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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN 


THE ROYAL 


ON 


POOR 


BEFORE 


COMMISSION 


THE 


LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 





FIRST DAY. 


Monday, 8th January, 1906. 


At THE FoREIGN Orrice, DownrnG STREET, S.W. 


PRESENT, 


The Right Hon. Lord Grorce Hamitton, G.C.S.L, &c., &c., &e. (Chairman). 


2 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry A. Rosgryson, K.C.B. 
The Right Hon. Cuartes Boortu, F.R.S. 
Sir Samuet B. Provis, K.C.B. 
Mr. I’. H. BentHam. 
Dr. A. H. Downzs. 
The Rev. T. GAGE GARDINER. 
Mr. C. 8S. Locs. 
Mr. J. Patren-MacpDovuGALL. 





Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

The Rev. L. R. PHELPS. 

Professor WILLIAM SMART. 

The Rev. H. RussELL WAKEFIELD. 
Mrs. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

Mrs. SIpNEY WEBB. 

Miss Octavia HILt. 


Mr. R. H. A. G. DUFF (Secretary). 
Mr. J. Jerrrey (Assistant Secretary). 


Mr. Atrrep Dovcuas ApriAn,* O.B., K.C., called; and Examined. 


1. (Chairman.' Will you kindly state what your 
present post at the Local Government Board is ?—I am 
at present legal adviser to the Local Government Board. 


2. Previous to holding that appointment, what office 
did you fill ?—I was an assistant secretary for many 
years. 


3. You are, of course, aware of the purport of this 
Commission ; and that we are anxious that you should 
give evidence to us as regards the existing Poor Laws 
applicable both to England and to Wales. Now, the 
evidence you will have to give will be very voluminous ; 
how would you propose to divide it ?—The range of 
subjects covered by the existing law relating to the 
relief of the poor in England and Wales is so wide as 
almost of necessity to make elimination a condition of 
any practical survey which is to take the form of oral 
evidence ; and there are other reasons for elimination. 
Matters covered by the actual wording of the reference to 
this Royal Commission have been or are already in course 
of investigation by other Royal Commissions or by 
Departmental Committees. For example, taxation for 
local purposes, so far as those purposes are connected 
with the relief of the poor, would undoubtedly, at first 
sight, appear to form an important branch of the present 
inquiry ; but local taxation, as a whole, has been in- 
vestigated by the Commissioners appointed on the 15th 
August, 1896; their reports were published some years 
ago, and legislation and proposals for legislation hae 
ensued upon those reports. The Valuation Bill which 
was introduced into Parliament in the session of 1904 
may perhaps be cited as in itself a sufficient indication of 
the fact that the subject of local taxation is no longer 
within the province of inquiry. Hence, I propose to 
exclude altogether from my evidence any reference to 
that part of the Law which is concerned with the valua- 
tion and rating of property for Poor Law purposes. 


Again, it is to be noted that in 1904 a Royal Commission 
was appointed to consider the existing methods of 
dealing with idiots and epileptics and with imbecile, 


feeble-minded or defective persons not certified under C.B., K.C. 


the Lunacy Laws. An investigation of this sort must 
inevitably include much that touches the Poor Law. 
The fact that the investigation is still proceeding seems 
to justify the sparing treatment in evidence of matters 
which might otherwise be regarded as fully within the 
scope of the present inquiry. Accordingly, I propose, 
especially in relation to pauper imbeciles, to avoid any 
such detailed discussion of the law as might involve 
needless repetition of the same topics. Another matter. 
as to which elimination appears to be desirable, includes 
certain educational aspects of the Poor Law. On the 
18th September, 1894, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board appointed a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into the then existing systems for the mainten- 
ance and education of children under the charge of 
managers of district schools and boards of guardians in 
the Metropolis, and to advise as to any changes that 
might be desirable. The report of that Departmental 
Committee, and the action taken upon the report, will 
doubtless receive the consideration of the present 
Commission ; but from the legal point of view, the fact 
of the previous inquiry serves as a justification for 
abstaining from the statement of many details which 
should otherwise be noticed. Lastly, the subject of 
vagrancy has engaged the attention for some time of a 
Departmental Committee ; and in this case also there 
seem to be good grounds for considering the matter to be 
outside the range of my evidence. After applying the 
process of elimination in the way already indicated, | 
propose to group what I have to say concerning the Poor 


Law of England and Wales under the following heads :— Division of 
(1) The Central Authority ; (2) Local Authorities ; (3) Subjects, 


Poor Law Unions; (4) Combinations; (5) Relief in 





* N.B.--[t should be borne in mind that, since the dates at which this witness appeared befcre the Royal 
Commission, various Statutory enactments and judicial decisions have, in several respects, aflected the legal position as 


described in his evidence. 
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General; (6) In-door Relief; (7) Out-door Relief; (8) 
Finance ; (9) Pauper Lunatics; (10) Settlement and 
Removal; (11) Bastardy; and (12) Miscellaneous. It is 
quite obvious that an exhaustive treatment of all the 
subjects suggested by each of these heads would be out 
of place in such a summary as I suppose to be required of 
me. Many of the subjects bristle with technicalities 
and as to most, a complete statement of the Jaw must 
be gathered not only from statutes and judicial decisions, 
but also from codes of regulations which often vary in 
effect to meet the circumstances of particular localities. 
I am compelled, therefore, to attempt nothing more 
ambitious than an outline of the main features of the 
law under each head. I shall endeavour to exclude 
technicality where this is not of direct interest in its 
relation to principles; and, so far as possible, I shall 
limit my use of the judgments of the Courts and of the 
rules and opinions of the Central Authority to the illustra- 
tion of the law in its practical working with regard to 
particular classes of persons. 


4. Taking the first of the subjects with which you pro- 
pose to deal, what do you wish to say to us concerning 
the central authority ?—In the Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry there was the following recommendation :— 
** We recommend, therefore, the appointment of a Central 
Board to contro] the administration of the Poor Laws,with 
such Assistant Commissioners as may be found requisite ; 
and that the Commissioners be empowered to frame and 
enforce regulations for the government of workhouses, 
and as to the nature and amount of the relief to be given, 
and the labour to be exacted in them; and that such 
regulations shall, as far as may be practicable, be uniform 
throughout the country.’ The Poor Law Amendment Act 
of 1834 gave effect to this recommendation by authorising 
the appointment, by warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual, of three fit persons to be Commissioners, with the 
style of the Poor Law Commissioners for England and 
Wales. The Commissioners were empowered to sit as a 
Board of Commissioners for carrying the Act into execu- 
tioa; they were to have a seal; they were to be in- 
capable of being elected or sitting as Members of the 
House of Commons ; and they were to hold office for a 
limited period. The first appointments of Commissioners 
were made four days after the passing of the Act, that is to 
say, on the 18th August, 1834. 


5. These Poor Law Commissioners were subsequently 
superseded by the Poor Law Board, I believe ?—On the 
23rd July, 1847, the Poor.Law Board Act, 1847, was 
passed. That Act superseded the original body by a new 
set of Commissioners for administering the laws for relief 
of the poor in England. The new Commissioners were to 
be appointed by letters patent or Commission under the 
Great Seal; and they were to comprise certain ex officio 
Commissioners, namely, the President of the Council, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Commissioner first named in the letters patent 
or Commission was to be styled ‘‘ President ;”? and the 
President and one of the Secretaries, whom the new Com- 
missioners were required to appoint, might sit in the 
House of Commons. Thissecond body of Commissioners, 
by Section 21 of a subsequent Act (the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1849, 12 and 13 Vic., c. 103), received express 
authority to use the name of the Poor Law Board. Under 
that name the Commission, which, like the early Commis- 
sion, was temporary only, was continued by renewal until 
1867, when the Poor Law Amendment Act of that year 
(30 and 31 Vic., c. 106, which was passed on the 20th 
August, 1867) by repealing the enactment limiting the 
duration of the second Commission, placed the Poor Law 
Board upon a permanent footing. 


6. Then the difference between the original Poor Law 
Commissioners and the Poor Law Board in one sense 
was that the former were not represented in Parliament 
except through the Home Secretary and that the latter 
were directly represented ?—That is so. 


7. The establishment of the Poor Law Board was 
followed by another change, was it not ?—Yes. 


8. What was the nature of that change ?—The Poor 
Law Board continued on a permanent footing until the 
19th of August, 1871, when the appointment of the first 
President of the Local Government Board, under the 
Local Government Board Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Vict. c. 70) 
had the effect of transferring to the Board thereby created 
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the functions of the Poor Law Board and of other depart- 
ments. To the Local Government Board there was 
nominally given a rather wider constitution than that 
of the Poor Law Board; and its ex officio members in- 


clude the Lord President of the Council, all the principal — 


Secretaries of State, the Lord Privy Seal, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


‘9. Are there any points which you would wish to note Reports anc 
at this stage of your evidence in connection with the General 
powers and duties of the central authority so established ? Orders of 
—What has to be said with regard to the powers and Local Gov- 
duties of the Central Authority will, for the most part, e™ament 


fall more conveniently under the various heads to which 
the particular subjects of administration will be referred. 
It may, however, be convenient to note here that in 
pursuance of sec. 13 of the Poor Law Board Act, 1847, 
the Local Government Board are required once in every 
year to submit to His Majesty a general report of their 
proceedings ; and that every such general report is to be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament within six weeks 
after the date thereof, if Parliament be then sitting, 
or, if Parliament be not then sitting, within six weeks 
after the next meeting of Parliament. Also, under 
section 1 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, the 
Local Government Board are required to cause a copy 
of every general rule, order, or regulation issued by them 
to be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as 
practicable after its publication. 


10. I think you mentioned that there was a committee 
connected with the Local Government Board consisting 


Board. 


Ke-oficio 
members of 


of certain high officers of State ?—The Local Government Local Gov- 
Board includes the Lord President of the Council, the ernment 
principal Secretaries of State, the Lord Privy Seal, and Board. 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


11. I assume, however, that any order issued by the 
Local Government Board, if it has the approval of the 
President of the Board, is legal without the assent of the 
other members ?— Quite so. About thirty years ago there 
wa, I believe, a temporary arrangement for obtaining the 
signatures to orders of some of the ex officio members ; 
I do not think that the arrangement lasted very long, 
but I have seen a practice of that character. 


12. So that their functions really are consultative 
rather than executive in practice ?—Their functions are 
not executive in any other than a ministerial sense. 


13. If that finishes the evidence you wish to give as -ocay, 
regards the central authority, will you now please give AurHori- 
us an account of the local authorities and their connection TIEs. 


with the Poor Law ?—Turning to the constitution of 


the Local Authorities for Poor Law administration, Ihave Overseers. 


first to say a few words about the appointment of over- 
seers of the poor; of their powers and duties it will be 
better to speak under particular heads of administration. 
The Poor Relief Act, 1601, by sec. 1., as amended by 
the Poor Law (Overseers) Act, 1814 (54 Geo. III. c. 91), 
enacted that the churchwardens of every parish, and 
four, three, or two substantial householders, as should 
be thought meet (having respect to the proportion and 
greatness of the parish), to be nominated yearly on the 
25th of March or within fourteen days after the 25th of 
March under the hand and seal of two or more justices 
of the peace in the same county, whereof one was to 
be of the quorum, dwelling in or near the same parish 
or division where the same parish lay, should be called 
overseers of the poor of the parish. The effect. of later 
Acts, namely, the Poor Law (Overseers) Act, 1849 (12 
and 13 Vict. c. 8,) the 12 ani 13 Vict. c. 64, and the 
Justices Jurisdiction Act, 1852 (15 & 16 Vict. c. 38), was 
that overseers for a parish in a city or borough might be 
appointed by any justices having jurisdiction within the 
city or borough. It may be proper here to say some- 
thing about an officer, who, in the past, often had im- 
portant duties in connection with the relief of the poor. 
This officer is the assistant-overseer. The appointment 
of assistant-overseers was first authorised by Sturges 
Bourne’s Act (59 Geo. III. c. 12, sec. 7). The vestry were 
thereby empowered to nominate and elect and the jus- 
tices to appoint a discreet person with a salary. The 
vestry were to determine what duties were to be executed 
by the assistant-overseer; and these duties very fre- 
quently included the duties of the overseer in the matter 
of relief. The Poor Law Commissioners also issued 
Orders authorising the guardians of various unions to 
appoint assistant-oversecrs. aids) 


Assistant 
Overseers. 
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14. What has been the effect of more recent legislation 
with regard to the appointment of overseers ?—Subse- 
quent legislation has generally placed the appointment 
of overseers on a different footing. Under sec. 5 of 
the Local Government Act, 1894, in the case of a 
rural parish having a parish council the power and duty 
of appointing overseers have been transferred to and 
vestei in the parish council. Sub-sec. 2 of the same 
section provides that the churchwardens of every rural 
parish shall cease to be overseers, and that an additional 
number of overseers may be appointed to replace the 
churchwardens. Also in the case of a rural parish not 
having a parish council the power and duty of appoint- 
ing overseers were transferred under sec 19 (5) 
of the same Act to the parish meeting. Further, by 
sec. 33 of the Act of 1894, the Local Government 
Board are empowered, on the application of the council 
of a municipal borough (including a county borough) 
or of any other urban district, to make an order confer- 
ring on the council or some other representative body 
within the borough or district the appointment of over- 
seers. Again, by section 11 (1) of the London Govern- 
ment Act, 1899, the council of each metropolitan borough 
became the overseers of every parish within the metro- 
politan borough. Lastly, many local Acts contain pro- 
visions which depart materially from the general law 
with respect to the appointment and functions of these 
officers. In the case of the assistant-overseer, also, 
somewhat similar changes have been brought about. 
By the Local Government Act, 1894, the power of ap- 
pointing and revoking the appointment of assistant- 
overseers in rural parishes was transferred to and vested 
in the parish council, or in the parish meeting where there 
is no parish council (secs. 7 and 19). Section 81 (6) 
repealed so much of any enactment as authorised the 
appointment of assistant-overseers by a board of guar- 
dians. Sec. 33 of the same Act extended to assistant- 
overseers ; and many local Acts have authorised ex- 
ceptional arrangements with regard to the appointment 
and employment of these officers. Lastly, sec. 30 (1) 
of the London Government Act, 1899, provided for the 
transfer to the metropolitan borough council of assistant- 
overseers and other officers employed in the performance 
of the duties of overseers. 

15. Are we to assume that the modern overseer has 
nothing to do with the allocation or distribution of the 
poor rate ?—In exceptional cases he has authority to 
give relief; I shall come to those cases under the head 
of relief. 


16. Now we come to the boards of guardians, I think ? 
—Yes. The next poor law authority to be referred to 
are the boards of guardians. Sections 38 and 39 of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, gave powers for the 
constitution of boards of guardians of the existing type ; 
but the Local Government Act, 1894, effected very exten- 
sive changes in the law relating to the qualification and 
election of guardians, and these matters are now the 
subject of a somewhat elaborate and voluminous series 
of enactments and rules. 


eelectors 17. Will you please describe the constitution of a board 
and quali- of guardians ?—I do not propose to set out in all its 
tions for details the scheme of the existing law with respect to the 
ce of constitution of a board of guardians; but the following 
dian.  — symmary will, I think, show the more prominent features. 
The persons who elect guardians are the parochial electors, 

and if a parish is divided into wards the electors of the 

guardians for each ward are such of the parochial electors 

as are registered in respect of qualifications within the 

ward (Local Government Act, 1894, Section 20). With 

regard to the electors it is to be observed that every person 

whose name is on the register of parochial electors is 

entitled to vote unless prohibited by an Act of Parliament 

(Local Government Act, 1894, Section 44). The following 

are disqualified :—Any person who is in receipt of relief 

given to himself or his wife or child, or who has been in 

receipt of relief on any day during the year last preceding 

| the election. In the case of a person objected to on this 

ground a certificate from the clerk to the guardians is 

sufficient evidence of the person having received relief ; 

and his disqualification is not affected or removed by the 

Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Act, 1885. Other 
disqualifications apply to any person convicted of treason 

or felony, or convicted or reported guil’y of a corrupt 

practice at a Parliamentary election or at a municipal 

election, or convicted of corruption as or with respect to 
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a member, officer or servant of a public body; and a 
person who is an alien is also disqualified. Guardians are 
elected only for parishes in urban districts ; but parishes 
may be divided into wards for the purposes of election. The 
number of guardians assigned to each parish may be fixed 
by the Order constituting the union, or by an Order of a 
county council, or of a joint committee of county councils ; 
and for fixing or altering the number of guardians to be 
elected for each parish, a county council or joint committee 
of county councils, may exercise powers of adding parishes 
and dividing parishes into wards (Local Government Act, 
1894, Section 60). In the case of rural districts, the 
persons elected as rural d strict councillors act as guardians. 
A person is not qualified to be elected or to be a guardian 
unless he—(a) is a parochial elector, that is a person regis- 
tered in the register of parochial electors, which register 
consists of the Local Government Register of Electors, 
and the Parliamentary Register of Electors (so far a: 
relates to the parisa), and the separate l'st of parochial 
electors printed at the end of the other lists (Local Govern- 


‘ment Act, 1894, Sec. 44 (6 and 8)) ; or (b) has during the 


whole of the twelve months preceding the elect’on resided 
in the union, or (c) in the case of a parish wholly or partly 
with'n a borough, is qualified to be elected a councillor 
for the borough. With regard to the qualifications above 
detailed, it should be explained that the Local Government 
Register of Electors so far as it relates to a par:sh consists 
of men, unmarried women and widows registered in respect 
of the occupation as owner or tenant of—(1) a house, 
warehouse, counting house, shop or other building; (2) some 
land or tenement of the clear yearly value of not less than 
£10. The Parliamentary Register of Electors means a 
register of persons entitled to vote at any Parliamentary 
election (52 and 53 Vic. c., 63, Sec. 17, Sub-Sec. 2); and, 
so far as relates to a parish, it comprises men registered in 
respect of—(3) the ownership of freehold, copyhold or lease- 
hold property of the requisite va'ue ; (4) the occupation, 
as tenant, of land or tenements of a yearly rent of not less 
than £50—a qualification which applies only to persons 
already on the register in 1884; (5) the occupation, as 
owner or tenant, of some land or tenement of the clear 
yearly value of not less than £10; (6) the occupation, as 
inhabitant occupier, of a dwelling house, or of some part 
of a house separately occupied as a dwelling; and (7) 
the occupation, as lodger, of lodgings of a clear yearly 
value if let unfurnished of £10 or upwards. The separate 
list of parochial electors comprises—(8) men and unmarried 
women entitled to vote as parochial electors, but who are 
not entitled to be registered for voting as County or 
Parliamentary electors ; and (9) married women entitled 
to be registered and to vote as parochial electors. The 
enactments relating to the qualification of a councillor for 
a borough are those contained in Secs. 11 and 12 of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. They are as follows— 
(1) The councillors. shall be fit persons elected by the 
burgesses. . (2) A person shall not be qualified to be 
elected or to be a councillor unless he (a) is enrolled and 
entitled to be so enrolled as a burgess; or (b) being entitled 
to be so enrolled in all respects except that of residence, is 
resident beyond seven miles, but. within fifteen miles of 
the borough, and is entered in the separate non-resident. 
list directed by the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, to be 
made ; and (c) in either of those cases is seised or possessed 
of real or personal property or both to the value or amount, 
in the case of a borough having four or more wards, of 
£1,000 and in the case of any other borough of £500, or is 
rated to the Poor Rate in the borough, in the case of a 
borough having four or more wards, on the annual value 
of £30 and in the case ot any other borough of £15. (3) 
Provided that every person shall be qualified to be elected. 
and to be a councillor who is at the time of election 
qualified to elect to the office of councillor; which last- 
mentioned qualification tor being elected shall be alter- 
native for and shall not repeal or take away any other 
qualification. (4) But if a person qualified under the last 
foregoing proviso ceases for six months to reside in the 
borough he shall cease to be qualified under that proviso, 
and. his office shall become vacant, unless he was at the 
time of his election and continues to be qualified in some 
other manner. Lastly, it is enacted that a person shall 
not be entitled to be enrolled as a burgess unless he is 
qualified as follows—(a) is of full age; and (d) is on the 
15th of July in any year, and has been during the whole 
of the then last preceding twelve months in occupation, 
joint or several, of any house, warehouse, counting-house, 
shop or other building in the borough ; and (c) has during 
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Mr. Alfred the whole of those twelve-months resided in the borough 


the proceedings are regulated by rules framed by the 


Douglas or within seven miles thereof ; and (d) has been rated in Local Government Board under the Local Government 
Adrian, respect of the qualifying property to all Poor Ratesmade Act, 1894, and by various enactments applied by that 


OB Boe during those twelve months for the parish wherein the 
8 Jan. 1906, Property is situate ; and (e) has on or before the 20th of 
the same July paid all such rates including borough rates 
(if any) as have become payable by him in respect of the 
qualifying property up to the then last preceding 5th of 
January. It is also enacted that every person so qualified 
shall be entitled to be enrolled as a burgess unless he (a) 
is an alien ; or (b) has within the twelve months aforesaid 
received union or parochial relief or other alms ; or (c) is 
disentitled under any Act of Parliament. The effect of 
Sec, 45 (8) of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, i; 
that every person enrolled in the burgess roll shall be 
deemed to be enrolled as a burgess and every person not 
enrolled in the burgess roll shall be deemed to be not 
enrolled as a burgess. It should be added with reference 
to the parochial elector that, in the case of a parish in 
an urban district or in the County of London or ina 
county borough, the expression means a person who 
would be a parochial elector if the parish were a rural 
parish (Local Government Act, 1894, Sec. 75, Sub-Sec. 2). 


18. Putting all technicalities on one side then, the 
qualification for entitling an elector to vote for the board 
of guardians is somewhat wider than the Parliamentary 
franchise ?—Yes. 

19. That is, it includes those entitled to the Parlia- 
mentary franchise plus certain others ?—It includes some 
persons who are disqualified for the Parliamentary 
franchise. 


20. Before we pass from this part of your evidence 
would you give the Commission the date of the Medical 
Relief Disqualification Removal Act ?—That Act was 
passed in 1885, and I propose at a later stage to dwe i 
rather fully upon it. 
Disqualifica- 


} 21. Now I think you have something to say con- 
tions for office 


Act. Every poll is to be taken by ballot (Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894, Sec. 48, Sub-Sec. 3). Every qualified 
person elected or deemed to be elected to the office of 
guardian, unless exempt, must accept the office by making 
and subscribing a declaration or must pay a fine summarily 
recoverable. He must not act in the office until he has 
made and subscribed the declaration except in adminis- 
tering the declaration. If he omits to sign the declaration, 
his office becomes void and a casual vacancy arises. If 
a guardian is absent from meetings of the board of guar- 
dians for more than six months consecutively, except in 
case of illness or for some other reason approved by the 
board of guardians, his office becomes vacant (Local 
Government Act, 1894, Sec. 46, Sub-Sec. 6). 


24. You have mentioned the liability to a fine; do you 
know if that fine has ever been imposed ?—In certain 
cases I think it has been. Ido not recall any very recent 
instance, but questions have frequently arisen as to 
whether the particular circumstances of the case justified 
any remission of the fine, or whether any remission could 
be given. 

25. Then it is an effective part of the law ?—Clearly. 

26. As I understand he is fined if he refuses to act ?— 
That is, if he does not accept the office which is now 
regarded as being on the same footing as a municipal 
office. 


27. Is the amount of the fine stated in the Statute 7?— 
No; the amount of the fine depends upon the rules. 


28. Who would determine the fine; would it be the 
Local Government Board ?—It is determined by the 
rules; but I have not a copy of those rules with 
me. It comes from an application of provisions | of 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 


29. That I think finishes your evidence as regards the 


cerning the qualification of guardians ?—Yes, that is, I 
propose to say something about disqualification. No 
person is disqualified by sex or marriage for. being 


Term of 


of guardian. procedure for election, and we now come to the term of <oivice of 


service ; what have you to say about that ?—The normal oyardian. 


elected or being a guardian (Local Government Act, 
1894, Sec. 20); but a person is disqualified if he (a) 
is an infant or alien; or (6) has within twelve months 
before his election or since his election received union or 
parochial relief; or (c) has within five years before his 
election, or since his election, been convicted either on 
indictment or summarily of any crime, and sentenced to 
imprisonment with hard labour without the option of a 
fine, or to any greater punishment, and has not received 
a free pardon ; or has, within or during the time aforesaid, 


term of office of a guardian is three years (Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894, Sec. 20, Sub-Sec. 6). Subject to the 
directions of the county council, guardians may retire by 
thirds on the 15th of April in each year, or they may retire 
simultaneously on the same day in every third year. 
Orders made under the Local Government Act, 1894, by 
a county council or Joint Committee of county councils 
with respect to the retirement of guardians nay be reé- 
scinded in pursuance of the District Councillors and 
Guardians (Term of Office) Act, 1900 (63 and 64 Yict. ¢.1). 


been adjudged bankrupt,or made a compositicn or arrange- 
ment with his creditors ; or (d) holds any paid office under 
the board of guardians ; or (e) is concerned in any bargain 


30. In the old days there were ew officio guardians I Ex-oficio 
believe 7—Yes. nominated 


31. What is the modern substitute ?—Prior to the S¥@"dians. 


or contract entered into with the board of guardians, or 
participates in the profit of any such bargain or contract 
or of any work done under the authority of the board of 
guardians. But disqualification does not arise by reason 
of interest (a) in the sale or lease of any lands, or (b) in any 
loan of money to the board of guardians, orin any news- 
paper in which any advertisement relating to the affairs of 
the board of guardians is inserted ; or (c) in any contract 
with the board of guardians as ashareholder in a joint stock 
company ; but the guardian interested must not vote at 
any meeting of the board of guardians on any question in 
which the company are interested, except that in the case 
of a water company or other company established for the 
carrying on of works of a like public nature this pro- 
hibition may be dispensed with by the county council 
(Local Government Act, 1894, Sec. 46, Sub-Secs. 1 and 2). 
Disqualification in the case of bankruptcy, composition 
or arrangement ceases when the adjudication is annulled, 
or when the bankrupt obtains his discharge with a certifi- 
cate that his bankruptcy was caused by misfortune without 
any misconduct on his part, and in case of composition or 
arrangement, on payment of his debts in full. (Local 
Government Act, 1894, Sec. 46, Sub.-Sec. 4). Other 
grounds of disqualification arise out of corrupt practices 
at various elections or convictions under the Public 
Bodies Corrupt Practices Act, 1889. 


Election of 22. Does that finish the list of disqualifications ?—Yes. 


coming into operation of the Local Government Act, 
1894, the Poor Law Acts had authorised an ex officio 
element in the constitution of each board of guardians. 
The ex officio guardians were the local justices of the 
peace. Also, under Sec. 79 of the Metropolitan Poor 
Act, 1867, the Local Government Board were empowered 
to nominate guardians either from among the resident 
justices or from among resident ratepayers assessed on 
an annual value of not less than £40. By Sec. 20 of the 
Local Government Act, 1894, however, it is enacted that 
there shall be no ea officio or nominated guardians. In 
substitution, the Act of 1894 by Sec. 20, Sub-Sec. 7, em- 


powers a board of guardians to elect a chairman or vice- Additional 
chairman or both, and not more than two other persons guardians. 


from outside their own body, but from persons qualified 
to be guardians of the union. Any person so elected 
becomes an additional guardian and member of the 
board of guardians. 


32. The qualification of the person so elected being 
the same as that of the other guardians ?—Yes. 


33. Have you any observations to make respecting 
guardians under local Acts ?—The provisions that I 


have already summarised are by Sec. 60, Sub-Sec. 4 of Guardians 


the Local Government Act, 1894, made applicable to ers Loeal 
cts. 


the case of guardians elected under local and personal 
Acts; but by Sub-Sec. 6 it is provided that nothing 
in the Act shall alter the constitution of the corpora- 


i sSeneanst of .23 Now will you describe the procedure for tke election tion of the guardians of the poor within the city of Ox- 
aad Bid, of a guardian I-A candidate for the office of guardian ford, or the election or qualification of the members 
casual ° must be nominated in writing by two parochial electors, except those members who are elected by the ratepayers 
vacancies, and in this and in other matters relating to the election of parishes. 
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34. Apparently the local Acts are insignificant in +1867 (Sec. 78); and other legislation has rendered it un- Mr. Alfred 


number ?—I think there are twelve, but Iam not quite important at the present time. With regard to single Douglas 
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i ; : by Sec. 39 that, if the Commissioners should by any Order C.B.,K.C. 
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oceedings ceedings of guardians; what have you to say on that 
guardians. subject ?—No guardian has power to act in virtue of 
his office except as a member at a meeting of the board 
of guardians (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, Sec. 
38). A meeting of a board of guardians must not be 
held in premises licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor, except in cases where no other suitable room 
is available either free of charge or at a reasonable cost 
(Local Government Act, 1894, Sec. 61). Sec. 199 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, and the unrepealed pro- 
visions of Schedule 1 to that Act are applied to boards 


of the laws for the relief of the poor of any single parish 
should be governed and administered by a board of 
guardians, the board should be elected and constituted 
and authorised and entitled to act for the single parish in 
like manner in all respects as was provided in respect to a 
board of guardians of a union. 


38. If that is all you have to say as regards the forma- Alteration or 
tion of Poor Law Unions will you now tell us something dissolution 
about the power of altering or of dissolving Poor Law of Poor Law 
Unions ?—The Poor Law Commissioners had power Unions. 


oR LAW 36. I think that completes your evidence as regards the ; : F : 

NIONS. powers of the local authority, and that we may therefore go 42. I think you wish to mention certain obstacles that pifficulties 
now to the question of areas. Do you give a summary 278¢ in the early formation of Poor Law Unions ?—Yes. due to 
of the provisions relating to the area and jurisdiction of a -43. Those, I understand, originated from the existence Seepage 
board of guardians, of which there is some modern of unions and parishes under Gilbert’s Act ?—Yes. Pee 

: Lhe RE os eee kun bre F gant) aes an ee Me re aH py “7 Her te as you, berets you a 
; 5 : PAB.) ¢ shortly define Gilbert’s Act ?—I propose to do so. € 
a gatueas ae peppried - i ae bran nah ne pele difficulty arose from the fact that the unions and parishes 
Oe. ee ‘ aie, Peasant ae ale relies diate a formed under that Act were scattered about the country. 

i = i ? t the 22 ; 
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parishes for which there is a separate board of guardians.”?  —". + ; ; ed a 
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ee hata of cuardians clected under the P and value according to the poor rate and assessed after 
Pettendmont Act 1S 4, or a board of, guar as a the rate of £5 per annum at the least, were empowered at 
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hes body of persons performing under any ioe! Act the zie meting to notify hel de to alopt he A 
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os ig ca ; of the poor. The owners and occupiers also nominated 
rmation 37. Will you describe the powers for the formation of candidates for the post of salaried governor of the poor- 
Poor Law Poor Law Unions ?—The powers conferred by the Poor ouse—an appointment which the justices made from the 
— Law Amendment Act 1834 for the formation of unions 2ominees. Provision was made for the union of parishes, 


of guardians by Sec. 59 of the Local Government Act, 
1894. The guardians accordingly are to make regu- 
jations with respect to the summoning, notice, place, 
management and adjournment of their meetings, an1 
cenerally with respect to the transaction and manage- 
ment of their business. Other matters with which 
provisions in the schedule to the Public Health Act 
of 1875 are expressly concerned are—the quorum (one- 
third and not more than seven), the chairman, the record 
of members and votes, decisions, chairman’s cast- 
ing vote, the validity of proceedings, minutes of evidence, 
and the annual meeting. Nothing, however, in Sec. 
59 of the Local Government Act, 1894, is to aftect any 
powers of the Local Government Board with respect 
to the proceedings of guardians. The power thus reserved 
is that conferred by Sec. 15 of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1834, and in a case in which, notwithstanding 
the prohibition in Sec. 61 of the Local Government Act, 
1894, a board of guardians continued to meet at a 
licensed public house, the Local Government Board 
were advised by the law officers on the 2nd of August, 
1898, that the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, gave 
the Board power to make an order with respect to the 
place of meeting of a board of guardians, and that this 
power was reserved to the Board who could by its 
exercise forbid future meetings at the public-house. 


are contained in Sec. 26. That section enables the 
Central Authority by an Order to declare so many 
parishes as they might think fit to be united for the 
administration of the laws for the relief of the poor. 
The section continues—“‘ And such parishes shall 
thereupon be deemed a union for such purpose, and 
thereupon the workhouse or workhouses of such parishes 
shall be for their common use.» A certain limitation 
upon these powers was afterwards imposed by the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1844. Section 64 of that Act 
provided that when the relief of the poor had been 
administered in any parish by guardians appointed under 
a local Act and not by overseers, and the parish, according 
to the last enumeration of the population published by 
authority of Parliament, contained more than 20,000 
persons, it should not be lawful for the Poor Law 
Commissioners after the passing of the Act of 1844 without 


- the consent in writing of two-thirds at least of the 


guardians, to declare the parish to be united with any 
other parish for the administration of the laws for the 
relief of the poor. The section was afterwards repealed 
as regards the Metropolis by the Metropolitan Poor Act 


under Sec. 32 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, by 
Order to declare a Poor Law Union not united for purposes 
of settlement or rating to be dissolved, or any parish or 
parishes to be separated from and added to the union. 
But the concurrence of a majority of not less than two- 
thirds of the guardians was necessary. This condition 
was practically abrogated by the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1844. Section 66 of that Act gave the Poor Law 
Commissioners a free hand by enacting that they might 
proceed without the concurrence of the guardians, and 
that the Commissioners might also, if they saw fit, cause a 
board of guardians to be elected under the Act of 1834 
for a single parish separated from a union, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any local Act in force in the parish. 


39. With reference to the answers you have given us 
as to the formation of Poor Law Unions and their altera- 
tion and dissolution, are we to understand that the Local 
Government Board have power, regardless of the views 
of the board of guardians, to alter and change the area ?— 
That is so at the present day. 


40. Have they to report the scheme and get the ap- 
proval of Parliament ?—No. The instances in which a 
Provisional Order will be necessary I shall mention later 
on; they involve cases where there are local Acts. 


41. Then this power is a power which is now absolutely 
vested in the Local Government Board ?—Yes. 


and the guardians of the united parishes were required 
to apply to the justices to appoint @ visitor of the poorhouse 
out of a list of the guardians’ nominees. The visitor, who 
could appoint a deputy, was a superior functionary whom 
the guardians and governors were bound to obey. It was to 
the provisions relating to the poorhouse and the administra- 
tion of relief that the Commissioners took special exception. 
Their main trouble arose from the opinion of the Attorney 
General that in Gilbert Act Unions the guardians were 
bound to find employment out of the workhouse for 
persons professing willingness to work, but inability to 
obtain employment. The matter belongs now to past 
history; but it deserves mention here because, although 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, by Sec. 37 prevented 
the formation of future Gilbert Act Unions without the 
consent of the Commissioners, it was not until 1868 that 
the Poor Law Amendment Act of that year by Sec. 4 
gave the power of dissolution which in 1835 the Attorney 
General thought to be the only way out of the difficulties 
of the Poor Law Commissioners. 


45. Now will you tell us what the position was and is Difficulties 
with regard to local Acts ?—In 1867 difficulties of another He to Local 
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kind, namely those presented by the metropolitan group 
of local Acts, were effectually removed. This object was 
attained by Secs. 73 to 78 of the Metropolitan Poor Act 
1867. In that same year Guardians outside the Metro- 
polis were enabled by Sec. 2 of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act 1867 to co-operate with the Poor Law Board in 
getting rid of obsolete local Acts. The guardians were 
empowered to apply for a Provisional Order to repeal or 
alter any local Act controlling or regulating relief, or the 
making and levying of the poor rate in their Poor Law 
Union; and the Poor Law Board were empowered to 
make and issue such an order and to obtain Parliamentary 
confirmation. These powers were in the next year ex- 
tended to the Metropolis by the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1868 (Sec. 3); and afterwards, by the Poor Law Act 
1879 (Sec. 9), the like facilities were afforded to church- 
wardens, overseers and others having powers or duties 
under any such local Act. Now also, by the Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act 1876 (Sec. 11), 
it is enacted that if it shall appear to the Local 
Government Board that it is expedient for rectifying or 
simplifying the areas of management or otherwise for the 
better administration of the relief of the poor that any 
Union, whether formed under the Poor Law Amendment 
Act 1834 or otherwise, should be dissolved, the Board 
may, after inquiry held in some one of the unions to be 
affected, after public notice, so that all persons interested 
in the same may attend and be heard thereat, issue their 
order for the dissolution of any such union, and such 
dissolution shall have the same effect and be attended 
with the same consequences as in the case of a union 
dissolved under the provisions of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1834. Likewise by the Act of 1876 (Sec. 13) 
the Local Government Board are empowered to change 
the name of a union and direct how the change of name 
is to be published. 


46. That brings us down to a period about 30 years 
back; there has been more recent legislation affecting 
Poor Law Unions, has there not ?—Yes. New machinery 
for the alteration of unions was made applicable by the 
Loca] Government Acts of 1888 and 1894. Secs. 57 and 59 
of the Act of 1888 gave power to County Councils, accord- 
ing to an opinion given in 1890 by the law officers, and 
the late Mr. Justice Wright (then Mr. R. 8. Wright), to 
make alterations of poor law unions as consequent upon 
parochial changes, though not, apparently, according to a 
subsequent opinion of the law officers in 1894, as a conse- 
quence of the alteration of rural districts. Again, under 
Sec. 58 of the Local Government Act 1888, the Board are 
empowered in the case of a Poor Law Union situate in more 
than one county to provide that the union shall continue 
to be one union for the purposes of in-door paupers, or 
any of those purposes, and shall be divided into two or 
more poor law unions for the purpose of out-door relief, 
and to make such provisions as seem expedient for 
determining all other matters in relation to which the 
union is to ke one union or two or more unions. Further, 
in cases in which under Secs. 52, 54 or 55 of the Local 
Government Act 1888, the Board are authorised by 
Provisional Order to make alterations of boundary 
affecting counties or boroughs or to bring about the other 
local changes mentioned in the sections, they are enabled 
by Sec. 59 to make incidental changes in relation to areas 
and authorities which include poor law areas and poor 
law authorities ; and also to amend any local act. 


47. You have mentioned certain powers that county 
councils have of altering boundaries ; were those powers 
subject to the approval of the Local Government Board ? 
—Such powers as the County Council exercise under 
Sec. 57 of the Local Government Act with regard to 
alterations of parishes would necessitate confirmation by 
the Local Government Board. 


48. Speaking generally is the assent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board always required as regards the alteration of 
area ?—Confirmation is always required in the case of 
Orders making parochial alterations which affect the union. 


49. Are there any provisions on this point which you 
wish to allude to in the Local Government Act, 1894 7— 
The Local Government Act, 1894, gave an express power 
to county councils by Sec. 36, Sub-Sec. 6, to provide 
for alterations of Poor Law Unions in consequence of the 
provisions of the Act; but by virtue of Sub-Sec, 13 
the power wes intended for temporary use, and there was a 
special reservation of the powers of the’ Local Government 
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Board. A permanent power was, at the same time, 
conferred upon joint committees of councils where altera- 
tions of the areas mentioned in Sec. 57 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888 would alter the boundaries of Poor Law 
Unions situate in two or more counties (Sec. 36, Sub-Sec. 
1]). 

50. Will you now give an account of the procedure Adjustment: 
consequent upon the alteration or dissolution of a Poor © alteratior 
Law union ?—It was from the first recognised that the se ome 
alteration or dissolution of Poor Law unions necessitated tpions, ab 
the safeguarding of the rights and interests of the parishes 
affected. Accordingly, the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1834, by Sec. 32, made provision for adjustment. To 
facilitate the needful winding up of affairs an Act of 1870— 
the Dissolved Boards of Management and Guardians Act, 
1870—provided for the continuance in office of the. last 
acting members of a board of guardians for the purpose 
of paying and discharging the debts and liabilities of a 
Poor Law union dissolved or altered. The same Act. 
dealt with the machinery for adjustment—a process which,. 
as the result of successive enactments, had become ex- 
ceedingly complicated. The methods prescribed by the 
Poor Law Acts continued in use for adjustment purposes. 
for some years after the Local Government Act, 1888, 
had, in relation to changes under that Act, introduced 
procedure for adjustment by agreement of the authorities. 
interested, or failing agreement, by the award of an arbi- 
trator. With the two systems at work side. by side 
during the years subsequent to the coming into operation 
of the Act of 1888, it was impossible not to recognise the 
elasticity of the more modern machinery as giving distinct. 
advantages over the procedure under the Poor Law Acts. 
An attempt by the Local Government Board to use their 
powers under the Poor Law Acts for the purpose of making 
the adjustment of property in the form of an annuity 
dependent upon changing rateable values, though upheld 
by the Queen’s Bench Division, was not supported by the 
Court of Appeal in the case of the Queen v. The Local 
Government Board and the Guardians of Willesden (Law 
Reports 1901, I Q.B., 210; 70 Law Journal, Q.B., 272), 
Still more recently a flaw in the provisions of the Dissolved 
Boards of Management and Guardians Act, 1870, with 
respect to the transfer of stock was disclosed in Morton 
and others v. The Bank of England (Law Reports, 1904, 
1 Chancery, 664; 73 Law Journal, Chancery, 503). These 
cases led the Board to the conclusion that legislation was 
needed to put matters on a better footing than was possible 
under the somewhat antiquated provisions of the Poor 
Law Acts as they then stood. Accordingly, the aid of 
Parliament was invoked, and the needful amendment of 
the law was effected by the Poor Law (Dissolution of 
School Districts and Adjustment) Act, 1903, and the 
Poor Law Authorities (Transfer of Property) Act, 1904. 


51. Now will you state the effect of the chief provisions 
of the Acts that you have just mentioned ?—By Sec. 2 of 
the first-mentioned Act (3 Edward VIL., c. 19), agreements 
may be made by boards of guardians and other authorities 
affected by the alteration of any Poor Law areas or authori- 
ties for the adjustment of any property, income, debts, 
liabilities and expenses. Sec. 62 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, which relates to adjustments consequent 
upon the operation of that Act or things done under it, 
was applied, with modifications, to the case of Poor Law 
authorities ; and the making of agreements and carrying 
out of agreements or awards for adjustment were included 
among the purposes for which persons continue in office 
under the Dissolved Boards of Management and Guardians 
Act, 1870. The other Act (4 Edward VII, c. 20) got rid 
of the uncertainty which arose out of the proceedings in 
Morton and others v. The Bank of England with regard 
to the survival of the corporate body of management, such 
as the managers or guardians, after the dissolution of a 
Poor Law district or union. As regards Poor Law Unions 
Sec. 1 enacts that the board of guardians of any Poor Law 
Union which has been dissolved or added to another Poor 
Law Union shall, by virtue of the Act, be dissolved, or, 
in the case of Poor Law Unions so dealt with before the 
passing of the Act, shall be deemed to have been dissolved 
as from the date of the dissolution or addition. Sec. 2 
provides for the automatic vesting in their successors of 
the property and liabilities of a board of guardians - 
dissolved or deemed to have been dissolved. The section 
further provides that where, at the date of dissolution, 
stock stands in the books of a company in the name of the 
board of guardians, the company, on the request of the 
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successors, and the production of a statutory declaration 
verifying the stock and the identity of the persons making 
the request, with a certificate of the Local Government 
Board verifying the succession, shall enter the stock in 
the names of the successors and pay them the dividends. 
Sec. 3 gives the Local Government Board power to revoke, 
extend or alter any Order relating to the dissolution or 
alteration of a Poor Law Union or to the continuance in 
office of the successors of a dissolved board of guardians, 
and empowers the Local Government Board also to make 
orders with regard to procedure. 


52. Then in your opinion these new Acts have worked 
satisfactorily ?—We have had very few cases under them, 
but so far as they have gone they have been satis- 
factory. The procedure is very much more elastic 
than was the old procedure under Sec. 32 of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1834. 

53. This is rather a general question ; but as the altera- 
tions which must arise must sometimes be a very pressing 
matter, have the Local Government Board, do you think, 
sufficient powers under these new Acts ?—As regards the 
procedure consequent upon alterations of areas, I think 
they have ; anyhow the principle of the system has now 
been established so long, practically since 1888, that one 
might fairly regard it as firmly fixed. 

54. 1 think that completes your evidence as regards areas 
and that now we may come to the subject of the combina- 
tions ; what is the first of these combinations that you 
wish to speak about ?—The law affords facilities for the 
creation of other authorities than boards of guardians, 
with similar functions, but exercisable over a wider area. 
An example of voluntary combination on these lines may 
be found in Sec. 8 of the Poor Law Act, 1879. This 
sort of combination is not available in London. The 
enactment I refer to is in the following terms :—‘‘Where, on 
any representation, it appears to the Local Government 
Board that the combination of two or more unions not in 
the Metropolis for any purpose connected with the ad- 
ministration of the relief of the poor woulda tend to diminish 
expense, or, would otherwise be of public or local ad- 
vantage, the Board may, with the consent of the guardians 
of the unions to be combined, make an Order for combining 
such unions for the purposes named therein, and tor con- 
stituting for the execution of such purposes a Joint Com- 
mittee of the guardians of each of the combined unions. 
The Order shall define the powers, rights, duties, liabilities 
and obligations of the Joint Committee, and regulate the 
election, meetings and officers of the Joint Committee, the 
mode of defraying the expenses of the Joint Committee, 
and any other matter or thing (including the adjustment 
of present and future liabilities and property), which it 
appears necessary or proper to regulate for the better 
carrying into effect the Order. The guardians of a union 
included in such combination shall, save as otherwise 
provided by the Order, cease to exercise any powers and 
rights, and to be subject to any duties, liabilities, and 
obligations vested by the Order in the Joint Committee. 
All property acquired by the Joint Committee shall be 
vested in the boards of guardians of the unions included 
in the combination as tenants in common. An Order 
may be made for amending, adding to, or revoking any 
Order previously made under this Section.” 


55. What has pneen done under this enactment which 
you have just quoted ?—Orders have been issued under 
that enactment for the erection and maintenance of 
special institutions for the reception of particular classes 
of paupers. The classes so treated have included imbe- 
ciles and epileptics. In a recent case it has been proposed 
to provide in this way for epileptic persons not certified 
as lunatics; and feeble-minded persons who have not 
been so certified and who, by reason of mental deficiency, 
are incapable of receiving proper benefit from ordinary 
instruction, or are incapable of using ordinary means or 
precautions for protecting themselves from injury or 
improper usage or treatment, or incapable of maintaining 
themselves by work, and who are, in the opinion of a 
medical officer of a workhouse of any of the combined 
unions, suitable persons for treatment in the institution 
to be provided for the combination. These illustrations 
of what has been proposed under Sec. 8 of the Act of 
1879 do not exhaust the possibilities of the enactment. 
The combination, it will be seen, may be “for any purpose 
connected with the administration of the relief of the 
poor ;”’ and. the scope of the section, may, therefore, be 
most comprehensive. 
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56. Another form of combination is the school district, 
I believe ; what have you to say about that ?—I have 
already assumed that the educational aspect of the Poor 
Laws is hardly one which will specially engage the attention 
of this Commission ; and so I do not propose to enter at 
any length into the details of the enactments which 
authorised the formation of school districts. But I may 
say that by Sec. 40 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1844, the Local Government Board are empowered by 
Order to combine unions or parishes not in unions, 
or such parishes and unions into school districts. The 
object of the combination is described as “‘ the manage- 
ment of any class or classes of infant poor not above the 
age of sixteen years, being chargeable to any such parish 
or union, who are orphans, or are deserted by their parents, 
or whose parents or surviving parent or guardians are 
consenting to the placing of such children in the school of 
such district.” 


57. I am afraid I do not quite understand ; there are 
certain children whose education is to be provided at the 
public expense; but have the guardians power to send 
them to schools outside their district ?—I am here dealing 
with combinations, which, as I shall proceed to explain, 
are under the charge of managers, the managers being 
elected by the boards of guardians, but having separate 
powers for the maintenance of schools. 


58. Then perhaps you will describe to us now what 
the powers and duties of managers are ?—The Act of 1844, 
by Sec. 42, provides for the constitution of a board of 
managers elected by the guardians. The managers have 
such of the powers and duties of guardians “‘ for the relief 
and management of the poor within any school,” “ and 
for the appointment, payment, and control of paid officers” 
(Sec. 43) as the Local Government Board direct. The 
managers are to be members elected from amongst the 
persons rated within the district to the relief of the poor, 
and the Local Government Board have power to fix the 
qualification for membership, this qualification to consist 
in being rated within the district to the relief of the poor 
but not so as to require a qualification exceeding the net 
annual value of £40. The managers are to be elected at 
such periods not exceeding three years, and in such 
proportions and in such manner as the Board direct. The 
chairman of every board of guardians is to be an ex officio 
manager (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, Sec. 42). In 
the Metropolis the Local Government Board may nominate 
fit persons from among the justices resident in the district, 
or from among resident ratepayers assessed to the Poor 
Rate on an annual value of not less than £40, or partly 
from one, and partly from the other; but the nominees 
are not to exceed one-third of the full number of elected 
members (Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, Sec. 49). Then 
school districts may be altered and dissolved (Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1844, Sec. 43; Metropolitan Poor 
Amendment Act, 1869, Sec. 1; Poor Law (Dissolution of 
School Distriets and Adjustments) Act, 1903, Sec.1). It 
may be added that the summary of provisions with regard 
to the incidents and consequences of the alteration or 
dissolution of a Poor Law Union will apply, with modifi- 
cations, to the alteration or dissolution of a school 
district. 


59. What are the particular duties of the managers ?— 
The supervision of the children in the schools which they 
have power to erect. 


60. They have power to erect schools, then ?—Yes, 
they provide special schools. 


’ 61. And those, I take it, are schools which are built 
entirely in connection with the Poor Law ?—Quite so. 


62. I think you wish now to mention another combina- 
tion for which power was given by the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1844 ?—Yes. Itmay be well to say a few words 
about a scheme which the Act authorises for the temporary 
relief of the houseless poor in certain towns. Sec. 41 
recites that it is expedient that more effectual means 
should be provided for the temporary relief of poor 
persons found destitute and without lodging within the 
district of the Metropolitan Police or the City of London, 
and Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Leeds and Birming- 
ham. An object which the section also had in view was 
to avoid the introduction of infectious disease by the 
reception of these poor persons into the workhouses 
established for the ordinary relief of the poor. Provision 
is accordingly made for the combination of unions and 
parishes into districts for the purpose of providing and 
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they are thus brought into re‘ation with and incur 


. expenses on account of persons who are not paupers. 


But when the position of the several Boards of Manage- 
ment is considered solely with reference to the pauper 
inmates of their asylums, the rules with regard to. their 
outlay may be stated as follows:—The expenses. of 
purchasing, hiring, bui'ding, repairing and fitting up, 
rent. or compensation for use of a workhouse, the 


expenses of fixtures, furniture, conveniences, medi- 


cines, medica! and surgical. appliances, salaries, main- 
tenance and officers, are tobe defrayed. by contribu- 
tions from the constituent unions and parishes in pro- 
portion to the rateable value of the property comprised 
therein (Metropolitan Poor Act 1867, Secs. 31 & 55). 
‘The expenses of food, clothing, maintenance, care, 
treatment, relief and burials are: to be 
charged to the unions or parishes from which the in- 
mates are sent (Sec. 32). Some of the expenses of 
managers are repayable out of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund; but the needful explanation of the working 
of this fund may be conveniently postponed. 


70. Now we enter upon the general subject of relief ; 
you would like, I believe, at this stage to say something 
concerning the regulations of the Central Authority ? 
—Yes. Reference has already been made to the recom- 
mendation of the Commission of Inquiry in 1832 with 
regard to the powers of the Central Authority in the 
matter of regu'ations. As I am now approaching the 


subject of reief and its sub-divisions, indoor relief and. 
“outdoor reief, the opportunity offers for a few words 


about these powers of the Central Authority. Nowa- 
‘days, the practice of confiding subordinate legislation 
‘to Government departments, and indeed, on certain 
conditions, to local bodies, is so well established that 
-eriticism of proposals of the kind is quite rare. But 
it was otherwise seventy years ago. When the Bill 


“based upon the recommendations of the Commission 


of Inquiry was before Parliament, the question of the 
powers to be conferred on the Central Authority re- 
ceived much consideration, On the 21st July, 1834, 
the Lord Chancellor, in moving the second reading of 
the Bill in the House of Lords, argued strenuously in 
support of the proposal. ‘I have said,” observed 
his lordship, “that extensive and effective reform in 
the. administration of these laws can only be accom- 
plished by entrusting large discretionary powers to 
the Commissioners. Of this no doubt can exist, and 
a very slight attention to the subject will convince you 
of it. The bad practices have taken such root, and 


‘spread so widely, that a strong hand alone can extir- 


pate them. But it must be not only strong—it must 
be ever ready; in other words, all must be left to the 
discretion of the men entrusted. One uniform, 
inflexible rule prescribed by a statute can therefore 
never. be applied . . and hence the operation 
must be performed by a discretionary power lodged 


somewhere that the hand which works may feel its way 


and vary its course according to the facilities or ob- 
struction it may encounter; nay, an arbitrary dis- 
‘eretion—to use a word which has been employed in- 
vidiously towards the measure—and arbitrary to a 
certain extent it must be, because it must be both ample 
and unconfined in order that the rules for its exercise 
may not paralyse its movements.” 


71. Subsequently did Parliament inquire into the 
mode in which the powers of the Poor Law Commission 
had been. exercised ?—The powers which were con- 
ferred upon the Poor Law Commissioners, and which 
in 1834 were described as unconstitutional, were closely 
watched by Parliament. In 1837 a Select Committee 
was appointed to inquire into the administration of 
the relief of the poor under the orders and regulations 
issued by the Poor Law Commissioners. The Select 
Committee reported in July, 1837, that the authority 
of the Poor Law Commissioners had, in the opinion of 
the Committee, been exercised with great discretion, 
and that “a:more difficult task could scarcely have 
devolved on any department of Government.” Another 
Select Commitee was appointed by the House of Com- 
mons in November of the same year; and: this Com- 
mittee reported in August, 1838. They made a variety 
of suggestions for the amendment of the law, and they 
specially noted the fact that, in the important duties 
committed* to. them, the Commissioners had evinced 
geal, ability. and great discrimination. 
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powers came also before the Courts of Law, did they 
not ?—Yes. For present purposes it is perhaps 
more useful to cite the support of the superior courts 
in the application of legal principles to the new system ¢ 
of procedure by departmental rules. It was, indeed, 
essential that these rules when questioned before the 
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appear from. the following quotations. 


That the rules were so judged wi'l powers of 
In the King Central 


vy. the Poor. Law Commissioners, in the matter of the Authority 


Newport Union (6 Adolphus & Elis. 54) it was admitted 
on behalf of those who sought to quash an order for 
the purchase of a workhouse site that the only question 
was whether the Poor Law Commissioners had exer- 
cised a sound discretion. “It is clear,” said Lord 
Denman, the Chief Justice, ‘beyond all doubt that 
this court cannot entertain such a question ;”’ and the 
other judges concurred. The Lord Chancellor was 
equally emphatic in disclaiming authority to interfere 
with the exercise of the discretion of the central authority. 
On an appeal in Chancery proceedings against the 
Poor Law Commissioners and the Guardians of the 
Holborn Union with a view to stop the enlargement 
of the workhouse, the Lord Chancellor said “that so 
long as the Commissioners confined themselves to acts 
within their jurisdiction, the Court of Chancery would 
not interfere or examine into the question whether 
they had used their discretion judiciously; but that 
if they exceeded their jurisdiction the Court would treat 
them as persons dealing with property without legal 
authority.” (The Queen v. the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, etc, 6 Adolphus & Ellis, 56 & 73 (Note). ) Again, 
in 1841, in the case of the Queen v. the Guardians of the 
Poor of the Braintree Union (1 Queen’s Bench Reports, 


130), the validity of an order of the Commissioners directing 


the appointment of a chaplain to the workhouse was 
in question. In enforcing compliance with the order 
by the award of a peremptory mandamus, Lord Denman 
observed: ‘‘ We say nothing on the return which merely 
offers reasons of expediency and policy against this 
particular exercise of discretion. Of such matters 
those to whom the discretion is confided are the sole 
judges.” The position was at a later date (1852) des- 
cribed more tersely by Lord Campbell in the Queen 
vy. Greene (17 Queen’s Bench Reports, 793). There, on an 
objection that the Act of 1834 did not require that any 
order which the Poor Law Board might choose to make 
should have force till a certiorari could. be obtained, 
Lord Campbell remarked: “‘ The clause must be un- 
derstood with a limitation—if, in: making their order, 
they have acted in pursuance of the statute; at least 
thinking that they carried it into effect. The protec- 
tion would not. apply if they ordered that a man should 
be beheaded.” 


73. Have you anything to say about the 
of the Poor Law Commissioners ?-—The 
Amendment Act, 1834, rendered liable to penalty on 


regulations Incidents, 
Poor Law &c., of regu- 
lations of 
Central 


summary conviction persons wilfully neglecting or Auth ority. 


disobeying rules, orders or regulations of the Poor, Law 
Commissioners or Assistant Commissioners, or. guilty 
of contempt of the Commissioners sitting as a Board 
(Secs. 98-101).. And rules, orders or regulations of. the 
Central Authority can only be removed by certiorari 
into the King’s Bench Division of the High Court (Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1834, Secs. 105-108); while no 
writ of certiorari is to be granted unless the certiorari 
be moved or applied for within twelve months next 
after the day when the copy of the Order has been sent 
to the local authority concerned (Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1849, Sec. 13). 


74. Do you wish at this stage to say anything about The older 
the older methods of poor relief ?—Of late years there Poor Law. 


has been much discussion as to the exact effect of the 
provisions of the older law, including the statute of 
the 43rd of Elizabeth ; so that before passing to, the con- 
sideration of the subject of relief.since the Poor, Law 
Amendment Act, 1834, it may be useful to offer a brief 
comment upon the system as it existed at and, shortly 
after the passing of the Poor Relief Act, 1601. It has 
been claimed: for that Act that it is the foundation or 
the headstone of the existing Poor Law. On the other 
hand, it has been pointed out that the characteristic 
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features of the existing law owe nothing to the statute 
of Elizabeth. These features have, it has been urged, 
a common law origin. It has been pointed out that, 
according to the passage quoted from Horne’s Mirror 
in Coke’s Institutes (part 3, c. 40, folio 103) it was or- 
dained by kings before the Conquest that the poor 
should be sustained by parsons, rectors and the par- 
ishioners ‘‘ so that no one should die for lack of sus- 
tenance.” (‘‘ Ordeine fuit que les povres fuisent susteinus 
per les parsons, rectors, et les parochians cy que nul ne 
morust per default de susteinance.’’) This enunciation 
of the common law principle, even if we put 
the production of the Mirror as late as_ the 
reign of Edward II., precedes by about two centuries 
the earliest Tudor legislation; and we meet with 
recognition of the principle long after the Tudor 
period. Thus the question of a possible exception 
to that principle was mooted about 100 years after 
the Poor Relief Act, of 1601. That was in the case 
of an unsettled foreigner in the second year of George 
I. (St. Giles’ v. St. Margaret, 1 Sessions Cases) which 
was cited as decided by Lord Holt; see the King 
v. the Inhabitants of Eastbourne (1803, 4, East, 103) ; 
and the principle itself is expressly affirmed in 1756 
in the case of the King v. the Inhabitants of Aythrop 
Rooding (Burrow: Settlement Cases, 412). 


75. Do you wish to make any observations on the 
system in operation before and after 1601 ?—I do not 
propose to attempt here any illustration of the methods 
by which effect was given to the common law rule which 
is said to have established parochial chargeability; but 
I think that in order that its true place and value may be 
assigned to the Poor Relief Act, 1601, something should 
be said about the working of the Poor Law before and 
immediately after it. It is to be observed, then, that the 
Act of 1601 was a temporary measure; it was, as Lord 
Coke says (2 Institutes, 733), a probationer. Its details 
too were largely a reproduction of an earlier statute— 
the 39 Elizabeth c. 3. In both respects the tentative 
character of the measure is clearly shown. The Act 
indeed closed the series of experimental legislation which, 
throughout the Tudor period, was concerned with those 
whom at one time it was usual to class as the impotent 
poor. Further the renewals of the Act of 1601 were 
experimental ; each occasion of renewal (1 James I. c. 25, 
Sec. 23, and 3 Charles I, c. 4, Sec. 22) being used to make 
afresh development. Thus on the first renewal an amend- 
ment to facilitate apprenticeship was introduced ; while 
on the second renewal this amendment was coupled with 
a@ new provision designed to enlarge the scope of the 
possible employment of the poor, for which purpose the 
Overseers, with the justices’ consent, were authorised to 
set up, use and occupy any trade mystery or occupation. 
And after the Poor Relief Act of 1601 was made perpetual 
—that is by virtue of the 16 Charles I, (1641)—the ex- 
perimental character of the Act was not wholly lost ; for 
the Act seems to have been regarded as in effect adoptive 
(in our modern sense), and there is ground for believing 
that the operation of the Statute of Elizabeth was for 
many years partial. Moreover, itis well, I think, to bear in 
mind the fact that the legislation of Queen Elizabeth did 
not extend or profess to extend to every class of poor. 
For, as Lord Mansfield said in 1785 in the King v. Thames 
Ditton (2 Bott. pl. 272): ‘The Poor Law began in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, perhaps before villeinage was 
out of use. Villeinage in gross may not perhaps be now ” 
—thatis in 1785—“abolished. Butnone of those statutes 
apply at all to villeinage. The legislature never thought 
of it.’* 

76. Now you can give us some account of the Tudor 
legislation respecting the poor ?—The Tudor Acts, which 
ended with that of 1601, had for their chief aim the pre- 
vention of begging. The series begins with the 11th 
Henry VII., and the first compulsory assessment was 
reached when the 14th Elizabeth, c. 5 was passed. Up 
to that Act the effect of the Tudor statutes is summarised 
by Dr. Burn in his “ History of the Poor Laws.’’ I will 
quote the summary, but for convenience of reference I 
will add to each paragraph a note of the Acts upon which 
it isfounded. Dr. Burn writes thus: ‘First, the poor were 
restrained from begging at large, and were confined to beg 
within certain districts (11 Henry VII. ¢. 2; 19 Henry 
VIL, c. 12; 22 Henry VIII., c. 12). Next the several 
hundreds, towns corporate, parishes, hamlets, or other 
like divisions were required to sustain them with such 
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charitable and voluntary alms, as that none of them of 
necessity might be compelled to go openly in begging, 
and the churchwardens or other substantial inhabitants 
were to make collections for them, with boxes on Sundays, 
and otherwise by their discretions. And the minister was 
to take all opportunities to exhort and stir up the people 
to be liberal and bountiful (27 Henry VIIL., c. 25). Next 
houses were to be provided for them by the devotion of 
good people, and materials to set them on such work as 
they were able to perform. Then the minister after the 
Gospel every Sunday was specially to exhort the parish- 
ioners to a liberal contribution (1 Edward VI., ¢. 3). 
Next the collectors for the poor on a certain Sunday in 
every year, immediately after Divine Service, were to 
take down in writing what every person was willing to 
give weekly for the ensuing year; and if any should be 
obstinate and refuse to give, the minister was gently to 
exhort him. If he still refused, the minister was to certify 
such refusal to the bishop of the diocese, and the bishop 
was to send for and exhort him in like manner. If he 
stood out against the Bishop’s exhortation, then the 
bishop was to certify the same to the justices in sessions, 
and bind him over to appear there; and the justices at 
the said sessions were again gently to move and persuade 
him; and finally if he would not be persuaded then, 
they were to assess him what they thought reasonable 
towards the relief of the poor. And, this brought on the 
general assessment in the 14th year of Queen Elizabeth 
(5 and 6 Edward VL., c. 2; 5 Elizabeth, c. 3).” Thomas 
Harman published in 1567 an edition of his book 
“A Caveat or Warening for Commen Cursetors, etc.” 
The book sufficiently shows that the beggars’ trade was at 
that date thriving. Certainly, if a rogue could earn 
13s. 4d. a day in Elizabethan money as a counterfeit 
crank or pretended sufferer from the falling sickness the 
calling must have been very lucrative. Twenty years later 
Harrison, in his “‘ Description of England ’’ (published in 
1586) estimated that, although not quite sixty years had 
passed since the trade began, the beggars numbered about 
10,000. The last statute in Dr. Burn’s Summary—the 
14 Elizabeth, c. 5—aimed at the suppression of the roaming 
beggar by a measure also designed for the local care of the 
aged, decayed and impotent. The Justices by Sec. 
16 were empowered to appoint meet and convenient 
places for the habitations and abidings of the latter class. 
Those who refused to be bestowed in the appointed 
abiding places or left them to beg were to be punished 
as rogues or vagabonds (Sec. 18). The Act may also 
deserve mention as recognising the principle of non-resident 
relief. It seems that Bath and Buxton were the resorts 
of a great number of the poor, who repaired “‘ to the baths 
there for ease of their grief.” These persons were to be 
not only licensed by justices, but also “‘ provided for by 
the inhabitants of such hundreds, parishes or places from 
whence they shall so be licensed to travel.” Twenty-five 
years later these persons appear again on, the Statute 
Book; but this time in very bad company, for the Act 
of 3% Elizabeth, c. 4, is entitled “An act for the punishment 
of Rogues and Vagabonds,” and Section 7 of that Act 
remained in force until the 12th year of Queen Anne. It 
should be added that the Act of the 14 Elizabeth was 
shortly afterwards amended by the 18 Elizabeth, ec. 3, 
and that the later Act required provision to be made of a 
competent stock of wool, hemp, flax, iron, or other stuff 
to be delivered to the poor, who might work the stock 
into yarn or other matter, and receive payment according 
to the desert of the work. For those who refused or spoilt 
work or went abroad begging or lived idly, houses of 
correction were to be provided. 


77. There was a curious expression you referred to, 
namely, ‘“‘To ease their grief’; what is the modern 
interpretation of that phrase ?—I suppose it was to ease 
their gout. It is sad to find them coupled with the rogues 
later on. 


78. Does that exhaust the Tudor statutes ?—There is 
one more—the 39th Elizabeth, c. 3. That Act, as has been 
already pointed out, anticipates much of the legislation 
of 1601. In particular two leading purposes were common 
to the Act of 1597, and the Act of 1601. Those were (a) 
“Setting to work all such persons, married or unmarried 
(as) having no means to maintain them, use no ordinary 
and daily trade of life to get their living by”; and (b} 
““ Necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind and 
such other among them being poor and not able to work.” 
Except for the cierical error arising from the omission cf 
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“as” from the Act of 1601, the language of the two 
statutes is in these passages the same; so that when we 
learn what was regarded as feasible under the Act of 1597 
we have a clue to the possibilities of the Act of 1601. 


79. Now can you give us an illustration of the actual 
practice under the Act of 39 Elizabeth, c. 3 ?—In a Report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission on the Collection 
of the Marquess of Lothian at Blickling Hall (Cd. 2319, 
1905) there is on page 76 a copy of orders which apparently 
are those of Somersetshire justices in relation to the 39 
Elizabeth, c. 3. The system set up by these orders made 
little provision with regard to work. The only direction 
under this head is that ‘“‘ the pore that doth worke in his 
own garding to have 2d a daye in week that he so worketh ; 
so that it may appere to the overseers that there groweth 
good to the partie and Commonweale therby.”” Begging 
from door to door outside the parish was forbidden. 
Within the parish the beggar could only go to “such 
houses in such order as they shall Le assigned by the 
overseers.” Tis direction and the directions with regard 
to relief suggest that an attempt was to be made to work 
the proviso to Sec. 10 of the Act of 1597. The section 
forbade wandering abroad to beg, and, the proviso was in 
these terms: ‘‘ Provided always that this present Act shall 
not extend to any poor people which shall ask relief of 
victuals only in the same parish where such poor people 
do dwell so the same be in such time only and according 
to such order and direction as shall be made and appointed 
by the churchwardens and overseers of the poor of the 
same parish according to the true intent and meaning of 
this Act.” The following directions would be within the 
proviso. ‘That the overseers assigne none to fetch releif 
at any house but as b3 merelie impotente or under the age 
of seven yeres and such as the overseers shall well prove 
that theire parents are not able to releif by theire worke 
or livelihoode: that such as shall be assigned to fetch any 
releife at any howse, be assigned to some howse nere and 
certeyne to fetch it, not wander about or from howse to 
howse at theire pleasures, and the howses to be assigned 
when they shall fetch theire releife.”” The rate on the 
other hand was to be applied “ for the releif of hospitalls 
and spitle howses and such as receive losse by water or 
fyer within this sheire and for the releif of the poore 
persons of the Kings Bench or Marshalsye.” So that the 
general view of the working of the Poor Law in these 
Somersetshire parishes is of beggars and recipients of 
relief in kind made to follow an appointed round within 
the parish, of payments to the working poor out of the 
moneys derived from other sources than the rates, and of a 
free use of the House of Correction for the idle and petty 
offenders. 


80. Have you any note of higher authority than these 
Justices’ orders for the procedure under the Act of 1597 ? 
—From Lambard’s Hirenarcha (Book 2, Chapter 7) it is 
perhaps to be inferred that the Somersetshire orders were 
framed with some knowledge of the resolutions ascribed 
to Her Majesty’s Justices at Westminster. These resolu- 
tions, which, according to Lambard, tended much to the 
right execution of the 39th of Mlizabeth, contained a clause 
to the effect that “‘ None may be sufiered to take reliefe at 
any man’s door, though within the same parish, unlesse 
it be by the order of the overseers according to the statute, 
neither may any bee sufiered to kegge by the highwaies, 
though in their owne parish.” Again, the resolutions laid 
down the rules that ‘“‘ If the parents be able to worke and 
may have worke they are to finde their children by their 
labor and not the parish. But if they bee overburthened 
with children it shal bee a verie good way to procure 
some of them to be placed apprentices according to the 
statute. Noe man is to bee put out of the towne where he 
dwelleth nor to be sent to their place of birth or last 
habitation but a vagaraunt rogue, nor to be found by the 
towne except the partie be impotent, but ought to set 
themselves to labour if they bee able and can get worke; 
if they cannot, the overseers must set them to labour. 
Such persons as bee of any parish and have able bodies 
to worke, and be no wanderers abroade out of the parish, 
though they refuse to worke at such wages as is taxed 
{or commonly given) in those partes are notwithstanding 
not to be sent to their place of birth or last dwelling by the 
space of an yeare, but to the house of correction upon con- 
sideration had of both the statutes of the poore and rogues. 
But if they have any lawfull meanes to live by, though 
they be of able bodies and refuse to worke, yet they are 
not to bee sent to the House of Correction * 
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81. Have you anything to say about the funds from 
which assistance was provided for the poor when the 
system you have described was in vogue ?—The Acts of 
1597 and 1601 were alike in requiring quarter sessions to 
assess contributions from the parishes in their county 
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and the Marshalsea. In each Act, too, provision was 
made for contribution to hospitals and almshouses. The 
attention of the Commission has already been drawn to 


Parish 


“ Stocks ” 


in 17th 


the fact that in the Somersetshire orders the only rate century: 


mentioned was one for these purposes. As an appendix 
to the book entitled “ The Parish,” by the late Toulmin 
Smith, there is printed an interesting series of extracts 
from the records of a Wiltshire parish during the first 
twenty-five years after the Poor Relief Act, 1601. These 
extracts are descrited asa “‘ Register of. Vestries 
or church reckonings, about y~ stock and maintenance 
for ye poore.”” There are recorded dealings with a parish 
stock of money variable in amount and placed out at 
interest. Those who borrowed were apparently the 
poorer inhabitants. ‘They had to find bondsmen and to 
pay interest usually at the rate of about 10 percent. This 
interest was distributed for the benefit of the poor, or was 
sometimes added to the stock. But throughout the 
whole period, there is no mention of a rate, either as the 
source of the poor stock or as a means for providing for 
purposes outside the range of the poor stock. The last 
entry in these parish records is dated the 26th December, 
1628. 


82. Was there not a special enquiry by Royal Commis- 
sion about that date; and did that Commission deal at all 
with the subject of rates or finance ?—On the 5th January, 
1630, a Royal Commission was appointed for putting in 
execution of the laws and statutes for relief of the poor, 
punishment of rogues, and employment of gifts to charit- 
able uses. The Commissioners were empowered to se 
down and give such orders and directions “ as that all and 
every the said laws and other necessary statutes may be 
duly and effectually executed.’”’ But the only mention of 
rating in the Commission is with reference to the sums 
appointed by the Poor Relief Act, 1601, for the relief of 
soldiers and mariners. It is true that the directions issued 
by the Privy Council under the authority of this Com- 
mission enjoined that the weekly taxations for relief 
of the poor and other purposes mentioned in the 43rd 
Elizabeth be raised to higher rates; but the same direc- 
tions in ordering that the gift of money or stock for the 
relief of the poor should be no occasion of lessening of the 
rates, suggest that, as a matter of practice, voluntary 
contributions had been substituted for the compulsory 
levy. That there are to be found examples of assessments 
in conformity with these and similar directions may of 
course ke admitted; nevertheless, I think that there 
exists no clear and overwhelming proof of inaccuracy in 
the statement quoted by Sir Frederick Eden (“‘ State of 
the Poor,” Vol. 1, p. 144) from a pamphlet of 1698, that 
though parishes were enabled (by the 43rd Elizabeth) to 
make rates, and the owners of estates obliged to the pay- 
ment, yet in many places no such rates were made in 
twenty, thirty or forty years after. Further, it seems to 
me to be doubtful whether even in 1673 the pamphleteer, 
whose estimate of £840,000 a year, Sir Frederick Hden, 
at page 188, accepted as the earliest account of the amount 
of the poor rate, is in fact an authority for the levy of a 
rate to that amount. We must, I think, look upon the 
estimate as a calculation of the total expenditure from all 
sources; for as an estimate of the produce of rates, it 
could not be easily reconciled with an estimate of the 
Board of Trade, in 1696, which arrived at the very differ- 
ent total of £400,000. 


83. Did the Board of Trade state that £400,000 was 
levied 7?—That was an estimate of the Board of Trade, 
and in that estimate John Locke was specially concerned. 
The ma’eria’s for the estimate, I believe, were obtained 
through the Archbishops, who communicated with the 
various parishes, and the whole was digested under, I 
think, the superintendence of John Locke. 


84. Is that the first authentic evidence you have of 
anything like a general rate ?—That estimate of 1696, as 
will appear from a passage which I propose to quote later 
from the report of a Select Committee in 1817, was then 
treated as by no means absolutely acceptable. . 


85. What would be your deductions as to the extent 
to which the Poor Relief Act of 1601 was operative before 
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the Revolution: of 1689 ?—Perhaps on the authority of 
Sir Matthew Hale’s ‘‘ Discourse touching Provision for the 
Poor” it may be assumed that before 1683, the date of 
publication, there were rates in most of the populous 
parishes ; but the inference from the same writer would 
be that the provision thus made for the poor unable to 
work was insufficient, while the supply from the rates of a 
stock for setting the poor to work was altogether rare. 
On the whole, therefore, the safest conclusion to adopt 
with regard to compulsory rating in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, seems to be that of a Select Committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons in 1817 “ to consider 
of the Poor Laws.” That Committee reported as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ What might have been the amount of the 
assessments for the poor during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies the Committee have no means of ascertaining.” 
The report then alludes to the fact that “ the preamble of 
13 and 14 Charles II. states ‘ the necessity, number and 
continued increase of the poor to be very great and ex- 
ceeding burthensome.’”? The Committee also remarked 
that in the year 1699, King William thus expressed 
himself in a speech from the Throne :—“‘‘ The increase 
of the poor is become a burthen to the Kingdom and 
their loose and idle life does in some measure contribute 
to that depravation of manners which is complained of, 
I fear, with too much reason ; whether the ground of this 
evil be from defects in the laws already made, or in the 
execution of them, deserves your consideration.’”’ The 
report continues: “‘ Though complaints appear certainly 
to have been since made of the increasing numbers of the 
poor, yet it was not till the present reign, in the year 
1776, that authentic accounts of this expenditure were 
required under the authority of the tegislature.” So 
that it seems to be permissible to put forward the follow- 
inz deductions with respect to the Poor Relief Act, 1601, 
nanely, (i) that the Act was originally intended for the 
rezulation of a particular class only of the poor ; (ii) that 
there is ground for the belief that long after its. passing 
many parishes maintained their poor without recourse to 
its provisions ; and (iii) that there is no sufficient ground 
for the belief that, at any time during this period, the use 
made of the means of setting the poor to work on a parish 
stock was other than exceptional. 


86. You now wish to pass on to the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1834; what provisions in that Act do you 
note with respect to relief in general ?—With regard to 
relief in general, the effect of Sec. 15 of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1834, is that the administration of 
relief to the poor throughout England and Wales, accord- 
ing to the then existing laws or such laws as shall be in 
force at the time being, is to be subject to the direction 
and control of the Central Authority. The Local Govern- 
ment Board are accordingly authorised and required from 
tim» to time, as they shall see occasion, to make and issue 
all such rules, orders, and regulations for the management 
of the poor, and for the guidance and control of all 
guardians, vestries, and parish officers, so far as relates 
to the manxgement or relief of the poor and the keeping, 
examining, auditing and allowing of accounts and making 
and enteri.g into contracts in all matters relating to such 
management or relief, or to any expenditure for -the 
relief of the poor and fcr carrying the Act of 1834 into 
execution in all other respects as the Local Government 
Boird shall think proper. Power to suspend, alter or re- 
scind rules, orders and regulations was at the same time 
conferred. Sec. 15 concludes with a proviso that nothing 
in it shall be construed as enabling the Local Government 
Boxrd to interfere in any individual case for the purpose of 
ordering relief. 


87. Sec. 15 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, 
mentioned accounts and audit; have you anything to 
say about these matters ?—Yes. Following the enum- 
eration of subjects in Sec. 15 of the Act of 1834, 1 draw 
attention to a selection of enactments relating to matters 
anc’'lary to the general purpose of relief. First, as to the 
keep'nz, examining, auditing and allowing of accounts, 1 
bave to point out that the law has been greatly deve‘oped 
since the Act of 1834 gave the Poor Law Commissioners 
power to make rules. The present system of accounts 
and audit is largely the outcome of a report by the Poor 
Law Commissioners in 1843 on Local Taxation. In 
that report the Commissioners at page 61 said: The 
essential requisites for the efficacy of any system of 
accounts are—first, that the officex/responsible for the 
balance should be himself solvent or should afford solvent 
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security for all the funds placed at his disposal ; second, 
that what he ought to receive should be ascertained and 
defined ; third, that what he is empowered to pay should 
be defined ; fourth, that his account in detail should be 
enforceable effectually before an auditing officer, com- 
petent to surcharge, reduce and disallow items of account ; 
and fifth, that effectual remedies be given for the recovery 
of the balances found. With regard to the keeping of 
accounts, the chief rules of general application are those 
contained in a general order issued by the Poor Law 
Board on the 14th of January, 1867. Tuese rules have been 
supp'emented in relation to various details from time to 
time. The most important of the additions was made 
when, on a change in the manner of providing for the 
expenses of audit, the District Auditors Act, 1879, im- 
posed a scale of stamp duties, and by Sec. 3 enacted that 
where the accounts of the receipts and expenditure of a 
local authority are audited by a district auditor, the 
local authority should prepare and submit to the district 
auditor a financial statement in duplicate in the pre- 
scribed form, and containing the prescribed particulars. 
One duplicate is to have the stamp affixed, and the 
auditor, at the conclusion of the audit, is to cancel the 
stamp and certify the expenditure audited and allowed. 
With respect to the audit, provision had been made by the 
Act of 1834 in Sec. 47, but after the report on Local 
T.xation in 1843 very important alterations were made 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844. That Act 
authorised the combination of parishes and unions into 
audit districts. For these districts, auditors were to be 
elected by the chairmen and vice-chairmen of the boards 
of guardians. This mode of appointment lasted until 
1868. By Sec. 24 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1868, the power of appointment was transferred to the 
Poor Law Board, and the auditors, by virtue of Sec. 25, 
became civil servants. Te existing powers of the Local 
Government Board with regard to the appointment and 
districts of auditors, are derived from fec. 4 of the District 
Auditors Act, 1879. 


88. Have you anything to add about the powers and 


duties of the auditor ?—Tne chief functions of the auditor The audit 


and the chief features of the audit are to be gathered from 

the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, and the Poor Law 

Audit Act, 1848. An outline of these is all that can here - 
be attempted. The scope of the enactments of 1844 and 

1848, though widened by successive legislation so as to’ 
inelude purposes other than those of the Poor Law, 

primarily concerns monies a:se:sed for ard applicable 
to the relief of the poor. The auditor has authority to 
examine, audit, allow or disallow of accounts and of 
items therein; to charge in every audited account the 
amount of any deficiency or loss incurred by the negli- 

gence or misconduct of any person accounting, or of any 
sum for which any such person is acccuntable but not 

brought by him into account; to certify money, books, 

deeds, papers, goods or chattels found by him to be due 

from any person ; and to recover monies certified by him 
to be due. 


89. Have you anything to say about appeals ?—The 4 giz 
auditor’s decision with regard to any allowance, dis- appeals. 


allowance or surcharge is subject to appeal. In one class 
of cases, however, the finality of his decision is recognised 
by Statute, with the result that in these cases appeals can 
be entertained only on equitable grounds. The cases are | 
those of untaxed law costs incurred by overseers or - 
boards of guardians. Sec, 39 of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1844, enacts that, if any bill of this kind for 
business performed on behalf of a parish or union be not 
taxed before it is presented to the auditor, his decision on 
the reasonablene:s as well as the legality of the charges - 
shall be final. Accordingly, the allowance or disallowance 
of the charges cannot be removed into the High Court 
by certiorari (Queen v. Napton, 25 Law Journal, Queen’s ° 
Bench, 296; 2 Jurist, New Series, 1138). Generally, a 
person aggrieved may require the Auditor to state in the 
book of account his reasons for the allowance, disallow- 
ance or surcharge. The person aggrieved may then apply 
for a writ of certiorari to remove the allowance, disallow- ’ 
anee or surcharge into the King’s Bench Division. The 
auditor must appear and defend, and is to be reimbursed » 
from the rates the costs of his defence. An alternative 
appeal is authorised. The person aggrieved, instead of 
going to the King’s Bench Division, may apply to the 
Local Government Board to inquire into and decide upon 
the lawfulness of the auditor’s reasons. The powers of 
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the Local Government Board on an appeal are wider than 
those of the High Court, for the Board have an equitable 
jurisdiction and may decide according to the merits of the 
case. Moreover, under the Local Authorities (Expenses) 
Act, 1887, expenses paid by any Local Authority whose 
accounts are subject to audit by a district auditor, are not 
to be disallowed by the auditor if they have been sanc- 
tioned by the Local Government Board. 


90. I understand that these powers are now in opera- 
tion ?—That isso. They have a!so been extended to the 
accounts for other purposes than those of the Poor Law. 


91. Tnen, practically, there has been no alteration as 
regards the powers of auditors and the statutes thereupon? 
—That is so—except the extension to which I have 
referred. 


92. Have you any remarks to make on the subject 
of contracts ?—Yes.. By Section 49 of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1834, it is enacted that any 
contract which ‘shall be entered into by or on 
behalf of any parish or union for or relating to 
the maintenance, clothing, lodging, employment or 
relief of the poor, or for any other purpose relating 
to or connected with the general management of the 
poor, which shall not be made and entered into in con- 
formity with the rules, orders or regulations of the 
Central Authority in that behalf in force at the time 
of making and entering into the same, or otherwise 
sanctioned by them, shali be voidable, and if the Central 
Authority so direct, shall be null and void; and all 
payments made under or in pursuance of any contract 
not made and entered into in conformity with such 
rules, orders, or regulations at any period after the Central 
Authority shall have declared the same to be null and 
void, shall be disallowed in passing the accounts of 
the overseer, guardian or other officer by whom such 
payments shall have been made. The rules made by 
the Central Authority respecting contracts will be found 
in the General Consolidated Order of the Poor Law 
Commissioners of the 24th of July, 1847, and in a General 
Order issued by the Local Government Board on the 
31st of December, 1877. 


93. Perhaps you will put those Orders in ?—Yes, 
certainly. I will put in extracts from the General 
Consolidated Order, and a copy of the other General 
Order. (See Appendix, Vo!. I. (A), No. I. (2).) 


94. Now, I think that you wish to summarise certain 
Under the general 
head of relief may be noted the provisions with regard 


eration, to the local staff of officers. By Section 46 of the Poor 
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Law Amendment Act, 1834, the Local Government Board 
are enabled by order to direct the appointment of such 
paid officers with such qualifications as the Board think 
necessary, for superintending or assisting in the ad- 
ministration of the relief and employment of the poor, 
and otherwise carrying the provisions of the Poor Law 
Acts into execution. ‘The Board may define and specify 
and direct the execution of the respéctive duties of 
the officers, and the places or limits within which the 
duties are to be performed, and determine the continu- 
ance in office or dismissal of the officers, and the amount 
and nature of the security to be given by such of the 
said officers as the Board think ought to give security. 
When the Board see occasion they may regulate the 
amount of salaries, the time and node of payment, and 
the proportionate contrilutions of parishes or unions. 
The Local Government Huard may by order under Sec. 48 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, either upon 
or without any suggestion or complaint from the overseers 
or guardians, remove a workhouse master, or assistant 
overseer or other paid officer whom the board deem 
unfit for or incompetent to discharge the duties of his 
office, or who refuses or wilfully neglects to obey and 
carry into effect any rules, orders or regulations of the 
Board, and may require the appointment of a fit and 
proper person in the place of the removed officer. If 


_ the order dismissing a paid officer declare that the urgency 
_ of the case requires that the order shall take effect within 


the period of fourteen days, the Order will come into 
force at such time as the Board direct (5 and 6 Vic., c. 57, 
Sec. 4). 

95. I understand that in certain cases of failure the 
Local Government. Board have power to appoint officers ? 
—That is so.. If a board of guardians fail for twenty- 
eight days after the receipt of a requisition of the Local 
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Government Board to appoint, either originally or on 
a vacancy, any officer whom the guardians are lawfully 
required to appoint, the Local Government Boar may, at 
the expiration of the time, by Order appoint a fit person to 
be the officer, and determine the salary or remuneration 
to be paid to him by the guardians. The person so 
appointed shall recover his salary by action, and will 
have the same powers, rights and privileges, and shall 
discharge the same duties and incur the same respon- 
sibilities as if the appointment had been duly made by 
the guardians (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, Sec. 7). 
This enactment had been preceded by a somewhat similar 
provision applicable to the Metropolis and to the managers 
of asylums and dispensary committees under the Metro- 
politan Poor Act, 1867, and to the guardians of Metro- 
politan Poor Law Unions (Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, 
Sec. 80). In that case the period after failure was only 
fourteen days. 


96. Have you anything to say respecting the liabilities 
of officers ?—With regard to the liabilities of officers, 
it may be pointed out that so much of the Poor Relief 
Act, 1815, (55 George III, c. 137) as inflicts a penalty on 
persons having the management of the poor, if con- 
cerned in providing or in any contract for the supply 
of goods, materials or provisions for the use of a work- 
house or otherwise for the support or maintenance of 
the poor for their own profit, is made applicable to every 
officer appointed under the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1834 (Sec. 51). A workhouse master or other 
paid officer, or any other person employed by or under 
the authority of the guardians, who purloins, embezzles 
or wilfully wastes or misapplies moneys, goods or chattels 
is liable to a penalty not exceeding £20, and treble the 
amount or value purloined, embezzled, wasted or mis- 
applied ; and becomes on conviction incapable of serving 
office under the Poor Law Acts (Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1834, Sec. 97). So also a person removed from office 
by the Local Government Board becomes incompetent to 
be appointed to or to fill a paid office connected with the 
relief of the poor in a Poor Law Union without the con- 
sent of the Board (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, 
Ses. 48). 


.97. Have you anything to say about the protection of 
officers ?—Protection is afforded to officers by several 
statutory provisions. A person convicted of assault upon 
a workhouse officer, a relieving officer, or any other 
officer in the due execution of his duty, or upon a person 
acting in aid of the officer may be sentenced to imprison- 
ment (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1850, Sec. 9; Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1851, Sec. 18). The guardians may 
pay or reimburse. the expense necessarily incurred by an 
officer in repairing or restoring his property, when unlaw- 
fully, wilfully and maliciously damaged injured, or des- 
troyed by an applicant for relief ; and such costs and 
expenses of prosecution as may not be allowed by the 
court trying the case (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1851, 
Sec.5; 14&15 Vic. c. 105). 


98. Will you now give us the effect of the provisions 
relating to superannuation ?—The superannuation of 
Poor Law officers is the subject of important provisions 
in the Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1896, and 
in the Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation Amendment 
Act, 1897. The Act of 1896 confers the right to super- 
annuation on every officer and servant in the service or 
employment of the guardians of a Poor Law Union, who 
becomes incapable of discharging his duties with efficiency 
by reason of permanent infirmity of mind or body, or of 
old age, or who has attained the age of sixty years, and Las 
completed an aggregate service of forty years, or has 
attained the full age of sixty-five years. The guardians 
may enforce retirement when an officer or servant has 
attained the age of sixty-five. Section 3 of the Act pre. 
scribes a scale of allowances, The Actalso provides for the 
aggregation of service (Sec. 4), and for the addition of 
years, not exceeding ten, in the computation of allowances 
in certain cases (Sec. 5). Contributions according to a 
percentage are made out of the salary or wages of officers 
and servants (Secs. 12and 13). An officer or servant who 
is dismissed or resigns, or otherwise ceases to hold office 
in consequence of any offence of a fraudulent character, 
or of grave misconduct, forfeits his claim to a superannua- 
tion allowance, but the guardians may return his con- 
tributions. .The return of contributions and the grant 
of gratuities are authorised in specified cases (Sec. 8). 
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The Act expressly wpplies to the managers of district 
schools and sick asylums, to the managers of the metropo- 
litan asylum district, and to their officers and servants, 
and to superintendent registrars and registrars of births 
and deaths; and the expression “ guardians”’ as used 
in the Act includes the trustees or overseers of a parish 
under a local Act, and a vestry or other authority charged 
with the administration of the relief of the poor for any 
union, parish, or other area (Sec. 19). Under Sec. 15 
of the Act, officers might, within three months after its 
commencement signify their intention not to avail them- 
selves of its provisions ; and by the Act of 1897 special 
provisions of similar scope were made applicable to 
female nurses. 

99. Compensation, too, is sometimes payable to officers, 
I think ?—Yes. 

100. What are the cases ?—Compensation for loss of 
office or emolument is secured to officers on changes 
of Poor Law areas. On the dissolution of any union, 
or the addition or separation of a parish and con- 
sequent deprivation of office, the Local Government 
Board may award compensation either in a sum 
certain or by way of annuity (Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1867, Sec. 20; Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, 
Sec. 15). Other changes, involving also diminution of 
profits or determination or variation of contracts with 
officers of metropolitan workhouses, may likewise be the 
subject of compensation to be awarded by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board (Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, Sec. 59 ; 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876, 
Secs 7and 41). Further, in the Metropolis, compensation 
which is chargeable on the Metropolitan Common Poor 
Fund may be awarded on the dissolution of an asylum or 
school district as well as on Poor Law Union changes 
(Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act, 1869, Sec. 1). 
Dissolution of school districts elsewhere may give rise to 
compensation, as in the case of a dissolution of a union 
(Poor Law (Dissolution of School Districts and Adjust- 
ments) Act, 1903, Sec. 1). 

101. We have finished that branch of the subject, I 
think ; and, therefore, we come now to another head of 
the general subject of relief ; what do you range under this 
head ?—Under this general head—relief—may be grouped 
various provisions relating to incidents and consequences 
of relief, and to methods of reimbursement and connected 
matters. In the first place, it may be well to consider 
the provisions affecting husbands and fathers. By Sec. 
56 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, it is enacted 
that all relief given to or on account of the wife, or to or on 
account of any child or children under the age of sixteen, 
not being blind, or deaf and dumb, shall be considered 
as given to the husband or to the father, as the case may 
be. Every man who marries a woman having a child 
or children at the time of marriage, whether the child 
or children be legitimate or illegitimate, is liable to main- 
tain the child or children as a part of hisfamily. The man 
will be chargeable with all relief granted to or on account 
of the child or children until the attainment of the age 
of sixteen, or until the death of the mother (Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1834, sec. 57). A soldier is liable to 
contribute to the maintenance of his wife, and children, 
and to the maintenance of a bastard, to the same extent 
as if he were not a soldier ; and deductions may be made 
from his pay (Army Act, 1881, Sec. 145; Army Annual 
Act, 1883, Sec. 7; Army Annual Act, 1891, Sec.7). 


102. Will you now mention the provisions available 
for enforcing the duty of maintaining a family 7—Every 
person being able wholly or in part to maintain himself 
or his family by work or other means, and wilfully refusing 
or neglecting to do so, by which refusal or neglect he or 
any of his family whom he may be legally bound to main- 
tain have become chargeable, is to be deemed an idle and 
disorderly person and to be liable to imprisonment and 
hard labour for a time not exceeding a calendar month 
(Vagrancy Act, 1824, 5, Geo. IV., c. 83, Sec. 3). It has 
been held that these provisions did not extend to the case 
of a man whose wife had left him and committed adultery 
(King v. Fintan ; 1 Barnewall and Adolphus, 227), or to 
one who, being summoned for refusing to maintain his 
child, proved that there had been a separation three 
years before the child was born, and that since the separa- 
tion the wife had led the life of a prostitute (Sibbet v. 
Ainsley, 3 Law Times, New Series, 583). 

103. What is the effect of the enactments for contribu- 
tion by a husband to the relief of his wife ?—When a 
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married woman requires relief without her husband, the 
guardians may apply to the justices in petty sessions, and, 
after a summons to the husban! and hearing the wife, 
or receiving other sufficient evidence, the justices may 
make an order upon the husband to pay a sum towards 
the relief of the wife (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, 
Sec. 33). On the removal of a lunatic wife to an asylum, 
her husband may, on the application of the guardians, 
be summoned to show cause why an order should not be 
made upon him to maintain or contribute towards the 
maintenance of his wife in the asylum. The justices 
upon the man’s appearance, or proof of the service of the 
summons, may make an order to pay a sum towards the 
maintenance of the lunatic (Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1850, Sec. 5; Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876, Sec. 20). 


104. Are there any provisions against desertion ?— 
A person running away ani leaving his wife or child 
chargeable, or whereby the wife or child becomes charge- 
able, is to be deemed a rogue and vagabond, and is liable 
to imprisonment for a time not exceeding three calendar 
months (Vagrancy Act, 1824, Sec. 4). The guardians 
may take proceedings at any time within two years 
after the commission of the offence, and the summons 
or warrant may be issued upon the information of a 
relieving officer stating that he is informed and believes 
that the husband or parent has left the wife or child and 
gone away (Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1876, Sec. 19). With reference to this provision, it 
should be noted that where a man was prosecuted for 
running away and leaving his children chargeable, a 
Metropolitan police magistrate refused to convict, as the 
man had been three times charged ani twice convicted of 
the offence. But it was held, on a case stated for the 
opinion of the High Court, that the offence was con- 
tinuing, the children having been continuously chargeable, 
and the prisoner having kept away and evaded arrest 
(Bannister v. Sullivan ; 91 Law Times, New Series, 380). 
It was a’so held that a deserted wife, who, having no means 
to maintain her children, left them so that they became 
chargeable, could not be convicted as a rogue and vaga- 
bond under these provisions (Peters v. Cowie, Law Reports, 
2 Queen’s Bench Division, 131; 46 Law Journal, Magis- 
trates’ Cases, 177). A similar conclusion was reached in 
the case of a widow who left her children at the workhouse 
gate with an order for admission (Queen v. Parr, 10 Common 


Deseértion. 


Bench, New Series, 99; 30 Law Journal, Magistrates’ ~ 


Cases, 241). 


105. You now come, I think, to the provisions relating 
to the position of wives, widows and mothers in the 
matter of relief; will you give the substance of those ?— 
Where the husband of a married woman, having separate 
property, becomes chargeable, the justices in petty 
sessions may, on the application of the guardians, issue 
a summons against the wife, and afterwards make an order 
upon her for contribution to the maintenance of the 
husband (Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, Sec. 20). 
A married woman having separate property is subject to all 
the liability for the maintenance of her children and grand- 
children to which the husband is now by law subject. 
But his liability is not relieved by-that of his wife (Married 
Women’s Property Act, 1882, Sec. 21). Relief given 
to or on account of a child or children under the age of 
sixteen of a widow is to be considered as given to the 
widow (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, Sec. 56). 
So long as it appears that the husband of a woman is 
beyond the seas, or in custody of the law, or in confine- 
ment as a lunatic or idiot, all relief given to the woman or 
to her child or children shall be given as if she was a 
widow (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, Sec. 25). This 
provision extends to a married woman living separate 
from her husband (Divided! Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, Sec. 18). The mother of a 
bastard, so long as she is unmarried or a widow, is bound 
to maintain the bastard until the attainment of the age of 
sixteen. All relief granted to the bastard under the age 
of sixteen is to be considered as granted to the mother 
(Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, Sec. 71). 
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106. Will you now give a short account of the law Relief by 
respecting relief by relations ?—The Poor Relief Act, relations. 


1601, Sec. 6, enacts as follows :—‘‘ The father and grand- 
father and the mother and grandmother and the children 
of every poor, old, blind, lame and impotent person or 
other poor person~not being able' to work, being of a 
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sufficient ability, shall, at their own charges, relieve and 
maintain <very such poor person in that manner and 
according to that rate as by the justices . . . . shall be 
assessed.” (Poor Relief Act, 1601, Sec. 7; Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1868, Sec. 36). The needful orders 
under the Act of 1601 may be obtained by the guardians 
(Poor Law Amendment Act, 1848, Sec. 8). Orders can be 
made only in cases of blood relationship. A grandfather 
is liable to support a grandchild, but there is no reciprocal 
liability ; and the grandfather’s liability may be enforced 
though the father is alive, and whethcr the father is or is 
not able to support the child (The King v. Cornish, 2 
Barnewall & Adolphus, 498). Originally the Poor Relief 
Act, 1601, attached a penalty to failure to comply with an 
order of the justices in any such case. But the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1868, by Sec. 36 repealed the old pro- 
visions as to penalties, and enacted that maintenance 
orders should be enforced in the manner prescribed by 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848. Previously, there- 
fore, to the Act of 1868, neglect to comply with a justices’ 
order of maintenance was a criminal offence. But the 
effect of the Act of 1868, and of the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879, was to make the money due a civil debt; and 
an order for the payment of a civil debt is not, failing 
distress or otherwise, enforceable by imprisonment, 
unless it be proved that the defaulter has, or has had since 
the order, the means to pay the debt (In re Gamble, Law 
Reports, 1899, 1 Queen’s Bench, 305). 


107. Did that alteration in the law apply to the previous 
cases you mentioned ?—It applied to such cases of orders 
upon relations as I have been dealing with. 


108. And not as regards husbands ?—Such orders as 
are authorised by the Poor Relief Act of 1601 are 
applicable only to cases of b!ood relationship such as the 
father, grandfather, and so on. 


109. Are there any other provisions you would like to 
mention with regard to the reimbursement of relief ?— 
As regards the reimbursement of relief, it is to be observed 
that Sec. 58 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, 
provides that any relief, or the cost price thereof, which 
shall be given to or on account of any poor person above 


the age of twenty-one, or to his wife, or any part of his . 


family under the age of sixteen, and which the Local 
Government Board shall by any rule, order or regula- 
tion declare or direct to be given or considered as given 
by way of loan, and whether any receipt for such relief 
or engagement to repay the same or the cost price thereof 
or any part thereof shall have been given or not by the 
person to or on account of whom the same shall have 
been so given, shall be considered and the same is declared 
by the Section to bea loan to such poor person. Power is 
given to the justices to attach wages in the hands of a 
master or employer to recoup relief (Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1834, Sec. 59); or the relief may 
be recovered in the county court (Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1848, Sec. 8). Where the wife 
or child or stepchild of a merchant seaman during 
his absence becomes chargeable, the Poor Law Union is 
entitled to be reimbursed out of the seaman’s wages, 
provided the amount does not exceed half the wages 
where one is chargeable, and two-thirds of the wages 
where two or more are chargeable. Notice is to be given 
by the guardians to the shipowner, who will retain the 
proportion of wages, and is to give notice to the guardians 
of the seaman’s return and notice to the seaman of the 
guardians’ claim. The guardians may afterwards apply 
to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction for an order for re- 
imbursement, and the order will be an authority for the 
payment by the shipowner of the amount to be reimbursed 
(Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, Secs. 182 and 183). If 
destitute Lascars or other natives of India, brought as 
seamen, or for employment as seamen, or for employment 
by the owner of the ship bringing them, are relieved and 
maintained by a board of guardians, they may obtain 
from the Secretary of State in Council of India repay- 
‘ment out of the revenues of India of the amount ex- 
pended (Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, Sec. 185). 


110. In what way can property be made available for 
the repayment of relief ?—Recoupment from the property 
of a pauper is permissible in certain circumstances. Thus, 
where a pauper has in his possession or belonging to him 
any money or valuable security for money, the guardians 
may take and appropriate so much of the money or the pro- 
duce of the security “or recover the same as a debt before 
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any local court as will reimburse the said guardians for 
the amount expended by them . . in the relief of such 
pauper during the period of twelvemonths prior to such 
taking and appropriation, or prior to such proceeding 
for the recovery thereof, as the case may be.” In the 
event of the death of a pauper having in his possession 
or belonging to him any money or property, the guardians 
may reimburse themselves the expenses incurred by 
them in and about the burial of the pauper, and in and 
about the maintenance of the pauper at any time during 
the twelve months previous to the decease (Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1849, Sec. 16). This enactment does 
not restrict the Common Law right of guardians to 
recover from the executor of a will under which a pauper 
child was entitled to a legacy, the cost of the child’s main- 
tenance for a period of six years (ve Clabbon, deceased, 
and re F. W. Clabbon, an infant; Law Reports, 1904, 
2 Chancery, 465; 73 Law Journal, Chancery 853). And 
where a woman had for more than six years prior to her 
death been maintained as a pauper lunatic, and during 
that period had been entitled to an annuity which had 
not been paid to her, it was held that the guardians were 
entitled to repayment for the twelve months before death 
and that for a further period of five years they could claim 
as ordinary creditors (Lambeth Guardians v. Bradshaw, 
57 Law Times, New Series, 86). Again, a pauper lunatic be- 
came entitled toa fund ; and thereupon the guardians ona 
summons in lunacy claimed six years’ arrears for past 
maintenance. An order was made by the Court in Lunacy 
for the appointment of a receiver, and for the payment 
by him out of the fund to the guardians of part of the 
arrears, the balance being applied to future maintenance. 
On the death of the lunatic there was a balance in the 
hands of the receiver. The guardians then commenced 
a creditor's administration action in the Chancery 
Division against the lunatic’s administrators, to obtain 
payment of the balance of the six years’ arrears. It 
was held by the Court of Appeal that the balance was a 
valid legal debt enforceable after the lunatic’s death (In 
re Taylor, Guardians of Edmonton Union v. Deely ; Law 
Reports, 1901, 1 Chancery, 480). But the guardians 
are ordinary and not preferential creditors (Laver v. 
Botham and Sons; Law Reports, 1895, 1 Queen’s Bench, 
59). 


111. Are there any other methods of reimbursement 
that you can mention ?—Among other methods of 
reimbursement are the assignment of or charges on mili- 
tary and naval pensions (Pensions Act, 1839), payments by 
trustees out of annuities or periodical payments (Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876, Sec. 23), 
and payments by trustees or managers out of sums 
payable by a friendly or benefit society, where the pauper 
has no wife or relative dependent on him, and the guar- 
dians or their relieving officer have declared the relief 
to be given on Joan, and have notified the secretary or 
trustees within thirty days (Divided Parishes and Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1876, Sec. 23; Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1879, Sec. 1). It may ke noted that it has 
been held that a trade union is not a benefit or friendly 
society within these enactments (Winder v. Kingston-upon- 
Hull Guardians ; Law Reports, 20 Queen’s Bench Division, 
412; 58 Law Times New Series, 583). This decision 
was based on the following ground, namely, that the lan- 
guage of Sec. 23 of the Act of 1876 contemplates legal lia- 
bility, and is inapplicable to funds which, as in the case of 
trade unions under Sec. 4 of the Trade Unions Act, 1871, 
are as regards collection and distribution not subject to 
interference by the High Court. That was the ground 
of the judgment of Mr. Justice Mathew. This reasoning, 
however, since the decision of the House of Lords in the 
Yorkshire Miners’ Association and Others v. Howden 
(Law Reports, 1905, Appeal Cases, 256; 92 Law Times, 
New Series, 701) is not unassailable ; and the decision 
in the earlier case must, I think, te now regarded as 
questionable. Also it may be pointed out that where 
trustees or managers decline to make a payment and 
the guardians apply to the justices to make an order, 
the justices cannot intervene unless the right of the 
pauper to receive the periodical payment is undisputed 
(The Queen v. Richardson, Law Reports, 1894, 2 Queen’s 
Bench, 323; 63 Law Journal, Magistrates’ Cases, 212 ; 
70 Law Times, New Series, 805). 


112. Now we come to the point of electoral disquali- 
fication ; I assume that the observations that you wish 
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to make on this subject would ke only in connection with 
its limited association with the Poor Law ?—Quite so. 
The subject of electoral disqualification is, I think, for 
the most part outside the scope of the present inquiry ; 
but the subject has, to a limited extent, an association 
with the Poor Law. For illustration of this aspect of the 
matter, I do not consider it expedient to attempt any 
exact explanation of details. The main object of what 
I have to say on the subject is to bring under the notice 
of the Commissioners some instances of the inter-relation 
of the Poor Law and Election Law. 


113. Would your observations te confined to the case 
of the Parliamentary franchise ?—Yes. ‘The general 
effect of Sec. 36 of the Reform Act, 1832 (2 William IV., 
o. 45), as extended by the Representation of the People 
Act, 1867 (30 & 31 Vict., c. 102, Sec. 40) now. is that no 
person shall be entitled to ke registered in any year 
as a Parliamentary voter for any county, city, or borough, 
who within twelve calendar months next previous to the 
15th day of July in that year has received parochial 
relief or other alms. 


114. Has the original disqualification teen modified ? 
—The disqualification arising from parochial relief has keen 
modified to a considerable extent by the Medical Re ief 
Disqualification Removal Act, 1885 (48 & 49 Vict., e. 46). 
See. 2 of that enactment is to the effect. that where a 
person has in any part of the United Kingdom received 
for himself, or for any member of his family, any medical 
or surgical assistance, or any medicine at the expense of 
any poor rate, such person shall not by reason thereof 
be deprived of any right to be registered or to vote as a 
Parliamentary voter. The term “medical or surgical 
assistance ” in the Act includes all medical and. surgical 
attendance, and all matters and things supplied by or 
on the recommendation of the medical officer having 
authority to give such attendance and recommendation 
at the expense of any poor rate (Sec. 4): 


115. Has this Act been the subject of interpretation by 
the Courts of Law ?—There are two judicial decisions on 
this enactment. The first of these, (Honeybone v. 
Hambrilge ; }.aw Reports, 18 Queen’s Bench Division 418 ; 


56 Law Journal, Queen’s Bench 46), illustrates the © 


beneficial interpretation to which the Act has been sub- 
jected. In that case, the wife of the appellant asked a 
relieving officer for an order for the attendance of a 
medical man during her confinement. The guardians 
authorised the relieving officer to give such an order. 
That officer did not in fact give it, Lut he sent an un- 
certificated midwife to the woman and afterwards paid. 
the midwife. The Revising Barrister decided adversely 
to the claim of the appellant to keregistered. The High 
Court, however, were of opinion that the midwife’s services 
were ‘‘ medical or surgical assistance’ within the Act of 
1885. It was pointed out that the rights of the husband 
were not to depend upon the character of the attendant, 
but upon the nature of the service rendered, and that the 
fact of the woman being satisfied with the assistance of a 
less qualified person than the medical officer, could not 
make the attendance less ‘‘ medical or surgical attend- 
ance ”’ within the meaning of the Act. 


116. Have you a note of any other cases tefore the 
High Court ?—The second case (Kirkhouse v. Blakeway ; 
Law Reports, 1902, 1 King’s Bench, 306 ; 71 Law Journal, 
King’s Bench, 130) affords some guide to the discrimina- 
tion of ordinary relief and medical relief. The wife of the 
claimant in this second case had, during the whole of the 
qualifying period, been maintained at the cost of the poor 
rate as a pauper patient in the Gloucester county lunatic 
asylum, and nothing had been contributed by the claimant 
towards her maintenance. The Revising Barrister thought 
that the permanent maintenance of a lunatic or imkeci'e 
was distinguishable from the medical treatment of a 
patient under a temporary attack of mental disease, 
and that such maintenance was not medical assistance 
within the meaning of the Act of 1885. He thought it 
analogous to the maintenance of a disabled or crippled 
pauper in the workhouse, and that such medical assist- 
ance, if any, as was rendered to the patient was an incident 
additional to the maintenance. The Revising Barrister 
therefore rejected the claim. The court considered that 
in the decision of the Revising Barrister there was a 
finding of fact, which they could/not and ought not. to 
distur. 
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117. Did the court give any detailed reasons for this 
judgment ?—The following passage from the judgment 
of the court shows the grounds on which it was based : 
“Tt seems to us that in all cases in which relief is given 
which is more or less of the nature both of medical relief 
and ordinary relief, a question of fact arises for the decision 
of the Revising Barrister. When in consequence of ill- 
ness (and insanity is undoubtedly illness), a voter or 
claimant, or a member of his family whom he is bound 
to support, is given medical relief, it is not the less medical 
relief, within the statute because a certain amount of 
ordinary sustenance is given as well as medicine. And 
so where a pauper in a workhouse is removed to the in- 
firmary in consequence of his illness, he would, whilst in the 
infirmary, ‘still be receiving relief other than medical 
relief within the meaning of the statute. It would tea 
question of fact for the Revising Barrister in all such cases 
what the real character of the relief was, and which kind 
was merely incidental to the other. Where a memker of 
a voter’s or claimant’s family is attacked with imsanity, 
and is in consequence removed to an asylum at the ex- 
pense of the union, we should have no doubt, and the 
Revising Barrister in this case seems to have had no doubt, 
that the case was in the first instance one of medical 
relief. But when the insane person, teing a person for 
whose support the voter or claimant is liable, remains 
permanently in the asylum, and no payment is made by 
the voter or claimant, we think a question of fact ariseg 
as to: whether the-relief has not become ordinary relief, 
as distinguished from medical. When any payment. is 
made, even although it is not as great as the cost to the 
union of the maintenance of the lunatic in the asylum, 
the inference might fairly ke drawn that there is no ordin- 
ary relief, but this is for the Revising Barrister. Where 
the maintenance has continued for a long time without 
any payment whatever, we cannot say that the Revising 
Barrister is wrong in coming to the conclusion that the 
voter or claimant is in receipt of relief other than medicai 
relief.” 


118. Have you any cases to cite with regard to ordinary 
relief ?—Yes. With regard to the effect of relief other 
than medical relief as a ground of disqualification for the 
Parliamentary franchise, the cases in which illustrations 
can be drawn from decisions of a Court of Law are com- 
paratively few. Brief mention, however, may te made of 
some of these, and of the principles to be deduced from 
the judgments of the courts. At a time of distress, a 
claimant, on application to a relieving officer, was set to 
work at breaking stones. The quantity of stones to ke 
broken according to the task of work was four bushels a 
day. The claimant for a day’s work received Is. 3d., 
and the employment continued for six weeks. The 
guardians were apparently unable to obtain such a price 
for the broken stones as would recoup them for their ex- 
penditure. And their allowance to the claimant was 
relief measured by his wants, and not by the quantity 
of his work. The Revising Barrister expunged the name 
of the claimant from the Register, and it was subsequently 
pointed out by the High Court, in upholding the decision 
of the Revising Barrister, that the work done by the 
claimant was not, so far as the ratepayers were concerned, 
remunerative, and that it was quite plain that it was 
intended to ke and was received as parochial rehef 
(Magarrill, appellant 7. The Overseers of Whitehaven and 
Preston Quarter, Whitehaven, respondents ; Law Reports, 
1885, 16 Queen’s Bench Division, 242; 55 Law J ournal, 
Queen’s Bench Division, 38). 

119. That is rather an important case. Do 1 under- 
stand the law is that where work is given to a person 
by a Poor Law authority, and the profits from the work 
given do not compensate the pay given, the person is 
supposed to be in the receipt of poor relief and to. be 
disqualified ?—That is the effect of that particular decision. 


120. Are there any cases in which the question arose 
as to the effect of relief to a father ?—The father. of a 
claimant became an inmate of a workhouse. His son 
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was called before the guardians and told that, if he did Jreland 


not pay something towards the maintenance ef his father, 
he would be summoned before the justices to .show 
cause why he should not be .ordered to maintain . his 
father. The claimant then made an offer to, contribute 
ls. 6d. a week, and the guardians accepted the offer. 
The Revising Barrister held that the claimant was, not 
disqualified. The Court of Common Pleas supported 
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the Revising Barrister. The Chief Justice observed : 
“Tt is said that because the support of the pauper cost 
the parish funds more than the sum so paid (by the son), 
the excess must be considered as parochial relief given 
to the son, inasmuch as it relieved him from a burden 
which was cast upon him by the law. TI cannot concur 
in that view (Trotter, appellant v. Trevor, respondent ; 
16 Common Bench, New Series, 48; 32 Law Journal, 
Common Pleas, 59). In a municipal case, the claimant’s 
father had been in receipt of parochial relief, and it was 
contended that relief to the father was relief to the son, 
but the Court of Queen’s Bench rejected this contention, 
and Mr. Justice Blackburn, referring to Sec. 56 of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, said: ‘I do not think 
before the Act, relief to the father could be said to be 
relief to the son, and it certainly cannot be said to be 
since”? (The Queen v. Ireland, 3 Law Reports, Queen’s 
Bench, 130; 37 Law Journal; Queen’s Bench 373). 

121. Are there any other points that you would like 
to refer to before we go from this branch of the subject ? 
—Yes. Among other things I should like to mention 
that excusal from the payment of the poor rate on the 
ground of poverty is not parochial relief (Mashiter v. 
Dunn; 6 Common Bench, 30; 18 Law Journal, Common 
Pleas, 13). On the question of the disqualifying effect 
of relief by way of loan where the loan is in fact repaid, 
there is no clear judicial decision. But the inference 
from the report of one case (Devenish, appellant v. Digby, 
respondent; 13 Common Bench, New Series, 28) is that 
the Court of Common Pleas, in the absence of argument 
and a formal judgment, did not think it necessary to 
interfere with the decision of the Revising Barrister 
who, in such circumstances, struck out the name of a 
claimant on the ground that the granting of the Joan 
was a granting of re ief notwithstanding the subsequent 
repayment. It has been suggested that a different view 
might be taken in reliance upon what was said in Kirk- 
house v. Blakeway as to the consequences of payment 
by the husband of a contribution towards the wife’s 
maintenance. On the other hand, it has been argued 
that the principle of the judgment in Harrison v. Carter 
(Law Reports, 2 Common Pleas Division, 26; 46 Law 
Journal, Common Pleas, 57) applies notwithstanding 
the repayment, and that the original receipt of the relief 
establishes, in the words of the latter judgment, “ the 
absence of that independence which is essential to the 
qualifications of a voter.” Lastly, it may be noted that 
ifthe name of a person, to whom objection might be taken 
on the ground of the receipt of parochial relief, remains 
on the Parliamentary Register after revision, in con- 
sequence of no such objection having been made, his 
vote would not be struck off on a scrutiny. The Register 
is conclusive, except only in the case of “‘ persons pro- 
hibited by any Statute or by the Common Law of Parlia- 
ment.” But the prohibition refers to some inherent, 
or for the time irremovable, quality in a person, such as sex, 
the holding of offices etc., and does not extend to a failure 
in incidents or elements such as the receipt of parochial 
relief which might be matter of objection at the revision 
(Stowe, appellant v. Jolliffe, respondent; Law Reports, 
9 Common Pleas 734). Further, in the absence of notice 
of objection, a Revising Barrister is not bound at his 
revision of the Register to expunge the name of a person 
who has received relief (Hayward, appellant, v. Scott, 
respondent; Law Reports, 5 Common Pleas Division, 
231; 49 Law Journal, Common Pleas, 167). 

122. (Mr. Booth.) Does that mean, unless the Revising 
unless there was a 


any obligation to take out the name. 

123. (Chairman.) Even if the fact is brought to his 
knowledge, he is not bound, you say, to strike out the 
name of the man who has received the relief, unless some- 
body formally objects ?—-Unless there is a proper objec- 
tion. 


124. (Mr. Bentham.) Has it not been held that the 


lists which are given to the overseers by the Relieving 


Officers are objections ?—Not in themselves, for the pur- 
poses of this particular decision, I think. There mrst 
have been special notice of objection in any case brought 
before the Revising Barrister. 

125. By the overseers ; that is, by those who make up 
the lists ?—Possib y the decision might recognise notice 
by any one of the representatives of the sides appearing 
before the Revising Barrister. 
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126. (Mr. Patten-Mecdougall.) Is there no duty upon j7y, Alfwd 


the Relieving Officer to bring the list under the notice 
of those who are making up the roll ?—He should un- 
doub'e l'y supp y the overseers wi h the names of persons 
who have received relief, and shou'd ptocuce his books 
to the overseers ; but I take it that the objection which is 
in contemplation here might inc’ude an objection raised 
by one or other of the representatives of the parties 
appearing before the Revising Barrister. 


127, (Mr. Gardiner.) Ought not the relieving officer to 
call the attention of the overseers to the fact that these 
people had received Poor Law relief ?—Certainly. H 
furnishes lists, and produces his books. 


128. And they are bound to act on them?—Yes. The 
documents in the overseers’ possession would be at the 
Revision Court, butthe mere presence of those docu- 
ments in court, I take it, would not, within this 
decision, amount to such an objection as the court required 
the Revising Barrister to have before him. I am speaking 
now of the mere physical presence of the documents at 
the court. 


129. In compiling the list which is to go before the 
Revising Barrister ought not the overseers to take into 
account the relieving officer’s statement ?—That is another 
matter. My answer is Yes, but that is not concerned 
with the revision—that is a matter preceding the revision. 
What the duty of the relieving officer to the overseer may 
be, is clear. The question here is, what is the duty of the 
Revising Barrister at the Revision Court ? 


130. (Miss Hill). Is it not the duty of the overseer to 
strike out the names ?—There is no doubt as to what the 
duty of the overseer would be ; but here we are considering 
the case where the overseer has left the names on the list. 
for some reason or other. 


131. I take it you use the term “‘ the duty of the over- 
seer ” in a legal sense as well as in a moral sense; the over- 
seer would be legally bound to strike out the name, would 
he not ?—He should doit. As to the legal point I am not 
altogether prepared to say what the provision is for en- 
forcing any obligation of this kind. Clearly the name 
ought not to be on the list. 


132. It ought not to be on the list, and the question is, 
whose duty is it to see that it should be taken off the list 
—that is what one would like to know ?—The only point 
decided in that case was that if on the list when the list 
comes before the Revising Barrister, he, without a special 
objection, is not bound to take it out. 


133. (Sir Samuel Provis.) I think the practice is this, is 
it not—the relieving officer sends to the overseers a list of. 
persons who have received relief ?—Yes. 


134. The overseers then strike out the names of the 
persons who have received relief according to that list, or 


at all events are expected to strike them out ?—Certainly,. 


the overseers should strike them out. 


135. If the overseers fail to do that, then a man’s name 
cannot be removed from the list, unless objection is taken: 
formally before the Revising Barrister ?—That seems to 
be the position. 


136. (Chairman.) That I think finishes the question of 
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qualification, and now we go to the question of indoor Retirr. 


relief. 


What reference to this question do you note in the Poor Law 


Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 ?—By Sec. 15 of the Amendment 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, the government of work- Act, 1834, 


houses is enumerated as aspecial purpose to which rules, 
orders and regulations made by the Local Government 
Board may relate. Other purposes are set out in Secs. 26 
and 42. These are classification, the nature and amount 
of the relief to be given to, and the labour to be exacted 
from, the persons relieved, and the preservation of good 
order. 


Sees. 15 
& 42, 


, 26, 


137. Do you wish to say anything about the expression Definiti. n of 


‘* workhouse ”’ as used in the Act of 1834 ?—In Sec. 109 of “workhouse.” 


the Act there is a definition of the term ‘“‘ workhouse.”? 
The word, according to this interpretation, is to be con- 
strued to include ‘‘ any houre in which the poor of any 
parish or union shall be lodged and maintained, or any 
house or building purchased, erected, hired, or used at 
the expense of the poor rate by any parish, vestry, 
guardian, or overseer for the reception, employment, 
classification or relief of any poor person therein at the 
expense of such parish.” 
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Mr. Alfred 138. Why was the definition so wide ?—Respecting this 
Douglas — definition, it is necessary for the better understanding of 
_Adrian, _ provisions to be hereafter explained that something should 

C.B., K.C. be said now about the state of things existing in 1834. 

The Act of that year had specia! reasons for the compre- 


poh dec Loe hensive terms of the definition which it contained. It was 
Types of intended to bring under some measure of control all kinds 
buildings of localinstitutions maintained for the reception of inmates 


included in at the cost of the Poor Rate. Of these institutions the 

definition. houses under Jonas Hanway’s Act (7 Geo. III. c. 39) for 
the reception of Metropolitan children were specially 
mentioned in Sec. 15 of the Poor Law Amendment Act 
1834; but all other establishments, whether under local 
Acts or under the general law, were intended to be swept 
in by the definition. The definition was intended to 
include: (1) Poorhouses provided for the impotent under 
Sec. 4 of the 43 Elizabeth, c. 2, and at first taking the form 
of cottages or larger structures on the waste, or, at a much 
later date, buildings on ground purchased or leased by the 
churchwardens and overseers, (59 Geo. III. c. 12, Secs. 
8-10.) (2) Buildings provided under a long series of local 
Acts beginning with a Bristol local Act of 1696, and de- 
signed at the outset to combine with the housing of the 
impotent (including the insane) facilities for carrying on 
manufactures by the labour of the inmates. It was pro- 
bably to places of this kind that Sec. 2 of the 56 Geo. 
III. c. 129, was specially applicable in its prohibition of 
the chaining or confinement by chains or manacles of any 
poor person of sane mind. (3) Buildings originally de- 
signed either as part of the buildings of class 2, or separ- 
ately, to answer the purposes of Houses of Correction for 
persons who did not employ themselves to work (43 
Elizabeth, c. 2, Sec. 2), or for rogues, as in the case of the 
workhouses for London and Westminster under the 13 
and 14 Ch. II. c. 12, Sec. 4. (4) Buildings provided 
under the general law during the period between the pass- 
ing of the 9 Geo. I. c. 7 (Sir Edward Knatchbull’s Act) 
and the passing of the 36 Geo, III. c. 23 (Sir William 
Young’s Act). There was a remarkable difference in the 
characteristics of the workhouses of this period. The 
workhouse of the 9 Geo. I. c. 7, belongs to a system of the 
strictest administration; for if a pauper refused relief in 
a workhouse of that type, he was declared to be ‘‘ not 
entitled to ask or receive collection or relief from the 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor” (9 Geo. I 
c. 7, Sec. 4). On the other hand, the workhouse of Gilbert’s 
Act (22 Geo. III. c. 83) may be said to have given effect 
to local option in the direction of laxity; for the work- 
house under that Act was not a place in which the test of 
labour could be applied. 


Recommend- 139. What was the plan of dealing with these work- 

ations of houses under the new Poor Law Act of 1834 ?—With 

Commission buildings of these various classes in existence, the Com- 

of Inquiry a3 missioners of Inquiry in 1832 (p. 312) came to the con- 

to work- clusion that, although a considerable proportion of 

oases. parishes were without workhouses, their combination 
into unions would leave few districts in which the existing 
workhouse room would not suffice. The plan indicated 
in the Report of the Commissioners was followed when 
the Act of 1834 was framed. A definition wide enough 
to include every kind of existing establishment was 
adopted. And the Act of 1834 was directed specially 
to the utilisation of those establishments under the 
control of the Central Authority ; while for the building 
of new workhouses the consent of the localities interested 
was made necessary. In principle the law at the present 
day is as the Act of 1834 left it. 


Ui ovision 140. Will you state the effect of the law as regards the 

of new work- provision of new Workhouses ?—By Sec. 23 of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, the Central Authority, 
with the consent in writing of a majority of the guardians 
of a union not having a workhouse, or with the consent ot a 
majority of the ratepayers and owners of property, may 
order and direct the guardians to build a workhouse, and 
to purchase or hire land for the purpose, or to purchase or 
hire a workhouse or a building for the purpose of begin 
used as or converted into a workhouse. 


Alterationsof 141. What are the powers of the Local Government 
workhouses. Board for the alteration of workhouses ?—With the like 
consent, the Local Government Board may direct the 
enlargement or alteration of an existing workhouse, or 
the provision of an additional workhouse. But as regards 
existing workhouses, the Local Government Board under 
Sec. 25 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, may, 
without requiring the consent mentioned in Sec. 23, 
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direct the guardians having a workhouse or a building 
capable of being converted into a workhouse to en’arge or 
alter the premises. Where the cost of an enlargement, 
alteration or improvement of the workhouse,or its premises, 
drainage or other appurtenances, does not exceed £500, 
the guardians may do what is necessary, with the consent, 
but without a formal order of the Local Government 
Board (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1866, Sec. 8). Also 
the power of the Local Government Board to give direc- 
tions by an Order under Sec. 25 of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act 1834 is, by Sec. 8 of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1868, made applicable to the pro- 
vision of proper drainage, sewers, ventilation, fixtures, 
furniture, surgical and medical appliances and other 
conveniences at a workhouse. 


142. What is the law as regards the acquisition of Acquisit 
land ?—With respect to the acquisition of land, the of land f 
Union and Parish Property Act, 1835 (5 & 6 William 1V., workho 
ce. 69), empowered corporations and persons under disa- 
bility to sell or exchange lands or buildings for use as or 
conversion into a workhouse, or as a site for a workhouse 
or for occupation with a workhouse or for any other pur- 
poses approved by the Central Authority. Guardians, 
by Sec. 3, are empowered, with the approval and 
subject to the rules, orders and regulations of the Central 
Authority, and, in the case of a union, with the consent 
of the owners and ratepayers of the parish concerned, to 
sell, exchange, or let or otherwise dispose of any work- 
house or property, and to apply the proceeds towards the 
purchase or building of a workhouse or otherwise for the 
benefit of the Poor Law Union. The Act of 1835 further by 
Sec. 4 provided that all powers and authorities under a 
number of Acts which include the 59 Geo. III., ec. 12 
(Sturges Bourne’s Act), the Poor Relief Act, 1831 (1 & 
2 William IV., c. 42 and 1 & 2 William IV., c. 59) should be 
exercised by the guardians under the control and subject 
to the rules, orders, and regulations of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. The section continues: “ All the aforesaid 
powers and authorities relating to the enclosing, purchasing, 
hiring or taking any waste, common, or other land for the 
purpose or purposes in the said Acts mentioned shall extend 
and apply to, and may be so exercised as aforesaid by the 
said . . . guardians for the purpose of being used as the 
site of a workhouse or of being occupied with a workhouse 
or for any other purposes of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1834.” 


143. Have you any comments to make upon the Applied 
passage which you have just quoted ?—Of the old visions: 
statutes to which Sec. 4 of the Act of 1835 refers, it may Poor Re 
suffice to say that the most important is probably Act, 18. 
Sturges Bourne’s Act or the Poor Relief Act, 1819 "especti 
(59 Geo. III. c. 12). I refer to this enactment in “™* 
connection with indoor relief because, whatever may ke 
the practical value of the provision at the present time, it 
would seem that if the powers are exerciseable they must 
be mainly, at least, if not invariably, exercised in con- 
nection with a scheme for housing the persons assisted. 


144. Will you give the words of the provision in 
Sturges Bourne’s Act ?—I quote Sec. 12 of the Poor 
Relief Act, 1819, ‘‘ And whereas by an act passed in the 
forty-third year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor are directed to 
set to work certain persons therein described. And 
whereas by the laws now in force sufficient powers are 
not given to the churchwardens and overseers to enable 
them to keep such persons fully and constantly employed. 
Be it further enacted that it shall be lawful for the church- 
wardens and overseers of the poor of any parish with the 
consent of the inhabitants thereof in vestry assembled, 
to take into their hands any land or ground which shall 
belong to such parish, or to the churchwardens and over- 
seers of the poor of such parish, or to the poor thereof, or 
to purchase or to hire and take on lease for or on account 
of the parish any suitable portion or portions of land 
within or near to such parish not exceeding twenty acres 


_ in the whole, and to employ and set to work in the cultiva- 


tion of such land, on account of the parish, any such 
persons as by law they are directed to set to work, and to 
pay to such of the poor persons so employed as shall not 
be supported by the parish reasonable wages for their 
work, and the poor persons so employed shall have such 
and the like remedies for the recovery of their wages and 
shall be subject to such and the like punishment for 
misbehaviour in their employment as other labourers in 
husbandry are by law entitled and subject to.” — 
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ing 145. There were amendments of this provision, were 
ents there not ?—By the Poor Relief Act,1831 (1 & 2 William 
: Iv IV. c. 42) the area of land to be hired or taken on lease 
scale d for the employment of the poor was enlarged to. an extent 


not exceeding fifty acres (Sec. 1). The parish officers 


59). with the consent of the lord of the manor and majority 
of commoners were empowered .to enclose not exceeding 
fifty acres of waste for cultivation. By the 1 & 2 William 
IV. c. 59, Sec. 1, the powers of the Poor Relief Act, 1819, 
were made applicable to forest or waste lands belonging 
to the Crown, of which plots not exceeding fifty acres 
might be enclosed. 

\ of 146. Perhaps you would explain to the Commission why 

aie you have drawn special attention to this Act ?—I have 


rice quoted Sec. 12 of Sturges Bourne’s Act in extenso, 
slief | because it is a provision about which of late years much 
9 discussion has arisen. This discussion led the Local 
Government Board in 1893 to submit a case to the law 
officers. The opinion of the law officers upon the ques- 
tions put with regard to the operative effect, at the present 
day, of the enactment abore mentioned was that all the 
powers conferred on overseers under Sec. 12 of Sturges 
Bourne’s Act had passed to the guardians by virtue of 
the Union and Parish Property Act, 1835, that the guar- 
. dians could exercise their power under the first-mentioned 
provision and the amending Act (the Poor Relief Act, 
1831) to the extent of fifty acres in respect of each parish, 
but that the power would besubject to the control of the 
Local Government Board in the direction of reducing but 
not increasing the acreage tobe taken. The law officers 
were also of opinion that it was intended that the relief 
of persons to be set to work under the Poor Relief Act, 
1601, should be given in the form of wages. The law 
officers further considered that the words in the Act of 
1601 which refer to persons who ‘‘use no ordinary and 
daily trade of life to get their living by’ would include 
persons out of employment who are, at the time in 
question, carrying on no daily trade. On the legal aspect 
of the matter I only wish to add that with regard to the 
law officers’ interpretation of the Poor Relief Act, 1601, as 
including persons carrying on no daily trade through 
being at the time out of employment, it is to be noted (1) 
That when in the case of The Attorney-General v. Merihyr 
Tydvi! Union the Act of 1601 was considered by the 
Master of the Rolls in 1900, his Lordship said that he had 
not succeeded in finding any judicial interpretation of the 
words; and (2) That such contemporary explanation as 
is to found outside the reports of decided cases seems 
rather to favour the conclusion that the words may have 
originally described the habitual loafer, or, as the in- 
structions to justices in the preceding reign phrased it, 
“the man that useth no trade whereby he may attain 
his living in truth to set his wife, children and families to 
work.” Subsequently the Pre.ident of the Local 
Government Board in the House of Common; stated his 
views on the position arising out of the existing law. 
It would probably be desirable that a copy of this 
statement should be handed in (see Appendix Vol. I. (A) 
No. 1 (8) ). 

147. You have stated that the law officers of the Crown 
gave their opinion that the Local Government Board 
had the power of limiting the amount. of land to be pur- 
chased ; had they the power of prohibiting any land to be 
purchased ?—They had the power to reduce below fifty 
acres, not to increase. 

148. And not to prohibit ?—The opinion dil not 
expressly men‘ion prohibition. 

atson 149. Have you any other comments to make on the 
Ee Act of 1819 ?—It may be well now to draw attention 
rt & few facts about the Act of 1819 and the amending 
ak provisions of 1831. The first fact is that an important 

* proviso, which has no direct bearing upon the Poor 
Law, was attached to Sec. 12 of the Act of 1819. The 
proviso is to be found in the following section (13) and 


is to this effect: ‘Provided that for the promotion of’ 


industry amongst the poor, it shall be lawful for the 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor of any parish, 
with the consent of the inhabitants in vestry assembled, 
to let any portion and portions of such parish land as 
aforesaid, or of the land to be so purchased or taken 


“< on accountsof the parish to any poor and industrious 


'- inhabitant of the parish, .to besby him.or her occupied 
er cultivated on: his:or: her own-account, and: for his 


- or her own benefit at such reasonable rent.and for such:: 
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term as shall by the inhabitants in vestry be fixed and 
determined. Another fact is that it was in the main 
for the sake of this proviso that the extension to fifty 
acres was commended to Parliament’ by the member 
who brought forward the Bill which afterwards became 
law as the Poor Relief Act, 1831. So at least is to be 
gathered from the report in Hansard of the observa- 
tions of Mr. Briscoe and Mr. Sturges Bourne on the 
introduction of the Bill. Thus, Mr. Briscoe, who moved 
to introduce the Bill, referred to it as a measure to amend 
the 59 George III. c. 12 “so far as it relates to the let- 
ting and leasing of land to labourers.” Mr. Sturges 
Bourne approved of the proposed alteration. Another 
member instanced in support of the motion the case 
of many persons who had accepted-small spots of ground 
on condition of not receiving parish re ief, and who had 
all done well and brought up ‘arge families. Sir J. 
Shelley thought that parishes ought to take a quantity 
of land in order to give employment to their own poor ; 
and thus in some measure enable the pauper to con- 
tribute to his own support. Another member, who 
thought that such a plan would be impracticable, and 
objected to patching up the then existing system, favoured 


- the letting of small portions of ‘and by private indivi- 


duals to poor men who would thus be enab ed to sup- 
port themse'ves without entire y depending on parish 
assistance. In the House of Lords, on the other hand, 
the Duke of Richmond is reported.in terms which are 


. consistent with the view that the Bill had his support 


because it would enable the overseers to provide em- 
ployment. 

150. The Act of 1831, I understand, was afterwards 
amended ; what have you to say about the amend- 
ment ?—Another fact worthy of note in connection 
with the letting of ‘and to the poor is that in 1832, that 
is, in the next session after the passing of the 1 and 2 
William IV. c. 42, and the 1 and 2 William IV. c. 59, 
the view of those measures as designed to faci itate 
the provision of allotments for poor persons desiring 
to rent them is i ustrated by the extension, for the 
purposes of these Acts, of the 2 William IV., c. 42, 
which is entitled, ““an Act to authorise (in parishes 
enc'osed under any Act of Parliament) the letting of 
the poor allotments in small portions to industrious 
cottagers.”* 


151. Do you wish to say anything about the origin 
of Sections 12 and 13 of Sturges Bourne’s Act ?—The 
origin of these Sections is probably traceable to a report 
of the Select Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons in 1817 to consider of the Poor Laws. In that 
report the Committee discussed at some length (p. 17) 
the question of the possible effect of interpreting the 
Poor Relief Act, 1601, as having for its object the find- 
ing of work for all by the State. The Committee con- 
sidered that this was a condition which it was not in 
the power of any law to fulfil. Experimentally, how- 
ever, they recommended that all possible facility of 
providing employment should be given; care being 
taken that the:'ocal work to be supplied shou d be such 
as woud least sensibly interfere with existing occupa- 
tions and trades. In country parishes agricu ture, in 
the opinion of the Committee, afforded the most obvious 
and useful source of employment. They instanced 
the cases of two parochial farms in Kent. The Com- 
mittee then observed: ‘“‘ Yet great benefit might, in 
the opinion of your Committee, be derived from some 
parishes being enabled to possess themselves of as much 
land as might produce at least an adequate supply of 
‘provisions for those whom they are bound to maintain, 
and would afford the means which otherwise might 
be wanting of bringing to the test the willingness to 
work. of some of the applicants for employment; but 
_it would operate still more beneficially if it enabled 
parishes collectively, under proper restrictions, to follow 
the example of those individual proprietors of ‘and, 
who have been in the practice of letting very small 
‘portions of land on reasonable terms to industrious 
labourers {0 culiivate on their own account.” 


152*, Will. you now 1eturn to your description of the 
“modern Poor Law re pecting the acquisition of and? 
—The guardians, .by virtue of Section 7 of the 
©Union and »Parish.: Property Act, 1835, werd: forthe 


accept, take and hold for the benefit of the union, buid 
C 
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-vpurposes: of that Act incorporated and empowered.’ to» «i 
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upon conviction to a penalty or imprisonment in default 


Mr. Alfred ings, lands, or other property ; but the later machinery 
Douglas provided by the Lands Clauses Acts has only partially (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, Sec. 92). 
Adrien, been made available for the transactions of the guardians. : 
Le KC. ' ; : : 154. Are there any other enactments that you wish (Offence 
. = The aaphaiee ae peache eee A eee ane es aoe to enumerate as to the punishment of offences in work- flick of 
Bijan, 1908, Occurs ip the Metropolitan: Fooy A0u0 » BS explamee houses ?—Under Section 3 of the Vagrancy Act, 1824, inmates, 


by the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, Sec. 35. By Sec. 


every person “‘ being able wholly or in part to maintain 


52 of the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, and the Lands Clauses Conso!i- 
dation Acts Amendment Act, 1860, were incorporated for 
the purposes of the Poor Law Acts not on'y in the case of 
guardians but alsoin that of managers. Ina limited way, 
too, the Act of 1867, by Secs. 53 and 54, authorises the use 
of so much of the Lands Clauses Acts as relates to compul- 
sory purchase. The restrictions on the use of the provisions 
relating to compulsory purchase are: (1) That these 
provisions shall on'y be put in force for the enlargement 
of a workhouse, hospital or schoo’ existing at the passing 
of the Act of 1867; and (2) That the Local Govern- 
ment Board shall direct the purchase by an order after 
advertisement and notice to the owners. The guardians 
may also, with the approval of the Local Government 
Board, but without an order, hire or take on lease for 
a term not exceeding five years, land or buildings for 
the relief or emp!oyment of the poor, and the use of the 
guardians or their officers. 


152. Now perhaps you will indicate to us the provi- 
sions for workhouse management ?—With regard 
to the management of a workhouse, mention may be 
made of the provisions of Sec. 21 of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1834. By that section all statutory powers of 
prey aring poorhouses or workhouses for the reception 
of poor persons, and the dieting, clothing, employing 
and governing of the poor, together with ‘all powers 
of regulating and conducting all other workhouses what- 
soever and of governing, providing for, and employing 
the poor therein,” and all auxiliary powers, are to be 
exercised under the control of the Local Government 
Board and subject to their rules, orders, and regulations. 
But on the formation of a Union, under the Act of 1834, 
the workhouse of the union is to be governed by the 
Board of Guardians (Sec. 38). And the same result is to 
ensue upon the constitution of a board of guardians for 
a single parish (Sec. 39). There are, however, certain 
wm atiers which Parliament has thought fit to make s b- 
jects of special enactment, instead of leaving them 
entirely to the regulations of the Local Government 
Board and their predecessors. A few instances may 


himself . . by work, or by other means, and wilfully 
refusing or neglecting so to do, by which refusal or neg- 
lect. . he shall have become chargeable . . shall 
be deemed an idle and disorderly person.” This en- 
actment was considered by the High Court in St. Saviour’s 
Union v. Burbridge (Law Reports, 1900, 2 Queen’s Bench, 
695; 69 Law Journal, Queen’s Bench, 886). A relieving 
officer had knowledge that the defendant was suffering 
from delirium tremens at his own residence, and that 
he was dangerous to himself and others. The man was 
removed to the union infirmary as an alleged lunatic. 
On admission he was found to be suffering from delirium 
tremens, and thereupon an order of detention was ob- 
tained under the Lunacy Acts. He was discharged 
after having been chargeable for five days. The Magis- 
trate before whom the summons obtained by the guar- 
dians was heard, dismissed the case. The High Court 
upheld the view of the Magistrate, and considered that 
the fact that the illmess which rendered the defendant 
incapable of maintaining himself was produced by his 
own voluntary acts of intoxication did not render the 
omission to maintain himself neglect within the meaning 
of the enactment. The offence of absconding from 
a workhouse with clothes, linen or other goods or things 
belonging to the workhouse, entails liability.to imprison- 
ment with hard labour on conviction (Poor Relief Act, 
1815, Sec. 2; Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, Sec. 58 ; 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1850, Sec. 8). The Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Victoria, c. 57) by 
Sec. 5 gives authority for prescribing “‘a task of work 
to be done by any person relieved in any workhouse in 
return for the food and lodging afforded to such person.” 
The Pauper Inmates Discharge and Regulation Act, 1871, 
with regard to pauper inmates who are not casuals, 
enacts by Sec. 7 that any pauper who refuses or neglects 
to do the work or observe the regulations prescribed 
shall be deemed an idle and disorderly person within 
the Vagrancy Act, 1824; and that any pauper who com- 
mits the same offence, after previous conviction, is to 
be deemed a rogue and vagabond within the same Act. 


155. Have you anything to add about detention ?— aes 
The Act of 1871 also confers speci.l powers of detention workhou 
with regard to paupers who are not casuals. Thus inmates. 


ke given. The admission of the applicant for relief in 
a workhouse is in certain cases a matter of urgency. 
Weere the person who applies professes to be a destitute 


“wanderer or wayfarer, the master, porter or other officer, 
-or the relieving officer or overseer to whom the application 
is made, may search the applicant or cause him to be 
searched, and may take from him any money found upon 
him and deliver it to the guardians. This provision 
is contained in the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1848, 
Sec. 10. That section continues: ‘‘ Every person 
who shall apply for relief at any workhouse, or to any 
relieving officer or overseer, having at the time of such 
application in his possession and under his immediate 
control any money or other property, of which on enquiry 
made by the guardians or their officers, or by overseers, 
he shall not make correct and complete disclosure, shall 
be taken to be an idle and disorderly person within the 
meaning of the Vagrancy Act, 1824, and shall be punish- 
able accordingly.” 


153. Have you anything further to say respecting the 
provisions relating to workhouses ?— Yes, I have some- 
thing to say in respect of discipline. Adults in a work- 
house since the Poor Relief Act, 1814 (Sec. 7), have 
been exempt from corporal punishment; but refusal to 
work, drunkenness, or other misbehaviour, may, on 
conviction, subject a pauper to imprisonment by virtue 
of Sec. 5 of the Poor Relief Act, 1815, and Sec. 58 of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844. These enactments, 
however, do not apply to the case of a pauper, who, 
being able bedied, refused to obey an order to transfer 
‘himself from one workhouse to another into which able- 
bodied paupers were receivable (Mile End Guardians v. 
‘Sims ; Law Reports, 1905, 2 King’s Bench, 200: 74 Law 
Journal, King’s Bench, 647; 92 Law Times, New Series, 


Sec. 4, as amended by Sec. 4 of the Poor Law Act, 
1899, provides that the guardians may direct that any 
pauper inmate of the workhouse, or the paupers of any 
class therein, shall be detained after giving notice to quit 
for times not exceeding the following limited periods ; . 
that is to say—(1) If the pauper has not previously dis- 
charged, himself within a month before the notice— 
twenty-four hours ; (2) If he has discharged himself once 
or oftener within the month—forty-eight hours ; (3) If he 
has discharged himself more than twice within two months 
—seventy-two hours; (4) If he has in the opinion of 
the guardians discharged himself frequently without 
sufficient reason—one hundred and six:y-eight hours. 
These rules are subject to provisoes, of which the 
effect, as gathered from the two Acts, is as follows: 
(1) The guardians may alter or rescind their direc- 
tion, and they, or in the interval between their 
meetings, the Visiting Committee (whose direction is to be 
entered in the Visitors’ Book) may exempt, either wholly 
or partially, any pauper from the operation of Sec. 4 
of the Act of 1871. (2) The master may, if the guardians 
be not sitting, or the Visiting Committee be not in attend- 
ance, discharge a pauper to whom Sec. 4 of the Act of 
1871 applies before the expiration of a period, if any 
circumstances in his opinion require this to be done. The 
master is to report the facts to the guardians at their 
next meeting. (3) Sec. 4 of the Act of 1871 is not to 
apply to casual paupers. (4) A direction requiring a 
longer notice than seventy-two hours to be given must be 
entered in the Minutes, and must specify the name or 
names of the pauper or paupers to whom it applies. 


238). The unauthorised introduction of spirituous 
or fermented liquor into a workhouse is an offence render- 
ing the offender liable to apprehension by the master 
or an officer acting under the master’s direction, and 


156. Is there any law as to the prevention of such Further 
offences as absconding from workhouses ?—A pauper eo 
who absconds or escapes from or leaves a workhouse i Santas 
during the period for which he may be detained therein or ’ 
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wilfully gives a false name or makes a false statement for service according to his own creed is not provided in the jy». 4 Ifred 





the purpose of obtaining relief, is to be deemed anidle and workhouse, is to be permitted, subject to regulations to Douglas 
disorderly person. If he commits either offence after be approved of or ordered by the Local Government Adrian, 
previous conviction, or if he wilfully destroys or injures Board, to attend, at such times as they allow, some place of C.B., K,C. 
his own clothes or damages any of the property of the worship of his own denomination within a convenient Jan. 1906 


guardians, he is to be deemed a rogue, and vagabond. distance of the workhouse, if there be suchin the opinion of 


And it may be added that by a later Act, that is to say, 
the Casual Poor Act, 1882, which is to be construed as one 
with the Act of 1871, the scope of possible offence has been 
enlarged ; so that a person who, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing relief ‘for himself, or for any other person wilfully 
gives a false name, or makes or uses a false statement to 
the guardians of any Union or any of their officers ”’ is to 
be deemed an idle and disorderly person within Sec. 
3 of the Vagrancy Act, 1824 (Casual Poor Act, 1882, 
Sec. 5). In the case of a pauper who absconds or 
escapes from or leaves a workhouse when suffering from 
bodily disease of an infectious or contagiots character, 
the Justice convicting him of the offence may suspend the 
execution of the warrant, or may order the pauper to be 
taken back to the workhouse to be cured. When the 
pauper is cured, the warrant is to be executed. A pauper 
absconding, escaping or leaving, may be apprehended by a 
workhouse officer or a constable without previous summons 
or warrant. The officer or constable may take the pauper 
when apprehended before a justice, and on the order of the 
justice may take the pauper back to the workhouse, 
Sec. 8 of the Act of 1871 enacts that the master or 
porter of the workhouse may take before a justice an 
inmate charged with any disorderly conduct, offence or 
misbehaviour, punishable upon a summary conviction 
without a summons or warrant. If the inmate be com- 
mited to gaol, and there be no constable present to execute 
the warrant, the master or porter may convey the inmate 
to gaol. For the purposes of this Section, the master or 
porter will have all the powers and authorities of a con- 
stable. 


157. Are there any other circumstances you wish to 
mention in connection with detention in a workhouse ?— 


of the Board But the guardians may, for abuse of the 
permission, or on some other special ground, refuse per- 
mission to any particular inmate. In that case the 
guardians must cause an entry of the refusal and its 
grounds to be made in their minutes (Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1868, Sec. 21.) As regards children, it is to be ob- 
served that no rules, orders, regulations, or bye-laws 
may authorise the education of a child in a workhouse 
in any religious creed other than that professed by the 
parents or surviving parent, and to which the parents or 
surviving parent shall object, or, in the case of an orphan, 
to which the godfather or godmother shall so object 
(Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, Sec. 19). 


159. What is the effect of the enactments relating to the Greeq 
creed register ?—The master of a workhouse or the master register, &c. 


or superintendent of a pauper school is to keep a register 
of the religious creed of the pauper inmates separate from 
all other registers, and in such form, and with such particu- 
lars as are prescribed by the Local Government Board by 
an order under their seal. Upon the admission of an 
inmate, the master or superintendent is to make due 
inquiry into the religious creed of the inmate and enter 
the religious creed in the register (Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1868, Sec. 16). In the case of a child under twelve, 
whether either of its parents be in the workhouse or not, 
or whether it be an orphan, or deserted child, the master 
or superintendent is to enter in the creed register as the 
religious creed of the child, the religious creed of the father, 
if the master or superintendent know or can ascertain it by 
reasonable inquiry, or if it cannot be so ascertained, the 
creed of the mother, if it be known to or can in like manner 
be ascertained by the master or superintendent. The 


creed of an illegitimate child under twelve is to be deemed 
to be that of its mother, when that can be ascertained 
(Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, Sec. 17). Ifa ques- 
tion arises as to the correctness of an entry in the creed 
register, the Local Government Board may, if they think 


ae, Another instance of detention is that authorised by Sec. 


a 22 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1867, as amended 
ering by Sec, 342 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. The amended 
m section is to the effect that when there is in any workhouse 


rium a poor person suffering from delirium tremens or from fit, inquire into the circumstances of the case, and deter- 
nens or —_ bodily disease of an infectious or contagious character, mine the question by directing the entry to remain or to be 
ctious and the medical officer of the workhouse, uponexamination amended according to their judgment (Poor Law Amend- 
ases. : 


reports in writing that the person is not in a fit state to 
leave the workhouse without danger to himself or others, 
the guardians may direct the master to detain the person 
in the workhouse, or, if the guardians be not sitting, the 
master of the workhouse may, until the next meeting of 
the guardians, detain him therein, and the person so 
detained is not to be discharged from the workhouse until 
the medical officer in writing certifies that the discharge 
may take place. The enactment is not to prevent the 
removal of a poor person after the parent or next of kin 
has given to the guardians such an undertaking as they 
deem satisfactory to provide for the removal, charge, and 
maintenance of the person with due care and attention 
while the malady continues, 


158. Have you anything to say about the rights and 


hts, &e., privileges of workhouse inmates ?—Certain rights and 
vorkhouse privileges of workhouse inmates are the subject of express 


legislation. Thus a husband and wife, both above the age 
of sixty, are not to be compelled to live separate and apart 
from each other (Poor Law Board Act, 1847, Sec. 23). 
Also where either husband or wife is infirm, sick, disabled 
by injury, or above sixty, the guardians may permit the 
husband and wife to live together. Every such case 
is to be forthwith reported to the Local Government 
Board (Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1876, Sec. 10). No rules, orders or regulations or bye-laws 
may oblige an inmate to attend a religious service cele- 
brated in a mode contrary to his religious principles. Any 
licensed minister of the religious persuasion of an inmate 
may at all times in the day, on the request of the inmate, 
visit the workhouse for the purpose of affording religious 
assistance to the inmate, and also for the purpose of in- 
structing the inmate’s child in the principles of their 
religion (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, Sec. 19). A 
licensed minister means a person in holy orders, and a 
person teaching or preaching in any congregation for re- 
ligious worship, whose place of meeting is certified and 
recorded according to law (Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1844, Sec 74). Every inmate for whom a religious 


ment Act, 1868, Sec. 18). Every minister of a denomina- 
tion officiating in the church, chapel, or other registered 
place of religious worship of the denomination which shall 
be nearest to a workhouse or school or any ratepayer of any 
parish in the union is to be allowed to inspect the creed 
register at any time of any day, except Sunday, between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. (Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1868, Sec. 20). The minister may, in accordance 
with such regulations as the Local Government Board 
approve or prescribe, visit and instruct an inmate entered 
in the creed register as belonging to the religious creed of 
the minister, unless the inmate, being above fourteen, and 
after having been visited at least once by the minister, 
object to be instructed by him (Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1868, Sec. 20). No child who is regularly visited 
by a minister of his own religious creed for the purpose of 
religious instruction shall, if the parents or surviving 
parent, or, in the case of orphans or deserted children, if 
the minister make request in writing to that effect, 
be instructed in any other religious creed, or to be required 
or permitted to attend the service of any other religious 
creed than that entered in the creed register, except a 
child above twelve, who desires to receive instruction in 
some other creed, or to attend the service of any other 
religious creed, and who is considered, by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to be competent to exercise a judgment on 
the subject (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, Sec. 22). 


160. Now will you state the law respecting the buria! 
of deceased inmates ?—The burial of workhouse inmates 
is a matter for which statutory provision has been made. 
The workhouse is to be considered as situated in the 
parish in the union, where an inmate resided last previ- 
ously to his removal to the workhouse. (Union Charge- 
ability Act, 1865, Section 10). The guardians may cause 
the dead body (unless the deceased or the husband, wife 
or next of kin have otherwise desired) to be buried in the 
churchyard or other consecrated burial ground be- 
longing to the parish, division of parish, chapelry or place 
in which the death may have occurred (Poor Law Amend- 


a 
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Mr, Alfred ment, Act, 1844, Sec. 31)... The burial fee or fees pay... (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, See, 31). Guar- 
Douglas. able by the custom of the place, or under the provisions of .. dians may contribute such a. sum as the Local Government 
Adrian, an Act of Parliament, will be payable out of the poor... Board may approve towards the enlargement of any 

_ C.B., B.C.” yates to the person who by the custom or the Act. is en-, churchyard or consecrated public burial ground of the 
8 JanT908 titled to receive the fee. No officer.connected with the parish, in which the workhouse is situated, or in any 


My. Alfred 





relief of the poor may receive money for a pauper burial, 
or act as undertaker for personal gain or reward, or receive 
money from a dissecting school, or school of anatomy or 
hospital or from any person to whom. the body.may be 
delivered, or derive any personal emolument whatever 
for, or in respect of, the burial or disposal of the body 


other parish of the union, or towards obtaining any such 


_ consecrated burial ground. The guardians may bury in 


the ground so enlarged or obtained. But the obligation 
to bury elsewhere, if the deceased or the husband, wife or - 
next of kin shall have so requested, will not be discharged. 
or varied (Poor Law Amendment. Act, 1850, Sec. 2). 
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161. (Chairman.) Yesterday we finished the subject 


tions, the incidents and consequences recognised in the 


Douglas of the law relating to the burial of deceased inmates; case of adult. paupers attach to the children maintained 

oo the next question, I think, on which you propose to . and instructed in the foreign workhouse. Further, the 
| C.B., KC. tender evidence to the Commission is, what powers of guardians, with the consent of the Local Government 
9 Jan. 1906, transfer of workhouse inmates have the guardians of two | Board, may send an idiotic, imbecile, or insane pauper, ° 





Transfer cf 
inmates to 

other work- 
houses. 


or more unions ?—The Poor Law Acts give facilities for 
the accommodation in the workhouse of one union of the 
paupers of another union, where the exigencies of the 
case make this course desirable. An example may be 
taken from the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1849. In 
Section 14 of that Act the circumstances in which recourse 
may be had to its provisions are described as: Over- 
crowding, Prevalence or Reasonable Apprehension of 
In such 


who may. lawfully be detained in a workhouse to the 
workhouse of any other Poor Law Union with the consent - 
of the guardians of that Poor Law Union, and pay the 
cost of the maintenance, clothing, and lodging of the 
pauper in the workhouse, as well as the cost of his con- 
veyance thereto, or removal therefrom, and his burial ~ 
expenses (Poor Law Amendment Act 1868, Sec. 13). 


162. What is the law with regard to the transfer of 


Epidemic or Contagious Disease, or Emigration. 
circumstances, the guardians may, with the consent 
of the Local Government Board, receive, lodge, and 
maintain in the workhouse, upon terms mutually agreed 
upon, any poor person belonging to another Poor Law 
Union. The poor person so received shall, while in the 


inmates in London ?—In the case of London the Local Transfer of 
Government Board may initiate a transfer of inmates, inmates to 
Thus Section 50 of the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, 0ther work. 
enacts that where, in the opinion of the Local Govern- ies: 


: Metropolit: 
~ ment Board, the workhouse of a Metropolitan Poor Law Boreas 


workhouse, be treated in all respects in like manner and 
be subject to the same regulations and liabilities as the 
other persons in the workhouse. The poor person also 
is to be deemed to be chargeable, in the first instance, 
to the Poor Law Union in the workhouse of which he is 
received. But, in all other respects, the abiding of the 
poor person in the workhouse is to be attended with the 
same legal consequences, as if the workhouse had been 
situated within the Poor Law Union from which the 
poor person has been sent. These provisions in 1876 
were extended by Section 22 of the Divided Parishes and 
Poor Law Amendment Act to the case of the managers 
of a district or other asylum, and to every case where 
the Local Government Board deem it expedient and 
give their consent. until the consent is withdrawn. 
Section 6 of the Poor Law Amendment Act 1851 (14 
and 15 Vic. c. 105) as altered by the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1866, Sec. 16, provides that where in a Poor 
Law Union there is a workhouse or building having 
adequate provision for the reception, maintenance and 
education of poor children, and there is more accommo- 
dation than the guardians require for the poor children 
of their own Poor Law Union, the guardians may, with 
the consent of the Local Government Board, contract 
with the guardians of another Poor Law Union for the 
reception, maintenance, and instruction of poor children 
under sixteen who are chargeable to the latter Poor Law 
Union, are orphans or deserted, or/whose parents or 
surviving parent, consent. . With the necessary modifica- 


Union is adapted only for the reception of poor persons 


of a particular class or particular classes, but is capable 
of accommodating poor persons of that class or those 
classes from any other Metropolitan Poor Law Union, — 
the Local Government Board may direct the guardians 
to receive, lodge, and maintain poor persons of that 
class or those classes ; and the guardians are accordingly — 
to receive these inmates on agreed or prescribed terms. 
Incidents similar to those mentioned in connection with ~ 
fection 14 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1849, attach — 
to the reception in the Metropolitan Workhouse. In 
that case there is the additional provision that every 
guardian of the Poor Law Union from which a poor person 
is sent may at all reasonable times enter the workhouse 
and inspect any part thereof. The power of receiving 
inmates from other Poor Law Unions is extended by ~ 
Section 17.of the Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act, 
1869, to cases where wards or portions of workhouses are 
set apart for the reception of particular classes or descrip- 
tions of poor persons for whom separate maintenance and ° 
treatment are provided. 


163. Do you know whether this power of the Local 
Government Poard in reference to ‘the Metropolitan area 
has. been one which has been largely utilised ?—I think ~ 
it has been used, but I could not say precisely to what’ — 
extent, ft 


164. Lo you wish to make any comments on the regulas 


“45h s 
tions affecting indoor relief ?—The part played by the Regulation 


as to Indoo 
Relief. 


regulations of the Central Authority. in the control of 





_* N.B,—It should be borne in mind that, since the dates at which this witness appeared before the Royal Commission, 
various Statutory enactments and judicial decisions have, in several respects, affected the legal position as described in 


his Evidence. 
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indoor relief is most important. But the variety of 
eases which the regulations are designed to meet neces- 
sarily results in diversity of codes; also the needs of 
particular establishments frequently involve adaptations 
of, and departures from, accepted models. So that, for 
present purposes, it is difficult to attempt an illustration 
of what may be done by regulations in every department 
of indoor relief. But there is one code of very general 
application for purposes of workhouse management, and 
some account of this code may prove useful. The collec- 
tion of rules to which I refer is usually known as the 
General Consolidated Order. It was issued by the Poor 
Law Commissioners on the 24th of July, 1847, and, witha 
substantially similar Order of the 8th of December, 1847, 
represented the final revision by the Commissioners of the 
rules made from time to time during their tenure of office. 


165. Could you give us any account of what was in 
operation before the General Consolidated Order ?—The 
procedure of the Commissioners may be described briefly 
thus: In their 8th Report they explained that in the 
early stages they found it more convenient to issue 
separate orders to each Union. It would have been nearly 
impracticable for them, at that time, to issue their regula- 
tions in the form of General Rules, that is, orders addressed 
simultaneously to several Unions. That course would 
have necessitated repeated rescission of existing orders 
and the issue of General Rules in substitution, as often as 
each new Union was formed. But in 1842, when nearly the 
whole of England had been brought under the operation 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, and the regula- 
tions of the Commissioners had been for some time in force 
throughout the majority of the Unions, the Commissioners 
thought that they might safely rescind the existing 
separate orders and issue General Rules. These General 
Rules, however, were, in the issue of 1842, embodied in a 
number of orders according to subjects. So that, for 
example, workhouse regulations were in one order, and 
regulations as to the duties of officers in another. The 
work accomplished in 1847 was the consolidation of these 
separate orders, with certain exceptions and with amend- 
ments, in one general order. It may be said, I think, 
that in essentials the General Rules of 1842 and 1847 are 
the same. A comparison of the Order of 1847 with the 
first experimental orders of twelve years earlier discloses 
the important fact that much of the model Order for work- 
houses which is printed at page 96 of the first Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners can be traced in the General 
Consolidated Order of 1847. So that it seems to be worth 
noting that the earliest regulations of the Poor Law 
Commissioners are at least shown to have stood the test 
of seventy years’ experience, and that the amplified 
edition of those original regulations which was put forth 
by the Commissioners in 1842 embodied the greater part 
of the material improvements in the later edition of 1847, 

166. Will you describe the contents of the General 
Consolidated Order as regards workhouses ?—The General 
Consolidated Order in that part which relates to the 
government of the workhouse contains an explicit declara- 
tion that, subject to the rules and regulations therein 
contained, the guidance, government and control of every 
workhouse and of the officers, servants, assistants and 
paupers within the workhouse shall be exercised by the 
guardians of the unions. This declaration is in complete 
harmony with the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834 (Secs. 
21 and 54), and it may be explained and emphasised by 
pointing out, in the language of the Local Government 
Board’s Circular of the 29th of January, 1895, on workhouse 
administration, that the responsibility for the manage- 
ment of the workhouse and the welfare of the inmates 
rests with the guardians and the officers under their 
control. The General Consolidated Order contains 
provisions on the following subjects: Admission of 
paupers, classification of paupers, discipline and diet of 
paupers, punishment for misbehaviour of paupers, 
Visiting Committee, and repairs and alterations of the 
workhouse. 

167. Let us take those subjects in the order that you 
have given them. What have you to say first about the 
admission of paupers ?—Under the first head, “ Ad- 
mission of Paupers,’’ are detailed regulations, in Articles 
88 to 97, as to orders of admission and cases in which 
paupers may be admitted without orders, as to the ex- 
amination of paupers on admission, and as to the cleansing, 
clothing and searching of paupers. The order does not 
deal exhaustively with the possible conditions under 
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which a person may be received into a workhouse. There 
are cases arising under Statutes which appoint the work- 
house as a place of reception, and the following instances 
may be mentioned: A workhouse may be a place of safety 
to which a child cruelly treated may be taken under the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1804 (Section 5) ; 
then certain lunatics or alleged lunatics may be conveyed 
thither under the Lunacy Acts. A workhouse is also a 
place to which children may be remanded under the 
Industrial Schools Act, 1866 (Section 19). 


168. Now we come to classification; will you state 
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what is the effect of the Articles relating to classification ? of 


—Under the second head, “‘ Classification of Paupers,”’ 
the General Consolidated Order, in Articles 98 to 101, 
provides for the division of inmates into seven classes 
and the assignment of special quarters to each class. 
These classes are, with the exception of a variation of 
the ages of the boys and girls, the same as those prescribed 
in the earliest orders of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
But the guardians may under the General Consolidated 
Order subdivide any of the classes with reference to the 
moral character or behaviour, or the previous habits of 
the inmates, or to such other grounds as may seem ex- 
pedient. Provision is also made with regard to married 
couples, to the employment of the inmates of certain 
classes, to exceptional classification of individual boys 
or girls, to children under seven years of age, and to inter- 
views ot parents and children. An important regulation 
is to the effect that the guardians are not to admit into 
the workhouse or any ward a larger number or a different 
class of paupers than that fixed by the Local Government 
Board, and any case of excess is to be reported by the 
clerk. 

169. Discipline and diet are the next subject: Will 
you please summarise the Rules on those points ?— 
Under the head. of “‘ Discipline and Diet,” it should first 


workhouse 
inmates, 


Discipline 
and diet of 
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be noted that a recent Order known as The Workhouse inmates. 


Regulation (Dietaries and Accounts) Order, 1900, regu- 
lates the diet of the poor in workhouses with much elabora- 
tion, and for dietary purposes authorises a special classifi- 
cation of inmates. The Order was issued on the 10th 
of October 1900. Also by a General Order ot the 8th of 
March, 1894, the guardians are empowered to cause dry tea, 
with sugar and milk, to be supplied to such of the female 
inmates ot the workhouse as they ‘may consider should 
be supplied. The quantity allowed in each case or in any 
class of cases is to be such as the guardians prescribe. 
With respect to discipline, the General Consolidated 
Order, in Articles 102 to 126, contains a variety of rules. 
The Order appoints times to be observed by the inmates 
for rising, work, leaving off and going to bed, with in- 
tervals for meals. There are also rules for a roll call, 
the places for meals, the clothing of inmates, their employ- 
ment, the instruction of children, temporary absences, 
visits (including those of Ministers of religion), prayers 
and divine service, and the attendance of inmates at 
Church or Chapel. The circulation of papers of improper 
tendency and cards or games of chance are prohibited, 
and no pauper may have in his possession matches or 
other articles of a highly combustible nature. 'The original 
prohibition of smoking has been relaxed. Tobacco, under 
a General Order of the 3rd of November, 1892, may be 
allowed to inmates who are not able-bodied, or are em- 
ployed on work of a specially disagreeable character. 
But no pauper may smoke, except in rooms and at times 
allowed by the guardians. One article under the head 
of Discipline and Diet seems to call for special mention. 
This is Article 115, which relates to discharges. The 
effect of subsequent legislation with respect to detention 
need not be here considered, and the Article may be 
discussed as having reference to cases not affected by 
that legislation. The Article provides that any pauper 


Discharge of 
workhouse 


may quit the workhouse upon giving to the Master or inmates. 


(during his absence or inability to act) to the Matron, 
a reasonable notice of his wish to do so; and in the event 
of any able-bodied pauper, having a family, so quitting 
the house, the whole of such family shall be sent with 
him, unless the guardians shall for any special reason 
otherwise direct. The Article adds to the effect that the 
directions are to be in conformity with the regulations of 
the Central Authority.. I mention the Article because 
it has been considered, by the High Court in a case which 
went to the Court of Appeal... The case is that of Burge v. 
Power and others and a report will be found in 2 Times 


Burge v. 
Power and 


Law Reports, 760. The plaintiff sued a committee others. 
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|? Mr. Alfred of the guardians for damages for maliciously and negli- 
f ; : : : f 
i Douglas gently retusing to allow him to leave the workhouse for 
il C Adrian, a short time, without his family, in order to obtain _em- 
iy C.B., K.C. ployment. On one occasion, the plaintiff alleged, the 


defendants did not hear his application properly. On 
another occasion they refused to read a written statement 
of his position and prospects of work. The plaintiff 
was non-suited. Anew trial was refused by the Divisional 
| Court, and the Court above dismissed the appeal to them. 
| Lord Justice Bowen pointed out that, assuming that 
| such an action would lie, the plaintiff was bound to bring 
the case home to each individual member of the com- 
mittee. The guardians acted under Article 115 of the 
Consolidated Order, and, under that Article, the family 
must leave with the pauper unless some special reason 
was shown. The guardians had to enquire whether 
any such special reason existed, and the Court had to 
see whether there was any evidence that the defendants 
acted maliciously in such enquiry. That the guardians 
acted promptly in refusing leave was no evidence of 
malice, and the other incidents in the case, whatever 
their value might be, were not brought home to any of 
the defendants. The non-suit on every ground was 
right. 
‘ Punishment 170. What is the effect of the rules relating to punish- 
for mis- ment ?—Under the head ‘‘ Punishment for Misbehaviour 
behaviour off of the Paupers ”’ the General Consolidated Order contains 
pa eNOS a number of detailed provisions in Articles 127 to 147, 
the effect of which may be shortly stated as follows: 
Ay Inmates who misbehave are divided into two classes— 
the disorderly and the refractory. The disorderly inmate 
is one who is guilty of certain offences against discipline 
which are of a comparatively minor character. By 
repeating any such offence within seven days, a disorderly 
ill inmate may become refractory, and offences of a graver 
il character may subject an inmate at once to the conse- 
1 quences of being deemed refractory. The disorderly 
i oe pauper may be punished by a change of diet, on the 
i | authority of the master with or without the direction of 
Hl ¢ the guardians, and the punishment may last for a time 
| not longer than forty-eight hours. The case of the 
9 refractory pauper requires a special direction by the 
guardians. His punishment may extend to confinement 
Tr in a separate room for not more than twenty-four h 
We y-four hours, 
| lot unless a longer time should be necessary, when it is 
iho deemed right that the pauper should be carried before a 
i justice. Circumstances of aggravation in the case of a 
refractory pauper may justify the master, without any 
direction of the guardians, in placing the refractory 
pauper in confinement for any time not exceeding twelve 
hours ; but the confinement is to be reckoned as part 
of any punishment afterwards imposed by the guardians 
There are many safeguards against abuse of the rules 
about punishment. Mitigation of punishment is per- 
missible in the case of a refractory pauper who may be 
punished as disorderly only. If punished as disorderly, 
he is not afterwards to be punished as refractory. If 
punished as refractory he is not afterwards to be punished 
as disorderly. Only in certain circu- stances may an 
offence committed before the Jast admission to the work- 
house be punishable, A medical certificate is necessary 
in the case of the sick and infirm, children under twelve, 
adults above sixty, and women who are pregnant or 
suckling. A bed and bedding and proper conveniences 
must be supplied in cases of punishment by confinement 
between 8 p.m.and6a.m. No child under twelve may be 
punished by confinement in a dark room or during the 
night. Only the schoolmaster or workhouse master 
may inflict corporal punishment on a male child, and both 
if possible, should be present. The rod or other instru- 
if ment must be approved by the guardians or the Visiting 
Committee. Two hours must elapse after the commission 
I of the offence. Flogging is not permissible in the case of 
a male above fourteen. No corporal punishment may be 
inflicted on a female child. A workhouse punishment 
book is to be kept by the master and submitted to the 
guardians for consideration and directions. A pauper 
above fourteen who unlawfully introduces or attempts 
to introduce spirituous or fermented liquor into the 
workhouse, or who absconds from the workhouse with 
clothes belonging to the guardians may be taken forthwith 
before a justice by the master. The case must be reported 
to the guardians. The master isto cause a legible copy 
of the articles describing offences to be kept suspended 
in the dining hall, in the room in which the inmates usually 
eat their meals, and also in the board room. 


i 8 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE? 


171. What provision is made for the visitation of Visita 
workhouses ?—Articles 148 and 149 of the General Con- workh 
solidated Order relate to the Visiting Committee and their 
duties. This part of the Order is supplemented by a later 
General Order of the 26th of January, 1893. That order, 
by Article 1, authorises any guardian at any time to visit 
and examine any part of any workhouse of the Poor Law 
Union. Article 2 of the Order enables the guardians to 
appoint a Committee, or Committees of women, whether 
members of the board of guardians or not, and assigns to 
such a Committee the duty of visiting and examining the 
parts of the workhouse in which female paupers or pauper 
children are maintained, and to report to the board of 
guardians ; but the appointment of such a Committee 
is not to affect the duty of the guardians to appoint one or 
more Visiting Committees as required by the Orders, 
nor the powers and duties of any such Committee. It 
may here be stated that if the guardians neglect to appoint 
a Visiting Committee for the purpose of visiting the 
workhouse, or when three months have elapsed during 
which the Committee have neglected to visit the work- 
house, the Local Government Board are required by the 
Poor Law Board Act, 1847, Sec. 24, to appoint a visitor, 
not being a guardian, at a salary. The appointment 
of the visitor is to cease at the expiration of three calendar 
months next after the appointment of a Visiting Com- 
mittee by the guardians, subject nevertheless to his re- 
appointment in case of any repetition of the neglect of 
the guardians or Visiting Committee. Also, it may be 
well to point out that Justices still have power to visit 
workhouses under the Workhouses Act (30 Geo. III. 
c. 49), and under Section 43 of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1834, though it may be doubted whether the objects 
of the visit could now be practically attained in the 
manner authorised by the two enactments. 


172. Have you anything to say about repairs and aie 
alterations ?—The provisions in Articles 150 and 152 of wetill 


the General Consolidated Order, under the head “‘ Repairs 
and Alterations of the Workhouse,” are designed to ensure 
cleanliness and the remedy of defects tending to injure the 
health of the inmates. 


173. Will you now state briefly the duties of the officers Duties 
on the workhouse establishment ?—Besides the rules to workh 
which attention has already been drawn, it seems to ke Officers 
desirable to mention a few matters arising out of the 
duties of some of the chief members of the workhouse 4 - 
staff and affecting the care and control of the inmates. 

Apart from medical attendance, the medical officer has Medics 
duties of an important character in relation to tke daily officer. 
routine of the workhouse. The examination of paupers on 
admission, directions and suggestions as to diet, clessifi- 
cation and treatment, vaccination, defects in v orkhouse 
arrangements or in those of the infirmary, and excess of 
inmates, may be instanced as some of the matters within 
the scope of the medical officer’s functions. It is the duty 
of the chaplain to read prayers and preach on every Chapla 
Sunday, Good Friday, and Christmas Day, unless the 
guardians with the consent of the Local Government 
Board may otherwise direct. He examines children, 
and catechises such as belong to the Church of England, 
and reports on the general progress and condition of the 
children and on the moral and religious state of the in- 
mates generally. He also visits the sick, and administers 
religious consolation to them. The discipline and 
domestic economy of the establishment specially concern 
the master and matron, and their duties are set out in much Master 
detail. It may suffice to mention a few of the duties of 
the master. These concern the admission of inmates, the 
enforcement of regulations, the employment of inmates, 
visitation of wards, meals, custody of the keys, 
clothing, registration of births and deaths, care of 
stores, ete. Among other duties, it may be mentioned 
that it belongs to the master to apprise the nearest 
relation in the workhouse of the sickness of any 
pauper, and in the case of dangerous sickness to send for 
the chaplain, and any relative or friend of the pauper 
resident within a reasonable distance, whom the pauper 
may desire to see. The master must take care that no 
pauper at the approach of death is left unattended either 
during the day or the night, and must give information 
of death to the nearest relations, and, if the body be not 
removed within a reasonable time, must provide for its 
interment. Also, under a recent order issued on the Ist 
of December, 1900, it devolves upon the master when the 
death of a person of unsound mind occurs in the work- 
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house to send notice to the coroner, with a statement of 
prescribed particulars under the signature of the medical 
officer. The Nursing in Workhouses Order, 1897, which 
abolishes pauper nursing, aims at securing practical 
experience as a qualification of persons appointed to the 
office of nurse. The rules in the General Consoliltated 
Order made the nurse subject to the directions of the 
medical officer so far as regards attendance and the 
administration of medicine. The nurse is also made 
responsible for taking care that a light is kept at night in 
the sick ward. The porter keeps the gate, and a record 
of those who enter or leave, and prevents entry or exit 
without leave. He receives paupers, examines parcels 
and suspects, and assists in the preservation of order. 


174. Is the General Consolidated Order periodically 
revised and issued by the Local Government Board ?—No. 
The General Consolidated Order is a fixed code; various 
alterations have been made in relation to particular 
subjects, but the order as a who’e is not subject to 
such periodical 1evision, as, for example, is applied to the 
Code of the Board of Education. 


175. I suppose the Amending Orders relate mainly to 
fresh legislation ?— Or to improvements affecting particular 
officers or their duties as, for example, in the cace of 
nurses under the order of 1897. ‘That is a graft upon 
the old Genera! Consolidated Order. 


176. That finishes the subject of in-door relief, and we 
now come to the subject of out-door relief; upon that 
have you anything to say to us about the Royal Com- 
mission of 1832 ?—The Royal Commission of 1832 re- 
ported that the great source of abuse in the Poor Law 
system of their day was the out-door relief afforded to the 
able-bodied on their own account, or on that of their 
families. Out-door relief to the impotent, the Com- 
mission reported to be subject to less abuse. Out-door 
relief to the abie-bodied was given either in kind or in 
money. Relief of this description when given in kind con- 
sisted rarely of food, rather less infrequently of fuel, and 
still less infrequently of clothes, particularly shoes. 
Its most usual form was found to be that of relieving the 
applicants either wholly or partially from the expense 
of obtaining honse-room. Exemption from payment 
of rates on the giound of poverty was, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, one method of partial relief of this sort ; 
in other cases there was an actual payment of house-rent. 
Out-door relief to the able-bodied in money was classified 
as (1) Relief without labour; (2) the allowance system ; 
{3) the roundsman system ; (4) parish employment ; and 
(5) the labour rate system. The heads, relief without 
labour and parish employment, explain themselves; the 
other three systems, that is to say, the allowance system, 
the roundsman system, and the labour rate system have 
this feature in common, namely, that the pauper was 
employed by an individual occupier. Jt is unnecessary, 
1 think, to enter upon a recapitulation of the evils which 
arose out of each of these systems. The Commissioners, 
however, condemned the practices as being in violation 
of the letter as well as of the spirit of the law then in force. 
T cannot but think that, in this respect, the Commissioners 
took too favourable a view of the law, for in principle at 
least, apologists of the systems described by the Commis- 
sioners were in a position to collect both from statutes 
and judicial commentary an array of arguments in 
defence. 


177. Can you give us an example of the defects in the 
law to which the Royal Commission referred ?—When 
Lord Chief Justice Hale propounded a scheme for the 
reform of the Poor- Law, he described the statute of the 
43rd Elizabeth as generally making two provisions. First, 
for the impotent poor unable to work; and, second, for 
those poor that are able to work, Under the first head the 
Lord Chief Justice said “‘ The plaister is not so large as the 
sore.” This was publishedin 1683. Before the end of the 
century, the Court of King’s Bench had made an attempt at 
enlarging the plaister in Waltham v. Sparkes (Michaelmas 
term, 6 William and Mary, Skinner 566, Comberbach 321, 
1 Bott. pl. 439); and in the text books in use in 1832, the 
decision of the court will be found reproduced in the form 
of this proposition, namely, “‘ A man who has more children 
than he can maintain, or who cannot obtain work, is 
entitled to relief under the term ‘impotent.’” It might 
have been added that one of the judges had explained 
that the man was impotent as much as if he had been so 
by lameness. It may, therefore, be said that the opinion 
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of the time regarded as sound law a doctrine which went yy, 4 Ufrecdk 
far indeed to cover much that the Commissioners classed as Douglas 
illegal. And it may be well to add that Waltham v. Adrian, 
Sparkes was treated as an authority so recently as in 1862 CB., K.C. 
in the case of The Overseers of St. Pancras v. The Guardians , 7 ~— 
and Overseers of St. Mary Islington (3 Best and Smith, 2 Jan. ARR 
46; 31 Law Journal, Magistrates’ Cases, 233; 9 Jurist, a 
New Series, 155). Again, the evils of the allowance system, 

or the system of relief in aid of wages, are exemplified by 

the so-called Speenhamland Act of Parliament. This “S>.eenham- 
was, in fact, a resolution of Berkshire Justices in 1795, and it land Act of 
embodied. a table of allowances corresponding to the Parliament” 
supposed necessities of each family of the industrious 

poor. But the justices who adopted and published the 

table seem merely to have aimed at uniformity in the 

exercise of powers which were conferred upon them by 

the 3 and 4 William and Mary, c. 11, and the 9 George L., 

c. 7, and which were amplified in favour of the industrious 

poor by the 36 George III., c. 23. Lastly, the arrange- 

ments made by parish officers with individual employers 

had in principle a show of statutory sanction in all places 

to which Gilbert’s Act applied ; for Section 32 of that Act 
empowered the guardian to agree for the labour of a poor 

person able and willing to work, but unable to obtain 
employment. It also authorised the guardian to receive 

the money earned, to apply it in the pauper’s maintenance 

as far as it would go, and to make up the deficiency, if 

any. Elsewhere, too, there was some justification, in the 

language of the report of The King v. Anthony Collett 

(1823, 2 Barnewall and Cresswell, 324), for the view that 

if employment had to be found, there might be more than 

one way of finding it; for Chief Justice Abbott said, 

“It does not appear upon the case before us that the 

overseers of the poor considered themselves bound to 

provide work for the unemployed poor, if that were prac- 

ticable ; nor whether they in any way endeavoured to 

attain that object . . . .The case must go to the sessions 

again that we may be informed whether any, and if any, 

what endeavours were made to procure employment for 

them. All that the courts can now say is that undoubtedly 

it is the primary duty of the overseers to find employment 

for the poor if possible. ” 


178. I should like to go back for a minute to an answer Exemption 
that you gave a short time ago. I think you said that fom rates. 
one of the methods by which relief was given to individuals 
was exemption from rates ?—Yes. The Commissioners 
of 1832 treated that as a form of relief to the able-bodied. 


179. Do you know if the person erempted from paying 
rates ipso facto became a pauper ?—I do not think he 
did. It was under the 54 Geo. III. c. 170—a section of 
which enabled a man to apply to the justices to obtain 
excusal from his rates on the ground of poverty. They 
classed it as out-door relief and there I think they were 
wrong. It was almost what one.may call an instance of 
economic rather than legal doctrine applied to the subject. 


180. But it came under the head of out-door relief ?— 
The Commission of Inquiry of 1832 classed it so. 


181. Did not the receipt of out-door relief make the 
man who received it a pauper ?—'This was not necessarily 
the case of a man in receipt of relief, but it was the case 
of a man who was so poor that he applied under the 
54 Geo. III. c. 170, s. 11, to the justices for exoneration 
from rates on the ground of his poverty, and the 
Commissioners treated it as ipso facto out-door relief. 


182. Did not the receipt of out-door relief make a man 
a pauper ?—That part.cular form of exemption had never 
been classed by the law itself as out-aoor relief; but 
the Commissioners appzar to have treated it as out-door 
relief. Finely Paya | 


183. Therefore, it was a form of relief which did not 
carry with it the disability that other forms of out-door 
relief do ?—Clearly that would be so—or at least it has 
been so held for the purposes of the franchise. 


184. (Mr. Patten- MacDougall.) Can you tell me whether 
it was the fact that not only did they relieve him of the 
rate but they also paid the rates for him ?—I do not 
know that that was so. 


185. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Was the rate marked 
‘* irrecoverable’? ?—J do not know. Of course, it is just 
conceivable that such a case as Mr. Patten-MacDougall 
refers to might arise where non-resident relief was given. 
and relief for payment of the rate in such circumstances 
might be cut-door relief. But the words of the Commis- 
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_Mr.Alfred sioners are very beng and they would extend to should have been made by j Justices fer the county. Lord 








Douglas the case of a man with whom the overseers had an under- Chief Justice Campbell said, “ It is clear that the justices 
Adri van, ~ standing, so that when he went before the justices, the were not justices usually acting for the district in which 
C.B., KC. overgeers consented to his application and accordingiy the union is situated, and the order is therefore bad.” 
9 Jan. 1906. pdhibeg segs ais from his poor SNE I think you will 190. What you have said relates to Sec. 27 of the Poor Ls 
= n at the words are very genera Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834; what are the next Amend: 
Defects of old 186, (Chairman.) The conclusion you arrive at, there provisions to which you wish to call attention ?—Secs. Act, 18: 


law as toout- fore, is that the law was faulty in itself and that its 








door relief. 


practice was also faulty 7—Yes; I think, therefore, in 
any review of the Poor Law, it would be unsafe to rely 
upon the Poor Relief Act, 1691, and the amending 
Statutes before 1834, as prohibitory of the methods 
which brought about the evils reported by the Royal 
Commission. 


187. You have alluded to the 36 Geo. IIL., c. 23; is that 
the first Act in which wages were directly supplemented 
out of the rates ?—No. That Act was really the statute 
under which out-door relief was given to people at their 
homes as a matter of right. IJ shall come to that Act 
almost immediately, I think. 


52 and 54 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, I will Section 


quote these sections on account of their great importance ; 

they are as follows: “‘ LIT. And whereas a practice has 
obtained of giving relief to persons or their families who, 
at the time of applying for or receiving such relief, were 
wholly or partially in the employment of individuals, 
and the relief of the able-bodied and their families is in 
many places administered in modes productive of evil 
in other respects: And whereas difficulty may arise in 
case any immediate and universal remedy is attempted to 
be applied in the matters aforesaid; Beitfurther enacted 
that from and after the passing of this Act, it shall be 
lawful for the said Commissioners, by such rules, orders, 
or regulations, as they may think fit, to declare to what 


Amendments 188. Will you now state the Amendments made in : ; ; 
of ei the law after the report of the Royal Commission ?— ee =o for what : se Set to be given to able- 
1854. That material amendment of the law was thought to —C’c” Petsons of to tiem Jamies in any particular 
races kT Ae) ahOW dx Lho Pook Law Amelldwen ase parish or union may be administered out of the workhouse 
1834. The course adopted in that Act was, by Sec 53, fae peu hates eae by payments inmoney, on owatle 
: : P : aay ,: 7 food or clothing in kind, or partly in kind and partly in 
to repeal outright the enactment, 36 Geo. III. c. 23, which money, and in what proportions. /entay maaan 
had authorised the parish officers with the approbation of ate e oleae tes ee ate iabed sa es = 
the vestry or of a justice to relieve the industrious poor 4; P Pees h P php a 
at their homes; te repeal so much of the 55 Geo. III. ane oe marl Hee ee es a Ree Tobe may be 
c. 137, as related to the powers of justices to order out- Sede oy a ee see me Bier h Series ae oe 
door relief, and so much of Sturges Bourne’s Act (59 cabin a, Secdeanmr me mmr pont ae 
Gao AIT 12) as Was Génthined WSées "2 andes /and cr distribution of the funds of such parish or union, 
regulated the action of the justices in making orders on aati tr oP oa or regulations, shell be, auc talc 
complaints of the want of adequate relief. Having thus age et ae ae hyena and. oe _ be 
destroyed much of the defective legislation of the past ; , gr ee PS 
the Act of 1834 SIRE per OT A oy ? subject to the exceptions hereinafter mentioned; Pro- 
ee yey pes e new system. vided always, that in case the overseers or guardians of 
Changes 189. Will you now describe what the new system of any parish or union to which such orders or regulations. 
effected by the Act was ?—First by Section 27, Parliament dealt shall be addressed or directed shall, upon consideratiom 
ee mate t with the powers of justices. The Sectionis as follows:— of the special circumstances of such parish or union, or of 
eee ** In any union which may be formed under this Act it any person or class of persons therein, be of opinion that 
Sec. 27. ‘shall be lawful for any two of His Majesty’s justices of the application and enforcing of such orders or regula~ 


the peace usually acting for the district wherein such 
union may be situated, at their just and proper discretion, 
to direct by order under their hands and seals that relief 
shall be given to any adult person who shall, from old 
age or infirmity of body, be wholly unable to work, 
without requiring that such person shall reside in any 
workhouse ; provided always that one of such justices 
shall certify in such order of his own knowledge that 
such person is wholly unable to work as aforesaid, and 
provided further that such person shall be lawfully entitled 
to relief in such union, and shall desire to receive the 
same out of a workhouse.” The power given by this 
section was in appearance a wide one; but decisions of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench curtailed its scope. Thus, in 
1845, in the Queen v. the Totnes Union (7 Queen’s Bench, 
690; 14 Law Journal, Magistrates’ Cases, 148), it was 
held that such an order could not be made without sum- 
moning the parties upon whom the burden would be 
imposed. Lord Chief Justice Denman pointed out that, 
though a justice might give a certificate of inability 
and with bona fides, “the guardians, if called upon to 
show cause, might convince the justices that there was 
no ground for granting an order.’ Mr. Justice Patteson 
said: ‘‘ If it was right at the time of passing the Statute 
9 Geo. I. c. 7, when all persons received out-door relief, 
that none should be granted till the overseers had been 
summoned to show cause, the power, now an extraordinary 
one, of directing such relief ought not to be exercised 
without first summoning those on whom the order is to 
be made.’ Mr. Justice Williams cbserved: ‘‘It is 
safest and most consistent with principle that there 
should be a summons before the order is made”; and 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, upholding the principle, remarked 
“The magistrate who certifies ought to have evidence 
before him. He may believe in the inability ; but the 
applicant may be animpostor.” Inalatercase,in 1851,a 
difficulty arose out of the use of the description of the 
justices as “ usually acting for the district wherein such 
union may be situated.’? Two borough justices made an 
order directing the guardians of a union which comprised 
borough and county parishes to administer out-door 
relief to an aged and infirm pawfer ina borough parish. 
To this, objection was taken on the ground that the order 


tions, or of any part thereof, at the time or in the manner 
prescribed by the said Commissioners, would be in- 
expedient, it shall be lawful for such overseers or guardians: 
to delay the operation of such orders or regulations, or 
of any part thereof, for any period not exceeding the 
space of thirty days, to be reckoned from the day of the- 
receipt of such orders or regulations ; and such overseers 
or guardians shall, twenty days at the least before the 
expiration of such thirty days, make a statement and 
report of such special circumstances to the said Com- 
missioners ; and all relief which shall be given by such 
overseers or guardians, before an answer to such report 
shall have been returned by the said Commissioners, if 
otherwise lawful, shall not be deemed unlawful, although 
the same shall have been given contrary to such orders. 
or regulations, or any of them; but in case the said. 
Commissioners shall disapprove of such delay, or think 
that for the future such orders or regulations ought to. 
come into operation, notwithstanding the special cireum- 
stances alleged by such overseer or guardian, it shall be 
lawful for the said Commissioners, by a peremptory order 
to direct that from and after a day to be fixed thereby 
such orders and regulations, or such parts or modifica- 
tions thereof as they may think expedient and proper, 
shall be enforced and observed by such overseers and. 
guardians ; and if any allowance be made or relief given 
by such overseers or guardians after the said last-mentioned_ 
period, contrary to any such last-mentioned order, the 
amount of the relief or allowance so given shall be dis- 
allowed in the accounts of the party giving the same: 
Provided also that a quarterly report of all such cases 
as shall occur in any quarter shall, at the end of every 
such quarter, be laid by the said Commissioners before 
one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State: 
Provided also, that in case the overseers or guardians 
of any parish or union in which such orders and regula- 
tions shall be in force shal] depart from them or any of 
them in any particular instance orinstances of emergency, 
and shall within fifteen days after every such departure 
report the same and the grounds thereof to the said 
Commissioners, and the said Commissioners shall approve 
of such departure, or if the relief so given shall have been 
given in food, temporary lodging, or medicine, and shall 
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have been so reported as aforesaid, then and in either of the safeguards provided against too hasty and too Mp, Alfred 
such cases the relief granted by such overseers or sweeping changes were the following: (1) a check  Douglus 
guardians, if otherwise lawful, shall not be unlawful or placed in the hands of the Central Authority ; (2) a pro- Adrian, 
subject to be disallowed.” ‘LIV. From and after the visional and temporary check available to the local ¢-2., A.C. 
passing of this Act the ordering, giving, and directing authority. The first check took the form of enabling , ~ 7, 
of all relief to the poor of any parish, which, according the Central Authority by their rules, orders, or regulations : hn 
to the provisions of any of the said recited Acts, or of to declare to what extent and for what period the re- 

an Act passed in the first and second years of the reign lief to the able-bodied might be administered out of 

of His present Majesty, intituled ‘An Act for the better the workhouse. The second check which the local 

regulating of vestries, and for the Appointment of Auditors authority could apply was designed to secure deliberate 

of Accounts in certain parishes in England and Wales,’ consideration of special circumstances in particular 

or of this Act or of any local Acts, shall be under the cases, This check was permissible after the issue of 
government and control of any guardians of the poor, regulations to a Poor Law Union. When these appeared 

or of any select vestry, and whether forming part of any to the guardians to be such as, upon consideration of 

union or incorporation or not (but subject in all cases the special circumstances of the Poor Law Union, or 

to, and saving and excepting the powers of the said Com- of any person or class therein, to make the application 
missioners appointed under this Act), shall appertain and and enforcing of the regulations inexpedient, the guardians 

‘belong exclusively to such guardians of the poor or select might delay the operation for a perioi not exceeding 

vestry, according to the respective provisions of the Acts thirty days. The guardians were to report the special 

under which such guardians or select vestry may have circumstances to the Central Authority. The Central 

been or shall be appointed; and it shall not be lawful Authority on such a report could make a peremptory 

for any overseer of the poor to give any further or other order directing that, from and after a fixed day, the regu- 

relief or allowance from the poor rate than such as shall lations or such parts or modifications as’ they might 

be ordered by such guardians or select vestry, except in think expedient and proper should be enforced. The 

cases of sudden and urgent nece:sity, in which cases he section further recognised that, when regulations were 

is hereby required to give such temporary relief as each fully in force, it might be necessary to relax their re- 

ease shall require, in articles of absolute necessity, but quirements in individual cases. These cases were 

not in money, and whether the applicant for relief be described as instances of emergency. Departure in 

settled in the parish where he shall apply for relief or not; such instances was to be reported to the Central Authority. 

Provided always, that in case such overseer shall Relief was exempt from disallowance in these circum- 

refuse or neglect to give such nece:sary relief in any stances, either if the Central Authority approved of the 

such case of necessity to poor persons not settled nor departure, or if the relief had taken the form of food, 

usually residing in the par:sh to which such overseer temporary lodging or medicine. 


delongs, it shall and may be lawful for any justice of 193. The Poor Law Commissioners, I understand, O}servations 
See order si said overseer, by writing under ode some remarks upon See. 52; would you state of Poor Law 
his hand and seal, to give such temporary relief in articles | y,44 they were ?—In the second report of the Poor Commission- 
of absolute necessity as the case shall require, but HOt ~ Tae Commissioners they point out (page 6) that “ In ers on Poor 
in money; and in case such overseer shall disobey the Poor Law Amendment Bill, as first submitted to LW orn 
such order, he shall, on conviction before two Jsbices, the consideration of Parliament, a clause was inserted ae pi 
forfeit any sum not exceeding five pounds which such nich directed that all relief to able-bodied paupers Se 
justices shall order: Provided always, that any justice of y+ of a workhouse should cease on the Ist of J uly, 1835. 
the peace shall be empowered to give a similar order for In the progress of the Bill through Parliament the 
medical relief (only) to any par.shioner, as well as out-  Qjause was withdrawn, and the Commissioners were 
parishioner, where any case of sudden and dangerous charged with the important duty of fixing the time 
illness may require An and. any Renee: shall be liable when in each union that provision (which formed the 
eer 28; aforesaid fon disobeying such ¢ 7.4 yecommendation of the Commissioners of Poor 
order: But it shall not be lawful for any justice or justices yy Inquiry, and is in fact the main object of the Poor 
to order relief to any person or persons from the poor Jaw Amendment Act) should take effect. We have 
rates of any such parish, except as hereinbefore provided.” 4.54 ceased to bear in mind this very important part 

ventson 191. Have you any explanations to make about those of our functions, and we have Capes] watched the 

Law sections ?—Of the two sections, Sec. 54 may be dis- rogress made in the districts first formed into unions, 

dment posed of in few words. The section is one of Ne for i purpose of ascertaining at what time and to 

834, importance. It was intended as the ultimate safe- what extent the provision might be enforced in them.” 

4. ane against the possible danger arising from the failure The Commissioners then, after eres Files aditpiton 
of the new machinery to reach a case of destitution. extent to which they had been able to apply the rule, 
Circumstances might take the case out of the cognisance reiterated the statement that no doubt could be en- 
of the relieving officer; but, as a last resource, theas- tertained that it was the deliberate onae * Ha 
sistance of a local officer could always be, invoked. So ment in framing the Poor Law Amendment Act that 
the legislature imposed upon the overseer the duty of all outdoor reliet to the able-bodied should cease at 
giving temporary relief in kind in cases of sudden and_ the earliest period that it could safely and with pro- 
urgent necessity ; and in the case of casual poor-the priety be put an end to. 


anty Pe ee pata eva ee which 194. Will you give an account of the proceedings of the lac of Paw 
ea Tene) tO parisnioners or Oul- poor Liaw Commissioners in'carrying into effect) See. 52-1 5 ~ Com- 
parishioners in cases of sudden and dangerous illness. of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834 ?—Yes. »A few missioners 


rentson 192. What observations do you offer on the other words may be said about the early proceedings of the Poor under Poor 
Law section, that is, Sec. 52?—The 52nd section calls Law Commissioners under Sec. 52 of the Poor Law Amend- Law Amend- 
ddment for fuller comment. The general subject-matter of ment Act, 1834, supplemented by the wider enactment ment a 3 
834, the section is the regulation of outdoor relief to the as to relief in Sec. 15. In their first report, the Poor seii ecs. 1d 
2. able-bodied and their families. The first recital records Law Commissioners (Appendix, pages 84-86) printed pe 

the defects of previous administration. It enumerates .a specimen order. This was of the type first prescribed 

(1) a particular defect, and (2) general defects. The for the new unions then in process of formation, Oa 

particular defect was the practice of giving relief to it the Commissioners observe (p. 27) that these first 

persons or their families who, at the time, were wholly regulations were confined to the gradual substitution 

or partially in the employment of individuals. The of relief in kind for relief in money, and to a few simp‘e 

general defects were indicated by the statement that rules for the regulation of outdoor relief which had been 

the relief of the able-bodied and their families was, in extensively tried and had operated beneficially, but 

many places, administered in modes productive of evil which would not involve a sudden or violent transition 

in other respects. The second recital is specially note- from the usual practices in the parishes united. These 

worthy. It is in effect an explanation of the form were elsewhere called preparatory rules. The sub- 

chosen for much of the substantive enactments of the stance of these rules was as follows: (1) Except in 

section. The second recital is, that difficulty may cases of sickness or accident, relief in money was not 

arise in case any immediate and universal remedy is to be given to able-bodied males in employment on, other 

attempted to be applied to the mischiefs recorded in than parish work; (2) an applicant for parish work 

the first recital. Taking the second recital as the key- was to have one half of his relief in kind; (3) one half 

note to the subsequent part of the section, we find that of the relief of able-bodied widows or single women 
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was to be in kind; (4) relief by payment of rent was 
prohibited ; and (5) except in cases of accident, sick- 
ness, or other urgent necessity, future non-resident 
relief was prohibited for paupers between sixteen and 
sixty. Another rule enabled the guardians to give 
relief to able-bodied males between twenty-one and 
sixty by way of loan. In their second report, the Poor 
Law Commissioners gave a form of order specially in- 
tended for the requirements of a town union. The 
chief point in this form of order was the simplification 
of the requirements in the case of the able-bodied as 
compared with the preparatory rules applicable to rural 
unions. The rule with regard to the able-bodiel in 
a town union provided that ‘“‘ the guardians may, until 
accommodation can be obtained for the reception of 
such persons in the workhouse, give outdoor relief, one 
half of which at least shall be in kind: but such relief 
shall only be given in return for labour at task work.”’ 
By 1839 the Poor Law Commissioners had developed 
a form of order prohibiting outdoor relief to the 
able-bodied; and a specimen is given in the appendix 
to their report of that year on the continuance of the Poor 
Law Commission and further amendments of the law. 
In 1842 the Commissioners made a further advance. In 
that year, on the 2nd of August, they issued a general order 
based upon the rules which they had previously issued 
torural unions with respect to outdoor relief; and in 1844, 
on the 2lst of December, they substituted an amended 
version in the form of the general order which is now 
in force and which is generally known as the Outdoor 
Relief Prohibitory Order. 


195. What is the history of the regulations applic- 
able to town unions ?—As regards town unions, the 
Poor Law Commissioners left to their successors, the 
Poor Law Board, the work of codifying for general use 
the rules from time to time issued for the regulation 
of outdoor relief. The Poor Law Board made an attempt 
in this direction on the 25th of August, 1852. ‘The main 
features of this order were the requirement by Article 
1, that one-third at least of the relief to the helpless, 
or widows with dependants and one-half at least of 
the relief to the able-bodied should be in kind; the 
absolute prohibition by Article 5 of relief to any able- 
bodied male while employed for wages or other hire or 
remuneration; and the provision that every able- 
bodied male should be set to work by the guardians. 
To these should be added Article 10, which was as 
follows: “Provided always that in case the guardians 
of any of the said parishes or unions depart in any par- 
ticular instarce from any of the regulations hereinbe- 
fore contained (except those contained in Article 3) 
and within fifteen days after such departure report 
the same and the grounds thereof to the Poor Law 
Board, and the Poor Law Board approve of such de- 
parture, then the relief granted in such particular in- 
stance shall, if otherwise lawful, not be deemed to be 
unlawful.” These requirements and provisions aroused 
much opposition. In the result, the General Order 
was rescinded, and the General Order which is now 
in force and is usually known as the Outdoor Relief Regu- 
lation Order, was issued on the 14th of December, 1852. 
In this order the Poor Law Board retained the pro- 
hibition of relief to able-bodied males in employment, 
and the requirement that able-bodied males should 
be set to work while in receipt of relief; but they modi- 
fied Article 1 by confining it to able-bodied male persons 


and substituted a less stringent provision for Article 
10. 


196. Now i think you wish to give us an account 
of the chief provisions of the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory 
Order and of the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order ? 
—Yes. I assume that I may hand in these Orders, and 
therefore my remarks on thém will be practically confined 
to the enumeration of heads. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. I (c) and (d)). Taking first the General Prohi- 
bitory Order, I may point out that the three main 
divisions of the order are those which concern (1) The 
restriction of outdoor relief to the able-bodied ; (2) 
the restriction. of non-resident relief; and (3) the re- 
striction of payment of rent. Under the first head 
Article 1 has to be noted. By this Article every able- 
bodied person, male or female, and the resident and 
unemployed members of the persgn’s family must be 
relieved only in the workhouse. Exceptions to this rule 
are:—Sudden and urgert necessity; sickness, accident 


“terms : 
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or infirmity; burials; widows in the first six months 
of widowhood ; widows with legitimate children as de- 
pendants; and with no illegitimate children since widow- 
hood; imprisonment; family of soldiers, sailors 
or marines; and resident family of non-resident head. 
In the second division, Article 3 deals with non-resi- 
dent relief. The prohibition is subject to the following 
exceptions :—casual poor; sickness, accident or in- 
firmity ; relief under justices’ orders; widows in the 
first six months of widowhood; widow non-resident at 
husband’s death, havimg legitimate children a3 dependants 
and no illegitimate children since widowhood ; children 
under sixteen in outside workhouses or schools; and 
family of non-resident and not able-bodied head. Under 
the third heading, I note the prohibition in Article 5 
of the payment of rent, with an exception for shelter 
procured in case of sudden and urgent necessity or 
mental imbecility. Provisions subordinate to the fore- 
going relate to the evidence required where out-door 
relief is given on account of sickness, accident or in- 
firmity (Article 2), to constructive widowhood (Article 
4) and to relief by way of loan (Article 7). 
order provides for the report and approval of depar- 
tures. | 


197. What you have told us related to the Out-Door. 
Relief Prohibitory Order ; now we come to the Out-Door 
Relief Regulation Order. Are we to understand that 
the Regulation Order superseded the Prohibitory Order ? 
—No, one is the rural order, or rather the order applicable 
to the less populous centres, and the other is the town 
order—the present representative of the old town order. 


198. Which is the town order ?—The Out-Door Relief 
Regulation Order, which is the descendant of the town 
order of the Poor Law Commissioners. 


199. Is the other order applicable to rural districts 2— 
Yes, and also to many towns. It is the descendant of the 
original preparatory rules of the Poor Law Commissioners. 


Lastly, the - 


| 


: 
1 


200. Will you now please summarise the Regulation a \Gaeripual 
Order ?—The Out-Door Relief Regulation Order roughly of Out-Do 


analysed is as follows: Article 1 requires one-half of the Relief Re 
out-door relief of able-bodied males to be given in kind, lation Or 


Article 2 requires relief for more than a week to be ad- 
ministered weekly or at more frequent periods. Article 
3 prohibits the establishment of an applicant in business, 
the redemption of articles from pawn, the purchase of 
tools or other articles, except clothing, bedding, and 
articles of absolute necessity, the payment of conveyance 
expenses, except under lawful authority and except in 
certain specified cases, and the payment of rent, except 
where shelter is procured in case of sudden or urgent 
necessity, or mental imbecility. Article 4 prohibits 
non-resident relicf with these exceptions :—casual poor, 
sickness, accident, or infirmity, widows non-resident at 


husband’s death having legitimate children as dependants » 


and, no illegitimate children since widowhood, children 
under sixteen in outside workhouses or schools, and family 
of non-resident head. Article 5 prohibits relief to able- 
bodied males while in employment. Article 6 requires 
every able-bodied male to be set to work and to be kept 
employed so long as he receives relief. To these last two 
rules there are exceptions. 
in Article 7, and are:—sidden and urgent necessity ; 
sickness, accident, or infirmity; burials; family of 
prisoner ; and family of non-resident. Article 8 requires 


the guardians to report arrangements for employment | 


of the able-bodied. Article 9 relates to relief by way of 
loan. Article 10 relates to departures, and is in these 
If the guardiins shall, upon consideration of 
the special circumstances of any particular case, deem it 
expedient to depart from any of the regulations herein- 
before contained (except those contained in Article 8), 
and within twenty-one days after such departure shall 
report the same and the grounds thereof to the Poor Law 
Board, the relief which may have been so giyen in such 
case by such guardians before an answer to such report 
shall have been returned by the said Board shall not be 
deemed to be contrary to the provisions of this order, 
and if the Poor Law Board shall approve of such de- 
parture and shall notify such approval to the. guardians, 
all relief given in such case after such notification, so far 
as the same shall be in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of such approval, shall be lawful, anything 
in this order to the contrary notwithstanding. 


- 


The exceptions are enumerated | 
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201. Is there a substantial difference between the two 
orders ?—The first is the much more strict of the two 
orders. 


202. The first is applicable, as I understand, to rural 
districts ?—It is applicable to the larger area of England 
and Wales. The other is applicable to London and the 
populous centres. 


203. Now we come to deal with the out-door labour 
test ; what have you to say on that ?—In the 9th report 
of the Poor LawCommissioners (Appendix B, Nos. 2 and 3, 
pages 379-386) will be found an example of an Out-Door 
Labour Order followed by a minute explaining the views of 
the Commissioners on the means. of enforcing an out-door 
labour test. At the same time, in the body of their report 
they expressed the opinion that an out-door labour test is 
valuable as a substitute for an efficient workhouse or as 
supplementary to such an establishment. At a later date, 
Parliament recognised the expediency of the out-door 
labour test by providing a remedy for one of the diffi- 
culties to which the Commissioners had alluded, namely, 
refusal to work. Sec. 15 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1867 (29 and 30 Vic. c. 113), is in these terms : ‘‘ Whe1 the 
guardians of any union or parish shall prescribe a task of 
work to be performed) by any poor person to whom or to 
whose wife (if he be liable to maintain such wife) or child, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate, under the age of sixteen, 
relief shall have been lawfully granted by such guardians 
out of the workhouse, such task being suited to the age, 
sex, strength, and capacity of such person and being of a 
nature and description of which the Poor Law Board shall 
have previously approved, and such person shall refuse or 
wilfully neglect to perform such task, or shall wilfully de- 
stroy or damage any of the tools, materials, or other 
property beionging to the said guardians, he shall be 
deemed to be an idle and disorderly person within the 
meaning of the eighty-third chapter of the statute of the 
fifth year of King George the Fouith and shall be liable to 
be prosecuted and punished in the manner therein pro- 
vided in respect of idle and disorderly persons, and the 
fifty-ninth section of the one hundred and first chapter of 
the statute of the seventh and eighth years of her present 
Majesty shall apply to any such prosecution.” 


204. Can you give us an account of the object and form 
of the Out-Door Labour Test Orders ?—The modern form of 
the Out-Door Lakour Test Order is designed to operate in 
Poor Law unions to which the Out-Door Relief Prohibitory 
Order applies, and in effect authorises a relaxation of that 
order on the lines of the Out-door Relief Regulation Order. 
The Out-door Labour Test Order, in fact, deals with cases 
in which the Local Government Board approve of departure 
from the order of 1844, and annexes to such cases the 
followirg conditions, namely, (1) Half atleast of the relief 
given to the pauper shall be given in food, clothing, and 
other articles of necessity ; (2) no pauper shall receive 
relief while employed for 1emuneration; and (3) every 
pauper relieved shall be set to work by the guardians. The 


guardians are to report the arrangements for work. They — 


are also to report departures from the Out-door Labour 
Test Order. 


ftoMen 905. There was a leading case arising, I believe, recently 


rike :— 
Case of 
rney 
ral vy. 


out of the circumstances to which an Out-door Labour 
Test Order had been applied ; have you anything to say 
about that case ?—An order of this type was in force in 


-‘dians of the Merthyr Tydfil Union, when in 1898 a strike of colliers 


yr 


occurred, and as a consequence persons who were not 


iW Union. colliers were thrown out of employment. Labour yards 


were established, and the necessitous workmen and their 
families were relieved. The guardians were aware that 
work was offered to the strikers in neighbouring collieries, 
and that they would not acceptit. An action was brought 
by the Attorney-General at the relation of the Powell 
Dyfiryn Steam Coal Co., Limited, against the Guardians of 
the Merthyr Tydfil Unicn (Law Reports, 1¢00, 1 Chancery 
516 ; 62 Law Journal, Chancery, 299 ; 82 Law Times, New 
Series, 662); and at the trial the plaintiffs asked a declara- 
tion that the establishment and maintenance by the de- 
fendants of labour yards cr relief works for the purpose of 
providing out-door relief for able-bodied persons, to the 
knowledge of the defendants otherwise able to maintain 
themselves and their families, and the expenditure by the 
defendants of parts of the common fund of the union for 
the purpose of relieving such able-bodied persons and their 
families, constituted a breach of the statutory duties of 


the defendants ag guardians. The action was dismissed 
: 


by the Chancery Division, but the Ccurt of Appeal dis- Mr. Alfred 
charged the judgment of the court below, and declared Douglas 
that the payment by the defendants out of the poor rates Adrian, 
of any money fer setting to work or for the relief of able- ©-B., X.C. 
bodied men, who were at the time able to obtain and per- 9 Jan. 1906 
form work at wages sufficient to support themselves (and ee ‘ 
their wives and families, if any) was unlawful and ought to 

be disallowed by the auditor on auditing the defendants’ 

accounts. The declaration, however, did not include 

relief given to or for the wives and children of these men. 


206. I believe you have a copy of the Judgment of the Extracts 
Master of the Rolls with you ; would you call our attention from judg- 
to the more important paszages in it ?—The Master of the bike Me 
Rolls, in giving judgment, said, “ Under the Poor Law 407" 

Z 8 & juag P 4 . General-yv. 
Statutes passed before 1834, the only persons entitled to @j,ardians of 
relief out of the poor rates were those deccribed in the 43 Merthyr 
Elizabeth c. 2, under three heads, namely, (1) The 7'ydfil Union. 
children of parents unable to keep and maintain them ; 

(2) such persons who, having no means to maintain them- 
selves, used no ordinary and daily trade of life to get their 
living by ; (3) the lame, impotent, old, blind and such 
others as were poor and not able to work. The first of 
these classes were to be relieved by being set to work. 
The third class were to be relieved without work. Omitting 
children and speaking only of adults, the older statutes 
drew a broad distinction between, first, the impotent poor, 
that is, the poor unable to work who were to be relieved 
without work, and, secondly, the able-bodied poor, that is 
the poor able to work but unable to maintain themselves. 
These were to be relieved, but only by being set to work 
me I can find nothing in the statutes before 1834 
which entitled an able-bodied person having the means of 
supporting himself, to obtain relief from the parish 
authorities by being set to work or otherwise. ... The 
short effect of the poor laws before 1834 I understand to 
have been as follows : (1) No one who was starving could 
be lawfully refused relief, whether he was in that state by 
his own fault or not ; (2) poor persons physically unable to 
work were entitled to relief out of the rates without being 
set to work ; (3) poor persons physically able to work, but 
who could not obtain work, were entitled to reliefby having 
work found for them at the expense of the ratepayers, if 
no other work could be found ; (4) poor persons physically 
able to work were not entitled to relief in any other way ; 
(5) but poor persons able to work and able to procure it 
might, by refusing to work, become so weak as to be no 
longer able to work, in which case they became entitled to 
relief out of the rates and, at the same time, liable to im- 
prisonment, This was an anomaly, forit enabled a person 
to obtain a legal advantage by his own wrong-doing. The 
anomaly was justified on grounds of humanity. The 
penalty for refusing to work was imprisonment, not death 
by starvation. ... Icannot find anything in the Act of 
1834, or in any later Act which has enlarged the class of 
persons entitled to relief under the former statutes. Ican 
find no section which entitles able-bodied persons to sup- - 
port out of the rates, if they can obtain work and can 
support themselvesand their families if they choose to do 
so.”” The Master of the Rolls next considered whether 
the Poor Law Commissioners could authorise relief 
to be given to persons not entitled to demand it, and 
to what extent this power, if it exists, can be 
exercised by the Local Government Board. ‘‘I cannot,” 
he said, ‘‘ arrive at the conclusion that the Com- 
missioners appointed under 4 and 5 William IV., 
c. 76, to carry out the improvements made by it 
are empowered to extend the scope of the Poor Law 
Statutes by their application to persons not entitled to 
relief under them.”’ Further, the Master of the Rolls 
found nothing in the regulations which purported to 
authorise the granting of relief to persons not entitied to 
it. Then having examined the facts of the particular case, 
he went on, ‘‘ I draw no distinction between strikers and 
other able-bodied men who can support themselves but 
who will not. There is no difference, so far as the poor 
law is concerned, either for better or for worse, between 
men on strike and other men who can but will not support 
themselves. To use the rates to support strikers or any 
other persons able to support themselves is, in my opinion, 
illegal, although, rather than let even such persons starve, Points 
relief may be given to them when physically unable to arising out of 
work.”’ / Attorney 
General v. 

207. (Mr. Loch.) Does that judgment cover the question Guardians of 

of the children and the wives ?—The relief given to the Merthyr 


children and the wives, although, as I think the Master of 7y@/ Union. 
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the Rolls said, there was an impropriety in relieving them 
indirectly through the strikers, was held to be legal. 


208. It was actually held to be legal ?—Yes. 


- 209. Was it under the Act of Queen Elizabeth ?—The 
relief was given under one of the regulations. It was the 
validity of the regulations that was then under discussion. 
On the regulations, the Master of the Rolls made his 
remarks respecting the title to relief unter the Poor 
Relief Act, 1601. 


210. Thenit was not decided under the section in Queen 


Elizabeth's Act, by which children can be maintained if: 


their parents are unable to maintain them ?—No, it was 
not decided only with reference io that Act. It was after 
upholding the regulations that the Master of the Rolls 
dealt with the case of the children. 


211. (Mr. Paiten- MacDougall.) Did that case go to the 
House of Lords ?—I ask that because in Scotland we may 
not give relief to the able-bodied at all, and that is due to a 
decision of the House of Lords given about 1850 ?—This 
case did not go to the House of Lords ; it stopped at the 
Court of Appeal. 


212. (Mr. Loch.) By the regulations do you mean the 
orders of the Local Government Board?—Yes. There 
were two orders in force at Merthyr Tydfil at the time. 
The main order was the Out-door Relief Prohibitory 
Order; the second was an Out-door Labour Test Order. 
The combined effect of the two orders was considered 
by the Master of the Rolls in that case. 


213. And his judgment had to do with those orders, but 
not with the law behind those orders ?—Except that he 
went into the law behind the orders for the purpose of the 
interpretation of the orders. 


214. (Chairman.) To put it in another way, the legality 
of the regulations was not questioned ?—It was 
not. The Master of the Rolls actually said that 
the regulations were quite sound, inasmuch as they did 
not purport to authorise allowances to any persons except 
those who are entitled to relief. So far, he upheld the 
orders. 


215. (Mr. Loch.) Am I to conciude from that, that 
practically the regulations have superseded the section 
in Queen Elizabeth’s Act which refers to children ? 
—The juigment shows that the regulations dil not and 
could not supers:de the Sta’ute by enlarging the class 
of persons entitled to relief. Are you thinking of the 
Statute of Elizabeth so far as it refers to the setting to 
work or apprenticeship of children ? 


216. I am referring to the children being relieved if 
their parents are unable to maintain them ?—I think 
then that the regulations harmonised with the Statute 
of Elizabeth, because they contained nothing at all 
counter to the claim of the children to be relieved as 
being entitled under that Statute. 


217. Would the stress now be laid entirely on the 
order and not on the Statute in any case that arose ?— 
The order could not authorise a payment in respect of a 
child who could not be relieved under the Statute of 
Elizabeth. 

218. (Chairman.) As I understand it, the regulations 
were issued under the general statutory powers given to 
the Local Government Board, and those regulations did 
not allow this particular form of relief to be given ?— 


‘That is so; they did not recognise as proper recipients 


‘Refusal to 
svork :— 
The Case of 
Poplar 
Guardians Vv. 
Martin. 


of relief these people who could obtain work and did not. 


219. And the action of the Attorney-General was taken 


on the regulations ?—The action involved the considera- 
tion of their validity, 


220. (Mr. Loch.) This man being an able-bodied man 
with dependants ?—Yes, but the relief to the dependants 
was upheld by the court, 

221. On the basis of the order ?—I think the Master of 
the Roils said the source through which the relief was 


administered was an improper one, or something to that 
effect. 


_ 222. (Chairman.) There has been a subsequent 
judgment, has there not, to which you would like to call 
our attention ?—Yes; it may be well to draw attention to 
another judicial decision which bears upon the present 
state of the law with regard to the refusal of work, An 
able-bodied person of 39, after admission to a workhouse 
was taken with other inmates to a farm colony of the 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - 


Salvation Army. By the terms of the agreement with 
the guardians, the pauper could have started work at the 
colony on probation, receiving as remuneration his food 
and lodging and sixpence a week in the nature of pocket 
money. If, after two or three weeks, he had been em- 
ployed upon brickwork, he could have earned 43d. a yard 
for digging clay, and at this rate it was possible for some 
men to earn 30s. a week. ‘The pauper was told to go to 
work in the brickfield. The terms were explained, and 
he was asked to sign an undertaking to conform to the 
rules of the colony; but he refused to work upon the 
terms as explained or to sign the undertaking, and left 
the colony and again became chargeable. The magis- 
trate before whom the man was charged as an idle and 
disorderly person under Sec. 3 of the Vagrancy Act, 1824, 
at a second hearing considered the conditions in the 
agreement which the pauper was required to sign. These 
would have bound the pauper to discourage entry on 
premises where intoxicating liquors were sold, to attend 
meetings in the form of a church parade, and some place 
of worship once on Sunday. The magistrate held that 
these were not reasonable conditions to be attached to 
the employment, and that the pauper was justified in 
refusing the work. The appeal against the magistrate’s 
decision was dismissed by the High Court. The Lord 
Chief Justice said: “If a man goes to a colony of this 
kind, I do not think it unreasonable that he should be 
asked to report himself, or to attend meetings, or to put 


himself under certain restrictions as to intoxicating: 


liquors, but when we are dealing with a criminal offence, 
that is not the test which we ought to apply. It being 
necessary to draw the line at some point, 1 think that the 
conditions imposed should be conditions which affect the 
man’s work; and if the terms on which he is offered 
work are reasonable with reference to the work which he 
is called on to do, we ought to hesitate before holding 
that he was justified in refusing to de work offered him on 
such conditions. Instances of reasonable conditions are 
easy to suggest; for instance, to come to his work at 
certain hours, to obey orders relating to his work, to 
observe the hours for meals, to conduct himself properly 
during working hours and in connection with his work. 
But I doubt whether in considering a question arising under 
Sec. 3,we have aright to say that the Court may regard con- 
ditions which are imposed on a man and made obligatory 
on him, but which have no relation to his work at all.’’ 
Mr. Justice Kennedy and Mr. Justice Ridley concurred. 
That was the case of the Poplar Guardians v. Martin 
(74 Law Journal, King’s Bench, 306; Law Reports, 
1905, 1 King’s Bench, 728 ; 92 Law ‘limes, New Series, 
197; 53 Weekly Reporter, 398). 


223. I understand it is the practice of the Central Minutes o 
Authority to give expression to their views on out-door Central 


7 


eS = 


an 


relief in published minutes ; perhaps you can give us some Authority ¢ 


references in connection with these ?—The 
Authoriiy have in some instances embodied their views 
in putlished minutes. The first to which I may 


‘draw attention is a minute of the Poor Law Board 


of the 20th of November, 1869. It relates to the 
metropolis and discusses the separate limits of the 
Poor Law and of charity, and how it is possible to secure 
joint action between the two. The principle of co-opera- 
tion is advocated in the following suggestions :—‘‘ In all 
those cases where the Board of Guardians are granting 
relief—and in all such cases the relief must, by law, be 
adequate—the almoners of charities should abstain from 
giving food or money, or supplying any such articles as 
the guardians are themselves strictly bound to grant, and 
especially from giving their charity in such a manner as 
would constitute a regular increase of income. If the 
charitable agencies wish to interpose at all in such cases 
they should confine their assistance to donations of 
bedding or clothing or any similar articles which the 
guardians may not consider themselves bound to provide 
at a particular moment and which can be easily distin- 
guished from other relief.”” On the 2nd of December, 1871, 


clief. 


Central to Out-Doo 


‘ 
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the Local Government Board addressed an instructiona] struction 


letter to their inspectors with a view to bringing about 
general improvement as well as greater uniformity in 
the administration of relief throughout the country. 
The Board considered the increase in the cost of out-door 
relief so great as to excite apprehension. The result of 
the inquiries of the Board led them to the conclusion. 
(1) That out-door relief was granted too readily; (2) 
that there was a great diversity of practice in its adminis- 
tration; and (3) that in numerous instances there was 


letter to | 
inspectors. 


i 


port of 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRES4. a 


disregard of the advantages of the offer of in-door in 
preference to out-door relief. The inspectors were 
requested to bring a series of recommendations under 
the notice of the guardians. These recommendations 
were in brief as follows :—(1) That out-door relief should 
not be granted to single able-bodied men or women; (2) 
that out-door relief should not, except in special cases, be 
granted to a deserted wife during the first twelve months 
after desertion or to an able-bodied widow with one child ; 
(3) that in the case of an able-bodied widow with more 
than one child it might be preferable to take one or more 
of the children into the workhouse; (4) that where the 
Prohibitory Order is in force, the Workhouse test should 
be strictly applied; (5) that out-door relief should be 
granted for a fixed period not exceeding in any case three 
months; (6) that orders for the labour yard should only 
be given from week to week; (7) that out-door relief 
should not be granted without a relieving oflicer’s visit to 
the home; (8) that the relieving officer should be 
required to make visits (a) at least fortnightly in cases of 
temporary sickness and relief in the labour yard ; and (6) 
once a quarter in old and infirm cases ; (9) that the pro- 
visions for compulsory maintenance of paupers by rela- 
tions should be more generally acted upon; (10) that 
the recommendations of medical officers for meat and 
stimulants should be accompanied by reports; and (11) 
that in the most populous unions the appointment of 
inspectors of out-relief might be expedient. The Local 
Government Board, in a memorandum dated February, 
1878, stated that the consideration and application of 
these rules had not been without effect. The Board gave 
facts and figures in support of this statement. 


924. (Mr. Loch). Would the minutes you are going to 
hand in include the minutes of the Local Government 
Board with regard to out-door relief ?—I am thinking 
particularly of the approval of what are called the Man- 
chester rules, and so on. As you are aware, certain 
approvals were given to methods of conducting out-door 
relief which appear in the reports of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and I have thought that those were in the 
nature of minutes ?—They are not included in my 
evidence. 


225. They are important, because they give, at any 
rate, the rules which approved themselves at the time to 
the Board’s advisers ?—The Manchester Rules are set 
out in the Memorandum of February, 1878. 

226. (Chairman). Perhaps you would hand those in as 
illustrations ?—Yes, I will hand in an Extract from the 
Memorandum. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. I (e).) 

227. Are there not a great many other documents to 
the same purpose ?—Not formal pronouncements such as 
were those which I quoted. The first is, I might say, 
almost a famous circular. 


928. Is that not what is known as Mr. Goschen’s 
circular ?—Yee. acer - 


229. Now I think you wish to give a brief account of a 


ect Com- report of a Select Committee in a recent year on this sub- 


ttee of 
use of 


rds in 1888, 


ject ?—In 1888 the House of Lords appointed a Select 
Committee to inquire as to the various powers 
now in possession of the Poor Law guardians, and 
their adequacy to cope with distress that may from 
time to time exist in the Metropolis and other 
populous places; and also as to the expediency 
of concerted action between the Poor Law authorities 
and voluntary agencies for the relief of distress. The 
- substance of the report, which bears the date of the 30th of 
July, 1888, is as follows: The powers of the guardians 
were adequate ; the restriction of out-door relief to operate 
without hardship to the poor depended on the organised 
active co-operation of charity with the Poor Law 
authorities ; objection was taken to small weekly doles of 
insufficient amount in the case of the aged and infirm 
of respectable character; labour yards should only be 
opened in cases where, on account of exceptional distress, 
the ordinary workhouse accommodation is insufficient 
to meet an emergency; so-called relief works undertaken 
by public bodies or charitable associations were regarded 
by the Committee as open to most serious objections as 
part of a regular system of relief during the winter months ; 
industrial villages or pauper farms, apart from practical 
difficulties, would lead to a widespread belief that it is the 
business of the Government to provide work at suitable 
wages for all who apply to it for employment ; the powers 


31 


of the guardians with respect to emigration appeared to Mr. Alfred 


be sufficient. The report also referred to casual wards 
and dealing with casual paupers; paupers frequently 
entering and leaving workhouses ; Poor Law infirmaries ; 
the education of children; transfer of parental rights to 
guardians ; prosecutions for cruelty; the expediency CE 
the concerted action mentioned in the reference; uni- 
formity of procedure; and attachment of pensions from 
private sources. 

230. Was any action taken on that report ?—There 
has been legislation in the direction of some of the 
recommendations. An example will be found in the 
Poor Law Acts of 1889 and 1899 transferring parental 
rights to guardians. 
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231. Now will you give us some account of the duties Officers em- 
ot the officers employed for the purposes of out-door ployed for 


relief; take first the case of the district medical officer ?— 
Taking first the case of the district medical officer, I note 
that the Poor Law Commissioners seem to have considered 
that medical relief was rather the outcome of practice than 
a creation of the law. But however this may have been; 
their earliest orders made provision on the subject, and 
those orders contain the germs of some of the regulations 
which apply at the present day to this matter. With 
regard to the duties of the d’strict medical officer, it is to 
be noted that the General Consolidated Order contains 
regulations which are applicable to every medical officer 
appointed by the guardians, and supplements these by 
codes ot duties specially appropriate to the distinctive 
classes, ‘‘ district medical officer’? and 
medical officer.” The common duties ar prescribed by 


Out-Door 
Relief. 


“ workhouse Duties of 
District 
Medical 


Article 205, and are in substance these: To give tke Dicer 


guardians reasonable information respecting cases under 

his care; to make written reports on preva'ent sickness ; 

to attend meetings when requested ; to give certificates 

as to proposed apprentices ; to give certificates of the 

cause of attendance in individual cases ; to use in his books 

the technology of the registrar general ; and to distinguish 

visits paid by an assistant from his own, The duties of a 

district medical officer so tar as they depend upon the 

General Consolidated Orders are defined by Article 206 

and are as follows: (1) To attend duly and punctually 

upon all poor persons requiring medical attendance within 

the district of the union assigned to him, and, according 

to his agreement, to supply the requisite medicines to 

such persons whenever he may be lawfully required to 

furnish such attendance or medicines by a written or- 
printed order of the guardians or of a relieving officer” 
of the Union or of an overseer; (2) on the exhibition to 

him of a ticket according to Article 76 (that is, the ticket 
issued by the guardians in the cases of aged and infirm 

persons, and persons permanently sick or disabled) and 

on application made on behalf of the party to whom 

such ticket was given, to afford such medical attendance 
and medicines as he would be bound to supply if he had 

received in each case an order from the guardians to afford 

such attendance and medicines; (3) to inform the- 
relieving officer of any poor person whom he may attenc 
without an order; and (4) to make a return to the 

guardians at each ordinary meeting, and to insert therein 

the date of every attendance, and the other particulars: 
required , . . Provided, however, that the medical officer 
may, with the consent of the guardians, but not otherwise, 
make the entries . . . on detached sheets of paper. . - 
and. cause the same to be laid before the guardians at 
every ordinary meeting. t 


232. Now will you state the dutics of the relieving Duties of 


officer ?—The General Consolidated Ovder in Article 
215 prescribes the duties of the relieviag officer in the 
following terms: (1) To attend ali ordinary meetings of 
the guardians, and to attend all other meetings when 
summoned, by the clerk. (2) To receive all applications 
for relief made to him within his district, or relating to 
any parish situated within his district, and forthwith to: 
examine into the circumstances ot every case by visiting 
the house of the applicant (it situated within his district) 
and by making all necessary inquiries into the state of 
health, the ability to work, the condition and family, 
and the means of such applicant, and to report the result 
of such inquiries in the prescribed form to the guardians 
at their next ordinary meeting ; and also to visit, from 
time to time, as requisite, all paupers receiving relief 
and to report concerning the same as the guardians may 
direct. (3) In any case of sickness or accident requiring 
relief by medical attendance, to procure such attendance 
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by giving an order on the district medical officer. . . or by 
such other means as the urgency of the case may require. 
(4) To ascertain from time to time from the district 
medical officer, the names of any poor persons whom such 
medical officer may have attended or supplied with 
medicines without having received an order from himself 
to that effect. (5) In every case of a poor person 
receiving medical relief, as soon as may be, and from time 
to time afterwards, to visit the house of such person, and 
until the next ordinary meeting of the guardians to supply 
such relief (not being in money) as the case on his own 
view, or on the certificate of the district medical officer, 
may seem to require. (6) In every case of sudden or 
urgent necessity to afford such relief to the destitute 
person as may be requisite, either by giving such person an 
order of admission into the workhouse, and conveying him 
thereto if necessary, or by affording him relief out of the 
workhouse, provided that the same be not given in 
money, whether such destitute person be settled in any 
parish comprised in the Union or not. (7) To report to 
the guardians at their next ordinary meeting all cases 
reported to him by an overseer... and to obey the 
directions of the guardians with reference to the relief 
administered in such cases. (8) To perform the duties 
with respect to pauper apprentices prescribed by Articles 
60, 61, and 62 of the General Consolidated Order; the 
duties being to examine into the fitness of a proposed 
binding, and to take the child for examination by the 
district medical officer. (9) To give all reasonable aid 
and assistance, at the request of any other relieving officer 
of the Union, by examining into the case of any applicant 
for relief, or administering relief to any pauper whose 
name has been entered on the books of such other relieving 
officer and who may be within his own district. (10) Duly 
and punctually to supply the weekly allowances of all 
paupers belonging to his district, or being within the same, 
and to pay or administer the relief of all paupers within 
his district to the amount, and in the manner in which 
he may have been lawfully ordered by ‘the guardians to 
pay or administer the same. (11) To visit, relieve, and 
otherwise attend to non-settled poor being within his 
district, according to the directions of the guardians, 
whose officer he is, and in no other way, subject always 
to the obligation imposed on him in cases of sudden and 
urgent necessity. (12) To set apart one or more pages 
in his out-door relief list, in which he shall duly and 
punctually enter up the payments made by authority 
of his own board of guardians to non-settled poor, and to 
take credit for such payments in his receipt and expendi- 
ture book. (13) To present his weekly accounts to the 
clerk for his inspection and authentication before every 
ordinary meeting of the guardians and to the guardians at 
such meeting for their approval. (14) To submit to the 
auditor of the union ali his books, accounts, and vouchers, 
at the place of audit, and at such time and in such manner 
as may be required by the regulations. (16) To observe 
and execute ell lawful orders and directions of the 
guardians applicable to his office. 


233. Next we come to the superintendent of out-door 
labour; whet are his functions ?—-A superintendent of 
out-door labour is to superintend any able-bodied paupers 
not inmates of the workhouse, who may be set to work 
by the guardians, to take care that they perform the work 
respectively assigned to them. and to report truly to the 
guardians respecting the performance of the work. 

234. Now we come to the district nurse ; what are her 
duties ?—A district nurse has under a general order of the 
27th of January, 1892, the following duties, that is to say : 
(1) To attend duly and punctually as a nurse upon any 
poor person or persons in receipt of medical relief when 
directed by the guardians, or upon receipt of a written 
or printed order from any relieving officer in any case 
in which such officer may be authorised by regulations to 
be prescribed by tne guardians to give such order. (2) To 
obey any directions of the district medical officer in 
attendance upon any poor person in regard to the nursing 
and treatment of such person. (3) To keep a record in 
such form and containing such particulars as may be 

prescribed by the guardians in regard to cases which she 
attends. (4) To perform such other duties in relation 
to her office as the guardians may from time to time direct. 
No district nurse is to undertake the duties of a mid-wife. 

235. Now will you describe the duties of the overseers ? 
—With regard to overseers, whose dities in the administra- 
tion of relief are statutory, a General Order of the 22nd of 
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April, 1842, contains the following provisions :—(Article 
1.) If any overseer of the poor of any parish shall, in any 
case of sudden and urgent necessity, have given temporary 
relief to any poor person in articles of necessity ; or in 
any case of sudden and dangerous illness, shall have 
given an order for medical relief, the said overseer shall 
forthwith report such case in writing to the relieving 
offizer of the district or to the board of guardians of the 
union, and the amount of such relief or the fact of having 
made such order. (Article 2.) If any overseer of the 
poor of the parish receive an order under the hands and 
seal of two justices according to the provisions of the said 
Act (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, Sec. 27) directing 
relief to be given to any aged or infirm person, without 
such person being required to reside in any workhouse, 
he shall forthwith transmit the same to the relieving 
officer of the district to be laid before the guardians at 
their next meeting, that they may be enabled without 
delay to give to the relieving officer the necessary direc- 
tions as to the nature and amount of relief to be given. 
(Article 3.) If any overseer receive an order for medical 
relief from any justice in case of sudden and dangerous 
illness, he shall, as soon as may be after complying with 
such order, report the fact of his having received the same, 
and the manner in which he has complied with it, in 
writing to the relieving officer of the district or to the 
board of guardians of the union. 


236. That finishes, I think, all you have to say about 
the staff of officers connected with out-door relief; and 
now we come to the subject of the boarding-out of chil- 
dren. That, I understand, is a form of out-door relief ; 
will you please describe it ?—Under the head ‘* Out-Door 
Relief” it may be desirable to advert to the system of 
relief in the form of placing pauper children in homes 
belonging to persons who undertake to act as foster- 
parents. This system is controlled by orders of the 
Local Government Board, and the orders are made under 
the general powers derived from Section 15 of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1834. The titles of the orders 
are the Boarding of Children in Unions Order, 1889, and 
in succession to another order of 1889, the recently issued 
Boarding-out Order, 1905. Each order contemplates 
the working of the scheme through the medium of a com- 
mittee who will undertake to find and superintend homes 
for pauper children. Such account as it seems to be neces- 


~ sary to give of the details of the system may be most 


conveniently taken from the latest form of order, namely, 
that of 1905. The foster-parent who recsives a child 
under the orders is required to give an undertaking 
that in consideration of a weekly sum he will bring up 
the child as one of his own children, provide the child 
with proper food, lodging, and washing, endeavour to 
train the child in habits of truthfuiness, obedience, 
personal cleanliness, and industry, take care that the 


child attends church or chapel and school, provide for 


repair and renewal of the child’s clothing, report the 


a 
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child’s illness, and permit the child to be visited and 


the home to be inspected. The undertaking of the foster- 
parent must also contain an engagement on the part of 
the foster-parent that he will on the demand of a person 
duly authorised in writing by the Boarding-out Com- 
mittee or by the guardians give up possession of the child. 
A system of which the main features have thus been very 
briefly indicated necessarily requires somewhat elaborate 
arrangements for working it. 


237. (Mr. Loch.) What is the particular advance that 
has been made in the 1905 order ?—I think it has been 
mainly in the correction of minor details, one might say. 
I do not recall any great departure in principle. 


238. (Mr. Bentham.) Are not adopted children in- 
cluded under that ?—The, authority for adoption is 
derived not from the Order but from the two Poor Law 
Acts of 1889 and 1899. 


239. But under the recent order is not power given to 


-board out adopted children—a power which was not 


previously given ?—I cannot say that I carry all the 
details in my memory ; that very likely is so. 

240. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) May I ask if you may 
not board out where the parents are morally bad but 
have not been convicted of crime ?—The suggestion 
is that the case is included. ' 
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legal points connected with these powers to which you 
would like to call our attention ?—I would take the oppor- 
tunity of drawing attention at this stage to a difficulty 
which arises out of the uncertainty of the guardians’ 
powers over children whom they relieve. The matter 
may be mentioned now somewhat appropriately because 
the only judicial decision which throws any light at all 
on this subject arose out of proceedings before the High 
Court against a foster-parent. The Poor Law Commis- 
sioners at one time took the view that the guardians had 
over orphan children or children deserted by their parents 
the same control which a guardian has over his ward ; 
but the only judicial authority which approximated 
to a recognition of this theory was perhaps the deduction 
to be drawn from what the Court of Queen’s Bench said 
in The Queen v. Anon.) (15 Queen‘s Bench, 1060.) 
There a child of six was found wandering. The child 
appeared to be destitute and to have been assaulted and 
very ill-used. The child was received into the work- 
house, and the guardians afterwards undertook the 
prosecution of the offender. Undoubtedly the Court 
said that in the circumstances the guardians were im 
loco parentis, and that as guardians they were bound to 
protect a destitute child. But something more than 
this was obviously necessary to supersede an opinion 
given to the Commissioners in 1840 by the Law Officers 
who advised that the guardians could not lawfully detain 
orphans or other children deprived of parental care, unless 
the children consented. It appeared at one time that as 
the result of procedure under the Boarding of Children 
in Unions Order, 1889, there was a likelihood of obtaining 
a definite exposition by the High Court of the scope of 
the guardians’ authority. 

242. Can you give any particulars of the case which 
came before the High Court, to which you are referring ?— 
The case to which I refer is that of the Queen v. Dunhill 
or Durmill, re Tate. It has not been fully reported ; but 
an account of it appears in the J'imes of the 24th of April 
and the 31st of May, 1899. According to that account, the 
question sought to be raised was whether the guardians 
have the rights of a testamentary guardian over a child 
under fourteen who had been placed in a home with a 
foster-parent. A female child, then seven and a-half years 
old, had been placed in a home belonging to the defendant. 
He was the uncle of the child’s deceased mother, but the 
child was illegitimate. The defendant, by his agreement 
with the guardians, had undertaken to give up the child 
upon demand to any person duly authorised to receive 
her. The child remained with the defendant until she 
was thirteen. The guardians then procured a situation 
for her and required the defendant to deliver her up. The 
defendant refused to do so. The guardians obtained a 
writ of habeas corpus and moved to attach the defendant 
for disobedience. The official solicitor had reported to 
the Queen’s Bench Division on the case, and when the 
case came before Mr. Justice Grantham and Mr. Justice 
Kennedy, they thought that the circumstances, including 
the age of the defendant (84) were such as to make it 
desirable that some arrangement should be arrived at. 
No arrangement, however, was made and the case came 
again before the Divisional Court, which consisted on that 
occasion of Mr. Justice Day and Mr. Justice Lawrence. 
The court then made the rule absolute for an attachment ; 
but the want of a full report makes it unsafe to draw any 
definite conclusion from this result. 

243. But what is your inference from that case ?—So 
far as deduction is permissible, it would seem that the 
guardians are in a position to assert the right to custody 
against an unauthorised person. It may be questioned 
whether as against the child their rights extend further 
than the law officers of 1840 thought. At the same time 
it may be pointed out that under the Poor Law Act, 1899, 
the guardians may clothe themselves with parental rights 
in certain circumstances. Thus where a child is main- 
tained by the guardians of a poor law union, and (i.) The 
child has been deserted by its parent; or (ii). The guar- 
dians are of opinion that by reason of mental deficiency 
or of vicious habits or mode of life, a parent of the child is 
unfit to have the control of it ; or (iii.) A parent is unable 
to perform his or her parental duties by reason of being 
under sentence of penal servitude or of being detained 
under the Inebriates Act, 1898; or (iv.) a parent of the 
child has been sentenced to imprisonment in respect of 
any offence against any of his or her children; or (v.) a 
parent of the child is permanently bedridden or disabled 
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and is the inmate of a workhouse, and consents to the 
resolution hereinafter mentioned; or (vi.) both the 
parents, or in the case of an illegitimate child the mother 
of the child are or is dead ; the guardians may at any time 
resolve that until the child reaches the age of eighteen 
years all the rights and powers of such parent as aforesaid, 
or, if both parents are dead, of the parents in respect of 
the child shall, subject as in the Act mentioned, vest in 
the guardians, and thereupon those rights and powers 
shall so vest accordingly, and shall continue so vested 
whether the child does or does not continue to be main- 
tained by the guardians. The measure of control to be 
obtained under this enactment is probably as great as 
the circumstances require ; for Section 2 affords a fairly 
clear indication that the control is intended to be effective 
even against the will of the child. That section subjects, 
on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding £20 any 
person who (a) knowingly assists directly or indirectly a 
child who has been placed under the control of the guar- 
dians to leave, without the consent of the guardians, the 
place where the child is under that control; or (b) know- 
ingly induces, directly or indirectly, any such child to leave 
that place ; or (c) knowingly harbours or conceals a child 
who has so left that place or prevents him from returning 
to that place. A child is to be deemgd to be maintained 
by the guardians if it is wholly or partly maintained by 
them in a workhouse, or in any district school, separate 
school, separate infirmary, sick asylum, hospital for 
infectious diseases, institutions for the deaf, dumb, blind 
or idiots, or any certified school, or is boarded out by the 
guardians whether within or without the limits of the 
union (Poor Law Act, 1889, Sec. 1, Sub-fee. 3). 


244. I gather that in your judgment you do not think 
the law requires strengthening or rather defining on 
these points ?—Of course, after all, that is a somewhat 
special class of children. It would only inc.ude the children 
who would come within those two Acts, or what is left 
of Sec. 1 of the Poor Law Act of 1889 and the Poor 
Law Act of 1899 ; but there are other children over whom 
the guardians might have control and as to whom the 
law is, I think, in a state of uncertainty. We have had 
instances of the sort—instances for example where the 
guardians have endeavoured to find a place of service 
for children and they have been met point blank by a 
refusal on the part of the boys or the girls to go to the 
place. Then there are other cases where the children 
have run away from the workhouse or have taken an 
opportunity of getting away. 


245. Then you would say that the law is not as clear 
as you think it should be ?—I do not think the law is 
as clear as it might be. 
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246. Now we come to a recent Order which the Local Relief (School 


Government Board has issued, namely, 
Children) Order, 1905; I think you have something to 
say to us upon that ?—I may as well draw attention 
to this Order respecting relief which will include, and 
perhaps mainly cons’st of out-door relief to school children. 
The Order was issued on the 26th of April last and was 
intended to deal with the cases of children who, while 
attending public elementary schools, are without ade- 
quate nour:shment. To meet such cases the Order 
contemplates that an application (called in the Order 
a ‘special application”) may be made to the guardians 
or to a relieving officer by the managers, or by an au- 
thorised teacher of a public elementary school, or by an 
authorised officer of the local education authority ; the 
object of the special application being relief to a child 
attending the school. Where a special application is 
made to the guardians, and the case is not one of sudden 
and urgent necessity, the guardians under Article 2 must 
take steps to ascertain whether relief to the child is or 
is not rendered necessary by the habitual neglect of the 
father to provide adequate food for the child. If the 
guardians are sat‘sfied that the case is one of habitual 
neglect, the relief is to be given or considered as given 
by way of loan. If the guardians are not so satisfied 
it is left to them to determine whether the relief is to be 
given or to be considered as given by way of loan. FPro- 
vision is made for a notification to the father of the fact 
that relief will be given or will be considered as given by 
way of loan. Relief may not be allowed for more than 
a month without a fresh application. Articles 3 and 4 
relate to cases of sudden and urgent necessity. If relief 
is given by the guardians or by the relieving officer on 
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his own responsibility in cases of this kind, the notifica- 
tion to the parent that the relief is on loan must be made 
when the guardians order the relief, or when the relieving 
officer gives it, orin either case as soon as possible after 
the relief is given. Article 5. provides that where the 
relief will be given, is given, or will be considered as 
given by way of loan, the able-bodied father is not to be 
required under the orders and regulations in force in 
the union to be relieved only in the workhouse or to be 
set to work by the guardians. But, under Article 6 
the guardians are to take proceedings for the recovery 
of the relief, except where they report the circumstances 
and the Local Government Board approve of the guar- 
dians abstaining. Article 7 is framed so as to show 
that the Order is not intended to apply to a child who 
is blind or deaf and dumb or to any other relative than 
the father. Secs. 56 and 58 of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1834, make these restrictions necessary. Also the 
child must reside with the father, and the father must 
not be in receipt of relief other than relief given in accord- 
ance with the Order. Article 8 gives the short title 
of the Order, namely, The Relief (School Children) Order, 
1905. 


247. Is not the general purport of this Order rather 


; to relax the principle that relief given to a child is at- 


tached to the parent ?—No, I do not think it relaxes 
any legal principle. The main feature in the Order is 
to put on a regular footing applications which might 
otherwise have been made without system. The Board 
and their predecessors have always held that an applica- 
tion for relief may be made practically by any one cogni- 
sant of the facts. The object of the Order rather was to 
say that persons of a certain class who might be cognisant 
of the circumstances ‘necessitating relief to a child of 
this particular class, should be, as it were, under 
such ‘regulations as the order contemplated ; and that 
the procedure of the applicants should be followed by the 
consequences mentioned in the order. 


248, (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) I do not quite follow 
how it is that relief given to a child who is a dependant 
does not pauperise the parent ?—I do not think we do 
anything there in violation of that principle. We rather 
recognise the principle in its full force, that is to say, we 
deal with the child only as to whom under the particular 
sections of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, it is 
said that relief to the child shall be relief to the parent ; 
and that is why we except the case of the blind and so on. 


249. (Miss Hill.) Is the father disfranchised for such 
relief ?—That is a moot point. I do not think the Board 
have ever made a pronouncement on the subject, and 
I do not know that we have ever actually arrived at 
a conclusion. There is a great deal of law—law which 
perhaps might be called somewhat uncertain—arising 
out of those particular sections of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1834. 


250. (Mr. Loch.) But the general purport of the sections 
in the Act of 1834 would be to disfranchise or to affect the 
father if the child received relief ?—Yes, it would un- 
doubtedly affect the father. 


251. (Chatrman.) I understand your contention is 
that this Order only regularised certain spasmodic applica- 
tions that were made, and that it is not intended to 
extend, and you do not believe that it does extend, out- 
door relief, or to exempt a parent from the disqualification 
which he suffers if his child is relieved ?—That would be 


‘the conclusion that I personally should maintain; but 


of course there are difficulties which arise out of the 
present state of the law, a3 well as those which arise out 
of decisions on these particular sections of the Poor Law 
Act. 

252. This order has only recently come into operation, 
so that there has been no test case upon anything that 


‘has occurred yet in connection with it, I presume ?—I 


am not aware of any. 


253. (Mr. Loch.) It says that a parent who neglects 
may get relief on loan for his child ; what is the definition 
of “neglect” there ?—I think that the expression 
“habitual neglect,’ a; used in the order, was intended 
to include such neg’ect as is wi hin the con'emplation of 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904. 


254. That is your interpretation of it ?—Yes. I think 
that the expression would include ngélect of that magni- 
tude, if one might call it so. on 
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255. (Chairman.) We have finished the subject of 
relief to school children ; the next matter that you would 
like to give evidence upon is, I think, the relief to mem- 
bers of friendly societies ?—Yes. Where paupers who 
are members of friendly societies are applicants for out- 
door relief their cases will now be subject to the operation 
of the Out-door Relief Friendly Societies Act, 1894 
(57 & 58 Vic., c. 25), and the Out-door Relief (Friendly 
Societies) Act, 1904 (4 Edw. VII., c. 32). The effect of 
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these enactments is that the guardians may grant relief 


out of the poor rates to any person otherwise entitled, 
notwithstanding that the person is, by reason of his mem- 
bership of a friendly society, in receipt of any sum. In 
estimating the amount of the relief, it is discretionary with 
the guardians whether they will or will not take into 
consideration the amount received from the friendly 
society. But this exercise of discretion is subject to the 
limitation that the guardians are not to take into con- 
sideration any sum received from a friendly society as 
sick pay, except in so far as the sum exceeds 5s. a 
week. 


256. I understand there are various forms of out-door 
relief which are the subject of express enactment ; could 
you give us the references ?—Assistance to be afforded 
out of the workhouse at the cost of the rates is the subject 
of many enactments of later date than the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1834. An early exampe is afforded by 
the Poor Relief Act, 1849. That Act was designed to pro- 
vide a more effectual regulation and control over the main- 
tenance of poor persons in houses not being the work- 
houses of any union or parish. The establishments are 
those in which the poor are lodged and maintained under 
contracts. The Local Government Board by See. 1 are, 
from time to time, as they shall see occasion, to make 
and issue all such rules, orders and regulations for the 
management and government of any such establishment, 
or for the education of any poor children therein in like 
manner and to the same extent as they are empowered to 
do in the case of a workhouse. The rules, orders and 
regulations may be directed to any person being or acting 
as the proprietor, manager, or superintendent or as 
officer or assistant (Sec. 3). The Loeal Government 
Board may prohibit by order the reception or retention 
of any poor person or class of poor persons in any such 
establishment. 
servant or assistant. They may regulate contracts and 
may appoint an inspector (Secs. 4-7). Power is also 
given to justices to visit (Sec. 8). The Act does not apply 
to county lunatic asylums, registered hospitals, or licensed 
houses for lunatics, nor to hospitals, infirmarie:, schools, 
or other institutions supported by public subscriptions 
and maintained for purposes of charity only (Sec..2). 


257. There is power to send paupers to special in- 
stitutions, is there not ?—By Section 21 of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1867, the guardians are empowered to 
provide for the reception, maintenance, and instruction 
of any adult pauper being blind, or deaf and dumb, in a 
hospital or institution established for the reception of 
persons suffering under such infirmities. They may pay 
the charges incurred in the conveyance of the pauper to 
and from the hospital, as well as those incurred in his 
maintenance, support and instruction. The Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1868, by Section 13 enables the guardians, 
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with the consent of the Local Government Board, tosend — 


an idiotic pauper to an asylum or establishment for the 
reception and relief of idiots maintained at the charge of 
the county rate or by public subscriptions. 


258. Can you now state the effect of the provisions 
with respect to certified schools ?7—It may be well to 
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notice here somewhat briefly the powers which the gehools. 


guardians possess for educational purposes. Attention 
has already been drawn to the provisions applicable to 
district schools. Mention has here to be made of other 
facilities of which the guardians may avail themselves. 
Under the Poor Law (Certified Schools) Act, 1862, a3 en- 
larged by later enactments, the guardians may send any 


poor child, whether legitimate or il'egitimate, to a school » 


certified under the Act and supported wholly or partly 
by voluntary subscriptions, if the managers are willing 
to receive the child. Schools of this type are certified by 
the Local Government board on the application of the 
managers and after an examination and report. The 
certificate may be withdrawn if the Local Government 
Board are dissatisfied with the condition or management 
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of the school (Sec. 2). The school must be open to the 
visitation and inspec ion of any inspector of the Local 
Government Board and also of a member deputed by the 
guardians who have sent a child to the school (Sec. 4). A 
child who may be sent to a certified school must be an 
orphan or a deserted child or a child one of whose parents 
or surviving parent consents (Sec. 6). In the case of an 
legitimate child the consent of the mother, if she has the 
care, custody or possession of the child, will be sufficient 
(Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, Sec. 23). In such 
cases, the guardians may pay the expenses incurred in the 
maintenance, clothing and education of the child (Sec. 
1), and the outlay must not exceed such rate of payment 
as may be sanctioned by the Local Government Board 
(Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1882, 
Sec. 13). The guardians may also pay the cost of the 
conveyance of the child to and from the school and, in 
case of death, the expenses of burial (Poor Law (Certified 
Schools) Act, 1862, Sec. 1). If the parent, step-parent, 
nearest adult relative or, failing these, the god-parent of a 
child not belonging to the Established Church but relieved 
in a workhouse or a district school makes application to 
the Local Government Board, they may order the child 
to be sent to a certified school of the religion to which the 
child is proved to belong (Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1866, Sec. 14). The Board may make the like order in 
the case of a deserted child or an orphan without any such 
application. (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, Sec. 23.) 
If the Local Government Board are of opinion that any 
person is aggrieved by any child being sent to or kept at a 
certified school, they may order the child to be removed 
(Poor Law (Certified Schools) Act, 1862, Sec. 3). “‘ The 
guardians may at any time at their discretion and shall 
upon the reqvisition of the managers of the school or 
upon the withdrawal of the certificate ... cause any 
such child to be removed from any such school and brought 
back to their- parish or union” (Poor Law (Certified 
Schools) Act, 1862, Sec. 5). The guardians may not keep 
a child in a school against the wil] of the child if above 
fourteen, or against the will of the parents or surviving 
parent, whatever be the age of the child (Poor Law 
(Certified Schools) Act, 1862, Sec. 7). A child must not 
be sent to a school conducted on the principles of a 
religious denomination to which the child does not belong 
(Poor Law (Certified Schools) Act, 1862, Sec. 9). The 
expression “school”’ as used in the enactments sum- 
marised above extends to any institution established for 
the instruction of blind, deaf, dumb, lame, deformed or 
idiotic persons, but does not apply to a certified reforma-. 
tory school (Poor Law (Certified Schools) Act, 1862, 
Sec. 10); and by Sec. 13 of the Hlementary Education 
(Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893, the powers of the 
guardians for sending blind or deaf children to school are 
limited to the cases of children who are (a) idiots or 
imbeciles ; .b) resident in a workhouse, or in an institu- 
tion to which they have been sent by a board of guardians 
from a workhouse; or (c) boarded out by guardians. 
“ Blind ” for the purposes of the Act of 1893 means too 
blind to be able to read the ordinary school books used 
by children; and “ Deaf” means too deaf to be taught 
in a class of hearing children in an elementary school. 
Other powers with regard to certain deaf or dumb, blind, 
defective or epileptic children, I do not describe in detail 
for the reasons given at the beginning of my evidence. 


259. What is the meaning of certified schools in this 


sing out of connection ?—Schools which are certified by the Local 
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Government Board. 


250. For the reception of defective children ?—For the 

reception of Poor Law children. They are schools which 

- were originally founded for the care of particular classes 
who may be described as defective. 


261. What is the special meaning of the term under this 
head ?—‘‘ School”’ according to the definition extends 
to any institution established for the instruction of blind 


_ deaf, dumb, lame, deformed, or idiotic persons. 


262. Assuming that the child is not defective, would 
any school which complies with the conditions laid down 
by the Board of Education and is part of the supply of the 
locality come under the head. of a certified school ?—No. 
These are schools specially certified by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Those other schools would be public ele- 
mentary schools or schools of a special class under Acts 
which LI did not notice, because they are rather outside 
the scope of my evidence. 


429, 
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263. (Mr. Loch.) Are there conditions of certificaticn 
which are set forth in any paper of the board ?—Not in 
any paper, but they are in the Statute. The schools 
must be such as will satisfy the Board as to the manage- 
ment, that is, they must be well conducted and well 
managed. 


264. Those are the conditions, put in broad terms ?— 
Yes. I think I have quoted the Act. They are schools 
supported wholly or partly by voluntary subscriptions. 
One can gather what the requirements that must 
be satisfied will ke, because the certificate may be with- 
drawn if the Local Government Board are dissatisfied 
with the condition or management of the school. 


265. It depends on the negative ?—Sec. 2 reads, 
“The Poor Law Board,’ now the Local Government 
Board, “‘ may, if they think fit, upon the application in 
writing of the managers of any such school as aforesaid 
appoint such person as they shall deem proper to examine 
into the condition of the school, and to report to the 
said Board thereon, and, if satisfied with such report, that 
board may, by writing under the hand of one of their 
secretaries, certify that such school is fitted for the recep- 
tion of such children or persons as may be sent there by 
the guardians.” 

266. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Are they day schools ?— 
No. 

267. They are all boarding schools then °?—Certainly, 
as far as I remember. 
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268. (Chairman.) Now we come to the question of sub- Subscriptions. 
scriptions ; there is power to subscribe to hospitals, I to hospitals, 


understand ?—Among powers which may be classified 
under the head of out-door relief are those given by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1851, with regard to sub- 
scriptions to hospitals. Section 4 of that Act enables 
the guardians, with the consent of the Local Government 
Board, to pay out of the funds of the guardixns an annual 
subscription towards the support and maintenance of a 
public hospital or infirmary for the reception of sick, 
diseased, disabled or wounded persons, or of persons 
suffering from any permanent or natural infirmity. Tae 
Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act, 1869, Sec. 16, enables 


_ the guardians, with the consent and sanction of the Local 


Government Board, to enter into arrangements with a 
public general hospital or dispensary within the Poor Law 
Union to receive and treat paupers on terms to be arranged 
between the guardians and the authorities of the hospital 
or dispensary. 


269. The power of subscription has, I think, been ex- Subseriptions 


tended of late ; could you describe what is the present 
position 9—Section 10 of the Poor Law Act, 1879, enlarges 
the guardians’ powers of subscription, so that the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1851, Sec. 4, is to extend to author- 
ise the guardians, with the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to subscribe towards an asylum or institution 
for blind persons, deaf and. dumb persons, or for persons 
suffering from any permanent or natural infirmity, or 
towards any association or society for aiding those persons, 
or for providing nurses, or for aiding girls or boys. 
in service, or towards any other asylum or institution 
which appears to the guardians, with such consent as 
aforesaid, to be calculated to render useful aid in the 
administration of the relief of the poor. But a subscrip- 
tion to an asylum or institution will not be authorised 
unless the Local Government Board are satisfied that the- 
paupers under the guardians have or could have assistance: 
therein, in case of necessity. The guardians may also, 
with the consent of the Local Government Board, subscribe 
to any association or society for the prevention of cruelty 
to children (Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904, 
Sec. 26). 


to other 
institutions 
and associa- 
tions. 


270. In London there are, I understand, special pro- Enactments 
visions with regard to the arrangements for out-door as to pro- _ 
medical relief ; could you state those ?—Under the head vision of 
of medical out-door relief, special arrangements are dispensaries 
authorised for London by the Metropolitan Poor Acts, ™ London. 


Section 38 of the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, empowers 
the Local Government Board by order to direct the guai- 
dians of a poor law union to provide a dispensary, and for 
that purpose to purchase or hire, or to build and to, fit 
up and furnish, a building of such nature and size, and 
according to such plan and in such manner as the Board, 
think fit. As an alternative, the guardians may bg 
directed to set apart, adapt, fit up and furnish a portion 
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of the workhouse. Wnere the Local Government Board 
so direct, the guardians may borrow for the purpose 
(See, 38). 


271. What other enactments do you wish to speak on 
with regard to dispensaries and their management ?— 
Where the guardians provide a dispensary, places at 
which the medical officers may see the sick poor are also 
to be provided by the guardians according to the direction 
of the Local Government Board (Metropolitan Poor Act, 
1867, Secs. 39-42). If the guardians provide a dis- 
pensary under any other Act than the Metropolitan Poor 
Act, 1867, they shall, if required by the Local Government 
Board, provide a proper room at the dispensary so that 
the sick may be seen there by the district medical officer ; 
and the district medical officer personally or by his 
authorised substitute must attend during the times fixed 
for the purpose by the guardians with the approval of the 
Local Government Board (Metropolitan Poor Amend- 
ment Act, 1869, Sec. 13). Originally by Sec. 39 of the 
Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, the guardians were required 
to elect a Dispensary Committee. But by Sec. 12 of the 
Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act, 1869, it is enacted 
that where the guardians provide a dispensary it shall not 
be necessary that a Dispensary Committee shall be ap- 
pointed for the dispensary unless, on the application of 
the guardians, the Local Government Board issue an order 
for that purpose. A proper place for meetings of the 
Dispensary Committee is to be provided by the guardians 
(Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, Sec. 42). The Dispensary 
Committee are to appoint dispensers of medicine and 
other officers and servants, and the duties, qualifications, 
number, and salaries are to be such a3 the Local Govern- 
ment Board approve or direct. The guardians, on the 
requisition of the Dispensary Committee, are to provide 
proper medicines and appliances and requisites for the 
sick. These are to be dispensed on the prescription of the 
district medical officer, subject to the regulations of the 
Local Government Board (Sec. 44). The district medical 
officers were originally to be appointed by the Dispensary 
Committee. But there was a saving in the Metropolitan 
Poor Act, 1867, for persons who were in office when the 
Dispensary Committee entered on their duties, though 
the Central Authority might vary districts, salaries, and 


contracts (Secs. 45 and 46). Since the passing of the- 


Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act, 1869, the arrange- 
ments with regard to metropolitan dispensaries have been 
regulated by an order of the 22nd of April, 1871, and 
subsequent orders on the same model. The order of 1871 
provides for the appointment of Dispensary Visiting 
Committees by the guardians, who are also to appoint one 
or more of their district medical officers to the dispensary. 
The duties of the Committee, of the medical officers, of the 
relieving officers, and of the dispensers are defined by the 
order. Lastly, it may be pointed out that if the guar- 
dians, after being required by the Local Government 
Board to provide a dispensary,neglect or refuse to comply 
with the requisition, they will receive no repayment from 
the Metropolitan Common Fund in respect of medicine, 
medical or surgical appliances, or salaries of the medical 
officers until the guardians provide a dispensary (Metro- 
politan Poor Amendment Act, 1869, Sec. 14). 


272. (Mr. Booth.) That applies only to the metropolis, 
IT understand ?—Only to the metropolis. 


273. (Chairman.) Can you give an account of the 
guardians’ powers as to apprenticeship ?—Formerly the 
statutory provisions which began with the 43 Elizabeth c. 
2, Sec. 3, involved a system of compulsory assignment of 
children to inhabitant occupiers. But Sec. 13 of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, repealed so much of 
the Poor Relief Act, 1601, of the 8 & 9 William III. 
c. 30, or of any other Act as compelled any person to 
receive any poor child as an apprentice. And by Sec. 
12 of the Act of 1844 the power of the overseers ta bind was 
taken away and was vested in the guardians upon whom 
the section conferred the needful authority to execute 
the indentures, with the addition that indentures so 
executed should not need to be allowed, assented to, or 
executed by a justice. Binding to the sea service was 
excepted from the operation of this enactment,and the 
Central Authority were empowered by order to prescribe 
the duties of the masters to whom poor children may be 
apprenticed and the terms and conditions to be inserted 
in the indentures ; while every mastér wilfully refusing or 
neglecting to perform any such terms or conditions was 


made liable on conviction to a penalty not exceediny £20 
. Y 


(Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, Sec. 12). The appren- 
ticing of the children of poor persons is also a subject as 
to which the Central Authority are enabled to make 
rules, orders, and regulations under Sec. 15 of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1834. The regulations applicable Effect ot 
to apprenticeship by the guardians are contained in the General 
General Consolidated Order of the Poor Law Commis- Consolida 
sioners, dated the 24th of July, 1847, and amended in tiis Order. 
particular by an order of the Local Government Beard of 
the 15th of February, 1898. The Local Government 
Board may assent to departure from the regulations in 
particular cases but, subject to this condition, the 
regulations provide very fully for the varying circum- 
stances of apprenticeship under the guardians. Some of 
the principal requirements may be enumerated. No 
child under nine, and no child (other than a deaf and 
dumb child) who cannot read and write his own name, 
can be bound (General Consolidated Order, Article 52). 
No child is to be bound to a person who is not a house- 
keeper, or assessed to the poor rate in his own name, 
or who is a journeyman, a minor, or a married woman 
(Article 53). No premium other than clothing is to be 
given on the binding of a person above sixteen, unless ~ 
he be maimed, deformed, or suffering from some permanent 
bodily infirmity (Article 55). An apprentice is not to 
be bound for more than eight years (Article 56). A 
person above fourteen is not to be bound without his 
consent. A child under sixteen is not to be bound without 
the consent of the father, or if he be dead or disqualified 
or the child be a bastard, without the consent of the 
mother, unless she be disqualified (Article 57). Except 
where the Central Authority on application otherwise 
permit, the place of apprenticeship must not be more 
than thirty miles from the place of the child’s residence 
(Article 58). Various requirements are prescribed as 
preliminaries to the binding. These include medical 
certificates, examination into the circumstances of the 
case, and in some instances communication with other 
guardians (Articles 59 to 66). Provision is then made 
with respect to the indentures (Articles 67-69), and the 
duties of the master are set out in much detail. Instruc- 
tion, food, lodging, clothing, medical assistance, oppor- 
tunities of attending places of worship and of religious 
instruction, wages after the age of seventeen, production 
of the apprentice, etc., are among the requisites which 
the master is bound to afford (Articles 70-74). 


274. What have you to say about apprenticeship to Apprenti 

the sea service and to sea fishing ?—Apprenticeship to the ship to se 
sea service, and to the sea fishing service, is the subject non Aichi 
of regulation by the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 *°4 "St™ 
(Secs. 105-109 ; 392-398). Pauper apprenticeships to 
the sea service are to be made in the same manner and : 
subject to the same laws as other apprenticeships made 
by guardians. There must, however, be an attestation 
of the indenture by two justices (Sec 107), Apprentice 
ships of pauper boys to the sea fishing-service are to be ~ 
made by guardians only in conformity with the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894 (Sec. 393). Indentures in the case of 
boys under sixteen are to be made before superintendents 
under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 (Sec 395). 
On the 2nd of March, 1895, the Local Government Board 
addressed to the several boards of guardians a circular 
forwarding a revised form of apprenticeship indenture 
and endorsements which had been issued by the Board 
of Trade. The Local Government Board at the same 
time drew the attention of the guardians to certain points 
in the form of indentures and to various recommendations. 
These related to medical examination, the arrangements 
for the apprentice’s reception, reports of grave miscon- 
duct, holidays, instruction in cookery, and other sub- 
jects. 


275. Will you now state the effect of some of the Apprenti 
provisions for the protection of apprentices and servants ? and ycun, 
—Guardians on a certificate of two justices under the servants ; 
Offences Against the Person Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Vic. c. 100), SUPElvIsi0 
may be required to conduct and pay the costs of the pro- oe ait 
secution for offences by masters against apprentices or 8 
servants (Secs 26 and 76). The Poor Law (Apprentices, 

&e.) Act, 1851 (14 & 15 Vie. c. 11), requires the guardians 
to register every young person under sixteen who is hired 
or taken as a servant from the workhouse (See 3). 
Young persons so hired or taken as servants or bound as 
apprentices by the guardians are, while under six een 
and known to be in the service into which the young 
person went from the workhouse or on appreaticeship 
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the residence of the master is more than five miles from 
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282. (Mr. Loch.) Are there not under the Emigration 
Acts special rating powers by which a rate could be raised 








within the Poor Law union or within five miles of any part haps I should also add a reference to a provision in the Mr. Alfred 
of the Poor Law union, to be visited twicea year by are- Local Government Act 1888 which, though hitherto un- Douglas 
lieving officer or other authorised officer, who is to report used, is not to be regarded as useless. This is the pro- Adrian, 
to the guardians whether he has found reason to believe vision in Section 69 of the Act 1888, which enables the C:-B.». 4. 
that the young person is not supplied with necessary county council to borrow on the security of the county 9 Jan. 1906 
food, or is subjected to cruel or illegal treatment in any fund and of any révenues of the council for a purpose pee 
respect (Sec 4). Where the residence of the master connected with emigration. The purpose is described in 
or mistress is more than five miles from the Poor Law the following terms: ‘‘ For making advances (which they 
union, the guardians are to send a notice of the hiring are hereby authorised to make) to any persons or bodies of 
or binding, with the name and age of the apprentice or persons, corporate, or unincorporate, in aid of the emigra- 
servant and the name, description, and residence of the tion or colonisation of inhabitants of the county, with a 
master and mistress to the guardians of the Poor Law _ guarantee for repayment of such advances from any 
union comprising the residence. The latter guardians are local authority, in the county or the Government of any 
thereupon to cause the particulars to be registered and colony.” Before quitting this particular subject, I 
the young person to be visited as frequently, and in the may add a short statement to illustrate a difficulty which 
Same manner in all respects, as if the young person had__ recently arose to prevent the adoption of a scheme for 
been hired or taken or bound from their own work- training children in a colony. The plan was to acquire 
* house (Sec. 5). agricultural land in the colony, to build farmhouses, and 
276. Have there been any prosecutions under these +0 maintain in them children emigrated from England, 
clauses by the Local Government Board against masters nd destined, after instruction in farming, to become 
—The prosecutions would be by the board of guardians. ‘settlers in the colony. And a feature of the scheme was 
I do not recall any specially. The legislation arose out of that the guardians should contribute towards the main- 
“some serious cases of maltreatment of apprentices or tenance of the children in the colony. It was argued 
of young servants. that Section 10 of the Poor Law Act 1879 was wide enough 
: : to enable the guardians, with the consent of the Board, 
blr Lee Shay i Be “ane tem ae oe te bee to subscribe to such an institution. The Board, however, 
th ti th y b 9—_That j f the child is “T° unable to take this view. But they submitted a 
ee i ab IS BO. Ut whe chic 18 case to the law officers, who confirmed-the opinion of the 
within the union. Board that the institution did not fall within the terms 
278. It is rather an exceptional provision, is it not, by of Section 10 of the Poor Law Act 1879, and who also 
which another board of guardians can intervene ?— said that they were not aware of any other means by which 
Although the apprentices may have been sent from the the guardians could legally provide funds for the further- 
workhouse of one union, the guardians of another union ance of the scheme. 
in which the apprentice actually is shou'd visit where Points 


arising out of 


enactments 
relating to 
Emigration. 


the first union. 


for emigration ?—Nowadays the expenses would be paid 
279. (Chairman.) What are the guardians’ powers to 


eee ae out of the common fund of the union. 


dates 


help candidates for the Royal Navy ?—By Sec. 28 of 
the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1876, it is provided that if any boy, not already an ap- 
prentice in the Merchant Service who or whose parent or 
parents shall be receiving relief in any union or parish, 
be desirous of serving in the Naval Service of His Majesty, 
and be forwarded for approval by competent authority 
for that service, the guardians may enable any such boy 
to be so forwarded, and may pay out of their funds the 
sum required by the regulations of the service for pro- 
viding outfit or otherwise, and the necessary expenses 
of the conveyance of the boy in charge of a proper person 
to and from the port, or place in the United Kingdom at 
which he may be required to attend for examination, 
and, if accepted, for entry into the Naval Service. 


280. Outfits may be provided by the guardians in 
certain cases, [ understand ?—Provision is made by a 
General Order of the Local Government Board of the 
10th of July, 1897, for the outfitsof children on going to 
service. The effect of the Order is to enable the guardians 
when they deem it expedient to incur a reasonable expendi- 
ture in providing an outfit for a child chargeable to the 
union when the child is sent to service after being boarded 
out or in other circumstances. 


281. Have you anything to tell us about emigration ?— 
The guardians may, with the order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and in conformity with their regulations, 
procure or assist in procuring the emigration of an irre- 
movable pauper, or of a person who, if relieved, would be 
chargeable upon the Common Fund of a union or be 
irremovable from a separate parish (Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1848, Sec. 5). By Section 20 of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1849, a limit of £10 a head was put upon 
the possible expenditure of the guardians upon each 
case of the settled poor. But it is at least questionable 
whether this limitation which was applicable specially 
to circumstances of parochial chargeability, extends to 
the exercise of the powers of the guardians under condi- 
tions of union chargeability. With regard to orphan or 
deserted children under the age of sixteen who are charge- 
able to a Poor Law union, the guardians are empowered 
by Section 4 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1850, to 
procure or assist in procuring emigration with the order 
and in conformitywith the regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. But no emigration of an orphan or deserted 
child can take place until the child has consented before 
the justices and a certificate of their consent has been 
transmitted to the Local Government Board. Per- 


283. Therefore the power of a special rate for emigra- 
tion is altogether suspended ?—There was a power to 
borrow for emigr tion purposes originally, but all pay- 
ments nowadays would be made out of the common fund, 
because all emigration expenses are chargeable upon the 
common fund of the union. 


284. So that the power under which you could in 
former days have a special rate for emigration purposes, 
the terms of which are all precisely set out, is a bygone 
thing ?—Yes, I think so. 

285. Formerly there might be a parish meeting and a 
rate raised specially for emigration purposes ?—Yes. 


286. I thought that was valid still ?—I never heard of 
that procedure being followed if it has any real existence, 
but I should hardly think it has. 


287. One of the questions raised in connection with 
dealing with the unemployed by emigration was whether 
that power was still in force ?—I do not think so. It 
is practically dead. 

288. (Mr. Nunn.) Is there any limitation of the amount 
of rates that may be raised for the purpose ?—There was 
a limitation of the amount per head. It is doubtful 
whether that is statutory now. It was originally clearly 
statutory. Anyhow, it is I think safe to say that, as 
a limitation, £10 per head would only have force because 
it might happen to be an administrative rule adopied by 
a board of guardians. 


289. (Mr Loch.) So that the Act might be read without 
that limitation now ?—It is certainly arguable that there 
is now nothing to prevent the guardians from going 
further than £10 per head. 


2990. The point is of some importance, because that. 
limitation has been quoted as one reason for inaction 
in regard to this matter 2—Quite so. I do not think that 
it is strictly applicable. 


291. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Is there any statutory 
limitation under the Local Government Act, 1888, on 
the borrowing power for the purposes of emigration ?— 
The same limi:ation would apply there as to other borrow- 
ing powers. The total debt of a county council. must 
not exceed a tenth of the rateable value of the county. 


292. (Chairman.) Do I understand aright that a 
power by which formerly they were able to raise a rate 
without limitation for emigration purposes has lapsed 
now that they are combined for a Common Pund ?—I 


38 


Mr: Alfred should say practically that it has lapsed and legally 


Douglas also, I think, though it has not been actually taken 
Adrean, away by repeal. 
C.B., K.C. 





293. There was an experiment made I understand by 
9 Jan. 1906. the Poor Law Commissioners to set on foot a scheme of 
migration ; can you give us any account of the experi- 
ment ?—On reference to the earliest reports of the Poor 
Early scheme Law Comrrissioners, it will be seen that the experiment 
of Migration. of migration was tried for a time with success. The 
Poor Law Commissioners were the medium of com- 
munication between manufacturers in the north and 
labourers in southern parishes which were exceptionally 
burdened. Two migration agents were employed by the 
Commissioners. One had charge of the experiment 
in Lancashire, Chester and Derby, and the other in the 
West Riding. In July, 1836, each agent.reported what 
had been done-in the six months ending on that date. 
The Lancashire agent stated that 2,673 persons had 
been provided with employment, and had arrived at 
their places. For 383 persons negotiations were in 
progress or journeys had begun. And in the case of 
398 persons there had been a refusal to accept the offers 
of employment. Of the Lancashire agent’s total some 
had been provided with employment in Yorkshire, 
Staffordshire, Somersetshire, Warwickshire and West- 
morland. The other agent reported that employment 
had been found for 712 persons and that these were in 
their new locations: 102 persons were on _ their 
way to places of employment or were the subject of 
pending negotiations; 344 had refused offers. Travel- 
ling arrangements for those who migrated through 
London were these: The migrants were met in London 
by a local agent of the Commissioners. This agent 
conveyed the migrants to the City Basin, Paddington, 
and saw them aboard a Canal boat for Manchester. The 
boats left in the evening of every weekday, and the passage 
to Manchester occupied from four to five days. The 
cost was 14s. for each person over fourteen years of 
age, and 7s. for each person under fourteen years of age. 
A hundredweight of luggage was allowed for each family, 
and the migrants had to supply their own provisions. 
Very shortly, however, the system of migration received a 
check owing to a change in the condition of the labour 
market. In 18:9 the Poor Law Commissioners reported 
as follows: ‘*The embarrassments in the manufac- 
turing districts, and the extensive commercial depression 
occasioned by the temporary suspension of the trading 
intercourse with the United States placed the condition 
of the manufacturing population during the past year 
in too perilous a position to render an augmentation 
of their numbers by home migration expedient or desira- 
ble. The families who had previously migrated under 
our sanction have in a few instances only sustained 
any inconvenience from these causes. The number 
who have from any cause returned to their parishes 
form but an inconsiderable percentage (probably not 
5 per cent.) of the whole of the migrants, the far greater 
proportion of whom have attained circumstances of 
comparative independence and comfort. Where sickness 
or other casualties may have rendered relief necessary 
it has been afforded, and. usually at the cost of the parish 
from whence the migration was effected.”’ 


294. (Mr. Phelps.) What is the date. of that ?—1839. 
The depression was the depression in the United States 
of that year. 
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295. (Mr. Loch.) Was there any legal obstacle to 

continuing it ?—I do not know precisely what the 
legal position may have keen at that particular time. 
Nowadays ihere would be a difficulty in arranging for 
the relief ; it was essentially non-resident relief. 


296. (Chairman.) From what fund was the expense 
defrayed ?—It was defrayed out of the poor rate. The 
Commissioners’ expenses I suppose were not considerable ; 
they only included the costs of the two loca! agents and 
of the subordinate agent in London, and I suppose they 
were defrayed out of the Imperial funds. The advances 
for the boat journey, for provisions and so on were 
made by the Union from which the migrants started. 


297. Then unless the law has been altered it would 
be still possible I suppose to continue that ?—Of course, 
it is non-resident relief, and non-resident relief it would 
be, almost of necessity, until these people were established 
in their employments in the distant location; and that 
might create a difficulty. 
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_ applies to the union will apply to the separate parish 


‘poor. Since the Union Assessment Committee Act, 1862 


298. (Mr. Loch.) But the legal position as to non- 
resident-relief is not what it was ?—It is not what it was 
then. There are difficulties as regards non-resident relief 
which have been created since that date. They arise 
out of a judicial decision upon the General Consolidated 
Order. 


299. (Chairman). This scheme was prior to the General 
Consolidated Order ?—Yes, it was in 1839 ; it was in the 
early days. 


300. Now I think we have reached the subject of FINANCE. 
finance; how would you propose to consider that ?— The Comm 
The subject has to be considered in relation to (a) the Fund of a 
guardians and (b) the various combinations authorised by Poor Law 
the Poor Law Acts. The expression ‘‘ Poor Law Union,’’ Union. 
as.I have elsewhere pointed out, is now used to include a 
single parish under a separate board of guardians and also 
a collection of parishes formed into a union under the 
Poor Law Acts. The case of a Poor Law union constituted 
under a local Act does not arise for consideration in a 
statement of the general law. With regard to a parish 
under a separate board of guardians it is not necessary to 
say much. In this instance, beyond the fact that the 
whole outlay is borne by the single parish, there is little 
to call for special mention as distinguishing the case from 
that of the union. Practically the explanation which 





with the substitution ot the parochial tund for the union 
fund. In the case of a union, the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1834, by Section 28 called into existence a common 
fund to which the several parishes were to contribute and. 
be assessed for certain specified purposes. These purposes 
were at first limited to workhouse provision, alteration 
and maintenance, the provision of land, the payment of 
officers, the providing of utensils and materials for setting 
the poor on work and any other expense incurred for the 
common use or benefit. Successive enactments, however, 
widened the scope of the common fund, and by the Union 
Chargeabili y Act, 1865, that fund was made chargeable 
with “all the costs of the relief of the poor and the 

expenses of the burial of the dead body of any poor 

person under the direction of the guardians, or any of 

their officers duly authorised a 


301. Will you describe the basis of, and the method of Basis of ant 
contribution to the common fund of a union ?—Originally contributier 
the parishes contributed to the common fund on an te Common 
average of the expenses of each parish for the preceding Fund. 
three years. The Poor Removal Act, 1861, by Section 9 
substituted a system of contribution in proportion to the 
annual rateable value of the lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments assessable in each parish to the relief of the 


came into operation, Section 30 has required the guardians 
in computing the amount of contribution to the common 
fund to take the annual rateable value of the property in 
each parish from the last approved valuation list, with an 
estimated addition in the case of Government property. 
In London since the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, 
the lists formed under that Act are conclusive as to the — 
value on which contributions may be levied (Sec. 45). 
The charges upon the common fund are distributed by 
the guardians during and at the close of every half year 
in the proportions according to which the orders for the 
contributions to the common fund were made upon the 
several parishes at the commencement of the half year, not- 
withstanding the change which may be made in the valu- 
ation list of any parish during the period (Union Charge- 
ability Act, 1865, Sec. 12). The clerk to the guardians 
four weeks at least before the 29th of September and.the 
25th of March in each year is to estimate the probable 
amount of the expenditure in relief of the poor and 
other charges by the guardians on behalf of the union, 
as well as any separate expenditure chargeable against 
any parish during the then next ensuing half year, and 
to estimate the probable balance due to or from each 
parish at the end of the current half year, and to 
apportion the sums to be contributed by the. several 
parishes according to the law for the time being in force, 
and to prepare the orders for contributions (Consolidated 
Order Amendment Order of the 26th of February, 
1866, Article 1). By Article 2 of the same order it is 
provided. that the guardians shall make orders on thé 
overseers at the commencement of each halt.year, and 
from time to time as occasion may arise for the payments 
to the guardians of all such sums\as may be required ty 
them as the contribution of the,parish to the common fund 
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of the union, and for any other expenses separately 1888, on the salaries, remuneration, and superannuation Mr. Alfred 


chargeable to the guardians on the parish. Inthese orders allowances of the officers (other than school teachers), Douglas 
the contributions are to be directed to be paidinonesum and on drugs and medical appliances. Adrian, 
C.B., KC. 


or by instalments on days to be specified in the orders. 
The Poor Law Commissioners by Article 5 of a General 
Order of the 22nd of April 1842, made it the duty of the 
overseers to pay out of the poor rates collected all such 
sums as by any order of the guardians in the pre- 
scribed form should be directed to be provided from the 
poor rates. The payments are to be made as directed 
and the overseers are to produce the order and receipt to 
the auditor. 


306. What provisions of the Local Government Act, 
1888, with regard to payments by the county council, 9 Jan. 1906. 
are specially applicable to London ?—In London the 
county council, by Sec. 43 of the Act of 1888, are required Payments 
to pay to the guardians of every Poor Law Union wholly of London 
in the county the sums certified by the Local Government ete r 

: E nate ee ouncil for 
Board to be due in subs‘itution for the local grants Poor Law 
towards the remuneration of Poor Law medical officers purposes. 








ibuation 
s: their 
ement, 


302. (Mr. Loch). Might we understand what charges 
still remain on a parish in a union ?—Practically none 
in respec: of relief. [I am’not sure if there are any 
school fees still payable for non-paupers. There may be 
cases of that sort, in whizh the requirement to pay 
school fees for children under the Elementary Education 
Act, 1876, may still be in operation ; but I do not know 
positively about that. 


303. (Sir Samuel Provis). There would be the salaries of 
the collectors of the poor rate, would there not ?—Yes, there 
would, and there would be certain valuation expenses. 
There would be miscellaneous charges, but not charges in 
connection with the relief of the poor; at least I do not 
remember any ; the school fees are the nearest approach 
to relief that 1 can recall. 


304. (Chairman.) What are the statutory provisions 
relating to the enforcement of the contribution orders 
of guardians ?—The effect of Sec. 1 of the Poor Rate Act, 
1839,is that where a contribution by overseers is in arrear 
any two justices, on application under the hand of the 
chairman or acting chairman of the board of guardians, 
may summon the overseer to show cause at a special 
sessions why the contribution has not been paid, and, 
after hearing the complaint, may, by warrant under the 
hands and seals of the justices, cause the contribution 
so in arrear together with the costs to be levied and 
recovered from the overseers as moneys assessed for the 
relief of the poor (Poor Rate Act, 1839, Sec. 1). Where 
the guardians make an order for contributions upon 
overseers, and a copy of the order is served upon any 
one of the overseers, the guardians may enforce the 
order against the person served as fully and effectually 
as if a copy had been a'so served upon every one of the 
overseers (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1849, Sec. 7). 
If the overseers wilfully neglect to make or collect suffi- 


and towards the cost of drugs and medical appliances. 
Tae council are also to grant an amount equal to 4d. a 
day per head for every indoor pauper, the grant being 
reckoned according to the average number of indoor 
paupers maintained during the five financial years ending 
on 25th of March, 1888. The council were further required 
to pay to the guardians of every Poor Law Union partly 
situate in their county such proportion of the annual 
sum which is, under the other provisions of the Act, pay- 
able by the county council of a county to the guardians 
of that union, as the rateable value of the portion within 
the administrative county of London bears to the rest 
of the union. This last provision, however, has ceased 
to be of importance since there is now no union which is 
partly within and partly without the administrative 
county of London. The expression ‘‘ Indoor pauper” 
in Sec. 43 of the Local Government Act, 1888, includes 
all paupers maintained in workhouses, district schools, 
separate schools, separate infirmaries, sick asylums, 
hospitals for. infectious diseases, institutions for the 
deaf, dumb, blind or idiots, and certified schools, as 
well as children boarded out, within or without the 
limits of the union. Further,in the Metropolitan Asylum 


- District the expression includes allinmates of any asylum 


for imbeciles provided by the managers, but excludes 
paupers in. casual wards and such number. of indoor 
paupers in a workhouse, school, infirmary or. asylum 
as exceeded the number prescribed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It also excludes paupers maintained 
for part of a day only. As regards paupers maintained. 
under contract, the section provides that these shall 
be included only in the number of indoor paupers of 
the union to which they are chargeable. The section 
likewise leaves it to the Local Government Boa d to 
direct the manner in which the average number of paupers 
is to be estimated. 


307. What have you to say about the general financial Combina- 
scheme applicable to Poor Law combinations? Take tions : School 
first. the case of a school district ?—As regards combina- Districts : 
tions, it may be noted that, in the case of aschool district, Contribution 
the expenses incurred by the board of management are, eee 


with the exception of those relating to the relief of the paw Unions. 


ecient rates for the relief of the poor, or to pay such moneys 
to the guardians as they may require, and if, by reason 
of the neglect, any relief directed by the guardians to be 
given to any poor person be delayed or withheld during 
a period of seven days, every such overseer shall, upon 
conviction, forfeit and pay for every such offence a sum 


not exceeding £20 (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, 
Sec. 63). 
305. Under the system established by the Local Govern- 


children, and separately chargeable to the unions or 
parishes from which the children are sent to the district 
school, to be borne by the several constituent Poor Law 
Unions according to the annual rateable value of the 


equer ment Act, 1888, there is an appropriation of Imperial 
ibution ] ; Id u tell us t hat Property (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, Secs. 46 and 
int. pe ee Roses 3 coud yo ae Tee 47; Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, Sec. 11). The 


extent the guardians are interested in this arrangement ? 
—The proceeds of the duties collected on the licences 
referred to in the Local Government Act, 1888, as the 
local taxation licences and a portion of the probate and 
estate duty being made payable to the councils of counties 
and county boroughs and being ‘carried to a separate 
account of the county fund known as the Exchequer 
Contribution Account, the council, by Secs. 24 and 26 
of the Act, are required to make certain payments in 
substitution for local grants. The council, for instance, 
are required to pay to the guardians such sums.as the 
Local Government Board from time to time certify to 
be due from the council towards the remuneration of 
teachers in Poor Lawschools ; also the school fees paid 
for pauper children sent from a workhouse to a public 
elementary school; likewise a sum equal to four shillings 
a week for each pauper lunatic maintained in an asylum 
etc., for whom the net charge upon the guardians, after 
deducting receipts from other sources than the rates, 
is equal to or exceeds 4s. a week (Sec. 24). Furthez, 
except in London, the council are to grant to the guar- 


board of management are to call on the constituent 
Poor Law Unions for the requisite contributions ; and four- 
teen days at least before a contribution becomes due 
notice in writing of the amount is to be forwarded to the 
clerk to the guardians and to two, at least, of the over- 
seers from whom the contributions, or any part, will 
become due. If a contribution is not duly paid, the 
board of management, in addition to any other remedy 
available against a board of guardians, have the like 
remedy for recovery of the contribution from the over- 
seers as is given to guardians for the recovery from 
overseers of the contributions of parishes (Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1844, Sec. 46). Where the school 
district is in the metropolis all common charges are to 
be defrayed by contributions from the constituent Poor 
Law Unions in proportion to the annual rateable value 
of property in the Poor Law Union. If the contribution 
is not duly paid, the managers are to have their remedy 
against the overseers; and the overseers, if they pay 
to the managers any money on account of the contribu- 


dians an annual sum for the costs of the officers of the tion, are to be entitled to ores Ree i in the Voluntary 
union and of district schools to which the union contri- 2ccounts of the union with their parish (Metropolitan Combina- 
butes. The annual sum, until Parliament otherwise Poor Act, 1867, Secs. 55-58). yous : Con- 
determine, is to be the sum certified by the Local Govern- 308. Now can you give us the case of a combination ieberneae 
ment, Board.to have been expended by the guardians under the Poor Law Act, 1879 ?—In the. case of a com- Poor Law 


during the financial year ending on the 25th day of March, bination formed under Sec. 8 of the Poor Law Act, Unions, 
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Mr. Alfred 1879, the modes of defraying the expenses of the joint 
Douglas committee for the combination will be determined by 
Adrian, the order which forms it. 


ee" 309. Will you describe the financial arrangements of a 
9 Jan. 1906, metropolitan asylum district ?—The Metropolitan Poor 
Act, 1867, provides by Sec. 31 that the expenses 
Metropolitan incurred by managers in or about the purchasing, hiring, 
Combina- building, repairing, and fitting up of a building for an 
ee asylum, compensation paid to guardians, expenses of 
aie fixtures, furniture, conveniences, medicines, medical 
applicable and surgical appliances, necessaries and salaries and 
to Asylum maintenance of officers shall be defrayed by contribu- 
Districts. tions from the constituent Poor Law unions (Metropolitan 
Poor Act, 1867, Sec. 31). Expenses of food, clothing, 
Maintenance, care, treatment, relief, and burials of in 
mates are to be separately charged to the Poor Law Unions 
from which the inmates are sent (Metropolitan Poor Act, 
1867, Sec. 32). Sums to be contributed by Poor Law 
Unions are to be assessed on and contributed by them 
in proportion to the annual rateable value of the property 
therein. The managers are from time to time to call 
upon the guardians for the contributions. Notice of the 
amount is, fourteen days at least before a contribution 
becomes due, to be delivered to the clerk to the guardians. 
If the contribution is not duly paid the managers, in 
addition to any remedy against the guardians, have 
the like remedy against the overseers as the guardians 
have for the recovery of their contributions (Metropolitan 
Poor Act, 1867, Secs. 55-58). 


Metropolitan 310. Would you now explain the working of the Metro- 

Common politan Common Poor Fund ?—The fund was first estab- 

Poor Fund. lished by Sec. 61 of the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, 
and is raised by contributions from the several Poor Law 
Unions. <A receiver is appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and he keeps an account with the Bank of 
England (Secs. 62 and 63). The Local Government 
Board assess the contributions of the several Poor Law 
Unions in proportion to the annual tateable value of 
the property in the Poor Law Unions (Sec. 64). This 
procedure takes the form of the issue of precepts to the 
guardians who raise and pay their contributions into 
the bank to the credit of the receiver’s account (Sec. 65). 
If the contribution is not duly paid, the receiver, for its 
recovery, has against the guardians the like remedy as 
guardians have against the overseers for recovery of con- 
tributions (Sec. 68). Expenses which, under the Metro- 
politan Poor Act, 1867, were first authorised to be repaid 
out of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund are these : 
maintenance of lunatics in asylums, registered hospitals 
and licensed houses, and of insane poor in asylums under 
the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867; maintenance of patients 
in asylums for fever or small pox; medicine and medical 
and surgical appliances; salaries of officers of guardians, 
school managers and asylum managers and salaries of 
dispensers where the appointments have been sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board ; compensation ; mainten- 
ance of pauper children in district, separate, certificated, 
ard licensed schools; relief of destitute persons certified 
by the auditor and provision of temporary wards or 
other places of reception approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board under the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Acts 
of 1864 and 1865; and other purposes not directly con- 
nected with relief (Sec. 69). The salaries of the re- 
ceiver and his assistants, and all expenses incurred by 
him in the execution of the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, 
were also to be paid out of the fund (Sec. 71). 


311. (Mr. Loch.) Was the receiver appointed by the 
Local Government Board ?—Yes. 





‘ 312. (Chairman.) Have these purposes been extended 
aaa to other Poor Law objects by later Acts ?—Additions 
Poor Fund: © the list I have just given have been made by 
Additional . subsequent legislation. Thus the cost of the maintenance 
charges. | and instruction of orphan or deserted children placed 

out by the guardians with the consent of the Local 
Government Board is made repayable by the Metropolitan 
Poor Amendment Act 1869 Sec, 21. So by the Metro- 
politan Poor Amendment Act 1870, the repayment of the 
expenses of patients in asylums for fever and small pox 
was extended to the expenses of maintaining paupers in any 
other asylums under the Metropolitan Poor Act 1867 and 
of maintaining paupers akove the age of sixteen years in 
any Metropolitan workhouse, But the repayment in 
these cases is subject to the following provisions :— 
The Local Government Board are to certify the maximum 


number of paupers to be maintained in a workhouse or 
asylum; no repayment is to be made in respect of a 
greater number of pat pers in an asylum on any one day 
than will complete the certified maximum, nor in respect 
of a greater number of paupers in a workhouse on any 
one day than will, together with the children under 
sixteen, complete the certified maximum. The amount 
repaid is to be at the rate of 5d. aday. If the guardians 
or managers have refused or neglected to comply with 
an order of the Local Government Board as to the altera- 
tion or enlargement of the workhouse, the provision of 
proper drainage, sewers, ventilation, fixtures, furniture, 
surgical and medical appliances, appointment of an 
officer, the maximum number of paupers to be maintained 
or the classification of paupers, the guardians or managers 
are to be deemed in default; and the Local Government 
Board may omit from their precept the amount to which 
the guardians to whom the workhouse belongs, or the 
guardians of the Poor Law Unions in the district to which 
the asylum belongs would have been entitled to be repaid. 
If, however, the guardians or managers comply with the 
order before the end of the next half year the Local Gov- 
ernment Board may include the omitted amount in their 
precept for that half year (Section 1). 





313. How would the guardians make good that Metropoli 
amount 7—They would have to pay it out of their Common 
common fund. It would not be chargeable on the Pvor Fun 
whole Metropolis. The same Act by Section 2 ee 
extends ‘the salaries of officers” for which repayment © TP a 
may be made so as to include the cost of the rations 
according to a fixed scale. Again the effect of Section 3 
Sub-Section 4 of the Poor Law Act 1889 is that after the 
date of an order of the Local Government B:ard authoris- 
ing the Metropolitan Asylum Board to receive diy htheria 
patients into their hospitals the cost of the maintenance 
of these patients is to be repayable. The Metropolitan 
Poor Act 1898, for the purpose of repayment from the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund of the cost of main- 
taining pauper children, provides that any institution 
which would otherwise come within Sub-Section 8 of 
Section 69 of the Metropolitan Poor Act 1867 is not to 
be excluded because the children are educated outside 
the institution (Section 1, Sub-Section 1). It is at the 
same time enacted that, if on any day the number of 
pauper children maintained in a district or separate 
school exceeds the certified maximum, no repayment 
is to be made in respect of the maintenance during that j 
day of the children in excess (Section 1, Sub-Section 2). 


314. Will you proceed to describe the mode of repay- Metropol: 
ment out of the Common Poor Fund ?—The method Common 
of repayment out of the Metropolitan Common Poor Ren oe 
Fund is thus described by Section 70 of the Metropolitan ‘payn 
Poor Act 1867 :—After each half yearly audit the auditors 
within such time and in such manner as the Local Govern- 
ment Board from time to time direct are to certify to 
the Board the amount actually expended by each Poor 
Law Union in respect of expenses which are to be repaid 
out of the Common Poor Fund; and the Local Govern- 
ment Board are then by precept under their seal to direct 
the receiver to pay out of that fund to the guardians of 
the Poor Law Unions the several sums so expended. The 
amount repaid is to be applied by the guardians in aid 
of the fund chargeable with the relief of the poor (Metro- 
politan Poor Act 1867, Section 70). 


315. (Mr. Lcch.) Is the receiver practically part of the 
Local Government system; is he practically an officer 
of the Board here ?7—No ; he has powers that are indepen- 
dent of the Board. He would be regarded for some 
purposes as an independent authority although appointed 
by the Board. 


316. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say about Borrowi 
borrowing powers ?—A comprehensive power of borrowing powers. 
is conferred by the Poor Law Act, 1889. Section 2 of 
that Act enables the guardians, with the sanction of the 
Local Government Board, to borrow for the purpose of 
raising the expenses incurred or proposed to be in- 
curred for any permanent work or object, or any 
other thing, the costs of which ought, in the opinion 
of the Board, to be spread over a term of years. A loan 
must not be of an amount which exceeds or will 
make the total debt of the guardians under the Poor Law 
Acts exceed one-fourth of the total annual rateable 
value of the union. The Local Government Board may 
by Provisional Order extend the maximum to double 
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the amount. This enactment applies to the managers 
of a school district, or of any asylum district in the 
Metropolis, but in the case of a school district one-six- 
teenth,and in the case of an asylum district,one-tenth of the 
annual rateable value of the district is fixed as the maxi- 
mum which the loan must not exceed without an express 
enlargement by a Provisional Order (Poor Law Act, 1897, 
Sec. 2). A loan raised after the passing of the Poor Law 
Act, 1897, under Section 2 of the Poor Law Act, 1889, 
must be repaid within such period not exceeding sixty 
years as the guardians or managers with the consent of 
the Local Government Board may determine. The 
repayment may be either by equal yearly or half yearly 
instalments of principal or principal and interest or by 
means of a sinking fund set apart invested and applied in 
accordance with the Local Loans Act, 1875; the prescribed 
rate for the purpose of the application being a rate not 
exceeding 3 per cent. per annum, and the guardians and 
managers being forbidden to invest in their own securities. 
A loan contracted to be repaid by annual instalments may 
with the consent of the lenders be repaid by half-yearly 
instalments. Guardians and managers may borrow under 
Section 2 of the Poor Law Act, 1889, without the consent of 
the Local Government Board, for the purpose of repaying 
any outstanding part of a loan which the guardians or 
managers have power to repay. ‘“ Outstanding’ means 
not repaid by instalments or by means of a sinking fund, 
or out of capital monies other than borrowed money. Any 
money so borrowed is to be repaid in the manner directed 
by the Poor Law Act, 1897, and within the same period 
as that originally sanctioned for the repayment of the 
loan, unless the Local Government Board consent to an 
enlargement, but the period is not to exceed sixty years 
from the date of the original borrowing (Poor Law Act, 


' 1897, Sec. 1). 


.17. Under the head ‘* Payment of debts” what is the 
legal position ?—It had been held in an early case that, 
if an »verseer laid out money of his own for parish purposes, 
and did not repay himself before his term of office ex- 
pired his successors could not make a rate to reimburse 
him (King v. Rotherhithe (8 Modern 338).) The Poor 
Relief Act 1743 (17 George IT., c. 38) by Sec. 11, had 
provided that, where there were arrears of poor rate, those 
arrears might be levied by overseers succeeding those by 
whom the rate was made, and that the succeeding over- 
seers might out of the arrears so levied re-imburse their 
predecessors. In 1795 the Court of Kings’ Bench had 
before them the case of an overseer who had been in 
office for four successive years, and during that time had, 
without recoupment, expended a considerable amount 
for the use of the parish out of hisown resources. Having 
been appointed overseer for part of the fifth year, the 
defendant had taken the opportunity to reimburse 
himself by means of rates made in his period of office. 
On an appeal against the defendant’s accounts, it was 
pointed out by the Chief Justice, Lord Kenyon, that over- 
seers ought not to include in their accounts charges for 
several years. Otherwise as the inhabitants of a parish 
were a fluctuating body, the present inhabitants would be 
burdened with the expenses of their predecessors. (King v. 
Goodcheap, 6 Term Reports, 159). Subsequently, in 
1801, by the 41 George III, c. 23, Sec. 9, quarter 
sessions were authorised, on default of the parish officers, 
to make an order for re-imbursement in circumstances 
such as arose in Goodcheap’s case. But the matter 
was not put upon a Satisfactory footing until the Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act 1876, by Sec. 29, 
provided that the payment of an overseer to his prede- 
cessor in respect of any money paid by him in excess of the 
amount recoverea by him or his successors in the rate 
“if otherwise lawful, may be allowed by the auditor if 
it appear to him that the said payment in excess did not 
arise from the negligence or wilful action of the overseer 
so paying the sum out of his own funds.” 


318. What is now the general rule with regard to pay- 


‘ment of debts by overseers?—The general rule with 


regard to the payment of overseers’ debts has been laid 
down by the Poor Law Audit Act, 1848 (11 and 12 Victoria, 
e. 91). Section 1 of that Act is to the effect that: If 
the overseers lawfully by virtue of their office contract a 
debt within three months before the termination of their 
year of office, and it has not been discharged by them be- 
fore their year of office has determined, it will be payable 
by and recoverable from their immediate successors. If 
the debt has heen contracted during the year of office, 
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but more than three months prior to its termination, it will Mr. Alfred 
be payable by and recoverable from the immediate Douglas 
successors if the vestry and Local Government Board Adrien, 
consent, but not otherwise. In the case of law costs, C.B., K.C. 
Sec. 2 provides that the amount when duly taxed, if 9 5, 1906 
otherwise chargeable against the parish, shall be payable ; 
out of the poor rates within one year next following the 
termination of the proceedings, but not afterwards 
unless the Local Government Board authorise the payment 
by annual instalments not exceeding five. 


319. Will you explain the law applicable to the debts Payment 03 
of other Poor Law authorities ?—The Poor Law (Payment 4° ts : 
of Debts) Act, 1859, is concerned with the debts of Boards oe Ss 
of Guardians and Boards of Management. Generally, ia 
these are to be paid within the half-year in which they ; 
have been incurred or become due, or within three 
months after the expiration of the half-year. But the 
Local Government Board may, if they see fit, extend the 
time within which a payment may be made for a period 
not exceeding twelve months after the date of a debt, 
claim or demand. Provision is made with regard to the 
beginning of the time of limitation in the case of loans 
(Sec. 3). Ifwithin the time limited by the Act, or within 
the time to which the Local Government Board grant 
extension, proceedings are begun in the High Court, or 
before a justice or other competent authority, and the 
claimant with due diligence prosecute the proceedings to 
judgment or a final settlement, the judgment is to be 
satisfied, notwithstanding that it may be recovered, or 
the settlement may be arrived at atter the expiration of 
the limited or extended period. Proceedings by manda- 
mus or otherwise for enforcing the judgment without 
delay are to be deemed to be within the operation of the 
provision (Sec. 4). A solicitor’s bill of costs need not be 
paid until the final determination of a proceeding in any 
court or until the solicitor has ceased to be retained by or 
for the guardians or managers. But the bill of costs 
must be duly taxed and paid within a year next after the 
final determination of the proceedings or retainer, unless 
the Local Government Board authorise an extension of 
time not exceeding six months. If the solicitor take 
proceedings for the recovery of his bill within the year 
or the extended time, he will have the same right to be 
paid as a claimant prosecuting proceedings to a judg- 
ment or final settlement. Moreover, the guardians or 
managers may at any time pay money on account of the 
suit or proceeding (Sec. 5). Lastly, the Act contains a 
saving to validate calls or orders for contributions to 
provide for debts the payment of which is authorised by 
the Act (Se. 6). 


320. Has the Act been the subject of judicial interpreta- Cases on 

tion, and if so, can you give us the effect of the cases ?— Poor Law 
The first section of the Poor Law (Payment of Debts) (Payment of 
Act, 1859, is not in the nature of a Statute of limitation. poe Act, 
It is a fetter on the action of the guardians—a prohibition 
against payment after a certain date. This was said by 
Lord Herschell when Lord Chancellor, in the Midland 
Railway Company v. The Edmonton Union (Law Reports, 
1895, Appeal Cases, 485; 64 Law Journal, Queen’s 
Bench, 710): “It is not designed to prevent stale de- 
mands, though it may incidentally bar the remedy of 
creditors who delay asserting their rights. Both in form 
and purpose it is an injunction on the guardians to dis- 
charge their obligations promptly.” This also was said 
by Lord Herschell in the Guardians of West Ham Union v. 
The Churchwardens, etc., of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green: 
(Law Reports, 1896, Appeal Cases, 477 ; 65 Law Journal, 
Magistrates’ Cases, 201). Onan appeal to Quarter Ses- 
sions, there is no debt, claim or demand in respect of costs: 
before taxation, and the period mentioned in the Act does. 
not begin before the date of taxation. So an order of the 
House of Lords for payment of the costs of an appeal does. 
not constitute a debt, claim or demand lawfully incurred, 
or become due within the meaning of the Act, until the 
amount has been certified by the clerk of the Parliaments. 
There cannot, in tact, be a debt, claim or demand which is 
neither an ascertained sum nor a sum capable of being 
ascertained by ordinary process of law (Guardians of 
West Ham Union v. Churchwardens, etc., of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal Green). So where a claim had been referred to 
arbitration, the sum owing in respect of the claim did not 
become due until the amount had been determined by the 
arbitration. (Sharpington v. Fulham Guardians, Law 
Reports, 1904, 2 Chancery, 449; 73 Law Journal, 
Chancery, 777). 
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Mr. Alfred 321. That, I think, finishes your evidence on finance. 
Douglas The next branch is pauper lunatics; do you wish to 
Adrian, offer any general remarks upon that subject ?—The 

C.B., KC. Lunacy Act, 1890, in Sec. 341, defines ‘‘ pauper ”’ 

9 Jan. 1906, 28 ® Person wholly or partly chargeable to a union, 

county or borough, and “ lunatic ” as an idiot or person 

PAUPER of unsound mind. Primarily, for the purposes of the 

Lunatics. present inquiry, the case of the pauper lunatic has to be 
Scope of considered with reference to the prescribed methods of 


summary of dealing with him as a proper subject for treatment in 

law. an institution for lunatics, or as one for whom other 
treatment is allowable. For the purposes of my sum- 
mary of the statutory provisions, I leave out of con- 
sideration the case of a lunatic who is not a pauper and 
is not wandering at large, but is not under proper care 
and control, or is cruelly treated or neglected. The 
omission tends to simplification, although it must be 
borne in mind that a lunatic of this class may be techni- 
cally classed as a pauper until it is ascertained that he 
is entitled to be classified as a private patient (Lunacy 
Act, 1891, Sec. 3). Dealing then only with the case of 
the pauper, I may point out that a resident pauper lunatic 
(Sec. 14) or a pauper lunatic wandering at large (Sec. 
15) may be sent to an institution for lunatics on the 
authority of a summary reception order; and two or 
more Lunacy Commissioners may make a reception order 
with the like result in the case of a pauper lunatic not in 
an institution for lunatics or in a workhouse (Sec.. 23). 
The chairman of a board of guardians may also be 
empowered by the Lord Chancellor to sign orders for 
the reception of pauper lunatics in institutions for lunatics 
(Lunacy Act, 1891,Sec. 25). A summary reception order 
may be made by any justice within whose jurisdiction a 
pauper lunatic is resident or is found wandering at large 
(Secs. 14 and 15). 


322. Will you describe the mode in which a Summary 
reception Reception Order is obtained ?—The procedure for obtain- 
orders: How ing a summary reception order is in the main as follows : 
obtained. A district medical officer who has knowledge that a 
pauper resident within his district is or is deemed to be 
a lunatic and a proper person to be sent to an asylum 
must, within three days after obtaining the knowledge, 
give notice to the relieving officer, or, if there is none, 
to the overseer. A relieving officer or an overseer who, 
by such a notice or otherwise, has knowledge that a 
resident pauper is deemed to be a lunatic, must, within 
three days after obtaining the knowledge, give notice 
to a justice having jurisdiction where the pauper resides 
(Sec. 14). The justice, on receiving the notice, must 
order the relieving officer or overseer giving the 
notice to bring the pauper before that justice, or 
some other justice having jurisdiction, at an appointed 
time and place within three days from the time 
of the notice (Sec. 14). A constabie, a relieving officer, 
or an overseer who has knowledge that a pauper wandering 
at large within the relief district or parish is deemed to 
be a lunatic must immediately apprehend and take the 
alleged lunatic or cause him to be apprehended and 
taken before a justice. Also, a justice upon information 
on oath that a pauper wandering at large within his 
jurisdiction is deemed to be a lunatic, may order a con- 
stable, relieving officer or overseer of the district or 
parish where the alleged lunatic is, to apprehend and 
bring him before that justice or any other justice having 
jurisdiction (Sec. 15). 
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323. What are the circumstances in which pauper 
lunatics may be taken to the workhouse ?—If a con- 
stable, relieving officer or overseer is satisfied that it 
is necessary for the public safety or the welfare of the 
_ pauper that, before proceedings are taken under the 
Lunacy Acts, he should be placed under care and control, 
the constable, relieving officer, or overseer may remove the 
pauper to the union workhouse. Unless there is no 
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order has been made, an order may be made to provide 
for the detention of the pauper lunatic until he can be 
removed. But the detention must not be for more than 
fourteen days (Sec. 21). At this stage it may be proper 
to note some exceptional provisions applicable to lunatic 
soldiers and sailors. As regards soldiers, the Army Act, 
1881 (Sec. 91) as amended by the Army (Annual) Act, 
1891 (Sec. 6), and the Army (Annual) Act, 1894 (Sec. 5), 
provides that a Secretary of State may, if he think proper, 
on account of a soldier’s lunacy, cause any soldier of 
the regular forces on his discharge and his wife and 
child or any of them to be sent to the parish or union to 
which under the Statutes for the time being in force 
he appears from the statements made in his attestation 
paper and other available information to be chargeable. 
If the soldier or his wife or child after reasonable notice 
is delivered at the workhouse in which persons settled 
in the parish or union are received, he must be received 
by the master or other proper officer; but if it appears 
to the Secretary of State that the soldier is a dangerous 
lunatic and is in such a state of health as not to be liable 
to suffer bodily or mental injury by his removal, the 
Secretary of State may by order send the lunatic direct 
to an asylum, registered hospital, licensed house or 
other place of legal confinement. For the purposes of 
the order, the parish or union of chargeability according 
to the attestation paper or other available information is 
to be deemed to be the parish or union from which the 
lunatic is sent. And the order of the Secretary of State 
will have the same effect as a summary reception order. 
As regards sailors, the Naval Enlistment Act, 1884 
(Sec, 3), applies the machinery above described. In these 
cases “the Admiralty” is substituted for “a Secretary 
of State,’ and the declaration made on entry into the © 
Naval Service is substituted for the attestation paper. 


324. Will you describe the further investigation of the Investig 
case of a pauper lunatic ?—The justice before whom a by Justi 
pauper is brought must call in a medical practitioner, of cases 
and examine the pauper, and make such inquiries as he pauper 
thinks advisable, and if satisfied that the pauper is a !nnatics. 


lunatic and a proper person to be detained and the medical 
practitioner signs a medical certificate, the justice may 
by order direct the pauper lunatic to be received and 
detained in the institution for lunatics named in the 
order; and the relieving officer, overseer, or constable 
who brought the pauper lunatic before the justice, or in 
the case of a pauper lunatic wandering at large any con- 
stable required by the justice must forthwith convey the 
pauper lunatic to the institution, (Sec. 16). A constable 
relieving officer, or overseer, whose duty it is to convey 
a lunatic to or from an institution may make proper 
arrangements for the performance of the duty by some 
other person, (Lunacy Act, 1891, Sec. 2). The justice’s 
examination may be made at the pauper’s own house 
or elsewhere, (Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 17). The medical 
examination must be made by a practitioner who is duly 
registered under the Medical Acts, but who is not in any 
of the various prohibited relations to the institution 
into which the pauper lunatic will be received, (Sec. 32, 
Sec. 341). The medical practitioner too (if the pauper 
lunatic will be received into a hospital or licensed house) 
must not be a Lunacy Commissioner, nor a visitor of 
licensed houses, unless directed to visit the patient by 
competent authority (Sec. 33). The medical examina- 
tion must be made not more than seven days before the 
date of the reception order, (Sec. 29). The certificate 
must state the facts on which the practitioner has formed 
his opinion. Facts observed by the practitioner must ke 
distinguished from facts communicated by others, (Sec. 
28). A reception order must not be made on a certificate 
founded, only upon facts communicated by others, (Sec. 
28). ; 


| 
325. Will you now state the conditions subject to which ©.) gitio 
a summary reception order may be made and suspended affecting 
or executed ?—The justice must not sign an order for the summar 
reception of a person as a pauper lunatic unless satisfied receptio: 


proper accommodation, the workhouse master must 
receive and relieve and detain the pauper. He must 
not, however, be detained for more than three days, 


and before the expiration of that time, the constable, 
relieving officer, or overseer must take the requisite 
proceedings (Sec. 20), Also in a case where a sum- 
mary reception order might be made, a justice, if satisfied 
on the like grounds that the pauper lunatic should forth- 
with be placed under care and control and that there is 
proper accommodation at the Workhouse may make 
an order for taking the pauper kinatic to and receiving 
kim in the workhouse. Where the summary reception 


that the alleged pauper is either in receipt of relief or in orders. 


such circumstances as to require relief for his proper care. 
If it appears by the order that the justice is so satisfied, 
the lunatic is to be deemed to be a pauper chargeable 
to the union, county, or borough properly liable for his 
relief. A person who is visited by a medical officer, at the 
expense of the union, is to be deemed to be in receipt of 
relief, (Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 18). A justice making a 
summary reception order may suspend its execution for 
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such period not exceeding fourteen days as he thinks 
fit, and, in the meantime, may give such directions or 
make such arrangements for the proper care and control 
of the pauper lunatic as he thinks proper, (Lunacy Act, 
1890, Sec. 19, Sub-sec. 1). If the medical practitioner 
who examines a pauper lunatic as to whom a summary 
reception order is made certifies that the pauper lunatic 
is not in a fit state to be removed, the removal must be 
suspended until that, or some other practitioner certifies 
that the pauper lunatic is fit to be removed. Every 
medical practitioner who has certified that the pauper 
lunatic is not in a fit state to be removed must, as soon as 
in his judgment the lunatic is fit to be removed, certify 
accordingly. (Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 19, Sub-sec. 2.) 


326. Into what asylums may a pauper lunatic be 
admitted under a summary reception order ?—A pauper 
lunatic cannot be received under a summary reception 
order into any asylum other than that belonging wholly 
or in part to the county or borough in which the place 
whence the pauper lunatic is sent, or the parish in which 
he is adjudged to be settled, is situate, “ unless there 
is a subsisting contract for the reception of lunatics 
of such county or borough therein, or such borough 
otherwise contributes to the asylum into which the pauper 
is to be received, except the order is endorsed by a 
visitor of that asylum” (Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 27, Sub- 
sec. 3). Where, however, the pauper lunatic is in a 
workhouse and the workhouse is situate in a county 
which does not include the union to which the workhouse 
belongs, the summary reception order may order the 
pauper lunatic to be received in any asylum in which 
pauper lunatics chargeable to the union to which the 
workhouse belongs may legally be received (Lunacy 
Act, 1891, Sec. 6). 


327. What other arrangements than asylum treatment 
can be made for the care of pauper lunatics ?—A relation 
or friend of a pauper lunatic as to whom a summary 
reception order may be made, may retain or take the 
lunatic under his own care, if a justice having juris- 
diction to make the order, or the visitors of the asylum 
are satisfied that proper care will be taken of the lunatic 
(Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 22). And provision is aso 
made for boarding out with relatives or friends of 
pauper lunatics after reception inasylums. (Lunacy Act, 
1890, Sec. 57.) 


328. Wil you now explain under what circumstances 
pauper lunatics may be kept in workhouses ?—-Attention 
has already been drawn to provisions under which pauper 
lunatics may be temporarily bestowed in workhouses. 
Other instances of the use of the workhouse for the 
accommodation of pauper lunatics may now be men- 
tioned. These instances may be classified thus: 
(1) Pauper lunatics discharged from institutions; (2) 
pauper lunatics received by arrangement; and (3) 
pauper lunatics detained on certificate of medical offi- 
cer and order of justices. 


$29. (Mr. Loch.) May I ask what “ discharged from 
institution ’? means ?——It means discharged from institu- 
tions’ for lunatics. 


330. Asylums ?—Asylums, hospitals, or licensed houses. 


331. (Chairman.) What are the characteristics of the 
first of these classes ?—Under the first head, it may 
be pointed out that where a pauper lunatic is 
discharged from an institution for lunatics, and the 
medical officer of the institution is of opinion that the 
pauper lunatic has not recovered and is a_ proper 
person to be kept in a workhouse, the medical officer 
is to certify this opinion. The pauper lunatic may 
thereupon be received and detained against his will 
in a workhouse without further order, if the work- 
house medical officer certifies in writing that the 
accommodation is sufficient for the pauper lunatic’s 
proper care and treatment, separate from the inmates 


of the workhouse not lunatics, or that the lunatic’s 


condition is such that it is not necessary for the con- 
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venience of the lunatic or of the other inmates that he 
should be kept separate (Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 25), 


333. Now we will take the second class; will you 
state what that ‘class comprises ?—The second class of 
cases is the subject of provision in Sec. 26 of the Lunacy 
Act, 1890. That section is as follows: “ (1) The visitors 
of any asylum may, with the consent of the Local Goyern- 
ment Board and the Commissioners [namely, the Com- 


429. 


_ fied by the manager of the asylum as proper to be removed 
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missioners in Lunacy] and subject to such regulations Mr. Alfred 
as they respectively prescribe make arrangements with Douglas 
the guardians of any union for the reception into the Adrian, 


. workhouse of any chronic lunatics, not being dangerous, C.B., KC. 





who are in the asylum and have been selected and certi- 9 Jan. 1906 





to the workhouse. (2) Every lunatic received in a work- 
house under this section shall, while he remains there, 
continue a patient on the books-of the asylum for the 
purposes of this Act so far as it relates to lunatics re- 
moved. to asylums.” 


334. What cases do you group in the third class ?— petention in 

The third class of cases embraces all those not included workhouses 
in the first and second. To the third class, Sec. 24 of lunatics on 
of the Lunacy Act, 1890, as. amended by Secs. 4 and certificates, 
5 of the Lunacy Act, 1891, specially applies. Sec. 24 ete. 
of the Act of 1890 provides that:—(1) Except in the 
cases mentioned in that Act and already described, no 
person is to be allowed to remain in a workhouse as a 
lunatic unless the medical officer of the workhouse certi- 
fies in writing (a) that the person is a lunatic, with the 
grounds for the opinion; and (b) that he is a proper 
person to be allowed to remain in the workhouse as 
a lunatic ; and (c) that the accommodation is sufficient 
for his proper care and treatment, separate from the 
inmates of the workhouse not lunatics, unless the medical 
officer certifies that the lunatic’s condition is such that 
it is not necessary for the convenience of the lunatic, 
or of the other inmates that. he should be kept separa’‘e. 
(2) A certificate under the section is sufficient authoriy 
for detaining the lunatic against his will in the workhouse 
for fourteen days from its date.. (3) No lunatic may be 
detained against his will for more than fourteen days 
without a justice’s order. (4) That order may be made 
upon the application of a relieving officer, supported by 
a medical certificate under the hand of a medical practi- 
tioner, not being an officer of the workhouse, and by the 
certificate of the workhouse medical officer. These 
medical certificates are by Sec. 5 of the Lunacy Act, 
1891, required to be attached to the justice’s order. 
(5) The guardians may pay reasonable remuneration 
to the medical practitioner. (6) If the workhouse 
medical officer does not give the necessary certificate 
for detention, or if at or before the expiration of fourteen 
days from the date of his certificate a justice’s order 
for detention is not made, or if after such an order has 
been made the pauper lunatic ceases to be a proper 
person to be detained in a workhouse, the medical officer 
of the workhouse must forthwith give notice in writing 
to. a relieving officer. Thereupon, proceedings, as pro- 
vided by the Act, are to be taken for the removal of the 
lunatic to an asylum, and, pending those proceedings 
the lunatic may be detained in the workhouse. 


335. Are there any exceptions from the provisions to Statutory 
which you have called our attention ?—Special provision exceptions 
is made in the Act of 1890, and in the Act of 1891 as as regards 
regards lunatics in asylums under the Metropolitan Poor certaint — 
Act, 1867. And the Act of 1890 excepts from the -re- pitas lit 
quirements of Sec. 24 paupers in workhouses at the Pood asyiand 
commencement of the Act as to whom certificates had 14 in 
been signed under Sec. 20 of the Lunacy Acts Amend- workhouses. 
ment Act, 1862, which the Act of 1890 repealed. The 
Act of 1891 also excepts from the requirement of an order 
under Sec. 24 of the Act of 1890 the case of every 
pauper suffering from mental disease in a workhouse at 
the commencement of the Act of 1890, as to whom a 
report had before that date been made under Sec. 22 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1867. 


336. Has not the last enactment (Sec. 24. of the Period of 
Lunacy Act, 1890) been the subject of an opinion of the Detention : 
Law officers ?Yes. With reference to the cases coming Opinion of 
within Sub-sec, 6 of Sec, 24, the position according Law officers. 
to the opinion of the law officers is that the lunatic, 
pending proceedings for his removal to the asylum, may 
be detained in the workhouse for the following further 
consecutive periods::—(a) for the three days within which 
the relieving officer must under Sec. 14, Sub-Sec. 2, 
give notice to a justice that a person resident in his district 
is deemed to be a lunatic; (b) For the further period of 
three days which may elapse before the alleged lunatic 
is brought before a justice (Sec. 14, Sub-Sec. 3) ; (c) After 
a summary reception order has been made, for a further 
period of fourteen days under Sec. 21, Sub-See.. 2, 


_ pending the removal of the lunatic to the asylum. Butan 


order could not be made by a justice for the further 
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detention ot the lunatic under Sec. 21, Sub-Sec. I of the 
Act of 1890. 

337. Can you give instances of the use of the work- 
house as a place for the reception of a discharged 
pauper lunatic ?—Under this third head it seems conven- 
ient to group those instances in wlich there is express 
authority for the temporary use of the workhouse as a 
place of discharge; for the subsequent treatment of cases 
may quite conceivably involve consideration of the effect 
of Sec. 24 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. Thus, when the 
visitors of an asylum order a pauper lunatic confined 
therein to be discharged, except on the application of a 
relative or friend, they may, when they think fit, notify 
their intention to a relieving officer of the union to which 
the lunatic is chargeable or to the clerk of the local author- 
ity liable for his maintenance. Upon receipt of the notice 
the relieving officer or clerk is to cause the lunatic on 
discharge to be forthwith removed to the workhouse of 
the union to which he is chargeable, or to the workhouse 
of the union from which he was sent to the asylum (Lunacy 
Act, 1890, Sec. 80). Again, the authority liable for the 
maintenance of a pauper lunatic detained in a hospital 
or licensed house may make an order for the removal of the 
lunatic and may direct the mode of removal (Sec. 61, 
sub-Sec. 1 of the Lunacy Act, 1890). But the effect of 
Sec. 11 of the Lunacy Act, 1891 is that the removal 
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These enactments have been the subject of recent dis- 
cussion in the High Court. In the case of Fitch v. The 
Bermondsey Guardians (Law Reports, 1904, 2 King’s 
Bench 709; Law Reports, 1905, 1 King’s Eench 524 ; 
73 Law Journal, King’s Bench 985; 74 Law Journal, 
King’s Bench, 250) the Visiting Committee of the City 
of London Lunatic Asylum had, under Sub-Section 1 of 
Section 283, fixed the weekly charge for pauper /unatics 
chargeable to the City of London Union at 12s. 3d. 
Under Subsection 3 the committee purported to fix the 
weekly charge for pauper lunatics chargeable to unions 
outside the City at2ls. The guardians of the Bermondsey 
Poor Law Union were charged at this rate. They paid at 
the rate of 14s. a week and declinea to pay more. The 
viewof the guardians as to the limit of the charge to outside 
unions was upheld by the King’s Bench Division and by 
the Court of Appeal. The greater weekly sum which 
may be fixed for outside unions must not exceed the maxi- 
mum for home lunatics. 

340. (Mr. Loch.) Are the lunatics in a workhouse 
inspected by the Lunacy Commissioners ?—Yes. 

341. That is wherever they are certified ?—Yes; and 
they always would be certified in some way. 


342. Are the guardians under statutory obligation to 
make special provision for lunatics in a workhouse ?—No. 


must be to the workhouse of the union to which the 
lunatic is chargeable, or if the lunatic is chargeable to a 
county or borough to the workhouse of the union from 
which he was sent to the hospital or licensed house. 


343. (Chairman.) I understand that orders of justices Orders of 
upon guardians may include payment for maintenance ; maintenance 
is that so ?—Payment of charges on the scale authorised ete. 
by Section 283 will form one of the matters for which an 


Wiseellane- 338. Can you give an account of any miscellaneous order of a justice or justices may be made upon the 


ous enact- provisions relating to pauper lunatics in workhouses ?— guardians. Thus Section 287 provides that the justice 
ments as to The miscellaneous provisions of the Lunacy Acts, by whom a pauper lunatic is sent to an institution for 
lunatics in which relate to pauper lunatics in workhouses lunatics or any two justices of the county or borough in 


workhouses. which the institution is situate or trom any part of which 


may be summarised thus :—Carnal intercourse with : Pwo 
the pauper lunatic has been sent, or any two justices 


females by persons employed in workhouses is a mis- 


demeanour punishable with imprisonment with hard 
labour for two years (Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 324). A 
pauper lunatic who escapes may, without a fresh order 
or certificate, be retaken within fourteen days by the 
master or a person authorised by the master in writing 
(Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 85). Regulations with respect 
to the visitation of lunatic inmates by guardians, the 
workhouse medical officer, the Lunacy Commissioners, and 
persons whom the Lunacy Commissioners direct in cases 


being visitors of the institution may make an order upon 
the guardians of the union to which the lunatic is charge- 
able for payment to the treasurer or manager of the 
institution of the reasonable charges of the lodging, 
maintenance, medicine, clothing and care of the lunatic 
The order may be retrospective or prospective. It is 
not subject to appeal. It is, in fact, an order which will 
cease to operate when there has been a final adjudication 
of the settlement of the pauper lunatic. 


calling for immediate investigation are contained in 
Secs. 54, 202, Sub-Sec. 1, 203 and 204 of the Lunacy 
Act, 1890. Pauper lunatics may be discharged from 


344. What are the provisions of the Lunacy Acts with Adjudication 
respect to the settlement of pauper lunatics ?—Kor the of settlemen 
adjudication of seitlement any two justices for the county of lunatics. 


workhouses by the guardians (Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 81). 
The visiting Lunacy Commissioners may direct the removal 
of lunatic inmates to institutions for lunatics. But the 
guardians may appeal against any such order to the 
Secretary of State, who may employ a person to make 
a special visitation and report and whose decision is to 
be conclusive (Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 60). Mechanical 
means of restraint can only be applied to lunatics in 
workhouses subject to medical certificates and records 
and subject to the Lunacy Commissioners’ regulations 
determining the instruments and appliances (Lunacy Act, 
1890, Sec. 40). 


339. What other provisions of the Lunacy Acts have 
you now to consiaer ?—I do not propose to enter upon 
those provisions of the Lunacy Acts which are concerned 
with the administration of lunatic asylums. But it may 
be well to say a few words about the financial provisions 
in Part X. of the Lunacy Act, 1890. That part is headed 
“Expenses of Pauper Lunatics.” The part contains 
Section 283. The section provides that (1) every visiting 
committee shall fix a weekly sum, not exceeding 14s., 
for the expenses of maintenance and other expenses of 
each pauper lunatic in the asylum, and of such amount 
that the total of such weekly sums shal] be sufficient to 
defray such expenses, and also the salaries of the officers 
and attendants of the asylum, and such weekly sum 
may, from time to time, be altered. (2) If 14s. a week 
is found insufficient for the payment aforesaid, the local 
authority to whom the asylum belongs may, by order, 
direct such addition to be made to the weekly sum as 
to the local authority seems necessary, and every such 
order shall be signed by the clerk of the local authority 
and forthwith published in a local newspaper. (3) A 
committee may fix a greater weekly sum, not exceeding 
J4s., to be charged in respect of pauper lunatics other 
than those sent from or settled in a parish or place within 
the county or borough to which the aSvlum kelongs. 


or borough in which an institution where a pauper lunatic 
is or has been confined is situate, or to which the institu- 
tion being an asylum wholly or in part belongs, or from any 
part of which a pauper lunatic is or has been sent may 
at any time inquire into the settlement (Lunacy Act, 1890, 
Section 288.) Where the justices adjudge the settlement 
in a poor jaw union they are to oraer the guardians of 
the poor law union to pay to the guardians of any other 
union the expenses incurred in or about the examination 
of the pauper lunatic, the bringing him before a justice 
or justices, his removal and conveyance to and from any 
institution for lunatics, and the amount paid’ by the 
latter guardians for maintenance expenses within twelve 
months prior to the date of the order. If the lunatic 
is still in confinement the first mentioned guardians are 
to be ordered to pay to the treasurer or manager of the 
institution the reasonable expenses of future mainten-_ 
ance (Lunacy Act, 1890, Section 289). The Act further 
provides for cases in which a settlement cannot be ascer- 
tained. In such circumstances, the pauper lunatic may 
be made chargeable to a local authority (Section 290). 
But if the lunatic should afterwards be adjudged to be 
settled ia a Poor Law Union the local authority may be 
reimbursed, under an order of justices, the expenses of 
maintenance incurred within twelve months previous 
to the order, and the future expenses will become charge- 
able to the guardians (Lunacy Act, 1890, Section 291). 


345. Are there any other provisions of the Lunacy Other 


Acts to which our attention should be drawn ?—Other 
provisions of the Lunacy Acts do not appear to call 
for detailed mention. It may suffice to notice that 
among the other matters with which Part X is con- 
cerned are Appeals, including abandonment of orders 
(Secs. 301-313); expenses of examination of paupers 
(Sec. 285) ; jurisdiction of justices, their orders and their 
extent (Secs. 292 and 293); irremovable pauper lunatics 
(See. 294); payments by guardians without orders (Sec. 
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295); the liability of relations for maintenance, and of 
guardians for the cost of removal, discharge or burial 
(Secs. 296 and 297); the- application of the lunatic’s 
property (Secs. 299 and 300), and the recovery of expenses 
(Sec. 314). 


346. Now will you state the effect of the Idiots Act; 
1886 ?—The Idiots Act, 1886, is entitled «An Act for 
giving Facilities for the Care, Education and Training of 
Idiots and Imbeciles.” In this Act the expressions 
‘*idiots ” and ‘‘ imbeciles ”’ do not include lunatics, the ex- 
pressions “‘hospital”’ and “ institution” mean any hospital 
or institution or part of a hospital or institution (not 
being an asylum for lunatics) wherein idiots and imbeciles 
are received and supported wholly or partly by voluntary 
contributions, or by any cheritable bequest or gift, 
or by applying the excess of payments of some patients 
for or towards the support, provision or benefit of other 
patients, and the expression “ licensed house “ means any 
house licensed by the Commissioners in Lunacy or by the 
justices of any county or borough for the reception, 
care, education and training of idiots and imbeciles 
(Sec. 17). An idiot if under age may be received into 
and until full age detained in a hospital, institution or 
licensed house upon the certificate of a duly qualified 
medical practitioner accompanied by a statement signed 
by the parent or guardian or person undertaking the 
The hospital, institution 
or licensed house must be registered under the Act (Sec. 
4). The registration is by the Commissioners in Lunacy 
(Sec. 7). The idiot may, with the consent in writing of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, be retained in the hospital, 
institution or licensed house after he is of full age; and 
an idiot of full age may be received on a certificate and 
statement as in the case of an idiot under age (Sec. 5). 
‘On the first reception of an idiot, the superintendent or 
principal officer must within fourteen days certify the 
fact and time to the Commissioners in Lunacy (Sec. 9). 
Death or discharge is also to be notified to the Com- 
missioners, who have power to discharge any idiot of 
full age, and have the duty of visiting and inspecting 
every registered establishment (Secs. 6, 10 and 12). 
Nothing in the Act is to deprive the guardians of the 
poor of any union of the power of sending pauper idiots 
to establishments registered under the Act or from 
receiving Parliamentary grants as if the idiots were 
pauper lunatics (Sec. 15). 


347. (Mr. Loch.) Has the word “imbecile” any 
separate meaning in the Idiots Act ?—Not by definition, 
beyond the statement that it does not include a lunatic. 


348. Then practically it might be merged into the 
other ?—Its meaning has to be discovered from expert 
opinion or judicial decisions ; there is no Parliamentary 
definition. 


349. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Are there any institutions 
supported entirely out of the rates for the maintenance 
of weakminded and idiot children under age ?—I thought 
that there were asylums provided at the charge of the 
county rate, and I said so before the Commission on 
the Feeble-minded, but I was told there that there 
were none; that there were only wards at county 
asylums, but not actually separate asylums for idiots. 


350. (Chairman.) We now come to the question of 
settlement ; perhaps you will tell us something about 
the early phases of the law ?—The Royal Commission 
of Inquiry (p. 152) pointed out that the Statute of the 
43rd of Elizabeth contained no definition of settlement, 
but that, in a long train of legislation, a person had been 
considered settled in the parish in which he was born or 
in which he had dwelt, or had been principally con- 
versant, for the preceding three years, or, under the 
39th of Elizabeth, c. 4, in the case of vagabonds, whose 
place of birth could not be ascertained, for one year. 
It is perfectly true that the Poor Relief Act, 1601, con- 
tains no definition of settlement. The earlier Statute of 
the 14th of Elizabeth, c. 5, contains apparently the first 
legislative reference to settlement. That Act in Sec. 
16 recites that charity would that aged and impotent 
poor people should have convenient habitations and 
abiding places throughout this realm to settle themselves 
upon, to the end that they, nor any of them should 
hereafter beg or wander about. Accordingly, the Act 
requires the justices to inquire of all aged, poor, impotent, 
and decayed persons born within their divisions or which 
were there dwelling within three years which live or of 
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necessity be compelled to live by alms of the charity of 
the people. The justices were then to devise and appoint 
meet and convenient places to settle the same 
poor people for their habitations and abidings, if the 
parish within which they should be found should not 
or would not provide for them. The poor who refused to 
be bestowed in any of the abiding places, but coveted 
still to hold on to their trade of begging, or, after being 
once bestowed, departed and begged were to be punished 
as rogues and vagabonds. This process of settlement, 
it will be observed, was concerned solely with beggars. 
In the resolutions ascribed by Lambard to the judges and 
already quoted there is a rule to the effect that no man 
was to be put out of the town where he dwelt nor to be 
sent to his place of birth or last habitation except a 
vagrant rogue. At a later date, the Judges formulated 
rules with regard to persons who were neither beggars 
nor rogues. This was in 1633. The resolutions of 
that year declare that “ the law unsettleth none who are 
lawfully settled, nor permits it to be done by a practice 
or compulsion ; and everyone who is settled as a native, 
householder, sojourner, an apprentice or servant for a 
month at least without a just complaint made to remove 
him or her shall be held to be settled.’’ Possibly thi; 
view of the law may have been present to the mind of Mr. 
Justice Lee who said in 1735 in St. Maurice v. St. Mary 
Ka lender (2 Bott. pl. 237) ‘‘ Settlements are given as 
a reward for labour, and the Poor Laws in favour of 
them have always been construed liberally because they 
are made in restraint of liberty; every man being 
anciently free to go wherever he had the best probability 
of maintaining himself.”’ 


351. I think you wish to draw attention to other judicial 
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Judicial 


decisions in the 18th century and afterwards ?—The decisions as 
opinions of judges in the 18th century as to the origin of to ouigin, etc. 


settlement afterwards became somewhat divergent. 
1736 Lord Hardwicke in the case of the King v. the 
Inhabitants of St. Nicholas in Ipswich (Burrow ; Settlement 
Cases, 91) remarked that ‘“‘The present notions of 
settlements have taken their rise from 13 and 14 Charles 
II., c. 12.” In 1755 in the King v. St. Botolph Bishops- 
gate (Burrow; Settlement Cases, 367) Chief Justice Ryder 
said that the 13 and 14 Chas. II. c. 12 first created the 
right of settlement in parishes. In 1756 irremovability 
consequent upon the possession of an estate, however small, 
was carried back to Magna Charta in the King v. The 
Inhabitants of Aythrop Rooding (Burrow; Settlement 
Cases, 412). In 1788 in Steel v. Houghton-et-Uxor (1 H. 
Blackstone, 51) Lord Loughborough thought that the 
right to a maintenance by settlement was first introduced 
by the Statute of the 43rd of Elizabeth. But Mr. Justice 
Gould said, “‘ I think ever since the settlement of parishes 
the poor inhabitants were esteemed as parishioners, and 
their necessities to be relieved by the parish to which they 
belonged.” He also said that, before the Poor Relief Act, 
1601, “‘it seems the settlement was by birth.” Still later, 
in 1835, Lord Denman, Chief Justice, in the King v. The 
Inhabitants of St. George Exeter (3 Adolphus and Ellis, 
373) said, “‘ At the time of the passing of the Statute 43 
Elizabeth there was no law of settlement.’’ An old and 
simple definition of settlement was given by Lord Chief 
Justice Parker in 1713 in the case of Harrow v. Edgware 
(2 Bott, pl. 608) “‘A parochial settlement,” said the Lord 
Chief Justice, ‘‘ is nothing more than the privilege of living 
irremovable in the parish.” Another old definition of 
settlement was as follows : ‘‘ By the term ‘ settlement’ is to 
be understood a permanent indestructible right to take the 
benefit of the poor laws in a particular parish or place which 
maintains its own poor.” The definition was open to 
criticism, because the right once acquired cease: on the 
acquisition of a new right elsewhere. Judicially the 
definition of settlement took in general the form of elim- 
inating possible qualities or attributes. Thus, in the King 
v. St. Botolph’s 1755 (2 Burrow; Settlement Cases, 367) 
Lord Chief Justice Ryder said, ‘A man cannot give away 
or release or suspend his settlement for the public is con- 
cerned as well as himself.” Again, in the King v. The 
Inhabitants of St. Mary Cardigan (1794, 6 Term Reports, 
116) Lord Kenyon said “‘ A settlement, is not the property 
of any man. It cannot escheat. Neither can it be called 
a franchise.” And in the King v. The inhabitants of Had- 


In of settlement. 


denham (1812, 15 East, 463) Lord Ellenborough observed Ghaarvatioua 


“* A settlement is not at all analogous to an inheritance.” 


of Commis- 


352. Are there any passages which you would wish to sion of 
note in the Report of the Royal Commission of 1832 ?— Inquiry. 
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The Commissioners of 1832 took the view that the 13 & 


14 Charles IT. c. 12, which gave power to remove any new- — 


comer from a parish, though not applying for relief, but 
merely on suspicion of prospective chargeability, in 
effect created a settlement or right to remain in the parish 
in the words restricting the general power of removal. 
On this point the Commissioners said :—“ It was required 
therefore that it [the power of removal] should be ex- 
ercised within the first forty days after the arrival of the 
new settler, and persons settling in a tenement of the 
yearly value of £10, a sum equal, according to the present 
value of money, to more than £50 were directly excepted. 
Forty days’ residence, without removal, or occupying a 
tenement of £10 annual value gave, therefore, a right to 
remain or, as it is now called, a settlement, and the 
direction that persons should be removed to the place 
where they were last legally settled as natives, house- 
holders, apprentices, servants, or even sojourners for forty 
days mide also forty days’ residence a means not only of 
acquiriag a settlement, but also a means of losing any 
previous settlement and established birth as a settlement 
where no other had been acquired. To these the Common 
Law added estate, or property in land, because no person 
ought to be removed from his estate, and marriage in the 
case of a woman and pareatage in the case of a legitimate 
child, on the ground that a wif2 must not be separated 
from her husband, or a child until emancipated from its 
parents; and the 3 & 4 William & Mary ce. 11, Sec. 6, added 
serving an annual public office and contributing to the 
public taxes of a parish.”’ But although the settlements 
created or recognised by the 13 & 14 Charles Il. were 
originally qualifications upon the power of removing all 
new comers whom the overseers thought likely to become 
chargeable, the subsequent legislation the object of which 
was to limit the modes of acquiring a settlement, was left 
unchanged on the cessation of the primary power of re- 
moval under the statute of Charles II. This termination 
of the power to remove where chargeability was probable, 
though not actual, was brought about by the operation 
of the 35 George III. c. 101, which enacts that no poor 
person shall be removed, by virtue of any order of re- 
moval, from the parish or place where such poor person 
shall be inhabiting to the place of his or her last legal 
settlement, until such person shall have become actually 
chargeable to the parish, township or place in which such 
person shall then inhabit. And the words “ actually 
chargeable ’’ cover the case of a man who, though possess- 
ing property sufficient to maintain him, in fact receives 
relief (King v. Ampthill; 2 Barnewall & Cresswell, 847). 
Further, actual chargeability is assumed where the pauper 
has been convicted of larceny or other felony (35 George 
III. c. 101, Sec. 5), where he has been convicted of being 
an idle or disorderly person, rogue or vagabond (5 George 
IV, c. 85, Sec. 20), or where he appears to two or more 
justices on the oath of a credible witness or witnesses 
to be a person of evil fame or a reputed thief (35 George 
ITT! c. 101, ‘See. 5). 


353. What were the modes of acquiring a settlement in 
1832 2—At, the time of the Commission of Enquiry the 
modes of obtaining a settlement were (1) Birth, (2) Parent- 
age, (3) Marriage, (4) Estate, (5) Apprenticeship, (6) Rent- 
ing a Tenement, (7) Payment of Parochial Rates, (8) 
Serving a Parochial Office, and (9) Hiring and Service. The 
Commissioners of 1832 recommended the abolition of the 
methods numbered 4 to 9, i.e. Estate, Apprenticeship, 
Renting.a Tenement, Payment of Parochial Rates, Serving 
a.Pirochial Office, and Hiring and Service. There remained 
Birth, Parentage and Marriage. With regard to birth, the 
Commissioners’ proposal had reference to facilities for 
proof, They thought that where a question arose as to 
th» settlement by birth of a person, whether legitimate 
or illegitimate, ‘‘ the place where such person shall have 
been first known, by the evidence of such person, by the 
register of his or her birth or baptism, or otherwise to 
have existed, shall be presumed to have been the place of 
his or her birth, until the contrary shall be proved.” Next 
as to parentage, they recommended that (subject to the 
obvious exceptions of persons born in prisons, hospitals 
and workhouses) the settlement of every legitimate child 
born after the passing of the intended Act should follow 
that of the parents or surviving parent of such child, until 
such child should attain the age of sixteen years, or the. 
death of its surviving parent; and that at the age of 
sixteen or on the death of its surviving parent such child 
should be considered settled in the place in which it was 
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born. Further, with regard to parentage, the Com- 
missioners recommended that every illegitimate child . 
born after the passing of the Act should, until it attained 
the age of sixteen, follow its mother’s settlement. 


354. How far did Parliament act upon the recom- Amevdme 
mendations of the Royal Commission of 1832 ?—Parlia- naae ‘es 
ment, inthe Act of 1834, adopted the suggestions of the ~~ * | 
Commissioners of Inquiry with regard to the settlement 
by hiring and service, and the settlement of an illegitimate 
child. The Act prohibited the acquisition of a settlement 
by hiring and service after the passing of the Act, or by 
residence under the same (Sec. 64). The Act also pro- 
vided that every child born a bastard, after its passing, 
should have and follow the settlement of its mother 
until the child should attain the age of sixteen or should 
acquire a settlement in its own right (Sec. 71). The Act 
further abolished the future acquisition of a settlement 
by serving an office (Sec. 64), and by apprenticeship so 
far as regards the sea service (Sec. 67), and made the 
payment of rates a condition of the acquisition or com-_ 
pletion of a settlement by occupying a tenement (See. 66) ; 
modifying at the same time the settlement by estate by 
limiting its retention to the period of inhabitancy within — 
ten miles of the parish (Sec. 68). 


355. Have you any special remarks to make at this Observatic 
stage with reference to settlement by residence ?—The of Commis 
Commissioners drew attention to the fact that they did sion of 
not recommend settlement by residence (p. 343). They mquiry on 
considered that it would tend to the separation . of ea oe 
master and man, to the demolition of cottages, and to pieeewe 
the deterioration of the unsettled labourers who were | 
then superior in morals and industry to the settled. In 
circumstances very much changed from those which 
prevailed at the time of the Commission of Inquiry, 
settlement by residence has a place in the list of modern 
settlements. 


356. Will you enumerate the existing forms of settle- Present 
ment ?—These are: (1) Birth; (2) Parentage; (3) forms of — 
Marriage ; (4) Estate; (5) Apprenticeship; (6) Renting a settlement 
Tenement; (7) Payment of Parochial Rates; and (8) 
Residence. 


357. There were nine before, were there not ?—Yes. 


358. Hiring and service and serving an office are 
omitted, and residence added ?—Yes. 


359. We will take those in order; first, settlement by ee 
birth ?—The first or birth settlement, may be described Tiler % 
as the prima facie settlement of every person born in 
England, but liable to be superseded by the independent | 
acquisition of a settlement, or by any parentage settle- | 
ment. The rule thus stated is subject to exception by | 
statute in the case of births in prisons or lying-in hospitals | 


(54 George IIT. c. 170, Sec. 2) and in workhouses (See. 3). ; 


360.. Now will you take the second, settlement by Settlemen 
parentage ?—-Settlement by parentage belongs to the by parente 
class of derivative settlements. It is, therefore, a settle- . 
ment to which the 35th section of the Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876 (89 and 40 Vie. c. 
61), applies. The section is as follows.: ‘‘No person shall 
be deemed to have derived a settlement from any other 
person, whether by parentage, estate or otherwise, except 


in the case of a wife from her husband, and in the case == 
of a child under the age of sixteen, which child shall take a 
the settlement of its father or of its widowed mother,’ a 
as the case may be, up to that age, and shall retain the Mn 


settlement so taken until it shall acquire another. An a 
illegitimate child shall retain the settlement of its mother 
until such child acquires another settlement. If any 
child in this section mentioned shall not have acquired 
a settlement for itself, or being a female shall not have 
derived a settlement from her husband, and it cannot 
be shown what settlement such child or female derived. 
from the parent without inquiring into the derivative 
settlement of such parent, such child or female shall be 
deemed to be settled in the parish in which he or she was. 
born.” Upon this enactment it was said in the House of. 
Lords, in the Reigate Union v. the Croydon Union (Law 
Reports, 1889, 14 Appeal Cases, 465; 59 Law Journal, 
Magistrates’ Cases, 29), that it put an end to all nice 
questions as to emancipation or non-emancipation by. 
enacting that, on attaining the age of sixteen, every child 
shall, without regard to its physical or menta' capacity . 
cease to follow its parent’s settlement and become capable 
of acquiring a settlement in its own right. The clause 
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leaves the old law applicable to parentage settlements 
unchanged in all other respects. Without attempting 
an elaborate illustration of the possible cases to which 
this much discussed enactment will apply, it may suffice 
to say that: As regards a legitimate child, (1) the child 
up to the age of sixteen will take the settlement of his 
father, if alive, and (2) the child up to the age of sixteen 
will retain the father’s settlement if the father die and the 
child have no mother ; otherwise, the child will take the 
settlement of his widowed mother. As regards an illegiti- 
mate child, the child up to the age of sixteen retains the 
settlement of his mother. Both cases, however, are 
subject to the condition that if it cannot be shown what 
settlement the child derived from the parent without 
inquiring into the derivative settlement of the parent, 
the child is to be deemed to be settled in the parish in 
which he was born. But it would also appear from the 
case of West Ham Union v. Holbeach Union (74 Law 
Journal, King’s Bench, 868) in the House of Lords that, 
at least in the case of an illegitimate child, a settlement 
by residence may be independently acquired by a child 
under sixteen. 


361. Then we come to the third case, that of settle- 
ment by marriage ; what do you wish to say about this ? 
—With regard to settlement by marriage, the wife follows 
her husband’s settlement, and it would seem that during 
the subsistence of the. marriage she cannot acquire a 
She will retain the hushand’s 
settlement during widowhood. 


362. Now as to the fourth case, settlement by estate ?— 
Settlement by estate may be acquired by a person who 
has a freehold or other estate in a parish and resides in 
the parish for forty days. But the effect of Sec. 5 of the 
Poor Relief Act, 1722 (9 George I. c. 7), is, that no person 
can acquire a settlement by virtue of the purchase of 
an estate unless the price is £30, or unless he inhabits or 
actually lives on the estate. And, as has already been 
pointed out, Sec. 68 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1834, allows the settlement to be retained only so long 
as the person who gained it inhabits within ten miles of 
the parish in which it was gained. 


363. The fifth kind of settlement is by apprenticeship ; 
have you anything to say on that ?—It is only necessary 
to say very briefly and generally that, except in the case 
of sea service, to which section 67 of the Poor Law Amend- 
Act, 1834, applies (as has been already stated), or of the 
service of a turnpike toll collector, a person who is bound 
apprentice by indenture, deed writing or contract and who 
inhabits in a town or parish will thereby gain a settle- 
ment (3 William and Mary, c. 11, Sec. 7.) 


364. On the sixth description of settlement, that by 
renting a tenement, what do you wish to say ?—A settle- 
ment by renting a tenement may now be acquired by 
a person who for one whole year rents bona fide a tene- 

. ment consisting of a separate and distinct dwelling-house 
or building, or of land or of both at £10 a year at the least, 
who actually occupies the tenement under the yearly 
hiring, who pays the rent or at least £10 of the rent, who 
is assessed to and for one year pays the poor rate on the 
tenement, and who resides in the parish for forty days (6 
George IV. c. 57, Sec. 2; 1 William IV. c. 18, Secs. 1 &2; 
4 & 5 William IV. c. 76, Sec. 66; 13 & 14 Charles IT. 
e. 12, Sec. 1). 


365. The seventh kind of settlement is that by pay- 
ment of parochial rates ; how is that acquired ?— A settle- 
ment by payment of parochial rates may be gained by a 
person, who is charged with and pays his share of the 
public taxes of a parish in respect of a tenement of the 
yearly value of £10 in his ownership, or in respect of a 
tenement not owned by him, but consisting of a separate 
and distinct dwelling house or building or of land or of 
‘both bona fide rented by him for one year at £10 a year 
at the least, and occupied under the hiring for the term of 
one whole year at the least for which term £10 at least of 


_the rent shall be actually paid. Forty days’ residence 


tlemeut 
residence. 


after payment of the rates is a condition ‘n this se tle- 
ment (3 William and Mary ec. 11, Sec. 5; 35 George III. 
ec. 101, Sec. 4; 6 George IV. c. 57, Sec. 2; 1 William IV. 
¢. 13, Sec. 2; 3 William and Mary c. 11, Sec. 6). 


366. We now come to the last case, that of settlement 
by residence ; will you explain the law as to this variety 
of settlement ?—As regards the case of a settlement by 
residence, attention has already been drawn to the observa- 
tions of the Commission of 1832, on the objections to this 
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kind. of settlement. It is, however, to be noted that a 
long trial of the expedient of an irremovable status had 
been made before Parliament undertook the creation of 
this new form of settlement. The settlement was first 
authorised in 1876. _ By Section 34 of the Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876, it was enacted that 
where any person shall have resided for the term of three 
years in any parish, in such manner and under such cir- 
cumstances in each of such years as would in accordance 
with the several statutes in that behalf render him irre- 
movable, he shall be deemed to be settled therein until 
he shall acquire a settlement in some other parish by a 
like residence or otherwise. Provided that an order of 
removal in respect of a settlement acquired under this 
section sha]l not be made upon the evidence of the person 
to be removed without such corroboration as the justices 
or court think sufficient. Generally it may be said of this 
enactment that it requires: (1) The residence to be con- 
tinuous and (2) The residence to be in one parish or place 
maintaining its own poor. 
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367. (Mr. Phelps.) Is residence defined ?—Only judi- points 


cially, not by statute. 


arising out of 
definition of 


368. (Mr. Loch.) By continuity ?—There are only ye-jdence. 


deductions from decided cases. 


369. (Mr. Phelps.) Are you going to quote any of those 
cases ?—-I have some here. 


370. (Chairman.) What is the judicial definition, or 
is it. only deductive ?—The definitions are derived from 
cases which have been the subject of various judicial 
decisions, and of which there is a considerable number, 
involving the construction of this particular section, 


371. Are the decisions tolerably consistent ?—They 
have been in conflict until harmonised by the House 
of Lords. 


372: Then is this the answer to Mr. Phelps’ question— 
that there is no definition of the exact period of residence 
necessary to qualify ?—The three years is the exact period 
of residence. That period of residence must be continuous, 
or ought to be continuous, in the statutory sense ; that is, 
in the same sense as residence is required to be continuous 
for the purpose of acquiring a status ofirremovatility. In 
acquiring the status of irremovability there are certain gaps 
as, for instance, when a man might be in a workhouse 
that is excluded from the p2riod. So for the purpose 
of the acquisition of settlement by residence, that interval 
may be excluded too, but each of the three years must 
be complete without any such inte1va!. The three years 
must also be consecutive. Ihave several cases before me. 
One is the case of a woman who resided continuously for 
upwards of three years with her mother in the union and 
then went to live out of tie parish as a domestic servant 
for a month upon trial. She intended to return to her 
mother’s house in the event of receiving notice to leave 
within the month. She received notice and returned to her 
mother’s house. In that case it was held that the con- 
tinuity was broken. Then aman left his wife and children 
in a cottage, he himself sleeping every night for four 
years in another parish, as he was bound to do under 
the terms of his engagement. He was dismissed, and on 
his return was held removable. In another case absence 
for the purpose of fulfilling a short contract was held to 
be no break of residence. A woman was employed for 
five years as a resident nurs? at an infirmary under the 
authority of the lady superintendent. For five months 
in one year and three months in the following year she 
acted, as nurse at a branch establishment in another parish, 
returning each time to the infirmary where she during the 
first period of absence left the greater part of her effects 
and to which she went for change of clothing. It was 
held in that case that neither period of absence consti- 
tuted a break of residence. (Manchester v. Ormskirk, 
1886, 16 Queen’s Bench Division, 723 ; 50 Justice of the 
Peace, 518). Thenan illezitimate child was elected a pupil 
at a school for indigent blind and was allowed to return 
to his mother for five or six weeks each summer. It was 
held in his case that while at the school he had an animus 
revertendi (which is, of course, a most important point in 
dealing with cases of this class), and that he had con- 
structively resided with his mother and her husband. 
(Queen v. Abingdon, 1870, Law Reports, 5 Queen’s Bench, 
406; 39 Law Journal, Magistrates’ Cases, 153 ; 22 Law 
Times, New Series, 603). I can supplement my evidence 
with a further list of cases on this point. 
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373. I should like to ask you now what is the effect on 
the position of children as regards this kind of settlement ; 
that is, settlement by residence ?—With regard to the posi- 
tion of children under this enactment, it may be well to 
advert to the question whether a child under the age of 
sixteen can acquire in its own right a settlement by resi- 
dence. In a case which came before the House of Lords 
in 1889 (Highworth and Swindon Union v Westbury-on- 
Severn Union, Law Reports, 14 Appeal Cases, 465) the 
pauper was legitimate and born in the parish of Wan- 
borough in the Highworth and Swindon Union on the 27th 
of October, 1861. The pauper’s father was also born in the 
same parish. The pauper’s father and mother left Wan- 
borough in 1862 and went to reside in the parish of 
Rhydgwern in the Newport Union. The father died 
at Rhydgwern. After his death the widow and daughter 
(the pauper) continued to reside at Rhydgwern, and in 
1871 the widow married again and resided at Rhydgwern 
until the second husband died there in 1884. In 1885 
the widow married a third husband and went with her 
husband and the pauper to reside in the parish of 
Westbury-on-Severn in the Westbury-on-Severn Union. 
The pauper was sixteen on the 27th of October, 1877. 
She had received no relief during eighteen years’ 
residence at Rhydgwern, and she had resided in 
Rhydgwern more than three whole years after the 
passing of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876. Of that time the period of a year and 
two months was while she was under sixteen and the period 
of two years eight months after sixteen. The pauper 
became chargeable to the Westbury-on-Severn Union, 
and the guardians of that union obtained an order for 
her removal to the Highworth and Swindon union on the 
ground that Wanborough was the last legal settlement 
of her father. The House of Lords affirmed the judgment 
of the Queen’s Bench Division quashing the order of 
removal. It was pointed out by Lord Halsbury, Lord 
Chancellor, that the pauper had by more than the neces- 
sary period of residence acquired a status of irremovability 
and so was settled in the parish of Rhydgwern. “It is 
true,” his Lordship continued, “that during a part of 


that period she was under sixteen years of age, and it is — 


true that if it be assumed as it was by the Court of Appeal, 
that unemaacipated residence will not suffice, then she 
had not accomplished the necessary period of emanci- 
pated residence. The statute knows no such distinction. 
It makes the emancipated and the unemancipated equally 


irremovable, and if so the periods of emancipated an - 
unemancipated residence may be put together.” It wil 

have been noticed that in this case the pauper about whose 
settlement the question arose had become emancipated 
before the requisite period of residence had been com 

pleted. Ina recent case (West Ham Union v, Holbeach 
Union, 74 Law Journal, King’s Bench, 868) Lord 
Halsbury, as Lord Chancellor has on an appeal to 
the House of Lords advanced matters to an important 
result. The mother of the pauper, who was illegitimate, 
was herself an illegitimate child and had while under 
the age of sixteen resided for three years with her 
mother and her husband in the parish of West Ham. 
The man resided in circumstances such as to render 
him irremovable and to give him a settlement in 
the parish. The question was whether the pauper’s: 
mother by residence during the same period in the same 
place with her mother and her mother’s husband had, 
since the residence was completed before the pauper’s: 
mother attained the age of sixteen, also acquired a settle- 
ment. It followed that if the sett!ement was so 
acquirel by the pauper’s mother it would be an 
independent settlement and therefore one which the 
pauper would retain. The Lord Chancellor is reported 
to have said that the case of the Queen v. Elvet, expounded. 
as it was by the’ House of Lords in the Highworth and 
Swindon case, decided the question. ‘Rightly or 
wrongly,” his Lordship observed, “this House has 
decided that unemancipated residence could found a 
settlement in the Highworth case. I see no answer to 
what the Master of the Rolls pointed out [when the case 
of West Ham Union v. Holbeach Union was before the 
Court of Appeal] that if a part of the residence while under 
sixteen may be made available to make up the settlement. 
that the whole residence under sixteen cannot do so also. 
If that decision was wrong we must abide by it till it is 
altered by Act of Parliament.’? The report of West 
Ham Union v. Holbeach Union implies that Lord Mac- 
naghten, although he agreed in the conclusion that the 
pauper was to be regarded as settled in West Ham, had 
some hesitation about holding that an unemancipated 
child can acquire a settlement by residence no part of 
which is after emancipation. His Lordship did not 
expressly disagree with the Lord Chancellor, but found 
another way of arriving at the same conclusion on 
the actual facts of the case then before the House of 
Lords. 
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Mr. Atrrep Doveras Aprran*, C.B., K.C., recalled ; and further Examined. 


374. (Charrman.) On the last occasion we had finished 
your evidence as regards settlement by residence, so 
far as it affects she position of children. Before we leave 
this subject, I should like to ask you a general question, 
namely, has there been litigation in the past on this 
subject to such an extent as to put any appreciable 
charge on the rates ?—I think so, especially in olden 
times ; of course, when the chargeability was parochial, 

there was a very great deal. Union chargeability has 
reduced it somewhat, but even now, occasionally, ina well 
fought case there is a good deal of expense. 


375. These recent decisions, I assume, would tend to 
diminish litigation !—Clearly. 

376. I think there is a system in Scotland of arbitra- 
tion So there is in England, and I propose to explain 
the procedure in the course of my evidence. 

377. You propose to deal with that in your subsequent 
evidence ?— Quite so. 

pa 378. Would you like to make some comments on the 
3sas effect. of parochial alterations upon settlements. Will 
ng you describe the difficulties which have arisen ?—From 
ments. time to time, questions have arisen as to the effect of 
ng alterations of parishes upon settlements, As the older 
v. St. cases have been reviewed of late years, it seems to be 
wns necessary only to state the effect of the more modern 
be decisions. In 1898, the Court of Appeal had to consider 
the case of the Guardians of the Dorking Union v. the 
Guardians of St. Saviour’s Union (Law Reports 1898, 
1 Queen’s Bench, 594). Jt appeared that the pauper 
whose settlement was in question had been born in the 
Hamlet of Westcott, which, at the time, formed part of 
the Parish of Dorking, in the Dorking Union, and that 
he had never acquired a settlement elsewhere. On his 
becoming chargeable to the St. Saviour’s Union, an order 
had been obtained for his removal to the Dorking Union. 
The guardians of the Dorking Union appealed against 
the order. As a consequence of the Local Government 
Act, 1894, Sec. 1, Sub-sec. 3, the part of the Parish of 
Dorking which was within the Dorking Rural Sanitary 
District, and the part outside became separate parishes, 
and the old parish ceased to exist. The Surrey County 
Council, under the Act of 1894, named the new parishes 
“Dorking” and “ Dorking Rural.” The hamlet of 
Westcott is within the parish of Dorking Rural and the 
Dorking Union. The Queen’s Bench Division held that 
they were bound by the principle of the older cases, and 
affirmed an order of Quarter Sessions which had been 
made on the view that, through the destruction of the 
old parish of Dorking, the pauper’s birth settlement had 
been wholly lost. The Court of Appeal upheld the 
decision of the Queen’s Bench Division. The Court 
followed a decision of 1842, in the Queen v. Tipton (3 
Queen’s Bench, 215) which they found to have been 
established law for fifty years. 


379. What was the next case before the High Court? 
—JIn 1900 the case of the Calne Union v. St. Mary, 
Islington (69 Law Journal, Queen’s Bench, 400 ; 82 Law 
Times, New Series, 121) also had reference to a divided 
parish. There the division was effected by an order of 
the County Council, afterwards confirmed by the Local 
Government Board, under the Local Government Act, 
1888. By the order the parish of Calne was, from and 
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Calne Within and Calne Without. The pauper whose 


settlement was in question had resided from May, 1887, Mr. Alfred 
to September, 1891, in that portion of the original parish pis: 
Adrian, 


hs a Ge “gee o 
of Calne which became the parish of Calne Within. His (y B., K.0. 


residence was in such manner and under such circum- 


stances as to render him irremovable from the Calne 15 jan. 1906 


Union. The order contained a provision to the effect 
that every person who, on or before the 25th of March, 
1890, had acquired a settlement in the then existing 
parish of Calne, should be deemed to have acquired a 
settlement in Calne Within or in Calne Without, accord- 
ing to the circumstances. In September, 1891, the 
pauper ceased to reside in Calne Within, but, had the 
order not been made, he would have acquired a 
residential settlement in the parish of Calne by virtue of 
Sec, 34 of the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876. The order of removal from Islington to 
Calne Union was quashed by the London Quarter 
Sessions. The decision of Quarter Sessions was upheld 
by the Queen’s Bench Division. The Court pointed out 
that though the Local Government Board, by the terms of 
their order, had endeavoured, partially at all events, to 
meet the difficulty which arose out of the Dorking decision, 
the terms of the order did not cover the particular case. 
Those terms applied to persons who had acquired a 
settlement and not to persons who were in the process 
of acquiring a settlement. And the pauper on the day 
when the division took place had not acquired a settle- 
ment since the period of his residence fell short by about 
two months of the required time. 


380. Have you another case of parochial change !—In 

another case it appeared that a pauper had, by residence 7, 
from 1886 to 1891, acquired a settlement in the parish of eae Ve 
Broadwater. By virtue of the Local Government Act, Seas elk 
1894, the parish of Broadwater had been divided into” 
two parishes, namely, Broadwater and Worthing. The 
residence had been in that part of the original parish of 
Broadwater which became the parish of Worthing. In 
1902, by a Provisioral Order under the Local Govern 
ment Act, 1888, for the extension of the Borough of 
Worthing, a part of the then parish of Broadwater with 
parts of other parishes was formed into the new parish 
of Worthing. Certain other divisions and amalgamations 
of parishes were made by the same Provisional Order. 
The Provisional Order enacted that, for all purposes of 
settlement and removal, residence prior to its commence- 
ment in any part of the existing parishes of Broadwater 
and Worthing should be deemed to have been residence 
in the parish in which the part, was included, It was 
held by the Queen’s Bench Division that the Provisional 
Order did not operate to restore the settlement of the 
pauper in the old parish of Broadwater, which had been 
destroyed by the Local Government Act, 1894, and that 
the pauper was not settled in the parish of Worthing. 
(East Preston Union v. Lewisham Union ; 91 Law Times, 
New Series, 498 ; 68 Justice of the Peace, 404). 


381. Will you now give the particulars of the latest Wes 
instance of this kind ?~—A pauper lunatic had been born est Ham 


in the parish of West Ham, and had resided there for Bee 


London 


seventeen years so as to render her irremovable. By an County Coun- 


order of the Local Government Board in August, 1886, ,;7 
a certain part of the parish of Wanstead became, under ~ 
the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1876, and the Poor Law Act, 1879, amalgamated with 





after the 25th of March, 1890, divided into the parishes of 
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since the dates at which this witness appeared before the Royal 


Commission, various Statutory enactments and judicial decisions have, in several respects, affected the legal pozition as 
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the parish of West Ham. The pauper lunatic left the 
parish of West Ham and did not thereafter acquire a 
settlement in any parish, but in February, 1900, was 
adjudged chargeable to the County of London. <A sub- 
sequent order of justices adjudged the settlement to be 
in the West Ham Union. The London Quarter Sessions 
quashed the order, holding that the reasoning of the 
Tipton case of 1842, and of the Dorking case applied 
“not only to a district where a parish is divided, but 
also to where a district is destroyed by reason ot amal- 
gamation.” The case eventually came before the House 
of Lords. Some of their Lordships commented upon the 
Queen v. Tipton, and the Dorking case, in terms sugges- 
tive of doubt as to the soundness of the views taken in 
those cases. But the Lord Chancellor pointed out that 
the particular case then before the House presented 
none of the circumstances on which the other cases had 
been decided. His Lordship went on toremark that the 
argument was that something had been added to the 
parish of West Ham, and that the addition was to make 
the whole difference in the rights and liabilities of the 
parish. “J am wholly unable,” said the Lord Chancellor, 
“to follow the reasoning which suggests that this parish 
has changed its identity. It is the same parish in all 
the things which constitute identity of an administrative 
body, and the fact that asmal]l part has been added to it 
so as to biing it within the area of that which is the 
limit for administrative purposes, seems to me ‘not in 
the smallest degree to interfere with the identity of that 
which is really the same parish which existed before. It 
would indeed be only an attempt at logic run mad to 
suggest that by reason of an addition to a parish it 
ceased to be the same parish and became a new creature 
created by the mere fact of that addition.” Accordingly 
the Jtouse of Lords upheld the decision of the Court of 
Appeal restoring the order whereby the. pauper lunatic 
was adjudged to be settled in the West Ham Union, 
(Guardians of West Ham Union v. The London County 
Council ; Law Reports, 1904, Appeal Cases, 40 ; 73 Law 
Journal, King’s Bench, 85 ; 89 Law Times Reports, New 
Series, 614.) 


382. Have the Local Government Board made attempts 
to meet the difficulties to which you have referred 1— 
It has been seen that in some of the cases involving 
parochial alterations attention was drawn to provisions 
in orders of the Local Government Board respecting 
settlement and removal. Changes have from time to 
time been made by the Board with the object of 
bringing these clauses into line with the later decisions. 
The subject is confessedly most difficult. But in their 
later clauses the Board have endeavoured as fully as 
possible to cover the cases in which parochial alterations 
concern settlements and the status of irremovability in 
course of acquisition as well as actually acquired. I 
hand in specimens of these Clauses taken from recent 
Orders and Provisional Orders. (See Appendix, Vol. 
TCA): Nout (f)): 


383. (Wr. Patten-MacDougall.) Does the Dorking case 
still stand notwithstanding the recent judgment of the 
House of Lords in the case you have just cited 2—The 
Tipton decision, on which that case rested, has been 
shaken somewhat, but it has not been actually over-ruled. 


384. It is the case, is not it, that it has been said in 
the Court of Appeal that the result of the Dorking case 
1S a very unreasonable one ?—J do not recall that. 


_ 885, Leading to this: that where there is an alteration 
in the boundary of the parish for the purpose of ‘settle- 
ment, a pauper 1s practically held to be born nowhere ?— 
I do not remember that ; and, moreover, the Dorking 
case 1s one that is curable by order and provisional 
order. The vice of the Dorking case, if it had one 
was, according to the suggestion of the House of Lords, 
that it followed too rigidly the decision in the Tipton 


case in 1842 ; but it is one of the cases that are curable 
without an alteration of the law. 


386, Still the administration has proceeded upon the 
Dorking case in many individual instances. I suppose, 
if questions arise as between parishes, the Dorking case 
has resulted in this ; that it has been difficult to fix a 
settlement, when the settlement, but for it, would have 
been clearly withia the parish the boundary of which had 
not been altered !—Undoubtedly that may have been so 
in the past, but it need not be so, as regards the future 
I take it. ‘ 

387. (Chairyman.) You now wish to discuss the law 
respecting the status of irremovability ’—It may be 
noted that in the older law there are some slight traces 
of judicial attempts to recognise irremovability as apart 
from. settlement, in cases not expressly classed as casual 
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poor. Thus in Cowred’s case (1694 Comberbach, 287), 


a Dutch woman and her two children landed at Harwich pyinciple 
from Holland, and, removing to another place, were sent recognise 
back to Harwich by an order of two justices. “ Landing in judicia 
makes no settlement,” said one judge; and another decisions 
observed : “ You must keep them when you have them, of 17th aj 
for aught I know, for it seems to be casus omissus.” 18thCent 


In Berkhampstead v. St. Mary North Church (1735, 
2 Bott, pl. 51), a deserted wife had been left two 
houses ; she resided with her children in one; and, on 
her application for relief, two justices made an order 
for the removal of the children to the place of 
the father’s settlement. On the case as stated for the 
opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, Lord Hardwicke 
the Chief Justice, could only deal with the ques- 
tion of a derivative settlement from the mother. 
On that question he took the view that the 
mother could not gain a settlement for her children ; 
but Mr. Justice Lee thought that, though the mother 
could not gain a settlement for the children, she could 
gain a right of residence for them. About the same 
time, in The King v. Barton Turfe (Burrow ; Settlement 
Cases, 49), Mr. Justice Lee cited an earlier authority, 
namely, a case between the parishes of Edgware and 


Harrow, in Queen Anne’s time, in which Chief Justice. 


Parker had held that the settlement of children was 
gained, not by inheritance, but by their being “irremoy- 


able.” The present state of the law, which exempts a Develop 
poor person from removal from a union other than that ment of 
which contains his parish of settlement, has been Modern 
reached by a succession of stages, beginning in 1846, and Statute li 


ending in 1865. In 1846 Parliament passed the Poor 
Removal Act, 1846. By this Statute (9 and 10 Vie., 
c. 66), it was enacted that : “ No person shall be removed, 
nor shall any warrant be granted for the removal 
of any person, from any parish in which such 
person shall have resided for five years next before 
the application for the warrant; provided always 
that the time during which such person shall be 
a prisoner in a prison or shall be serving Her 
Majesty as a soldier, marine, or sailor, or reside as an 
in-pensioner in Greenwich or Chelsea Hospitals, or shall 
be confined in a lunatic asylum or house duly licensed or 
hospital registered for the reception of lunatics, or as a 
patient in a hospital, or during which any such person 
shall receive relief from any parish or shall be wholly or 
in part maintained by any rate or subscription raised in 
a parish in which such person does not reside, not being 
a bona fide charitable gift, shall for all purposes be 
excluded in the computation of time hereinbefore 
mentioned.” By the Poor Removal Act, 1861 (24 and 25, 
Vict., c. 55) it was enacted that after the 25th of March, 
1862, three years should be substituted for five years. 
and that residence in any part of a union should have 
the same effect as residence in any parish ; so that, with 
the further amendment effected by the Poor Kemoval 
Act, 1864 (27 and 28 Vict., c. 105, Sec. 1), the time 
required for the status of irremovability may be made 
up from periods of residence in any part of a union. The 


alteration made by the Act of. 1861 was followed by 


the Union Chargeability Act, 1865, which, from and 
after Lady Day, 1866, reduced the statutory period 
to one year. Legislation subsequent to the Poor 
Removal Act, 1846, added, as periods to be excluded in 
the calculation required by that Act, the following : The 
time of detention in a lunatic asylum (12 & 13 Vic. 
c. 103, Sec. 4); the time of detention in an industrial 


school (29 & 30 Vic. c. 118, Sec. 31); the time of deten- Summan 
tion in a retreat for drunkards, or inebriate reformatory judicial : 
(42 & 43 Vic. c. 19, Sec. 31; 61 & 62 Vic. c. 60, Sec. decisions 
22). At this stage, it may be convenient to supplement to reside 


what I said on a previous occasion with regard to the 
explanation of the law so far as it affects the question of 
residence for the purpose of acquiring a status of irre- 
movability. At the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that the law, being dependent almost entirely on 
judicial decisions, is of such volume as to render it im- 
practicable for me to attempt more than a very brief 
summary of the effect of the principal cases. The sum- 
mary may be divided into two parts. 
deals with the question: What constitutes residence ? 
The second part is concerned with the question of con- 
tinuity, and with illustrating the nature of the absence 
permissible without breach of continuity. Residence, 
then, for this purpose has the simplest characteristics. 
‘“‘ Where the object is to ascertain the settlement of a 
auper,” said Mr. Justice Coleridge, in Blackwell ». 
ingland (1857, 8 Ellis & Blackburn, 541), “there he 
resides where his head lies at night.” “The beginning 
of a settlement,” said Mr. Justice Erle in the same case, 
“was when the inhabitants had notice that the party in- 


Ons 


The first part | 


Blackwell 
England. 






v. St. house,” said Cockburn, the Lord Chief Justice, in The 10 East, 25,) the Court of King’s Bench confirmed an ikea prec 1 
ads — Queen v, St. Leonard’s Shoreditch (Law Reports, 1865, order of sessions quashing an order for the removal ee oe 
itch. 1 Queen’s Bench, 21; 6 Best & Smith, 784; 35 Law to his parish of settlement of a day labourer employed _’ 
Journal, Magistrates’ Cases, 48). “There areunfortunate to drive a load of hay to another parish from which he % ing v. In- 
persons who constantly sleep in such temporary shelter was to return with a load of another, description, and in Fi pasiate of 
as the dry arches of a bridge afford ” and the which, as it happened. he broke his leg and required 7,” © pee 
Lord Chief Justice thought that a person living in the relief. Lord Ellenborough, referring to the words of the Eee te 
open air is, as to residence, in the same position 13 & 14 Charles IJ. ec. 12, which describes persons who ; 
as one who has a house to live in. With may be removed as persons coming to settle, observed 
regard to continuity, it is to be observed that that this expression “denotes that the party comes 
there must be no breach of residence; but what animo morandi or manendi ; it may be for a temporary 
amounts to a break in construction of law is a purpose, but still it must be understood that he comes 
question which is often one of considerabie difficulty. to settle there . . but how can it be said that the 
Remoyal under an order is a complete break. “Wetake pauper went into this parish animo morandi at all?” 
it to be clear, as a general proposition,” said Lord Den- Spkege : a 
y. In. man, the Chief J eae, in The: Gneon v.The Inhabitants __ 389. show other instances of a ert ability 8 you Irremovabi- 
nis of of Halifax, (12 Queen’s Bench (848) 111) “that removal wish to give /—A man may aa be ae peers mn! oe 7 cases 
ae puts an end to residence. A review of the statutes... have come to settle, but before the expiration of the o oie oe 
shews that the pauper was considered originally as an ime needed for the acquisition of a status of inre- saree: chil- 
intruder upon the inhabitants and the power of removing ™movability, he may need temporary relief on account of pera! eserted 
was given to prevent his becoming an inhabitant. A ‘Sickness. To meet such a case, the Poor Removal Act, ; 
removal, therefore, is in its nature a disruption of resi- 1846 (Sec. 4) provided that no warrant should pe prance 
dence and inhabitancy.” But as a general proposition it for the removal of any person becoming ¢ Phi cht e 
may also be laid down that an absence for a merely 1 respect of relief, made necessary by a aie id 
- temporary purpose-does not necessarily cause a break of accident, unless the justices granting the warrant A out 
residence. There must, however, in all such cases be an ‘tate in such warrant that they are satisfied that the 
tnbension #osreturmdithere-mustealso be aresidence.to sickness or accident.will. produce permanent, disability,- 
which to return ; edi Ah eneomamiet iokibas tab pro- The same Act further provided that no woman. residing 
longed. The cases are very numerous, and itisimpossible 1” any parish with her nusband at the time of nis pert 
to present them here in any complete form ; but two may should be removed; and that no MBH ay i e~ 
be selected as illustrative. In The Queen v. Glossop (Law granted for her removal from the parish for twe ve 
Vv. Reports, 1866, 1 Queen’s Bench, 227), Mr. Justice calendar months next after his death, if she so long 
D- Blackburn remarked: -“The cases on this subject continue a widow. (Sec. 2.) With regard to children, 
' turn on their particular circumstances, but the result the Act (Sec. 3) prohibits the removal of a child under 
of them is that where a person goes away the age of sixteen (whether legitimate or illegitimate) 
from a parish for. a temporary purpose, leaving a esiding in a parish with his or her father or. mother, 
house or lodging behind him, he is still in effect residing stepfather or stepmother, or reputed father, in ane case 
in the parish. On the other hand, if he goesaway, even Where the father, mother, stepfather, eees er, : ra 
leaving wife and children behind him, and establishes reputed father may not lawfully be removed from ‘ 
himself elsewhere, there is no residence. There must be parish. With respect to orphans, 1t 1s paaGes 
both a place which he has a right to return to and an by the Poor Removal Act, 1861, that pamngte # cn 2 
intention toreturn, to constitutea constructive residence; Under the age of sixteen, residing wit ats eryerias 
and where aman has gone away and left no residence, Parent shall be left an orphan, and suc sa wen 
though he means to return ata future time, the animus ‘Shall, at the time of death, have pS Be 
v. wevertends is immaterial. In The Queen v. Stapleton ¢xemption from removal by reasons So LOT ORS 
on. (1 Bilis and Blackburn, 766), Lord Campbell, the Chief vesidence, such orphan shall, if not otherwise irremoy- 
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tended to abide with them as an inhabitant. For that 
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388. Have you any observations to make on the subject 


Mr. Alfred” 


purpose his sleeping in the parish was most important. of casual poor !—Judicial decisions have established the Douglas 
In that: branch of law, therefore, pernoctation is the test s¢atws of irremovability in the case of casual poor; that Adrian, 
of residence. But that is a very narrow ground of con- is to say, a person who, being casually within a parish, C.B., A.C. 


struction confined to the Poor Law.” In order to con- 
stitute residence within the meaning of the Poor 
Removal Act, 1866, “it need not necessarily be in a 


Justice, said, “I think when a man is absent for a tem- 
porary purpose with an intention to:return when that 
temporary purpose is served, as, for instance, when he is 
absent for a week’s work in another parish, meaning to 
come back at the end of the week, it.is no break in his 
residence, The phrase ‘temporary purpose’ is not very 
definite ; still I think it may, in each case, be known 
whether the purpose was temporary or not.” And Mr. 
Justice Crompton added : “An absence for a mere tem- 
porary purpose with an intention to return, will be no 
break in the residence. But an intention to return at a 
remote period, after a permanent absence, is not sufficient 
to prevent the absence from being a break. When the 
ammus revertendi merely means that, though the absent 

erson has what amounts to a residence elsewhere, it is 

is intention to return when that residence is at an end, 
I think that the animus revertendi cannot be said to 
make his absence temporary and not permanent.” 
Another feature which has to be borne in mind when 
the statutory provisions respecting the acquisition of a 
status of irremovability are under consideration is the 
deduction of time authorised by Statute in the compu- 
tation of the period of residence. Attention has already 
been drawn to the language of the Acts on this subject. 
But in this instance also the cases are numerous, and 
the rules furnished by them can only be stated in very 
general terms. These rulesare: that the time of absence, 
in the circumstances described by the Statute, is to be 
deducted from the total period of residence ; that tke 
period arrived at by this inethod of computation will be 
effective for the purposes of the Acts if the pauper im- 
mediately returns to the parish on the completion of the 
term of absence. It should be added that the foregoing 
explanation with regard to the residence required for the 
status of trremovability applies also to the acquisition of 
a settlement. by residence, subject to the condition that 
there must not:be in the qualifying period of three con- 
secutive years any such interval as may be excluded for 
purposes of irremovability. 


429, 


without any intention of taking up a residence there, 





requires relief. Thus, in an early case (The King v. 4 Jan. 1906. 


The Inhabitants of St. James in Bury St. Edmunds, 


able, be exempt from removal in like manner and to the 
same extent as if it had then acquired for itself an 
exemption from removal by residence” (24 & 25, Vict. 
c. 55, Sec. 2). The Poor Removal Act, 1848 (11 & 12 
Vict. c. 111) added as a proviso to Sec. 1 of the Poor 
Removal Act, 1846, the following: “Provided always 
that whenever any person should have a wife or children 
having no other settlement than his or her own, such 
wife and children should be removable from any parish 
or place from which he or she would be removable, not- 
withstanding any provisions of the said recited Act, and 
should not be removable from any parish or place from 
which he or she would not be removable by reason of 
any provision in the said recited Act. The case ofa 
deserted wife is met by the Poor Removal Act, 1861, 
Sec. 3, and the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1866 (29 & 
30 Vict. c. 113, Sec. 17). The combined effect, is that 
where a married woman is deserted by her husband, and, 
after the desertion, resides for a year in such a manner 
as would, if she were a widow, render her exempt from 
removal, she is exempt from removal from the parish. of 
her residence, unless her husband return to cohabit 
with her. 

390. You now wish to advert to the cases of Scotch 
and Irish paupers, and paupers born in the Isle of Man 
the Isles of Scilly, Jersey and Guernsey /—A very brief 
mention may suftice for the law as it affects paupers In 
England who have been born in Scotland, Ireland, the 
Tsles of Man, Scilly, Jersey or Guernsey. (8 and 3 Vic. 
e. 117: 10 and 11 Vic. ¢. 33 ; 25 and 26 Vic. c. 113; 26 
and 27 Vic. c. 89). If any such person 1s not settled in 
England, and becomes chargeable, he may be removed 
to his native country. To this rule there are important 
exceptions in the case of Irish paupers. The Poor 
Removal Act, 190!) (63 and 64 Vic. c. 23), with regard to 
this class, enacts that a person who has resided. con- 
tinuously for five years in England shall not thereafter 
be removable to Ireland. The Act also’ allows agree- 
ments for non-resident relief in England at the cost of 
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an Irish union in any case in which a pauper would be 
removable to Ireland. 


391. The Irish pauper, I understand, becomes charge- 
able to England after five years’ residence !—Practically 
so. 


392. What you have told us as regards the previous 
questions would answer the question as to what place 
you would charge for the maintenance !—Quite so. 


393. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) There is no appeal in 
England to the Local Government Board against the 
action of a board of guardians for removal to leland 
or Scotland, is there —There is an appeal by the Irish 
Local Government Board to Quarter Sessions, as if they 
were a party. That authority has been exercised in some 
instances. I shall refer to one of those cases. 


394. I am rather alluding to England. There is a 
power to appewl, by a board of guardians in England 
or :n Ireland, against the removal from Scotland to 
England or Ireland, but I understand there is no parallel 
appeal in England to the Local Government Board here 
by a parish in Scotland to which a pauper is to be 
removed !—Not to the Local Government Board. 


395. (Chairman). What is the procedure for the re- 
moval of Scotch and Irish paupers /—Provision is made 
as regards those paupers who are removable from Eng- 
land for the attendance of the pauper before two justices. 
The justices are to hear and examine into the com- 
plaint by the English board of guardians, and must be 
satisfied that the person is liable to beremoved, and that’ 
he is in such a state of health as not to be liable to suffer 
bodily or mental injury by the removal. If they see fit, 
the justices may issue a warrant for the removal. 
Before execution, a copy of the warrant is to be sent 
by post to the Scotch or Irish Poor Law Authority. 
Women and children must not be removed to Scotland 
or Ireland as deck passengers during winter. No person 
employed in the execution of a warrant may wilfully 
desert a person mentioned in the warrant before that 
person has been conveyed to the place of destination. In 
the case of Irish paupers, the Irish Local Government 
Board may appeal against the order of removal. <A brief 
reference may be made to decided cases which illustrate 
the working of this branch of the law. The person born 
in Ireland, and those other places mentioned, must be 
one of those to be removed. If he be dead, or have ab- 
seconded, or benot removable, his children cannot be 
removed. So two legitimate children born in England of 
of aman born in Ireland who had deserted and whose 
wife, an Irishwoman, was dead, were held to be remov- 
able to their birth settlement in England, and not to 
Treland (Queen v. All Saints, Derby ; 14 Queen’s Bench, 
207 ; 19 Law Journal, Magistrates’ Cases, 14.) A girl 
born in England of Irish parents, without settlement in 
England, lived with a man in an English parish, from 
which her father was not removable. It was held that 
she was properly removed to the place of her birth 
settlement. (Queen v. St. Giles’ Without, Cripplegate ; 
17 Queen’s Bench, 636 ; 21 Law Journal, Magistrates’ 
Cases, 26 ; 15 Jurist, 1152.) An Irishwoman deserted by 
her husband cannot be removed to Ireland, because the 
procedure only applies where the head of the family is 
removable and the husband and wife are removed 
together. (Poor Law Commissioners of Ireland v. 
Vestry of Liverpool ; Law Reports, 5 Queen’s Bench, 
79; 10 Best_ and Smith, 921; 39 Law Journal, 
Magistrates’ Cases, 25). A woman with an English 
settlement married an Irishman who never had a settle- 
ment in England. The wife was deserted, and she and 
her children were held to be removable to the piace of 
her maiden settlement in England (Much Hoole Over- 
seers v. Preston Overseers ; 17, Queen’s Bench, 518; 21 
Law Journal, Magistrates’ Cases, 1 ; 15 Jurist, 1158). 

_ 396. As I understand if an Irishwoman marries and 
is deserted by her husband, there is no power of re- 
moval !—There is no power of removal to Ireland. 


397. Assuming she became in any way chargeable to 
the parish in which she resided, would they have power 
to recover against the husband’—They could proceed 
against him for desertion. They could proceed against 
him under the English law, assuming of course, that he 
was in England. 

398. But assume he was not in England ?— Then they 
could not. 

399. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is that because the 
wife follows her husband’s settlement’—No: it is 
because under those Statutes the removal can only take 
place when the head of the family is one of the persons 
to be removed. 


EVIDENCE : 


400. (Mr. Booth.) That solely concerns the Irish 
parts?—And the Isles of Man, Scilly, Jersey and 
Guernsey. 


401. And Scotland ?—-Yes. 


402. (Chairman) Will you describe the procedure for 
obtaining an order of removal !— With regard to the pro- 
cedure for obtaining an order of removal from one part 
of England to another, it is perhaps nnnecessary to say 
any more than will suffice to,indicate the broad outline of 
practice. Before proceeding to obtain an order, a notice 
of chargealility may be given to the Poor Law Union of 
settlement so as to obviate subsequent difficulty about 
the recovery of the cost of maintenance. No order is 
needed where the guardians of the Poor Law Union of 
settlement elect to receive the paupers. In other cir- 
cumstances the proceedings begin by a complaint made to 
two or more justices in Petty Sessions, a stipendiary, or 
a Metropolitan Police Magistrate. An examination of 
the pauper usually follows, and if he is suffering from 
sickness or the effects of an accident, it will be necessary 
to ascertain his actual condition since Sec. 4 of the Poor 
Removal Act 1846 enacts that no warrant shall be 
granted for the removal of any person becoming charge- 
able in respect of relief made necessary by sickness 
or accident, unless the justices granting the warrant 
shall state in such warrant that they are satisfied that the 
sickness or accident will produce permanent disability. 
Where an order of removal is made, it must expressly 
adjudicate and aver that the place named as that to which 
the pauper is to be removed is the place of his last legal 
settlement (Trowbridge v. Weston, 2 Salkeld, 473 ; 2 Bott 
pl. 834; Bury v. Arundel, 2 Salkeld 479: 2 Bott 
pl. 835). The fact of chargeability should also be 
adjudged, and if members of the pauper’s family are to 
be removed they should be named. When the order 
has been made, the guardians to whom the order is 
directed may agree to receive the pauper, and the 
removal may then take place without delay (4 & 5 
William IV. c. 76, Sec. 79); otherwise the removal 
cannot be effected until 21 days after a notice in writing 
of the pauper’s chargeability or relief and a copy of the 
order with a statement of the grounds of removal, 
including the particulars of the settlement, have been 
sent to the guardians to whom the order is directed 
(4 & 5 William IV. c. 76, See. 79; 11 d& 12 Vie.-¢.-31 
Sec. 2). If, within the period of 21 days, notice of appeal 
is given, the pauper cannot be removed until after the 
time for prosecuting the appeal has expired, or if the 
appeal is prosecuted, until after its final determination 
(4 & 5 William IV. c. 76, Sec. 79). Also within the 
same period of 21 days, the guardians to whom the 
order is directed may apply for a copy of the deposi- 
tions upon which the order was made. In that case 
they will have an additional 14 days for giving notice of 
appeal (11 & 12 Vic. ¢. 31, Sec. 9). 


403. Have you any observatious concerning the sus- 
pension of orders of removal ’— At the time of making 
an order, its execution may be suspended where the 
pauper is unable to travel by reason of sickness or other 
infirmity (35 Geo. III. c. 101, Sec. 2), and the sus- 
pension will continue until the order can safely be 
executed without danger to any person who is the 
subject of the order, unless meanwhile the person 
ordered to be removed dies. 


404, Will you advert to other incidents and conse- 
quences of an order of removal /—Where the order is 
executed and, within 12 months after the removal, and 
without the consent of the guardians, the pauper returns 
and becomes chargeable to the union from which he was 
removed, he is to be deemed an idle and disorderly 
person within the meaning of the Vagrancy Act 1824 
(5 Geo. IV. c. 83). An order of removal may be aban- 
doned. It may also be made the subject of an appeal. 
The procedure on appeal is the subject of detailed 
regulation in the Poor Law Acts. The order, however, 
may also be made the subject of a Special Case stated 
for the opinion of the High Court under the 12 & 13 
Vic. c. 45, Sec. 11 (Baines’s Act). The same Act (12 
& 13 Vic. c. 45, Sec. 12) also authorises references 
to arbitration. 
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405. The Poor Law provides facilities for the official Detarmi 
determination of questions of chargeability. _ Will you jin of 
describe the procedure ’—In their first annual Report questions 
the Poor Law Board drew attention to a legislative ex- Central 7 
periment designed to provide an inexpensive method of Authority 


determining questions arising with regard to the charge- 
ability of paupers between the parishes in a union or 
between the guardians and any parish. This ex- 
periment was authorised by the 11 & 12 Vict. c. 110, Sec. 4 


of 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 53 


(the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1848). The effect of the able poor persons born in England, Ireland or the Isle of Mr. Alfred 
enactment was that, where a question arose with reference Man. The Committee merely reported evidence and Douglas 
to the charging of the cost of the relief of a pauper recommended the resumption of their inquiry. The Adrian, 
or as to whether a pauper were exempted from removal, Committee by whom the inquiry was continued reported C.B., KC 
the parties might jointly submit the question to the onthe 13th of June, 1855, and their Report is exceedingly 


Poor Law Board, who might thereupon, if they thought interesting. It is not necessary to set out the details 15 Jan. 1906. 
proper, entertain the question and by an order under of the recommendations, 

seal determine it. Upon this enactment the Poor Law 408. Was any action taken on these recommenda- 

Board remarked : “ We do not presume to claim great or tions /—Yes, small amendments were made. The Report 

undue weight for the judgments which we may form _ js interesting as a whole. 

upon such questions, so far as they involve legal con- 409. (Mr. Nunn.) May I ask the year of that gelect 


struction or the application of principles of law, but we report /—1855. On the 6th August, 1860, another Committees 


are enabled to give immediate answers to questions eject Committee was appointed by the House of of 1860 and 
which require to be promptly disposed of, as they (Gommons to inquire into the operation of the English 1879. 
relate to the charge of certain current expenses; Acts. The last investigation was that by a Select 

and our jurisdiction in this matter is free from (Committee of the House of Commons in 1879. The 

the legal technicalities which attend proceedings in elect Committee reported on the 10th of July, 1879. 

courts of law, and no charge is entailed on the parties The following passages deserve mention: “Three modi- 

appealing to us.” A further experiment of a more com- fications of the law have been suggested which may be 
prehensive character was made in 1851. ‘Lhe Poor Law briefly stated as: first, one year’s residence in a union 
Amendment Act of that year materially enlarged the 9» birth to be the only heads of settlement, certain 

scope of the references to the Poor Law Board. Sec.12 — gerivative settlements being retained; second, charge- 


of the 14 & 15 Vic. ¢. 105 is in these terms: “The  ghjility orders to be substituted for removal orders, so 
guardians of any two unions or parishes, or the that a pauper while relieved in the place where he 
guardians of a union and the guardians of a parish, or applies for relief would be paid for by the place of his 
the guardians of a union or parish and the overseers of settlement ; third, the county rate which is now in 
any parish, or the overseers of any two parishes, between — ertain cases chargeable for lunatics and for the burial 
whom any question affecting the settlement, removal or 6f podies washed on shore to be made chargeable in 
chargeability of any poor person shall arise may, if they other cases. . . . Your Committee having given due 
think fit so to do, by agreement in writing executed in weight to the various arguments and opinions that have 
respect of any guardians by sealing with their common  }een placed before them, recommend that in England 
seal, and in respect of overseers by the signatures of a the Jaw of removal should be abolished, and that for the 
majority of them, submit such question to the Poor Law purposes of poor relief settlement should be disre- 
Board for their decision, and the said Board may, ifthey garded, with the following exception : That with respect 
see fit, entertain such question, and by an order under  {% seaport towns, persons landing in a destitute condi- 
seal determine the same, and every such order shall be in tion, and immediately applying there for relief, be 
all courts and for all purposes final and conclusive, be- chargeable to the place of their settlement for non-resi- 
tween pee rhes submitting ees ees as ‘8 the adut indoor relict” 

ee oieetermined,” The Poor Law: Board. were 410. (Chairman.) No action has been taken on the 
aol Leak irgeam ee ene OL ile Act #0 xeport as Sue: that eh ’—Unless the action of Parlia- 
il : male ae ony dy ee ic paleye an t this ment in passing the Irish Act of 1900 may be said to bea 
ee ter Smo 0 Chermining ue con step in the direction of that part of the recommendation 
troversies will be adopted very extensively, and eich mined La nencrosident veliat 

though it may increase our own labours materially, ; j 


we have the satisfaction of believing that it will be 411. That finishes your evidence with regard to the 
productive of important public benefits, not only by law of settlement, I think.—Quite so. 
effecting a large pecuniary saving to ratepayers, but by 412. I wish to ask you a general question, if you can 


diminishing those animosities and heartburnings which answer it. You have given very valuable evidence and 
costly litigation so naturally produces and exasperates. your experience must be very great. Assuming there 


406. Have there been many applications to the Local must be a law of settlement, are you fairly well satisfied 
Government Board under the procedure you have de- with the operation of the law as it is, and as it is inter- 
scribed ?—I have not the numbers with me. Of course, Preted? Are there any obvious improvements to your 
in the past there naturally would be more when paro- mind that could be made in the law of settlement !— 
chial chargeability involved questions between parish Possibly the procedure could be simplified. 
and parish. The present number, I should say, is not 413. In looking at the complexity of tle subject, you 
very large. are of opinion on the whole, that the law operates fairly 


inne Bate You sould like to refer to one or two instances Well Because you start from the proposition asa basis 
y inquiries of Parliamentary inquiry into the operation of the law of that there must bea law of settlement. I think from 
olaw of settlement and removal ?—The object of my reference is that it does follow that a great deal of the existing law 
tlement merely, and in as brief a way as possible, to direct the ™ust be retained. : ee : 
1 removal. attention of the Commission to a few reports which 414, Have you ever considered whether it is possible 
ect they may think it worth while to peruse. A Select to abolish the law of settlement 1—I cannot say that. 
mmittees Committee of the House of Commons, in 1847, I am afraid that is much too thorny a subject. The 
1847 and inquired into the operation of the law of settlement nearest approach that I can indicate to what may be 
4, and of the Poor Removal Act (9 and 10, Vic. c. 66.) thought to bea line of possible amendment is the Irish 
The Committee reported that there were difficul- Act of 1900. 
ties in the administration of the Act attributable 415. (Mr. Patten MacDougall). Shall we be able to 
to doubts entertained as_ to the construction of an get approximately the cost of litigation on questions of 


important proviso in the first ‘section, but that, settlement as between English parishes?—I could not 
whatever might be the extent of the evils attributable to _ give the evidence. 


these mee the Committee did not consider them 416. (Sir Samuel Provis). There was a Parliamentary 
urgent enough to require immediate legislation. Onthe Returnsome few years ago, I think ?—I do not know of it 
general subject (the operation of the law of settlement) ] Dctvoutoa werow 1 

the Committee eventually reported on the 6th of July, 417. (Mr. Phelps). ee ee sencetey Ov 

1847, that they had taken much evidence and had the part of boards of guardians * appeal to the Local 

received suggestions, that from the evidence reported to Government Board im ae of ek ake rather than to 

the House it would be seen that almost every different litigation 1 Team) only ber 5 ce ewe 

plan suggested for the reform of the existing laws of umber of cases le es Bea : h ae ae a 

settlement and removal had been distinctly brought Board Sach Yea put Cues ner - ie h sen Sr ues 

before the Committee and discussed by them. TheCom- 2ecessary to See once are wetct Jon tiyee-renehen ces 

mittee, however, did not submit any specific plan forthe the appeals to the Sessions are the more numerous. 

amendment of the law. It is because these various 418. (Chairman). With regard to the subject of bas- Basrarpy, 
plans are enumerated in their Report that mention is tardy, 1 understand that the Royal Commission of 1832 

made of that Committee. In 1854 the HouseofCommons made various representations. Have you a summary of 

appointed a Select Committee to enquire into the opera- their views!—On the subject of bastardy, the Royal 

tion of the Act 8 and 9 Vic., c. 117 relating to the re- Commission of 1832 found the law in a very unsatisfac- 

moval from England of chargeable poor persons born in tory state. Under the 49 Geo. III c. 68, any single State of law 
Scotland, Ireland, the Isles of Man, Scilly, Jersey or woman might declare herself to be pregnant, and charge in 1832, 
Guernsey, and also into the operation of the Act 8 and 9 any person with being the father. Thereupon a justice, on 

Vic., c. 33 relating to the removal from Scotland of charge- the application of the overseers or of a substantial 
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Mr. Alfred householder, might issue a warrant for the immediate 
Douglas apprehension of the putative father, who could be com- 
Adrian, mitted to gaol unless he gave security to indemnify the 

C.B., K.C. parish, or entered into arecognizance with sufficient surety 
———_ ___ to appear at the Quarter Sessions and to perform the order 

15 Jan. 1906. to he made atthe Sessions. Under this Act, the proceed- 

ings might be altogether ex parte. There was no 

machinery for bringing the putative father before the 

Views and justice. When brought up by warrant, the committing 

recommenda- justice had no power to examine into the merits. Com- 

tions of Ccm- mittal to gaol was inevitable, failing security or a recog- 
mission of  yizance. The practice under this law was regarded by 

Inquiry. the Commissioners as open to grave objection. On the 

birth of a child, an order was made on the woman and 
the man for a weekly contribution to the parish. Nothing 
was in fact paid by the woman. Whatever thé man 
paid was handed over to the woman; but the woman 
was in any case guaranteed by the parish in respect of 
the amount of his contribution whether actually received 
by the parish or not. The sum exacted from the man 
was in most cases higher than what would be charged 
for putting the child out to nurse, or than the parish 
allowance if the child had been legitimate and the father 
dead. Several illegitimate children became a source of 
emolument to the mother, and. marriage was often 
brought about by the desire of the man to escape im- 
prisonment or by the attraction of the woman’s income. 
The conclusion of the Commissioners was that the 
evidence had shown that, as a general rule, the Bastardy 
Laws increased the expense which they were intended to 
compensate and offered temptations to the crime which 
they were intended to punish, and that their working 
was frequently accompanied by perjury and extortion, 
disgrace to the innocent and reward to the shameless 
and unprincipled, and all the domestic misery and vice 
which are the necessary consequence of premature and 
ill-assorted marriage. The Commissioners accordingly 
recommended the entire abolition of the Bastardy Laws. 
They further recommc¢ nded in substitution: 1. That every 
illegitimate child born after the passing of the intended 
Act for the amendment of the law should, until it attained 
the age of sixteen, follow its mother’s settlement ; 2. That 
the mother of an illegitimate child born after the passing 
of the Act sould be required to support it, and that any 
relief occasioned by the wants of the child should’ be 
considered relief afforded to the parent; 3. That the 
same liability. should be extended to her husband ; 
4. That there should be repealed that part of the 
35 Geo. III. c. 101, Sec. 6 which made an unmarried 
pregnant woman removable, and the 50 Geo. III. e. 51, 
Sec. 2, which authorised the committal of the mother of 
a chargeable bastard to the House of Correction ; and 
lastly, 5. That the second section of the 18 Elizabeth, 
c. 3, and all other Acts which punished or charged the 
putative father, should, as to all bastards born after the 
passing of the intended Act, be repealed. 


419. What was done by the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1834, to give effect to these recommendations ?—In 
Sections 57 and 69 to 76 of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1834, effect was given to the main proposals of the 
Royal Commission and a new procedure against the 
putative father was set up. Of the sections referred to 
two only are nowadays of importance. These are 
Sections 57 and 71. Sec. 57 enacts that every man who, 
after the passing of the Act of 1834, marries a woman 
having a child or children, whether legitimate or 
illegitimate, shall be liable to maintain the child or 
children as part of his family, and shall be chargeable 
with all relief granted to or on account of the child or 
children until the child or children shall attain the age of 
sixteen, or until the death of the mother, and the child or 
children shall, for the purposes of the Act, be deemed 
a part of the husband's family. Sec. 71 provides as 
follows :—‘“ Every child which shall be born a bastard 
after the passing of this Act shall have and follow the 
-settlement of the mother of such child until such child 
shall attain the age of sixteen or shall acquire a settle- 
ment in its own right, and such mother so long as she 
shall be unmarried or a widow shall be bound to main- 
tain such child as a part of her family until such child 
shall attain the age of sixteen, and all relief eranted to 
such child while under the age of sixteen shall be con- 
sidered as granted to the mother : Provided always that 
such liability of such mother as aforesaid shall cease on 
the mairiage of such child, if a female.” 


420. Can you describe the more modern statute law 2 
—The existing statute law on the subject of bastardy 
is contained in more recent enactments. These are to be 
found in the Poor Law Amendment,Acct, 1844 (Sees. 4 to 
10, and Sec. 70), in the Bastardy Act, 1845 (8 Vic. c. 10), 
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in the Bastardy Laws Amendment Act, 1872 (85 & 36 
Vic. c. 65), the Bastardy Laws Amendment Act, 1873 
(36 Vic. c. 9), and the Bastardy Orders Act, 1880 (43 & 
44 Vic. c. 32). The effect of the more material of these 
provisions is as follows :——Any single woman with child 
or delivered of a bastard may, either before the birth or 
at any time within 12 months from the birth of a child, 
or at any time thereafter on proof that the putative 
father has within the 12 months next after the birth 
paid money for the maintenance of the child, or at any 
time within 12 months next after the return to England | 
of the putative father on proof that he ceased to reside | 
in England within the 12 months next after the birth, 

make application to a justice for a summons against the 
putative father. If the application is made before the 

birth the woman must make a deposition on oath stating . 
who is the father. The justice shall issue his summons | 
requiring the putative father to appear at a Petty Session 

(35 & 36 Vic. ¢. 65, Sec. 3). Another form of applica- 

tion is permissible. ‘This application is anthorised by . 
the 36 Vic. c. 9, Sec. 5. It is made by the guardians, 
and it can only be made after the birth of the child, and 
after the child becomes chargeable. Where the guardians 
apply, their application must be made to two justices, 
and thereupon the justices may summon the putative 
father to appear before any two justices to show cause 
why an order should not be made upon him to contribute 
towards the relief of the child. 


421. Will you give some explanation of these kinds of Applicatior 
procedure !—The application by the mother may be for order by 
made by a widow or even by amarried woman. Instances woman and 
of the latter sort are those where the woman lives apart by guardia 
from her husband. A married woman living with her 
husband cannot apply (Jones v. Davies ; Law Reports, 
1901, 1 King’s Bench, 118; 70 Law Journal, King's 
Bench, 38). But the cases do not extend to that of a 
woman who, being single when the child is born, marries 
before making the application, or who, having made an 
application while single, and having failed to serve the 
summons through the man having absconded, marries 
and then renews the application. With regard to the 
other kind of application, that of the guardians, it is to 
be observed that the foundation for this is. the actual 
chargeability of the child. Hence there may be a diffi- 
culty in making the putative father contributory in the 
event of the cessation of chargeability, unless within 
the prescribed time the woman has also availed herself 
of her right to apply. The marriage of the woman 
to aman who has the means of maintaining the child 
is not a bar to proceedings against the putative father : 
where the child is chargeable (Plymouth Guardians » Plymouth 
Gibbs ; Law Reports, 1903, 1 King’s Bench, 177 ; 72 Law Guardians 
Journal, King’s Bench, 33; 87 Law Times, New Series, 
683.) In that case the woman, after the birth of the 
bastard, married. Shortly afterwards her husband left 
her. She was unable to maintain the child, which was 
taken to the workhouse and there maintained by the 
guardians. Husband and wife came together again, but 
the husband refused to take the child out of the work- 
house and maintain it. The guardians took proceedings 
against the_putative father under Sec. 5 of the Bastardy 
Laws Amendment Act, 1873. The justices dismissed 
the application on the ground that the husband was 
primarily liable to maintain the child; but the Divi- 
sional Court took a different view. They considered 
that in the enactment referred to the word “ charge- 
able” did not mean “ ultimately chargeable ” but 
“chargeable in fact.” “It is not, I think,” said the 
Lord Chief Justice, “an unfair way of stating the 
argument for the respondent to say that it does not 
give to the word ‘chargeable’ its proper or ordinary 
meaning, but makes it refer to the ultimate fact that 
the husband is not able to maintain the child. I, there- 
fore, come to the conclusion that the justices may, upon 
the application of the guardians, make an order against 
the putative father, notwithstanding it be shewn that 
the husband of the illegitimate child’s mother has 
means to maintain it, though the justices may take that 
fact into consideration.” : 


422, Have you anything further to say upon the A pplicatior 
application of the mother ?—It has been seen that the by woman: 
application of the mother may be made before or after its essential 
birth. Where the application has been made after birth, 
it must, be made within 12 months after birth, unless it 
can be proved thatthe putative father has paid money 
within the first 12 months, or that he ceased to reside.in 
England within those 12 months, If the application be 
within the time, the summons may be issued after its 
expiration, provided that it be issued by the justice. to 
whom the application was made. Corroboration of the 
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payment of money is not needed to found the issue of 
the summons ; and where proof has been omitted the 
irregularity may be waived. In strictness, however, the 
proof should be on oath. A second summons will not 
be issued after the expiration of the year, if the case has 
been heard and dismissed on the first summons. In 
cases where the putative father has left England, it is 
obyious that difficulty arises from possible inability to 
obtain evidence amounting to proof of his departure 


and return. 


423. What is the procedure on the hearing of an 
application 1—At the hearing, in cases where She applica- 
tion is made by the mother after the birth of the child, 
the justices, on the appearance of the person summoned, 
or on proof of due service of the summons, are to hear 
the evidence of the woman, and such other evidence as 
she may produce, and also any evidence on behalf of the 
putative father; and if the evidence of the mother be 
corroborated in some material particular by other 
evidence, to the satisfaction of the justices, they may 
adjudge the man to be the putative father of the bastard 
child. The proceeding at the hearing on the application 
of the guardians is, up to this point, essentially similar. 


424, Will yougive some illustrations of the difficulties 
or questions which arise under the present law ?—In 
connection with the two varieties of procedure, there are 
many questions which, in practice, assume importance in 
relation to the facts of particular cases ; but for present 
purposes it may suffice to draw attention to one matter 
about which difficulty has sometinies arisen.  ‘I'his 
concerns the nature of the corroborative evidence which 
the statute requires. The corroborative evidence must 
be to the satisfaction of the justices. It must also be 
corroborative in some material particular. A certain 
latitude is here allowed to the justices. Their decision 
as to the degree or value of corroboration is not subject 
to review ; for the King’s Bench Division will not interfere 
to say what should or should not have satisfied the 
justices. (Queen v. Pearcy ; 17 Queen’s Bench, 902 ; 
16 Jurist, 193.) Presumably, however, the evidence 
must be something to show that the story told by the 
woman is a probable one. Perhaps an extreme example 
is furnished by Harvey v. Anning (87 Law Times, New 
Series, 687 ; 67 Justice of the Peace, 73). There, with the 
dissent of one judge, it was held that evidence that the 
pair were seen out together of evenings in the 
lanes, and that, after the birth of the child, the man 
asked a third person if the girl was going to swear the 
child, was corroboration in a material particular. The 
justices, however, are not restricted to circumstances 
of recent date. They may have regard to antecedent 
facts ; so that where a child was born in October of one 
year, and evidence was adduced as to the behaviour of 
the parties in the summer of the previous year, the 
Queen’s Berich Division thought that the magistrate 
was mistaken in rejecting the evidence because it had 
reference to conduct so long before. (Cole v. Manning, 
46 Law Journal, Magistrates’ Cases, 175). Silence may 
in certain circumstances, corroborate, as where a young 
man who admitted that he had walked out with 
the applicant was silent on being taken to the 
house of the girl’s step-mother and asked whether he 
was the father. (Hill v. Denmark; 59 Justice of the 
Peace, 345). The payment of money for the mainten- 
ance of the child will be corroborative if someone other 
than the woman testify to the fact. (Queen v. Berry ; 
28 Law Journal, Magistrates’ Cases, 86). 


425, Have you any observations as to orders that may 


lication of he made by the justices ; we will take first, the case of 
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the mother’s application !—As to the judgment. of the 
justices, it may be observed that an arrangement by the 


~ putative father to pay by agreement with the mother a 


certain sum for the support of the child, is no bar to’ the 
jurisdiction of the justices to make an order (Follitt v. 
Koetzow ; 29 Law Journal, Magistrates’ Cases, 128). 
The order on the application of a woman takes various 
forms according to the varying circumstances of cases 
The cases are these : (1) Where the application was made 
before the birth of the child and the child is alive. 
(2) Where the application was made before the birth of 
the child and the child has been born and is dead. 
(3) Where the application is made after the birth of the 
child and the child is alive ; and (4) where the application 
is made after the birth of the child and the child is dead. 
If the justices adjudge the man to be the putative father 
of the child, they may also, if they see fit, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, proceed to make an 
order on the putative father according to the exigencies 
of the cases above enumerated. Thus the order may 
direct payment to the mother or to any person appointed 
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to have the custody of the child (that is, where the 
mother is of unsound mind or a prisoner), of a weekly 
sum not exceeding five shi!lings for the maintenance and 
education of the child ; also (a) the expenses incidental 
to the birth of the child ; (5) the funeral expenses of the ° 
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child, if it has died before the making of the order’; 15 Jan. 1906. 


(c) the costs incurred in obtaining the order ; and where 
the application is made before the birth or within two 
months after the birth the weekly sum may, if the 
justices think fit, becaleulated from the birth (35 & 36 
Vic., c. 65, Sec. 4). 





426. What is the procedure for enforcing payments Order on 
under orders made on the mother’s application !—Pro- application of 
vision is made for enforcing payment of arrears under woman: its 
such an order by empowering a justice by warrant to enforcement. 


cause the putative father to be brought before any two 
justices, and, “in case such putative father neglect or 
refuse to make payment of the sums due from him 
under such order, or since any commitment for dis- 
obedience to such order as hereinafter provided, together 
with the costs attending such warrant, apprehension, 
and bringing up of such putative father, such two 
justices may, by warrant under their hands and seals, 
direct the sum so appearing to be due, together with 
such costs, to be recovered by distress re ALCL 
may order such putative father to be detained and kept 
in safe custody until return can be conveniently made to 
such warrant of distress, unless he give sufficient 
security by way of recognisance or otherwise to the 
satisfaction of such justices for his appearance before 
two justices on the day which may be appointed for the 
return of such warrant of distress.” I[f no sufficient 


distress can be had, any two justices may commit the _ 


putative father to gaol for a term not exceeding three 
months unless the sum and costs be sooner paid (35 & 
36 Vic. ¢. 65, Sec. 4)’. With regard to the amendments 
which the legislation of 1872 and 1873 effected in the 
law, it may be noted that any reasonable sum may be 
ordered to be paid as incidental to the birth of the child 
and of its funeral ; and the recovery of the weekly sums is 
not limited to a particular arrear ; payments may be 
directed to continue until the child reaches sixteen years 
of age. Where an order has been made on the application 
of the mether, and the child has become chargeable after 
the death of the mother, the guardians are empowered 
to make any such application for the enforcement of the 
order as the mother might have made if alive (7 & 8 
Vic., c. 101, Sec. 7). Also during the lifetime of the 
mother in a case where an order has been made on her 
application, and where the child has become chargeable, 
two justices may appoint some relieving officer or other 
officer of the Poor Law Union to. receive, on account of 
the Poor Law Union, such proportion of the payments 
then due or becoming due as may accrue during the 
period for which the child is chargeable (35 & 36 Vie., 
c. 65. fez. 7). 

427. Will you describe the procedure in the case of an 
order which is made on the application of the guardians ? 
—Where the application is made by the guardians under 
Section 5 of the Bastardy Laws Amendment Act, 1873, 
the order may direct the putative father to pay to the. 
guardians. or one of their officers such sum weekly or 
otherwise towards the relief of the child during such 
time as the child shall continue or afterwards be charge- 
able as shall appear to them to be proper. Any pay- 
ment will be recoverable by the officer appointed to 
receive it. Procedure inregard to and under the order 
is subject to the important conditions set out in the 
form of provisoes to Section 5 of the Act of 1873. The 
provisoes are as follows “(1) That no payments shall be 
recoverable under such order except in respect of the time 
during which the child is actually in receipt of relief ; (2) 
That an order under this section shall not be made and if 
made shall cease except for the recovery of arrears when 
the mother of the child has obtained an order . . .. ; 
(3) That nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
relieve the mother of a bastard child from her liability to. 
maintain such child ; (4) That any person upon whom 
an order is made under this section shall have the same 
right of appeal against such order as in the case of an 
order obtained on the application of the mother ; (5) 
That if after an order has been made under this section 
the mother should apply for an order the order 
made under this section shall be premd facie evidence 
that the man upon whom the order is made is the father 
of the child” (36 Vic. c. 9, Sec. 5.) With reference 
to the second proviso it is to be observed that in the 
event of the child being no longer chargeable the order 
obtaine1 by the guardians will not authorise the mother 
to obtain payment from thé putative father. For this 
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Mr. Alfred she will need a fresh order and this must be obtained on 


Douglas her own application. This apparently she may obtain 
Adrian, during the currency of the order obtained by the 
C.B., K.C. guardians. But her application must be made within 





. the time allowed to her apart from the proceedings of 
15 Jan. 1906. the guardians. 


428. These orders may be made the subject of appeals, 
may they not ?—An order made either upon the applica- 
tion of a woman or of a board of guardians may be the 
subject of an appeal to the Court of Quarter Sessions. 
For present. purposes it is unnecessary to discuss the 
details of the procedure in such circumstances since 
there is little to differentiate an appeal of this kind from 
other appeals. It may, however, be pointed out that a 
decision by Quarter Sessions upon the merits, with the 
result that the order in the mother’s favour is quashed, 
is final (Queen v. Glynne and another ; Law Reports, 7 
Queen’s Bench, 16; 41 Law Journal, Magistrates’ Cases 
58) ; and the matter cannot be re-opened by the woman 
on a fresh application forasummons. Sucha re-opening 
is, however, permissible where the Court of Quarter 
Sessions have quashed the order otherwise than on the 
merits. (Queen v. May and others; Law Reports, 5 
Queen’s Bench Division, 382). Also it may be noted 
that the Court of Quarter Sessions may, if they think 
fit, reduce the amount directed to be paid for the main. 
tenance and education or on account of the child (35 and 
36 Vic., c. 65, Sec. 9). It may further be remarked 
that, while the remedy of an application to the High 
Court of Justice on a special case stated under the 20 
and 21 Vic., c. 48, or under the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act 1879 is available in bastardy, as well as pro- 
cedure by writ of certzorarz, there is nothing in the special 
subject matter to distinguish these proceedings from 
others of the same class, 
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Poor Law 429, There are some miscellaneous provisions to which 
Amendment you wish to draw attention. Will you mention them ?— 
Act, 1844, Among provisions of a miscellaneous character under 
Sec. 8. this head may be mentioned Sec. 8 of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1844. That section is as follows :— 
“Tf any officer of a union, parish or place endeavour to 
induce any person to contract a marriage by threat or 
promise respecting any application to be made, or any 
order to be enforced with reference to the maintenance 
of any bastard child, such officer shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour ; and every person having the custody of 
- any bastard child under any order of justices as herein- 
betore provided, who may misapply moneys paid by the 
putative father for the support of such child, or may 
withhold proper nourishment from such child, or other- 
wise abuse or maltreat such child, shall, on conviction 
before any two justices, forfeit and pay a sum not ex- 
ceeding ten pounds.” Lastly, it may be pointed out that 
by Sec. 6 of the Bastardy Laws Amendment Act, 1873, 
the I.ocal Government Board are empowered to issue 
forms of proceedings in matters of bastardy, and that 
the Board in the exercise of this power issued sets of 
forms in their orders dated the 4th of August, 1873, 
and the 8th of January, 1874. 


430. I think you have something you desire to say as 
regards deputation expenses !—There are various mis- 
cellaneous matters which concern the working of the 
Poor Law, and which may deserve some mention. 
Among these matters are provisions for facilitating per- 
sonal communication between boards of guardians and 
the Central Authority and the meetings of local repre- 
sentatives for consultation and conference. A general 
order of the Poor Law Board, dated the 27th of June, 
1870, made provision for the expenses of deputations 
sent by boards of guardians to confer with the Central 
Authority. Where the Central Authority appoint a 
time for the reception of any such deputation, the 
district auditor may allow the reasonable costs, properly 
verified, of three members, together with the clerk, acting 
or assistant clerk. _ When the guardians send a deputa- 
tion to any other body or authority than the Central 
Authority in respect-ef any matter affecting the union, 
which the guardians are empowered by law to inquire 
into, or to report upon, or to discuss, the same limitation 
as to the number of members to form the deputation 
must be observed, unless the guardians, by special reso- 
lution, setting forth the grounds of the exception, appoint 
a larger number of members to form the deputation. 
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431. What is the exact position of the law with regard 
to Poor Law Conferences’—Sec. 2 of the Poor Law 
Conferences Act, 1883, enables the guardians, subject to 
any regulations made by the Local Government Board, 
to pay the reasonable expenses of , any guardian or 
guardians, or clerk to the guardians, incurred in attend- 


Poor Law 
Conferences. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ; 


ing any conference of guardians held for the purpose of 
discussing any matter which is connected with the duties 
which devolve on them, and any reasonable expenses 
incurred in purchasing reports cf the proceedings of any 
such conference. By a general order of the 26th of 
February, 1903, the Local Government Board 
provided, in relation to the expenses to be incurred 
by the guardians of any union, that the conference 
should be the central conference held in London, 
or a conference convened for a district including 
that union, and that the attendance of repre- 
sentatives at any conference should be _ expressly 
authorised by a resolution of the guardians, that where 
the attendance of more than one guardian was authorised, 
the number should be specified in the resolution ; that 
the maximum number of guardians authorised to attend 
the central conference held in London should be two for 
each union, and that the maximum number of guardians 
authorised to attend any conference convened for a dis- 
trict should be three for each union included in the 
district. The same order left it to the guardians to 
determine how many copies of the report of the proceed- 
ings of the central conference or of any conference 
convened for a district should be purchased. 


432. Have you anything to say on the subject of Poor Law 
the Poor Law Unions Association (Expenses) Act, Unions 
1898 ’—The Poor Law Unions Association (Expenses) Associatio: 
Act, 1898, was passed in view of a proposal to form an expenses. 
Association of Poor Law Unions in England and Wales 
for the purposes of consultation as to their common 
interests and the discussion of matters relating to the 
Poor Law and other matters relating to their powers and 
duties. Sec. 1 of the Act enacted as follows :—‘‘(1) 

The guardians of any Poor Law union may, when em- 

powered by and subject to any regulations made by 

the Local Government Board, which regulations the 

said Board is hereby authorised from time to time to make, 

vary, or rescind, pay any sum not exceeding five pounds 

in any one yearas an annual or other subscription to the 

funds of the Association as well as the reasonable 

expenses of the attendance of representatives, not 

exceeding in any case two, at meetings of the Associa- 

tion, and may charge such payments to their common 

fund, or if they have no common fund to the fund under 

their control. Provided that no payment shall be made 

by the guardians in respect of the attendance of any 
representative at a meeting of the Association unless the 
attendance of such representative at that meeting shall 

have been expressly authorised py a resolution passed at 

a meeting of the guardians held after not less than seven 

days’ notice in writing that the proposal is to be con- 

sidered at such meeting of the guardians has been sent 

to each guardian. Any such representative shall be 

either a guardian of the Poor Law union or (without ~ 

power of voting) the clerk to the guardians of the union.” 

Sec. 2 of the Act is in these terms :—‘(2) No pay- 
ment shall be made in pursuance of this Act feenns 
Local Government Board have certified that the Associa- 
tion has been established.” An Association called the 
Association of Poor Law Unions in England and Wales 
having been formed, the Local Government Board, by a 
general order of the 17th of February, 1899, certified 
that the Association of Poor Law Unions in England 
and Wales had been established and empowered the 
Guardians of any Poor Law Union in England and 
Wales to pay any sum not exceeding five pounds in any 
one year as an annual or other subscription to the funds 
of the Association, as well as the reasonable expenses of 
the attendance of representatives, not exceeding in any 
case two, at meetings of the Association. 


433. What has been done under the Paupers’ Convey- Paupers’ 
ance (Expenses) Act, 1870?—The Paupers’ Conveyance conveyance 
(Expenses) Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Vic. c. 48), enables the expenses. 
Local Government Board to define and direct in what 
cases and under what regulations the guardians may 
pay the reasonable expenses incurred by them in convey- 
ing persons chargeable to their Poor Law Union from 
one place to another in England. By a general order of 
the 7th of February, 1898, the guardians are authorised 
to pay the reasonable expenses of conveying any person 
chargeable to their Poor Law Union from the Poor Law 
Union to any of the institutions mentioned in the order 
for the purpose of visiting an inmate who is the husband, 
wife, child, or other relative of the person, and of con- 
veying the person back to the Poor Law Union. The 
husband, wife, child, or other relative must be an in- 
mate of any one of the following institutions : work- 
houses, separate workhouse infirmaries, separate work- 
house schools, district schools, certified schools, non- 
certified schools for the reception of poor deaf and dumb 
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or blind children, asylums provided under the Metro- 
politan Poor Act, 1867, asylums for the reception and 
relief of idiots, hospitals, institutions or licensed houses 
under the Idiots Act, 1886, institutions for lunatics, 
hospitals or institutions for blind or deaf and dumb per- 
sons, and houses or establishments not being workhouses 
with respect to which the Local Government Board have 
issued rules, orders, and regulations under the Poor 
Relief Act, 1849. The expenses of conveyance will not 
be payable unless permission for the visit is given by the 
guardians and recorded in the minutes of the guardians. 
To meet cases of urgency, the Guardians may, if they 
think fit, authorise the master of the workhouse, as 
regards indoor paupers, and the relieving officer, as 
regards outdoor paupers, to pay the reasonable expenses 
in urgent cases. 


434. There are some provisions which concern the 
guardians and the workhouse in the Infant Life Pro- 
tection Act, 1897. Will you explain what they are ?— 
Powers of another kind are those conferred upon guar- 
dians by the Infant Life Protection Act, 1897. Outside 
the County and City of London the guardians are the 
local authority for the purpose of that Act. The local 
authority are to provide for the execution of the Act 
which has for its main object the supervision of persons 
receiving for hire or reward more than one infant under 
the age of five years for nursing or maintenance apart from 
the parents. In certain circumstances infants are to be 
received under this Act into the workhouse. Thus, where 
@ person retains or receives an infant under two years on 
consideration of a sum not exceeding £20 paid down 
and without any agreement for further payment, as 
value for the care and bringing up of the infant until it 
is reclaimed or of an age to provide for itself, the person 
must give notice of the fact to the local authority. If he 
does not give notice to the local authority, he will be 
hable to forfeit the amount of the sum received, or any 
less suny, and the court having cognizance of the case 
shall give directions as to the manner in which the sum 
forfeited shall be applied for the benefit of the infant, 
“and shall, if necessary, cause the infant to be removed 
to a workhouse or place of safety, and the master of 
such workhouse shall receive such infant’which shall be 
maintained in the workhouse or place of safety until it 
can be otherwise Jawfully disposed of.” (Sec. 5.) So 
also should any infant in respect of which notice is 
required to be given under this Act, (a) be kept in any 
house or premises which are so unfit or so overcrowded 
as to endanger its health ; or, (6), be retained or received 
by any person, who by reason of negligence, ignorance, 
or other cause is so unfit to have its care and maintenance 
as to endanger its health, an inspector under the Act 
may apply to the local authority for an order in writing 
directing him to remove the infant to a workhouse or 
place of safety, until it can be restored to its relations or 
guardians or be otherwise lawfully disposed of. A 
person refusing compliance with an order of the local 
authority will be guilty of an offence under the Act, and 
the imspector may apply to a justice for an order 
directing the removal of the child and the order may be 
enforced by any police constable. The master of a 
workhouse shall receive into the workhouse any child 
brought there under the justice’s order, and the child 
is to be maintained in the workhouse until it can be 
otherwise disposed of. (Sec. 7.) 


435. Perhaps you will add a summary of the few 
remaining provisions to be noticed under the miscel- 
laneous head of your evidence?!—First, there are the 
powers of the guardians under Secs. 15 and 16, of 
the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1876. By these sections guardians are enabled to pay 
reasonable expenses incurred in the preparation and 
collection of information required of or by them res- 
pecting any matter submitted to their management, 
supervision or control. Also the guardians are empow- 
ered to authorise their clerk or other officer to make 
or resist any application, claim or complaint or to take 
and conduct proceedings before justices out of session, 
although the clerk or other officer be not a solicitor 
(Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, Sec. 68). The guard- 
ians likewise have powers for giving certificates of 
chargeability. (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, Sec. 
69.) And attention may at the same time be drawn to 
Sec. 86 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, which 
is to the effect that no mortgage, bond, instrument, or 
any assignment thereof, given by way of security in 
cere of the rules, orders, or regulations of the 

ocal Government Board and conformable thereto, nor 
any contract or agreement or appointment of any officer 
made or entered into in pursuance of such rules, orders, 


429, 


or regulations and conformable thereto, nor any other Mr. Alfred 
instrument made in pursuance of the Poor Law Amend- Douglas 
Act, 1834, nor the appointment of any paid officerengaged Adrian, 
in the administration of the laws for the relief of the C.B., K.C. 
poor, or in the management or collection of the Poor 
Rate, shall be charged or chargeable with any stamp 15 Jan. 1906. 
duty whatever. (Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, 
Sec. 86). 
436. Will you furnish the Commission with a copy of Poor Re- 
the Irish Act of 1900, to which you referred, as relating moval Act, 
to the case of paupers who would otherwise be removable 1900. 
from England to a I will do so. (See 
Appendix Vol. I. (A) No. I. (g). gt 
437. (Mr. Booth.) In question 9 the regulations and a pee. 
the general rules of the Local Government Board are o¢ 7 cal 
referred to. Are those published so as to be generally (soyernment 
accessible _—They would only be published by private Board. 
enterprise. They are officially published in the Gazette, 
but that could hardly be called generally accessible. 


438. Are they in a form in which we can get access to 
them ?—Possibly the Commissioners could be supplied 
with copies from the department. 

439. In question 10 the chairman says: “I think you Constitution 
mention there is a Committee connected with the Local of Local 
Government Board consisting of certain high officers of Government 
State.” The answer to question 8 does not say they Board. 
were a Committee. Were they at that time a Committee 
of the Lord President of the Council and the Principal 
Secretaries of State —No, they are nominally ex-officzo 
members of the Board. 

440. Has the board any existence apart from its 
president and these ex officio members ?—-Even the ex- 
officio members have no real functions for the purpose of 
the ordinary business of the Board. For that purpose 
the Board is the president. 

441, Has the committee ever been summoned ?—I 
have no recollection of a meeting of the ex-officio 
members within modern times.. 


442. Question 11 was put by the chairman—“T 
assume, however, any order issued by the Local 
Government Board, if it has the approval of the presi- 
dent ”—that would seem to imply that the Local 
Government Board had an executive existence apart 
from its President. Has it’—No, the order is that 
of the President. 


443. There is really no board consisting of a number 
of individuals !—Not for any practical purpose. 


444, (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Under Sec. 1 of the Laying of 
Poor Law Amendment Act 1868, the Local Government Board’s 
Board are required to cause a copy of any general order orders before 
or regulation to be laid before both Houses of Parlia- Parliament. 
ment. I wantto know the purpose of that, and whether 
Parliament can take any action !—Originally the some- 
what similar arrangement required by Section 17 of the 
Pcor Law Amendment Act, 1834, may have been due to 
jealousy of the proceedings of the Commissioners, and 
what was probably intended was that as this was an 
entirely new departure, Parliament should have con- 
tinuously under its eye the actual proceedings of the 
Commissioners. The arrangement becomes now almost 
a formality. 


445. (Mr. Nunn.) I desire to ask you as to your gcope of 

opinion on the limitations as to the President of the power of 
Local Government Board. Where does his authority Local Gov- 
stop and where does the necessity for legislative ernment 
enactment begin ?—The legislative enactment defines the Board, 
scope within which the minor legislation, if one may so 
call it, which the President may initiate, can take effect. 
For example, there was the case to which I referred and 
in which Lord Chief Justice Campbell said in effect that 
the President of the Local Government Board could not 
order a man to be beheaded. There must be legislative 
authority to define the range of subjects to which the 
orders are to apply. 

446. To take a modern instance: Was there anything 
in the Infant Life Protection Act which the President of 
the Local Government Board could not have carried out 
by means of orders !—Yes ; that was entirely outside the 
scope of orders. 

447. 1 suppose, for instance, a provision dealing with 
children who were suffering from the cruelty of their 
parents, deciding what place they should be taken to— 
the workhouse—would not be a subject on which he 
could have founded an order?’—No, that is to say, an 
order could not have been made requiring removal of 
children to the workhouse in certain circumstances. As 
to the reception in the workhouse, that might be another 
matter, 
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448, (Mr. Bentham.) Would it be within the power of 
the Local Government Board to extend the operation of 
the Infant Life Protection Act with regard to one-child 
cases ? The Act, as far as J understand it, does not apply 
to one-child cases: that is, where one child only is 
taken out to nurse. Could the Local Government 
Board include one-child cases under the operation of 
the Act /—No. 


449. (Professor Smart.) Is there any connection or 
subordination between the three Local Government 
Boards, or are they entirely independent !—Entirely 
independent. 


450. (Dr. Downes.) With regard to medical relief, I 
think the guardians have very extensive powers under 
their general powers of relief !—Quite so. 


451. They can send cases, on the recommendation of 
the medical officer, for treatment to various places ?— 
Quite so. 


452. Without the sanction of the Central Authority !— 
Certainly. 

453. Is there any check on unreasonable expenditure 
in that direction ?—The sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would be required to the subscriptions to 
hospitals and places of that sort, and the expenses that 
the guardians incur would be subject to audit. 


454, The auditor could review the reasonableness of 
the money expended ?—Yes. 


455. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) The President of the Local 
Government Board can, by issuing his order, practically 
change the character of relief that is given by the Local 
Board of Guardians, but I suppose he can only do that 
within the limits of the law!—He can only do that 
within the limits of the law, and the law having been 
defined so recently by the Master of the Rolls, practically 
the case of the Attorney-General v. the Merthyr Tydfil 
Board of Guardians would be the leading case to which 
all questions of that sort would be referable. There the 
Master of the Kolls carried back the rule of procedure to 
the Statute of Elizabeth, so that, according to him, what 
was not relief under the Statute of Elizabeth could not 
be made relief by an order of the Local Government 
Board. 

456. And when the President issues a circular urging 
more generous out-relief to the aged poor, for instance, 
is that binding on the Guardians, or is it only a matter 
for their goodwill?—A circular would only he 
exhortation. 

457. It has the effect, practically, of an order ?--I do 
not know that. 

458. (Chairman). Would not it be taken as an indica- 
tion of policy /—Yes, no doubt. 

459. (Mr. Gardiner). In that case he almost has the 
power of initiating a change in the law !—Hardly by a 
circular. The change ‘if any is suggested) would not be 
in the law, but in its administration. 

460. In the policy /—Yes, that is it, really. 

461. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall). On what statutory 
enactment does the power of the Local Government 
Board to issue orders and regulations depend ’—There 
are many enactments, but for the purposes of the enquiry 

y this Commission the Poor Law Amendment Act 
1834 is in itself so comprehensive that it covers nearly 
everything in the way of authority for orders. 


462. Upon that depends the power of the Board to 
issue all the orders and regulations to which we have 
been referred ?—Practically it is so. Of course here and 
there an Act has given a special power which, where it 
exists, I have referred to. The Poor Law Amendment 
Act itself is most comprehensive. 


463. I only ask that because in Scotland we have had 
difficulty, and we are anxious to get that power.—You 
have not, I suppose, anything corresponding to Section 
15 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834. 


464. (Sir Samuel Provis). I think with regard to the 
constitution of the Local Government Board the case is 
really this, is not it, the Board consists of the President 
and certain ev oficto members !—Quite so. 


465. And any act may be done by the President or by 
an ex offictco member of the Board except the issue of an 
order, or by a Secretary or Assistant Secretary if 
authorised by a general order of the Board !—That is so. 


466. An order must be a document under seal signed 
by the President, or an ex officio member of the Board, 
and countersigned by a Secretary, or Assistant Secre- 
tary ‘—That is so. 
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467. As a matter of fact, I think you told us that the 
Board does not meet '—That is so. 


468. So that it has been described, in fact, as a phan- 
tom Board which has really no existence ‘—Clearly so. 


469. There has been, has not there, some proposal to get 
rid of it altogether !—Yes, last session the Government 
introduced a Bill, providing that if His Majesty should 
appoint a Secretary of State with the superintendence of 
those subjects which are now the subjects of administra- 
tion by the Local Government Board, certain powers 
should be transferred to that Secretary of State. The 
Bill was introduced towards the end of the session, but 
I have no doubt the question of the policy involved in 
it will come up again. 

470. (Mr. Nunn.) Do I understand that, supposing 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained the signature 
of the permanent Secretary of the Local Government 
Board to a regulation, it would have the same force as if 
the Local Government Board had issued it itself /— 
Practically the way it is done is this : when the President 
is absent from the country, an order taken to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and countersigned by the 
Secretary, would be as good as though it were signed by 
the President. : 


471. That would never happen when the President 
was present /—It has happened when the President has 
been abroad. It is practically only a vacation provision. 

472, (Chairman.) That gives legality to it Yes. 

473. (Sir Samuel Provis.) With regard to the appoint- 
ment of overseers to which you referred in the answer to 
question 13, the state of things at present is practically 
this, is it not—that in rural parishes the overseers are 
appointed by the parish council, or, if there is no parish 
council, by the parish meeting ?—Yes. 

474. In urban parishes either they are appointed by 
the justices, or if the urban district council have the 
powers of a parish council, in that matter, they are 
appointed by the urban district council /—Yes. 


475. In London—to finish the history—except in the 
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City, the borough council are, in fact, the overseers ?— . 


Quite so. There are also cases in which there are pro- 
visions in local Acts dealing with the question of their 
appolatment. 


476. Then I think, as a matter of fact, a very large 
number of orders have been made transferring the power 
of appointment of overseers in urban parishes to the 
urban district council !—Quite so. 

477. So that practically in urban parishes we may take 
it that, generally speaking, the urban district council 
do appoint the overseers !—I have no doubt that is so. 


478. The primary main duty of the overseers is, I take 
it, to make and collect the poor rate !—Yes. 


479. They have no doubt other powers and duties but 
perhaps that might be taken as their primary duty ?— 
(Quite so. 


480. Would you think that there would be any 
advantage in making it clear that in all cases in urban 
parishes, the overseers either should be appointed by the 
urban district council or that the urban district 
council themselves might be the overseers as in 
London !—The latter is a change which, I think, would 
need careful consideration. Possibly the advantages are 
greater than the disadvantages ; I think on the whole 
that would he so. 


481. You think that the advantages would predomi- 
nate if I understand you rightly ?—I think so. 


482. If that were don2, might it not be necessary to 
make some subsidiary alterations such as imposing upon 
some officer of the district council personal duties 
which devolve upon the overseers now ’—Yes, or on 
some other officer. In saying that, I was thinking more 

articularly of the powers of the overseers under the 
Bawisitation Acts. At the present time there is powe 
to the guardians under the County Electors Act 1888t5 
appoint an official there called a Registration Officer. I'c 
might be a question whether the registration powers 
should not be given to a special officer appointed, 
perhaps not by the urban council but by some other 
authority. 

483. That is to say, the overseers would cease to hare 
anything to do with the preparation of the local lists !— 
Quite so. 

484, And that that duty should devolve upon a 
separate officer ?—Yes ; but then the question of relief 
wuld also arise. 
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485. Overseers have certain powers of giving relief 
have they not ?—Yes. 


486. Would it be necessary to do something with 
regard to that if a change of the sort we are considering 
were made ?—I should think it would be,—certainly in 
rural parishes. 


487. In what direction?—Kither in the way of re- 
taining the powers in some local officer, or of keeping 
the overseers alive for that particular purpose. 


488, I was rather considering for the moment the 
case of the urban parishes, following still on the lines of 
the case in London. Then we come to the case of the 
assistant overseers ; if I remember rightly, you told us 
that the law now was practically this—that in rural 
parishes the parish council, or if there is no parish 
council, the parish meeting appoints the assistant over- 
seer 1—Yes, that is so. 


489. In urban parishes he is appointed by the vestry 
or, where the powers of the vestry in this matter have 
been transferred to the urban district council, by the 
urban district council ; and that, again, is su'sject to any 
provisions in any local Acts !—Quite so. 


490. I think in a very large number of cases the power 
of appointing the assistant-overseer has been transferred 
to the urban district council /—That is so, no doubt. 


491. In London, where the borough council are over- 
seers, the borough council have power to appoint 
persons for the purpose of assisting them in the discharge 
of their duties as overseers, in other words, to collect the 
rate !—Yes. 

492. If some change of the kind we were mentioning 
just now were made, I suppose it would be necessary that 
there should be some provision to enable the urban 
district council to collect the rate —No doubt. 

493. Would you think that advisable in urban 
parishes?—I cannot say that I have thought the 
question outatall completely. Of course, such a change 
should apply to all the rates, and to that extent it is to 
be commended, because there would be only one collec- 
tion I take it. I do not know that I have any strong 
view for or against. 

494, I daresay you remember that the matter was, to 
some extent, considered by the Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation ?—Yes, certainly. 

495, And they made some recommendation, I think, on 
the subject /—Yes. 

496. They thought, did they not, that in boroughs, the 
town council should collect the rate ?—Quite so. 

497. But they did not say anything about the urban 
district council’s collecting them outside the boroughs, I 
think !—That was so. 


498. Just before question 28 you were dealing with 
the constitution of boards of guardians ; I think, at the 
present time it is the case, is it not, that throughout the 
country, boards of guardians are all elected in one and 
the same manner—in England and Wales of course I 
mean—except, as regards Oxford ?—That is so. 
course there is that exceptional community, the Isles 
of Scilly, in which no guardians are elected at all, and 
which is still under the 43rd of Elizabeth. 


499. At question 24—28 something was said about the 
fines which are leviable on non-acceptance of office by a 
guardian ; I think the guardians themselves, by regula- 
tions, have power to fix the amount of the fine ?—That 
is to say the rules made by the Local Government 
Board apply certain provisions of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1882, with adaptations and the effect is 
that the guardians have the power to make regulations. 


500. Then in the event of their failing to make regula- 
tions on the subject, what happens ?—In that case, the 
rules themselves fix the amount. 

501. The amount is £20 is it not ?—I think so. 


502. Can a guardian resign his office ?—Yes. The 
srovision in the Poor Law Act, 1842, still remains in 
orce (5 and 6 Vic., c. 57, Sec. 11.) 

503. That renders it necessary, does it not, that the 
Local Government Board should accept his resignation ? 
—That is so. 

504. So that he can only resign his office for a cause 
which the Board consider reasonable !—Yes, that is so, 


505. At the same time, if he fails to attend for six 
months, his office would become vacant ?—That is so. 


506. So that practically by his simple abstention from 
attending, the same result would be attained as if he 
resigned ?—Clearly, 
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507. Supposing that a board of guardians generally 
abstained from attending, what would be the result ?— 
That is an extreme case of default. 


508. (M7. Booth.) Does the fine apply if any guardian 
who is elected never attends, and, shevefore: ceases to 
be a guardian at the end of six months?—No, that 
provision does not apply. 


ei (Chairman.) He is fined if he refuses to act ?— 
es, 

510. But if he absented himself for six months, he 
would not be fined ?—No ; the provision does not apply 
to that case. 


511. (Sir Samuel Provis.) The fine is not exactly for 
refusing to act, but it is for non-acceptance of office ?—Tt 
is for non-acceptance of office ; that is the legal position. 


512. (Ckasrman.) If he accepted office and attended 
once and he then absented himself for six months, he 
would not be fined !—That is so. 


513. But if he were to decline to act and then absented 
himself he could be fined !—If he did not accept the 
office, certainly. That follows from Section 34 of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, which is applied in an 
adapted form. 


514. So that anybody to avoid being fined has merely 
technically to accept office by attending once, and then 
to absent himself for six months; in that way he 
exempts himself from the fine ?—That is so, 


515. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In the case of an urban 
district council, if I remember rightly, there is a fine 
on resignation !—I should not like to speak as to that, 
for I have not the rules with me, and the matter is so ex- 
ceedingly technical that one ought not to trust to 
memory. 


516. Coming back to what I was saying just now 
supposing a board of guardians generally failed to 
attend, and there was 
their duties, what would happen ?—The result would be 
that the relief of the poor would devolve upon the 
overseers, and also upon those officers charged with 
duties appropriate to the matter, if called upon by the 
Local Government Board to perform the duties. 


517. Are- you thinking of such Officers as relieving 
officers ’— Yes. 


518. And, I suppose, masters of workhouses !—No 
doubt. 

519. But there is no power, is there, to make provision 
in such a case to appoint any persons to discharge the 
duties of the defaulting authority ?—No, thereis no such 
power. 


520. Do you remember any case in which a difficulty of 
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this kind has arisen ?—In olden times there were cases _ 


of the sort, though I can hardly say whether there were 
many such cases. In those days there was, of course, 
the ex officco element, and while the ex officio element 
was part of the board of guardians, the justices could 
always be relied upon to take the places of the absentee 
elected guardians. 


521 (Mr. Nunn): Could they form a quorum !—Yes, 


522. And did they form an actual quorum ?—Yes ; or 
they were ready to do so. 


523. (Ser Samuel Provis). I was proposing to pass on Powers as to 


to Question 38 with regard to areas. 


I understand the alteration of 


position to be this—that the Local Government Board may areas. 


dissolve any union, whether formed under the general 
law, or under a local Act !—That is so. 


524, Also they may add parishes to any union formed 
under the general law, or take away parishes from any 
union formed under the general law ?—That is so. 


525. But except under exceptional circumstances they 
would have no power to alter the boundaries of parishes 
—not of unions, but of parishes /—As a rule they would 
not. 

526. Alteration of parishes are commonly made now, 
are they not, by orders of the County Councils or of 
County Borough Councils under Sec. 57 of the Local 
Government Act, 1888 ?—Yes, or by provisional orders 
of the Local Government Board under See. 54. 


527. Those provisional orders being orders altering 
boroughs usually, I think, and there being necessary 
alterations in parishes in consequence of the alterations 
in boroughs ?—Yes, that would be so; those orders 
would be for altering counties or boroughs. 

528, Suppose an order is made under Sec. 57 altering 
parishes if a parish in one union is added to a parish in 
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another union the result is that the union is altered, is it 
not !—That is so. 


529. Consequently inferentially, or practically the 
union may be altered by the operation of an order 
under Section 57 ?— Yes. 

530. There may be appeals, may there not, against 
orders under Section 57 t—Yes. 

531. Although an order under Section 57 requires the 
confirmation of the Local Government Board, unless 
there was an appeal the Board would have no power to 
refuse toconfirm the order, would they !—Unless, as the 
law officers advised, the order itself was so bad that it 
could not possibly be justified. 


532. That it was practically ultra vires 1—Quite so. 


533. So that taking an ordinary case, and supposing 
that an alteration of parishes was made which appeared 
to the Board to involve an undesirable alteration of the 
union they could do nothing /—That is so. 


534. Do you think any alteration of the law upon that 
subject is required !—An alteration of the law would 
certainly be needed to give the Board full power in that 
direction ; but, of course, such an alteration would 
involve a material departure from the scheme of de- 
volution which was contemplated by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888. I think the power would be useful 
myself, but the point is, for the reason already given, a 
debateable one. 


535. That is to say, the principle of Section 57 of the 
Act of 1888 was to give county councils powers in these 
matters !—Clearly. 

536. And what I was mentioning just now would be 
prastically some departure from the principle of that 
section !—It would be so. 

537. There are powers, are there not, to make conse- 
quential alterations where parishes are altered !—Yes, 


538. Is there not such a power in Section 59 !—Section 
59, Sub sec. 4, is very wide, but I think it might be 
widened with some slight advantage. That would only 
mean the addition of a very few words to the section. 


539. (Mr. Booth.) Does not the alteration of the 
boundary of one body necessarily affect the boundary of 
some other district which it touches ’—It must necessarily 
do so. , 

540. So two or more districts must be involved in an 
alteration of boundary !—It must necessarily be so. 


541. If the authority is to devolve upon the county 
council who is to judge between two county councils 
if they differ /—I am afraid I do not follow that. 


542. You cannot alter the boundary of one county 
without affecting the boundary of the next, and in that 
case do not they not need to get the authority of the 
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boundaries are not within the scope of the particular 
sections we have been considering. Alterations of 
county boundaries can only be effected, under the Local 
Government Act, 1888, by provisional orders of the 
Local Government Board. Therefore the Local Govern- 
ment Board retain very full power of determining as to 
whether the county boundary is, or is not, in accordance 
with their views. 


543. The boundaries you are considering are those 
within a county area !—Especially parochial boundaries. 


544. (Sir Samuel Proves.) And you are considering, 
I think, the case of boundaries within one county —Yes. 


545. Supposing you were dealing with two parishes, 
one of which was in one county and the other of which 
was in another county, then one county council could 
not, I apprehend, make any alteration, and you must 
have a joint committee of the two county councils ?— 
Yes, and you must include representatives of any county 
boroughs which may be affected, if there were any ; that 
is, if any area such as a union area extended into two or 
more of these jurisdictions. 


546. In the answer to Question 54 I think you enter 
into the subject of combinations. Combinations, I 
think, may be of three kinds, may they not ?—you may 
either have a combination under Section 8 of the Act of 
1879, or you may setup a school district under the Act 
of 1844, or in London you may set up asylum districts 
under the Metropolitan Poor Acts. Is not that prac- 
tically what it comes to !—That is so. 


547. The combination under Section 8 of the Act of 
1879 is a good deal simpler ; that merely means, does it 
not, the formation of a joint committee of the two or 
three boards of guardians who are content to carry out 
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the object of the combination for a particular purpose 
for which they are combined ?—Yes. 


548. That section, I think, does not extend to Lon- 
don /—No. 


549. Is there any particular reason in your opinion why 
it should not be made to extend to London ?—I think 
not. I think it might fairly be extended to London ; it 
would be useful. 


550. I suppose that probably the reason why it was 
not was the existence of the powers for the formation 
of districts under the Metropolitan Poor Acts?—Yes, I 
think that was so. 


551. Coming now to the school districts which are Sehonk 
formed under the Act of 1844, I believe those school districts 
districts are formed for pauper children, who presumably 5 
would be in the workhouses if they were not in the 
schools provided under that Act !—Yes. 


552. They are placed as you have told us under the Digsrence 
superintendence of boards of management, but there is relyeiy wis 
a difference, is there not, between the qualification of a qualificati 
manager of a school district and the qualification of a of school 
guardian !—That is so. managers | 


553. Would you mind telling us the difference /—The of guardia 
members of a board to be constituted for the manage- 
ment of a school district formed under the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1844 are to have a qualification to 
be fixed by the Local Government Board, and the 
qualification will “consist in being rated within the 
district to the relief of the poor, but not so as to require 
a qualification exceeding the net annual value of £40.” 


554. With regard to the formation of districts under Scope of 
the Metropolitan Poor Act it is essential, I think you combina- 
told us, that there should be an asylum ?—That is so. _ tions unde 


555. Meaning by an asylum not what is ordinarily en 
understood by an asylum, namely, a building for persons — °°* “°“ 
of unsound mind, but a building in which the persons 
relieved are received and maintained ?—Yes, and the 
building may include a tent or a ship. 


556. It is under that provision of providing a ship 
that the “ Exmouth ” is provided, where pauper children 
are trained for sea service, is it not /--Yes, ~ 


557. Inasmuch as there must be an asylum, that is to 
say, there must be a building in which the people are 
relieved, you could not form a district, I presume, under 
the Metropolitan Poor Acts for the purposes of outdoor 
relief ?—That is so. 


558, There is one other point I wanted to mention in Effect on 
regard to the condition of persons who are received into franchise | 
buildings provided by the Metropolitan Asylums Board ; maintena: 
they provide hospitals, I think, for cases of infectious in infectio 
disease !—Yes. hospitals 

559. If anybody is received into one of those hospitals U2der_ 
is he disfranchised’—In the case of infectious disease, Metropoli 
the provision in Sec. 80 of the Public Health (London) 3774. 
Act, 1891, is to the effect that “the admission of a person : 
suffering from an infectious disease into any hospital 
provided by the Metropolitan Asylum managers, or the 
maintenance of any such person therein shall not be con- 
sidered to be parochial relief, alms, or charitable allow- 
ance to any person, or to the parent or hushand of 
any person, nor shall any person or his or her parent or 
husband be by reason thereof deprived of any right or 
privilege, or be subjected to any disability or dis- 
qualification.” 

560. Consequently a man would not be disfranchised 
by being received into one of the hospitals of the 
Asylums Board ; but if he were received into one of 
their other institutions such for instance as an institution 
for imbeciles he would be disfranchised ?—Yes. 


561. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Do I understand Resignati 
that a member of a board of guardians may not resign of guardia 
his position as a member of the board as and when he 
so pleases ?—That is so; his resignation is subject to 
acceptance by the Local Government Board. 


562. That is an unusual provision, is it not !—It has 
been in existence for a great many years—since 1842. 


563. As regards the overseers—I am afraid that J Overseers’ 
may be asking something that is very elementary—who duties ast 
has the main duty of administering relief ; is it the re- relief, 
lieving officer or the overseer ?—The guardians have the 
main duty of administering relief. 


564. Through the relieving officer —Yes, or through 
the master of the workhouse gua indoor relief. 

565. Have the overseers any such duty ?—Yes, in 
cases of sudden and urgent necessity. 
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566. That is exercised, I suppose, to a considerable 
extent, is it?—I should rot have thought it was exer- 
cised to a considerable extent, because the relieving 
officer has almost identically the same duties. 


567. The Local Taxation Commission as I understand 
it recommended that the collection of the rates should 
so far as possible be done by one authority !—Yes. 


568. How far would that affect the duty of the over- 
seers ; who would collect the different rates ?—That 
would depend upon the scheme that eventually is 
adopted with that end. Ifthe overseers are abolished 
it is manifest that some other body or officer must 
take their place ; if they are retained and are used as 
the medium of collection for all sorts of rates—then, 
again, the scheme would differ. 


569. The object which was desired was that the areas 
should be assimilated and that the rates should all be 
collected by one collector upon one demand note, was it 
not Yes. 


570. Which I suppose in your opinion would be a 
very desirable thing if it could be effected ?—I should 
not like to be committed to the precise views of the 
Local Taxation Commission. 


571. In answer to Question 14 you say, “ Many local 
Acts contain provisions which depart materially from 
the general law with respect to the appointment and 
functions of these officers ”—that is, of the overseers. 
Does not the existence of so many local Acts lead to 
complication and difficulties of administration, and 
necessarily to expense!—Most undoubtedly. Those 
particular local Acts, which I had in mind, as a rule are 
not draughted on the most desirable lines, and have 
not infrequently led to an immense amount of difficulty. 


572. And from your point of view I suppose they are 
very undesirable, if that be so?—Those particular pro- 
visions in local Acts I should be very glad to see 
amended. 


573. It would be very much better that there should 
be a general law applying to the whole country and no 
local Acts?—Yes, but that is a consummation that it 
would be very difficult to reach. 


574. At Question 29 you say, “ Subject to the directions 
of the county council, guardians may retire by thirds 
on the 15th Afril in each year, or they may retire 
simultaneously on the same day in every third year ; as 
a matter of fact do they in many cases retire by thirds, 
can you say!—I could not say—I have never seen 
statistics on the subject, 


575. I dare say you cannot tell us whether in such 
cases the expense is very much greater than it would be 
if there were an election every three years /—No., 


576. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In London, I think, they 
all retire together 1—Yes. 


577. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) In regard to Ques- 
tion 56, where you deal with school districts, have the 
guardians power to deal with any children, except those 
who are orphans or who are deserted, when they send 
them to schools outside the union ’—Guardians out- 
side the Combination can only send, with the Managers’ 
consent, children of the classes for which the Combina- 
tion was established. 


578. (fiss Hill.) But surely the children of widows 
are sent to the District Schools !—The provisions which 
relate to the admission of children from outside a 
Combination do not vary the powers of classification. 


579. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) What you say is 
“The management of any class or classes of infant poor 
not above the age of 16 years, being chargeable to any 
such parish or union, who are orphans or are deserted 
by their parents, or whose parents or surviving parent or 
guardians are consenting to the placing of such children 
in the school of such district.” That makes it clear that 
the children of the widow would be eligible, I fancy ?— 
Yes, but the same cases would be taken in under the 
provisions relating to admission, whether from within 
or from without the Combination. 


580. That is a separate organisation and a separate 
administration entirely. There is no provision by which 
the children who are in the workhouse are sent to the 
ordinary public schools in England, is there 1—The 
children in a workhouse may be sent to ordinary public 
elementary schools, certainly. 


581. As a matter of fact, is it a very small proportion 


of them that do go to the public schools?—I should 
think a large proportion do, 


582. Referring now to the answer to Question 65 regard- Mr. Alfred 


ing the asylums which are under the charge of the Metro- Douglas 
politan Asylums Board, I believe these asylums are for Adrian, 
cases of infectious and other diseases removed from C.2., A.C. 


workhouses !—Or from the actual homes of the people... ———— 
15 Jan. 1906. 


583. Cases of infectious disease from the workhouses am 
are not taken charge of by the Public Health Authorities, Provision for 
are they /—Are you speaking of the Metropolis only, or treatment of 
are you speaking of the country generally ? workhouse 


584, I am afraid Iam not able to discriminate, but I cartes : 
should like to know whether, either in the Metropolis or a otion from 
in the country generally cases of infectious disease pea 
occurring in the workhouse are taken charge of and =" 
handed over to the Public Health Authorities or whether 
they are dealt with under a separate organisation ?— 

Very frequently they are dealt with by the Public Health 
Authorities. 


585. But not exclusively ?—No, not exclusively. In 
London the position is different, that is to say, a case of 
infectious disease would be taken to the asylum of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


586. But these asylums, as I understand it, are 
asylums maintained and supported by the poor rate and 
not by the public health rate /—Yes, that is to say, they 
are provided and maintained by a poor law authority. 


587. Although they are asylums for the treatment of 
infectious disease /—Certainly. 


588. (Mi. Gardiner). In the case of a rural district 
where you have an isolation hospital you send your 
patients suffering from an infectious disease from the 
workhouse to the isolation hospital, do you not !—That 
is so, if you have an agreement between the two 
authorities. 


589. But only where there is an agreement !—There 
must be an agreement either express or implied. 


590. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall). Are the infectious 
diseases hospitals not sufficiently large or able to cope 
with the cases that come from the workhouses or why is 
it that there is a separate administration in London ?— 
In London there are no infectious disease hospitals 

rovided by the local authorities as distinct from the poor 
aw authority. 


591. (Mr. Phelps). In the country it would be so, 
because there is a want of accommodation. and the 
sanitary authority would object very much to taking any 
paupers because of the want of accommodation for 
them ?—A good many sanitary authorities, I think, take 
paupers by agreement. We generally provide for it in 
our Provisional Orders. 


592. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I am not quite sure whether 
the overseers are paid officials ?—They are not, they are 
unpaid ; the assistant-overseer is paid. 


593. Is the position of overseer a voluntary position, 
or are overseers bound to serve ?—They are bound io 
serve. 


594, For a term of years!—For one year. There are 
exemptions ; and the list is a long one. 


595. Turning to the qualifications of guardians, does Disqualifica- 
the receipt of reliet by dependents of guardians dis- tions of 
qualify them from continuing as guardians?—If the guardians. 
cases are within Sec. 56 of the Poor Law Amendment Act 
1834, which says that all relief given to or on account of 
the wife, or to or on account of any child or children 
under the age of sixteen, not being blind or deaf and 
dumb, shall be considered as given to the husband of 
such wife, or to the father of such child or children, as 
the case may be. That relief would disqualify ; but relief 
given to a parent would not. 





Conditions of 
overseers’ 
office. 


596. What I had in my mind were cases of guardians 
parents being relieved !—Those would not disqualify. 


597. Then referring to question 17, does the indirect 
payment of rates through the landlord as in tenement 
houses qualify for a guardian ?—Yes,. 


Le The same as the direct payment of rates would 2 
—Yes. 

599. I believe that there is a definition of alms in the 
section to the effect that a man must not within twelve 
months have received union or parochial relief or other 
alms !’—The definition is rather through a series of cases 
and not from the statute. 


600. Would the ordinary charitable relief disqualify ? 
—There the cases come into play. I should not like to 
trust my memory for a statement of their general effect 
but there have been instances in which the receipt cf 
charity moneys has been held to disqualify. There is on» 
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case.in especial. The case is Harrison v. Carter ; it 
was referred to, J think,im my previous evidence. It 
Adrian, was a Petersfield case. There the money was charity 
C.B., K.C. money given to poor agricultural labourers at the 
— __ discretion of the trustees. 


4 C 
15 Jan..1906..  601.That would bé.a.case of endowed, charities — 
Yes, I think it was. 

602. Upon the question of the guardian’s fine, can a 
man be nominated as guardian without his consent /— 
Yes; but he would not then be liable to the fine, if 
elected. 

603. So that really it is a compulsory office ?—Yes, it 
is in a sense. 

604. (Mr. Gardiner.) Has he not powers of withdrawal 

before a certain date ?—Yes, certainly. 
Renson for 605. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) With regard to the election of 
tripartite guardians in three-yearly portions—that is retiring by 
retirement of thirds—I suppose the idea is to secure continuity. of 
guardians. policy on the part of the Board !—Yes, I think I have 
seen that advanced as one special reason ; and also the 
reason that ratepayers get irritated by too frequent 
elections, has been alleged as a ground for preferring 
triennial retirement of the entire body. 

606. (Mr. Gardiner.) As regards the duties of over- 
seers in reference to the assessment, are there frequent 
complaints as to the way in which committees of boards 
of guardians who sit to hear appeals discharge their 
duties?—I think that is outside the scope of my 
evidence—that is local taxation. 

607. At Question 46 you told us that under Sec. 58 of 
the Local Government Act, 1888, the Local Government 
Board has power to divide a union comprised of parishes 
situate in two or more counties for the administration of 
out-door relief ; is it compulsory that the union should 
be divided for the purposes of out-door relief in that 
case When the Board have exercised their power— 
where an order has been issued—then it is compulsory. 


608. Take a union one parish of which is in Surrey 
and one parish of which is in Hampshire; may the 
Board sit as a Board to hear applications, for out-relief 
from both Hampshire and Surrey ?—Certainly ; unless 
action is taken under that particular section that would 
Difference be the normal course of things. 
between 609. Then at Question 65, which deals with the provision 
Metropolitan of asylums under the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, and the 
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Asylums Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act, 1869, would you 
Board and kindly explain the difference between the asylums 
pcos provided by the Metropolitan Asylums Board and those 
Geandl provided by the London County Council? Would it be 
Hospitals. expedient that the care of all mentally afflicted persons 


should be under the control of a single authority ?— 
The asylums under the control of the Metropolitan 
Asylum Board are not concerned only with the par- 
ticular class that would be sent to the asylums of the 
London County Council. The asylums of the London 
County Council are for lunatics, who are certified and 
subject to summary reception orders. The asylums of 
the Metropolitan Asylum Roard are rot only for 
imbeciles—those form only one class of the paupers 
whom they receive—but they are also for a variety of 
other classes of paupers. The imbeciles for whom the 
asylums of the Metropolitan Asylum Board would 
provide are imbeciles who ordinarily would be retained 
in workhouses and would not be sent to asylums. 
Therefore there is a distinct line of demarcation between 
the two sets of institutions. a Pon 

610. Is it to the public advantage that they should 
remain under the control of two authorities ?—I can 
hardly express opinions on questions of expediency. 


: r of ; : 
oe 611. (Dr. Downes.) Following the question last asked, 


patients from 


County think there is power for the county council to transfer 
Asylums to cases of a certain class from their asylums to the 
Poor Law asylums of the Metropolitan Asylums Board !/—There is 


institutions. that power, and the power arises in the country in 
relation to workhouses also. 

612. It is a power which I think I may say is exercised 
in London ?—I have no doubt. 

613. Referring to the admission of cases to the County 
Council Asylums and to the Asyluins Board Asylums, is 
there not some difference with regard to the certificates 
required ; the Act of 1891 amends the Act of 189v in that 
respect, I believe /—Yes. The certificate in the case of 
admission to an asylum of the London County Council 
is a certificate necessary to establish the issue of a sum- 
mary reception order; but no such certificate is 
required in the other case, the certificate there being a 
certificate in part authorised by the regulations of the 
Local Government Board. f 


Certificates 
for admissicn 
to Asylums. 
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constitution of boards of guardians, I think that with 
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614. Would there be any difference as to the fees pay. 
able in regard to those two kinds of certificates ?—I 
could not put the answer in figures. 


615. It would follow the provision of the Lunacy Law, 
I take it ?—In the one case, yes. 


_ 616. These are all pauper cases which are admitted in 
imbecile asylums, are they not !—Quite so. 


617. With regard to the hospitals of the Metropolitan y 
Asylums Board, which are, as a matter of fact, provided ;,, 
for small-pox, fever, and diphtheria, those cases need not Metropolit 
be paupers /—No, they need not. Asylums 


618. Do youknow how the non-paupers are admitted ? Board 
—We are not dealing with non-paupers, and I would »ospitals. 
rather not go outside the scope of my evidence. 


619.—Still, dealing with the Metropolitan Asylum 
Board, the Act defines their purpose as for the “ reception 
of the sick, insane, infirm, or ovher class or classes of the 
poor ;” do “the other class or classes” include such a 
class as the casual poor or the able-bodied poor !—Cer- 
tainly those words would include the able-bodied poor ; 
but for the casual poor you have another machinery, and, 
therefore, that other machinery would presumably take 
the provision for them out of the range of possible 
Asylum Districts under the Metropolitan Poor Act, 
1867. 


_ 620. They need not be ejusdem generis with the sick, 
insane, or infirm ’—Certainly not, I think. 


621. At Question 44, reference was made to the Disappear- 
Gilbert Unions ; and I think you have stated that it was ance of 
not until 1868 that the power of dissolution was con- ‘‘Gilbert — 
ferred on the central authority ?—That is so. “Act” Unions 


Nee Are there any Gilbert Unions still remaining !— . 
No. 


623. According to your answer to Question 17 the Power of — 
county council have power to fix a number of guardians fixing . 
for the parish, and the Local Government Board have Dumber _ 
also power under the order constituting the union ; f guardians 
have they any other power !—Practically no power that ; 
is now available. : 


624. So that there is no question of dual control as to 
the number after the order has once been fixed !—No. 
In some instances recourse has been had to powers that 
are generally obsolete in order to help county councils, 
and the matter is one sometimes dealt with in Pro- 
visional Orders ; but J think it may be said that gener- 
ally the Board’s power is no longer exercisable. ; 


625. With reference to the local Acts which depart Parliament- 
materially from the general law, and are so far incon- ary proceed: 
venient ; is there any check in Parliamentary procedure ure for local 
on promotion by local authorities of such Acts ?—The Acts. j 
provisions to which reference was made are found in 

the loca] Acts relating only incidentally to such poor 

law matters as parochial changes and overseers and 
assistant-overseers. The Parliamentary procedure so far 

as the central department is concerned, ccnsists chiefiy 

in a report on the Bill. 


626. Take such a Bill as that promoted by the London 
County Council for the reception of lunatics ; would 
that be under any check in Parliamentary procedure as 
to its promotion?—I suppose it was introduced as ‘ 
a Private Bill—I am almost sure that it was—and would . 

; 
: 


on: pauper 
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be subject to the procedure appropriate to that kind of 
legislation. 

627. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to the local Acts I Varieties 
understand there are two classes of local Acts, namely, of local Acts 
those which alter the constitution of the board of 
guardians—I mean the old local Acts prior to 1834—: 
and those that apply to assistant-overseers /—Yes. 


628. They are altogether different classes, are they 
not ’—That is so. 
629. With regard to the local Acts which alter the 


x 
a 
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Local Acts — 
the exception of Liverpcol (whose local Act was re- ea 
enacted about 1839), those local boards were all formed of Boards of 
prior to 1834?—Yes, but some of those that were in Guardians. — 
existence prior to 1834 had amending local Acts; for . 
instance, Oxford had one in 1850, I think. 


630. Would it be possible to have a list of those local 
Acts which affect the constitution and working of boards 
of guardians ?—Yes, and I have brought a list with me 
to-day. I have no doubt it would be advantageous to 
put that listin. There are exactly twelve. (See Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. I (2):) 

631. I make out from Glen (tke addition of 1896), tha- 


af 
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there are about seventeen '—I merely guessed the num- 652. With regard to the alteration of the areas of Mr. Alfred 


ber the other day at twelve, and I find there are exactly boards of guardians, how do you proceed? Do you Douglas 
twelve. hold a public enquiry when you are going to alter the ces 


areas of unions and when you are going to rearrange 
parishes and unions !—Yes. 


653. Could we have a list of the cases in which you 
have made these alterations or would it not be easy to Alterations 
get’—I am afraid the work involved would be of Union 
formidable. areas. 


632. I notice you say with regard to the election of 
guardians working under those Acts, that the disparity 
was done away in 1894%—Section 60 of the Local 
Government Act, 1894, practically deals with it. 


633. Does any other peculiarity remain with regard to 
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the constitution under those local Acts’—As regards 
Oxford, there is a special provision. 


634. I know the Oxford case, but excluding Oxford, 
is there _—No. 

635. With regard to the regulations—for instance, as 
to apprenticeship—they had diffierent regulations ; do 
they still obtain?—I think not. The only case, so far 
as | am aware, in which there arose a difficulty requiring 
general legislation to remove it, was with regard to 
out door relief. In one or more of the older local Acts 
there was no power whatever to give out-door relief ; 
a provision was introduced, into one of the Poor Law 
Acts—it was the Act of 1848, I think—to the effect 
that guardians under local Acts should have all the 
power and duties of guardians in that particular matter 


654. Is altering these areas then a very constant affair ? 
—I take your question to apply to the whole of them 
since their constitution in 1834. 

655. Is it a case of perpetual alteration ?—The mass 
would be very considerable in the early days. 

656. Not now?!—No, I donot know that there are 
many now. 

657. How many a year about ?—Perhaps two or three 
a year now. 

658. Has the policy with regard to areas changed ! 
Chadwick’s policy was always to unite a rural and 
urban district; has that been changed?—I am not 
speaking on policy. 


under the Act of 1834. (See 11 and 12 Vic. c. 91, sec. 12). 659. With regard to the Gilbert Act Unions, I see you piscoltion 


er to 636. I gather that it is optional on the part of the gay that it was in 1868 that you had power to dissolve? Gilbert Ac 
olve Local Government; Board to dissolve those unions !— DUNG! that was the ide OH death Paks ae oe 
ul Act They have power to do it. apc ag 
pn8, ; 660. It was then you had the power to dissolve /— 
_ €37. Have they done it?—In some cases. Nowadays ~ Yes, 
eg ooRe 2h the express ee ply Sere ang 661. Can you tell me whether they were all dissolved 
638. Why do they elect to have 121—I do not know at once then !—No, they were dissolved gradually. Some 
that there is any magic in the number. were parishes, and others were unions formed by agree- 
aber of 639. In 1834, the unions which were excluded from ment, that is, they were united parishes. I should say 
u Act the Act of 1834, under local Acts were, I think, about 60 that the dissolution extended over some years. 
busin or 70 !—That would be because of the Gilbert Act places. 662. Was there any dissolution before 1868 ?—Yes, 
640, Excluding those there were a very considerable there was. In some instanc~s, I believe, the agreement 
number !—There was a very considerable number in the pndey yen the Fompueponiaad been SEO ara was. 
Metropolis. ound to be invalid and in those cases, | think, under a 
641. They came to about 40 or 50, I think /—Yes, little pressure, the local authorities dissolved, — 
ossibly. 663. The Local Government Board had not rer t 
4 642. Then there were Bristol, Norwich and Coy- dissolve them “till ‘1868, rent it 1_Not eri occies 
entry /—Yes, a very large diminution was effected when dissolution. 
the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, was passed. 664. Were there any enquiries before they dissolved a 
643. Can you tell us anything as regards Norwich, Gilbert Union, or did they do it whelesale on a general 
Bristol, Coventry and Gloucester ’—I cannot tell youthe principle?—I do not think that there could be whole- 
history of those now ; J amafraid I cannot venture upon sale procedure, because almost necessarily the con- 
the history of individual cases. sequences of dissolution had to be considered, | 
es of 644. Would it be possible to find out when these local that 1s to say, * : ae Union were Pate eae 
olution of bodies were dissolved and replaced by the ordinary - esha Holly] ether the Sat es ae he ee : Md 
il Act ~~ law I should think there would be no difficulty about !0rmed wholly into a new union, or whether they shoulc 
ns, it be distributed amongst the adjoining unions, or other 
645. Could that information be obtained 7—No doubt, ™°** u Gal 3 Fgh 42 scant 
646 I asked for the reason that I have noticed that ag are Ee sie ere Bb asia weet rea 
there is a spirit of prohibition in the administration, ¥s a : ‘ pt 
which has been inherited from the clauses of those Jocal 666. Is there any report in which we could get the 
_Actsin Norwich and in Bristol and in Plymouth; and [ exact particulars about the number of Gilbert Unions | 
rather wanted to have the Acts with a view of finding —There is one report in which a list is given, 
out what those clauses were!—I can give you the 667. Does that give the dates of dissolution ?—No. 
Norwich Act; it was 26 & 27 Vic. c. xciii. Do you . 
668. Where could we get that ?—I am afraid you 
occ CA a would have to search the archives of the Local Poeenn 
pts I do ee particularly ee Ly Plymouth Act; ment Board. i 
J rather wanted to have a complete list of the local Acts ve . : Peas 
in force in 1834 with the dates at which they were ayes ea ee oh eager i apa: we: the dates 
dissolved by the Local Government Board?—That °® k the Li iciasce cn it B d f thik . fie race Ko 
would require a good deal of careful research. I should r A 4 it ebdirecet = oe a : ein SA ut 
ime dette Local Government Board mightibe able et eee eee thar the Ti) (ena oe 
(ene kheaiforration instances I do not think that the Local Government Board 
in gale : } would know the exact date of dissolution, but 
648. If it could do so, I should be very much obliged, they might be able to tell you approximately 
for { think it does affect the administration. Some of the date. I am speaking entirely from memory, 
those local Act bodies, take Plymouth for example, had but I should think that in some instances all that 
important charity funds; do you know what has the Local Government Board would be able to say 
happened to them?!—No. That would be outside the was that at a certain period a number of parishes 
scope of my knowledge. appeared under the name of a Gilbert Union, and then 
edure for 649, What exactly is the procedure with regard toa on and after a certain date there was no such union. 
oe oa provisional order dealing with those peculiar local bodies ; 670. Could they not give you the actual dates when 
ons, is it laid before Parliament !—Yes, exactly the same the union was dissolved ?—They could not give the 


machinery is used as in the case of other provisional 
orders. 

650. Is there a public inquiry before ’—Yes, after 
notice by advertisement and posters. 


actual date of legal dissolution in every instance, [ 
think, but probably they could give you approximately 
some dates. 


. 


671. I only wanted to know, because I have noticed pjfieu] jes 
that that has an effect on administration, at least I have as to Asvlu:n 
thought I had noticed that. You mentioned at question districts for 
62 that under the Act of 1844 the power was once houseless 
exercised of forming a district to relieve the houseless poor. 
poor of certain towns, but difficulties ensued, and the 
district was dissolved, though the power still remained, 


651. I suppose all the penal clauses which were in 
those local Acts have been practically abrogated by the 
Local Government Board !—And by the earlier statutes 
in many cases. Those provisions about putting people 
in chains and confining the refractory were all swept 
away. 
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Where could we get information about those difficulties ? 
—I do not know that all the difficulties are actually 
mentioned in the Reports, but difficulties arose through 
the refusal of some Metropolitan Guardians to elect 
: members of a board of management, and, in the case of 
15 Jan. 1906. another board, difficulties occurred after the purchase of 
——~—— some land ; what precisely they were for the moment I 
do not recollect. There was litigation, and 1 think after 
the litigation which was started by the vendor of the 
land to compel specific performance, there was general 
unwillingness to go on with the experiment. 
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672. I suppose we could get the orders that were 
issued by the Poor Law Board with regard to that, 
could we not ?—I dare say they could be discovered ; I 
should think copies have been kept. 


673. (Miss Hill.) In answer to question 17 you spoke 
about the qualifications for election as a guardian. As 
I gather the list is prepared by the overseers from the 
information supplied by the relieving officers for the 
purpose of striking out those that are disqualified by 
receipt of Poor Law relief !—Yes. 


674. And then the only check upon that would be an 
objection before the Revising Barrister if any cases were 
missed and remained on the list, that is, if the lists were 
inaccurate, the only remedy would be by application 
before the Revising Barrister that those disqualified 
people should be struck off?’—That was the effect of the 
decision in the case of Hayward v. Scott to which I drew 
attention. 


675. Is it within your knowledge whether there has 
been really anyeefficient means of striking off disqualified 
people ’—I have been told by members of Parliament 
that it is rather the other way, and that they always 
reckon upon seeing a number of paupers amongst their 
electors. 

676. I should expect that you would have been told 
that ’—Yes, I have been told that, but I do not know it 
of my own knowledge. 

677. In answer to Question 31 you speak about 
ex officio guardians, I think they were done away with 
in 1894 ?-—That is so. 

678. Have you any knowledge of the effect that has 
had on boards of guardians ; in your opinion, has it been 
inadvisable to strike them off, or the reverse ?—I ought 
not to answer that, I am afraid. 


679. Do you know what the effect has been !—It has 
been productive of inconvenience in certain cases. 


680. (Mr. Phelps.) Is a freeman disqualified for 
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Franchise for 
guardians’ 
elections. relief ’—That would depend upon whether he is on the 


burgess roll. 


681. For parliamentary purposes he is not disqualified 2 
—No ; if he is on the burgess roll he would be qualified. 


682. (Professor Smart.) In the answer to question 17 
you say that married women are entitled to be regis- 
tered and to vote as parochial electors. Iam not quite 
sure what is the franchise qualification of married 
women and in what relation they stand to their hus- 
bands ~The qualification would be the property quali- 
tication that the ordinary ratepayer would have. 


683. The property must be independent of the hus- 
band, must it ’—Yes, presumably so. 


684. Presumably so, you say /—I do not know that the 
investigation would be very close. Supposing the 
married woman appeared in the rate book, for example, 
as the owner, and occupier, of a particular property, no 
one would go behind that. 


685. Suppose the house were altogether in the name 
of the wife, where does the husband come in? Have 
such questions never been raised ‘—Yes, when the Board 
had to deal with election cases instances of the sort 
frequently arose. ‘Then generally there was an agree- 
ment produced, especially after the last Married Women’s 
Property Act, which showed that the house was the 
property of the wife. 


686. Then there is some certainty ?—I do not know 
that ; perhaps if every case were investigated closely in 
its distinct legal aspects there might be uncertainty. 


687. (Miss Hill.) Does it not practically turn very 
nae on whose name stands in the rate book !—Really 
it does. 


Superannua- 688. (Mr. Bentham.) Referring to your answer to 


ted officers as Question 21, are superannuated officers eligible for the 
guardians. position of guardian !—Yes, I think they are. 


voting at the election of guardians by the receipt of ~ 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


689. Going on to Question 29, has a county council Retirement 
power at any time to alter the method of retirement guardians. 
of guardians without the consent of the board of guar- 
dians which it would affect ?—Yes, in connection with 
orders under Sections 57 and 59 of the Local Government 
Act, 1888, the County Council probably have the 
power, but I should think that in no instance has such a 
thing been done ; I do not remember any. 


690. I do not recollect exactly the number of the Provision fe 
question in which it is dealt with, but.a point has been treatment ¢ 
raised with regard to the infectious Poor Law cases being infectious 
removed to infectious hospitals, which might be under a P@UPETS- 
borough council ; is it not the duty of borough councils 
to deal with all infectious cases apart from the Poor 
Laws ?—That is a very doubtful point of law. There 
are two cases in which the high court has endeavoured 
to solve the difficulty, but I do not think, up to the 
present, one can say that the high court has solved it. 


691. Even where the union is entirely within the 
council area’—Yes. The ordinary recommendation to 
boards of guardians is that they should invariably enter 
into an agreement with the local authority in order to 
avoid the question. 


692. Without an agreement would it be within the 
right ef the county council to refuse to take any in- 
fectious cases from a workhouse hospital —Not of the 
county council. I take it you are speaking now either 
of a hospital committee or of a town council. 


693. Either a town council or a county borough 
Council ?—They say that ; that is the position they take 
up very frequently. 
694. I thought the question in dispute was where the 
union was in more than one county /—There have been 
two cases, I think. Rawtenstall was a case in which they 
fought over the question of the reception into a borough 
hospital of the paupers who were inhabitants of the 
borough. That case, it was hoped, would settle the 
difficulty, but it did not. Recently another case has 
involved the question of liability arising otherwise than 
on contract, but there again the question has not been 
settled—at least not in a way which would afford | 
satisfactory guidance to local authorities. 4 


695. In the event of a county council refusing to take 
the cases, would it devolve upon the board of guardians 
to provide its own infectious hospital for small-pox, 
scarlatina, and other infectious diseases ?---Yes. 


696. (Mr. Nunn.) Asto the relation between the Local Powers of 
Government Board and the Metropolitan Asylums Local 
Board, when a question arises as to the provision of a Governmen: 
hospital or asylum for a fresh class of cases, has the Board over 
Metropolitan Asylums Board power to decide upon that Metropolite 
without any veto on the part of the Local Government Asylums 
Board ?—No. It would be necessary, in order to Board. 
authorise the establishment of asylums for a fresh class 
of cases, that a district should be formed for that 
particular purpose; and only the Local Government 
Board could form the district. 


697. When the Ringworm Schools were opened by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board was it necessary then !— 
Yes ; an order was issued dealing with all those classes. . 


698. On the other hand, what powers of resistance has } 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. I presume it has no 
power of resistance to an order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—It would not have in that case. The 
formation of the district entails certain consequences. 


699. If the Local Government Board ordered a fresh 
class of cases to be provided for, would they have to be 
provided for by the Metropolitan Asylums Board ’—A 
fresh district could be formed for dealing with a fresh 
class of cases. 


700. On the question of detaining lunatics in work- Detention ¢ 
houses, would it be within the power of the Local ee ig 
Government Board to order that the class of persons O74 aces 
suffering from senile dementia in London, should be ‘°* ous 
provided for by the guardians and not sent to the 
Asylums of the London County Council, or of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board !—No, not by the guardians. 


701. Could that be made the subject of an order by 
the Loca] Government Board ?—In the present state of 
the law, I should doubt whether the Board could make 
an order which would have the effect indicated. In the 
workhouse these persons would presumably be subject 
to the provisions of the Lunacy Laws as to imbeciles who 
can only be retained in a workhouse on certificates, 


702. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Referring to question Metropolita 
14, you state there that ‘Sec. 30, Sub-sec. 1 of the boroughs. - 
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London Government Act, 1899, provided for the transfer 
to the Metropolitan borough council of assistant 
overseers and other officers employed in the performance 
of the duties of overseers ;” I want to know whether 
ipso facto any official of the borough council becomes 
assistant overseer, or whether the borough council 
would have to appoint specially /—Certain existing 
assistant overseers, under the Act of 1899, were taken 
over by the borough councils and became officers of the 
borough councils. Apart from that, the borough 
councils have power to appoint officers of the same class 
or with the same duties. 


703. They had the power but not the necessity—that 
is they were not compelled ; is that it!—They were not 
absolutely compelled, but almost of necessity they had 
to do it where they did not take over the old officer. 


704. Would it then be the duty of such an officer, or 
of a Metropolitan borough council generally to expunge 
the names of those who have received parochial relief 
from the list of voters !—That would be the duty of the 
Town Clerk. He would have to do for the borough 
council the particular duty which elsewhere arises for 
performance by the overseer under the Registration 
Order of 1895. 


705. Then the power of expunging rests now with the 

Town Clerk ina metropolitan borough !—That would be 
so. 
- 706. I will go now to question 3], although I do not 
know whether you are the witness to whom I should put 
this: The guardians now have power to elect not more 
than two persons outside their own body, “from persons 
qualified to be guardians of the union” ; have you ever 
heard anything showing whether that is done or whether 
any complaint has been made about it, or whether there 
has been any suggestion that it is an unwise thing /—I 
should have no definite knowledge of the subject. 


707. In your replies to questions 62 and 63 I think 
what you have told us is that the difficulty in regard to 
combination for providing for the houseless poor arose 
through a vendor objecting to sell some land’—I think 
it was rather the other way about. I think that the 
vendor tried to enforce specific performance ; anyhow 
the matter got into litigation, and after that I rather think 
everybody was unwilling to go on with it. 


708. May I take it that the power to combine for that 
purpose is still a power though not exercised ’—It is 
still a power. 


709. Then, for instance, two or three Metropolitan 
boards of guardians may combine for the purpose of 
providing shelter for the houseless poor with work to be 
done after they had received their relief !—That is to say, 
they would become constituents of the district to be set 
up by the order of the Local Government Board ; but the 
institution, whatever you might call it—whether an 
asylum or any other institution—would be under the 
control of the board of management. 


710. ‘here was never anything, I suppose, obliging any 
houseless person to go to any special institution ?—I 
think not ; the experiment never got beyond the mere 
formation of the district. 


711. Then it has never had a fair trial ?’—Never. 


712. (Mr. Booth.) Turning to Question 13 (although 
you deal with the subject under the particular head of 
administration later), I desire to ask you generally on a 
point which I think comes better here, but I am afraid my 
question is a very ignorant question. I wish to know. 
Do the powers of the overseer supplement or act as a 
check upon those exercised by the guardians *—In the 
matter of relief ? 


713. 1 am talking of their entire duties, whatever they 
are !—No. 


714. It would be so in a matter of relief surely ?—In 
the matter of relief the powers of the overseers are 
limited by statute to the simple case of sudden and 
urgent necessity. 


_715. So that they do in fact supplement those exer- 
cised by the guardians !/—Yes, to that extent. 


716. Do their duties apply to in-door as well as to out- 
door relief ?~-Not in the case of overseers. 


717. In their case it is out door relief only (—Yes. 


718. (Chairman.) I am not quite clear about the 
peas of the Local Government Board over guardians. 
f the guardians were in default the Local Government 
Board has no power to supersede them, I understand !— 
That 1; so. 
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719. Assuming a board of guardians to be _con- 
tumacious and decline to obey an order of the Local 
Jovernment Board, what powers have the Local 
Government Board to enforce the order ?---Essentially 
the power would be that given by mandamus. 


720. Is there no direct power at all of superseding a 
board of guardians, either for its default in refusing to 
obey an order, or because it was extravagantly perform- 
ing its duties?—There is the power of dissolving the 
union and distributing the parishes amongst other 
unions. 

721. Assuming that you keep the union in its 
entirety and continue it there is no such power.—That is 
so. 

722. Now from your long experience can you tell us 
whether the Local Government Board have ever felt the 
absence of that power ?—Of late yearsI should say it 
has. 

723. Would you mind giving us an_ independent 
opinion? As legal adviser to the Local Government 
Board, would you like to have the power of declaring a 
board of guardians in default ’—I take it that the 
power that would be needed would be the power of 
appointing substitutes for the existing guardians. There 
is such a power, I believe, under the Irish law ; and in 
olden days as I have mentioned, ex-officio guardians 
supplied the element from which practically the vice- 
guardians or the substitutes for the elective guardians 
could be obtained. 


724. Were there any cases in the old days of the ex-officio 
guardians where they superseded the elected guardians ! 
—The supersession was in very small matters and_on 
perhaps only single occasions, because I think that 
generally the knowledge that the ex-officio guardians 
were there and ready to act checked the default. 


725. Would you say that the knowledge of the reverse, 
namely, that there is no such power now, encourages de- 
fault !—I should not like to go so far as to say that. 


726. (Sir Samuel Provis). I want to ask you one 
question arising out of an answer that you gave about 
the local Acts. The Local Government Board have 
power, have they not, on their own motion, to dissolve a 
union whether formed under the general law or not !— 
Yes. 

727. They cannot, can they, repeal or alter a local Act 
except upon application !—That is so. 


728. And the application must come, must it not, 
from the guardians or from other bodies having powers 
or duties to discharge under the Act ?—Yes, there is one 
exception, and I mention it simply because there have 
been instances in which the power has been exercised. 
That one exception is in the case where the alteration of 
a local Act is possible in connection with an order under 
Sec. 54 of the Local Government Act, 1888—that is, an 
order altering the boundary of a borough or county. 


729. (Mrs. Webb.) Do I understand that, as a_ matter 
of fact, the Local Government Board could not dissolve 
a local Act union if the persons objected !—They could 
dissolve the union, certainly. 

730. I mean the Local Act Body?—They could dis- 
solve the union altogether and then the Local Act Body 
would disappear, because, by virtue of a recent enact- 
ment, on the dissolution of the union, the Local Act 
Body disappears, that is, the corporation is dissolved 
with the union. It is the Local Act that cannot be 
altered, ordinarily, except upon the application of the 
Local Act Body. 


731. If youcan dissolve the union you can practically 
destroy the Local Act /—Not necessarily. 


732. I do not quite understand !—The Local Act 
might conceivably contain provisions—and many of 
them do—that would be outside the mere range of Poor 
Law duties. That is sometimes a difficult position. 


733. Then practically it comes to this—that you could 
destroy the local Act in so far as it affected the constitu- 
tion of the body !—Certainly. 


734, But not in so far as it affected the function of the 
body ?—That is to say, the new body would not have 
the functions of the old body, but it would be difficult in 
concrete cases to decide where those powers or duties 
were left; it might be chaos. 


735. They might be left in an obsolete body, hung up 
in the air without any other functions !—That is so. 


736. Like some of the directors of the poor in London 
now—for there are directors of the poor /—Yes, but they 
are still charity trustees. 
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737. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) With reference to the 
Douglas removal of patients from workhouses to infectious 
Adrian, diseases hospitals, when these patients are so removed, 

C.B., K.C. have the authorities of the infectious diseases hospital 
_ = the right of recourse against the Poor Law authorities 

15 Jan. 1906. for the cost of their maintenance and upkeep in the 

infectious diseases hospital, or do they maintain the 

patients themselves at their own cost ?—The arrange- 


Mr. Alfred 


Paupers in 
hospitals of 


Sanitary ment that is generally recommended (because the law is 

Authorities, 12 & somewhat uncertain condition) is that there should 
ye a definite agreement between the two bodies ; and 
under a definite agreement the town council, having the 
hospital, would be paid by the board of guardians so 
much per head. 

Powers of 738. (If. Booth.) Will you, turn please, to question 


guardians as 151, which refers to the purchase of land being allowed 

to land ar disallowed. Does the Act of 1867 disallow the pur- 

purchase. chase of land except for the enlargement of buildings, 
and does it allow the hiring of land for a five year’s 
term ?—The Act of 1867 does not prevent the hiring of 
Jand. 


739. I read your answer as meaning that, but I must 
have misread it. The restrictions on the use of 
provisions relating to compulsory purchase are, I under- 
stand, that these provisions are only to be put in force 
for the enlargement of workhouses, that is, the buying 
of land for that purpose, is it not ?—Yes, but the Act 
would not interfere with the hiring of land for that or 
any other purpose. 

740. But you cannot buy land except for the purpose 
of enlarging the building }—You cannot buy land under 
the Lands Clause Acts—that is the point. The Lands 
Clauses Acts do not apply to the purchase of land for 
Poor Law purposes generally, but they do apply in this 
particular instance and they apply in this limited way. 


741. Are there other provisions with regard to the 
purchase of land for other purposes ?—There are other 
provisions. There are provisions in the general Poor 
Law Acts. The Act, 5 & 6 William LV. ec. 69, is one. 

742. In your reply to question 160, you say, “The 
workhouse is to be considered as situated in the parish 
or in the union where an inmate resided last previously 
to his removal to the workhouse” ; howis the workhouse 
to be considered as situated in any union where it is 
not ?—That is a matter of construction. It is for the 
purposes of burial. 

Date of 743. Can you tell me the date of the second Report of 
second report the Poor Law Commissioners ?—1836. 


of Poor Law a “2 “ beets; yo 
Commission. 744 At page 196 the ae non-resident relief” is 
Definition of used ; does that mean relief to non-residents ?—That is 


relief to persons who are not resident in the union the 


-resident ; : : : : 
a hek : guardians of which pay the relief ultimately. 
Power to 745. (Mr, Russell Wakefield.) At Question 174 you are 
See asked “Is the General Consolidated Order periodically 
General revised and issued by the Local Government Board ” ? 


Consolidated and you reply “No, the General Consolidated Order is 

Order of a fixed code.” Do I understand that the power of the 

1847. President of the Local Government Board does not 
extend to an absolute alteration of that, but only to such 
changes as are necessitated by fresh legislation—in other 
words, is it a statutory power ?—His power is absolute 
as regards alteration ; 1t could be altered as often as he 
chose to alter it. As a matter of fact it is not treated 
like the code of the Board of Education, that is to say, 
there is not an annual revision of it ; it is revised only 
when occasion requires. 


746. The power of the President then, is the same 
over that order as over any other ?—Entirely so. 


747. Then at Question 253 Mr. Loch asks you “It says 
that a parent who neglects may get relief on loan for his 


* Neglect ” 
uncer the 


wo eo child ; what is the definition of ‘ neglect’ there ;” and 
tion of your answer is “J think that the expressien ‘habitual 
Cruelty to neglect’ as used in the ‘order, was intended to inclnde 
Children such neglect as is within the contemplation of the Pre- 
Acts. vention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904.” May 


I take it that that is the usual definition of neglect with 
regard to Poor Law relief generally adopted here ?—No. 
I think neglect within the meaning of the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Act has a more limited signification 
than under the Vagrancy Act, 1824. 

748. Neglect under the Vagrancy Act need not be such 
an extensive and in a sense cruel a thing as under the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act ?—I think that 
is so, 

749. Did the Prevention of Cruglty to Children Act 
supersede the other?—No, The Prevention of Cruelty 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


to Children Act superseded a provision which was in the 
Poor Law Amendment Act of 1868 and had reference to 
wilful neglect to provide adequate food, clothing, medicai 
aid or lodging for a child. That was repealed and the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act was substituted ; 
but the Vagrancy Act was not repealed, and that still 
remains. 

750. Then at Question 286 Mr. Loch says, * I thought 
that was valid still ?”—he is referring there to the power 
of the parish meeting to raise a rate specially for 
emigration purposes ; and you seem to imply in your 
answer that it may be in existence, but it has hardly 
ever been made use of ?—It has not been actually 
repealed ; that is all [meant. The enactment relating 
to the owners and ratepayers raising emigration expenses 
has not been actually struck off the Statute Book at 
remains there, but it is a dead letter ; it is not workable 
nowadays. 

751. (dr. Nunn.) I want to put one or two questions 
to you now about the reimbursement of relief. When 
money is or other valuables are found in the possession 
of the pauper on his entrance to the workhouse before it 
falls into the treasurer’s hands, have the guardians the 
power of dealing with it according to their discretion 
ang either giving it back to the relatives or retaining it } 
—Yes. 

752. Supposing it has passed into the hands of the 
treasurer, have they then lost that power ?—In a sense 
they have: that is to say they could not hand over the 
actual cash, or whatever it might be, to the relatives. 
But in all those instances they could themselves by an 
order upon the treasurer make the repayment. It would 
be a question whether they were acting strictly within 
their powers if they did it. 


753. It is a question ?—Of course there would be the 
question whether they were right in doing it. 


754. (Mr. Phelps.) Must you then not grant outdoor 
relief to that man ?’—Not necessarily: this isa case of 
repayment to relatives I understand. 


755. (Mr. Nunn.) My next question refers to the 
declaration of relief by loan ; is it necessary that the 
pauper should be in full possession of his senses when 
such a declaration is made ?—He should be certainly. 


756. Must he be ?— He ought to be. 


757. They cannot do it to a person who comes into the 
house drunk ?-—-I do not think they should. 


758.—With regard to discharge by the relieving 
officer, and the responsibility with regard to outdoor 
relief, supposing the guardians have offered to house 
the applicant, and the applicant refuses to avail himself 
of that offer, and applies to the relieving officer again, 
to what extent is it necessary that the relieving officer 
if he considers the applicant really destitute, should 
relieve him?—He should relieve him in necessaries, 
treating the case as one of sudden or urgent necessity. 


759. Could he give him atleast enough for one meal ?— 
Yes. 

760. I was wondering to what extent it was necessary 
for him to regard the applicant after he had furnished 
him with the immediate necessities ?—He should treat 
it as a case of sudden or urgent necessity, and give such 
relief as would be necessary to relieve that sudden or 
urgent necessity. 

761. Then has he discharged his responsibility until 
application is made to him again ?—That should be so 
ordinarily. 

762 (Mr. Bentham.) Will you go to Question 190, 
which gives the sections showing the powers of over- 
seers to grant relief. This question has been asked 
several times, but I do not feel quite clear about it yet. 
In case of sudden and urgent necessity are the guardians 
bound to honour whatever the overseers have given !— 
The relief given by the overseers in the case of sudden 
and urgent necessity would be a subject of charge in the 
accounts of the overseers. It is a parochial charge. 


763. Is it not part of the duty of a relieving officer to 
enter in his Application Report Book all applications 
for relief whether they might be made by the overseers 
or by the magistrates, or by any other person ; and in 
that case would that relief be legal if it did not appear 
in the relieving officer’s book ?—I do not think that the 
question of the legality of the relief would be affected by 
its appearing only in the overseer’s accounts. It would 
be a legal charge supposing that the case was one of 
sudden and urgent necessity, and it was given under 
circumstances that brought it within the powers of the 
overseers. 
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fe of 764. With regard to the powers of justices to grant section. There are agreements contemplated. It is Mr. Alfred 
ces to _—«*Felief, is their power somewhat narrower than the power _ essential that there should be a guarantee for repayment Douglas 
relief. Which is given to overseers ; is it limited to the casual from the local authority in the county, if it were a Adrian, 
poor, and to medical relief only in the case of sudden county scheme, that is if it were an internal scheme, or C-B., K.C. 
and dangerous illness ?—Sec. 27 deals with the powers from the Covernment of any Colony, if it were an .__ >—— 
of the justices in other cases. Restriction was put external scheme. You must have that ab initio, as it 1° Jan. 1906. 
upon the exercise of the justices’ powers in those cases were. eer 
by the decisions of the Courts. It was held that the 774. (Professor Smart.) I understand that when a Destitution 
justices who dealt with the = had to fork aes applies for relief he must give up everything ‘— as the 
regular ae omy Soe the summoning of the ot necessarily. condition of 
Penson NS ae i : rs 775. He gives up money I suppose 7—Yes. relief. 
765. Sec. 54 says : “Provided always that any justice 776. And valuables ?—Not necessarily ; some valuables 
of the peace shall be empowered to give a similar order yg would not pea mea 
: : ad . ght not. 
for medical relief (only) to any parishioner, as well as — : ‘ 
out parishioners where any case of sudden and dangerous 777. That is not the theory of the case, because that is 
illness may require it.” Am I to understand the word that he becomes entirely destitute before he gets relief ?— 
“only” to mean that they could not give relief to persons His destitution should, no doubt, be established ; but 
other than medical relief !—Sec. 27 is additional to that, YOu are not taking now the case of indoor relief—you 
and See. 27 is to this effect : “In any union which may re taking the case of relief in general. He would not 
be formed under this Act it shall be lawful for ey strip = ten ee A could be 
t : justices of the peace usually actin classed aS a valuable in order to entitle him to get 
peed kes dictates te sick Ries way be inated: relief. é 
their just and proper discretion to direct by order under 778. But a person cannot come into the poor-house 
Ir J prop’ : : : : : a 
their hands and seals that relief shall be given to any without breaking up his home for example /—No, per- 
adult person who shall from old age or infirmity of body haps not. 
be wholly unable to work without requiring that such 779. Then practically it comes so this, that as a theory 
person s ise » received = ar workhouse.” That is a a is dispoiled of everything before he gets poor 
additional to the power under See. 54. relief —As to what constitutes destitution no doubt the 
ef to 766. According to your answer to Question 255 under theory goes very far. : 
nbers of the Friendly Societies Acts guardians have “not totake | 780. Would you make a difference there between 
ndly into consideration any sum received froma Friendly income and capital, and say that a man must have no 
eties. Society as sick pay, except in so far as the sum exceeds income but still may have some capital—goods !—Yes; 
5s.a week”; if the guardians ignore this in practice n certain circumstances. 
what redress has the applicant !—I do not know. _ 781. If a pauper afterwards falls heir to a legacy there Reimburse- 
767. Then really it could become a dead letter?—I 1s a certain amount of claim on the part of the State—to ment of 
ought not to say that because, technically, thecase might a year’s maintenance, is there not ’—There is also a relief. 
be one in which the pauper might be heard, if application ase A AR ial here in ue cases has been 
were made for a mandamus toa board of guardians to exercised, and which enables guardians to recover more 
give relief. As a matter of fact there is no authentic than one year’s maintenance. 
report of the actual end of the only case of application on 782. It enables them to recover six years, does it not? 
behalf ofa pauper fora mandumus (Queen v. Guardians __Yeg, 
of Newtown, 28 J.P. 725); but so far as the case is reported 783. Does that 7 t of t for th 
it showed a disposition on the part of the Court ofQueen’s rea ed il at ae oo, tik ei Gee pag es Ibe ae 
Bench to entertain the application for the mandamus. State?_N 4 should Fine. nature of a loan by the 
rentice- 768. Referring now to question 273, as the system of SE vy a ae: ee ! 
e apprenticeship described in your answer there is now 784, Otherwise, how do you claim for a year’s main- 
considered to be out of date, and is seldom acted upon, tenance at all !—By Statute. 
is there anything in the orders or statutes to prevent a 785. Simply by Statute ?—That is all for the one year. 
board of guardians with the sanction of the Local he other kind of action is for money paid on behalf of, 
Government Board apprenticing a boy to be taught a or expenses necessarily incurred for the benefit of the 
trade, the guardians providing the difference between pauper. The body who have expended money on the 
the wages paid and the cost of the boy’s maintenance pauper’s maintenance during a certain period ask to 
in lodgings, and the guardians exercising the necessary be recouped, and, with that object, bring an ordinary 
oversight until the boy oe 25 pee the age at which he action. 
is capable of looking after himself, that is, at the + . Z : 
termination of the sarecment tT am aad that is 786, When apesin applic fr mit the frst thing 
rather an elaborate case. I think all that I can say 5 ve as Ra st hheeey Pe eer ee a ee T 
Ree ere ie 25, that, if there, were any general ought not to speak as tothe practice. There is no doubt 
cierats sontcolap “agar TOA he enn pce naene odes they do look about for relatives, or they should do so 
be within the powers of the Board ; but certainly a ~? : 
special order would be needed to deal with the matter. 787. To what _extent—to the parents, grandparents, 
It could not be dealt with under the existing provisions and children !—Yes. 
of the General Consolidated Order 3 if it could be done 788. And an order, in that case, may be passed upon 
it would have to be done under amended provisions. those blood relations 7—Yes. 
769. Apprenticeship of that kind is already done, but 789. To what amount—the full amount of the main- 
the eieuany 1S on fm pitino: gohet reutte SO, pay tenance !—That is determined by the justices. 
your notion wo e to put it on the footing of a z eters 
: : : . 790. Is there any principle in the matter ?—I do not 
ed apprenticeship, mould at-notd : think I can answer that qnestion; so much would 
a7h * saeetived appreniiceship. ae apne ar depend upon practice. 
ance !—For that you would certainly need a special order é : : 
foo even if it were within the powers of a special order. bee a ame claim for the full amount of the 
cal 771. Referring now to question 281 are the powers of F hia a ee 
norities emigration under the Unemployed Workmen Act 792. Is there any claim on brothers and sisters t_No. 
ration intended to supersede the powers of guardians to 793. Only on parents, grandparents, and children /— 


emigrate persons who are not actually chargeable ?—I do 
not think there is any such intention: certainly not. 
The act is not intended to supersede those powers ; the 
two are to work side by side, I should rather say. 


772. Then there are three authorities now with power 
to emigrate, namely, county councils, board of 
guardians, and distress committee ?—Distress com- 
mittees having the powers of central bodies, yes. But I 
think you must eliminate county councils for the 
present ; technically there is that power of borrowing 
under the Local Government Act, 1888, but the power 
is one that has never yet been exercised. 


773. There is nothing to prevent its being exercised, 
is there ?—I am notatallsure. It isa peculiarly worded 


429. 


That is so ; and in the case of the grandchild, it is not 
reciprocal, 


794. Generally speaking, the non-payment of Poor Disfranchise. 
Rates is a disqualification for the franchise !—Speaking ment. 


very generally, yes. 


795. You note that the excusal from payment is rot 
poor relief ?—It is not. That was decided by the High 
Court. 


796. And does not disqualify ?—It does not disqualify. 


797. That means that a person must. be formally ex- 
cused —Yes ; under 54 George IIL, c. 170, Sec. 11. 


798. But you cannot tell us anything positively about 
the position of the man who does not pay his poor 
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816. In regard to question 200 I am afraid I am not Discharge 
quite clear in my own mind yet, in spite of all that has of pauper 
been said, about the responsibility of parents ; if I might without 
give a case it: would perhaps put the question best. I dependant 


rates and yet has not been excused !— Speaking generally, 
a man who does not pay his rates would be disqualitied. 


799. Am I to understand that when any munici- 
pality establishes temporary relief work, such employment 
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is poor relief and disqualification for the franchise !— 
No, certainly not. 

800. I rather gathered that from answer to question 
118 where you take the case of breaking stones !—The 
work was provided by the guardians in that case. 


801. Could you give me the date of that case ?—I am 
sorry I have not a note of it with me, but I will supply 
the date. 


802. You make a reference to the disposal of corpses 
to anatomical schools, and you say that payment cannot 
be given to an official for that ; are there any special 
regulations as to' the disposal of unclaimed corpses to 
schools of Anatomy and schools of that sort —There are 
no Poor Law regulations. 


803. What regulations are there ?—That would come 
under the Anatomy Act. 


804. And so would be beyond our scope altogether /— 
Quite so. 


805. (Mr. Phelps.) In regard to the General Con- 
solidated Order of 1847, are new orders attached to it ; 
does it steadily grow ?—I believe it does steadily grow 
on the whole, but the process would be ordinarily to 
rescind portions of it or vary portions and issue a_ fresh 
order dealing with the subject matter of that portion. 


806. Is it within your knowledge that in many 
quarters it is thought that a new edition of the General 
Consolidated Order would be a great convenience to 
officials ?—I have heard that said, certainly. 


807. It has been brought under my notice a great 
many times lately in connection with this inquiry. Has 
the Local Government Board ever contemplated a 
revised edition /—Certainly. 


808. Is it likely to be propounded ?—That is rather 
outside my scope. 


809. With regard to Question 189 and the powers of 
the justices, am | to understand you to say that, as the 
law stands, if the justices of a borough or of a district 
thought that the board of guardians were acting very 
harshly in the matter of relief, they would have it in 
their power to reverse their decision practically in the 
case of applicants who have been offered the work- 
house !—Provided they came within that particular 
section. That was in fact suggested by Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn in the particular case in which I 
mentioned that an application for a mandamus had been 


was at a board of guardians the other day and a proposal 
was made with regard to a man and his wife and four 
children who were in the workhouse. It was proposed 
to let the man and his wife and two children go out and 
to maintain the other two children in the workhouse at 
the cost of the ratepayers. Would that be legal ?—What 
order was in force ; was it the Outdoor Relief Prohibi- 
tory Order ? 

817. I could not say: it was at Lewes ?—It might 
not be absolutely illegal, but it might be defective 
administration. 


818. Would they have to report it to the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?’—If the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order 
were in force they would. 


819. And has the Local Government Board power to 
allow it !—Yes. 

820. It has been done under the Outdoor Relief Pro- 
hibitory Order. Would it be the duty of the auditor to 
surcharge them in a case of that sort —No, I do not 
think he could surcharge in that case. 


821. What is the position of the law with regard to 
the payment of rent!—The payment of rent is within 
the prohibitions of the two orders, except rent for a 
night’s shelter or temporary lodgings. In article 5 ot the 
Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order the provision runs thus 
—‘“Tt shall not be lawful for the guardians or any of their 
officers, or for the overseer or overseers of any parish in 
the union to pay, wholly or in part, the rent of the house 
or lodging of any pauper, cr to apply any portion of the 
relief ordered to be given to any pauper in payment of 
any such rent, or to retain any portion of such 
relief for the purpose of directly or indirectly 
discharging such rent, in full or in part, for any 
such pauper ; provided always that nothing in this article 
contained shall apply to any shelter or temporary 
lodging procured in any case of sudden and urgent 
necessity or mental imbecility or shall be taken to pre- 
vent the said guardians in regulating the amount of 
relief t» be afforded to any particular person from con- 
sidering the expense to be incurred by such person in 
providing lodging.” 

822. (Mr. Nunn ) That is directed to payment of rent 
by the officer, and not by the pauper ?—As regards the 
pauper, the guardians may take into account in the 
amount of relief which they give the possible demancs 
upon him for rent. 


823 (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to the general orders, p,ecentati 
are they still presented to Parliament every year !— of orders t 
A certain number of orders are always presented to Partiament 
Parliament. 


824, Are those general orders ’—When an order is 
general it has to be presented, and there is a routine 
arrangement with regard to presentation. An order is 
general when it is issued to more than two unions. 


825. As regards the validity of the general orders, General 
have they been questioned in the Law Courts ; have orders 
you had a certiorari agaiinst a general order !—The impugned 
applications by way of certorari, I think, were as a rule Law Court 
against single orders—that is special orders—but it is 
just conceivable that one of those orders may have been 
issued to two unions, which would make it a general 
order. I do not, however, recall a case. 


826. I do not quite understand the distinction between pj ference 
special and general orders ; is it simply the issue of the petween 
same order at different dates to different unions which special and 


made. 


810. Do you know whether such cases often occur ?— 
I should think they would be exceedingly rare. 


811. I speak from knowledge, because in my own union 
there was such a case. An attempt was made to over- 
ride the decision of the guardians by applying to the 
justices, and the justices ordered relief ; through some 
informality it fell through in the end. Do you think it 
would be possible or legal for the justices, now deliber- 
ately and consistently to over-ride the action of the 
guardians ?—Speaking from that one particular case 
which was before the High Court, I should say that the 
High Court would recognise the power of the justices to 
over-ride the decision of the guardians, provided of course, 
that the circumstances were favourable to their excer- 
cising their jurisdiction. 

812. With regard to the prohibitory order, I did not 
quite understand ‘from your answer to Question 197 
whether there is any principle with regard to its applica- 


Topographi- 
cal applica- 


tion of : fs gee ure ; : 3 ae ; 
prohibitory tion. You said in general terms that the prohibitory constitutes it a special order as distinguished from a& general 
order, | order and the regulation order were applied, the one to general order?—The old distinction was that if one orders. 


the rural districts and the other to more populous 
centres ; is there any principle of distinction between the 
two, numerical or other /—Originally in the one case the 
Poor Law Commissioners adopted what they called pre- 
paratory rules, and those they issued to the rural areas, 
and to the less populous towns. Following those has 
come the outdoor relief prohibitory order, which they 
settled before they went out of office. 


_813. Is there any definition of “less populous” ?— 
No. 
814. Is there any numerical distinction ?—The 


distinction arises from the selection of unions to which 
the order is addressed. 


815. And that is almost arbitrary,244-Certainly in t’ at 
sense. 


order was issued to more than two unions it became a 
general order. 

827. Supposing you issued the order at different dates 
to different unions would not that still be a special 
order ?—That would certainly be a special order and not 
a general order. 

828. So that you could make it not a general order if 
you chose ?—Yes ; but of course there were reasons for 
issuing general orders in the early days. 


829. Do they still obtain?—Yes. General orders now 
are in a somewhat different position from what they 
were when the Poor Law Commissioners were acting. 
General orders now apply not merely to Poor Law 
matters, but to other powers that the Board possess ; so 
that very frequently a general order is, one might say, 
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almost the only way in which certain regulations can be 
applied. 


t of 830. On questions with regard to the relief of distress, 
ra like different forms of diet and outdoor relief—for 
; . 


instance the Whitechapel Order—is it now the practice 
of the Local Government Board to issue a new policy in 
the form of special orders which will be repeated to 
different unions ?—As regards diet the last order was a 
general order. 


831. Take the special order for the Chorlton Union 
which enabled the Chorlton Union not to weigh the 
bread ; that was a most important order; if that was 
issued to a great many unions, one after the other, that 
would really be a change in the law under which the 
eg hes of guardians acted, would it not?—That- would 
De SO. 


832. Is part of the difficulty of consolidating the 
general orders that you have been changing your policy 
by special orders ?—I do not think that change of policy 
would be-a-practical difficulty in the way of consoli- 
dation. 


833. You have a great many important special orders ; 
there is for instance the special order with regard to 
Whitechapel, allowing outdoor relief to the family of a 
man if he himself comes into the workhouse ; I do not 
know whether that has been issued to a good many 
unions ’—It hardly deserves the name of an important 
order, I think ; it is merely an explanatory order, show- 
ing what could practically be done under the Out-Door 
Relief Regulation Order. 


834. Turning back to the Chorlton order with regard 
to bread, that enabled the Chorlton Board of Guardians 
not to weigh the bread to the paupers?—I am afraid I do 
not know anything of the genesis of the Chorlton order, 
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835. Where do we find these general orders since 1834; Myr. Alfred 


how could we obtain them so as to see what they consist Douglas 
of ?—I am afraid that could only come from the records Adrian, 
of the Local Government Board. C.B., K.C. 


836. Would it be possible for us to obtain a set of 15 Jar. 1906 
those general orders /—1 should hardly think it is “° “"° : 
possible. 4 Accessibility 

837. I notice that up to the year 1859 or about that of general 
time, you had official circulars: which gave all these orders issued 
documents /—The Poor Law Commissioners and Poor since 1874. 
Law Board issued such circulars, but even they did not 
give all the general orders. 


838. You do not think they did ?—I am sure they did 
not. 

839. Could we extract those general orders from your 
reports ?—It would have to be done from the records ; 
but the labour of compiling such a list would be so 
enormous that I do not know when it would finish. 


840. How many general orders on a rough guess do 
you suppose there have been since 1834?—I could not 
hazard a guess. Within the definition every order 
issued to two unions would count. The orders were 
issued and then rescinded in the days of the Poor Law 
Commission. The trouble that I am thinking of would 
be in their time. 


841. Would it not be possible to find them in the 
Poor Law Commission Reports?—No. It would be 
possible to find them in the registers of the Local 
Government Board and they could be traced with a con- 
siderable amount of labour. 


842. Could anyone having access to those registers 
trace them?—I should think so, but I do not know 
whether the registers in the days of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners were kept with sufficient nicety to answer 
this particular purpose. 
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want to come back to the question of the general orders. 
I understood from you that they are laid before Parlia- 
ment from year to year; are they issued to members as 
Parliamentary papers ?—I do not know what the pro- 
cedure is with regard to particular orders which are in 
fact laid upon the table. 


844. Should we find them in the proceedings of the 
House ?—The department concerned with laying them 
before the House would be able to answer. I have no 
personal knowledge of the procedure. 


845. Has the Local Government Board no complete set 
of these general orders ?— There are volumes which may 
contain a complete collection. 


846. I am told there is a row of volumes of general 
orders bound, numbered, and indexed ; is that so ?— Yes. 
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K.C., recalled; and further Examined. 
847. How far back do those go ?—I could not tell you. Mr. Alfred 


848. Would it be possible for us to have the loan of yenebee: 
those volumes ?—On that I think a question must be put CB., K.C. 


to the department. 

849. With regard to the special orders, have they the 16 Jan. 1906. 
force of law equally with general orders ?— Yes, so far 
as the particular locality is concerned. 

850. Has their validity been questioned in the law Special 
courts? I gather from your evidence that there have Orders 
been two cases ?—I think there were more than two impugned in 
cases. In the past, especially in the Metropolis, the law Courts. 
Poor Law Commissioners had, I should think, at least 
half-a-dozen of their orders questioned. 








851. Those were generally, I think, in the case of unions 
under local Acts, were they not ?—Almost, I think, with- 
out exception,—they were all under local Acts. 


* N.B.—It should be borne in mind that, since the dates at which this witness appeared before the Royal 
Commission, various Statutory enactments and judicial decisions have, in several respects, affected the legal position as 


described in his evidence. 
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852. Could we have a list of the cases in which the 
validity of special orders has been questioned ?—I dare- 
say a list could be compiled in the department. 


853. I notice that the policy of the central authority 
as regards relief committees is entirely dependent on 
special orders, that is to say, it is by a special order that 
a union is permitted to have a relief committee instead 
of sitting as a whole in the relief of cases ?—There are 
district relief committees, no doubt. 


854. And only district relief committees ?—“ District 
relief committee,” I think, is the usual phrase adopted 
to describe the committee set up under special orders. 


855. Could a board of guardians, without a special 
order, divide into committees for the relief of distress ?— 
For the relief of destitution, yes. 


856. What is the distinction ?7—In the one case the 
district committee is set up under an express statutory 
enactment giving the Board power to start such an 
organisation. In the other case, the power of the guar- 
dians is derived from the Local-Government Act, 1894, 
which incorporates provisions of the Public Health Act, 
1875, with respect to meetings and the transaction of 
pusiness. 


857. So that a meeting of a board of guardians could 
break up into committees and take cases separately with- 
out a special order ?—Provided that the regulations 
of the board of guardians were made to meet the par- 
ticular case. 


858. Would those regulations be given in a special 
order ?—No, the regulaticns would be made by the board 
of guardians. 


859. I notice that there was a special order of the Local 
Government Board insisting that the district relief com- 
mittees should be composed only of the guardians of the 
district ; is that still in force ?—There are so many of 
them that one would like the name of the particular 
committee. 


860. Glen gives it, but of course he does not give the 
date ; he says it was issued to fourteen unions between 
1843 and 1882 ?—I daresay that is right. 


861. That is a very important point in policy, because 
the whole question of whether the guardians ofa particular 
district give relief or not is mixed up with corruption. 
Gan we ascertain whether those orders are still in force ?— 
No doubt. 


862. Then that information could be provided. Now 
with regard to the speciel order of the Wirral Union in 
Cheshire which is noticed in Glen, allowing guaidians to 
supply food and alcoholic liquors to poor persons during 
harvest time; is that still in force ?—I really do not 
know. 


863. How can we judge of the policy of the central 
authority with regard to alcoholic liquor without knowing 
that ?—I am afreid I can hardly answer that question. I 
am not here to discuss policy. 


864. We are now discussing law under which boards of 
guardians work ; that would be part of the law, would it 
not ?—A district relief committee order ? 


865. No, the question of alcoholic liquor. You see 
there is a special order under which one union has work 
or is working, which enables them to give alcoholic drink 
to poor persons under certain circumstances ; that would 
be part of the law under which that union acted, would it 
not ?—Certainly. 

866. Then we could not understand the law laid down 
by the Locel Government Board witbout having that and 
similar orders ?—Quite so. 


867. There is also (in connection with the temperance 


Guardians at question) an order which you yourself referred to—which 


public-house. 


was a special order, I understood—which prohibited 
guardians from meeting in a public-house ?—That is 
statutory. It was not an order. 


868. I beg your pardon, but I understood it was an 
order. At question 35 you say, the Local Government 
Board were advised that they had power to make an order 
as to the place of meeting of a board of guardians so as to 
prevent their meeting at a public-house ?—That is the 
case. 


869. Was that order issued ?—I think not. 


870. That was merely an expression of opinion by the 
lawyers then ?—By the law officers of the Crown. 


871. In view of the importance of these special orders Accessibi 
as embodying policy, how can we get at them ?—I am of Special 


afraid that that question must be addressed to the Local Orders. 


Government Board. 


872. Would it not be necessary for the auditor of a 
district to have a complete set of these special orders 
with a view to surcharges ?—Certainly. 


873. Then the auditors could give us those ?—I should 
think that the application might well be made to head 
quarters rather than to auditors. 


874. A sympathetic Local Government Board could 
give us those orders, or, at any rate, such of those orders 
as made new departures or experiments, whether they 
failed or succeeded. Then you referred to a famous 
circular issued by Mr. Goschen ; that was a very important 
document as a declaration of policy, was it not ?—Yes, it 
was the minute of the 20th of November, 1869. 


875. I suppose there are other important circulars by Accessibi 
the Local Government Board determining the policy ?— of Cireula 


On that particular question ? 
876. No, on other questions ?—Yes. 


877. There is, for instance, the Workhouse Infirmary 
Circular of 1897, and there are the Unemployed Circulars 
of 1886 and 1892. Would it be possible for us to have 
any opinion about the administration of relief in England 
without knowing about those circulars ?—I am afraid I 
can hardly answer that question. The circulars have, 
from time to time, been issued to accompany orders dealing 
with various questions relating to relief. 

878. They have sometimes been issued without orders 
have they not ?—Occasionally. 

879. Does the Local Government Board keep files of 
these circulars ?—Certainly. 

880. I assume that these might be supplied if the 
Local Government Board desired to supply them ?—If 
they are still in print. 

881. But you would have a copy and you could lend 
them ?—I daresay the copies are complete, but I have no 
personal knowledge as to that. 


Governm« 


882. About destitution, I did not quite understand Destitutic 
whether, assuming that a widow asked for out-door relief as a condil 


and she happened to have a Chippendale chair value £5, of relief. 


that would disqualify her from getting 1elief ?—I think not. 


883. If she had a bag of old gold coins value £20, in her 
possession, would that disqualify her—I mean old coins 
which coula not be immediately used; of course, she 
could not have £200 of current coir ir her possession 
without being aisqualified ?—I believe there is a decision 
(Moss v. Hancock; Law Reports 1899, 2 Queen’s Bench, 
111; 68 Law Journal, Queen’s Bench, 657) which might 
Support an argument that the old coins would be 
equivalent to money for the purposes of Sec. 16 of the 12 
and 13 Vic., ¢. 103. 


884. Would personal ornament come under that ?— 
T think not. 


885. The point is this that for indoor relief you 
would, more or less, have to part with those things, would 
you not, or would it hold the same with indoor as with 
outdoor relief ?—Some personal possession would cer- 
tainly be retained by the pauper—the widow’s wedding 
ring, for example; I have never seen any suggestion that 
she should be made to part with that. 


886. Would there be any distinction with regara to 
property between a person who went into the House and 
a person who accepted relief outside ?—In the case of 
the person who accepted relief outside, anything in the 
nature of money or valuable security for money might 
be taken by the guardians. 

887. And that would be the same in the case of a person 
going indoors ?—The person going indoors could hardly 
take furniture and other possessions with him or her. 


888. Therefore, they would have to be disposed of ?— 
In some sort of way. 
889. (Dr. Downes.) On the general question of 1elief 


has there been any attempt to define what destitution 
means ?—There is no absolute statutory definition 
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Such definition as exists must be gathered rather from 
pronouncements on particular cases, [ think. 


890. Would the same answer apply to the words, 
“sudden and urgent necessity ’’ which appear in various 
statutes and orders ?—In a way, yes. But those words 
have had a development. I believe that the Poor Law 
Commissioners at one time—quite in the early days— 
treated them as applicable only to cases where a house 
had been burnt down or some calamity of that sort had 
befallen the man; but the meaning has beer very much 
widened. 

891. Taking the question of relief in the broad sense, I 
think the securities for the relief of the really destitute 
are very ample, setting aside the question of the overseers, 
and taking the case of the relieving officer or of the master 
of the workhouse ?—Quite so. 


892. If a really destitute person applies for relief to one 
of those two officers—there are, I think, very ample 
securities that that relief will be given ?—Quite so. 


893. There is, first of all, the authority of the guardians? 
—Yes. 


894. Then, I think, there is the authority of the central 
body who have power to dismiss those officers ?—Yes. 


895. And behind all that lies an appeal to the law ?— 
Yes. 

896. Would an indictment lie against an officer who 
allowed a person to suffer or to perish from neglect ?— 
An officer might be indicted for negligence of a serious 
kind. 


897. Then, there is the more cumbrous machinery of a 
mandamus, I suppose ?__Yes, as against the guardians. 
As regards the mandamus, we have only the solitary case 
which I referrea to the other day and the final issue of 
which is in some uncertainty. 


898. If we turn to the manner in which the relief is 
given, what would be the checks against illegal or ex- 
travagant expenditure ?—Illegal expenditure would be a 
subject of disallowance or surcharge by the auditor. 
He also has a power of dealing with unieasonable ex- 
penditure ; but the question of unreasonable expenditure 
in the matter of relief is often a aifficult one. The dis- 
tributors of the relief have a discretion which of course 
goes some way as an authority, where it is a question of 
amount. 

899. I take it that it is easier for an auditor to deal 
with an illegal payment than it is for him to deal with an 
extravagant payment ?—It is so where relief is in question. 


900. Take for example, the case of medical relief on 
which I touched yesterday, as I was not aware then that 
your subjects were being taken in sections. What is 
the control over the very extensive powers of the guar- 
dians to send persons for curative treatment ; would that 
power enable them to send a man out of England for 
treatment ?—No, I think not. 


901. I can understand that in most cases it would 
be clearly unreasonable; but let me put a con- 
crete instance which is, at the same time, an actual 
instance. Guardians have under their charge a leper 
for whom they can find no accommodation in England, 
but may possibly find accommodation abroad; would 
their powers be sufficiently extensive to deal with a case 
of that sort ?—No. 


902. Behind the auditor comes the central authority 
as a check on extravagant expenditure ?—Yes. 


903. I think it may be realisea that in dealing with a 
popularly elected body on a democratic franchise, the 
powers of the central authority are not so easy in practice 
as they may be on paper and in law ?—Of course there 
are difficulties. 


904. It is a fact, I think, that for the last half century 
or so, the original scheme of the Commissioners fr keep- 
ing the central authority clear of politics, has been aban- 
doned ?—Since 1847, there has been a_ political 
head of the Local Government Board. 


905. I suggest that the good sense of the guardians 
and their responsibility to their constituents, as matters 
stand now, should be securities for the proper expendi- 
ture of the money entrusted to them ?—Quite so. 


906. I think in the course of your evidence you have 
said that the question of medical relief has grown up 


rather by practice than by Statute ?—That was the Mr. Alfred 
view of the Poor Law Commissioners. Douglas 

907. You have mentioned to us the case of persons enon a 
being sent to Bath and Buxton in the old days; that is “~~? “~~ 
an old illustration, is it not ?—It is an old illustration 1g Jan. 1906, 
of non-resident relief. 

908. Now, with regard to the attendance on the sick 
poor; the ordinary course is by an order given by the 
relieving officer, is it not ?—Yes. 

909. But there are provisions, I think, for attendance 
without an order ?—There are cases of permanently 
disabled paupers who are put on a permanent list; and 
the exhibition to the district medical officer of a ticket 
entitles them to his attendance. 

910. The payment of medical officers under the present p, ate 
system, I think, is by a fixed salary supplemented by Modical 
fees for certain surgical operations ?—That is so. Officers. 

911. The Commissioners, I believe, at one time favoured 
payment by salary on the permanent list of sick, with 
additional payments for extra cases; was that power 
given to the guardians by order ?—I do not remember 
that the particular arrangement actually commended 
itself to the Commissioners, but it has been proposed 
from time to time. 





912. I was under the impression there was something 
of that sort, and that the ground was that it would en- 
courage independent poor to provide for themselves 
through sick clubs and friendly societies ?—I think 
also that payment by a fee for each case has been pro- 
posed, in order to facilitate the recovery of relief by 
way of loan. 

913. How would relief by loan be recovered; would Recovery of 
it. be in the County Court ?—Hither in the County Court loan relief. 
or, in certain cases, before the justices. 

914. In addition to the cases on the permanent sick Medical 
list, I think under an Act of 1828, some boards of guar- relief by 
dians have made arrangements for attendance on a sick ordinary 
person, and in certain cases of emergency by any medical practitioner. 
practitioner ; I do not know whether you are acquainted 
with those ?—They have that power under Sec. 2 of 11 
and 12 Vic., c. 110. 

915. Would that be available in midwifery cases, if 
the guardians chose to put it in force ?—It is hardly 
intended to meet cases of that description. The Act 
was really devised to meet cases analogous to those of 
persons who, in the old law, were called the casual poor, 
that is, where accident befell a man away from home and 
he needed assistance. 

916. Do you think it would be straining the original 
application of the Act ?—I think so. The original in- 
tention certainly was not to meet such cases,—that is, 
as a matter of ordinary procedure. 


917. In the Metropolis there is an elaborate system Metropolitan 
of dispensaries under the Acts of 1867 and 1869, I think ? dispensaries, 
—That is so. 

918. Is there any equivalent provision in the provinces ? 

—None. 

919. In the Metropolis, in fact, the provision 
for medical relief is rather more extensive than it is in 
the provinces ?—I think so. 

920. Is there not a section for varying the appointments y arying of 
of officers in one of the old Metropolitan Acts. where it appointments 
is desirable for the purposes of classification or for certain of officers. 
improvements of administration ?—Yes. 


921. Is there anything equivalent to that in the pro- 
vinces ?—No. It may be pointed out that Section 41 of 
the Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1876, extended the power to “the contract with or 
appointment of any officer appointed by a board of 
guardians.” 

922. And that does not apply to the provinces, then ? 
—No, that only applies to the Metropolis. 

923. May I take it that there has been no extension 
of that to the provinces ?—On changes of area there 
might be a provision for compensation to officers whose 
emoluments would be affected by the changes. That 
is in force in the provinces. 

924. Since the date of that Statute the superannuation 
Act has been passed, has it not ?—Yes; but there was 
a Superannuation Act in force before that date. 


925. But not of the same character ?—Nuw. 
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12 MINUTES OF 


926. Under the Superannuation Act is there any 
limitation as to compensation ?7—Two-thirds is the 
actual limit in the case of superannuation. 


927. But in the event of the termination of an office 
is there any limitation ?—It would be under the pro- 
visions of other Statutes that the question of compensa- 
tion would arise—especially under the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1867. 


928. I suggest that it may occasionally happen that a 
change in the appointment of an officer may be desirable, 
but that officer may have contributed for a number of 
years to a superannuation fund which would render the 
change more difficult ?—Section 8 of the Poor Law 
Officers’ Superannuation Act 1896 is intended to provide 
for that case; whether it does actually provide for it 
satisfactorily in all instances Iam not prepared to say, 
but it is intended to meet that case. 


929. With regard to the question of the payment of 
medical officers, I should have asked you whether the 
orders were ever suspended as to fees ?—Yes. 


930. In the Metropolis I think the guardians can 
contract with the hospitals for reception of patients ?— 
Yes. 


931. Is there any equivalent provision in the provinces ? 
—The power to subscribe extends to the provinces, and 
they would get presumably something for their subscrip- 
tion in the way of the reception of the paupers. 


932. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is that power the 
power of subscription to infectious hospitals or to non- 
infectious hospitals ?—To all hospitals. 


933. (Dr. Downes.) Take the case of relief given to 
persons suffering from delirium tremens ; are you aware 
of any case in the courts where it has been endeavoured 
to bring them within the Vagrancy Act ?—There is a 
case on the notes; I mentioned one and that is the only 
case I know. 


934. I think the case failed, did it not ?—Yes. 


935. (Chairman.) May I ask what was the object of 
the case—was it to reimburse the guardians ?—That was 
the object in another case, namely, the Guardians of the 
West Ham Union v. Pearson (62 Law Times, New Series, 
638). There the ob;ect was attained, for it was held that 
at common law the Guardians could recover the expenses 
incurred. 


936. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I should like to ask a question 
on the liability of the officers. Supposing an applicant 
for relief suffered through the neglect of a relieving officer 
to report his case or to attend to it, would the relieving 
officer ke liable, and could the applicant sue him for 
neglect ?—The officer might be subject to indictment 
according to two decisions, namely, Clark v. Joslin (15 
Cox, Criminal Cases, 746) and Queen v. Curtis (27 Law 
Times, New Series, 762). Those cases show that an indict- 
ment will lie against a relieving officer for negligence in 
relieving the poor. 


937. Supposing there was what is known as a starva- 
tion case which ensued because the pauper had refused 
indoor relief, and had been refused outdoor relief, would 
he have any cause of action against the guardians or the 
officials 7A question of that sort would depend so very 
much upon the actual facts that I do not think I could 
give a general answer. 


938. So that the mere fact that indoor relief had been 
offered and refused would not necessarily exonerate the 
guardians ?—I think not. 


939. (Mr. Loch.) Why should it not be so under the 
law? 1t is an offer of relief and the person is destitute, 
is it not in the discretion of the guardians to offer what 
they think desirable ?—Certainly they may make the 
offer, but the man must not starve because he does not 
accept the offer. If they have cognisance of a case of 
destitution it would be their duty or the duty of their 
officer to watch that case. 


940. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) So that he would have a right 
not only to relief, but to relief of the kind he preferred ?— 
I do not know that one could go quite so faras that. He 
would be entitled to some relief—to relief sufficient to 
keep him from starvation. 


941. And he might practically choose whether it should 
be in the house or out ?—In that senge he might. 


EVIDENCE : 


942. (Mr. Loch.) Might I ask a similar question in 
regard to an old woman who was offered to be moved 
into an infirmary, and she says, ‘‘ No, I won’t go in”’; 
are the guardians not quit of their responsibility in any 
sense when they have offered exactly what their medical 
officer advised and what is best for the woman ?—I think 
they are not quit of their responsibility in any sense—that 
is, of their whole responsibility. 


943. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) These cases arise pretty often, 
and I was hearing of one only yesterday ?—No doubt they 
do ; and very difficult cases they are. 

944. I understand that under the out-door relief orders 
it is illegal to give out-door relief to men who are in 
employment and who are earning wages ?—If you are 
referring to the Out-Door Relief Regulation Order, yes. 


945. But it does not apply to women earning wages— Relief to 


1 mean it is not illegal to give out-relief to women who women 
are earning money ?—I think it is illegal in certain circum- earning 


stances. 


946. I think according to the wording of the order 
it only applies to males ?—It applies to the able-bodied. 


947. The words are that relief is prohibited “ to able- 
bodied males while in employment ?—Yes, I see that 
in the case of the women also you are referring to a Poor 
Law Union in which the Out-Door Relief Regulation 
Order is in force. 


948. So that in giving out-relief to women who are 
actually earning wages—as guardians do very largely— 
the guardians are within their rights, because, as I under- 
stand, it is legal ?—Yes. 

949. It could be made illegal, I suppose, by a change 
in the order ?—Yes. 


950. I believe that last winter there were men who Relief to 


wages. 


were alternating between working for the borough council persons 


and receiving relief from the guardians, that is, they were casually 


earning wages from the council, say, on two days in the employed. 


week, and then going to the guardians for relief ; would 
that be legal ?—It would depend upon their position 
at the time when they made the application. Presum- 
ably they had exhausted their resources when they made 
their application to the guardians, or professed that they 
had. 

951. So that the occasional employment would not 
disqualify them for relief ?—I think not in certain 
circumstances. 


952. Is there any provision to prevent emergency polies in 


relief being continually given to the same people ?— gydden or 
That is to say, is there any provision which puts a limit urgent 


on the time during which relief in a case of sudden or necessity. 


urgent necessity may be given ? 


953. If it is given say one week, can it be given again 
the next week, and so on ?—It should not be given 
without special investigation of the circumstances of 
the case so as to establis the recurrence of the necessity. 

954. Practically, I believe that is done very largely ; 
it is repeatedly given and the1e appears to be nothing 
to prohibit it if the guardians choose to do it ?—I have 
heard of it as a bad practice. 


955. (Mr. Nunn.) When I asked yesterday on the 


same point about the discharge by the relieving officer Raa 


of his responsibility in regard to a case that had been Officer in 


rejected for out-door relief, but had had the House offered, cases of 


I understood you to say that the relieving officer would sudden or 


deal with any further application on the part of the Urgent 


applicant as one of sudden or urgent necessity, and that 7°°essity- 


when he had relieved it to the extent the sudden or 
urgent necessity demanded he would have discharged 
his responsibility ; but I see in the notes in reply to Q. 
761 you say ‘‘ That should he so ordinarily.”’ A very 
important point, I think, in connection with the ad- 
ministration of out-door relief is to what extent the 
relieving officer has discharged his responsibility when 
he has dealt with a case in that manner. Supposing 
he gives enough to satisfy the immediate wants of an 
applicant, can he legally await a further application 
from the applicant or must he watch the case ?—He 
should watch the case. 


956. Might I ask exactly what watching the case means 
in those circumstances ; because it seems laying a very 
heavy responsibility upon the relieving officer and one 
which one is hardly justified in laying upon him ?—The 
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relieving officer with his local knowledge should, by 
visits and inquiries, ascertain the condition of the case 
from day to day. 


957. (Mr. Loch.) Do the orders give definite instruc- 
tions to the relieving officer to watch a case from day to 
day where the man has been offered one thing and asks 
for another ?—It is not laid down in those words, but 
it has been an official rule for a great many years. 


958. It occurs in no order of the Board, does it ?— 
It haraly could. 


959. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Is the cfficer to go and 
give this relief in a case of urgent necessity ?—So long 
as the urgent necessity continues or recurs it would be 
his duty, sabject to the exercise of his discretion, to 
give the relief. 


960. In taking the case Mr. Loch mentioned just 
now of a woman refusing to go into an infirmary, she 
goes on being ill, that is, she is steadily ill; is she to be 
watched and to be relieved, day by day, when she goes 
on refusing the infirmary ?—In such a case I shoula 
think she should be. 


961. (Mr. Nunn.) May I ask if a relieving officer has 
ever been charged with manslaughter when a case such 
as we have been describing has died ?—I do not think 
that either of the cases which have been before the court 
involved precisely the same set of circumstances. 


962. But a relieving officer has been charged with 
manslaughter, I believe ?—Yes. 


963. In the case of someone whom he has failed to re- 
lieve in that manner, and who has died ?—-I think it was 
in the case of the Queen v. Curtis that a death occurred. 
That was the case where the relieving officer declined te 
act upon an application because it was not that of the 
head of the family. 


964. Do you regard the state of the law frem that 
point with regard to the relieving officer’s watching a 
family as unsatisfactory ?—In the sense, do you mean, 
that it is not sufficiently defined ? 


965. In the sense that it does not enable the guardians 
to carry out their decision. The guardians, say, have 
arrived at a certain decision upon a case as to what is 
the best form of relief that a man should receive, but 
their decision is upset by the applicant who practically, 
in the case we have been describing, decides for himself ? 
—Then the relieving officer’s responsibility comes in, 
because the case becomes presumably one of sudden or 
urgent necessity. You would, as I understand, require 
a stricter definition of what the duty of the relieving 
officer should be under the circumstances ? 


966. 1 think it is only fair to him that it should be more 
strictly defined. ?—That of course could be done by re- 
gulation, but up to the present time I do not think that 
the necessity for it has been shown to arise. 


967. Has there been no case where a person who refused 
indoor relief and applied for outdoor relief, and was 
relieved only as a case of sudden and urgent necessity, 
has afterwards died, having failed to make a second ap- 
plication ?—Not that I am aware of. I have certainly 
no note of any leading case. 


968. (Mr. Loch.) Is the relieving officer responsible if 
‘. case is simply notified to him as being in want, and no 
application is made to him ?—I do not understand the 
question. 


969. It may be notified to the relieving officer that 
Mr. or Mrs. So-and-So is in want; is he bound to make 
an inquiry if it is said to be a case of urgent necessity, or, 
so far as the law and the orders are concerned, is he in 
a position to wait until they make their application ?— 
The answer would depend upon the sense in which you 
use the word ‘“ want.” 


970. I mean such want as would come under the 
Poor Law destitution ?—If by want you mean actual 
destitution, then, assuming that in his discretion he 
judged the notification to be one founded on a basis 
of fact, it would be his duty to look after that 
case. He has not to wait for an application from the 
head of the family. Any application that appears to 
him to be well authenticated and well founded should 
be considered, and followed by his inquiry into the case. 


971. Would that be irrespective of any application 
429, 
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being made to him ?—The notification would be the 
application, I take it. 


972. Notification by a third party ?—Yes, a third 
party’s notification would be equivalent to an applica- 
tion for those purposes. 


973. 1 want to ask you one or two questions 
about the definitions that come.in the Act of Queen 
Elizabeth. I understand that the obligation of relief 
at the present time may be defined thus—that the 
guardians and their officers are concerned only with 
the relief of destitution ; now, how do you define desti- 
tution from the legal point of view ?—I suggest the 
following definit’on :—Destitution when used to describe 
the condition of a person as a subject for relief, implies 
that he is for the time being without material resources 
(i) directly available and (ii) appropriate for satisfying 
his physical needs, (a) whether actually existing or 
(b) likely to arise immediately. By physical needs in 
this definition are meant such needs as must be satisfied 
(i) in order to maintain life or (i) in order to obviate, 
mitigate, or remove causes endangering life or likely to 
endanger life or impair health or bodily fitness for self- 
support. 

974. If you were asked what was the legal basis of 
that, to what Acts or Orders would you refer ?—I should 
refer to the 43rd of Elizabeth, and I should refer to the 
various pronouncements of the Central Authority, to 
various jud’cial decisions, and e pecially to the case 
which was under review the other day (The Attorney- 
General v. Merthyr Tydvil Guardians). 
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975. Do you hold that the Act of Queen Elizabeth is in Present 
practice and intent valid at the present moment in regard validity of 
to its definitions ?— So far as regards relief, I apprehend Act of 1601. 


that we are to understand the Statute of Elizabeth ac- 
cording to the interpretation put upon it by the Master 
of the Rolls in that last case. 


976. Suppose we take the Act of Elizabeth; the first 
point is, “Setting to work the children;” is that not 
practically out of date ?—That is not a definition. 


977. Nay, I work up to that; is that not out of date, 
practically ?—It is out of date in one sense, no doubt. 


978. Is it of any practical validity in law ?—I hardly 
like to say that it is obsolete after the opinion of the law 
officers to which I have already drawn attention. 


979. That is a point rather exceptional, is it not ?— 
Generally speaking one would say it was not of any special 
validity at present ?—I should have thought not. 


980. The next point would be to employ people with 
a convenient stock to set the poor on work; do you con- 
sider that is valid now, bearing in mind the conditions 
under which the modern organisation of the Poor Law 
has developed ?— There again, I must refer to the opinion 
of the law officers. 


981. Would you say that that, for the moment, covers 
the ground ?—Ilt is the opinion of a high authority, 
of course. 

982. Apart trom the Orders, is there anything to 
prevent persons working for a wage, we will say under 
these words, “‘ Setting the poor on work” ?—According 
to the earlier cases there was nothing to prevent it. 


983. It is only the Out-door Reliet Regulation Order 
and its clauses as to employment, and the appended 
Order—the Prohibitory Relief Order—which prevents 
wages being given for work ?—And the practice of mod- 
ern administration. 


984. Putting aside practice and taking it simply as 
the law, it would be so, would it not ?—1 think so. 


985. Therefore so tar as the Statute law goes you 
might have wages given tor work ?—Certain]y,—under 
the 43rd Elizabeth—that would be my contention. 


986. Then there is the relief of “‘ the Jame, impotent, 
old, blind, and such other among them being poor and 
not able to work;” that “necessary relief” is really 
equivalent to what you may call relief to meet destitution, 
is it not, that is to say, that relief is necessary which 
removes destitution ?—Yes. 

987. So that in that phrase one has something like 
a detinition of destitution?—But, then, if one is considering 
only the Statute of Elizabeth, and the actual decisions 
on the Statute of Elizabeth, there are those cases to which 
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1 drew attention the other day in which the word “ im- 
potent” is enlarged to a degree that would hardly be 
limited to actual destitution in the sense as we now under- 
stand it. ‘lhere-was the case of a man with more than 
two children. 


988. But those cases are, by modern interpretation 
of the trend of this clause, out of date and obsolete, 
are they not ?—Iam afraid I do not follow that question. 


989. by the modern decisions, the later decisions, 
the cases to which you refer, and which give a very 
large meaning to the word “impotent” are practically 
obsolete, are they not ?—I should hesitate to say that. 


990. Would you actually hold that those cases which 
you submitted in your evidence on the first day might 
even be valid at the present moment, giving as they 
do to the word “impotent ”’ a meaning by which a man 
with two children unable to work would come under 
the term “impotent ’”’ ?—I know of no statutory alter- 
ation of the expression which would absolutely get rid 
of the effect ot those cases. 


991. That is a very important point. Perhaps I might 
ask you just one more question about the Act of Queen 
Elizabeth. With regard to the churchwardens and 
overseers, may we say that the whole position of the 
churchwardens and the overseers has been altered by 
recent legislation ?—Yes. The overseer nowadays is 
in very many instances not at all the overseer of the 
Statute of Elizabeth. 


992. So that it would not take much to repeal that 
part of the Statute of Elizabeth without much injury 
being done to our modern organisation for the overseers ? 
—I drew attention to the Statute, because 1 thought 
it was one that possibly might need some very con- 
siderable review. 


993. It was that point which I had before me. With 
regard to rating questions, too, it is superseded very 
largely by later legislation, is it not ?—Rating is outside 
my province, I think. 


994. With regard to the Act of 1834, you mentioned 
two sections under which orders are made, I think ?— 
Yes. If you are on the subject of outdoor relief, Section 
52 is that which relates to relief of that kind. 


995. Would it be consistent with that section for 
the Board to alter their present policy and propose an 
order by which able-bodied men should be capable of 
receiving outdoor relief ?—Hardly, I think, without 
qualification. 

996. 1s there anything in the law to prevent such an 
order ?—The Out-Door Relief Prohibitory Order allows 
an able-bodied man to have outdoor relief on account of 
sudden and urgent necessity. [I do not think there is 
anything in the statute to prevent that. 


997. But is there anything in the statute to prevent 
their accepting any principle with regard to the able- 
bodied ?—1 am afraid I do not follow that. 


998. Is there anything in this section which binds the 
Local Government Board to adopt a certain policy with 
regard to the able-bodied ?—There is the intention of 
the section. 


999. 1 know there is the intention of the section, but 
is the intention valid so as to oblige orders to be always 
in accordance with that intention ?—1 should say in the 
case of a Public Department, with an enactment such as 
Section 52 before them, they would have to obtain 
fresh legislation before they could go entirely counter 
to what they gather from the section to be the intention. 


1000. Apart from the intention the words are not laid 
down that such and such a policy should be adopted 
with regard to the able-bodied, are they ?—By intention, 
1 do not understand you necessarily to mean the inten- 
tion as described by the Poor Law Commissioners, 
namely, that Parliament intended that the whole of the 
relief to the able-bodied should cease within a certain 
period. 


1001. By intention I would refer you to this preamble— 
“And whereas a practice has obtained of giving relief 
to persons or their families who at the time of applying for 
or receiving such relief were wholly or partially in the em- 
ployment of individuals and the relief of the able-bodied 
and their families is in many places adn{inistered in modes 
productive of evil in other respects; and whereas diffi- 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


culty may arise in case any immediate and universal 
remedy is attempted,” etc. Does that preamble not 
actually hold the whole question of the authority as to 
able-bodied relief ?—I think that the preamble is entitled 
to much weight in the interpreta‘ion of the S_ction. 


1002. Therefore, what lies outside those words is of no 
validity except so far as it is built upon the presumption 
that the policy of that phrase is in-door relief of the able- 
bodied ?—I am afraid that is going rather too far; I 
could not go so far as that. 


1003. Practically itisrather the suggestion of a possible 
policy that is at the basis of this, but I think there are no 
binding words to say that these orders shall be in a certain 
form ?—That is so. 


1004. Therefore it would be possible, would it not, if 
there were a belief that the intention here might be 
carried out in some different form, to substiiute for our 
present order another type of order ?—Yes. 


1005. With regard to hospitals and alms-houses, you Subscriptio 
have noted that originally by the Act of Queen Elizabeth by Guardia: 
money could be given towards hospitals and alms-houses, to 
and I should like to ask a question or two about the /nstitutions 
relation of the Poor Law to charities. The guardians can 
subscribe to institutions now, can they not ?—Yes. 


1006. Is that in the nature of an annual subscription ?— 
Yes. : 

1007. If they believe that the institution is of service to 
tnem ?—Yes. 

1008. With regard to other payments they are payments 
on the case, are they not? That is to say, in cases of 
non-resident relief people are placed in certain institu- 
tions and paid for by the guardians ?--They may be so. 


1009. Apart from those two things, is it open to a board Power of 
of guardians to receive money for the relief of a case from Guardians 
a charitable source ; for instance, could I send 10s. to a act as agen 
Board of Guardians to help to pay for the assistance or f° dispensin, 
the out-relief of so and so ?—Earmarking the money so ale 
that it should be applied to that particular purpose ? 7 
1010. Certainly ?—No, I think not. You would be 
using them as your agent for dispensing your own private 
charity, and I do not think that is any part of their 
function. } 
1011. They have already given a pension, we will say’ 
or a sum as out-door relief to somebody, and I propose y 
to send this money to the guardians in order that they 
may give it in addition ?—I do not think it could be 
applied to the particular purpose. The money would 
have to go into the Common Fund.. 


1012. Is the relief money kept separate 7—The money 
would be applied towards the expenses which are charge- 
able on the Common Fund. 


1013. Take another case: Suppose the relieving officer Applicants 
finas on his enquiry that the poor person is in receipt of for relief in 
money from charitable sources; is that reported to the possession 0} 
board of guardians, and, if so, is it taken into account in funds. 
the amount they give ?-—That is a matter of administra- 
tion. I hardly like to go into what they actually do. 


1014. Would the guardians be legally justified in taking 
it into account if the case arose ?—Certainly. 






1015. Supposing a case arose in regard to a woman, say, 
could they plead that to their knowledge certain moneys 
were coming to her from a charitable source ?—Yes. 


1016. (Mr. Nunn.) It was quite clear I think from what Guardians, 
you said that it is legal for the guardians to accept money power to 
although they could not earmark it to a particular case 7 Tecelve gif 
—I think it is legal. 

1017. They would receive it in respect of a case, although 
they would not actually apply it to that case ?—I think 
they would be open to receive subscriptions from any 
source. 

1018. (Mr. Loch.) Would it be open to a Board of Co-operation 
Guardians co-operating with an endowed charity to try with charities 
and arrange that an applicant who comes to them for out- 
door relief might instead be dealt with by the charity ?— 

T should think so ; I know nothing to prevent it. 


1019. With regard to the audit, 1 will just ask youone or Auditor’s 
two questions. Is the auditor in a position to report if he report as to 


thinks that quite unnecessarily expensive furniture, for extravagant 
‘instance, is being provided by a board of guardians ?— expenditure. 


Yes. 


ditor’s 
tutory 
ties and 
wers. 
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1020. That would be within his functions ?—Primd 
facie he may give a decision on the reasonableness of the 
expenditure. 

1021. Do the instructions to the auditor refer to a point 
like that ?—It would be under the statutory provis-ons 
describing his functions. 

1022. Definitely ?—‘‘ Furniture”’ is not mentioned, of 
course. The words are general words. 

1023. I meant is there any instructional order 


which would bring him to consider special points. like. 


that ?—I think I had better refer to the statute, because 
the statute makes it clear what he has to do. He 
** shall have full powers to examine, audit, allow or disallow 
of accounts and of items therein relating to moneys 
assessed for and applicable to the relief of the poor 
of all parishes and unions within his district, and to 
all other moneys applicable to such relief; and such 
auditor shall charge in every account audited by him the 
amount of any deficiency or loss incurred by the negli- 
gence or misconduct of any person accounting or of any 
sum for which any such person is accountable, but not 
brought by him into account against such person and 
shall certify on the face of every account audited by him 
any money found by him to be due from any person.” 


1024. Of course that is very general. With regard to 
another point, are the data in regard to the cases sub- 
mitted to the auditor ; that is, does he see, for instance, 
the application and report book ?—Yes. 4 ‘ 

1025. Suppose he sees on the face of the document that 
the inquiry is very insufficient, is he in a position to notify 
that to headquarters in order that the guardians may be 
surcharged relief which they have given without sufficient 
investigation ?—Of course the facts might point either 


. to the guardians or to the relieving officer as liable. 


cal 
vernment 
card’s 

wers of 
vestigation. 


uditor’s 
inctions. 


1026. Taking both cases, would he be in a position to 
notify it ?—He might be in a position to surcharge or 
disallow. 

1027. On the basis that the inquiry was insufficient ?— 
Yes; but it world be a difficult case to investigate and 
also to support. 

1028. Granted ; but the control which the Local Govern- 
ment Board has over the investigation and the work of 
the guardians from that point of view is only general ; 
that is to say, the inspectors would define so-and-so, but 
when it comes to a particular case in which there is, so to 
speak, a wrong doing, if the auditor does not intervene 
nobody intervenes ?—A case might be so bad that a formal 
investigation could be ordered. 

1029. That would be a very bad case notified in some 
way specially to the board ?—Yes. 

1030. Suppose the whole tenor of the work of the board 
was below the standard of efficiency, still from the point of 
view of investigation it might pass muster, and the 
auditor would never in such a case say, “ Here are twenty 
or thirty cases all of which have obviously been unin- 
vestigated, and therefore the relief is not properly given ? 
—If the auditor were of opinion that the relief was not 
properly given, it would be open to him to take action 
under the statute. 

1031. The statute which you quoted ?—Yes. 


1032. (Mr. Nunn.) Is it not the auditor’s business to 
allow or disallow a sum upon a question of fact that an 
applicant is or is not destitute ; and is it not the inpector’s 
business to ascertain whether the Board of Guardians is 
conducting its inquiries in such a way as would lead to the 
ascertainment of the facts ?—The auditor must make 
allowance for the exercise of a reasonable discretion either 
by the guardians or by the relieving officer, according as 
the case is one relieved by the order of the guardians or 
one relieved by the relieving officer on his own discretion. 


1033. My point was that the auditor had not to do with 


‘the functions of the relieving officer, but with the actual 


facts which the relieving officer’s inquiries disclosed. If 
he had not the facts at his hand could he make an allow- 
ance or disallowance ?—He has to deal with the functions 
of the relieving officer to this extent—that he would have 
to judge in a particular case whether those functions 
had been properly exercised or whether there was negli- 
gence or misconduct. 

1034. Could he do that except on a matter of fact which 
had come under his notice 7?—-No; of course fact must 
be the basis of his action. 
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Mr, Alfred 


1035. That is my point,—that he must arrive at a fact aaa 


with regard to the destitution of the applicant ?—Yes, gp K.¢. 
he must. 


1036. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Has not any rate- 16 Jan. 1906. 
payer the power to object?—A ratepayer can object Rasen 5 
at the audit, but then presumably what the ratepayer shictiadl res 
says would come into the domain of fact. expenditure. 


1037. (Mr. Loch.) Is there a public notice of the audit ? Notice of 
—Certainly. Audit. 


1038. So that the ratepayer who thinks the inquiry in- 
sufficient with regard to these cases may attend ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

1039. Further, on the point of the audit the Local J,ocal 
Government Board has a large power to pass over other- Government 
wise unauthorised expenditure, has it not, under a Board’s 


Special Act ?—Yes. power to 
sanction 


1040. That Act, as is well known, was referred to in a expenses. 

circular of Mr. Long’s with regard to the unemployed, 
it being there used, as it were, prospectively, that is to 
say, the guardians were there told that if they incurred 
certain expenditure it would ke passed over by reason 
of that Act. Was that, if 1 may say so, a legitimate use 
of that Act ?—It is an example of its contemplated vse 
in exceptional cases, of which there are a fair number of 
instances. 


1041. I have not the Act before me, but I know it. The 
tenor of the Act is rather retrospective than prospective, 
is it not ?—Not necessarily. 


1042. Then may it come to this, that the Local Govern- 
ment Board has a dispensing power in regard to a policy 
by which it may say to the guardians: If you spend 
money in this direction we will not take it into account 
though it would otherwise be illegal ?—The extent of 
the power of the Local Government Board is limited to 
the saving of the particular item of expenditure from 
disallowance by the auditor; but it does not convert 
into legal that which is in itself illegal. 


1043. But the saving is the important point, and by 
the use of that Act large and important expenditures 
were saved, as it were ?—Yes, under the Local Authorities 
(Expenses) Act 1887 expenditure subject to disallowance 
is not infrequently exempted. 

1044. So far as that went there was a distinct power of 
dispensation and that was used prospectively ?—It has 
been used prospectively, certainly. 

1045. What limitations are there upon the board to Power to 
place their relieving officers at the disposal of other Place 


: ; a : Relieving 
: é will sa S 
bodies, for instance, in making enquiries, we Y> Officers at 





‘ for Borough Council Distress Committees, or any other disposal of 


bodies ?—Is not this relating to unemployment ? other bodies. 


1046. Nay, I wanted to put it as a thoroughly general - 
question, whether or not the relieving officer could be 
placed at the disposal of other bodies ?—The point is 
hardly general. The point is special, because the cases 
in which the services of the relieving officer might be 
placed at the disposal of a Distress Committee are cases 
which arise under the special provision in Article XX. of 
the Regulations (Organisation for Unemployed) 1905. 

1047. I am thinking of a period before the Act came 
into existence. One winter prior to the Act the proposal 
was made, and what I wanted to know was whether 
there was any precedent for the relieving officers being 
employed on duties other than lying strictly within the 
compass of a Board of Guardians ?—No; except under 
statutory provisions, such as, for example, the Lunacy 
Ac's. 

1048. Referring now to your answer to Question 94, is Officers’ 
there a scale of security as to officers ?—No. securities. 

1049. Who fixes the securities ?—The guardians. 

1050. And that as they think well ?—Yes. 

1051. fs it usual for every relieving officer to give se- 
curity ?—I should think so. 

_ With regard to the qualifications of a relieving Qualifications 
estou ioe ae order or = airasbics or anythin g of that en ret e 
kind showing what the qualifications of a relieving officer a . se ing 
should be ?—There are only the orders which define qualifi- x 
cations and duties. There are, for example, Articles 162, 
164-and 215 of the General Consolidated Order. 

1053. Is there nothing beyond that ?—Nothing. 
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1054. Not any sort of instruction ?—I do not know 
what may have been said in circulars froni time to time. 
I could not trust my memory on that. 


1055. So far as the orders go there is no statement that 
the relieving officer should be competent to fulfil this or 
that position and should bring certain evidence that he 
is competent to do that, before he is entitled to appear 
before a board of guardians to be elected relieving officer ? 
—wNot in so many words, certainly. 


1056. The oider itself only defines what a relieving 
officer should be by stating what his duties ought to be ? 
—No doubt. 


1057. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) What is his tenure ?— 
Under the General Consolidated Order, his tenure would 
be until he dies or resigns or is removed from office. 


1058. (Mr. Nunn.) Do you mean removed by the Local 
Government Board ?—Yes. 


1059. (Mr. Loch.) At Question 101 you refer to the 
Poor Law Amenament Act of 1834, by Section 56 of which 
it is enacted that all relief given to or on account of the 
wife or to or on account of any child or children under 
the age of sixteen not being blind or deaf and dumb 
shall be considered as given to the husband or to the 
father as the case may be. That is what we might call 
constructive pauperism. But in the Relief to Chilaren 
Order, 1905, Article 6, it is said that the guardians “ shall 
take proceedings for the recovery of any relief or the cost 
price of any relief which by virtue of any provision of 
this order or any determination in pursuance of this order 
is given or is considered as given by way of a loan except 
in any case in which the guardians ieport the circum- 
stances to us ard we approve of their abstaining from any 
such proceedings.” In that case the Local Government 
Board take the positior of dispensing practically with the 
effect of Section 56 of the Act of 1834, at least, so I con- 
clude ?—I do not think so. The relief there is given to 
the children. 


1060. True, and the mar has to pay for it by a loan ?— 
Yes. 

1061. He is responsible for that relief ?—Possibly. 

1062. And by the fact that a loan is required he is able 
to pay for it ?—Primd facie—quite so. 

1063. Under those circumstances, however, the loan 
is not pressed ?—That is so. 


1064. Therefore he gets rid of his responsibility of 
paying for his children ?—Undoubtedly. 


1065. It stands therefore as a dispensing power ?— 
Dispensing with the statute, do you mean ? 


1066. Dispensing with the responsibility of the parent 
for the relief given to his child ?—That is a question of 
policy, not of law. Ido not follow that. 


1067. Does not that clause act as a limitation of the law ? 
—It acts as a limitation of the operation of Section 56 
and, those other sections, but within strictly legal limits. 


1068. What aie the legal limits then if the law by itself 
as set down in that section is not absolute and complete ? 
—This is a case of relief giver to childien ; ceitain con- 
sequences attach to relief given to children under that 
order, and this is one of the consequences which the Board 
acting fully within their powers prescribe. It is within 
the legal limits of definition. 


1069. Then, so far, the Board claims the position of 
modifying the statute, does it not ?—That is policy; 
but it is not modifying the statute. 


1070. Is it not modifying the noi mal effect of the statute ? 
—I do not think so. 


1071. Isuppose that in the case of the Merthyr Tydvil 
stiikers it was held that the relief was suspended in the 
case of the children ?—The relief to the children was 
upheld as good. 

1072. That comes under the same clause, I take it, as 
this Act of 1834, that is to say, the parents were responsible 
otherwise for the relief of the children ?—Yes. 


1073. Is it now possible for strikers to throw the relief of 
their children on the rates even though they themselves 
cannot be helped by the rates ?—Certainly. It was held 
so in the Merthyr Tydvil case. 


1074. I only want to bring out it quite clearly ?—That 
is so 


EVIDENCE ; 


1075. Therefore that Merthyr Tydvil case is clearly a 
departure from Section 56 ?—I do not think so. I am 
afraid I do not follow you at all. 


1076. By this Act all relief given to the children is given 
to the head of the family; by the Merthyr Tydvil decision 
the relief given to the able-bodied head of the family was 
considered wrong, but relief given to the children of the 
able-bodied was considered right ?—Quite so. 


1077. It does not at all appear that the whole family 
went into the poorhouse ?—No. 

1078. Therefore the able-bodied law so far breaks down 
because the family does not go into the workhouse, and 
on a strike arising the children are taken care of, though 
the head of the family does not bear the brunt of it ?—Yes. 


1079. That seems to me at any rate against the tenor of 
that section ?—I think not. That section was introduced 
for one specia! purpose. It was introduced in order to 
make the parent removable with his family and for that 
purpose to establish a constructive chargeability. 


1080. Has that section to be considered only in relation 
to chargeability ?—It has to be considered in relation to 
chargeability, and so considered it has a very wide scope. 


1081. Has it not to be considered as a principle of the 
English Poor Law, that is to say, that all relief given to a 
child is given to the father ?—It involves the constructive 
chargeability of the father, certainly. 


1082. (Mr. Booth.) May I ask a question as regards pojiet on 
relief on loan: where it is done is it necessary that the Joan 


person so relieved should accept. the liability ?—Under 
this particular order,—the Relief (School Children) 
Order, 1905—no express acceptance in tke form of an 
engagement to repay is required; but there is a provision 
that the father should receive notice of what is intended 
in order that he may be in a position to repudiate the 
whole transaction by himself making the provisien which 
otherwise the guardians would make. 


1083. (Mr. Nunn.) In the case of a man suffering from 
delirium tremens it is quite impossible that he could make 
any other arrangements ?—I cannot myself consider that 
any case of relief by way of loan could be established 
there. He might have a lucid interval—I do not know. 


1084. (Mr. Loch.) Why should not the relief given under 
such circumstances be considered as operative after the 
man’s inability to say anything, and front that moment 
be considered as relief given on loan because of his 
physical disqualification before the moment ?—There 
are no orders authorising rel ef to be declared on loan 
in cases of that type, and it may perhaps be argued that 
matters may very well be left to the operation of tke 
law as explained in the Guardians of West Ham 
Union v. Pearson (62 Law T.mes, New Series, 638.) 
Before relief can be treated as relief on loan under 
Section 58 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, it 
must be declared by a regulation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to be relief on loan. 

1085. The point is an important one, and it is not pro- 
vided for is it ?—TI do not think it is provided for practi- 
cally. 

1086. With regard to the recovery of these loans they 
are now civil debts, are they not ?—There is a double 
mode of recovery—an application to the justices or a 
proceeding in the County Court. 


1087. Would it not be better if the procedure under the 
Bastardy Act were adopted ; is that not very much more 
quick and effective ?—I do not know that either pro- 
cedure is quite up to the most recent date. 


1088. Then it would be open to improvement as a 
matter of procedure if loans are given largely ?—I should 
think so. 

1089. Have you any suggestions to make on that sub- 
ject ?—No. 

1090. (Mr. Bentham.) Just now you said that recovery 
of amounts on loan might be brought before the justices ; 
is that so under the Relief (School Children) Order ?—Yes. 


1091. I thought it was only the County Court you could 
go to in that case ?—No—either. 

1092. (Mr. Loch.) The phrase in the instruction under 
that Order is this: ‘‘ Recovery of relief given on loan: 
relief given to a child in pursuance of special application 
will be relief to the father under Section 8 of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1848. The relief for a child or the 
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cost price of it can be recovered from the father in the 
County Court ” 7—Yes, “ can be,” but it does not exclude 
the other mode of procedure, although that other mode of 
procedure, I should think, would be very rarely adopted. 


1093. With regard to your answer to Question 145, 
which deals with the areas of fifty acres and so on, that I 
understand is operative law at the present time 7—That 
is so according to the opinion of the law officers to whic. 
I have previously referred. 


1094. Is that not somewhat inconsistent with the policy 
of the Commissioners of 1834, and therefore more or less 
with that section of 4 & 5 Will IV. which we have been 
discussing ?—It is not contrary to any provision that we 
have been discussing. It is contrary to the policy of 
the Poor Law Commissioners undoubtedly. 


1095. Therefore Section 52 of 4 & 5 Will IV. would at 
any rate not exclude that policy,and you could have a 
system of farms exactly like that which preceded the Act 
of 1834 ?—I am afraid I do not know what that system 
was. 


1096. There is a reference made here to two farms in 
Kent, of which we have full particulars later on 7—The 
farm in Kent was a farm established by private indi- 
viduals. 


1037. Tnere were others in the Isle of Wight, indeed 
there were several large farms. Taat policy was given 
up after 1834. Does not this decision really amount 
to a reversion to the older policy before 1834 ?7—I think 
that if a policy was inaugurated on the lines of the opinion 
of the law officers, undoubtedly it would involve the 
reversal of a great deal of procedure. 


1038. Can you say how far one board of guardians may 
act as an agent for another board ; for instance, is a board 
of guardians obliged to make an enquiry with regard to 
an applicant for another board ?—It is not obliged to do 
so. 


1039. Is there any order about it ?7—No. 


1100. Therefore there is no instructional order or any 
other order by which 2 saving of time is made by a piece 
of business which has to be done in Liverpool about a 
cease belonging to London being saved to the London 
Board and being entrusted to the Liverpool Board ?—No. 


1101. There is no order in regard to making enquiries 
through boards of guardians about persons resident in 
other districts, is there 7—There is no order that I am 
aware of. 


1102. And no instruction ?—I cannot say as to that, 
as instructions have been so numerous. 


1103. (Mr. Bentham.) Is not the case of children who 
are out in service in another union a cese in point 7— 
That is statutory, not under an order. 


1104. But it is obligatory 7—Yes, but it is by statute. 


1105. The guardians of one union are obliged to look 
after the paupers of another ?—If they are within that 
union. 


1106. (Mr. Loch.) May we say that where it has been 
desired it has been specizlly required, but generally it is 
left entirely vague as to the mutual help of board and 
board ?7—I think so. 


1107. (Mr. Nunn.) The statutory provision relates to 
the relief and not to enquiries, does it not ?—I think the 
question had reference to the case where young persons 
placed out from a workhouse are within one union other 
than that from which they were sent into service. Under 
the 14 & 15 Vic., c. 11, aad the 24 and 25 Vic., c. 100, 
the guardians of the union in which they are placed have 
a certain protective power over them. 


1108. My point is that that is the administration of an 
actual decision of a board of guardians, and not any- 
thing in preparation for a decision which making enquiries 
would be ?—I do not know whether the Commission 
would wish me to read section 5 of 14 and 15 Vic., 
e.11: Itis as follows: “‘ Where any young person under 
the age of sixteen shall hereafter be hired or taken as a 
servant from the workhouse of any union or parish, or 
shall be bound out as apprentice by the guardians of any 
union or by the guardians or overseers of any parish, and 
the residence of the master or mistress shall be more than 
five miles from any part of such union or parish, then a 
written notice of such hiring, taking or binding specifyng 
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the name and age of the apprentice or servant and the 
name and description and residence of such master or 
mistress shall be forthwith sent from such guardians or 
overseers to the guardians or overseers of the union or 
parish in which such master or mistress shall reside: 
and thereupon it shall become the duty of such last-men- 
tioned guardians or overseers to cause the particulars 
contained in such notice to be registered in some book 
or books to be provided by them for the purpose, together 
with the name of the union or parish from which such 
notice shall have been received, and such last mentioned 
guardians or overseers shall cause such young person to 
be visited as frequently and in the same manner in all 
respects as if such young person had been hired or taken 
from their own workhouse or had been bound out as an 
apprentice by themselves.” 
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1109. (Mr. Loch.) In a later eircular headed “ Poor Hefini.jon of 


Law Administration (Deserving Poor),” great stress is 
laid on “‘ Adequate relief.” 
from “necessary relief” ? Necessary relief of course 
is defined to a certain extent at any rate by the Act ot 
Queen Elizabeth and by your own statement now; but 
what is adequate relief from the point of view of the 
Poor Law ?—Adequate relief, I suggest, means such 
assistance from sources supplied by compulsory local 
taxation as may suffice to meet the requirements of any 
particular case of destitution. The assistance is subject 
to the condition that, as regards the necessaries of life, 
the recipient must not thereby be placed in a position of 
superiority to the average standard of living of the lowest 
class of independent labourers in the same locelity. But 
in certain cases superiority to that standard is permissible 
as compensation for restrictions which are necessary 
incidents of collective management and discipline, and 
from which the independent labourer is free. That 
definition is collected from various pronouncements 
from time to time. 


1110. Is there any status, so to speak, for a definition of 
“ adequate relief” as against the definition of the law as. 
to “necessary relief” ?—Only in pronouncements on 
the poliey of administration. 1 think the expression 
** adequate relief” was once used in Sturges Bourne’s 
Act (59 Geo. IIL, ec. 12, s. 2), and the expression 
‘s proper relief’’ will be found in Gilbert’s Act. 


1111. Does it amount really to more than this—that 
the relief which is necessary has not been given, and that 
it should be enough under the existing law, and adequate 


therefore to the necessity ?—Adequate to the necessity,. 


certainly. 


1112. Therefore is it anything difterent trom merely 


necessary relief 7—Perhaps not in that sense. 


1113. (Mr. Booth.) Does not the question of time come 
in; might not “necessary” mean something shorter 
in the pressure of time than “‘adequate?” The defi- 
nition that you have given involves a consideraple lapse 
of time I thought ?—1t might extend over a considerable 
period. 


1114. (Chairman.) Is “ adequate ”’ in any order of the- 


Board ?—No. 
1115. (Mr. Loch.) Itis in a circular, is it not ?—Yes. 


1116. And “necessary”? occurs in the Act ot Queen 
Elizabeth, in the phrase’ “the necessary relief of the 
lame, impotent,’ etc. ?—Yes. 
in a statute, but then that is a repealed statute. 


1117. (Mr. Patten MacDougall.) May we take it that 
“adequate” is the term to be used from the point of 
view cf the app'icant for the reliet and “ necessary ” is 
the term to be used from the point of view of the 
guardians who are giving the reliet; I mention that 
because we have petitions for adequate relief ?—1 think 
that is arguable at least. 


“ Adequate” is also- 


** adequate 


Is “‘ adequate relief ”’ different relie!.’ 


1118. (Mr. Loch.) I have one more point about Friendly Relief to 


Societies and the relief given by their members. 


Friendly members ot 


Societies have certain rules to their nenefit, have they not: Friendly 


that is to say a member of a Friendly Society if his wite 
becomes insane has not to pay for her keep ?—That is so. 


1119. Therefore a principle has been adopted there,. 


has it not, that in the case of thrifty people the obligation 
should not fal] upon them which would fall upon an ordi- 
nary able-bodied person ?—It is open to that criticism 
no doubt. 


Societies. 
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Mr. Alfred 1120. With regard to the short Act of 1894 relating to 


Douglas members of Friendly Societies, it is there said: ‘‘ Not- 
woe as ne _ withstanding any orders or regulations of the Poor Law 
29 aw Gt ES 


Commissioners (or of the Local Government Board) 
1G Jan. 1906, Under and by virtue of the Poor Law Amendment Act 
1834 or of any Act amending the said Act it shall be lawful 
for any board of guardians if they think fit to grant 
relief out of the poor rates to any person otherwise en- 
titled to such relief notwithstanding the said person shall 
by reason of the membership of his Friendly Society be 
in receipt of any sum, and in estimating the amount ot 
reliet that shall be granted to such person being a member 
of a Friendly Society as aforesaid it shall be at the dis- 
cretion of the board of guardians whether they will or 
will not take into consideration the amount which may 
be received by him from such Friendly Society.”? Does 
not that Act contemplate relief over and above what is 
necessary because by the Jaw the guardians are bound to 
give necessary relief, and if this pension money of a 
member ot a Friendly Society is not to be taken into 
account then it is in excess of the necessary reliet ?—It 
is open to that criticism of course. 


1121. Is it not therefore contrary to the Act of Queen 
Elizabeth if the term “ necessary reliet”’ in that Act be 
construed strictly ?—That is to say a statute passed in 
1894 departs in particulars from the express limitations 
of the statute of Elizaneth. I think it would be cpen 
to that remark. 


1122. In that case should not the Act of Queen Eliza- 
beth be to that extent repealed ?—I do not say that. 


Local 1123. (Mr. Patten MacDougall.) 1 think you have told 
Government ug that some uf the orders of the Board under Sec. 15 
ae have been questioned in the courts ot law. Am I right 
impugned jn in assuming that we have those cases on the notes, and 
Law Courts, that in none of those cases has any order been held to be 
invalid or ultra vires ?—They are not on the notes because 
the orders were chiefly those ot the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners and they had reference rather to the special cir- 
cumstances of their day. in several instances, the orders 
were quashed on Certiorari, but they were experimental 
orders dealing with circumstances that do not arise at 
the present time. One or two were connected with 
attempts to force upon the Metropolitan parishes the 
general system of the constitution of a board of guar- 
-dians, and those failed. The court he'd practically that 
the Commissioners must utilise the existing machinery 

for the purposes of relief. 
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1124. Is there any recent case then in which an 
_ order has been questioned and where it has been held 
to be ultra vires 2?—Yes, there is one recent case. 


1125. Can you give us that ?—I have given that in my 
‘answer to Question 50; that is the Willesden and Hen- 
don case. 


1126. In any of these cases has any question been raised 
as to the right to relieve the able-bodied? I mean 
does the question of the able-bodied come up in any shape 
or form ?—In no case involving the validity of an order. 


Able-bodied 1127. I ask that question because the right to relieve 

not entitled the able-bodied with us in Scotland was the subject 

toreliefin of litigation which ultimately went to the House of Lords, 

Scotland. and it was in respect of a decision of the House of 
Lords, following upon the practice to a certain extent, 
that the right to relieve the able-bodied does not exist 
in Scotland ?—Quite so. 


Appeal when 1128. In your answer to Question 86 it is stated that 


relief ** Sec. 15 concludes with a proviso that nothing in it shall 
refused or be construed as enabling the Local Government Board 
inadequate. 


to interfere in any individual case for the purpose of order- 
ing relief.” I understand from that that in England it 
is not possible for any applicant for relief who has been 
refused relief to appeal against such refusal ?—That is 
so; he has no appeal to the Local Government Board. 


1129. Nor is it possible for any applicant who has been 
offered only in-door relief to prefer to the Local Govern- 
ment Board a complaint of which is called inadequate 
relief ?—He might make a complaint, but no action 
in the sense of a direction to any local body could ensue 
upon the complaint. 


1130. As a matter of practice are there such complaints 
or appeals ?—I really do not know to what extent the 
paupers write to complain of the s~mount or nature of 
their relief. j 


EVIDENCE : 


1131. There is no statutory provision for such appeals ? 
—There is no statutory provision at all for them. 


1132. You told Mr. Loch, I think, that as regards the duty 
of a relieving officer where an applicant refuses the relief 
offered,—that is to say, where the applicant refuses the 
particular kind of relief offered to him, he must provide 
sufficient sustenance for that applicant so as to prevent 
him from starving ?—Quite so. 

1133. That I imagine is a Common Law duty which 
fies upon him ?—And it devolves upon him also by virtue 
of the particular provisions in the General Consolidated 
Order relating to his duties. 


1134. Are there general instructions by the Board to 
all relieving officers that where an applicant refuses 
the relief offered, the relieving officer must take 
care that the applicant shall not starve ?—That is the 
official description of the effect of the relieving officer’s 
duties as defined by the General Consolidated Order. 


1135. But it is not in the order itself ?—Not in so 
many words. 

1136. The relieving officer is appointed by the board of 
guardians, is he not ?—Yes. 

1137. And his tenure is an ad vitam aut culpam tenure, 
and he cannot be dismissed except by the Local Govern- 
ment Board if he is unfit or incompetent, am I correct 
in assuming that ?—That is essentially so as regards 
certain relieving officers, but I am not quite sure as to 
whether there is not a dispensing order as regards 
relieving officers appointed after a certain date. 


1138. I mean by that that the board of guardians have 
no right of dismissal themselves ?—That was so under 
the old regulations, but whether that has been slightly 
varied by an order of 1879 I could not say without re- 
ferring to the order. 

1139. (Miss Hill.) Is it not the fact that the assistant 
relieving officers may be dismissed by the board of guar- 
dians ?—Yes. — 

1140. The chief relieving officers cannot, at any rate 
I think that is so in London ?—I think it is very likely it is 
so, but I am not familiar with the later developments 
of those ordeis. * 

1141. (Mr. Patten MacDougall.) should like to ask you 
further as regards the duty of a relieving officer towards a 
pauper of another parish but residing in his. He has no duty 
towards that pauper, as I understand it, except in the 
cases to which you alluded in answer to Mr. Loch where 
you have servants or others out in service in a parish 
other than that to which they are chargeable ?—Your 
question is rather a difficult one to answer, because there 
might be such urgency in the case of the non-resident 
or non-settled pauper as to require the relieving 
officer to act under the general provision defining his 
duty in cases of sudden or urgent necess.ty. 


1142. In the case of boarded-out pauper children out 
of the parish to which they are chargeable, has the re- 
lieving officer of the parish in which they are resident 
and in which they are boarded-out no duty towards 
them—I am thinking of the duty of supervision ?— 
It does not seem to me that the relieving officer would 
ordinarily come in there at all. It would be the Board- 
ing-out Committee who would look after the child. 


1143. (Mr. Bentham.) Touching that point, if a case 
of destitution is brought under the notice of the relieving 
officer and he knows the case is one belonging to another 
union, he is bound to act, is he not, as if it were a case 
belonging to his unien ?—I think so. ; 

1144. (Mr. Patten: MacDougall.) And then he must also 
look after paupers belonging to another parish who are 
receiving out-door relief, must he not, or has he no 
responsibilities as regards them ?—Do you mean In cases 
where his Board of Guardians act as agent of another 
union for the administration of out-door relief—non- 
resident relief in fact ? 

1145. I am alluding to non-resident relief ?—To that 
extent he would have that function. 

1146. So that he would relieve the relieving officer of 
the parish to which they are chargeable of the duty of 
going to see whether the paupers in this parish where they 
are getting non-resident relief were being properly 
attended to ?—If his Board of Guardians have under- 
taken the administration of non-resident relief to a 
particular pauper they would employ him in the matter. 
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1147. (Miss Hill.) May Lask whether the appointment 


telieving of a re’ieving officer requires the approval of the Local 


cer. 
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Government Board or not ?—Technically the appoint- 
ment does not, but the salary does, except in London, and 
there the appointment also requires approval in order 
to obtain repayment from the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund. 


1148. (Mr. Nunn.) With regard to non-settled relief it 
is quite clear, is it not, that it is the Board of Guardians 
where the pauper resides, and not the Board of Guardians 
of origin which is responsible for the adequacy of the 
pauper’s relief ? Say a Board of Guardians writes to 


another Board of Guardians “‘ Will you give 4s. a week to, 


this case ?”’ Then the Board of Guardians which actually 
dispenses the relief is responsible for seeing that it is 
adequate or not, and for applying if necessary to the 
Board of Guardians of origin for anything further; is 
that not so ?—Only if, as regards the application to the 
latter board of guardians, you use the word responsible 
in the same way as you would if you were speaking of a 
voluntary agent. 


1149. Are they not legally liable ?—Their legal liability 
arises from the presence of the pauper actually in their 
union, 


1150. (Mr. Bentham.) Are they responsible for the 
adequacy of the relief ?—The condition of the pauper 
within their union is that which must first determine 
what the nature of their legal responsibility is. If they, 
by arrangement with another Board of Guardians say, 
“Here is—whatever the amount agreed upon may be—so 
much a week,” and that is insufficient, I should imagine 
that in their voluntary capacity, they would apply for 
more. 

1151. (Mr. Nunn.) Supposing the relief that is offered 
by the other Board of Guardians is inadequate, is it not 
their legal duty to recommend more ?—It is not a legal 
duty. 

1152. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) And they could not 
enforce that ?--No. The position as regards non-resident 
relief is exceedingly awkward. A decision given a good 
many years ago has rather led to the view that non- 
resident relief, in order to put it absolutely on a strictly 
legal footing, would require special authorisation by orders 
that have never been issued, so that the arrangements as 
regards non-resident relief are, to a very considerable 
extent, voluntary arrangements, and not the subject of 
definition by order, and certainly not by Statute. 


1153. (Mr. Nunn.) Their remedy would be to throw up 
the case altogether, would it not ?—That would be the 
practical remedy so far as regards the relations of the 
two boards of guard ans. 


1154. (Mr. Bentham.) Might I give a case on this point ? 
One union has a family requiring relief, and they grant a 
certain sum, which is 15s. per week, to relieve the family ; 
the Board of Guardians to whom the case belongs refuses 
to pay 15s., and say they will only allow lls., and the 
guardians who are dispensing the relief do not agree to 
lls. per week and say it is not adequate ?—Then the 
board of guardians who desire the 15s. a week in such a 
case as that would clearly have no remedy against the 
other board of guardians. 


1155. They have no remedy, yet they are not responsible 
for the adequacy of the relief which is limited by the board 
to whom the paupers belong to 11s. per week ?—I beg 
your pardon, but I understood you to say that they were 
allowing 15s. per week. 


1156. One Board of Guardians were, but the Board of 
Guardians to whom the paupers belong refuse to pay that 
and limited it to 11s. ?7—Then the extra 4s. would fall 
upon the guardians who have made the allowance of 15s; 
clearly that would be so. 


1157. They refuse to give the 15s. any longer and reduce 
the relief to 1ls., and they are no longer responsible 
really for the adequacy of the relief of the family, are they ? 
—I do not think that. 


1158. You would not say that ?—No, I would not go so 
far as to say that. 


1159. The responsibility really might rest with the 
board that refuses to give the adequate amount ?—I 
think where guardians have formed the opinion that 
paupers in their union require a weekly allowance of 
15s., there is a responsibility attaching to them — 


1160, Even though they could not get it from the other 
union ?—I think so, 


1161. (Mr. Loch.) Is that anything more than a general 
conclusion ; is it anywhere a written law or order ?—Do 
you mean this non-resident relief that we are talking 
about ? 


1162. Yes ?—It is in an old case to which I think there is 
a reference in the notes. The decision in the King ». 
the Inhab:tants of Eastbourne (4 East 103) I think, 
discussed and reviewed all the older decisions. At one 
time the view taken, or said to be taken, was that the 
overseers of a parish in which a non-settled pauper 
had taken up his residence were not liable for his relief, 
but this view was afterwards repudiated by the Courts 
of law. 


1163. (Mr. Patten MacDougall.) Where there is a 
difference between two Boards of Guardians such as was 
figured just now, as to whether the proper relief is 11s. or 
15s., is there any means in England of settling what is the 
adequate relief ?—By the Central Authority ?— no, Ido 
not think so. 


1164. The relief which the Board of Guardians to whom 
the pauper is chargeable propose to give is the relief 
which is the legal relief ?—In the case put by the Com- 
missioner I should say that the Board of Guardians 
who formed the opinion that the adequate relief to the 
pauper residing within their union, although not settled 
on their union, must be 15s. per week, would be res- 
ponsible for the difference between the amount that 
they receive and the amount that they thought to. be 
adequate. 


1165. So they could only recover the 1ls. ?—It is 
hardly recoverable in the circumstances by reason of that 
case to which I have referred. Itis the case of Wycomb: 
v. E.on (26 Law Journal, Mag'strates Cases, 97: 21 
Justice of the Peace, 70). 


1166. I only want to ask one question about the 
audit; who appoints the auditors in England ?—The 
Local Government Board. 


1167. Are the auditors’ fees defrayed locally or by 
imperial grant ?—A contribution in the form of a stamp 
duty is made to the imperial exchequer from the local 
authorities. 


1168. (Sir Samuel Provis). With regard to the appoint- 
ment of the relieving officers, shall we clear up the 
exact tenure of their office? Is not the case this, that 
a relieving officer who was appointed before 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1879, can only be removed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—I have no doubt that you are re“err:ng to 
the order which I was trying to find. 


1169. I think that relieving officers appointed after 
that date can be removed by the Board of Guardians 
with the consent of the Local Government Board, cor 
by the Local Government Board ?—Quite so. 


1170. Taking another point that has been raised, namely 
with regard to the audit, there is no doubt, is there, that 
it is the duty of the auditor of the accounts of Boards of 
Guardians to disallow any excessive expenditure or ex- 
orbitant expenditure which may be incurred by the 
guardians ? IfIT remember rightly the order for accounts 
expressly makes that his duty ?—No doubt it is within 
his powers, and it should be his duty. 
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1171. Taking the subject of relief generally, is it right Regulations 
to say that one of the main objects of the Act of 1834 was of Central 


the purpose of preventing the abuses that there were then 


Authority 


existing, and to give large powers to the central authority under Poor 


with a view to their making such orders as would prevent 


Law Amend- 


those abuses ?—Yes, certainly. oe Bet, 


1172. Then there comes the question as to how those Enforcement. - 
orders could be enforced ; are there not two or three ways of Regula- 


in which they might be enforced ?—Yes. 


1173. First of all, a penalty attaches, does it not, to dis- 
obedience to an order made under the Act of 1834 ?— 
Quite so. It is recoverable before the justices under 
Section 98 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834. 

1174. What is the amount of the penalty ?7—Perhaps I 
had better read the section :—‘‘ In case any person shall 
wilfully neglect or disobey any of the rules, orders 
or regulations of the said Commissioners or assistant 
Commissioners, or be guilty of any contempt of the said. 


- Commissioners sitting as a board, such person shall 


tions. 
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Mr. Alfred upon conviction before any two justices forfeit and pay 1190. Those words would not include chattels, I sup- 
Douglas for the first offence any sum not exceeding five pounds ; for pose, would they ?—No. 
Ook a the second offence any sum not exceeding twenty pounds, -1191. Sothat if a pauper was taken into the workhouse 
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nor less than five pounds ; and in the event of such person 
Leing convicted a third time, such third and every subse- 
quent offence shall be deemed a misdemeanour and such 
offender shall be liable to be indicted for the same 
offence, and shall on conviction pay such fine, not being 


with a watch, for instance, the guardians would not 
take the watch ?—The guardians ought not to do so— 
certainly not under this statutory provision (12 and 13, 
Vic., c. 103, s. 16}. 


1192. Passing now to Question 130, which related to Overseers’ 
the voters’ lists and the duties of the overseers in Tre- (Irties as t 
lation to voters’ lists, a precept, if I remember rightly, Voters’ Lis 


Jess than twenty pounds, and suffer such imprisonmert 
with or without hard labour, as may be awarded against 


him by the Court by or before. which he shall be tried 
and convicted.” 


1175. The second remedy, I suppose, would be by a 
mandamus fcr disobedience of the order, would it not ? 
—Yes. 


1176. But that remedy, I presume, would only lie 
where there was a distinct and definite duty imposed upon 
the guardians by either the statute or the order ?— 
Yes. 

1177. And there is no other remedy applicable to the 
case which is equally available ?—That would be so. 


1178. Then there would be, I think, also the remedy 
which you referred to the other day, namely, that the 
union might be broken up ?—Yes. 


1179. That is, supposing it was found to be necessary, 
the union might be dissolved and the parishes might be 
allocated to other unions ?—Yes. 


1180. There would be, would there not, a good deal 
of practical difficulty in doing that in a great many cases ? 
—Certainly, that would be so. 


1181. For instance, you would have cases of a separate 
parish and a separate board of guardians which could 
not be conveniently added to any other union ?—That 
is So. 


1182. Another remedy is through the audit, is it not, 
namely, that the auditor may and should disallow ex- 
penditure which appears to him to be illegal ?—That is so. 


is issued by the clerk of the peace (or by the town clerk 
in the case of boroughs) to the overseers directing them 
what they are to do in the preparation of the lists ?— 
Yes. 

1193. I think that that precept directs the overseers 
to omit the names of persons who are disqualified by 
receipt of relief; is that not so ?—That is so. 


1194. Then supposing that an overseer wilfully neg- 
lected that duty, would he be liable to a penalty ?— 
He would be liable to be fined by the revising barrister, 
if the proceeding were wilful. 


1195. The penalty is not very large, if I remember 
rightly ?—No, it is not. 

1196. I have an impression that it must not be less 
than £1 or more than £5 ?—That is so. 


1197. Then may we go on to Question 140, which re- Frection o 
The Local New 
Government Board have no power at their own initiative Workhous 


lates to the erection of new workhouses. 


to require a new workhouse to be bnilt umiess certain 
consents are given; is that not so ?—That is so. --- 

1198. The consents would ke, would they not, the 
consents of the owners and ratepayers, or of a majority 
of the board of guardians, or of the guardians by a 
resolution passed after certain notices ?—That is so. 

1199. That last provision, I think, is in sec. 12 of the 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1882, 
is it not ?—Yes. 


Force of 1183. With regard to the orders, there is no difference 1200. Does not the law seem to you a little weak in 
lees in the validity of an order is there, whether it is a special that particular ?—It does. The position is inherited 
lees order or whether it isa general order ?—No ; they are from that of 1834, when, if one may judge from the 
ey equally liable to be questioned on an application for a Report of the Commission of Inquiry, it was rather feared 
writ of certeorart. that there would be almost too many workhouses. 
1184. And they have the same efficacy, except that 1201. It was a fear of the expense, I imagine 7—No 
a general order applies to more than one union and a doubt that was so. 
- age cae eee to a particular urion ?—Yes, that 1202. But the law is different, is it not, with regard Alteration 
; to the alteration of workhouses ?—Yes. 
1185. Usually, the only reason for making a general 1203. There, the consents are not necessary, but the 
order, rather than.’ special ope is . that sit/id evidently, workhouse must be altered in accordance with a plan 
more convenient to make an order which applies (if you avvroved. by the Local’ Government Bonrdaiie naan 
have got the same state of facts before you) to a number ne is HaGRS oe ; 
of unions, than to make a number of separate orders ?— 4 * ‘ . 
Certainly. : 1204. With regard to the taking of land by a board Incorpora- 
Officers’ 1186. You told us with regard to the Superannuation ee ee et ei i Rib css spin ode of 
Superannua- Act, 1896, that there was a provision subsisting before |” Pen Ae 9 fee ‘ C uardians, 
ion. A if corporation is not perfect—it is an incomplete corpora- 


that Act under which Poor Law officers could be super- 
annuated ?—Yes ; that was in the 27 and 28 Vic., c. 42. 
That Act was amended by subsequert statutes, and 
the Act of 1896 reserves the continued operation of the Act 
of 1864 in cases where particular officers did not care to 
come under the provisions of the Act of 1896; so in re- 
lation to those cases the Act of 1864, though repealed, 
may be said to be still in force. 


1187. The great difference between the two is, that it is 
optional under the old Act, is it not ?—It was optional 
on the part of the guardians, and also there was no con- 
tribution from the officer. 


tion. 

1205. Would it be desirable that they should be made 
a complete corporation ?—1 think certainly so, and 
perhaps even more so, or equally so, the boards of 
management of school districts. The position of a 
board of management of a school district is that they 
have a common seal, but that they have never been 
expressly incorporated. 

1206. So that there are legal difficulties in consequence 
of their somewhat imperfect incorporation ?—Certainly, 
that would be so. 


1207. Supposing the power were given to a board of Acquisition 
guardians, might the Lands Clauses Acts be made ap- of land by 
plicable ?—The Lands Clauses Acts could be made Guardians. 


1188. But under the new Act it is compulsory, and 
there must be a contribution by the officer ?—Yes. 


Property of 
paupers. 


1189. Then at question 110 you gave evidence with 
reference to the property of a pauper which could be 
made available for the repayment of relief. The Act refers 
to the money or valuable security for money which may 
be taken by the guardians in repayment of relief; can 
you assist us as to what is meant by “‘ valuable security ? ”* 
—There was a case in the High Court which decided that 
the words “valuable security for money” were wide 
enough to include a judgment cbtain-d in favour of a 
paup>r oa his bringing an aztion for damages (West Ham 
Union v. Ovens; Law Reporis, 8, Exchequ.r Dinnee, 
Law Journ’, Ma_ ist: ates’ Cases, 29). 


applicable, but only for limited purposes under the 
existing law. 

1208. I am afraid I have not quite gathered the effect 
of your answer ?—The Lands Clauses Acts could be 
made applicable under the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, 
but only in very exceptional circumstances. 

1209. That Act only applies to the Metropolis, does 
it ?—Certainly. 

1210. The point would therefore be whether it would 
be desirable that the Lands Clauses Acts should ke made 
applicable outside London ?—Yes. 
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1211. In London there is a power of taking land com- 
pulsorily, is there not ?—Yes, in special circumstances. 


1212. For the extension of existing workhouses ?— 
That is so. 

1213. But there is no such power outside, is there ? 
—No. 

1214. Would it be desirable, in your view, that there 
should be a power of that kind ?—I think it would be 
desirable, but probably some modification of a few pro- 
visions of the Lands Clauses Acts might be required 
in the application of the code to Poor Law authorities 
and purposes. 

1215. Following upon question 179, which related to 
excusal from rates, 1 think the point was raised as to 
whether there would be any actual payment of the rate 
in a case of that kind. There would not be any pay- 
ment of the rate in a case of that kind, would there, 
because sec. 11 of the 54 George III., c. 170, expressly 
says that in that case the rate shall not be collected ?— 
There would be no payment of rate by the overseers in 
an ordinary case of excusal on the ground of poverty. 
The only case of possible, though improbible, payment 
that I can suggest is that of non-resident relief to cover a 
rate. 

1216. Question 205 related to the Merthyr Tydvil case. 
A point in the Merthyr Tydvil case that you described 
in your answer was, that the order provided, not who 
should be relieved, but as to the mode in which they 
should be relieved ?—That is so. 

1217. Consequently, the point in that case was whether 
able-bodied mea, able to work and to get work, could be 
relieved at all 7— Yes. 

1218. And that question turned, not upon the words of 
the order, but upon the law as laid down in the statute ?— 
The order was considered and found to contain nothing 
at variance with the Statu‘e. 


1219. The effect of the decision was, I think, that the 
Court said that able-bodied men would not be relieved if 
they were able to get work, unless they became so weak 
that they could not work, and then in that case they 
must be relieved ?— Yes. 


1220. But that any wife or child must be relieved if 
destitute ?— That was so. 

1221. (Chairman.) I understand from your answers 
that in case of urgent necessity a pauper has a legal 
right to demand out-door relief, and the relieving officer 
has no legal right to refuse it ?—The effect of the pauper’s 
attitude is to confer on him the privilege of choosing the 
form of relief, that is to say, if he refuses relief within the 
workhouse, it is the duty of the relieving officer to see 
that he has relief—and that would be outside the work- 
house. 

1222. If he refused, and any untoward consequence 
occurred, he would be responsible for being guilty of an 
illegal inaction, if I may call it so?—For having been 
guilty of negligence. 

1223. You have stated very clearly to the Commission 
the powers which the President of the Local Government 
Board has to issue orders from time to time; he has a 
certain latitude as to what shall be in thcse orders, but 
they of course are controlled and regulated by the general 
statute, to which Mr. Loch called our attention, which is, 
perhaps, somewhat ambiguous in its terms. Assuming 
that it is our duty, when we have done our inquiry, to 
make certain proposals for the improvement of the 
administration of the existing Poor Law, would it be any 
use if there were some declaratory Act making clear any 
parts of the Act of 1834 the intention of which is not 
perfectly clear ?—I should say that it would be almost a 
necessity that the Commission should consider that 
point, and either in their report, or in suggestions for 
statutory amendment, lay down what view is to be taken 
in the future about matters as to which they find 
ambiguity. 

1224. There has been no statute passed since 1834 
which is merely declaratory as regards interpretation, 
has there ?—No statute which, in so many words, affects 
the declaratory recital of Sec. 52 of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1834. 


1225. (Mr. Loch). With regard to relations, is it under 
case law that the grandchild is not bound to support his 
grandfather ?—- Yes. 
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1226. Is that a matter now of settled policy requiring rice see 
statutes expressly to a ter it, if it were to be altered?— BR 





Clearly so, I think. 
1227. With regard to the justices, is their position, 16 Jan. 1906. 
from the point of view of valid law, more or less out of : 
date, or do justices at the present moment use their Justices’ 
powers for giving orders in the case of paupers that Ea come 
should have relief ?—Orders on relations, do you mean ? asec 


1228. No; I was taking another point ?—I could not 
say to what extent the power under Sec. 27 or the power 
under Sec. 54 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, is 
acted upon. 

1129. In the main, has not the relation of the justices to 
the Poor Law been entirely altered in practice since the 
Act of 1834 ?—In practice, I should certainly think so. 

1230. So that, again, is another point in which the law 
may fairly be re-considered ?—I should think s0, 
certainly. 

1231. (Chairman.) It is a relic of old law which is in 
operation ?— Yes, it is the case of a relic. 

1232. (Sir Samuel Provis.) At Question 301 I think you Contribution 
dealt with the contribution made by a board of guardians to Common 
to the common fund of the union ?—Yes. Fund. 

1233. That is based, is it not, on the rateable value of 
the parishes, as ascertained under the Union Assessment 
Committee Acts where those Acts are in force ?—Yes. 

1234. There are few places, are there not, where those 
Acts are still not in force ?—I believe so. 

1235. But I think they are very few now ?—I do not 
know the exact number, but they are undoubtedly few. 





1236. Going on to your answer to question 305, there Lunatic 
you deal with the grants made to boards of guardians Grant. 
or the payments in substitution for grants made by the 
county councils ?—Quite so. 

1237. One of these is 4s. a week, which is paid, subject 
to certain conditions, in respect of any lunatic sent to an 
asylum ?— Yes. 

1238. That does not apply, I think, to a lunatic whois 
detained in the workhouse ?—No. 


1239. I do not know whether it has come before you, 
but I think some representations have been made by 
boards of guardians urging that it should be extended 
to cases where a chronic lunatic is detained in the work- 
house ?—That is so. 

1240. Have you any opinion upon that ?—What I 
should like to say about it is, that the subject must, 1 
take it, to a certain extent, depend for its final con- 
sideration upon the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Care of the Feeble-minded. 


1241. Then there is an officers’ grant, is there not ; that Officers” 
is to say, a payment made by a county council under Sec. Grant. 
26 of the Local Government Act, 1888, based upon 
the amount of the salaries and remuneration of the officers 
during the year ending the 25th March, 1888 ?—Yes, 
except in London. 

1242. There have been representations, I think, to the 
effect that that ought now to be revised and brought up 
to a later date ?—Yes. 


1243. The section, if I remember rightly, says that, until 
Parliament otherwise directs, thisis to be the state of the 
case ?—Quite so. 


1244. Boards of guardians have urged, have they not, 
that this provision is somewhat out of date, because the 
numbers of officers are very much altered in different 
unions since that time ?—Yes. 


1245. Going on to the answer to Question 309, there you Method of 
deal with the expenditure of the Metropolitan Asylums paying 


Board ; that expenditure is defrayed in two ways, I Metropolitan 


: silage. Asylums 
think you told us ?—Yes Board 


1246. That is to say, that as regards a certain class of expenditure. 
expenditure, it is charged to the various Boards of 
Guardians according to rateable value ?—Yes. 
1247. And that as regards the charge for the main- 
tenance of cases in an asylum, it is charged to the 
particular Board of Guardians sending the cases ?—That 
is So. 
1248. But then, on the other hand, do not the guardians: 
get back that sum which they have paid for maintenance, 
out of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?—Yes, 
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1249. So that, in the end, the whole of the expenditure 
incurred by the Metropolitan Asylums Board is a Metro- 
politan charge ?—That is so. 


1250. Is not that second plan of the guardians—first of 
all being charged by the Asylums Board for the mainten- 
ance of the cases which they send and then in turn making 
a claim upon the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund for 
repayment—a little cumbrous ?—It would seem so. 


1251. Going on to question 312, as you said just now, 
the officers’ grant does not apply to London, and the 
reason for that is, I presume, that in London the salaries 
of the officers are a Metropolitan charge ?—Yes, 


1252. Therefore, the guardians are already repaid the 
salaries of the officers ?—Yes. 


1253. And could not properly receive an additional 
grant in respect of those salaries from the county 
council ?—I think that is so. 


1254. But in lieu of that, they got a grant, did they not 


Indoor Relief in respect of the in-door poor ?—Yes, a special grant. 
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1255. Which is 4d. a day, is it not ?—Yes, 4d. a day. 


1256. The guardians in London, do, in effect, get 9d. a 
day repaid by the Metropolis in respect of every in-door 
pauper ?—Yes, subject to certain conditions, of course, 


1257. These conditions only apply, I think, in the case 
of the 5d. a day, which is repaid by the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund ?—Yes; the other is an absolute 
payment. 


1258. The object of the conditions was, I think, two- 
fold—first of all, to prevent over-crowding ; that is to 
say, you only repay from the Common Poor Fund in 
respect of the number for which the workhouse is certified, 
or rather, you do not repay 5d. a day in respect of a larger 
amount than the workhouse is certified for ?—That is so. 


1259. And secondly, you do not pay in respect of 
children under sixteen ?—That is so. 


1260. The object of that, I suppose, was to get the 
children out of the workhouses ?—No doubt. 


1261. Then going on to question 316, which deals with 
borrowing, I think the general power of a Board of 
Guardians to borrow is derived from the Poor Law Act 
1889, now ?—That is so. 


1262. Does there not still remain a power to borrow for 
the purposes of the Assessment Committee Acts under 
those Acts ?—Yes ; but I have regarded the subject of 
Assessment Committees as rather outside the scope of 
my evidence 


1283. I was only on the point that there is that power 
of borrowing ?—There is that power, no doubt. 


1264. Then we come to Question 319; this is only a 
smal] matter, dealing with the paymentofdebts. A Board 
of Guardiars can only pay their debts within the half 
year in which they are incurred, or within three months 
afterwards, unless the Local Government Board extends 
the time ?—Yes. 


1265. That time can only be extended for a period of 
one year from the date at which the debt was incurred, 
and there must be an order avthorising the payment ; 
is that not so ?—Yes. 


1266. Might the order be got rid of ?—Certainly, I 
think. 


1267. (Mr. Patien MacDougall.) At Question 303 Sir 
Samuel Provis asked,‘‘ There would be the salaries of the 
collectors of the poor rate, would there not”; perhaps 
it is a matter of administration—I do not know—but 
can you say whether, in England, a relieving officer is 
ever a collector of the poor rate ?—I do not think so. I 
do not recall any instances in which he is collector of the 
poor rate. There is, however, one case of a very small 
union in which at one time nearly every office was filled 
by one man. That was the Welwyn Union. 


1268. Can you say what is the general salary of the 
relieving officer ?—No, I could not tell you that. 


1269. Nor of the collector of rates ?—No, I could not. 


1270. In reply to Question 306, you refer to the defini- 
tion of the term “‘ indoor pauper’”’; Isee that “in-door 
pauper,” according to Sec. 43 of the Local Government 
Act, 1888, includes children boarded out within or without 
the limits of the union ; I gather fyom that that boarded- 
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out pauper children in England are regarded as paupers, 
and are upon the list of paupers ?—Yes, they are upon 
the list of paupers. 


1271. There is no separate list of boarded-out children, 
is there ?—No. 


1272. Then so far as regards the lists which are kept by 
the Board of Guardians, there is nothing in any way to 
remove from these boarded-out children the taint of 
pauperism which must attach to them if they are held 
to be in-door paupers ?—They are subject to regulation 
only because they are paupers. 


1273. If they were not on the list of in-door paupers, 
but were kept on a separate list, that would so far remove 
from them the taint of pauperism which must otherwise 
attach, must it not ?—They are, of course, paupers. 


1274. (Mr. Loch.) Going back to Question 301, is there [Jyjon a; 
any reason now why the union rather than the parish yateable 
should not for all purposes be treated as the rateable 
area ? So much having left the parish and fallen on the 
union in the way of expenditure, would it not be desirable 
that the union should become the rateable area for all 
purposes instead of the parish ?—I should have thought 
not. The tendency of the present day is, I suppose, in 
the direction of simplification, and simplification would 
involve one rating area or should involve one rating area 
for all local purposes. You could not possibly have such 
a rating area as a unior for public health purposes. You 
must have your separate local divisior such as the parish 
as a place to be separately charged with expenses of 
various kinds. 


1275. The decision of cases and all matters of business 
that aftect that use of the money which is levied parish 
by parish is carried ‘out by the Board of Guardians, is it 
not!?—Yov are speaking now of the Poor Lawonly. When 
such an alteration as that of the substitution of the union 
for the parish as a rating area is in contemplation, you 
must think of other branches of local taxation. 


1276. Which practically prevent thealteration, though 
on the ground of the Poor Law it might be more satisfac- 
tory ?—I think so. I think it certainly would prevent it. 


1277. With regard to loans which are dealt with at Period f 
question 316, the phrase is “‘ a loan raised after the passing repayme 
of the Poor Law Act, 1897, must be repaid within such of loans. 
period not exceeding sixty years as the guardians or the 
managers with the consert of the Local Government Board 
may determine ” ; issixty years the time usually allowed ? 

—That I could not say ; it is more or less a yuestion of 
administration. : 


1278. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Is it not the case that since 
the 4s. a week grant for lunatics was made, the statistics 
of lunacy have risen very greatly ?—I would rather you 
put that question to some other witness who will come 
after me. I am not familiar with the statistical side 
of the question; it is only the legal side with which I 
have to deal. 


1279. I simply wanted to suggest that the increase is 
only an apparent increase ?—That may be so, but another 
witness, I think, will give you the figures. 


1280. (Dr. Downes.) With reference to the definition of pefnitic 
“* in-door pauper ” in the Act of 1888, paupers in hospitals of «ind 
for infectious diseases are included, I take it, but the pauper.” 
definition would not incliide persons who are admitted 
otherwise than as paupers ?—That is so. It would only 
include paupers. 


1281. Is the whole expenditure of the Metropolitan Repaym 
Asylums Board charged to the relief of the poor ?—I from 
think that also is rather a question for those who will give Metrope 
evidence on the statistics. Commo 


“Poor Fu 
1282. With regard to the application of the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund, amongst other things repay- 
ments are made on the salaries of officers, I think ?—Yes. 


1283. Is it necessary that each officer should be considered 
individually, and that the repayment must be made in 
the case of Tom Smith, say, by name ?—EHach officer, in 
respect of whom repayment is made from the fund must, 
in some form or other, be the subject of a sanction so 
far a3 re ards his appointment, but the appointments 
may be sanctioned collectively as well as individually, 
that is to say, a group of officers may be the subject of 
a sanction as well as an individual officer. 
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1284. But in one form or another he has to come in- 
dividually under the consideration of the central authority? 
—The appointment must. 


but is not under proper care and control or is cruelly yy. Alfred 
treated or neglected.”’ Does that mean that the relieving Douglas 
officer has no responsibility whatever with regard to a Adrian, 
case of a lunatic which might be brought under his notice? ©-#-., K.0. 
—No. I left that case out only because I considered 
that my evidence should be limited to cases of lunatics 


1285. Taking again the repayment of the expenses on 
medical and surgical appliances, does that involve that 
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schedules should be presented in which each item must be 
entered separately ?—I have no very definite recollection 
of the aciual practice. I should have thought the 
separate enumera‘ion and descrip'ion of particalar in- 
struments to be unnecessary. 


1286. Is there any power to allocate the repayments from 
the Common Poor Fund en bloc according to any settled 
system of division between the several parishes and unions? 
—There is a provision in the section following Sec. 
69 to carry out the method of repayment. Sec. 70 
is in these terms: ‘‘ After each half-yearly audit the 
auditors shall, within such time and in such manner as the 
Poor Law Board ’”’—now the Local Government Board— 
** from time to time direct, certify to the Poor Law Board 
the amount actually expended by each union or parish 
in respect of expenses which are to be repaid out of the 
Common Poor Fund; and the Poor Law Board shall, 
by precept under the seal of the Board, direct the Receiver 
to repay out of that fund to the guardians of the unions 
and parishes the several sums so expended, and the 
amount repaid shall be applied by them in aid of the 
fund chargeable with the relief of the poor.”” The system 
of allocation would depend upon the procedure under that 
section. 

1287. (Miss Hill.) With reference to your answer to 


avagance Question 316, may I ask whether you think that the 


s of 1288. (Mr. Bentham.) Withregard to the grants referred his notice of a lunatic who was not wandering at large 
ers’ to at Question 305, am I to understand that the basis upon but was cruelly treated ?—Although the man is not a 
at. which these grants were made was the expenditure for pauper ? 
the one year ending the 25th March, 1888 ?—Yes, one 1308. Although at that moment it is not known whether 
year was taken. he is a pauper or not ?—The relieving officer, no doubt, 
1289. Simply the expenditure in one year ?—Certainly ; has the respons'bility attaching to him under the Luna*y 
that was the basis on which the allocation was to proceed. Acts in suc acase; but the case I wanted to exclude was 
1290. And it has remained at that figure ever since, I the case of the man who, at the time of his being not under 
presume ?—Yes, that was the Parliamentary bargain as it Proper care and control, was clearly not a pauper. 
were. 1309. It is not always known until the case is afterwards 
1291. Would it require an Act of Parliament to alter inquired into ?—I excluded from my summary the case 
that ?—Yes. of the lunatic not under proper care and control mainly 
sae 1292. (Mr. Phelps.) On your answer to Question 316, I to avoid reference to decisions of the High Court which 
of want to ask whether it is competent for Boards of Guardians would be of little practical value in relation to cas_s cf 
eo. by to accumulate a balance. There may be works which ordinary pauper lunatics. 
a i require a loan, there may be works which fall obviously 1310. You are asked at Question 342, “ Are the guardi- pyovision for 
_on annual expenditure, and there may be works which ans under statutory obligation to make special provision lunaties in 
may be half way between the two; is it competent for for lunatics in a workhouse ?” and your answer is “ No; ”’ Workhouse. 
the guardians to accumulate a balance for those ?—They are the guardians not under some legal obligation to 
ought not to do so. provide a place of reception for those who are summarily 
1293. Ought the auditor to note it, if he comes across it? declared to be certified as lunatics ?—The statute does 
—I think so. not in terms require that they should make structural 
1294. Is there any penalty ?—No, except that the alterations or structural provisions ; and it was those 
individual parishes which are affected by that proceeding Which I had in my mind specially. I concluded that the 
might have their remedy. reference was to special accommodation for these lunatics. 
1295. That is to say, you are not justified in raising more 1311. For dealing permanently with lunatics, do you 
than you may reasonably expect the expenditure of the mean 2—Yes, on a somewhat more elaborate scale than 
year will run to ?—That is the principle. would be applicable to the case of the ordinary pauper in 
k 1296. What is the legal position ofa Board of Guardians * fe neee aetits 4 
rdrafts. with regard to an over-draft at a bank ?—That is alto- 1312. Then Boards of Guardians have to make pro- 
gether irregular. vision for cases under a magistrate’s summary detention 
1297. Would the Local Government Board call attention ae eh Sacre etal ie lunatics may be taken to a work- 
to it if it was reported to them ?—An over-draft at the poal® penis ee Musn ner no valio,a asylamsrend 
hago. by. arrangement. with v 7s tabetha for their reception an ordinary workhouse, I should think, 
paid on it, would probably subject individual guardians’ Belg ase aE lpr gt 
to surcharge. 1313. It might require a padded room ?—Yes, it might. 
: for ee (Mr. peer iota ah th there not a system by 1314. That would be a special provision ?—No doubt. 
e t iod ?—Certainly. 
ods. eet ‘ ea ate = baby Sesesadt 4 nit Aas 1315. Really, they are bound to make special provision 
_ 1299. Sometimes even for six years ?—Yes. for those cases, are they not ?—I do not know that, and 
eving 1300. (Mr. Bentham.) In your reply to Question 321, I would not go so far as to say that. The statute rather 
cers’ you say, ‘‘ for the purposes of my summary of thestatutory proceeds on tle assumption that they are to go to the 
. asto provisions I leave out of consideration the case of a workhouse, if the workhouse has the requisite accom- 
tics. 


borrowing powers of the guardians are sufficiently held 
in check by the present provisions of the law, so that the 
money is really only spent on permanent work and is not 
extravagantly spent ?—I should think that the existing 
check is about the utmost that would be conceded at the 
present time by Parliament. 


lunatic who is not a pauper and is not wandering at large, 
429, 


wio were actually paupers ab initio. 


1301. Would he not become a pauper lunatic if the 
notice of the relieving officer was brought to the case ?— 
In the answer to Question 321, I have already drawn 
attention to the circumstances under which he becomes 
a pauper lunatic. The simple in'ervent on of the relieving 
officer under the Lunacy Acts does not make the man a 
pauper. 

1302. Do you say that he is to be dealt with first, and 
then the question of whether he is a pauper or not should 
be decided afterwards ?—Yes. 


1303. I cannot reconcile the two statements, because 
the relieving officer must take charge in the first instance ? 
—Not necessarily ; a constable might take charge. 


1304. I mean if a relieving officer’s attention is drawn to 
the case and not a constable’s, he must take charge of it; 
and the question must be decided afterwards whether 
the case is that of a pauper lunatic or not ?—I do not 
think so—not necessarily. 


1305. Can he refuse to take charge ?—It would depend 
actually upon the circumstances as in the case of a man 
man wandering at large. If the lunat’c in suca a case 
were found by a police officer, the police officer would 
have a statutory duty in relation to him. 

1306. But supposing it is a case of not wandering at 
large ?—The position is similar in the case of a lunatic who 
isnot under proper care and control, or who is cruelly 
treated or neglected. 


1307. I want to know whether the relieving officer 
would have any responsibility if a case were brought to 
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1316. (Dr. Downes.) They are not to remain in the work- 
house, I think, if the medical officer does not certify that 
there is proper accommodation for them, apart from the 
other inmates ?—That relates to the imbeciles rather than 
to the particular lunatics to which I understood the 
question to apply. 


1317. I thought that applied to cases brought in bya 
relieving officer under the ordinary procedure for a wan- 
dering lunatic ?—The ordinary procedure for lunatics 
brought there in the first instance would hardly con- 
template their remaining beyond the very limited period 
to which the statute applies—fourteen days, or whatever 
the additional time may be. 


1318. At Question 349, Sir Henry Robinson asked you, 
“Are there any institutions supported entirely out of the 
rates for the maintenance of weak-minded and idiot 
children under age ?”’ and your reply was that you 
thought there were, but the Commission on the Feeble- 
minded apparently thought there were not. I suggest 
that theCommission had forgotten the case of the Asylums 
Board’s institutions—Darenth, for example—also the 
institutions for idiot children, and also the later institu- 
tion set up under the order of the Local Government 
Board of 2nd April, 1897 ?—No, I am afraid that is not 
quite so. ‘Lhis particular question I understood to have 
reference to a statutory expression which referred to 
these establishments as supported out of the county 
tate ; and therefore I think that to that extent what I 
was told before that other Commission was probably 
right. 

1319. In London there are institutions supported out 
of the poor rates ?—Yes, there are, certainly. The doubt 
I have still in my mind is whether I was rightly told in 
relation to some of the institutions of the London County 
Council—whether they have not a special asylum for 
idiots. 


1320. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I understand that harmless 
lunatics may be permanently provided for in the work- 
house ?—Subject to certification by the medical officer 
of the workhouse, or to a justice’s order for detention. 


1321. Is there no provision by which they are to be 
kept apart from the sane paupers ?—There is no statutory 
provision requiring separation, where the medical officer 
does not think it necessary. 


1322. (Mr. Patten-MacDougail.) I suppose we may 
assume in the case of those who are suffering from tem- 
porary aberration, and who are paupers, that the object 
of the guardians, as representing the ratepayers, is that 
they shall not be certified until it is seen whether there 
is likely to be any permanent illness or not; is that not 
so ?—I should think it would be fair to say that the 
scheme of the Lunacy Acts is on those lines. 


1323. Because if they are certified and confined in an 
asylum or otherwise, of course in the event of recovery, 
there is less chance of their getting employment. I say 
that, because I want to ask whether there is any provi- 
sion in the workhouses for the reception of such people 
temporarily before certification, for observation in obser- 


vation wards or probationary wards ?—That I think is 


Separate 
Institutions 
for imbeciles. 


hardly a subject that I should have any useful knowledge 
about. I think that the statutes contemplate that the 
workhouses will, as a rule, have some adequate accom- 
modation for the purpose, but they do not lay down any 
requirements as to providing it. 


1324. Where such people might remain for a certain 
specified short term, until it is seen whether there is any 
need or medical necessity for their being treated else- 
where ?—Quite so. The Lunacy Acts contemplate that 
workhouses may provide that accommodation, but they 
do not make it absolutely compulsory. 


1325. That is a matter of administration, and you are 
not aware whether de facto there is such accommodation ? 
—It is a matter of administration, of which I should have 
no knowledge. 


1326. (Sir Samuel Provis.) You said just now that 
permanent imbeciles and chronic lunatics might be 
detained in a workhouse, subject to certain conditions ; 
have there not been proposals that those lunatics should 
be taken out of the workhouses and be put into separate 
institutions provided by the county councils ?—That 
has been one proposal; there hays’ also been proposals 
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that in some instances Sev. 8 of the Poor Law Act, 1879, 
should be used for dealing with them. 


1327. In one or two cases there have been combinations 
under Sec. 8 for providing for certain classes of imbeciles, 
have there not ?—Yes. 


1328. Supposing that county councils were required 
to undertake the management and maintenance of 
chronic imbeciles, should there be some legislation on 
the subject ?—I should think legislation would be absol- 
utely essential. 


1329. The arrangements under the existing laws do not 
contemplate cases of that kind, do they ?—They are too 
costly, I think, for the provision that is needed; but 
there, again, the whole question is still before that other 
Commission. 


1330. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Would it be legal to board 
them out, as in Scotland ?—There is a provision in 
Section 57 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, for boarding out. 


1331. Could we proceed to board them out in England, 
as they are boarded out in Scotland ?—I do not know 
what the Scottish system is. 

1332. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In your answer to Ques‘ion 
378, you dealt with the Dorking case ; that was a case, was 
it not, where the parish had been abolished under the 
Act of 1894 ?—Yes. 

1333. The Act of 1894 provided, did it not, that where 
a parish was partly within and partly without a rural 
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sanitary district, the two parts should be constituted | 


separate parishes ?—That is so. 


1334. The consequence was that a very large number 
of such parishes disappeared, and separate parishes were 
formed out of them ?—Yes. 


1335. The point of the Dorking case was, was it not, that 
the parish having been ep rid of, a man who had a settle- 
ment in the parish lost his settlement there, and did not 
acquire a settlement in either of the parishes formed out 
of the parish which had been abolished ?—That was so. 


1336. The evil arising from those cases of a number 
of people having thus lost their settlement must be very 
rapidly diminishing, must it not ?—I should think so. 


1337. Because the people would have acquired settle- 
ments elsewhere, in a great number of cases 7—I should 
think so. 


1338. The Dorking case did not touch the case where 
the boundaries of a parish had been altered, but the 
parish itself had been left, did it ?—No. 


1339. A man would not lose his settlement, I take it, 
if he had got a settlement in parish A, because the boun- 
daries of parish A were altered ?—No, he would not. 
That is the effect of the latest decision. 


1340. With regard to cases like the Dorking case, sup- 
pose a parish was got rid of by means of alterations of 
parishes made by a county council (as could be done 
under Sec. 57 of the Local Government Act, or one 
of the other sections of that Act) might not the order 
of the County Council, or the confirming order, make pro- 
vision which would prevent a man losing: his settlement 
in the parish which was altered ?—I think so, That 
would be an illustration of what might be done by the 
clauses which I propose to put in for consideration by 
the Commissioners. 


1341. In your reply to Question 405, you dealt with Decision . 


the power there is for guardians to agree to submit to settlement 
the Local Government Board questions of settlement. by Local — 
The actual number of cases, I think, has not been large, Governme! 


but I am under the impression that the board have, in 
their annual reports, sometimes recommended guardians 
to avail themselves of this permission, with a view of 
diminishing the expense which arises if questions of that 
sort are referred to courts of law ?—That would be so. 


1342. Would you be prepared to express any opinion 
on the point whether it might be desirable to make it 
compulsory that questions of that kind should be referred 
to the Board ?—There is a very great deal to be said in 
favour of it, but the objection that occurs to me—it is 
only an administrative objection—is that the staff 
needed for the investigation of these cases properly, is 
rather foreign to the usual staff of a Government depart- 
ment. You would require someone in the nature of a 
settlement officer—a sort of private inquiry officer, 


oard. 
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1343. Would it be proper, in a case of that kind, that 
some charge should be made to the boards of guar- 
dians ?—Clearly so, I think. 

1344. And it should be optional with the Board whether 
they should entertain the reference to them, because 
they might consider the question raised was of so much 
importance that it ought to go to a court of law ?7— 
Yes, unless they themselves had power of their own 
motion to obtain the decision of a court of law on a case 
as put by them. 

1345. You are aware, perhaps, that a number of repre- 
sentations were made a few years ago to the effect that 
something of that kind should be done ?—Yes. 


1346. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) As regards the Dorking 
case you are aware, I daresay, that that ‘decision and 
its results have been the cause of a certain amount of 


sing out of dissatisfaction, not only in regard to cases from Scotland, 


rking case. 


but also in regard to English cases ?—We have heard 
a great deal about it from boards of guardians. 


1347. I am not quite sure, but I think those cases which 


have arisen from the chargeability or supposed charge- 


cision of 
tlement 

Local 
vernment 
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ability to a parish have been cases of birth settlement 
as well as cases of settlement by residence; I mean, 
where, owing to the operation of the Act under which 
the boundaries of a parish were altered, it has been held 
that a pauper who was born in that parish, and who 
would otherwise have been removable had it not been 
for the alteration in boundaries, is not so removable ?— 
Yes, that is so. 

1348. Does that not appear to be a very considerable 
hardship on the parish which has to relieve this pauper, 
simply because of an alteration in boundaries which has 
practically resulted in this—that the pauper has been 
born, as I may say, nowhere, owing to that alteration of 
boundaries ?—In those cases as to which the cry of hard- 
ship has been raised, the real answer is that time can 
supply the only remedy. 

1349. I rather think, from the questions which Sir 
Samuel Provis has put to you, that if this alteration had 
taken place, not under the Divided Parishes Act, but 
under the County Council Act, 1888, this difficulty would 
not have arisen ?—It should not have arisen. At that 
time, I do not know that the difficulty actually had 
occurred, either to the Board or to any local authority ; 
but since attention has been drawn to the difficulty, it 
is seen that it is distinctly removable, either by clauses 
in the order of the county council or by the intro- 
duction of modifications in a confirming order. 


1350. There being, I suppose, a provision in the Act of 
1888 that any alteration of boundaries shall not affect 
settlement ?—There is no such provision actually, but 
there is a very wide enactment in Section 59 of the 
Local Government Act, 1888, which enables county 
councils to introduce into their orders a number of 
provisions with regard to all necessary matters incidental 
to or consequential upon parochial changes. 


1351. One question now about the powers of arbitration 
which the Local Government Board have. I understand 
that these powers of arbitration which you possess in 
regard to cases of settlement are not confined to cases 
where the two disputing unions or parishes—I do not 
know which is the proper term—are agreed upon the 
facts ?—The powers of the Board apply only to such 
cases. 

1352. I mean where they themselves present a petition 
or an application or a statement to you, in which they are 
agreed upon the facts as regards the settlement, and they 
come to you to ask you to decide the point of law ?—That 
is the present position. 

1353. That has not been largely taken advantage of, I 
think you told us ?—Originally I think it was very freely 
used, but of late years, for various reasons, probably the 


_ annual crop of cases does not amount to twenty. 


1354. What may be the reason for that, can you say ? 
—Partly perhaps because the points of difficulty 
are gradually diminishing. 

1355. It is not because they are being litigated outside 
then ?—I really could not say as to that; it is just 
conceivable that it may be so. 

1356. That there is sometimes a desire on the part of 
the people to litigate, if they possibly can ?—Possibly 
there is that motive at werk. 
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1357. I press this because just now there is a movement 
in favour not only on questions where they agree upon 
the facts, but on all questions where they are not agreed 
upon the facts, of the Local Government Board in Scot- 
land being asked to undertake the whole thing ?—Quite so; 
and suggestions to the like effect have been made to the 
English Local Government Board. 
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1358. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to your reply to Question Relative 
353 about the various sorts of settlement and re rova- importance 
bility, does it appear from your knowledge of the cases of different 


that occur that these various modes of obtaining a settle- 
ment are of equal importance at the present time, so that 
all should be retained ?—No, I do not think they are of 
equal importance, but they are not absolutely defunct. 
The chief method now is by residence—I mean that that 
is the most frequent which comes under our notice. 


1359. That being so, would not several of the others so 
far slip out of observation that practically they might 
be passed over and set aside by further legislation ? 
Take for instance, apprenticeship ; is it necessary to keep 
apprenticeship still on those lines as one of the modes of 
obtaining settlement ?—Is this your point, That by 
legislation you would affect the people (they must be 
very few, I should imagine) who have already acquired a 
settlement in that way, and you would sweep away that 
existing mode of settlement, as well as prevent the ac- 
quisition of such a settlement in the future ? 


1360. That is my point ?—I do not think there would 
be much harm in that; but a saving of existing settle- 
ments would be better. 


1361. Now take the renting of the tenement; that is 
one year’s settlement, is it not ?—Yes. 


1362. And that is inconsistent with the three years’ 
residence ?—It is a different settlement altogether. 


1363. And so far as the time goes, at any rate, incon- 
sistent ; would there be any great objection to making 
the three years’ residence suffice ?—Curiously enough we 
had a case of settlement by renting a tenement before us 
within the last month or so. Of course, the suggestion is 
open to the observation that in that particular case con- 
siderable hardship might have been worked to individual 
paupers by the abolition of what was actually found to be 
a right. 

1364. Presumably, that might apply to almost any of 
the modes ?—Yes ; hence saving of acquired settlements 
seems to be a necessity. 


1365. Then with regard to estate, it is forty days’ 
residence in the case of esta’e, is it not ?—Yes. 


1366. You have therefore a different time limit there ; 
is it desirable to keep up such a mode as that ?—I cannot 
say that it is clearly undesirable. Settlement by estate 
is supposed to be cceval with Magna Charta. 1 am not 
quite prepared to sweep away these old Jandmarks. 


1367. There is one more mode called hire and service ; 
is that not really obsolete ?—That has gone. 


1368. But it still remains on the Statute Book ?—1t has 
gone. 

1369. Has it absolutely disappeared ?—It has absolutely 
gone. 

1370. Ifa man becomes chargeable, but has asettlement 
in a union other than that in which he resides,and neverthe- 
less is not removable to it, and the board of guardians 
of the union in which he is resident relieve him, do they 
get paid from the common fund ?—Irremovable paupers 
are chargeable to the common fund. 


1371. That is to say, the common fund comes in to 
deal with a case which is betwixt and between, as it 
were ?—All cases of relief are chargeable to the common 
fund. 
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1372. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) At Question 351 you refer to Parixh 
the Act of Settlement under Charles 11. The preamble of “Stock.” 


that speaks of the great discouragement of parishes in pro- 
viding stocks “‘ where it is liable to be devoured by 
strangers ;’ would that stock be the stock for providing 
employment for the poor? I have thought that these 
words probably referred to their obligation to set the 
poor to work?—The whole of this subject was investigated 
by Mr. Coode in 1851. There is a great deal of learning 
in his report. It is an official document, and it is known 
as Coode’s_Report on the Law of Settlement and Re- 
moval, The history of the Act is given there at 


Mr. 
report. 


oode’s 
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great length. I am not sure whether there is a reference 
to the particular cuestion of the stocks. 


1373. lask because it seems to me that the worst form 
of settlement has arisen out of the attempt to provide 
employment-relief, and I thought that these words had 
reference to that ?—I think Coode’s story of the matter 
s that the 13 and 14 Charles IT., c. 12, was really an amalga- 
mation of several Bills that were then before the House. 


1374. (Chairman.) The word “ stock’? occurs con- 
stantly in the Poor Law Acts; is it capable of more than 
one interpretation, do you think ?—The words which 
have been quoted are, I find, noticed in Cood»’s Report. 
His comment is rather by way of sarcasm—“‘ as if any 
parish had ever encountered the discouragement by 
trying to provide a stock.” 


1375. Then the word is probably used in rather a 
different sense in that Act ?—Apparently it is used in 
the sense sugges'ed, namely, that of means by which the 
poor could be set to work. 


1376. In other Acts it seems to me to mean property 


’ which could be rated for the relief of the poor ?—That is 


The right to 
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to say, stock-in-trade. As an example of a Statu ory 
reference to stock-in-trade, the Poor Rate Exemption 
Act, 1840, may be mentioned. 


-1377. (Mr. Loch.) A statement put forward by a recent 
historian is that the provision of stock was one form of 
attraction, and that people in the time under that Act 
removed from the north, which was ill-provided with 
stocks, to the souh, which was well-provided with 
stocks ?—Indeed. 


1378. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) How did the poor people manage 
who were not restrained from going from one parish to 
another; where they had no claim on the ordinary 
capital of the parish, 1 take it they could only use up the 
stock that was specially provided for the poor ?— 
According to the old common law doctrine they would 


have a claim where their necessities arose; and, accord- | 


ing to some versions, alms and oblations provided part 
of the funds for meeting those necessities before the 
levy of the poor rate began. 


1379. One often hears it said (referring to settlement by 
payment of rates) by people who have paid rates for so 
many years, ‘“‘] have a right to relief” ; apparently 
that is literally true under the doctrine of settlement by 
rates ?—Provided that the conditions by which this 
settlement is hedged round are satisfied. 


1380. They must also be destitute, of course ?—Yes. 


1381. (Dr. Downes.) Take the case of a pauper of un- 
known settlement discharged from an institution; I 
will assume that the institution is in a parish on which 
there is no claim whatever, and no suspicion of a settle- 
ment; another parish declines to receive him; what 
would be the temporary remedy for that pauper—should 
he go to the workhouse of the parish in which the in- 
stitution is ?—Yes ; he would seek relief there. 


1382. Would he have a claim for temporary relief there? 
—Yes. 


1383. That is to say, the settlement would have tc ke 
inquired into afterwaras ?—Yes. 


1384. In the event of a reluctance on the part of that 
parish to receive him, is there any power on the part 
of the central authority to direct where he shal] remain, 
pending the settlement ?—No. 


1385. (Professor Smart). In your reply to Question 395 
you say: “‘in the case of Irish paupers, the Irish Local 
Government Board may appeal against the order of 
removal” ; is there any parallel appeal on the part of the 
Scottish Local Government Board ?—No, it is peculiar to 
Ireland. 


1386. I understand that the pauper often goes back as 
quickly as the warrant ?—Perhaps so. 


1387. (Mr. Gardiner.) Under what law is it that the 
pauper removed, say, from England to Ireland must be 
accompanied by an cfficer— even supposing that he is an 
adult pauper ?—I am not aware that there is any statu- 
tory provision identifying any particular officer. But 
I see that the person to whom a warrant of removal is 
delivered under the 8 & 9 Vic., c. 117, sec. 3, “‘ shall 
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detain and hold in safe custody every poor perscn men- 
tioned therein, until such poor person have arrived at 


the place to which he is ordered to be removed.” 


1388. Practically that hampers removal very much, 
because it adds enormously to the expense ?—That may 
be so. 


1389. And therefore the guardians do not take advan- 
tage of this provision ?—Perhaps not. 


1390. In a case that I know of, an able-bodied pauper, 
whom I should think any board of guardians would have 
been very glad to lose, had to be taken over to Ireland 
lest he should be lost ?—That was before the Act of 1900, 
I take it. 


1391. (Mr. Bentham.) Is there not a penalty against 
any person sending to his place of settlement one who is 
likely to become pauper, but who is not at the time 
chargeable ?—Yes. 


1392. Does that penalty devolve upon both those 
guardians and officers alike who happen to incur any 
expense in the matter ?—The penalty is imposed by the 
9 & 10 Vict., c. 66, Sec. 6: “If any officer of any parish 
or union do, contrary to law, with intent to cause any 
poor person to become chargeable to any parish to which 
such person was not then chargeable, convey any poor 
person out of the parish for which such officer acts, or 
cause or procure any poor person to be so conveyed, 
or give directly or indirectly any money, relief, or assist- 
ance, or afford or procure to be afforded any facility for 
such conveyance, or make any offer or promise, or use 
any threat to induce any poor person to depart from 
such parish, and if, in consequence of such conveyance 
or departure, any poor person become chargeable to any 
parish to which he was not then chargeable, such officer, 
on conviction thereof before any two justices, shall 
forfeit and pay for every such offence any sum not ex- 
ceeding five pounds nor less than fo1ty shillings.” 


1393. Then clearly their duty is to relieve a person 
first, and to inquire into the settlement afterwards 
Yes. 


1394. (Mr. Phelps.) Have you any view as to the object 
or intention of the legislature in its enactments with 
regard to settlement; in other. words, what do you 
take to be the purpose of settlement, or of the legislation 
upon it ?—The purpose of settlement, so far as the 13 
and 14 Charles II. is concerned, I think was to restrain 
those who would otherwise have been vagrants to par- 
ticular parishes. 


eee 


1395. I have asked the question, because it was very 
strongly held bya Judge quite recently that the original 
object of settlement was to prevent the breaking up of 
the family ; would you accept that at all ?—I have never 
seen a definition of that sort. The judicial definitions 
of settlement, and of the objects of settlement, have 
varied from time to time in a remarkable manner. 


1396. Accepting what you say with regard to the object Question of 
of the laws on the subject of settlement, do you think abolition of 
that that object is better attained by making settlement settlement. 


difficult or by making it easy to obtain ?—The question 
is rather complicated nowadays by what I take to be the 
economic aspect of the matter. I should say that nowa- 
days there would be no great harm, from that point of 
view, in abolishing settlement altogether. 


1397. Assuming that settlement is still maintained, 
do you think that it is to the interest of the public 
at large (that is, both of the paupers and of the parish), 
to see that it should be made more difficult or more easy ? 
—That it should be made more easy, I think. 


1398. More easy to acquire settlement ?—I think so 


1399. In the cases with regard to settlement which are 
brought before the Local Government Board instead of 


going before the Courts, what is the procedure of the Government 


Local Government Board: for instance, are the unions 
heard by counsel ?—-No. The preliminary instruction 
is that the guardians should prepare a joint statement 
which sets out all the facts, and also may contain, if they 
wish, a summary of their arguments for and against ; that 


is submitted under their seals, and the Local Government: 


Board examine it. If the Local Government Board» 
find that there is another union that ought to be joined, 
or if the facts are not sufficiently stated, the statement 
is returned with a request for amendment or for the 
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joining of the other union ; and then, when completed, 
it is disposed of without hearing counsel. 


1400. I can quite understand that the system would. 
work admirably in the cases you describe, but I do not 
think the system capahbie of application to contested 
cases ?—Those are contested cases. 


1401. I mean cases where the two unions are not agreed 
as to the facts and decline to put in a joint statement ?— 
Those cases as I have already said would involve an investi- 
gation by the Board on lines that are at present quite 
unfamiliar to them and therefore would be essentially ex- 
perimental. 

1402. At present that investigation would be conducted 
by the unions interested —That is so. They agree 
upon their facts and then submit those facts to the 
Board and ask the Board to decide a point of law arising 
out of them. 

1403. Your opi ioo would not be that the two boards 
should appear before the Local Government Board and 
state their case in the way that they do now before a 
court '—No. 

1404. (Mr. Russell Waikeyield). Referring to your 
answer to Question 387, which relates to the law respecting 
the status of irremovabiity, do I rightly understand 
that Lord Chief Justice Cockburn’s judgment there, 
with regard to people who sleep under dry arches and 
any temporary shelter of that kind, means that they 


are gradually acquiring a settlement if they go on long. 


enough ?—Yes. That is still good law. 


1405. Supposing, for instance, I slept in a park long 
enough, should I be acquiring a settlement 1—I think 
so. It is an extreme case, of course. 


1406. How would that fit in with what you quote 
from Mr. Justice Blackburn, namely, “There must be 
both a place which he has a right to return to and an 
intention to return, to constitute a constructive resi- 
dence; and where a man has gone away and left no 
residence though he means to return at a future time, 
the animus revertendi is immaterial.” How could he 
have a constructive residence with regard to an arch- 
way or anything of that sort ?—The difficulty would 
consist in the application of the first decision. The first 
decision was the case of a pauper who slept on the steps 
after losing her house or being turned out of her lodg- 
ings. 

1407. It is rather difficult to reconcile the two rulings, 
is it not?—Yes; but it is not inconceivable that a 
particular case might disclose circumstances in which Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn’s decision would supply an ex- 
ception to the rule laid down by Mr. Justice Blackburn. 


1408. Supposing a man were sent to a labour colony 
or a farm colony of any kind, his wife and children re- 
maining behind, and at the end of a certain pericd 
which was sufficiently long to reasonably acquire 
settlement, he left, and his people became chargeable, 
would the parish in which the colony was situated be 
the one in which he would have his settlement ?— Would 
he have a status of irremovability from that parish, 
you mean ?—I think he would if he were there fora year. 


1409. His wife and family would become chargeable 
to that place ?—I suppose them to be so chargeable. 


1410. (Mr. Booth.) You have spoken of the common 
fund; does the common fund cover all the charges 
that are not specifically provided for ?—That would 
be so in the case of the common fund of the union. 


1411. (Mr. Patten-MacDovugall). I daresay you are 
familiar with the provisions of the Poor Removal Act, 
1862, by which, under Sec. 2, it is provided that 
“where the justices or magistrate, or sheriff (as the 
case may be) shall not be able to ascertain, upon 
the evidence before them, the place of birth or of such 
continued residence as aforesaid, they shall order the 
pauper to be removed to the port or union or parish 
in England or Ireland (as the case may be), or port 
or parish in Scotland, which shall, in the judgment 
of the justices or magistrate, or sheriff (as the case 
may be), under the circumstances of the case be most 
expedient.”” Have you known of cases where that has 
operated a very considerable hardship, from the fact 
that paupers have been removed, | daresay to England, 
but certainly to Scotland and probably also to Ireland ? 
— Yes, 
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1412. To places which are nowhere near the parish 
of settlement ?—Yes; that complaint has been made. 


1413. It has been made, and accordingly would you 
suggest that the Commission should take that section 
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into view in order to have it reconsidered ?—I think 16 Jan. 1906. 


so. The complaints have come chiefly from Ireland. 





1414 (Mr. Loch.) Is it your opinion that the Bastardy Bastardy 
Acts, as they stand now, are working satisfactorily, as Acts. 


compared with the Bastardy Acts as they used to be, and 
which had been so largely reformed before 1832 ?—I have 
not any data on which te form an opinion. I have heard 
it stated that they are not. 


1415. That would be rather a question of administration, 
you think, than for an opinion from a legal pint of 
view ?—Yes. I do not know what actual representa- 
tions have been made to the Local Government Board, 
but one has seen in the public press and elsewhere that 
an allegation of unsatisfactory results from the work- 
ing of the Acts has been made. 


1416. (Mr. Patten- MacDougall.) I should like to ask 
whether the object of the Bastardy Acts is this: that 
where the mother of an illegitimate child applies for 
relief, it is the duty of the guardians then to inquire as to 
who the father of the child may be ?—There is a power to 
do it. 


1417. A power only ?—Yes. 
1418. Would you say a power which is very often put 
into operation at the expense of the rates ?—Yes, since 


1873. That was an amendment of the law introduced 
by a private member. 


1419. (Mr. Loch.) I should like, if possible, that you Early 
should submit to the Commission what was the franchise franchise for 
for the election of guardians before the present franchise ? election of 
—It was very different in the past, and the change of Guardians. 


franchise has, by common consent, made great difference 
in the whole administration of the law, so far as the people 
to administer it are concerned. It seems to me very 
desirable that we should have before us, if possible, the 
older law—that is the law previous to the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894—with its obligations and conditions ?— 
The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, by Sec. 40, 
provided that, “ In all cases of the election of guardians 
under this Act; or wherever the consent of the owners of 
property or ratepayers in any parish or union shall be 
required for any of the purposes of this Act, except when 
otherwise expressly provided for in this Act, the votes of 
such owners and ratepayers shall be given or taken in 
writing, collected and returned in such a manner as the 
said Commissioners shall direct ; and in every such case tke 
owner, 28 well as the ra‘epayer, in respect of any property 
in such parish or union, shall be entitled to vote, and the 
owner shall have the same number and proportion of 
votes respectively es is provided for inhabitants and 
other persons in and by an Act made and passed in the 
fifty-eighth year of the reign of his said late Majesty 
King George III, intituled, “an Act for the Regulation 
of Parish Vestries,’’ and in and by an Act to amend the 
same, made and passed in the fifty-ninth year of his 
said late Majesty, and the ratepayers under two hundred 
pounds shall each have a single vote, and the ratepayers 
rated at two hundred pounds or more, but under four 
hundred pounds shall each have two votes; and the 
ratepayers rated at four hundred pounds or more 
shall each have three votes; and the majority of 
the votes of such owners and ratepayers which 
shall be actually collected and returned shall in 
every such case be binding on such parish.” That wes 
modified in a certain sense by Sec. 14 of the’7 and 8 
Vic., c. 101. That section is in these terms: “In 
all cases in which by the said Act,” that is the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1834, “or by any act amending or 
extending the same, owners of property and ratepayers 
are entitled to vote, every owner of property and rate- 
payer shall have respectively the same number and 
proportion of votes, according to the scale following 
(that is to say), if the property in respect of which he is 
entitled to vote be rated upon a rateable value of less 
than fifty pounds, he shall have one vote ; if such rate- 
able value amount to fifty pouncs and be less than one 
hundred pounds, he shall have two votes; if it amount 
to one hundred pounds and be less than one hundred 
and fifty pounds, he shall have three votes; if it 
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amount to one hundred and fifty pounds and be less 
than two hundred pounds, he shall have four votes ; if 
it amount to two hundred pounds and be less than two 
hundred and fi‘ty pounds, he shall have five votes; and 
if it amount to or exceed two hundred and fifty pounds, 
he shall have six votes.” In that same statute there 
were elaborate provisions as to the voting of the owners 
and their proxies. 


1420. May one say practically that the parochial elector 
now takes the place of the ratepayer ?—Yes. 


1421. And the property qualifications have all been 
swept away, so that the owner no longer stands as a voter 
qua owner ?—And plural voting also has gone. 


1422. With regard to the candidate for the office of 
guardian, is his qualification altered from what it was 
before the Local Government Act, 1894 ?—Certainly. 


1423. One further question, which is historical: was 
not a very careful inquiry made prior to this former 
arrangement as to how the vestries had acted, ard was 
it not after experience of the method of election that pre- 
ceded it that this proposal of giving a larger number of 
votes to the property owner was adopted? I thought « 
Mr. Goode, for instance, had made an inquiry, and that 
his Report was published in the Report of 1834 or before 
that ?—I do not remember that. 


1424. (Mr. Bentham.) With regard to the Medical Relief 
Disqualification Removal Act, 1885, the judgment you 
have quoted of Kirkhouse v. Blakeway was decided upon a 
question of fact, was it not ?—Yes. 


1425. It did not cover, I think, medical relief which 
might be given in a workhouse hospital as distinct from a 
case where a patient might be admitted. direct to the 
hospital and discharged from the hospital, having received. 
rothing but attention to an acute ailment; would such 
a case come under the Medical Relief Disqualification 
Removal Act ?—It would be left to the revising barrister 
in each case to decide whether the man did or did not 
come within it. 


1426. I take it that it is the duty of the relieving officer 
to send to the overseers the names of all those who have 
been in receipt of relief ?—Yes. 


1427. If the relieving officer fails to do that is he under 
any penalty ?—I think attention has already been drawn 
to that to-day. 


1428. That was the case of the overseers, not the case 
of the relieving officer ?—The relieving officer is also 
sub;ect to a penalty in certa’n cases; but I do not think 
that the power to fine him extends to this particular 
matter. 


1429. With regard to the personal effects of an applicant, 
I understood you to say, in answer to a question by Mrs. 
Webb, that the furniture and other effects of the person 
who is given an order for the workhouse would have to 
be disposed of in some way ?—Yes. 


1430. I believe it is the practice in some.unions to incur 
expense by storing such things until the pauper is dis- 
charged ?—I have heard so. 


1431. Is such a practice legal ?—The question of legality 
would arise, I suppose, in the event of expense being ir- 
curred in consequence of the practice ; otherwise if there 
weile vacant store room and no one spent a penny over 
housing the furniture, and it incommoded no one, the 
question of the legality would not practically arise. 


1432. If the guardians made special provision for s’ oring, 
would that be legal ?—No, that would be wltra vires, 
certainly. 


1433. With regard to repayments by the 1elatives of 
persons who are in receipt of relief or who are inmates of 
a workhouse, such repayments cannot be enforced after 
the persons cease to be chargeable, can they ?—No. 


1434. Then it must be done during the time of the 
chargeability ?7—Yes. 

1435. (Mr. Loch.) In regard to the detention of paupers 
in a workhouse, Sec. 22 of the 30 and 31 Vic., cap. 106, is 
in these words :—‘‘ When there shall be in any workhouse 
a poor person suffering from mental disease, or from 
bedily disease of an infectious or contagious character, 
and the medical officer of such workhouse shall upon 
examination report in writing that,Such person is not in a 


proper state to leave the workhouse without danger to 
himself or others, the guardians may direct the master to 
detain such person therein.” Does that phrase ‘‘ mental 
disease’ refer to the insane only? In other words, is 
mental disease construed to mean a certified lunatic 
only ?—No, not necessarily ; it certairly is not limited 
to a certified lunatic. 


1436. Is there no limitation ?—I think such limitation 
as there is arises from the amendment of the Section by 
the Lunacy Act of 1890. That Act, as I have already 
pointed out in my evidence, does affect the section in a 
certain way. That is, Sec. 22 is repealed by the Lunacy 
Act 1890 except as regards persons suffering from 
delirium tremens or from bodily disease of a contagious 
or infectious character. That appears from Section 342 
of the Lunacy Act, 1890, and the fifth Schedule to that 
Act. 


1437. Therefore that term ‘“‘ mental disease’ goes out 
from here now ?—Except that it refers to people 
suffering from delirium tremens. 


1438. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In reference to the voting of Owners’ 
owners at an election of guardians, owners of course can franchise. 
vote now at such an election where they have got the 
Parliamentary franchise ?—Yes, but not on the old scale 
of voting. 


1439. They do vote, but they have only one vo‘e ?— The 
main point that was put to me just now as I understood 
was the scale of voting ; that is the plural voting. 


1440. The scale of course has gone entirely, but as 
regards the class they do still vote ?—Yes. 


1441. (Miss Hill.) Can women who own property vote ? Women as 
—The question, of course, is whether they are included Voters. 
in the separate list of parochial eleciors. 


1442. I thought it was only when they resided within 
the area that they could vote ?—I am not at all familiar 
with the details of recent decisions on this branch of law. 


1443. (Mr. Loch.) The register under which the voting 
is taken now is called the Register of Parochial Electors, 
is it not ?—Yes. 

1444. And the Parliamentary register is considered 
first of all as part of that Register of Parochial Electors ?— 
Yes. 


1445. Under that Parliamentary register comes the 
owner if he is the owner of a freehold of 40s. and so on ?— 
Yes. 


1446. The next section would be the local government 
or county register, with its extended burgess franchise ?— 
Yes. 


1447. And thirdly, there would be the £10 occupation 
qualification ?—Yes. 


1448. The owner is on the register of parochial electors 
on the basis of the Parliamentary register, and not on the 
basis of the extended burgess franchise nor on the basis of 
the £10 occupation qualification: that being so, how is it 
that a woman who cannot vote for Parliament can be a 
voter under the Parliamentary register as included in the 
register of parochial electors ?—1 could not answer that 
question off-hand. \ 


1449. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is there not an 
analogous provision in the English Act to that contained 
in the similar Act for Scotland which was passed at the 
same time, namely, that a woman who otherwise 
possesses the qualification for being registered on any 
county council register of electors shall not be disqualified 
by marriage from being registered on the county council 
or parish council register provided that the husband and 
the wife shall not both be registered ?—That is in the 
Local Government Act, 1894. 


1450. (Chairman.) A note I have before me on page 2186 
of Brook-Little’s ‘‘ Poor Law Statutes ’’ confirms Miss 
Hill :—‘“‘ A married woman is not qualified as a parochial 
elector to vote at an election by reason of her ownership 
of property, there being no ownership qualification for 
Local Government Electors”? Perhaps you would like to 
look that up ?—I now see that the Court of Appeal in 
the case of Drax v. Ffooks (Law Reports, 1896 ; 1, Queen’s 
Bench Division, 238) held that a woman whether married 
or single is not qualified by reason of ownership of 
property to he a parochial elector. 
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ing of 1451. (Mr. Nunn.) Is it legal for guardians to pay for 

tele the conveyance of furniture to a stores in the workhouse 

pry. if they have proper accommodation ?—I shou!d think 
not, 

ication 1452. The guardians have to publish an annual balance 


uardians’ sheet, and a statement of accounts ; is that compulsory ?— 
Ee and [ hardly think it is in the sense I suppose you to mean. 
; The financial statement which is now required by statute 
would be such an account, and there is no obligation 
actually to publish that. I think the answer should be 

no. 
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1453. That they are not bound to do so?—That they Mr. Alfred 





are not bound, Douglas 
1454, But they have a legal right to do so, of course ?— Ag RC 

They may do soif they wish, but I do not remember any ws Neca 

obligation upon them to do so. 16 Jan. 1906, 





1455. With regard to the publication of any report, 
would it be their report, or would it be the report of tho 
clerk to them ; the guardians habitua!ly do publish annual 
reports and pay for them, do they not ?—Yes. I think 
they do that entirely under the Divided Parishes and 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876. I think they base their 
authority on that Act. 
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Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 
Mr, J. JEFFREY (Assistant Secretary). 


Mr. T. Prrts, 0.B., called ; and Examined. 


1456. (Chairman.) Will you state what your post at the 
Local Government Board has been ?—At present, I am one 
of the assistant secretaries, and I have held that office 
since the latter part of the year 1897. 


1457. One of the departments of the Board which 
has been under your supervision for a considerable 
period, I believe, performs, amongst other business, that of 
collecting and preparing for publication certain statistics 
as to the number of paupers and the expenditure on Poor 
Law Relief in England and Wales ?—That is so. During 
the time that I have been an assistant secretary the work of 
that department has been partly under my supervision. 


1458. I understand that you have prepared for the 
information of the Commission a memorandum respecting 
the statistics on these subjects ?—A memorandum has 
been prepared in the department referred to ; it is being 
printed and I believe that a rough unrevised proof has 
been circulated to members of the Commission. It is only 
the first part of the memorandum, I may say, that has been 
circulated ; and there is much more to follow. The part 
that has been circulated deals with the statistics of 
pauperism only, and not with the statistics of expenditure. 
(For Memorandum, see Appendix Vol. I> (A), No. II. 


1459. But to-day, as I understand, you propose to give 
evidence not only on that part of the memorandum which 
is in our hands but also on parts which are not in our 
hands ?—Yes ; I can give some figures as to the expendi- 

ture, although the memorandum has not been circulated 
in complete form. 

1460. Perhaps you will very briefly state what the 
memorandum contains ?—I think I need say very little 
about the first part, seeing that proofs are in the hands of 
members of the Commission ; I will only say that it re- 
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quires considerable revision and some correction. Perhaps 4, 
I ought to say that the statistics referred to are based — 
mainly upon two half-yearly returns as to the number of 


I. Pitt, 
C.B. 





paupers on a certain day. There is very little information 22 Jan. 1906, 





as to the number of paupers relieved during any period ; 
and there is no information as to the number of permanent 
paupers, nor any information to show how long recipients 
of relief have remained chargeable. In view of possible 
questions, I may also say that-these statistics do not extend 
to such matters as the death-rate or the birth-rate in 
workhouses or other poor law institutions. With regard 
to the expenditure part of the memorandum, I may 
say that the statistics that we have on that subject 
cover a Jonger period than those relating to the 
numbers of paupers ; information will be found 
extending as far back as the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Since the year 1857 the expenditure on poor 
law relief has been sub-divided, being shown under six 
principal sub-heads. At the present time, rather fuller 
details are given as to the total expenditure, though not 
as to the expenditure of individual boards of guardians. I 
must also mention some of the limitations in these statistics, 
The cost of providing and administering particular in- 
stitutions is not dealt with in the annual returns upon 
which the statements have been based. There is some 
information on this subject in half-yearly returns which 
distinguish between the cost of in maintenance in estab- 
lishments provided by the guardians, and the cost of 
maintenance in certain other establishments in which in- 
door paupers are maintained. For the convenience of the 
Commission a complete list has been prepared of all returns 
bearing on the subject of the memorandum, which have 
been presented to Parliament since the year 1834 (See 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. II.; a few of these returns will be 
referred to in the memorandum. 
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1461. You have just stated that there is no caleula- 

tion in your memorandum of the number of permanent 

SE paupers; is that information available ?—I think not, 

22 Jan. 1906. and I think it would be very difficult to obtain it—at 
or any rate, the Local Government Board have not got it. 


Mr: T. Pitts, 
CB. 


1462. The cost of administering certain institutions 
is also omitted ; .is that information available ?—No, it 
is not available, but we could get out information as 
to certain groups of institutions from the half-yearly 
returns. At present, the only information that has 
been published on this subject is that which I have 
mentioned. 


Local 1463. Have the Local Government Board the power 
Government of asking for any returns that they may wish to demand 
Board's from the local authorities ?—They have practically power 
pene val to call upon the clerks to the guardians to furnish any 
‘ information relating to the business of the guardians that 

they may require. 

1464. Their powers are not confined to obtaining certain 
specified returns, but they have, practically, the power 
of asking for any return they may wish, is that jt ?— 
I think so. 


1465. Can you give us some figures now, showing how 
the numbers of persons in receipt of Poor Law relief have 
varied during the period to which your tables relate ?— 
Table No. 1 in Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (B) gives 
for each year from 1849 (when the returns were first. ob- 
tained) to 1905, the total number of paupers of all classes 
in England and Wales on the Ist January. It will be 
seen that the number on January 1, 1905, was 932,000. 
It had been as high as 1,142,000 in the year 1863; but 
that was an exceptional year on account of the distress 
in the cotton manufacturing districts; and I may say 
with regard to that year that the figures are not com- 
plete as they do not relate to the whole country. The 
returns then were not obtained from the whole country, 
as a certain part of the country had not been formed 
into unions under the Poor Law Amendment Act, and 
returns were not obtained from those places which were 
not unions formed under that Act. 


1466. But was an estimate made for the districts which 
were not included on the average of the districts which 
were included ?—Yes, but that estimate has not been 
used in the memorandum; the actual figures furnished in 
the returns received have been taken. 


1467. So that it is less than the actual in tat case ?— 
Yes, it is. 


Variations in 
numbers of 
paupers since 
1849 


1468. Do these figures include. pauper lunatics ?—Yes, 
they include paupers. of all classes. 

The lowest number in the table is that for the year 1877, 
when the number fell to 732,000... The actua] lowest number 
that we have in any of the returns, is the number on the Ist 
July in the year 1876—that is six months-earlier—when the 
number was 707,000... That. figure is not..given.in the 
table; the table relates.only to the numbers on the. 1st 
January. There is also a half-yearly statement relating 
to the lst July in each year, and according to that re- 
turn the numbers are nearly always smaller than accord- 
ing to the return relating to the 1st January in each year 
I should not leave this subject perhaps without mentioning 
the proportion of paupers to population. In 1849 the 
number of paupers, which was 933,000, was in proportion 
to the population as 63 to. 1,000, that is to say, 63 per 
1,000. of the population were paupers according to. the 
returns relating to the year 1849. In 1863, the year which 
I have already mentioned, and the year for which the 
figures were incomplete—a point which is not so impor- 
tant when one is taking the proportion to’ population 
because the population of the incomplete area is used— 
the proportion was 56°6 per 1,000 of population. The 
lowest proportion to population was reached in the year 
1901 when it was 24°8 per 1,000: The number has not 
been above 30 per 1,000 since the year 1883, and on 
ist January, 1905, it was 27°6 per 1,000. I have given the 
proportions based upon the numbers on the: Ist January 

and the estimated population in each year. The tables 
in the annual reports of the Local Government Board 
containing similar figures, have been based upon what 
have been called. mean numbers, that is to say, the 
average of the numbers.on the two days in the year to 
which the returns relate, namely, the Ist J anuary and 
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Proportion of 
paupers to 
population. 
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the Ist July. We have not. been able to: have ‘all: those 
figures recalculated, but the -difference is not: very 
material in the case of those examples which: I. have: 
given. , 


1469. (Mr. Loch.) Those figures for the Ist January 
and the Ist July which you published in your serial state- 
ments at the Local Government Board, are actual figures _— 
are they not ?—Yes, they are; they give the numbers: 
for each of those days, the Ist January and the Ist July.: 
I was for the moment referring to the mean numbers: 
in another table. 


1470. (Professor Smart.) Would you explain what is Explanation 
the mean average number which you take ?—The number of “ mean ” 
on the Ist January and the number on the Ist July are namber of 
added together and the total is divided by two. The mean P4UP¢®- 
number has been calculated in this way for many 
years. 


1471-2. (Chairman.) Can you show how the number Variation ir 
of persons in receipt of relief varies in the course of a figuresdurix 
year ?—That is shown by the Tables Nos. 4 to 7 in Appen- year 1904-5 
dix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (B), relating to the two years, 

1904 and 1905. These figures, it will be observed, relate 
to the calendar year from January to December, and 
they exclude the insane in county and borough asylums 
and private asylums, and also the casual paupers. 
In 1904, taking the figures for England and Wales, 
the lowest number was 726,000 in July, and the 
highest 828,000 in December. The numbers varied by 
about 101,000.during the year, that is to say, the 
difference between the figures for July and December 
is about 101,000. Taking 1905 for England and Wales © 
also, the lowest number was 749,000 in the middle 
of July, and the highest 823,000 at the end of 
January; the difference between the two numbers being 
74,000. The numbers were above 800,000 in January, 
February, March and December, and they were between 
749,000 and 800,000 during the remainder of the year. 
Averages might be worked out on these figures, but it 
has not been the practice to calculate such averages. 


1473. (Chairman.) Are those fluctuations. which you 
have brought to our notice abnormally large ?—I think 
they were in the year 1904. I have not had the calcula- 
tions made for previous years, but speaking without the 
figures, I should say that they were abnormally large 
in that year. 


1474. Do you make any use of the returns as to the Paupers 
total number of persons relieved in the course of a year relieved in 
or half-year ?—In answering that question I will first the course ¢ 
mention what returns of this nature have been obtained. 2 given 
There is some reference to the matter in the memorandum, period. 
but I will give the details now. There was a return re- 
lating to a whole year—the year ended Lady Day, 1892— 

a return obtained on the motion of the late Lord Ritchie, My. Ritchie’ 
who was then President of the Local Government Board. return. 
That is the only one that I can find which related to a 

whole year. Then there was a return of the kind for the 

half-year ended Lady Day, 1881. Pas 


1475. (Mr. Loch.) Which return .is that ?—It was, a Mr, Holland’ 
returned, obtained on the motion of Mr. Holland.. There return. .: 
were also three or four returns for certain. half-years EEL 
from 1850 to 1857. .There had been returns relating to. 
quarters (the quarters in each case ending at Lady Day) 
for a period of eight or nine years preceding the year 1848. 

Practically, no use has been. made of. these returns 
in any recent statistics of the Local Government 
Board as to the number of paupers. The series 
relating to quarters of the year were only useful, if 
they were of any use at all, in showing how the rate 
of pauperism to population varied from year to year. 
They were the first returns obtained by the Poor Law : 
Commissioners ; they preceded. the returns relating 
to two days in the year, to which I have already referred, 
and they were practically dropped in favour. of those 
returns. 'The Commissioners said that these quarterly re- 
turns were of little value, except to the extent that I 
mentioned just now ; for one reason they included vagrants, 
and consequently if a. vagrant happened to walk from one 
workhouse to another every day, he would be counted per- 
haps 90 times in the quarter. “Moreover, it was admitted 
that any person becoming chargeable more than once in 
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the quarter was probably counted as. many times as he or 
»she became chargeable ; no attempt seems to have been 
made to exclude people who were entered more than 
»» once in the books. 


1476..(Mr. Bentham.) Was the quarterly return based 
on an average ?—No, I think the actual numbers were 
reliability given in it. I have here a table (see remarks’ in pira- 
fquarterly taph 21 of memorandum) which shows that there was 
sturns. a total number giving in 1840 a rate of 77 per 1,000 of 
population; and in 1848 a rate of 108 per’ 1,000 of 
“population. We find that on January Ist, 1849, when 
the first return for that day of the year was obtained, 
“the proportion to the population of the number of paupers 
“was 63 per 1,000, and that the proportion fellin the next 
year and in succeeding years, so, although the’ quarterly 
-returns showed that: pauperism was increasing, directly the 
-half-yearly day returns were obtained, it was shown that 
‘pauperism was decreasing. Iam afraid that the figures in 

those quarterly returns are of very little use. 


' 1477. (Mr. Loch.) But the figures in the day returns 
are of use ?—Certainly — 


lumber of 1478. (Chairman.) Will you give particulars with respect 
1-door to the different classes of paupers; for instance, persons 
aupers Over receiving in-door and persons receiving out-door relief, 
series of respectively ?—Yes. The figures that I will now give 
err are mean numbers, mean numbers being, as I explained 
just now, the average for two days in the year. In the 
year ended Lady Day, 1905, the mean number of in-door 
paupers (excluding lunatics in asylums) was 253,000 ; 
that is the highest number shown by the returns obtained 
since the year 1848-49. 


* 1479. (Mr. Loch.) That, as I understand, excludes 
the insane but not the casuals ?—It only excludes the 
insane in county and borough asylums and in private 
asylums. 

In the year 1873-74, that is, the year ended Lady 
Day, 1874, that being a year in which the figures 
were complete, the number was 143,000. The number 
was about the same in the year 1875-76. These are the 
lowest figures that have been reached ; since then, there 
has been an almost continuous rise. In 1871-72, the first 
Number of year for which the figures are complete, the number was 
yut-door 149,000. In 1904-05 the mean number of out-door paupers, 
aupers over excluding casual paupers and the insane, was 542,000. In 
series of 1848-49, the first year for which these figures can be given, 
Cars, but for which, as I have before mentioned, the figures are 
incomplete, the number was 777,000. It was considerably 
higher in the year 1862-63 when, as I have already men- 
tioned, there was distress in the cotton manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire and other counties. In 1900-01 
the number of out-door paupers reached its lowest limit 
‘namely, 489,000. In the year 1871-72 the number was 

791,000. 


_ 1480. (Mr. Phelps.) I do not think you gave the figure 
for 1862-63, what was it ?—It was 871,000. 


1481. (Miss Hill.) Is that the figure for the in-door poor 
or for the out-door poor ?—It is for the out-door poor. 
Taking the proportion to population it appears that in 
9 in-door § 1904-05 the in-door paupers were 7°5 per 1,000 of population 
paupers to - ~about the same as the proportionof the same class in the 
opulation. . year 1548-49 for which -the figures are incomplete; but 
“the proportion in that year is worked on the population 

“of the area to which the figures related. 


_ 1482. (Chairman.) Then it is not an cstimate ?—I 
“think it is not. The number given in the table is the 
~ actual number in the area to which the returns related ; 
and that number, compared with the actual population of 
“the same area, gives a proportion of 7°4 per 1,000, of popu- 
“ladtion. 
_ 1483. (Miss Hill.) Then that last percentage does not 
relate to the whole of England and Wales ?—Neither the 
pee _total number nor the calculation on the population relates 
-to the whole of England and Wales. 


o 1484. (Mr. Loch.) Is it a very substantial part of 
‘England and Wales that was left out ?—In 1849 it 
represented 16 per cent. of the population. 
0-8 1858-59. the proportion of.in-door paupers to 
+ population was 6:1 per 1,000._ - . 
oo Obey 1485. (Miss Hill.) Does that figure relate to the whole 
paupers to Of England and Wales ?—No; the complete figures’ are 
population. “not reached until 1872. fs td a 
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From 1882-83 to 1894-95 -inclusive, the proportion Mp; 7. Pift:, 
varied. from 6:4 to 6°9. per 1,000. ‘In the case of the C.B. 
out-door paupers the proportion to population was highest 
in 1848-49, the first year, when it was 52-7 per 1,000. 


1486: (Chairman.) That will be upon the same basis 
as the indoor figures for the year ?—Yes, it is calculated 
on the mean number and the estimated population. In 
the four years from J900-01 to 1903-04, the figures 
reached their lowest point, namely, 15°3 per 1,000 of 
population. The proportion to population of the out-door 
~paupers has not been above 30 per 1,000 since 1872-73, and 
it has not been above 20 per 1,000 since 1886-87. I 
perhaps should mention that the figures which I have 
given include all members of the paupers’ families ; and 
that may possibly affect the comparisons slightly. 


1487. Are you not sure whether the figures of earlier 
dates did include all the members of the family ?—I 
think they did, but we do not know whether the proportion 
of children per family was the same in the earlier years 
as it is now. 

1488. I do not think you gave us the figure of out-door 
relief for 1904-05 ?—The figure is 16°1 per 1,000: that is 
the proportion to the estimated population in England 
and Wales of the out-door paupers, excluding casual 
paupers and the insane. 


1489. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I do not think I quite 
understand your answer about the proportion of children 
in the earlier tables ?—I meant that the average number 
of children in a family might not have been the same then 
as now. 

1490. (Mr. Booth.) But the figures you have been able Dependants 
to give us are actual and not imaginary ?—They are included in, 
actual, that is to say, if a man who has only one child figures of 
depending upon him seeks relief the entry in the returns is P9ND°TS™+ 
of the man and his child, counting two ; and if a man with 
a wife and six children seeks relief then the returns show . 
eight persons as receiving relief, namely, the man, his 
wife, and the six children. One case in the one instance 
counts eight and in the other it counts two. 

1491. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Apparently the returns 
do not discriminate between the pauper who is head of 
the family, that is the father, and his dependants, who 
would be his wife and children ?—As I shall explain 
presently, they have not done so until within the last 
few years 

1492. (Chairman.) The returns on which the tables are Aple-lodied 

based distinguish the paupers classed as “‘ able-bodied ’’ paupers. 
from those who are not, I think ?—That is so. The 
able-bodied as a class have been distinguished in the 
halt-yearly returns since those returns were first started 
in the year 1848. On Ist January, 1905, the total number 
of able-bodied was 132,000, representing 3-9 per 1,000 
of the population. This number was 20,000 larger than 
the number of the same class on the preceding Ist January. 
‘Laking the incomplete figures for lst January, 1849 (that 
being the first year) the number was 199,000,representing 
13-5 per 1,000 of population. This is the highest figure 
on record with the exception of that for the year 1863, 
when the number reached 253,000, representing a propor- 
tion of 12-4 per 1,000 of population, which it will be 
observed was lower than the proportion in the year 1849. 
The lowest number of this class of pauper on any Ist of 
January to which the returns relate was reached in 1877, 
when the proportion to population was 3-8 per 1,000. I 
have already mentioned when the proportion to popula- 
tion was highest, namely, in 1849; it was lowest in 1901 
when it was 3-0 per 1,000 of the population. The 
proportion has not been above 4 pe1 1,000 on any Ist of 
January since the year 1882. 

1493. (Mr. Loch.) By ‘“ able-bodied” do you mean Meaning of 
able-bodied men with their wives and children ?—No, able-bodied, 
the term ‘‘ able-bodied ” does not include children. 

1494. Does it include the wife ?—Yes. Some of the 
figures given in the returns include the wife, even when 
she is not herself ‘* able-bodied.” 

1495. Then at present we are not dealing solely with 
males who are able-bodied 7?—-No; I am about to tell 
you thenumberctmen. On Ist January, 1905, the num- 
ber which I have given included 51,000 men; on Ist 
January, 1849, the number of men was 65,000 ; in 1863 
it was 82,000 and in 1877, when the lowest figure for any Number of 
Ist 6t January was reached, it was 20,000. A table on able-bodied 
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have been circulated to the members of the Commission. 
They do not provide for the number of children being 
shown except in the case of London. 

1505. Is any other principal class of paupers dis- Statistics 
tinguished in the returns ?—There are the insane into pau 
county and borough asylums and in private asylums; lunatics, 


Mr. T. Pitts. shows how many of the able-bodied men relieved were 

CoB: ” relieved for causes other than their own sickness, accident 
or infirmity. It will be observed that the proportion of 
22 Jan. 1906. these on Ist January, 1905, was 9 per 1,000. According 
to the return to which I have just referred, the number of 
notable-bodied adults, exclusive of the insane, was 








428,000 on Ist January, 1905. On that day the able- 
Proportion of bodied adults, men and women, together formed 6 per 
able-bodied 1,000 of the adult male and female population ; and the 
adults. not able-bodied adults, men and women, together 
formed 19-3 per 1,000 of the adult male and female popu- 
lation. 

1456. (Chairman.) Has the definition ‘‘ able-bodied ”’ 
during this period been the same, or has it been altered ?— 
I think on that point I cannot do better than refer to what 
is saidin the memorandum. In paragraph 43 it is stated 
that ‘‘ The term ‘ able-bodied’ has never, so far as can 
be ascertained, been officially defined in the Orders of the 
Poor Law Commissioners or the Poor Law Board or in the 
forms of the returns issued by them.” Appendix Vol. 
I. (A), No. II. (A) contains an extract from the twenty- 
second annual report of the Poor Law Board; and it is 
understood that in the preparation of the returns the 
clerks to the guardians have had regard to the observations 
in that report. There is no further information on the 
subject. 

1497. Then you would take the returns made by the 
clerks to the Poor Law Guardians ?—Certainly. 

1498. Have you anything to make you believe that 
there is much difference in the interpretation or the 
application of the interpretation of “ able-bodied ” in 
the different unions ?—Dealing only with the returns, 
Lam afraid I cannot say. 

1499. Nothing has come to your knowledge that would 
make you think that there is any considerable discrepancy 
in the different unions ?—Officially, in connection with the 
returns I know of nothing of the kind. 

1500. Now, I think you wish to deal with the children ? 
—Yes. 

1501. Are these the children of the able-bodied ?—No, 


Definition of 
able-bodied. 


Number of 


of these there were on Ist January, 1905, 83,000, which 
is the highest figure that has been reached. The numbers 
have continually grown from year to year. In the last 
twenty years this class has increased from 46,000 to 
the number that I just now gave. On Ist January, 
1905, 18,000 insane were classed as in-door paupers, 
that is to say, they were either in workhouses or in the 
asylums of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. The 
number of lunatics so classed has only very slightly 
varied during the past thirty years, that is to say, the 
number in the county and borough asylums has con- 
tinually grown, whilst the number retained in the insti- 


tutions of the guardians has remained almost stationary. Statistica 
I should also mention the casual paupers, who are nottig «easy 
On Ist January, 1905, the paupers. 


a very numerous class. 
number was 17,000 which was the highest number 
that has been reached. On Ist January, 1859, according 
to the incomplete returns, the number was 2,100; and 
on Ist July, 1853 (another incomplete return), the number 
was 1,300. This is the lowest number that we have on 
record, 

1506. (Mr. Loch.) Can the word “ casyal’? be taken 
as equivalent to the word “ vagrant’? ?—Yes. 

1507. It is the modern equivalent for vagrant, is it 7— 
I think it has always been the term used in the Regu- 
lations of the Department. ' 

1508. In the earlier returns the word vagrant is used 
—Yes, but that did not agree with the official name. 

1509. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Have you the return for 
July, 1905 ?—I have not one with me, but the return 
has been issued. 

1510. Would the figure be greater in the summer ?— 
I think the numbers are nearly always smaller in the 
summer. 


they are all the children ; and “ children ”’ according to 
the returns are all persons under sixteen. OnIstJ anuary, 
1905, there were 247,000 of these; that number was 


1511. (Chairman.) Now, I think we come to the ages; Statistics 
will you state briefly the general result of the returns to ages 
which you have obtained showing the ages of the persons P®"P€TS. 


children. 


higher than on the corresponding day in any other recent 
year since 1894, whenit wasaboutthesame. Thenumber 
includes 59,000 classed as in-door paupers, and 188,000 
classed as out-door paupers. These numbers, I should 
say, exclude insane and casual paupers. On Ist January, 
1849, the total number, according to the incomplete 
returns, was 378,000, of whom 328,000 were receiving 
out-door relief. On Ist January 1902, the number was 
as ay as 212,000, including 159,000 in receipt of out-door 
relief. 

1502. (Mr. Phelps.) Where do the boarded-out chil- 
dren come in ?—They are included under the head of 
-out-doorrelief. There is a table on page xvii of the Parlia- 
mentary Return relating to Ist January,1905, which gives 
information that I think may be of value with regard 

Proportion of to the proportion of children to other paupers on Ist Jan- 
children to Uary in certain years from 1877 to 1905. It will be observed 
other paupers that the proportion has been falling. The Commission 
may also like to have particulars as to the distribution of 
the children in different establishments, and as to the 
numbers boarded out, and I will hand in statements giving 
those particulars. (See Tables Nos. 15 and 16 in 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. IT. (B).) I think there are some 
tables as to the education of the children showing the 
numbers in district schools and otherwise educated in 
earlier years, but they were not prepared in the depart- 
ment from which my figures have been supplied. 
Fluctuations 1593. (Chairman.) You have pointed out to the Com- 
in number of Mission the fluctuations in the numbers of paupers in 
children in the year; are the fluctuations in the numbers of 
the year. children similar ?—We have no information on that. 
The weekly returns on which Tables Nos. 4-7 in Ap- 
pendix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (B) have been prepared relate 
only to the two main classes of paupers—in-door and 
out-door paupers; and in them neither women nor 
children are distinguished. 

1504. Assuming there were a considerable number of 
heads of families with children receiving out-door relief 
then the children would form a proportion of the redue- 
tion shown in paupers?—Yes. I think that copies 
of the forms on which the weekly returns are obtamed 


who are in receipt of relief ?—Generally the returns 
have not distinguished paupers of different ages except to 
the extent that I have already mentioned, that is that the 
children under sixteen have been separately shown. In 
recent years some returns as to the numbers of paupers 
over sixty or over sixty-five years of age have been 
obtained; and particulars of these will be found in one 
of the tables prepared for the Commission. The last 
return of the kind was return No. 113 of session 1904; 


that was a return presented to the House of Commons Mr. Burt's 
It showed the numbers return. 


on the motion of Mr. Burt. 
on the Ist September, 1903. On that date, according to 
this return, out of the total number of paupers over sixteen 
years of age, exclusive of paupers only constructively 
relieved, 58 per cent. were sixty-five years of age or 
upwards, and 69 per cent. were sixty years of age or 
upwards. 

1512. Is that taking in-door and out-door relief to- 
gether ?—Yes. A table printed with the return to 
which I have referred shows that, taking the five years 
to which the returns on this subject related, or rather 
the five days—for the returns relate to a particular day in 
each year—from 18 per cent. to 19 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of sixty-five years of age and upwards were 
paupers. 

1513. You have not any figures of the same kind for an 
earlier date, have you, because it would be interesting to see 
whether the proportion of old paupers has increased ?—The 
earliest return was obtained in the year 1890, and we 
have no figures of this kind for any previous year. There 


was a Parliamentary return in the year 1892—the Mr. Ritch 
late Lord Ritchie’s return, to which I have already referred return. 


—and that related to the numbers who were sixty-five 
years of age and upwards. The proportion of those 
paupers to the total number of paupers of sixteen years 
of age and upwards according to that return was 56°9 
per cent. That return related to Ist January, 1892, 
and it excluded casual paupers. I have already given 
the number for lst September, 1903, which was 58 per 
cent. It must be borne in mind that the two returns 
relate to different periods of the year. 
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1514. Would the figure be a higher one in January 
than in September ?—I am not quite sure that it would be 
so, because most of the old people may be permanent 
paupers: atany rate the number is actually lower accord- 
ing to the returns, being 56:9 as against 58-0 per cent. 
There will be a table in the appendix to the memorandum 
giving some further details on this subject. (See Table 
No. 17 in Appendix Vol. [. (A), No. II. (B).) 

1515. Does that finish what you wish to say to us on 
that subject ?—I think that is all I need say now,because 
there will be attached to the memorandum a table on the 
subject, 

1516. You have now given us the figures relating to 
the whole country; I think you wish also to give us 
some separate statistics relating to London ?—There will 
be tables relating to London separately. (See Tables Nos. 3, 
5, 7, 8, and 10 in Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. IL. (B).) 

1517. You also propose, I think, to give particulars in 
a separate return as regards the urban unions outside 
London ?—Yes, as regards a group of urban districts 
and a group of rural districts. (See Table No. 13 of 
Appendix Vol. I. (A). No. IT. (B).) 

1518. The urban unions outside London as to which 
you are going to give us particulars would be not merely 
those contiguous to London, but all outside London, I 
take it ?—The grouping is this: We take all the London 
unions as one group; then as another group all the other 
unions in England and Wales that are wholly urban, 
that is to say, unions which have no part that forms a 
rural district, but consist entirely of urban districts ; 
there are fifty-nine of those. Then there are 114 
unions that are wholly rural, that is to say, no part 
of the union is included in an urban district. The figures 
that I have before me have been based upon those groups 
of unions. 

1519. Is there not another group ?—There is an inter- 
mediate one containing unions partly urban and partly 
rural. 

1520. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) How many unions 
are there which are partly rural and partly urban ?—There 
are 441, With regard to the particulars relating to London, 
I think I need hardly give the figures, as they will be set 
out in a table appended to the memorandum. (See Table 
No. 3in Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (B).) I will merely 
give the proportions. During the past twelve years the 
proportion of paupers to population in London has been 
higher than it has been in the rest of the country. Pre- 
viously to that period the proportion had always been 


‘lower in London than it was in the rest of the country 


except in the years from 1867 to 1871. There will be 
tables showing how the proportions of in-door to out-door 
paupers have differed in London and in England and Wales, 
in a series of years. (See Tables Nos. 10 and 13 of Ap- 
pendix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (B).) 

1521. (Chairman.) The figures that you propose to hand in 
are, | understand, averages of groups of Poor Law unions ; 
can you tell us what is the highest and the lowest pro- 


idon and portion of paupers to population in individual unions ?—I 
| of the have before mea statement which has been taken from the 


ntry. 


return relating to January Ist, 1902. (See Table No. 14 in 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (B).) The proportions were 
worked out for that year because the return was the first 
one issued after the publication of the results of the census 
of 1901. The percentage of pauperism to population in 
England and Wales was 2°5 on January Ist, 1902, and in 
London it was 2°8. There were several unions in which 
the percentage was 5 and upwards, and there were some 
in which it was over 6; on the other hand there were 
several below 2:5 percent. I think these figures may be 
sufficient to show that the proportion varies largely in 
different unions. 

1522. (Mr. Bentham.) Will those figures be given in 
the returns separately ?—Yes. 

1523. (Chairman.) Do you propose to hand those re- 
turns in?—Yes. (See Table No. 14 in Appendix Vol. I. 
(A), No. IT. (B). 

1524 Are they classified according to the percentage ? 
—Yes. 

1525. Have you any general remarks to add with regard 
to the statistics respecting the number of paupers ?—I 
think that for further details I had better refer to the 
return for January Ist, 1905, which contains figures on a 
pumber of matters that 1 have not mentioned. An index 


has been prepared to that return for the convenience of Mr. 7. Pittg, 
the Commission, and I believe it will be circulated with CLB, 
copies of the return. I hope to be able to let the Com- : 
mission have a statement with regard to the number of 22 Jan. 1906 
paupers who have received medical relief; that will be Won es 
prepared from some special returns that have been receipt of 
obtained from time to time. (See Table No. 19 in medical  re- 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. IL. (B).) lief. 


1526. In paragraph 27 of your memorandum you say it is snare 
estimated that 2,000,000 persons have received relief are lief 
in the course of the year 1905; are you there including juring 1905 

. . . . C roy ° 
medical relief ?—That estimate is not put forward with 
any confidence, but I can tell you how the figure was 
arried at. 





1527. It is such a very big figure that I think it would 
interest the Commission to know how you have arrived 
at it ?—The total number of paupers relieved on January 
1, 1905, according to the Parliamentary return, was 
932,000; from that we deduct the casual paupers and 
the lunatics in county and borough asylums and private 
asylums, and thus gét the number 830,900. On January 
1, 1892, the number of paupers, exclusive of casual 
paupers and lunatics, was 700,700. According to the 
return relating to the year ended Lady Day, 1892, the 
total number of persons relieved in that year was 1,573,000 ; 
the number of the same class of paupers on January 
1, 1892, being 700,700 and the number on January 1, 
1905, being 830,900, it is calculated that during the 
year ended Lady Day, 1905, the number relieved was. ay 
1,865,000. It has been assumed that the proportion . va 
to the number on one day was the same in 1904-5 as it 
was in 1891-92; but whether it was so or not I am 
unable to say. Then we add to the 1,865,000 the number 
of lunatics and casual paupers on January 1, 1905, 
which has already been deducted from the 932,000, and 
the result is a total number of 1,966,000. That, in the 
memorandum, is referred to as ‘“‘ something not far short 
of 2,000,000 persons.” 


1528. A large proportion of those would be paupers 
only in the sense of receiving medical relief ?—Quite so. 


1529. And they would not therefore be subject to Returns as to 
disqualifications, assuming their names were on the umber of 


register as voters ?—That is so. diets aa 
ceiving relief 


1530. (Mr. Bentham.) Are we to take it that the ina given 
return for 1892 was a special return ?—Yes, it was. period. 


1531. And it gave the number of distinct and separate 
persons actually relieved during the course of the year ? 
—Yes, this is during the year ended Lady Day, 1892. 


1532. Are there many returns of that kind for other 
years ?—There was one, as I mentioned just now, in 
1881, which related to the half year. There has been 
only one such return relating to a whole year. 


1533. Are there no returns made of the actual number 
of persons who have received relief during the course of 
a year ?—No return of the kind has been obtained since 
that of 1892. 


1534. (Mr. Booth.) Were those relieved medically 
out-doors included in the return ?—There was no direction 
that they should be excluded. 


1535. (Mr. Loch.) Then the presumption is that they 
are included ?—Yes, except that we found, as mentioned 
in the memorandum, that some of the clerks to the 
guardians had excluded these medical relief cases from the 
weekly returns. I think it is more likely that all such 
cases were included in the special return for the year 
ended Lady Day, 1892. 


1536. Taking the medical relief by itself, I think the 
difference comes to an item of about 200,000 persons 
as the number relieved in the period ?—I have not the 
figures before me. 


1537. (Chairman.) Assuming that your calculation is fgtimated 
correct, then the number of persons in receipt of relief numbers re- 
during the year largely exceeds the total number of ceiving relief 
persons returned as out-door and in-door paupers ?—Yes, during 1905. 
There are no doubt a number who receive relief for a 
short period; perhaps for a‘week only. We cannot distin- 
guish the number who were in receipt of relief through- 
out the whole year from those who received relief during 
parts of the year. 
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Mr. YT. Pitts, 1538. What strikes me is the very large figure of 


2,000,000. We have here the total number of paupers, 
which in 1905 comes to 932,000; the difference between 
that and the 2,000,000 I assume may consist of persons 
who have -received medical relief and no other form of 
relief ?—I am not prepared to say that. 


1539. (Mr. Bentham.) A person who has been in receipt 
of relief, say in January, and is off the books in February, 
and is on again in March and off again the following 
month, may be on half a dozen times during the year ? 
—Quite so. 


amount ‘under the first head,:- in-maintenance, was 
£3,050,000 ; under'the second head, out-relief £2,990,000 5 
under the third head, maintenance of lunatics in county 
and borough asylums and private asylums £2,286,000 ; 
under the fourth head, salaries and pensions, £2,358,000 ; 
under the fifth head, loan charges, £1,098,000; and 
under the sixth and final head, other expenses £1,580,000. 
(See Tables Nos. 2 and 5 of Appendix Vol.I. (A), No. I1.(C).) 
1546. Can you show the Commission how the expenditure Expenditur 
on in-door relief has been ascertained ?—I have just on indooras 


mentioned that the classification according to the returns at re 
t . 


1540. That person of course ought to count once only ? 
—Yes. 

1541. But if he were put down separately each time 
he would be counted six times ?—Yes, but the instructions 
given to the clerks to the guardians when this return was 
prepared were that in such a case the same person should 
be counted only once. Whether that instruction was 
fully carried out by the clerks to the guardians is another 
matter. That was the instruction given to them, but 
we have some reason to think that it was not fully 
carried. out in all cases. 


1542. (Chairman.) That, I think, finishes your evidence 
as regards the statistics relating to the number of paupers ; 
and now therefore we come to the statistics relating to 
the expenditure on the relief of the poor. Would you 
state the total cost according to the latest returns, and 
show how it compares with the total cost in previous 


Bee onons te years ?—The total expenditure in the year 1903-04 (being 


expenditure 


between the latest year for which the figures can be given) was 
1842-3and  £13,369,000. ‘That is the highest figure that has been 
1903-4. reached. .There has been a continuous rise each year 


has been between in-maintenance and out-relief, and no 
between in-door relief and out-relief. The cost of in-door 
relief cannot: be given for years before 1899-1900; since 
then the clerks to the guardians, in furnishing the returns, 
have been required to give particulars from which the 
amount actually charged to in-door relief and out-relief, 
_respectively, may as far as possible be obtained. We find 
that. in 1903-4 the cost ofin-door relief was £6,900,000, 
being 52 per cent. of the whole expenditure, on the relief of 
the poor and that the expenditure on out-relief was 
£3,500,000, being 26 per cent. of the whole expenditure. 
The relief of the insane in county and borough asylums 
and private asylums accounted for another 17 per cent. 
'The remainder unaccounted for, which probably consists 
largely of establishment charges which cannot be appor- 
tioned between the in-door and out relief and cost of 
the insane, is under 5 per cent. (See Table No, 6 in 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. I. (C).) 

1547. (Miss Hill.) Where do the loans come in ?—The 
loan charges are distributed, those for in-door relief being 
apportioned to in-door relief. They are mostly for in-door 
relief, a very small proportion being for out relief. 


since 1888-89, when the amount was £8,366,000. From 
1879-80 to 1889-90 the expenditure varied from £8,000,000 
to £8,500,000 per annum. It was £8,000,000 in the first 
of these years, 1879-80. In 1871-72 the amount was 
£8,000,000 ; and in all other years from 1867-68 to 1878-79 
the amount varied from £7,300,000 to rather less than 
£7,900,000 a year. From 1842-43 to 1866-67 the annual ex- 
penditure ranged from £4,900,000 to £6,900,000, the highest 

- figure being in the last mentioned year. The increase in 
the year 1903-4 as compared with the other years that I 
have mentioned was greater than the figures I have given 

‘ would indicate, because the expenditure of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board on fever and small-pox hospitals is 
included in the figures for the years from 1870-71 to 1899- 
1900 inclusive, while it has been excluded from the figures 
for later years. Besides, it is possible that the figures given 
‘for the years preceding 1882-83 include a certain amount 
of expenditure out of loans; all such expenditure has 
been expressly excluded since 1882-83 from the figures I 
have given you. I may say that the expenditure of the 
-Metropolitan Asylums Board on the fever and small-pox 
hospitals in the year 1900-01 was estimated to be £570,600 ; 
the exclusion of these figures has made a material difference 
in the comparisons between that year 1900-01 and earlier 
~ years. (See Table No. Lin Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (C). 


1543. Since what year did you say the loans were 
excluded altogether ?—Since 1882-83. 


_ 1544. The first date you gave us was, | think, 1888-89 ? 
The first you mentioned was 1903-04, 1888-89, was the next. 
—There have been other breaks in the continuity of these 
figures, and where those breaks have occurred spaces will 
be left in the printed tables so as to draw attention to 
the fact that the figures for the last year before the space 
are not strictly comparable with the figures for the first 
year after the space. 


Expenditure — 1545. Now will you classify this expenditure ?—Since 


the year 1856-57 the expenditure on the relief of the poor 
“has been classified under six principal headings, and all 
‘ the published returns since that period have so separated 
‘the expenditure. These headings are, firstly, in-mainten- 
ance, which I may say is not the same thing as in-door 
‘relief ; in-maintenance represents only a small part of the 
cost of in-door relief. The second principal sub-heading 
_ is out-relief ; the third, maintenance of lunatics in county 
and borough asylums, registered hospitals and licensed 
houses; the fourth, salaries and superannuation allow- 
ances of union officers ; the frfth, principal of loans repaid 
and interest on loans ; andthe sixth, other expenses of, or 
_immediately connected with, relief. In 1903-04, the last 
year for which we have received all the figures, the 


7 
° 


1548. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Does the last: item, 
the 5 per cent., include salaries ?—The salaries are 
distributed as far as possible, but I think the salary of 
the clerk to the guardians would be in the last item, 
because he is not an out-relief officer nor an in-door relief 
officer exclusively. The salaries of the relieving officers 
would be out-relief expenditure and the salaries of the 
masters of workhouses in-door relief expenditure. 

1549. (Mr. Loch.) The practical result of it is to dis- 
tribute your columns 4, 5 and 6in your statement, the 
statement referred to being that in the Annual Report of 
the Local Government Board of the principal items over 
columns | and 2 ?—That is.so. 

1550. (Chairman.) Does that finish what you have to 
say about classification ?—That is all I think I need say as 
to in-door and out-reliefexpenditure. I proposed to say 
something as to the growth of expenditure on in 
maintenance and other items. 

1551. Perhaps you will give us some inrormation as to Fluctuatior 
that ?—I will deal first with out-relief, because that is an in expendi- 
item in which there has been a decrease in the expenditure. tre on out 
In the year 1841-42 the expenditure on this item was relief. 
£3,090,000 ; in 1856-57, that being the first year in which ‘© 
the classification under six principal headings was | 
adopted, the amount was £3,152,000. (See Table No, 2 
in Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (C).) 

1552. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Does that include the cost 
of the children boarded out ?—I do not think there were 
any such in those days. 


1553. Does any figure of total out-door relief expenditure 
include the cost of the children boarded out ?—The figures 
I gave just now for 1903-04 include the cost of the 
boarded-out children, but I do not know that there were 
any boarded-out children in 1841 or in 1856. 

In 1868-69 the highest point was reached in the expend- 
iture on out-relief. In that year it was £3,677,000. 
From 1856-57 until 1874-75 the expenditure on out- 
relief only fell below £3,000,000 (and then only slightly) 
in the years 1858-59 and 1859-60 ; in 1892-93 it fell to 
£2,370,000, but in 1903-04 (I have already given you the 
figure), the amount was £620,000 more than it was in 1892- 
93. (See Table No, 2in Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (C).) 

1554. (Chairman.) What have you to tell us about the 
expenditure under the other sub-heads? The expenditure 
under each of the other five sub-heads has increased largely 
in the period from 1856-57 to 1903-4, the item of in- er 
maintenance showing the largest increase. The-increase in cite onal 
that item during the whole period amounts to £1,962,000. 


_At the beginning of the period it was £1,088,000, and up to 


1890-91 the total did not reach £2,000,000 ; there was an 
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increase of £863,000 in: thirty-four ‘years. 
thirteen years the increase has amounted to £1,100,000, or 
an average of £84,000 a year. (See Table No. 2in Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. IL. (C).) 
inition of | 1555. Would you give as a definition of in-mainten- 
nainten- ance ?—I will quote the definition as given in the last 
ee annual report of the local government board :—‘‘ ‘ In- 
maintenance’ comprises all the expenses incurred by 
boards of guardians, by the managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District and of other asylum and school districts, 
and by Poor Law joint committees, in and about the 
maintenance, treatment and relief of paupers in work- 
houses and other Poor Law institutions, exclusive of the 
cost of buildings and repairs thereto, and furniture, and 
the salaries or other remuneration, rations and superan- 
nuation allowances of officers and servants, but inclusive 
of charges for apprentice fees, outfits, burials, and the 
necessary expenses incurred in warming, cleansing and 
lighting the institutions,and otherwise keeping them fit for 
daily use: The cost of maintenance of the casual paupers 
in casual wards is also included under this head.” That 
definition will be set out in the memorandum which is 
being printed. (See paragraph 92 of Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. II.) 

1556. (Mr. Gardiner.) Would that include the cost of 
infirmaries ?—Certainly ; it includes the cost in all Poor 

Law institutions. 
reased 1557. (Chairman.) And it is on this series of charges 
5 of main- that there has been this annual increase of £84,000 during 
ance of the last thirteen years 7?—Yes. I will now go on to give 
atics in some figures with regard to the maintenance of lunatics in 
lums. county and borough asylums and private asylums. There 
has been a very large increase in this item also, but that 
has been accompanied by a large increase in the number of 
lunatics. Since 1856-57 the increase has been £1,900,009. 
In that year the total expenditure was only £377,000, 
the average increase during that period being over £40,000 
a year. During the past thirteen years the total increase 
has been rather over a million pounds, being at the rate of 
£77,000a year. That increase is not wholly accounted for 
by the increase in the number of lunatics. (See Table No. 2 
in Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (B).) The expenditure per 
lunatic in the year 1889-90 was £23 11s, and in the year 
1904-5 it was £27 17s. Since 1860 the cost has increased 
456 per cent. and the number has increased 383 per cent. 


1558. (Mr. Patien-MacDougall.) May I ask whether 
the increase in lunatics is spread over the whole country 
or whether it is confined to certain districts ?—I should not 
like to answer that question without further investigation. 

_ 1559. (Mr. Booth.) Is not the increase partly a change 
from their having been treated in workhouses? Are 
there not a certain number of lunatics who have always 
been taken care of, not in separate asylums, whereas 
this return, I take it, refers to separate asylums ?—The 
figures that I have given relate only to the cost of main- 
taining the lunatics in asylums. 

1560. Therefore the increase in the numbers is not 
entirely due to increase of lunacy, but is partly due to 
their being dealt with in a different way ?—I think 
not. As I said in replying to a previous question, the 
number of lunatics in workhouses has scarcely varied 
during the period to which these figures relate. : 

iatics in- 1061. (Mr. Loch.) When we take the gross numbers of 
led in fig- paupers do we not include really a very large number 
sasto who are outside the workhouses and who very much 
ss pauper- affect our, totals—this large increase of lunatics for in- 
. stance ?—Yes, the total number of paupers on. the Ist 
January, 1905, includes 83,800 lunatics in asylums, 

1562. All those that you were mentioning just now ? 
—Quite so; and in 1860 the number was 17,000. 

1563. And that is an enormous factor in the gross 
total of pauperism ?—It is a considerable’factor. We 
endeavour as far as possible to distinguish the number of 
these lunatics from all other classes of paupers. Formerly 
they wete grouped with out-door paupers, but during the 
last few years the Local Government Board have discon- 
tinued that grouping, which was rather misleading. I have 
now to deal with the salaries. The increase in salaries since 


1856-57 amounts to £1,721,000, the total being in the first 
reased 


of year £637,000, and that having grown to the figure I gave 
God. before, namely, £2,358,000: (See Table No. 2 in Appendix 
Fak ok Vol. I. (A), No. II. (C).) 

erannua- 1564. That.is largely due to the Superannuation Act, 
1 Act. is it not, because the superannuation is under the salaries 


In. the: last, 
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column ?—The salaries column includes superannuation, Wy, 7. Pitts» 
but IT am not sure which Superannuation Act you mean. CB % 





1565. I mean the Act of 1896?—If you will put a99 Jan. 1906. 
question to me on that point afterwards I shall be 
better prepared for it; I must have the figures analysed. 

The greater part of this increase has taken place since 

1888-89. In the fifteen years since that period it. has 

grown to just under £1,000,000, showing an average 

of £65,000 a year. The Loan Charges (item No. 5) have Mb oe 
inereased since the same date, 1856-57, by £881,000. ke so 
They were £217,000 in the first year, and the average sai 
increase per year has been £19,000. During the last 

fifteen years the increase has been over half a million, 

and the average has been £34,000 per year. (See Table No. 

2 in Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (C).) 


1566. (Chairman.) Now can you give us some infor- Average cost 

mation as to the average cost of relieving each pauper, PeF pauper in 
taking the total expenditure first ?—Taking the year ponte anid. 
1904, that is to say, the year ended at Lady Day in that apenas 
year, the cost per pauper in England and Wales calcu- - 
lated on the mean number of paupers of all classes and 
the total expenditure on relief, was £15. 19s.2d. Iam quot- 
ing from a table on page xcix. of the last Annual Report 
of the Local Government Board which gives corresponding 
figures for 1870-71, 1880-81, and each year since the year 
1890-91. The table shows that there has been practically 
a continuous rise in the cost per pauper. I can give figures 
for some earlier years. In 1849 the cost per pauper seems 
to have been £5 6s. 51.; in 1859 it was £6 8s. 6d.; and 
in 1869 it was £7 10s. 9d. Taking England and Wales 
exclusive of London, the cost per pauper in the latest year 
was £13 lls 10d. Corresponding figures for 1870-71, 
1880-81, and each year from 1890-91 are given on page 
101 of the last Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board. I have also been furnished with figures showing 
the cost of the total expenditure on relief per head of 
population, and it may be convenient that I should add 
some information on this subject in answering the present 
question. In 1903-4 the cost was 8s. per head of population, 
and in 1833-34 the corresponding cost seems to have been 
8s. 9d. In 1893-94 the amount was 6s. 6d. (See Table 
No. 4 in Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. IIL.) That is, perhaps, 
all I need say as to the total expenditure. 





1567. Now can you give us the result if you apply a Average cost 
similar calculation to the expenditure on in-maintenance ? of jn-main- 
—In regard to in-maintenance the calculation is based tenance per 
on the number of in-door paupers. In 1903-04 the cost pauper. 
per head of in-door pauperism was £12 13s. 3d. 


1568. (Miss Hill.) Do those figures include. salaries ? 
—No, they are for in-maintenance only. In 1848-49 
the cost per head was £7 17s. 8d. and in 1878-79 it had 
risen to £10 6s. 3d. There was a fall in 1888-89 when the- 
cost per head was £9 13s. ld., but in 1898-99 the cost per- 
head rose again, and was then £11 ls. 0d. I should have 
said that the figures which I have given as to in-main- 
tenance relate to England and Wales as a whole. (See Table 
No. 8 in Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. IL. (C).) 


1569. (Mr. Booth.) Are these figures irrespective of the 
time that the paupers remained in the House, or are they 
per head per annum ?—It is merely the total expendi-- 
ture of the year divided by the mean number of paupers- 
in the year. 


1570. (Mr. Patten-Dougall.) Irrespective of . whether 
they may have been there more than once or not ?7— 
Quite so. The mean number is arrived at by adding 
together the numbers on Ist January and the Ist July and 
dividing the total by two. It is a rough average of the 
number in receipt of relief on exch day during the year. 


1571. (Chatrman.) Now will you apply the same test Average cost 
to out-door relief ?—Taking the figures. for England and per ontdoor 
Wales in 1903-04, the cost per head of out-door pauperism P4uper. 
was £5 lés. Od. Between 1849 and 1899 the cost per 
head varied from £3 Ils. 2d. to £5 Is. 10d., with an up- 
ward tendency, the £5 Is. 10d. being in the year 1898-99, 

(Sez Table No. 8 in Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (C).) 


1572. Is the average cost greater in London than in Average cost 
the rest of the country, and greater in urban unions per pauper in 
outside London then in rural univns'?—Generally the London and 
cost is higher in both cases. In London in the year 1903-04 elsewhere, 
the cost per pauper calculated.on the mean number of 
paupers of all classes, and the total expenditure on 


Mr. T. Pitts, 


CB. 
22 Jan. 1906. 
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relief was £28 16s. 1d, (See Table No. 8 in Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. II. (C).) 

1573. (Mr. Bentham.) Is that on in-door and out-relief 
both ?—It is on all relief. I+ compares with £13 11s. 10d. 
in the rest of England and Wales. I will not give the 
figures for earlier years, as they will be found in the table 
which is to be circulated, but I may say that during 
the whole period from 1871 the cost in London has been 
greater than it has been in the rest of the country (See 
Table No. 8 in Appendix Vol, I. (A), No. II. (C).) Com- 
paring the extra-metropolitan wholly urban unions, of 
which there are 59, with the wholly rural unions, 
of which there are 114, it appears that in the wholly urban 
unions the cost per head, taking all classes of paupers 
and the total expenditure on relief, was £15 14s. 7d. ; 
and in the wholly rural unions the corresponding average 
was £1210s.2d. These figures relate to the year 1903-04. 
In connection with these figures it must be borne in mind 
that the ratio of paupers to population is not the same 
in the two sets of areas. In the wholly urban unions the 
proportion of paupers to estimated population in 1903-04 
was 22-4 per 1,000, and in the wholly rural unions the 
corresponding proportion was 31°5. The table which 
is to be circulated will show the proportion of paupers 
to population in London (See Table No. 3 in Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. II. (B) to memorandum.) 


1574. (Chairman.) You have given particulars as to 
the amounts paid for interest on loans and the repayment 
of principal; will you now state briefly what has been 
the expenditure out of borrowed money ?—In 1903-04 the 
total expenditure on the relief of the poor out of borrowed 
money in England and Wales was £1,281,447. There is a 
table in the last annual report of the Local Government 
Board giving the corresponding figure for each year 
since 1894-95. I have a table going back to the year 
1884-5 ; in that year the total expenditure out of loans 
in England and Wales was £553,800. The figures for 
London and the rest of England are shown separately in 
the table which is now being printed. (See Table No. 4in 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. II. (C) to memorandum.) 


1575. Has the unpaid balance of loans increased largely 
in recent years ?—The total outstanding balance at Lady 
Day, 1904, was £12,700,000. That is a large increase 
upon the outstanding balance on Lady Day, 1895, when 
the amount was £6,900,000. In 1885 the amount was 
£6,360,000 and in 1870 it was £1,780,000. I might add 
that this bears a very small proportion to the total debt 
of the local authorities in England and Wales. (See Table 
No. 4 in Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. IT. (C) to memorandum.) 


1576. The rate of repayment remains the same during 
the whole of the period with which we are dealing, does 
it not ?—I think so. 


1577. Therefore the outstanding balance is merely 
the result of increased borrowing ?—Yes. 


1578. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Was there not an extension 
of power given to boards of guardians to borrow ?— 
Yes; I think some of the recent loans may have been 
sanctioned for longer periods than the older ones. There 
is that to be borne in mind. 


1579. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) May I ask whether the 
bulk of that money was borrowed from the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners or from private lenders ?—I have 
no information on that point. 


1580. (Mr. Bentham.) I thought the tendency of the 
last few years was for shorter loans and not for longer 
loans ?—I have nothing to do with that part of the work 
6: the Local Government Board. 


1581. I was referring to an answer which you have 
just given to a question by Sir Samuel Provis ?—The law 
has been altered so as to enable money to be borrowed 
for longer periods, but how far the periods have been 
actually altered I cannot say. 

1582. (Chairman.) Do you wish to make any general 
statement respecting the statistics as regards expendi- 
ture ?—I may mention what no doubt will have been 
remarked, that nothing has been said about the funds 
from which the guardians defray this expenditure. 

1585. (Sir Samuel Provis.) You mean the receipts ?— 
Yes, the receipts of the guardians and the sources from 
which they are derived. There will be a separate memoran- 
dum on that part of the subject. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. IIL.) I have alsosaid nothing about the cost of lunatic 
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asylums. These asylums are very largely used for the 
accommodation of pauper lunatics, but they are not 
provided by the Poor Law authorities, and consequently 
the cost of building the asylums does not appear in 
the returns of the expenditure of the Poor Law authorities. 
IT have not the figures before me, but I hope that the 
memorandum when it is finally circulated will show 
how much the county and borough authorities spend 
on the asylums in which the pauper lunatics are main- 
tained. I do not think I need add anything more; 
there will be a great deal more in the memorandum 
when it is finally circulated. 

1584. (Chairman.) You will put in all those memoranda 
to which you have alluded to-day ?—Yes, the tables will 
be added to the memorandum; many of them, I think, 
are being printed at the present time. 


1585. (Sir Henry Robinson.) You say there is no informa- Proportion 
tion at the Local Government Board to enable you to “permanent 
form an opinion as to the proportion of paupers who are P2upers- 


a permanent charge on the rates as compared with those 
who are not a permanent charge on the rates ?—I am 
not aware of any; there certainly is not any in the depart - 
ment by which these statements have been prepared. 

1586. It may be important. for the purposes of our 
inquiry that we should get that information. Would 
it be very inaccurate if, as representing more or less the 
permanent or chronic pauperism, we took the aged and 
infirm classes and the imbecile and idiots in workhouses ? 
—I think very likely the paupers over sixty-five years 
of age are mainly in the chronic class, and naturally the 
imbeciles and idiots would be; but I am afraid I have 
no figures upon which I can base any reliable estimate 
of the kind desired. 

1587. Dealing with those classes which may be regarded 
as more or less permanent, do you think it would be pos- 
sible for us to get through the clerks of the unions infor- 


mation, classified under certain heads, as to the previous Possibility 
occupations of those persons and as to the causes of their of obtainin; 
pauperism ?—I should not like to undertake to promise returns as t 


that such a return should be obtained by the Department. “peTmanent 
paupers. 


] think the better course with regard to any proposed returns 
would be that the Commission should consider whether it 
is worth while to ask the Local Government Board to 
assist in obtaining statistics and then to address the 
Board on the matter. 

1588. I suppose that the officials of the local authori- 
ties would resent being asked to furnish voluminous 
returns ?—I am sure they would. 

1589. But still, as it is a very important pomt on a ques- 
tion of national importance, I presume they would strain 
a point to give what information we might ask for ?—Yes, 
but my difficulty is that if I commence to promise returns 
I shall find that the department will have on its hands 
very much more than it can undertake. If the Com- 
mission will consider what further information it would 
like, after the tables that are being put in have been 
considered, and let the Local Government Board know, 
then I have no doubt that the question of obtaming 
further returns would be carefully gone into. 


1590. (Mr. Phelps.) Referring to your statement with Basis of 
regard to the number of children relieved, do the figures Statistics as 
include the children who are relieved under the head of children. 


their parents’ relief and who are relieved with their 
parents? I presume the figures do not necessarily relate 
only to children such as orphans who are relieved in- 
dependently of the parents ?—The total figures that I 
gave you include all children. You will find the classifica- 
tion of them in the Parliamentary Return relating to 
the Ist January. 


1591. That is to say, if a man is relieved who has a wife 
and five children, all the five children would come into 
the figures of children relieved ?—Yes, but there is an 
exception which is explained in the memorandum. If 
one child in a family is taken ill and the parent receives 
relief on account of that child only, one child only is 
counted with the parent as a pauper and the rest of the 
children are not counted. 


1592. Then children are not necessarily a separate Orphan an 


class in any sense ?—No, except the orphan 
children. 


1593. Are there any figures with regard to those 7— 
You will find those mentioned separately, either in the 


ordinary returns or in the special tables that have been 
prepared. 
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Mr. James Stewart Davy, C.B., called; and Examined. 


1594. (Chairman.) Will you kindly state to the Com- 
mission your present post at the Local Government Board, 
and your past experience ?7—I have been a general in- 
spector of the Board for about thirty years; I am now 
an assistant secretary and the chief general inspector. 


1595. As you are aware, Mr. Adrian, on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, gave us exhaustive evidence as 
to the legal side of the question which we are appoimted 
to investigate ; you, [ understand, are prepared to give 
evidence as to the administrative side, but the evidence 
that you will give, { believe, will necessarily be voluminous, 
so perhaps you will state to the Commission how you pro- 
pose to divide your evidence ?—I propose in the first 
instance to describe from the administrative point of 
view the position of the centre] authority and the con- 
stitution and position of the local authorities; then, 
to deal with the question of in-door relief and the question 
of out-door relief; then to make some general observa- 
tions as to the growth of expenditure and the present 
position of the Poor Law administration of the country ; 
then to say something about children and about London. 
Lunatics wil] be dealt with on the question of indoor 
relief. 

1596. Going, then, to the central authority, will you 
describe briefly the Poor Law functions of the Locai Govern- 
ment Board ?—They consist in the general supervision 
of the proceedings of the local Poor Law authorities, as, 
for instance, the sanctioning of plans for workhouse 
buildings, the sanctioning of loans for buildings and 
other poor law purposes; the systematic inspection of 
wworkhouses and other Poor Law establishments; the 
issue of regulations and orders as to the administration 
of boards of guardians, and in some instances the sanc- 
tioning of departures from those regulations; the issuing 
of the circulars to guardians informing them of changes 
in the law and other matters, and occasionally embodying 
recommendations. Then there is the audit of poor law 
accounts ; the decision of appeals against surcharges, and 
the administration of the Local Authorities Expenses 
Act; the protection of union and parish property ; and 
many other matters which are set out in detail in the 
office circulars. 


1597. The discharge of these duties necessitates a very 
large correspondence, I presume ?—During the year 1905 
the two departments of the Board for which I am more 
directly responsible received 30,700 communications ; 
and besides that, there were a great many other com- 
munications on legal points, on points of audit appeal, 
and on statistical points which are not counted in that 
enumeration. 


1598. The Local Government Board, as we know, are 
assisted by an outside staff; perhaps you would state 
shortly who are the chief of those officials ?—The country 
is divided for the purposes of Local Government inspection 
into fourteen districts, and to each of those districts is 
assigned an officer who is called a general inspector. 
Their duties are, generally speaking, to attend a meeting 
of every board of guardians in their district at least once 
a year; to inspect and report upon workhouses and all 
other Poor Law institutions, such as certified homes, infirm- 
aries and schools; to advise as to any communication 
bearing on the current Poor Law work which may be 
received from their district, that is to say, a paper bearing 
ona Poor Law pointin any inspector’s district is as a rule 
referred to him for his advice and opinion; to hold en- 
quiries as to the conduct of officers, parish property, and 
soon; and generally to act as agents of the Board. Under 
the statute our inspectors have the power to hold enquiries 
on oath, to administer the oath, and to ensure the pro- 
duction of any documents relating to any Poor Law ques- 
tions. Their duty also is to give information to guardians 
in their own districts by statistical and other annual 
returns. JI have some specimens with me of the docu- 
ments the inspectors sent round. They also have to 
write an annual report. 

1599. May we assume that the inspectors have power 
to counsel and even to override a board of guardians 
if they find that they are doing something which, in their 
judgment, is contrary to their instructions or is contrary 
to law ?—It is their duty to advise a board of guardians, 
and they are allowed to take part in any debates of a 
board of guardians, but they are not to vote and they 


429. 


‘I mean to say, they cannot order relief to anybody or take 


have no actual executive power beyond that which jy;. JS,Davy, 
follows from the fact that they can administer an oath. CB. 





any administrative action except through the board of 22 Jan. 1906. 
guardians. 





1600. I used perhaps the wrong word in saying “‘ over- 
ride ;”’ I assume that they have no power to veto any 
proceedings of a board of guardians ?—They have none. 


1601. But they can report to the Local Government 
Board ?—Yes. 


1602. And that I take it would be the outside of their The model 
powers. Do you wish to add anything more about it ? mnepeasee 
—I should like to say that an efficient inspector should be 
looked upon by the guardians as their confidential adviser 
and friend. He should so direct his conduct that they 
should turn to him in case of any emergency, and if he does 
that he is able as a matter of fact to settle a great many 
questions on his own initiative without troubling the 
board. My view of the best inspector is that he is the 
man who represents the views of the local authorities at 
Whitehall as much as he does the views of the Whitehall 


authorities in his district. 


. 1603. Speaking generally, are the relations of the pee 


inspectors with the boards of guardians friendly ?—To inspectors 
myself personally they have always been most friendly. re 

It is only recently that I have been in a position to see guardians. 
what the other inspectors actually were doing, and I 

may say, generally speaking, that all over the country 

the position of the general inspectors in regard to 

the boards of guardians is most satisfactory. 

Assistant 


1604. If you have nothing more to say about the inspectors. 


general inspectors, perhaps you will inform us whom they 
are assisted by; are there not officers called assistant 
inspectors ?—There are two assistant inspectors in 
London and one in Lancashire. There is also a lady 
inspector for London for the inspection of certain Poor 


Law institutions. i 
ady 
1605. (Mr. Booth.) Is “s the only lady on the staff ?— inspectors. 


There are three lady inspectors who inspect children 
boarded-out outside the union. 


1606. (Chairman.) Are the lady inspectors’ duties 
specific, that is are they confined to a particular pur- Poor Law 
pose ?—The duties of those three inspectors are confined medical 
to inspecting boarded-out children. There are also inspectors. 
two medical inspectors for Poor Law purposes, one of 
whom, Dr. Downes, is attached to the metropolis; he 
also advises generally on Poor Law questions. The other 
medical inspector, Dr. Fuller, has to inspect workhouses 
and to attend meetings of boards of guardians on medical 
points when the board think it desirable; he also has 
to inspect six workhouses in each inspector’s district 
every year. I should like to say that the medical in- 
spectors are of the greatest assistance to the general 
inspectors, and that the arrangement which has now 
prevailed for some years works with perfect smoothness ; 
I think my colleagues who may be called to give evidence 
before you will agree with me, at all events in that. I 
will hand in the instructions to the medical inspectors.* 


1607. Are there any instructions to the general in- [pstructions 
spectors that you wish to hand in ?—The general in- to general 
spectors of recent years have had no general instructions. insj ectors. 
I should like to say that they have seldom met for con- 
ference, and that their communications, apart from their 
current work, with the central authority have been 
somewhatrare. There is a good deal to be said for that 
method of working the system, although I myself do not 
approve of it, and am doing something to bring the 
inspectors more into line with one another. What I 
should like to point out to the Commission is this: they 
have fourteen men all over the country in the closest 
touch with the current Poor Law administration, who 
have no common instructions, who are men of all sorts 
and conditions, varying in the age at which they join 
and their previous business in every possible way, and 
who have no common understanding as to what evidence 
they shall give. I submit that possibly the evidence of 
some of them at least will be useful to this Commission. 





* Printed as part of Dr. Fuller’s Seabaniene of Evidence. 
See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XXI (B.) 
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J.S.Davy, and that if they are in substantial agreement on any 
C. B. particular points there are fair grounds for believing 
__ that their evidence is correct. 
22 Jan. 1906. 


1608. You state that the inspectors are taken from 
different classes of society and have had different experi- 
ence; I understand there is no special qualification 
which they have to pass before they can be appointed 
and that they are appointed by the President of the 
Local Government Board ?—That is so. 


1609. I gather from what you say that a good many 
of them, previous to their appointment, had not neces- 
sarily been experienced in Poor Law administration, 
that is to say, they have occasionally been in rather 
a different branch of life ?—-Most of them have had 
different occupations not connected with the Poor Law 
Some of them have been chairmen of boards of guardians 
and some of them have known of Poor Law administra- 
tion in other ways ; but at all events there is no written 
qualification. 





Qualifica- 
tions of 
inspectors. 


1610. Therefore, in your opinion, as they are taken 
from different classes of life, and their experience varies, 
their evidence on that account would be all the more 
valuable ?—So it occurred to me. 

1611. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Is there an age limit 
in the appointment of inspectors ?—No. 


Age limit for 
Inspectors. 


1612. (Chairman.) Neither as regards the period at 
which they can be appointed or at which they retire ?— 
There is a limit as to the age at which they retire; there 
is the age limit which is common to the whole Civil 
Service. 

1613. Then they are, I suppose, on the tenure of the 
ordinary Civil Servant ?—Yes. 


1614. If you have said all you have to say as regards 
inspectors, the next portion of the staff we come to is 
that of the auditors, is it not ?—Yes. There are sixty 
auditors who are also local officers, that is to say, they 
each have their own district. Where my department 
comes across them is in the question of the remission of 
certain surcharges on Poor Law matters. They audit 
the accounts of all local authorities, such as county and 
district councils and so on. 


1615. I suppose the auditors have a definite and 
Instruetions uniform set of instructions as to what they shall pass 
to auditors. or not ?—They are much more under instruction than 
the general inspectors are, but they judge independently 

of the legality of items in the accounts. 


Auditors. 


1616. (Mr. Booth.) Have they separate instructions 
for Poor Law. work other than what may be called work 
outside the Poor Law?—I think not. I think their 
duty is to inspect the accounts, and in the matter of 
surcharge to use their judgment as to what is legal and 
what is not legal, what is reasonable and what is not 
reasonable. 


1617. (Mrs. Webb.) There is sometimes an instructional 
letter sent to them, is there not ?—Yes, and sometimes 
an instructional letter is sent to the General Inspector, 
but not of recent years. Such a letter would refer 
mostly to one particular point. 


1618. (Mr. Patten- MacDougall.) Have they to give 
up their whole time to the work of the Local Government 
Board ?—Yes, both inspectors and auditors. 


1619. Are the auditors in the position of Civil Servants, 
too ?—Yes, 


1620 Have they to go at sixty-five ?—Yes, 


1621. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Between what ages are 
they appointed ?—There is no definite instruction on 
that. 

1622. (Chairman.) Is their work effectively done 
do you think; can you speak from any experience 2 
Yes; I can fairly say it is. In some ways it is admirably 
done. But they are not exactly in my department 
and I only see some of their work ; all I see of the auditors’ 
work is the remission of certain Poor Law surcharges, 


Vagrant _ 1623. Then there are certain inspectors appointed 

imspectors in M connection with the vagrant wards, I think ?—Yes, 

Londen. 1624. Can you describe what their duties are ?—We 
have a small staff of officers who inspect the metropolitan 


vagrant wards mainly for the purpose of identifying the 
vagrants, 
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1625. Are they appointed by the Local Government 
Board ?—Yes. 

1626. (Mr. Loch.) That holds simply for the metro- 
politan area ?—Yes. 


1627. (Mr. Nunn.) How many are there of them ?— 
I think there are four. All London is treated as one 
vagrant ward for the purposes of detention, The law as 
to vagrants says that if a vagrant presents himself more 
than once in a month at a ward for relief he is subject to 
greater detention, and as all London, which has twenty- 
eight vagrant wards, is one union for that purpose, these 
officers go round to identify the vagrants who apply 
more often than once a month for relief. It is a com- 
paratively small matter. 


1628. (Chairman.) Then I understand there is an Architect’s 
architect’s department at the Local Government Board ? Department 
—There is an architect’s department attached to the | 
Local Government Board whose poor law duties—they 
have other duties—are to pass plans which are submitted ~ 
for Poor Law buildings. 


1629. Have all buildings of any size in connection Functions ¢ 
with the Poor Law to be submitted to the architect ?— architect. 
All plans have to be submitted to the architect which 
involve a structural alteration, and all plans for which 
a loan is asked. 


1630. Do the architect’s duties go beyond passing 
such structural alterations or enlargements as he con- 
siders necessary ?7—They have to advise my department 
as to the reasonableness of the cost and as to the length 
of the loan which should be allowed for buildings for k 
which a loan is raised. 


1631. By reasonableness of cost, I suppose you mean 
the amount of expenditure on a building per head of 
those whom it is proposed to accommodate ?—Something 
like that, 


1632. Is there any rule at the Local Government 
Board to guide the architect in coming to a decision . 
on this point ?—No, he must be guided by the facts 
in each case. The question of the cost of Poor Law A 
buildings is one of great difficulty which, with the per- 
mission of the Commission, I should like to dwell on 
for a short time. 


1633. Certainly ?—First it is often alleged that the Cost of poor 
expenditure on workhouses is very extravagant. There law _ a 
are two points about that. It is rather an old question buildings. — 
to begin with. In the year 1870, when Mr. Goschen 
was President of the Local Government Board, he wrote ; 
(this is in the Annual Report): “ The extreme parsimony 
developed by some Boards of Guardians has given way to 
a desire to conduct all the duties which devolve upon 
guardians on somewhat more than a liberal scale. x 
The Board are compelled to check expenditure in the y 
more ornamental parts of workhouses, as for instance 
granite columns, terra-cotta mouldings, encaustic tile 
pavements, Portland stone decorations, and so on.” That 
difficulty has been felt ever since, sometimes in a very 
acute form; and some years ago, when Mr. Chaplin 
was President of the Board, there was a memorandum 
as to the cost of Poor Law buildings, in which he says 
he has observed “ with much concern the large and 
continuing increase in the cost of buildings erected 
in connection with Poor Law administration”; and 
exhorts the officers of the Board to check that excessive 
expenditure as far as they can. My experience in my 
present post has not been very long, but I can honestly 
say that we do make every effort to check the expenditure, 
though the results are, I think, a little startling. For 
instance I have here a list of workhouses, cottage homes 
and infirmaries, and their cost. The maximum cost 
given for a Poor Law infirmary here was a case at 
Hendon, where for a building with 331 beds an expendi- 
ture of £377 per bed was incurred. You will understand 
that that would not be altogether for the infirmary, but 
would include administrative blocks, receiving wards, 
and so on. 


1634. (Mr. Bentham.) Were there any administration 
buildings in that ?—There would be the receiving and a 
nurses’ home, and I suppose there would be an adminis- 
tration block there, but I do not know. Then you have 
a case at West Ham where a steward’s house and nurses’ 
hometand infirmary of 672 beds cost at the rate of £372 
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per bed. Then you have Willesden with a cost of £346 per 
bed, and Islington with a cost of £325 10s. per bed. You 
will notice that all those infirmaries are in the neighbour- 
hood of London, but there are none that [have given in 
London itself except Islington, and I think there are 
none except Islington that are subject to the requirements 
of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, which our architect 
would tell you, if you called him, materially increases 
the cost. On the other hand if you go into the country 
you find a very much lower scale of expenditure. For 
instance at Dartford, which is some little distance from 
London, they built some pavilions for £45 per bed. 
At Great Ouseburn they built a small infirmary for £94 
per bed; at Woodstock they built one for £84 per bed; 
and soon. This curious generalisation emerges from all 
these figures, that the larger the infirmary the greater 
the cost per bed. I think that is almost uniform, the 
reason being I suppose that in a large union the guardians 
are very anxious to have the best of everything; they 
feel that they can afford it, and indulge in, I might say, 
ornaments that the poor country unions do not wish to 
indulge in. In the return of cottage homes on which an 
enormous sum has been spent in recent years you will 
find the same sort of difference. You will find, for 
instance, that at Chorlton for 400 children in cottage 
homes the cost was £213 per bed, and at Liverpool for 288 
children it is £202 10s. Going down the list to Barrow- 
in-Furness you will find that for eighty-five children the 
cost was £52, and at Haverfordwest for forty children it 
was £42 103., showing much the same tendency to greater 
expenditure in urban unions, and showing much the same 
rule that the larger the building the greater the cost per 
bed. I put this to the Commission as rather suggesting 
a line for further investigation. I must say I am sur- 
prised at the figures myself. 
workhouses for the past twenty years. 

1635. Is the result the same ?—Very much the same. 

1636. (Miss Hill.) Do the London ones include the 
price of land ?—None of them includes the cost of the 
site. Ihave excluded the cost of the site from the whole 
calculation. 

1637. (Chairman.) I understand that you will put all 
these returns in ?—I will do so with pleasure. (See Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. V. (2 to 5).) Taking the workhouses, 
roughly speaking, the average for a London or neighbour- 
ing union is about £250 per bed, and for a country union 
£150 per bed. That is a very rough sort of estimate. 

1638. What are the particular provisions of the Metro- 
politan Building Act which in your judgment run up the 
cost ?—That is rather a technical matter which would be 
better dealt with by our architect. 

1639. Under the Metropolitan Building Act certain 
powers are given to local surveyors, I believe ?—Yes. 
I am told the surveyor is autocratic. 

1640. And the exercise of those powers, you think, runs 
up the cost ?—I am informed that it makes a material 
difference. I have here a return of the Poor Law expendi- 
ture on buildings during the last twenty years. (See 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (1).) We start in the year 
1885-86 when the number of in-door paupers was 
186,000. Jn that year we sanctioned (this is not ex- 
penditure within the year, but the amount sanctioned) 
the sum of £440,000, and that figure remains without 
any very rapid change until the year 1896-97 when the 
sum amounted to £998,000. There were then 214,000 
paupers. In the next year the sum was £1,142,000; in 
the next year £1,768,000; in the next year £1,238,000 ; 
and in each of the next two years no less than £1,700,000 
were spent on workhouse buildings, £1,776,000 in 1900-1 
being the maximum, and that was when the in-door 
paupers of the country were 213,500. The gentleman who 
drew up this table has put a little note below in which he 
says, ‘‘ The Architects’ Fees in this year amounted to 
about £88,000.’ Since then, that is to say in the last 
three years, the sum spent has fallen again to £975,000, 
£1,184,000, and £941,000 respectively. Ishould add that 
in the two big years, that is to say in 1900 and 1901, the 
Forest Gate and South Metropolitan school districts were 
broken up and other buildings had to be provided to meet 
that emergency. That would reduce the amount by some 
£700,000, which would still leave it at a very heavy sum. 

1641. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) The architect is paid 
by a percentage on the cost, is he not ?—The local archi- 
tect is paid by a percentage on the cost; our architect 
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has to criticise and, if possible, keep the cost down. I 
have here a bird’s-eye picture of the last sanctioned 
building, which is the one at Hammersmith. 


1642. (Chairman.) Have you got sufficient powers 
at the Local Government Board, do you think, for 
checking or supervising this class of expenditure ?—We 
have powers to refuse buildings, and we have powers 
to refuse loans, but it is quite evident that with the 
best will in the world we find it a matter of very great 
difficulty to bring down the cost of workhouse buildings. 
In the first place there is a tendency for experts always 
to try and get the best of everything. If you have got 
the best of everything, obviously you have less responsi- 
bility than if you agree to a small compromise and thus run 
a small amount of danger. Anyone who has had adminis- 
trative work to do has been subjected to the same tempta- 
tion. Here comes in a point that I shall, with your 
permission, dwell upon at some length later on in my 
evidence. There is a tendency to lessened financial re- 
sponsibility in the urban Unions. I mean to say you 
have a man who pays very little rates and who lives 
probably in a house that would not cost £10 per head, 
and you hear him come with proposals to spend £300 
per head, or we will say £200 per head, in actually housing 
a pauper child. Then ‘there is another difficulty in 
checking this expenditure—it is not paid out of immediate 
revenue, but it is paid out of loans to a great extent. 
A board of guardians will find it very much against the 
grain to spend a big lump sum, but they do not in the 
least mind a loan. An inspector—I myself have done 
it scores of times—will want the guardians to improve 
their workhouse; the guardians will say, we cannot 
spend £10,000 on this, as there is not £10,000 in the 
union. Ah! says the inspector, you must not look at 
it from that point of view; what you have got to do is 
to borrow the money for thirty years; you are not 
asked to spend £10,000, you are only asked to spend the 
interest on the loan of £10,000, which is, at the rate 
of 34 per cent., about £5 8s. per cent. for interest and 
sinking fund; all you are asked to do is to find the 
sum of £500 a year out of the rates. Then we go a 
step further, and we say £500 out of the rates is after 
all only a 2d. or 3d. rate—a mere trifle. The guar- 
dians naturally wish to do well for their poor people ; 
and they naturally wish to have a handsome building. 
They are persuaded, and they come up with these plans. 
Once the local authority has set their minds on the plans, 
it is extremely difficult for my department to check 
them. The only way of checking them is by saying No, 
and No is not an easy thing to say. Then there is another 
point that tends to extravagance, and that is that as build- 
ings are in progress the architect or the building committee 
of the guardians suggest that something better might be 
done, just one more pavilion or just one more building ; 
then when it is done, they come to us and say this is excess 
expenditure. Then it goes to the architect’s department 
and the architect says, this is very right and proper 
expenditure, and it is a great improvement; we suggest 
the guardians should have a loan for so many years. 
Then it comes to me and my department usually gives 
sanction. - 


1643. Have you any power of stopping expenditure 
of this kind other than refusing the loan ?—Only by 
exhortation. Then there is another point of view: 
Some people say that this expenditure is not excessive, 
and they point to the fact that the expenditure on lunatic 
asylums is very largely in excess of our most exalted 
efforts—right beyond us; also that the expenditure 
of district councils on isolation hospitals in some cases 
amounts to over £600 per bed. They say, after all 
this is not too much. But I venture to think that it 
is too much, and I hope that the Commission will be 
able to give us administratively some help in dealing 
with what I find a most troublesome problem, and one 
which has excited a good deal of attention all over the 
country. 

1644. What suggestion do you make in that direction ; 
what extra power or authority would you like in addi- 
tion to that which you have already got in order to check 
this evil ?—I think we have plenty of authority to check 
it by simply saying, no, you must be more reasonable. 
I think that what we have to do is to revise the require- 
ments of the medical and architectural professions with 
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regard to the housing of persons in workhouses, and I 
think we have to fight against the tendeney which I have 
seen for so many years of requiring for the class that we 
will say is able-bodied exactly the same provisions as 
the requirements for the sick, that is to say, I think we 
want a better classification of demands. All that will 
be discussed, and must be discussed and considered by 
the Commission with regard to the whole question of 
the housing of the in-door poor. It is very largely a 
question of classification. 


1645. Under the authority you have got, have the Local 
Government Board ever refused to pass plans, or have 
they been successful in inducing local authorities to put 
forward less expensive schemes ?—I think we are very 
much better than we used to be, and I think the returns 
show it; I mean that I think we spend less. I should 
like to say that nothing can exceed the care that is now 
being exercised to check what we think is unnecessary 
expenditure ; but the matter is so difficult that I thought 
it right to dwell upon it at some length before the Com- 
mission. 


1646. You will subsequently, perhaps, come to what 
is germane to this, namely, the qualifications of the 
local authorities who administer this expenditure ?—Yes. 


1647. That you would rather postpone now, I suppose? — 
Yes. It is one indication of the sort of wave of excessive 
expenditure which seems to have swept over the country 
since, I will put it, the last fifteen or twenty years. 


1648. (Mr. Gardiner.) You said that increased care is 
shown in revising plans ; is that by the local people or by 
the central people ?—By the central authority. I may say 
that only recently—it was no part of his duty—our 
architect has been to the trouble of drawing rough plans 
for himself in order to assist the local authority to get a 
cheaper scheme. Of course, that is taking great responsi- 
bility, and I do not say it is right, but so anxious are we to 
cut this expenditure down if we can, that that is the line 
we have taken. 


1649. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Have you full statutory 
powers to deal with it ?—We have full statutory powers 
to refuse any building or any loan. No board of 
guardians can make structural alterations without our 
consent. 


1650. (Chairman.) Could they not, for instance, com- 
mence a building out of ordinary revenue ?—They would 
be subject to surcharge if they did. 


1651. (Mr. Gardiner.) Tf you reduce the period of a loan 
you really would reduce the cost of the building, would you 
not ?—We should reduce tte annualcost. But our inspec- 
tor may think, and we may agree with him, that itis really 
very desirable that the building should be built. It 
becomes rather a matter of negotiation sometimes with 
the local authority, and there is a sort of pressure brought 
to bear upon us, and a suggestion that if we are too hard 
on the matter of loans, the local authority will not build 


at all. Perhaps undue notice is taken of that, but that 
is one of the difficulties. 


1652. (Mr. Booth.) Can the Local Government Board 
alter the period for the repayment of a loan ?—Yes. 

1653. Can it shorten the term ?—Yes. We are limited 
by statute as to the maximum that we may allow; but 
we may allow as little as from one year to nothing. 

1654. So that you can push a larger portion forward 
year by year ?—Yes. 

1655. (Mr. Gardiner.) The present system which ig 
commonly adopted, of equal instalments of capital and 
interest, extended over thirty years, tends, as I understand 
to extravagance in building ?—I think all loans tend ‘e 
extravagance ; but that is, of course, another question, 


1656. (Mr. Patten- MacDougall.) You approve the 
plans of each building, I suppose ; but then after you have 
approved the plans, do you see the design as proposed 
by the local architect ?—We see practically all the plans. 


1657. You see the original plans, but are you told 
what the estimate is, or how the architect proposes to 
carry out the design ?—We have all the Specifications. 

1658. Then tke plan comes in a second time ?—Yes 
It may be that this is in your mind—that, we do not 
visit the buildings when they are in the process of erec- 
tion. You see, a good many changes might be made 
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without our knowledge. 1 do not think, however, that 


they are made, and now we certainly have got a rule that 
if there is a large excess the place shall be visited by 
one of our architects, and we shall see what has actually 
been done so as to check the possibility of a local authority 
having followed plans other than those which we 
sanctioned. 


1659. (Mrs. Webb.) Would an auditor surcharge any- 
thing extra which was spent over and above the specifi- 
cation that was given in to you ?—He would, but then 
the local authority would write for sanction, and we can 
either give that sanction or we can refer the authority 
to the auditor ; then if the auditor surcharges them there 
would be some correspondence, and there would probably 
be remission of the surcharge. 


1660. (Dr. Downes.) With regard to the plans, I think 
I am right in saying that a great many expensive details 
of fittings and so on are not shown in the specifications 
and plans that come to the Local Government Board ? 
—That is very much so. 


1661. (Mr. Loch.) Besides this expenditure on Poor Law 
institutions, is there not a large local expenditure on not 
very dissimilar institutions, the loans in regard to which 
are passed by other central authorities ?—That would be so. 


1662. So that the scale on which you are asked here to 
sanction expenditure is a scale rather settled by the 
general movement for expensive institutions ?—I think 
now | am right in saying that we have to sanction the 
loans for all those buildings, although we do not sanction 
the plans. 

1663. In those cases you sanction the loan, but the 
contro] over the plans is nil—is that it ?—We always see 
the plans. 


1664. (Chairman.) I think now you wish to say some- T 


thing about the tenure of officers of a certain class ?— 
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That is another point of difficulty which I personally ofjcers, 


feel requires consideration. The Select Committee of 
1864 is, I think, the convenient starting point. They gave 
conclusive reasons why the tenure of certain principal 
officers of a board of guardians should be permanent. 
I do not think anybody questions that to this day. It 
evidently is right that officers who are doing their duty 
should be protected against capricious dismissal. In 
practice, however, there is this point of difficulty that, 
an officer may from age or some physical change become 
inefficient—to put it mildly ; yet unless he commits some 
overt act on which a charge can be brought against him, 
you practically cannot get rid of him. 


1665. (Miss Hill.) Are you speaking of officers of the 
guardians ?—1 am speaking of officers ot the local author- 


ity, namely, the clerk, the workhouse master, the work- Superannua 


house matron, the chaplain, and the relieving officers. 


tion of 


Up to 1896, as I dare say Mr. Adrian has explained, officers, 


superannuations of officers of the local authorities were at 
the option of the local authority employing them—the 
boards of guardians, we will say; but now, under the 
Act of 1896, there is a compulsory deduction from the’ 
salaries of all Poor Law officers and they get in return 
pensions on a fixed scale on their retirement—pensions 
which are in essentials similar to those which are given 
to members of the ordinary Civil Service. There are two 
things to be considered about that Act. The question is 
whether it does not make it more difficult to get rid of 
those incompetent officers. That has often been said. 
To my mind, it makes it rather easier, because you can 
make terms with a man to go. But the whole matter 
seems to me to be worth careful consideration. 


1666. (Mr. Loch.) Are there any rules about the stan- Dismissal 
dard of competency ; how would a board of guardians act of officers, 


if they wanted to get rid of a servant? Would they 
come to the Local Government Board ?—Those officers 


cannot be dismissed or got rid of without the sanction of 
the board. 


1667. (Chairman.) What do you suggest ?—I merely 
put the case forward as a matter for consideration, because 
I have no doubt that you will get a great deal of evidence. 
perhaps from the officers themselves, with regard to the 
whole question of superannuation and their position. 


1668. Will you say anything you wish in connection Increasing 
with those officers now ?—The cost of the officers of the cost of 
Poor Law is a steadily increasing proportion of the whole ; Saries. 


for instance, out of the total cost of Poor Law relief in the 
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years 1857 to 1860 the salaries were 11-2 per cent. of the 
whole ; and in the five years before the Superannuation 
Act was passed, that is, from 1891 to 1895, they were 
16-9 per cent. of the whole. That proportion has steadily 
risen till now 18:1 per cent. of the whole expenditure goes 
in the salaries of officers. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. 
(16).) Apparently the rate of increase has been greater 
since the passing of the Superannuation Act, that is to 
say, salaries are better. 

1669. Has the type of officers improved ?—That is a 
matter of opinion, but in my judgment the type of the 
officers has steadily improved, and I should say we have 
got a much better sort of officer now than we got at the 
time of my first connection with the Poor Law. Cer- 
tainly fewer officers come under our censure than 
formerly ; for instance, in the year 1869 out of 6,489 
officers sixty were called upon to resign or were dismissed, 
whereas, in the year 1904 out of 7,893 officers only twelve 
were called upon to resign or were dismissed. I have a 
retu n (see Appendix Vol. I. (A). No. V. (6).) of officers here, 
the officers to which it applies being clerks, medical officers, 
masters of workhouses, stewards or superintendents of 
infirmaries, and relieving officers. But in criticising boards 
of guardians, one should never forget that they are the 
only local authority that has not complete control over 
their officers. 

1670. (Mrs. Webb.) Is not the medical officer of health 
a case in point 7?—No, he has nothing to do with the 
board of guardians. ’ 

1671. Is he not under the control of the central 
authority, so that the local authority cannot dismiss 


him ?—There is only permanency of tenure in London, 
I think. 


1672. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is the collector of the 
poor rate an officer of the board of guardians?—Some are. 

1673. Do those fall within the category with which you 
have been dealing ?—They are not in my return ; but they 
get pensions, and we have in some cases to assent to their 
dismissal. 

1674. As regards them, can you say what you have 
said as regards the others, they have very much improved 
from what they were ?—I think I should say they are 
much the same. 

1675. (Chairman.) The general conclusion you arrive 
at is, I think, that the stamp of officer is improving ?—He 
has very much improved, but he costs more ; and when 
he does misbehave himself, he is perhaps a little more 
trouble now than he used to be. 

1676. I take it that you have no particular suggestions 
to make as regards the officers, as you think their position 
is now fairly satisfactory ?—That is so; I have no abso- 
lute suggestions tomake. The real point is, that the Com- 
miss'‘on must remember all the way through that the 
guardians have not entire command over their officers, 
whether for good or for ill. 

1677, That is an essential feature of the centralised 
system of administration which is concentrated in the 
Local Government Board, and that you wouldnotalter ?— 
That isso. I think the only alterations you could make 
would be, perhaps, alterations of departmental practice. 

1678. (Miss Hill.) I presume the difficulty which arises 
is not when there is any real breach of duty, but 
when there is a want of energy and because there is no 
stimulus to an officer to do better or to work up to any 
higher standard ; I am afraid now that there is a good 
deal of possibility of going to sleep ?—That is so. 

1679. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Do all these officers 
give up their whole time to the duties of their office 7?—Al] 
those that I have named do, except the medical officers 
and the chaplains. 

1680. (Sir Samuel Provis.) What about the clerks ?— 
Some clerks do and some clerks do not—I should say a 
great many clerks do not; most of the relieving officers 
do, and most of the medical officers do not. 

1681. (Mr. Nunn.) Have the assistant inspectors the 
same right to be present at meetings of the boards of 
guardians, or are their rights curtailed in any degree as 
compared with the rights of the general inspectors ?—The 
statutory powers of assistant inspectors are the same as 
the statutory powers of the general inspectors. 

1682. You have spoken of the architect of the central 


authority ; I suppose you have one architect and a staff ? 
—That is so. 
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1683. There is no local organisation, such as a county JJ/r./.S Davy 
council would have ?—No. CB. 





1684. So far as Poor Law surcharges are concerned, 99 Jan. 1906. 
do you find that the staff is adequate to allits duties ?—I 
can only answer that the work of auditing is continually Auditorial 
increasing. staff. 

1685. I take it that the number of auditors, which you 
gave as sixty, is not a fixed number ?—That is the present 
number. 

1686. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to buildings, you men- Effect of 
tioned that the Chorlton cottage homes were very expen- Metropolitan 
sive; I happen to have seen them, so I agree with you. Building Act 
There would be no difficult building Act there because it '” Median 
isin the country; is that not so ?—Perhaps there would aa Sas. 
not be even bye-laws there. | 


1687. I was reflecting on what you said as to the 
Metropolitan bye-laws with regard to other expensive 
buildings ?—I should like to say about this point that it 
was put very strongly to the Vagrancy Committee by 
Mr. Kitchin, architect to the Board, that the Metropolitan 
Building Act did considerably increase the cost of build- 
ing; but my return here. shows that the suburban 
workhouses outside the Metropolitan Building Act are 
just as expensive as those in London. 


1688. I wanted to bring out that point, because I am 
interested in the Metropolitan Building Act. As regards 
the cost of building, before we determine whether the 
cost is desirable, it would be well to find out the results ; 
take, for instance, the cottage homes; Chorlton is very 
expensive, but supposing the result was that fewer children 
came back on the Poor Law, even that.expense might be 
justified, might it not ?—If the greater success was due 
to the greater expenditure of pounds, shillings and pence, 
no doubt it would be justified. , 


1689. Therefore, before we could back you up in any 
way in making the cost of these buildings less extravagant, 
we should have to get accurate statistics as to the effect 
which was produced on the inmates ?—Yes. 


Etfect of 
environment 
of inmates. 


1690. You would, therefore, advise us to get accurate 
statistics as to the results on the children, for instance, 
would you not ?—I have no doubt whatever that that 
would be one of the duties of this Commission. 


1691. Also with regard to the infirmaries, we could not 
judge whether the £450 per bed in the one case was justi- 
fied as against the £40 per bed in the other case, unless we 
discover accurately how many cases were turned out 
cured ?—That is so. 


1692. Can we get that information from the unions, or 
should we ask the local inspectors for it, or how could we 
get at the results ?—I think in the first instance I should 
ask the local inspectors, Do you think the people are more 
comfortable in union A, which cost £400 per bed, than in 
union B, which only cost £200 per bed ? As to the number 
of cases being cured, that is a point that I should have 
brought out. You must remember that in a great many 
of these institutions there is no question of cure, as they 
are mainly places where the chronic old and infirm go to 
pass the remainder of their lives. 


1693. The character of the cases would largely tell us 
whether the cost was justified or not, would it not ?—It 
might. 


1694. Therefore, the character of the cases would bea 
most important point to bring out ?—That would have 
to be considered ; for instance, to put it in a large sort of 
way, you might say that the difference in character of the 
urban cases from the rural cases is essentially a point for 
consideration on a large and broad scale. 


1695. I am told that at certain times of the year, about London 
July, say, when the general hospitals in London clean their hospitals and 
wards, they send the whole of the patients in their wards workhouse 
to the workhouse infirmaries; it would be rather im- !/rmaries. 
portant to find out whether that is so, would it not ?— 

Certainly. 

1696. Before we pass from that point, would it be possi- Sources of 
ble to ask the inspectors who come up to give evidence information 
before us, to bring the cost of the institutions of every 48 to cost of 
union within their jurisdiction, and to give us some sor ra 
of notion as to the results which were achieved by that ?U»°'8* 
cost ?—I do not think they could do it for all their unions, 
as I do not think they would have time, but they would do 
it for certain unions selected by you. 
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Mr.J.S.Davy, 1697. Is it not rather important for us to get a survey 
CB. of all the unions before we select the ones which we want, 
because otherwise we might find a mere coincidence, that is 
22 Jan. 1906. we might find an instance where you had a very expensive 
building and perhaps very low-paid officers and a very bad 
result; and that would be a question to inquire into, 

would it not ?—Yes. 

1698. Therefore, would it not be desirable if we could, 
from your evidence, pick out certain points and tabulate 
them with the view of giving them to the inspectors to 
bring us up information on those points ?—All I can say 
is, that if I can give you any possible help in that matter 
I shall be only too glad ; but if you are to do anything of 
that sort, for instance, with regard to buildings, I think 
you might take certain selected unions—take those 
unions, say, that have made a name for themselves either 
by giving very heavy relief or by giving very light relief, 
and let us see what their workhouses are like. In that 
way I think you might do quite a useful thing. 


1699. It will be very difficult to us to get out the sort of 
facts we want, unless we get the whole thing more or less 
before us ?—It seems to me that you will have to investi- 
gate the question step by step. 


1700. I understand that each inspector has only forty- 
five unions ?—Forty-five or fifty—it is something like 
that. 


1701. So it would be comparatively easy for him to 
bring us that information, if he was given notice to do so ? 
—It will depend upon how much detail you will want. A 
good deal of it would be statistical information which 
would be inside the office, so that there would be no 
trouble about that. 


1702. He could get it straight out of the office in that 
case ?—Yes. 





Procedure on 1703. You told us something about extravagant build- 
default to ings, but is there not this other point that you may have 
erect proper a union which refuses to put up proper buildings ?—We 
buildings. have had such cases. 


1704. I understand that about six or seven years ago, 
there was a case of that sort at Stockport ; I happened to 
be up there. That was a case in which you had unsuccess- 
fully asked them to put up buildings, and your architect 
had said that the guardians ought to be indicted for man- 
slaughter ; but, nevertheless, Stockport went on resisting 
you. What could you do in such a case, where there is 
deficiency and not excess ?—One of the points upon which 
I shall have to give evidence will be as to the limits of the 
control of the Local Government Board. We can close, 
but we cannot order to build. 


Stockpoit 
case. 


1705. What happens in a case where a board of guard- 
dians is recalcitrant about a workhouse, and refuses to 
make the necessary alterations; you cannot surcharge 
them, so what can you do ?—What we do is this—we 
exhort, and we write, and we go on exhorting and writing, 
and we confer and receive deputations. We put pressure 
of that kind on for a considerable time, and then we have 
an ultima ratio, and that altima ratio is breaking up 
the union. 


1706, But you cannot in practice do that, can you ?— 
No. 
1707. I have another case—at Newcastle this time— 
where, about 1887, they dismissed the whole of their 
trained staff at the infirmary against their medical officer’s 
advice, and there were deaths of paupers and there were 
coroner’s inquests; after seven or eight years they 
backed down. Is it possible for you to take steps in a 
case of that sort of bad behaviour ?—If that sort of 
behaviour came before me I should first of all find out 
whether it was bad behaviour. We should do as we have 
done once in the last week with a union and ask the 
local inspector to go down there at once and if it involved 
the case of nurses and so on, we should probably ask Dr. 
Fuller to go down with him and report to us as to the 
facts. If the Board thought the guardians were to blame 
they would, by preference, send an inspector down to talk 
to them ; but if we did not do that an official letter would 
be written tothem. Then, if nothing happened, and there 
was a dispute about the facts we might even order an 
inquiry, that is to say, we might send a man down, who 
would have power to summon anybody he liked from 


Newcastle 
case. 
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within ten miles to give evidence on oath, and in that way 
we would find out the facts, By that time probably 
some solution would be found. 


1708. Supposing they still were recalcitrant, what then 
—you see at Newcastle they were seven years over 
this business ?—That would be a dreadful thing to 
contemplate ; but I admit the possibility of it. But then 
what must be remembered is this—I am now anticipating 
my evidence a good deal; this is one of the inconveni- 
encies of taking it by sections—if the thing went on for 
seven years, there would be two or three, perhaps even 
seven, elections of guardians. 


1709. But the ratepayers might back them up ?—If 
the ratepayers back them up, then there you have a freely- 
elected board of guardians, backed up by the ratepayers, 
which would then be a very formidable body for the 
central authority to deal with. 


1710. I believe one of the functions of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is to protect the pauper ; supposing paupers 
died, for instance ?—-You will have plenty of chances 
later in my evidence of dealing with that point. 





1711. I only want to bring out the point that, besides 7.4% clean 
excessive and extravagant expenditure on buildings by expenditure 
boards of guardians, there might be a deficiency of ex- on Poor La 
penditure ?.—There is a deficiency at times. Our inspec- buildings, 
tors, I do not say often, but occasionally, report that they 
cannot get guardians to do what they think is right and 
proper. In that case the procedure used to be that we 
sent that report to the guardians and we got their observa- 
tions upon it and so on; but now if there is such a case, 

I should go down and see it myself. 


1712. May we not have to ascertain the cases in which 
there has been a deficiency of building, as well as the cases 


in which there has perhaps been extravagance ?—You ? 
could ultimately find that out, if you got a man to go round bs 
and see. What I can find out for you, and easily find out for 4 


you, is, in how many cases in the course of the year each 
inspector has reported that such and such a building was 
inadequate and required additions. 


1713. We should get that really from the annual reports 
on workhouses by the inspectors, should we not ?—Yes. 


1714 Are those reports published ?—No. 


1715. We could look at them, presumably ?—I should 
have to consult my official chiefs on that. 


1716. As regards the salaries of officers which you have Effect of 
referred to, I rather gathered that, on the whole, you think increased 
it is a good thing to increase the salaries ?—An under- Salaries on 
paid officer is a very bad thing. officers’ 


i efficieucy. 
1717. Would not the sort of salaries that they pay be 
another question which would concern us in classifying 
the unions for more special inquiry ?—Yes. 


1718. Take for instance, Manchester; Manchester had 
an excellent method of relief—which I happen to have 
witnessed—because it had a superintendent at about 
£400 a year ?—How long ago was that ? a 


1719. That was about six years ago ?—It does not 
follow that a man is efficient because he gets £400 a year. 


1720. But he happened to have a sort of judicial 
position; he sat with one guardian and distributed the 
relief, so he was in fact like a judicial officer. Would it 
not be possible that we could be supplied with that sort 
of information under the-heads of the different unions ?— 
Do you want information as to the salaries of every 
workhouse master in the country ? 


1721. No; I am rather considering the sort of person Cross visitors 

who decides practically all relief that is given—the and their 
relieving officer or the cross visitors ?—We could give you Salaries. 
a return of the number of cross visitors and their salaries 
without difficulty They are not very many; and at all 
events in theory, the relief is not given by the relieving 
officer 


1722. I know it is not in theory, but it is often in Accessibility 
practice. You have mentioned the minutes and memor- of minutes, 
anda, some of which were important ; would it be possible &c., of Local 
for us to see those minutes? Mr. Adrian, for instance, Government 
mentioned a minute defining the limits of the Poor Law Bord. 
authorities in 1869; then there was another minute 
disapproving of a distinguishing dress in workhouses as a 
mark of disgrace—of course that cut at the root of a very 


rkhouse 
tary 
ler. 


pectors as 
nesses. 
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old Poor Law principle, and that is the sort of thing 
which really means a change of principle ?—I think all 
those minutes are published in the annual reports. 


1723. Then there was a memorandum as to the duties 
of visiting committees at workhouses ?—That certainly 
is published. 

1724, Then there was Dr. Downes’s Model Dietary of 
1893, and another report of his on Nursing in Workhouses, 
1892; are those published ?—I can see if they are. 

1725. (Dr. Downes.) There has been an order on dietary 
published in recent years which supersedes anything 
published in 1893, has there not ?—Yes. 


1726. (Mrs. Webb.) I rather gathered from your sug- 
gestions that you would advise the Commission to call all 
the inspectors, because of their difference of opinions ?— 
That is entirely for the Commission to say. 

1727. But you say they are men of different class, and 
with a different experience ?—They vary very much. 

1728. Would they be able to give us what Mr. Adrian 
called the codes of regulations having the force of law, 
and often varying in effect in order to meet the circum- 
stances of particular localities; in other words, would 
the individual inspectors be able to give us a review of 
the general and special orders which each union works 
under ?—Certainly. 

1729. That information would be valuable as a matter of 
classification, would it not ?—Yes. But they all work 
under one order, practically ; but that you would find in 
the books. 

1730. There are other orders about dietary, are there 
not, and are there not different orders about relief com- 
mittees ?—No, the orders are the same, but they are 
applied to some unions and not to others. The general in- 
spectors would be able to tell you about that. That is a 
matter I shall deal with later on in my evidence. 


1731. To keep to the point of the inspectors about 
which you have given us evidence so far, would they be 
able to tell us the practice with regard to relief com- 
mittees ? I notice that in your evidence in 1888 you 
gave a very interesting account of Leeds, which you said 
was broken up into Committees, formed of the members 
of particular districts, who gave the relief for their own 
districts ; and that you said was a very bad thing ?—I 
have no doubt the general inspectors would be able to 
tell you the methods of giving relief in all their unions. 

1732. You would regard that as rather an important 
matter, would you not ?—Yes, certainly. 

1733. And that is a thing that we ought to inquire into, 
is it not ?—That is for the Commission. My point is 
that the inspectors, if you warn them and give them a bit 
of time, will tell you anything relating to their own dis- 
tricts. 

1734. Would you suggest that we should give them 
some heads about which they could bring us evidence ?— 
I will tell the Commission what I have done. There are 
six of the inspectors who, I believe, are going to give 
evidence, and who must be called, either because they are 
seniors, or because they are territorial. I met them 
the other day, and I told them the points I was going 
to suggest, and specially pointed out the subjects that 
I thought the Commission should investigate, and I 
advised them to make up their minds on what points 
they would specialise. That was all that we did, but that 
we did do. 

1735. Would it not be important for us, as we are on 
the question of inspectors, to get more or less identical 
information, that is to say, information on the same 
points from each inspector; because if they tell us one 
thing about one district and another thing about another 
district we shall not get any kind of survey of the differ- 
ences of administration between one district and another ? 
—That would be a method of examining them ; but then, 
you see, some inspectors know some things which none 
of the others know ; for instance, it is not every inspector 
who has had any experience as to the relief of able-bodied 
men in times of strike. I just mention that as the first 
thing that comes into my head. I think there are only 
two people in England who have had that experience. 


1736. Therefore the evidence of the inspectors would 
resolve itself into two divisions—these points upon which 
we want evidence in regard to the whole country and his 
special knowledge ?—That is it. 
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1737. (Mr. Bentham.) You say there are fourteen J/,../.S. Davy, 
inspectors’ districts, I think ?—Yes. C.B. 


1738. On what plan are they arranged—isit geographi- 95 Jan. 1906. 
cal ?—It is geographically, that is to say, they are planned 
for the purpose of the saving of travelling expenses and Arrangement 
the saving of time. Then also, we like to get certain of inspectors’ 
industries in one man’s district as far as we can; that is to ‘istricts. 
Say, we like to have one man for Yorkshire and one man 
for Lancashire. 





1739. Are some of the districts entirely rural ?—Prac- 
tically so, with only one or two big towns in them—as for 
instance, Cornwall and Devon. 


1740. In your opinion should the inspectors have {1spectors’ 
more power over local administration than they have fOW)"S Over 
at present ?—I should have to consider that. Power in , jministra- 
what direction? I do not think without a complete tion, | 
reversal of the present system he could very well have 


more power. 


1741. I mean power in the direction that would ensure 
more uniformity of administration within his own dis- 
tricts ?—I think if there is any compulsory power to be 
enforced, the central authority is the authority to do it. 
I mean to say, if it was locally considered desirable that 
there should be no uniformity in a district, I do not think 
that the local inspector should be left to decide on that 
point himself, or to take measures, All that I think he 
could do would be to report to the Board, and then it 
would be for the Board (supposing it were considered 
desirable to get more uniformity by force, so to speak) 
to apply the force. I look upon the inspector’s relations 
with the guardians as purely friendly, and that is what 
they ought to be. 


1742. And you think they ought to continue only as 
such ?—] think so. 


1743. If more power was given in order to ensure greater 
uniformity of administration do you think that ought 
to be vested in the central authority ?—Yes. 


1744. And not in the inspectors ?—-No. 

1745. Have they any common uniform method of Inspectors’ 
making returns to the Local Government Board other returns, 
than what appears in the annual report ?—No; but in 
inspecting institutions they have to fill up certain forms. 

1746. The inspector makes a return of his own yearly, 
does he not ?—Yes, but that is purely voluntary. 

1747. And those returns are not uniform ?—No. I 
have brought two of them with me which are the last ones 
issued. 

1748. What is the object of their issuing a voluntary 
return ?—You need not issue a return at all, but if you do 
issue a return, you issue that form of it which you think 
is most suitable to your board of guardians. 

1749. Or to show the discrepancies in the administra- 
tion ?—Yes. 

1750. If these be useful returns to make, why should 
not those returns be collected and published in the annual 
report of the Local Government Board ?—I think there 
is a great deal of information in the inspector’s reports 
which might be very well published in the annual report ; 
but then you must remember that the inspector also 
makes an annual report. 

1751. Which appears in the published report ?—That 
appears in the book, but I take it that what you have in 
your mind is the inspectors’ reports, like these sort of 
statistical reports of which there is an extremely good 
one from Yorkshire. 

1752. When he has made that return, I suppose the 
central department will get a copy of it on every 
occasion ?—I think so, but I think that is rather as the 
inspector likes. 

1753. Upon this return would it not be possible to see 
almost at a glance the discrepancies in administration, 
and to ascertain by some means or other why a certain 
union in an inspector’s district is gradually increasing 
the amount of both in-door and of out-door relief, and a 
certain other union is gradually decreasing both ?—I am 
afraid that the differences in Poor Law administration 
and the increase or decrease in pauperism are dependent 
upon so many factors that you cannot very well sum them 
up in one return. For instance, the age of the people may 
be changing, the local industries may be altering and so 
on. 


Mr. James 
Stewart 
Davy, C.B. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


SIXTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 23rd January, 1906. 


At THE ForREIGN Orrice, DowNING STREET, 8.W. 


PRESENT, 


The Right Hon. Lorp GEORGE HaMILton, G.C.S.L., ete., ete., ete. (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. Sir Henry A. Roxsrnson, K.C.B. 
The Right Hon. CHARtLEs Boots, F.R.S. 

Sir SAMUEL B. Provis, K.C.B. 

Mr. F. H. Bentaam. 

Dr. A. H. Downzs. 

The Rev. T. Gage GARDINER. 

Mr. C. S. Loca. 

Mr, J. Parren-MacDovuGatt. 


Mr. 


1754. (Mr. Bentham.) When we adjourned yesterday 
I was asking you with regard to the reports of the 
inspectors, and in your last answer you said that the 
changes made in the districts, so far as industry and age 
were concerned, might materially alter the Poor Law con- 
ditions of the districts. What I am wanting more par- 
ticularly to ask you about is with reference to the various 
unions within one inspector’s district, and the difference 


in the administration of the various unions in one inspec- - 


tor’s district. For instance, a report of this kind is sent 
in by one of the inspectors :—‘“‘ In many instances the 
relief books are unsatisfactorily kept, and the full informa- 
tion required by them is not supplied in writing, and often 
the date of the last visit to the pauper does not appear. 
The quarterly revision of permanent cases is too generally 
slurred over, and is too often considered a tedious and 
uninteresting duty to which little attention is paid.’ Are 
matters of that kind reported to the central authority 
from time to time other than what appear in this annual 
report ?—No, except that in the workhouse report there 
are columns showing the amount of in-door relief actually 
given. 

1755. When these reports were received by the central 
authority what action would they take on a report of 
this kind—nothing ?—They would leave it to the in- 
Spector. 

1756. Then, outside the inspector’s influence in the 
unions in his district, there is really no central control 
over the administration ?—In exceptional cases we should 
write a letter of remonstrance or advice. I take it that 
your point is, what steps are taken to get uniform adminis- 
tration within each district ? For that purpose the matter 
is generally left to the inspectors. The difficulty always 
is, as you know, that each union as a rule thinks it is a 
model union ; and the only way that you can get unions 
more into line is by the publication of the figures, which 
is a duty that is undertaken by nearly all the inspectors 
within their own districts. 

1757. In order that the inspector may give efficient 
supervision over the various unions in his district, are 
the areas too large, do you think ?—No, I think not. It 
is very essential that every public officer should be very 
fully employed, and 1 think, limiting the supervision 
to what it is now, the inspector’s districts are very fairly 
arranged. There may be exceptional cases, but these are 
dealt with as they arise. 

1758. How often would they visit a union ?—The 
inspector’s duty is to visit each board of guardians once 
a year, and to inspect each workhouse once a year; 
but, of course, that is a very small part of his duties 
with regard to the guardians. He has to visit committees, 
to confer with the chairman, and to confer with the 
clerk, and in large unions I think you will find that the 
visiting is more often than once a year. 


Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

The Rev. L. R. PHELPs. 

Professor, WILLIAM SMART. 

The Rev. H. Russett WAKEFIELD. 
Mrs. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

Mrs. SipNEY WEBB. 

Miss Octavia HI. 


Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 
Mr. J. JEFFREY (Assistant Secretary). 


JamMEes Stewart Davy, C.B., recalled; and further examined. 


1759. Are records made of those visits ?—Yes. 


1760. And of the. consultations with the guardians )— 
Yes. Every inspector has to send in every week a diary (eral 
in which he states what he has been doing eachday. Those inspectors’ 
diaries are examined in the office, and come before me. weekly 


1761. Are there any general instructions given to the Sara 


inspectors in writing—are there any laid down, I mean jg general 
to say ?—No. inspectors. — 


1762. None whatever ?—None, beyond the instruction 
that he has to do all routine duty. 


1763. Then very widely different policies might obtain 
in different unions, without any interference from the 
central authority ?—Yes, certainly. 


1764. With regard to the qualification of an inspector, I Qualifi 
think you said there were no qualifications laid down ?— eS ae i 
The appointment is made on the president’s own responsi- seneral 
bility. But I must say this, that nearly all the inspectors inspectors. 
have had some training as assistants before they are 
appointed to a district; nearly all the present men, for 
instance, had some training as assistant-inspector before 
they got their district. 


1765. Do you think it advisable that inspectors should 
have had considerable experience in Poor Law administra- 
tion before appointment ?—I think they should have had 
some. 


1766. They are not consulted so much by Loards of 
guardians as you would consider advisable, are they 7—A acs 
great deal depends on the inspector, and a great deal on epee 
the board of guardians ; I mean, you cannot lay down any with G@uar- 
general rule in that way. dians. 


1767. I was not asking for a rule, but what are the facts : 
are they consulted ?—I will tell you one fact which is taken. 
from my own experience: When I had a district, I never 
attended a routine meeting of a board of guardians at all 
unless under exceptional circumstances, and I waited till I 
was sent for. I found that by the end of the year I had 
been sent for by most of them ; so that in my experience I 
was very widely consulted. I think most of my colleagues — 
will tell you the same. 


Relations of 


1768. In some districts the visits of the inspector are 
not particularly welcomed, I suppose ?—I should think 
that is rare, but I know that some guardians do not 
welcome the inspectors in the same way that other 
guardians do. . 


1769. They look upon their visits as interference from 
the central authority, do they ?—A great deal depends: 
upon the tact of the inspector. We do not have much 
trouble—I do not say we have had no trouble—at any 
rate, we have had astonishingly little, considering how 
much the inspector has occasionally to criticise the action 
of individual boards of guardians. 
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1770. Then there are not many cases of that kind ?— 
There are very few. 


1771. I think you said that it might be within the power 
of the inspectors to settle matters of detail between boards 
of guardians and themselves, instead of sending them on 
to the central authority ?—They do settle a great many 
matters of detail, and papers are frequently referred to 
the inspector, referred with the d'rection, ‘Settle this 
matter according to your own judgment.” 


1772. Would structural alterations come within the 
purview of the inspectors ?—Yes. 

1773. But they must not involve borrowing powers, I 
suppose ?—The guardians have to get sanction under the 
law, but if the inspector says it is all right, and no loan 
is asked for, then the Board would in nearly every case 
consent. 


1774. It would require sanction, then ?—It would 
require sanction legally. 


1775. Did you find that that method had any effect 
upon the policy of the boards with regard to relief ?—I am 
talking now of workhouse inspections. 


1776. But you would consult with them, or they would 
consult with you, on questions of policy occasionally, 
would they not ?—Yes. 


1777. Was your advice acceptable, and did it have the 
effect that you desired of changing their policy or of 
directing their policy ?—If the advice was not well received 
I thought it was my own fault rather. I mean to say, it 
depends a great deal on the way it is put. 


uence of 1778. You did give them advice on policy, did you ?— 
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union, are there not; and it is the duty of those com- 
mittees to visit and report, is it not ?—The committee 
inside the union would be under the direct control of the 
board of guardians. 


1787. Not necessarily, [suppose ?—Yes. They appoint. 
these committees, in the first instance; outside the 
union, the committees would be committees sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board. In the case of the 
children boarded out without the union that was paying for 
them, it would be difficult for the guardians to inspect these 
children ; and I think historically I am right in saying 
that it was for that reason that the board found it con- 
venient to appoint officers of their own to inspect those 
children who are boarded outside their union. 


1788. There are two medical inspectors, one for London 
I think you said, and one for the provinces ; is that so ?— 
Yes. 


1789. What are the duties of these inspectors ?—I 
have handed in the minute of appointment showing then 
duties (See A. 1603)? Shall I say them again ? 


1790. If you please ?—The London inspector is one of 
the general inspectors for London, and he deals specially 
with medical questions arising in London; he also ad- 
vises the Board generally on medical questions. The 
duty of the other inspector is to inspect any workhouse as 
directed by the Board, or to attend any meeting of a 
board of guardians as directed by the Board. He has also 
as part of his routine duty, in every year to inspect six 
workhouses in each inspector’s district, and at the begin- 
ning of the year the inspector has to send up a list of these 
workhouses for his inspection. He also has to advise on 
any general question arising in the provinces that specially 


:.... on Hpecnentiy. concerns him. 

) 3 ; 

rdians? 1779. Is that the only method that the central authority 1791. Can you tell us whether the control of the Local 
ey. has when dealing with boards of guardians and trying to Government Board does upon the whole sufficiently 


get uniformity of treatment ?—When cases come before 
the ceniral authority the central authority, as I have 
said, write letters—doctrinal or hortatory letters ; but 
these matters of detail I think are better left to verbal 
communication with the board’s agent. 


1780. But this is not a matter of detail ; I think this is 
rather an important point, or [I would not pursue it so far 
Another inspector reports: ‘* The contrasts of administra- 
tion in various unions are very conspicuous, and it often 
happens that, of two communities living side by side in 
apparently identical circumstances, one administers the 
poor law as if the spread of pauperism were advantageous, 
while the other is careful to act on strict principles ’’— 
and then follow two instances. That is the kind of 
policy that I am thinking of; an inspector might be of 
great service to a board of guardians, and I want to know 
if you were often of service to them in directing their 
policy in the right direction ?—I hope I was, in calling 
their attention to the more excellent way of giving relief. 


pectors of 1781. You said there were three inspectors for boarded- 
rded-out out children ; how often do they visit the children in their 
dren. districts ?—As a rule once a year. 


1782. Do they inspect children who are boarded out 
within the unions ?7—No. 


1783. Who inspects those ?—Those children are in- 
spected by the relieving officer and the medical officer, 
who have to make written reports upon them. Ina great 
many cases the guardians delegate their powers to a com- 
mittee, mostly of ladies, to look after the children within 
the union. 


1784. Is it not the duty of the general inspector to 
visit those ?—Not the individual children, though ques- 
tions as to the efficiency of the inspection would come 
before him. 


1785. Why are they not visited by the visitors for 
boarded-out children ?—I suppose for the same reason 
that other pauper children are not visited, namely, 
that the responsibility rests with the guardians. 
Where children are boarded outside the union, the 
guardians cannot inspect them conveniently; that is to 
say, it would be a great expense and trouble for a London 


retard or accelerate, as the case may require, the action of 
boards of guardians in dealing with the poor ?—That is 
a very large question; and I think, if you will allow me to 
say so, you will have the opportunities of referring to it 
again when I come to deal with the powers and duties of 
the local authorities and their functions. 
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1792. With regard to the Architect’s Department, I Functions of 
think you statel that it was extremely difficult to check Board’s 
the local expenditure of the guardians after they once get Architect. 


their minds fixed ?—That is so. 


1793. Does the question of the expenditure come before 
the architect ?—Yes. He advises us whether the expen- 
diture is excessive, and he makes as minute an examina- 
tion as he can of the specifications, to see whether the sum 
charged is excessive. 


1794. When plans for a large scheme are sent in, at 
times at very great cost to boards of guardians, is it not 
rather difficult then to commence suggesting to the boards 
what alterations ought to be made; and, much expense 
having been incurred, if alterations are made, is not that 
expense partly wasted ?—I do not quite follow you. 


1795. For instance, in one scheme that I have in mind 
where the plans cost something like £500, they were sent 
to the architect for his approval; he returned the plans, 
and the scheme was not sanctioned ; then correspondence 
commenced with the Department with regard to those 
plans; the local architect stuck to his plans and the 
guardians backed their architect, and there was a con- 
siderable amount of friction and time wasted in getting 
the plaas finally settled. What I wanted to get at was, 
whether you could suggest some better means of 
communicating with boards of guardians on any general 
scheme that is contemplated, prior to the plans having 
been decided upon by the guardians ?—We often suggest 
to boards of guardians that they should send a. deputation 
to the board with their architect to confer with our 
architect. That is useful; but occasionally the two 
architects and the board of guardians cannot agree, and 
then the administrative part of the board is rather 
helpless. 


1796. Does that arise in the first place through the in- 


spector cf the board; would he know of the schemes ?— Central 


board of guardians to go to Windermere cr to any other He is always consulted. 


t Authority’s 
th ° a 5 2 Py 
aaa aa pee of England to inspect their children 1797. He does that work as a matter of general policy, Ptinted 


: s does he ?7—Yes. I ought to say what I have not said yet— eee 
: 1786. But there are special boarding-out committees that from times to time we have issued a memorandum of $e 2 build: 
in both cases, both within the union and without the «Points to be attended to in the construction of work- ings. 
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house buildings.” I will hand in a copy of those, for the 
information of the Commission. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. V. (28).) They are revised from time to time, 
You will find that one cause of any m:2rease in expendi- 
ture has been, and is, that under these rfoints the 
number of different classes to be provided for is 
greater than it used to te. In very early times the 
Poot Law Commissioners published ther own plans, 
according to which nothing was allowed to stand in the 
way of simplicity of construction, except the separation 
of the s>xes and of adults from children—that was all. 
As time goes on, you have to provide not only for the 
able-bodied, but for the old and infirm, the sick of various 
kinds, and so on; the gradual growth of that idea of classi- 
fication can be seen in the several editions of these revised 
Points. 


1798. With regard to the very great increase in the 
borrowing powers of the boards ot guardians in re ent 
times for alterations and extensions, has that not been 
caused somewhat by the desire to treat the sick much 
better, and also to get children out of the workhouse, and 
by other things which are he'd to be desirable by the 
central authority ?—The main cause of the bcrrowing is 
the desire of boards of guardians to provide better accom- 
modation for the indoor poor. 


1799. From what period does this policy date ?—J shall 
come to that again later. You will see—not to 
anticipate my future evidence tuo much—that the real 
beginning of it was somewhere in the seventies, just 
after the scandal with regard to the condition of the 
London workhouses which led to the passing of Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy’s Act. 


1800. With regard to the tenure of office, I think you 
said the relieving officer had a permanent tenure ?—Yes. 


1801. I thought that those appointed since 1879 had 
not the same tenure as medical officers and clerks to the 
guardians ?—I think that relieving officers, medical officers 
and masters of workhouses can be dismissed by the guar- 
dians in the first twelve months of their appointment 
without any cause being assigned; but after that they 
have permanent tenure. 


1802. You did not put the superintendent nurse into 
that category ?—She too has a permanent tenure of office, 
with the additional advantage that she cannot be sus- 
pended by a board of guardians. 


1893. You can suspend a master, but not a superinten- 
dent nurse ?—That is so. 


1804. Is there any reason for ‘hat ?—None that I can 
see. 


1805. Is it within the power of the board to alter that ? 
—Yes. 
1806. (Professor Smart.) With regard to the lady 


inspectors, what is their status ; do they rank with assistant 
inspectors ?—Yes, they do. 


1807. What are their duties ?—The duty of Miss Stans- 
feld, who is the inspector in London, is to inspect certain 
buildings and certain parts of buildings, as, for instance, 
lying-in-wards, homes and so on. 


1808. How many lady inspectors do you say there 
are ?—We have one for poor law purposes and three for 
boarding-out purposes. 

1809. One of them is confined to London ?—Yes. 

1810. And three are for the provinces ?—Yes. 


1811. (Miss Hill.) Do you think that on the whole the 
permanent tenure of office has been beneficial ? One can 
see that it has both advantages and disadvantages ; can 
you say whether in your opinion the advantages of per- 
manent tenure preponderate ?—In my opinion they 
certainly preponderate. 


1812. (Mr. Phelps.) You spoke of the correspondence 
of the Local Government Board ; could you put in a list 
of the returns which the officers in the country are com- 
pelled to make ?—Do you mean those returns which the 
Local Government Board write to the clerks and ask them 
to prepare, for Parliamentary and other purposes ? 


1813. Those are the returns I am thinking of ?—I am 
afraid this could not well be done. 


1814. The object of my question is this: Is it within 
your knowledg, that the officers complain very much of 
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the immense amount of time which is taken up by pre- 
paring returns, and what not, for the central office ?—They 
complain very much. 


1815. Is it in the mind of the office to deal with that 


question ?—We have dealt with it sometimes, I mean we — 


have given the clerks payment for certain elaborate 
returns, but how far that principle can be extended, I am 
not in a position to say—that is a matter for my chief. 


1816. Is the same true with regard to the number of Multiplicity 
accounts which have to be kept ?—There is very great of accounts. 


complaint as to the number of accounts which have to be 
kept. 


1817. Do you think yourself, from your experience, | 


that there is a waste of time in those two departments 
of the work ?—So far as the accounts are concerned, I 
think there is certainly a waste of time. 


1818. You gave us details as to the expense per bed Comparison 


of certain infirmaries ; have you compared those figures 
with similar figures from other hospitals ?—No, I have rot. 
I throw out the suggestion that it would be well for the 
Commission to investigate that point further. 


1819. Do you in your experience find it more common Extrava- 


to have to complain of extravagance, 
plain of cheese-paring ?—The whole situation has ch inged © 
sincemyearlydays. Iused to have to complain of cheese- 
paring ; I now have got the matter of extravagance very | 
much in my mind—perhaps too much. 


1820. Is it a question between more or less spending, 
or between spending wisely or unwisely ?—It is certainly 
a question of the latter. 


1821. The question with regard to extravagance is a 
question purely relative to the object ?—Certainly. 


1822. Do ycu think that the modern infirmaries are 
fitted up as a rule on a greater scale of comfort than is 


or to have to com- g@#uce on 


uildings. 


Seale of 
comfort in 


desirable ?—A great deal depends on the union and a great poor Law 


deal depends on a point which I shall hope to put at greater infirmaries. 


length before the Commission later on, namely, whether 
the increased comforts in infirmaries are wholly altering 
the character of the in-door poor law administration, 
that is to say,whether they are not tapping a new stratum, 
which used to be far above the stratum which yielded 


pauperism, and if so, whether that is inevitable or whether ; 


it is not inevitable. 


1823. You gave some figures comparing the outlay per 


bed in different unions ; is the class of case in those unions ~ 


different ?—Naturally in urban unions, where the greater 
expense is, you have a larger proportion of what I may 
call curable cases ; and therefore, I suppose, there would 
be a greater justification for getting absolutely first-rate 
medical wards there. 


1824. Now with regard to the tenure of office ; you think Officers’ 
that the present system of irremoveability is good ; but is tenure : 


an office terminable at any point in age ? 
for instance, or a chaplain ?—At sixty the guardians may 
retire an officer if they like. 


1825. (Sir Samuel Provis.) At sixty-five is it not ?— 
Yes. 


- 1826. (Mr. Phelps.) That is to say, it is terminable at a 
point in a man’s life ?—Yes. 


Take a master, Age limit. | 


1827. Could you put in a statement which would show féect of 


the Commission what the effect of the Superannuation Superannu- 
It would be interesting to know what is ation Act. 


Act has been ? 
the position under that Act of a man when he retires at 
sixty-five, having enjoyed a salary, let us say, of £100 a 
year as master of a workhouse ?—Do you mean as to the 
amount of pension he would get ? 


1828. How far the pension is really adequate to act as a 
temptation to a man to retire, or how far it would act asa 
deterrent ?—Usually the officer stays as long as he can. 
But there is another complication which perhaps I should 
mention ; and that is the matter of added years. Boards of 
guardians can under exceptional circumstances add a 
certain number of years to the service of an officer. That 
is under “‘ special circumstances’ and the board have to 
decide what “special circumstances ”? are. The board 
started by being very careful, but it is almost impossible 
to refuse a board of guardians permission to add years. 
The first difficulty came in by boards of guardians saying 
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“Unless we add these years to the officer the officer will not 
have enough to live upon, and we want to give him 
enough to live upon, so we must add these years,”’ and that 
was held to be a “ special circumstance.” 


1829. We spoke just now of the difference between 
expenditure on buildings which was sometimes extra- 
vagant, and expenditure on buildings which was some- 
times the reverse ; do you find a similar change has taken 
place with regard to the salaries of officers ?—The 
salaries of officers have very largely increased. As I 
pointed out yesterday, formerly the salaries of officers 
used to be 11-2 per cent. of the whole expenditure on 
relief by the guardians ; but the salaries of officers now 
amount to a sum of 18-1 per cent. (See Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. V. (16).) 


1830. Is that because there are more officers, or because 
their salaries have been raised ?—It is due to both causes. 


1831. Do you think that the system of giving grants in 
aid of salaries has increased extravagance ?—Personally 
I am against that system; whether it has increased 
expenditure or not is a matter of opinion. 


1832. On the whole, would you think, from your ex- 
perience, that board of guardians deal fairly and justly 
with their officers ?—I think they deal very fairly and 
justly with their officers ; and I should like to say that I 
think that on the whole the officers deal very fairly and 
justly with them. I should like to say this now, lest I 
forget it—nothing strikes a man who is accustomed to 
inspect workhouses more than the goodness of the master 
and the matron. Of course, I know there are exceptions, 


“and there must be exceptions, but the kindness and con- 


Complaints 
against 
otficers. 


sideration which the ordinary matron shows to the 
children and the old women is remarkable. That is my 
impression. 

1833. You have told us that the complaints against 
officers have become very much smaller in number ?— 


‘That is so, they are very much smaller. 


1834. Has the quality of the offences altered ?—That I 
do not know. The usual offence for which a man is dis- 
‘missed is either fraud or drink. _ 

1835. Not cruelty, for instance, or misconduct of that 
sort ?—No, that is very rare. 

1836. That is extinct almost now, is it not ?—I think 
that is extinct ; it is so very unpopular with boards of 
guardians. 


_. 1837. But you do sometimes find fraud ?—Yes. 
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1838. On a large scale, would you say ?—Not on a large 


scale, but there is fraud sometimes, and there is drunken- 


ness—that is the usual cause. : 


1839. (Dr. Downes.) On the question of the returns 
that are obtained for the central authority, I think the 


_ guardians’ officers are very often asked for returns not 


only by the board but by the inspectors also ?—Yes. 


1840. And also by other boards of guardians ?—That is 
continually being done. 


1841. So that altogether a great deal of useful informa- 
tion is accumulated by the returns asked for by one or 
another ?—It is the only way in which you can get 
information of that description. 

1842. Do you think it would be advantageous if the 
central authority developed itself rather more into what I 
may call an intelligence department ?—That is rather a 
matter of internal organization, but it is certainly receiving 
consideration. 


1843. 1f such returns as have been referred to were 
collected and published from time to time they might 
prove of great utility, might they not, and be preserved ?— 
I think so. Often a valuable return is got, but it is never 
summarised, and the results are never printed, so that it 
becomes practically inaccessible. I think a good deal 


. might be done to remedy that. 


Effect of 
comparative 
statisties on 
local admin- 
istration. 


-1844, I think you said in your evidence this morning 
that the publication of figures was one effectual way of 
bringing local administration into line; if one board of 
guardians knows what the cost of an institution is else- 
where, that is a guide to them in regulating their own 
expenditure, is it not ?—It is ; and it is often a matter of 
very, great surprise to a Board of Guardians when they 
find that other people are doing the work for less money 
than they are. 
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1845. Up to that time possibly they were not aware of ayy. Jaimeg 
anything of the kind ?—That is so. Stewart 
1846. On the question of inspection, inspection may Davy, C.B. 


= 


have its disadvantages as well as its advantages; for 23 Jan. 1906 


instance, there may be a danger of over-inspection ?— 
There is a very great danger of over-inspection. 


Dangers of 
1847. May not the responsibilities of the guardians and °° €T Ispec- 
of the officers be possibly weakened by over-inspection ?— “ 


They not only may be, but are in some instances. 

1848. The case in fact is rather different now-a-days to 
what it was in the early days of the Poor Law, is it not ?— 
The whole character of boards of guardians has changed ; 
there is no doubt about that. 


1849. The Act of 1894 has brought about a considerable Effect of 
difference ?—It has brought about an immense difference. Local 


E _ . Government 
1850. We have lady guardians now ?—And ladies’ Act 1894. 
committees. Lady 
1851. There is also, I think, Sir Henry Fowler’s order, pees i : 
which gave very free access to institutions in the case of powers of 


individual guardians ?—Yes. Any individual guardian 
can now go into a workhouse and inspect it ; he oceasion- 
ally is a great nuisance, but on the whole he is a check, 


1852. With regard to the services of the medical in- 
spector for the provinces, I think there is no difficuity in 
any inspector obtaining his services at any time ?— 
Never ; so far as I have found it, he seems to be ubiquitous. 


individual 
guardians. 
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1853. His services are by no means limited to the Provinces. 
routine inspection of six workhouses ?—They are not. 
Among other things, he has to sit as assessor with an 
inspector who holds an inquiry which involves any medical 
question. 


1854. In the case of any emergency any inspector could 
1 take it, wire for his services ?—Twice in the last ten days 
we have had unfortunately to trouble Dr. Fuller. 


1855. On the cost of modern Poor Law buildings, Cost of 
especially infirmaries, 1 am not sure whether the instances Poor Law 
you gave us were in all cases separate infirmaries. The infirmaries. 
infirmary at Hendon I believe is a separate infirmary, and 
so are those at West Ham, Willesden and Islington ; but See Appen- 
is the infirmary at Dartford a separate infirmary ?—It is dix No. ITI. 
not, if you mean by a separate infirmary what I may calla 
self-ad ministered infirmary. 


1856. I mean a self-administered, separate institution ? 
—That of course makes a great difference in the cost, 
because you have to provide for the medical officer’s 
house, for separate nurses’ quarters, for separate stores, 
and so on. 


1857. Very often a laundry and. sometimes electric 
plant have been provided ?—Yes, all of which to my mind 
are occasionally extravagances ; I think they could do 
without them in many cases. 


1858. In comparing the very wide differences of cost 
shown in the figures you put before us, those circumstances 
would have to be taken into account ?—Certainly. You 
will find that, on the list 1 have handed in, the separately 
administered infirmaries are marked. 


1859. There is another possible cause of difference of Longo 
cost between London and the districts outside London (hie Space 
which I think you did not refer to, so perhaps I may Committee: 
remind you of it ; namely, that in London the cubic space Cubic space 
per bed is regulated by the report of a committee which Per bed as 
sat in 1867 ?—Yes, there was the Cubic Space Committee, affecting 
In London the space is 850 cubic feet, and in the provinces ont 
it is 600 cubic feet, is it not ? 

1860. Yes ; so that a bed in the London infirmaries is 

not quite the same as a bed in the country infirmaries. 
There is a further difference, I think, in some infirmaries 
which will have to be taken into consideration, namely, 
that some provide more day room accommodation than 
others ?—Yeg. 


1861. 1tis therefore to be noted that your figures are alj Submission 
per bed, which is not necessarily the same as per cubic s pencil 
space. One question that was put to you related to some oo Ee S 
plans that cost £500 ; I believe the board have frequently Authority. 
suggested that pencil plans should be sent up in the first 
instance, in order to save expense in the preparation of 
plans ?—Yes; that is now almost a universal suggestion, 


1862. So that there is no occasion for guardians to go 
to very great expense in the preparation of plans before 
receiving sanction ?—That is so. 
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Mr. James 


1863. Can you explain the great difference in the cost 
Stewart 


, of the cottage homes that were mentioned ? You gave us 
Davy, C-B. Chorlton, Liverpool, Barrow and Haverfordwest. Were 
23 Jan. 1906. me Chorlton homes separate institutions ?—Yes, I think 
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1864, And Liverpool aiso ?—Yes. 


1865. What about Barrow ?—That probably was not. 
This is a point that rather illustrates the building question. 
When cottage -homes were introduced, which was a 
great many years ago, the idea was that cottage 
homes would be cheaper than block buildings. The 
original idea of a cottage home was a real cottage, but 
the cottage has now become a villa I often think 
that the real criterion between a cottage home as it was 
intended and a cottage home as it is now. is that in the 
old cottage home the children were tubbed in a bath in 
the kitchen, and now they have got a bath that probably 
cosé a great many pounds, with hot and cold water laid 
on and all the rest of it. That change illustrates the 
process which is going on. I remember my original idea 
of a cottage home was just a cottage. 


1866. You will find cottages now with forty children 
in them, I believe ?7—Yes, you will find cottage homes 
with forty children in them, costing £200 per bed. 


1867. As to the general question of cost, you have 
Building referred to the Points that were drawn up by the Local 
requirements Government Board, as laying down their requirements 
of Central for the rovision of poor law buildings; are you aware 
Authority. eee Ee Oe epee ne ano OTN yey 
of any material alteration of late years in those Pcints 
which would increase expenditure ?—None, } think, 
except the additional classifications. But then, of course, 
one must remember that the cost of building has very 
much gone up in the last few years; i have a return 
of the number of pence per hour paid to masons, 
plumbers and xo on, which was given to me by our archi- 
tect. Then there is the additional question whether the 
men do as much work as they used to do. 


Clerks to 1868. (Mr. Gardiner.) In some unions\I understand 

guardians as the clerk to the boards of guardians gives the whole of his 

a whole- time to the duties of his office, and in some unions he gives 

timers.” part of his time; have you any experience which you 
could give us showing the relative advantage of the two 
systems ?—It all depends on the size of the union. Ina 
very large union the duties of the clerk would hardly allow 
him time to do anything else ; but in unions of a moderate 
size there are some advantages in having a practising 
solicitor as clerk. He has a certain influence ; for instance, 
he is very often clerk to the justices, and holds other 
offices which give him a position which is useful to the 
administration of the union. Of course, in some unions 
it would be impracticable for the clerk to do anything 
else but his own work. 


1869. Is not the tendency among boards of guardians 
rather to appoint a man to give his whole time, seeing how 
much the clerk’s work has increased, owing to the Act of 
1894, and so forth ?—I do not see much difference. 
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1870. The auditors, I understand, are appointed by the 


Appointment 
President of the Local Government Board ?—Yes. 


and qualifi- 
cations of 


auditors. 1871. Have they to possess any special qualifications ? 


—I would rather not answer that question, as it is not 
immediately in my department. I know that the 
auditors have to undergo a certain training, but exactly 
what itis I do not know. You had better get that 
from somebody who is more familiar with the subject 
than I am. 


1872, As to the qualifications of the relieving officer, 
have the Central authority laid down any rules on that 
subject 2—No. 

1873. None whatever ?—No. 


1874. So that the old system might obtain that a guar- 
dian who had failed in private business might be appointed 
relieving officer by his colleagues out of sympathy ?— 
The appointment has to be sanctioned by us, and certain 
questions come up and have to be answered, such as the 
size of the district, and so on; and there, as in the case of 
the nurses, we can remonstrate. We could refuse to 
appoint an obviously unfit man, and I thin we should; 
but between fitness and special qualifications there is a 
good deal of difference. 


1875. I think you said just now that no general instruc- 
tions are issued to your inspectors similar to those which 


Qualifica- 
tions of 
relieving 
oftic I's. 


EVIDENCE : 


have been issued for many years by the Board of Educa- General 
tion to their inspectors ?—No. There are instructions, 19structions 


: by Central 
but they date from very early times. Authoritgil 


1876. I was going to ask whether, supposing those Inspectors. 
instructions exist, they would not be of great value in 
teaching the guardians their duties? What I have . 
noticed very much myself—and I have suffered from it 
a great deil—is their. ignorance. If we had some code of | 
that kind which was called a Code of Instructions for | 
inspectors, then a new guardian, if he cares for his work, 
could study it and so start knowing something, instead of 
having to buy all his experience and knowledge at the 
expense of the ratepayers ?—Would the object of that be | 
to keep the inspector up to his work ? | 


1877. No, the object in my view would be to instruct 
a guardian as to his duties. I consider that a great many 
things which are criticised now in the administration of 
workhouses are the direct result of ignorance on the part 
of the guardians; and I want to know whether any code 
of instructions exists which might be put into the hands 
of a well-intentioned newly-elected guardian, which would 
give him some teaching other than what he would get out j 
of Glen or Archbold or some enormous tome of that kind ? F 
—You mean something, for instance, showing the points 
on which the guardians are entirely responsible and the 
points on which they have not complete power ? 


1878. Also the general principles of out-door and in-door wo.q gor 
relief, and so on. It seems to me that all over the country in<tructions 
every board of guardians is buying the same experience ; to euardia 
at least, I have served on three boards of guardians and f 
that has been my experience ?—There is something to be : 
said for your suggestion. 


1879. Since 1894 should you say that the inspectors Position 
have been more or less generally consulted, and more, of general 
may I say, courteously consulted and generously con- inspectors — 


sulted ?—I think they have been more consulted. rnks 
0 : 


1880. Their advice has been more generally followed, 
I think ?—I think they are much more considered than 
they used to be. 

1881. As regards the number of inspectors of boarded- Number of 
out children, would it be wrong to say that one of the inspectors o 
reasons which may have led to the failure of the boarding- boarded-out | 
out system in many parts of the country has been that children. 
there has not been a sufficient number of inspectors ?—I 
should not say so. ‘= 

1882. My point is that it is just likely that if the guar- ~@ 
dians saw more of your inspectors, and if your inspectors 3 
shewed guardians more what their duties as guardians A 
were, you would get much better work done; but that , 
is only my idea ?—We shall have to talk about boarding- 
out later. = 

1883. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) You have spoken of the Depart- e 
different departments of the central authority, canyou mental _ 
tell us what those departments are ?—There are the arrangements 
engineering departments, which have to deal with loans a ree 
for public drainage, water-supply and so on; then there ““"Y20NNY: — 
is the medical department, which deals with medical - 
inspection, vaccination and so on; then there is the Poor | 
Law department; then there is the audit department ; - 
and then there is the legal department. 


1884. Within the Poor Law department are there various 
sub-departments ?—There are two  sub-departments 
within the Poor Law department; there is one which deals 
with general correspondence, workhouse inspection and — 
the proceedings of boards of guardians generally, and there 
is another which deals more especially with the officers. 


Z 
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1885. Is there a large staff in connection with the Poor 4 
Law department ?—The Poor Law administration sub- saps a to 
department has a principal clerk, 3 upper division clerks, 4 Ae foot a 
staff officer and higher grade clerks, and eleven other clerks. Pe ‘. 


1886. How are these appointed; are they all appointed 
by the president ?—No, those come in by public competi- 
tion; they pass a competitive examination under different 
scales. is 

1887. To pass to the question of the inspectors, I under- General 
stand that it is part of their duty to influence the policy inspectors’ — 
of their unions; would you say that the inspectors in influence on 
general have a policy of their own ?—I think so. I think guardians’ 
you will find that the ones you will have before you will policy. 
have a very definite policy. 
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1888. Would it on the whole be the same policy ?—It 
would differ in details no doubt. 


1889. Do you think that their districts would reflect 
their policy on the whole ?—They would reflect their 
efficiency, I think. Of course they do influence policy to 
a certain extent. 


1890. Would you say that the central authority itself 
has a policy ?—I hope so, but that is a matter with which 
I hope to deal later on. I hope to show historically the 
difference in the point of view, as I take it, speaking 
entirely for myself, that has happened in my time. 


1891. Should we find that policy reflected in recent 
circulars ?—-Yes. 


1892. So that you will be able to tell us roughly what 
the policy of the central authority is ?—I shall be able to 
point to the circulars, and I shall leave you to form your 
own judgment as to what is the policy behind them. 


1893. I was wondering whether in reference to the cost 
of the buildings, it might be possible to have some stand- 
ard plans and rules as to the maximum cost per bed, 
leaving the local authorities to show good reason for any 
deviation from those ?—Or possibly to leave the devia- 
tion or excess out of any loan. That is a point for con- 
sideration. 


1894. (Mr. Loch.) That is to say, to charge it to the 
year’s accounts ?—Yes. 


1895. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) So that the burden of the 
change in the plans would rest on the local authorities 
and not on the central office ?—Yes, or rather the board 
would be assisted in being somewhat stiffer in the matter 
of loans. Of course there are great objections to that, 
owing to the varying needs of the varying districts, and 
owing to the difference in the cost of building in the 
various districts. 


1896. But then they could show good reason for any 
deviation ?—Yes. We rather endeavour to work on 
those lines now. 


Iditional 1897. You spoke about the type of officers ; would it 

alifications not be possible to insist upon some training for relieving 

r relieving officers? Nurses now must be trained, but, as I under- 

icers, stand, there is no training for relieving officers ?—That 
is so, and itis very difficult to see what the training should 
be. 


1898. Do you think some form of examination would 
be possible ?—Personally, I have a deep distrust of ex- 
aminations ; but that may be merely personal. 


1899. Some form of probation under other experienced 
relieving officers in good districts might be possible?— 
That seems to me more practicable. I have often advised 
boards of guardians to ask a newly-appointed relieving 
officer to go and spend a week or two with an experienced 
officer in the neighbourhood. 


1900. Would it not be well if the Local Government 
Board were to publish the Poor Law reports separately, 
and if the inspectors were asked to report a little more 
fully about their districts ?—Yes ; but sometimes we get 
complaints that inspectors report too fully. I am very 
much struck, reading up the inspectors’ old reports, or 
looking through them as I have been doing lately, with 
the excellent stuff that some of them are. It is almost a 
pity that they should be entirely buried in a Blue-book. 


1901. They really are buried, for it is very difficult to 
dig out anything from them ?—They are, and that of 
course is a point ; but still the different inspectors’ reports 
are of very unequal value. 


ditional 1902. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to what Mrs. Bosanquet 
alifications has just asked as to the relieving officers, do not the 
‘relieving relieving officers divide themsclves into two groups—a 
: hae good many of them being young men taking up the work 
professionally, and a certain number being older men 
appointed sometimes very casually ?—That is so. 


1903. With regard to the younger men, would it not be 
possible to lay down, at any rate for them, certain quali- 
fications, seeing that the standard of work done by the 
relieving officers varies immensely even in the same union ? 
—As far as I know that is the case, and we do get very 
unequal work in the same union. I am disposed to say 
that a relieving officer nascitur non fit. 


1904. True, in a measure that is so, but the search for 
the exceptional man which your motto suggests is left 
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without any kind of instructional order to the boards of Mr. James 
guardians, so that if a man does not fulfil certain condi- _ Stewart 
tions he is not thereby put out of the running ?—That is Davy, C.B. 
so. He must be able to keep his books; that is about .. 77, 
the present qualification POP ye 


1905. Take a point which is very important in the 
formation of a judgment upon the man; he ought to 
know something about the Poor Law, ought he not, and 
what the aims of the orders have been, why they are, what 
they are, and so on ?—Yes, he should. A great many 
people ought to know mere about the Poor Law than they 
do. Butifa man is keen, he will learn ; if he is not keen, 
you cannot make him learn. 


1906. I think that in some quarters it ir agreed that the 
changes in the last ten years have thrown more responsi- 
bility on the relieving officer, particularly when he has a 
new board, which naturally finds itself confronted with 
many difficulties; and therefore that knowledge, if he 
can use it, is doubly important to him and to them ?— 

All that you say I agree with. I would add this, that of Diffie 

all the Poor Law officers, the relieving officer is the most sehen A 
difficult to supervise. He only has to attend the meeting of a ae % 
the guardians once a fortnight, say, and of his proceedings officers. 

in the meantime you know nothing, except by that very 

imperfect book which is called the Application and Report 

Book. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (24).) He may 

be doing anything ; he may be even engaging in another 

trade or profession without your knowing it. 

1907. What I suggest is, that possibly the clauses in the 
order bearing on relieving officers might be revised in some 
measure, in view of the great change in poor law adminis- 
tration to which you yourself have referred ?—That is a 
point for consideration, and I will look into the matter as 
carefully as I can. 

1908. I will just refer to one point in relation to the Exnedtons 
architect : Could it not be made a rule that only sketch o¢ Sete ss 
plans should be considered by the board, because in that plans being 
way the very large initial expenditure on plans would be submitted to 
avoided as a matter of course ?—I think we might do Central 
something in that direction ; but 1 should think, speaking Authority. 
off-hand, that nearly always in the case of large building 
operations, the plans that come to us now are sketch plans. 


1909. Going to the question of loan expenditure, is it 

possible to take the line that no more than a certain pro- “4087 aj 4 
portion of the assessment rate should be borrowed by a rae epee: ‘ 
board, whatever its demands might be ?—There is a limit guardians’ 
already ; they have no borrowing powers beyond a propor- borrowing 
tion of their rateable value. With regard to the loan powers. 
expenditure, I may say this—I think this is what you 
want to get at: In the triennial period from 1857 to 1860, 
3-5 per cent of the total expenditure on poor law matters 
is represented by loans repaid and interest. That mounted 
pretty evenly to the year 1900, when it was 7-8 per cent. ; 
it has now got in the year 1904 to 9-3 per cent., so that 
9-3 per cent. of the total expenditure on relief may be 
charged to the loan account. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. V. (16).) 

1910. Roughly, the percentage has trebled in the period 
you have taken ?—It has grown, but it has not quite 
trebled. 

1911. So far as there is a ratio of limitation, that is, a 
sum in relation to the assessment which they must not 
exceed, may it be said that the law as it at present stands 
restricts expenditure by way of loan ?—It does restrict it 
to a certain extent. The growth of the loan account is a 
matter for serious consideration. I should like it to be 
understood that I express no opinion as to whether loans 
should be restricted to a great extent or not, nor do I ex- 
press any strong opinion as to whether the expenditure on 
buildings can be restricted beyond a certain extent. My 
point is that the expenditure appears very large indeed, 
and the loan account appears to be growing ominously ; 
and that those are questions which I think deserve 
consideration. 

1912. Is there any official, apart from the general office, 
who is specially acquainted with the loan movement and 
has to specially report upon loans ?—We have full 
information as to loans in the department, some of 


which I will put before you later on when I come to deal Pees . 
i i ntra 
with expenditure. nthe 


1913. Would it be out of question for the Local Govern- to obtain 
ment to require boards of guardians to report annually on reports from 
certain specific points; at least so that on those points guardians, 
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there might be information in regard to every board in 
England, those points being of vital importance in regard 
to administration ?—As, for instance ? 


1914. As, for instance, the amount of out-door relief and 
in-door relief, and the reasons for an increase ; also, the 
amount of the medical out-door relief (which is not in the 
reports now), and other points, such as whether there is 
already in the place sufficient hospital and dispensary 
accommodation, we will say, for dealing with a certain 
amount of medical relief? A list of points might be 
suggested which would be ail more or less important, at 
any rate in the urban communities ?—You will observe 
that we have very full statistics from the boards of 
guardians. Whether those statistics are just what we 
want is a question, but that we have very full statistics is 
a fact. What you are asking for now is explanatory com- 
ments on the statistics of each union to be made by the 
boards of guardians themselves. 


* 1915. My desire would be that a board of guardians 
should form a judgment on its own work annuaily in 
reference to certain specific points 7—Some boards of 
guardians do, and they make very interesting reports. If 
all boards of guardians did it, I think it would be useful, 
provided the reports were summarised and made use of. 
There is no use in sending up a mass of reports which lie 
in a corner undigested ; nor, I think, would it be of any use 
to ask boards of guardians to undertake such a duty, which 
would depend to a great extent on the competence of the 
clerk and the chairman. Some of the Yorkshire unions 
for instance, I might say, make most interesting reports. 


1916. I myself have had great difficulty sometimes.in 
obtaining informaton about one union on points of 
importance, through there being no report; whereas. in 
another union, as you yourself say, the information.is to 
be had at once. It seems to me that a local appendix 
to what we might call the Poor Law part of the Annual 
Report, if it were formed in such a manner as that, would 
be of very great service ?—Yes, it would. 


1917. One other point in regard to the details of the 
administration to which Mr. Bentham referred. Would 
it be possible for the inspectors, instead of a general state- 
ment, such as has been made by Mr. Preston-Thomas in 
his report which Mr. Bentham quoted, to put down the 
facts in regard to each particular union in an official 
document, so that the whole of the unions ‘n the county 
might know how they stand on points of importance ?— 
Do you mean that they should have to fill up a form ? 


1918. I mean that the inspector should not merely say 
some unions are bad and some unions are good, but should 
state simply the facts with regard to each of them, and 
that that information should be put before the coun try ?— 
That might be all very well for us who are living in London, 
but the inspector has got to live among his boards of 
guardians, and it may be an indiscreet thing for an inspec- 
tor to be too frank. | 


ee 
1919. I admit that difficulty; but the point remains 
that the influence of one man in trying to change a multi- 
tude of details must very often be comparatively small, 
whereas the tendency to imitation as between board and 
board may be a very strong force ; and if it is thought 
that a certain board is doing well and it is known as taking 
the lead, there may be a movement by way of copying 
that board ?—You will find that a great many of the 
inspectors have anticipated your suggestion by making 
these returns ; for instance, I put upon the table yesterday 
- return which I made for the guardians in my district. 
Mr. Pagenal, who is the Yorkshire inspector, and Mr. 
Bircham, who is the inspector for Wales, have each sent 
me a return which is practically an analysis of the 
pauperism in his district, written so plainly that almost 
any board of guardians could understand it. I have not 

seen such returns before, but they are obviously useful. 


1920. Itseemed to me that the method might be pushed 
further, and that they might form part of what I have 
called the local appendix to the Pou: Law section of the 
Annual Report ?—You mean to say that those reports 
might be printed ? 


1921. I think they wouid be of very great value to the 
general onlooker and promoter of good administration? — 
‘That point will be considered, I may say, when the question 
of the inspectors’ reports generally is/under consideration, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ¢ 


1922. One point as to the cases of controversy to which }yiction 
Mrs. Webbreferred. Are the cases where there is an actual between 
opposition of opinion as between a board of guardians and Local and 
the Department, which lasts for a long time, very numer- Central _ 
ous ?—They are not very numerous. There are some old AUthoriti 
cases where the board says one thing and the guardians 
say another, and there is an interchange of letters that 
leads to nothing. I confess that in those cases it might 
be often possible and better for the board to give way. 


1923. Does it form a very large part of the friction of 
the board ?—I should say an infinitesimal part, because 
these questions, even when they are at their acutest, are 
very often settled by a single interview between a sensible 
man and the board of guardians, who probably have 
misunderstood the point a little. 


1924. I should like to ask one more question, and that 4 qajtiona 
has to do with the subject of superannuation. Is there years und 
any kind of scale showing what number of years is added ; Superannt 
say, for instance, that a man who is fifty wants to come tion Act. 
in for superannuation, what years would be added in his 
case ?—He cannot get superannuation then, unless he has 
got a medical certificate. 


1925. But supposing he gets a medical certificate ?— 
Then it would be within the option of the guardians. 
The board never suggest that years should be added. 


1926. If there is no scale for the addition of years, is 
there any control over it, so that the guardians may not do 
what is merely equitable, but what is rather a matter of 
favouritism in regard to their servants ?—As I think I 
pointed ovt just now, it is very difficult for the board to 
check boards of guardians in that matter. — 


1927. In that view should the Statute be reconsidered 
from the point of view of the added years. Is it acting 
really unjustly by leading to undue expenditure of the 
public money at the present moment ?—I do ‘not think 
the present administration is quite in accordance with the | 
exact wording of the Statute; that is to say, the Statute 
said that these years should be added for special reasons, i 
and I think there is a little straining in order to bring in 
** special reasons.” ; 


1928. May we take it that the Superannuation Act is the Effect of 
source of the largest increase in the item of salaries since Superannt 
1896 ?—No, I should think not ; I should think it is the tion Acto 
increase in the number of officers. When we get to the salaried 
nursing question, you will see how very large an increase \ 
there has been in the number of nurses, for instance. 
Then you must remember that the population of the 
country is growing very fast, and that what I may call the 
tendency to classify by different. institutions entails the 
hiring of a great many more officers. Take acottage home 
for instance. You have got to have a foster-mother for 
each cottage, and so on. 


1929. Does the Act really lead to a man who has done 
comparatively small service becoming entitled to pro- 
portionately too high retiring pay ?—I think not. The 
condition of superannuation is that you only receive 
one-sixtieth, I think it is, of your salary and emoluments 
per year’s service. I think the. pension. is not exces- 
sively large; you have to serve a very long time before 
you get two-thirds of your salary. . 


1930. Have you ever considered whether there should 
be what you might call a public service in the matter of 
officials, so that you could treat this question of super- - 
annuation as if they were in the service, the. relieving 
officers: being placed here or there, as might be thought 
fit ?—Speaking entirely for myseif, I think the financial 
part of the Superannuation Act will have to be recon- 
sidered. ‘There is a general fund formed by compulsory 
deduction from. the salaries of the officers in which each 
union shares, but the actual pension is paid out of the 
funds of the union in which the man last served; and 
there is a complaint, and an increasing complaint, of 
which no doubt the Commission will hear a good deal 
hereafter, that boards of guardians are too apt to appoint 
young officers, so that they may not be burdened with the 
cost of their superannuation later on. I do not say I have 
not. known cases of that, because I have known some 
glaring cases; but whether it is a common practice I 
think is doubtful. I think that, ceteris paribus, a board of 
guardians will always choose a younger man, and some- 
times do so having before their eyes the fear of having 
to pay a superannuation. That could only be remedied 
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probably by forming a central fund out of which the 
superannuation shall be paid; but that would open large 
questions as to the possibility of making the whole poor 
law service a national service, against which there is a very 
great deal to be sa‘d. 


1931. (Mr. Patten-MacDougaill.) The relieving officer’s 
duties are very delicate and difficult, are they not, in the 
way of giving relief when applicants come, as they must 
come in some cases, very frequently ?—Yes, they are very 
difficult. If the relieving officer is too strict, he may get 
a bad name ; the parson may complain of him or the good 
lady of the village may complain of him. If, on the other 
hand, he is lax, he does an infinity of mischief. He is 
the most important officer you can imagine. 


71932. Can you give us any indication generally of what 
is the salary of a relieving officer ?—The salary of a re- 
lieving officer in London, I think, is limited to £160 a year ; 
I think that is his maximum. In the country a man 
would get from £90 to £120 or £130. But there is this to 
be considered, that the relieving officer has very often 
other duties; he used to be schoo! attendance officer ; 
he very often is vaccination officer, and he has other small 
duties to perform, such as registrar of births and deaths, 
and so on, which increase his salary to a fair living wage. 


1933. But it is not in a sense a service which a man 
enters with the intention of remaining in it and making 
it his life work, and getting promotion from one place to 
another ?—It is an out-door occupation, and it does not 
take a man’s whole time in a great many instances. A 
great many men have a fancy for it. Sometimes I have 
known a workhouse master give up a much better berth, 
in order to get the out-door life, in which I sincerely sym- 
pathised with him. There is some interest about it too. 
But it is not of course a position in which a man can make 
a fortune, or in which there is any great avenir—any great 
chance of promotion. 


1934. I am endeavouring to compare it with the some- 
what analogous position in Scotland of an inspector of 
poor ; there the service is one which has a very con- 
siderable status, for an inspector of poor ina large parish is 
a person of position ;: but that, I understand, is scarcely 
what you would say of the relieving officer in England ?— 
No. Does not the inspector of poor do the clerk’s work 
as well ? 

1935. He may or he may not be clerk as well; that 
depends ?—He never is in England. 

1936. In most cases with us there is a clerk in addition 
to the relieving officer. Are the English relieving officers 
promoted as a rule from one union to another ?—No. 
A union in appointing another relieving officer would be 
well advised perhaps to take an experienced man; but as 
a tule they do not. The difference in salary between one 
union and another is not so large as to make it worth a 
man’s while to move. 


1937. Then there is no promotion from a union in one 
part of England to a union in another part, because of the 
better position and the increased salary ?—No. 


1938. In the majority of your rural workhouses, the 
infirmary buildings, I suppose, are part of the workhouse ? 
—Yes, thatisso. The infirmary buildings form a separate 
block, but they are administered from the workhouse. 


1939. I do not know whether it has ever been proposed 
that the infirmary buildings should be entirely separated, 
and that the workhouses should be used specially not for 
cases which are sick and infirm but for test cases, and that 
the sick and infirm cases should all be placed in the in- 
firmary building ?—That is very largely done in urban 
unions, and the process is going on, but in the country 
unions the reply is that in an English country workhouse 
there are no test cases praztically—there are hardly any 
able-bodied of any sort. 


1940. You gave us an instance of a cottage home housing 
forty children and costing £200 per bed; that, I suppose, 
is a system that has grown up side by side with that of 
boarding-out pauper children ?—Yes, it has grown up 
side by side with the various systems which are now all 
on their trial in England for the care and treatment of 
children. 


1941. I rather gather from what has been said that 
the system of boarding-out is not altogether a success 
in England ?—I would rather deal with that when we 
come to the question of the children. 
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1942. I was merely going to ask you, with reference 
to a question that has already been put—namely, whether 
the non-success, if it be non-success, was not due to the Davy, C.B. 
want of inspection—whether it has not been suggested 93 Jan. 1906 
that there is too much inspection, too much of an inquisi- ~ ah F 
torial system, which has brought complaints from the Inspectors of 
people with whom the children are boarded ?—That }oarded-out 
suggestion has been freely made. _ ehildren. 





1943. How are the rates collected ; is there a separate Relieving 


officer in a union who collects the rates ?—Yes. officers as 
collectors of 
1944. Is he separate from all those of whom you have yates. 


been speaking ?—Yes. 


1945. That work, then, is never done by the r_lieving 
officer ?—It is never done by the relieving officer. We 
object to his holding that office. 


1946. (Sir Henry Robinson.) What are your powers (Central 
where a board of guardians decline to carry out your Authority’s 
suggestion ? Jf, after the exhortations and blandish- powers when 
ments of the inspectors, the guardians still hold out and guardians 
refuse to’ carryout your recommendations, you have no Contumacious 
power, I understand, to supersede the board of guar- 
dians ?—There is no power of that kind at all. 


1947. Unless there is a statutory enactment or a 
regulation of the board which you can enforce by 
mandamus, you can do nothing if the guardians stand 
out against you ?—That is so. 


1948. Are there many cases of the kind where you have 
required additional powers, and where you think they 
would be of service to you ?—Here and there there have 
been cases, but they occur very seldom. I know of no 


. current cases now. 


1949. Do you know of cases, such as we have had in 
Ireland, where the contractors have refused to supply 
any more food for the inmates, and we have been at a 
deadlock with the union on that point ?—We have not 
got quite to that in any case yet. 


1950. I think with you the attendance is very much Attendance 
better than with us; I suppose there are not in your of guardians 
recollection any cases where a board of guardians as a at meetings. 
body have failed to attend the meetings ?—No; they 
always attend. 


1951. With regard to the appointment of inspectors, Appointment 
I understand you attach great importance to the effi- and tenure 


ciency of the inspectors ?—I do. of en 
1952. And to the influence which they exercise ?—I ea ieee 


do not think it would be practicable to work a centralised inspectors. 
system like ours without local agents. 


1953. That points to the necessity of getting efficient 
men; as I understand, you get assistant inspectors first 
and they are promoted to inspectorships ?—That is now 
the usual procedure. 


1954. Are the assistant inspectors permanent officers ? 
—Yes. 


1955. So if an assistant inspector was appointed, and 
if he was found not to be a man who took a very great 
interest in his work, still he would have a permanent 
tenure of office, and, short of any fault, you could not very 
well put him out ?—What would happen to him would 
be that he would continue to be an assistant inspector ; 
he would not get a district. 


1956. So if an assistant inspector is not considered an 
energetic and very efficient officer, some other man, his 
junior, would be put over his head ?—Yes. 


1957. And he might remain an assistant inspector 
all his life ?—He might. 


1958. But you have no power absolutely of removing 
him, short of any fault on his part ?—No, he is a per- 
manent civil servant. 


1959. The central authority here does not receive 


copies of the minutes of proceedings of the boards of 
guardians, do they ?—No. 


Central 

Authority’s 

knowledge of 
1960. How do they know exactly what is going on ?— Proceedings 

The inspector receives every week a form, which is known ° Stardians. 

as Form A, in which the statistics of the union as to in- 

door relief and out-door relief are set out; and on the 

outside of that the clerk has to notify any exceptional 

circumstance. 


1961. But the information given is only. in regard to 
relief 7—Yes. I may say that some of the larger unions 
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Mr. James print their agenda papers, and as a matter of courtesy about that, and an increasing amount of pains. The Archi- 

















Stewart send them to the inspectors. 1 have found that ex- 
Davy, CP. tremely useful. 
23 Jan. 1906. 1962. I think you said that a very good class of officer 
eae had. been elected in recent years ?— Yes, I think they are 
Laborious-_ a very good class, 


pes orn 1963. A great many of them, I suppose, are hard- 
ic worked ?—Most of them are, but that is just the diffi- 





officers. 
culty. A half-employed officer, as you know perfectly 
well, is a great mischief. In the question of Poor Law 
administration, we always have that difficulty to face ; 
for instance, an officer of a very small country workhouse 
has not very much to do, in fact he has too little to do. 

1964. You stated that you considered there was rather 

a waste of time in regard to account-keeping ?— Yes, 
I think there is. 

Depart- 1965. Is that the opinion of the Local Government 

mental Board ?—It was the opinion of a Departmental Committee 

Committee that sat on the question a little time ago, 

peren nose 1966. Have they done anything now to rectify that ?— 


The order is under consideration. 
1967. So that that is only a temporary matter ?—That, I 
hope, is oniy a temporary matter. 


Frequency of 1968. (Sir Samuel Provis.) With regard to the visits of 


inspectors’ an inspector to a particular union, you have told us that he 
ae is expected to attend a meeting of each board of guardians 
ouardians, once a year and to inspect the workhouse ?—That is so. 
1969. Of course he would attend much more frequently 
in any particular case where there was some special reason 
for his so doing ?—He does—that is the practice ; and he 
attends committee meetings frequently. 
1970. Supposing there were some special matter going 
on at the union that required his attendance,would he, as a 
matter of course, give special attention to that union, and 
visit it more frequently ?—Yes, either on his own initia- 
tive or by the instructions of the board. 
Separate 1971. With regard to the annual report of the board, I 
publication do not know whether the point has come before you, but 
of Central it has been suggested that the annual report should be 
Authority’s divided into two parts, and that the poor Jaw part should 
Annual be separate from the rest; is it within your knowledge that 
Hengrbian that point is at the present time under some consideration ? 
‘Yes, I know it is. Further, the point is under con- 
sideration whether each inspector should not choose for 
himself a special subject to deal with in his report, which 
I think would be a considerable improvement. 
Separate 1972. At the present time, with regard to the reports 
reprints of of the inspectors which are printed in the annual report, 
general —_— it: is frequently the practice, is it not, to reprint separately 
ooo the report of the inspector, so that he may circulate it in 


his district ?—Tf the inspector thinks fit, the board reprint 
it for him without any trouble at all; and then he can 
send it round. 

Nature of 1973. Coming to the question of the buildings, would it be 
extravagance your view that, generally speaking, buildings which might 
on workhouse be avoided are put up; or do you think the additional 
buildings. cost arises, not from unnecessary buildings, but from an 
expensive way of carrying out ?—It arises almost entirely 
from an expensive way of carrying them out. Occasion- 
ally, you have an unnecessary building, but that is owing 
to a fault in judgment (which is quite pardonable) either 
by the board of guardians or by the Local Government 
Board ; such cases will perhaps be brought before you. 


1974 Would you not say that generally it is rather that 
the guardians are difficult to get to put up a new building 
at eny time, say a new workhouse, than that they are 
anxious to put up a new workhouse, when one is not 
wanted ?—Yes. 

1975. And that sometimes the Local Government 
Board have a difficulty in persuading them, either 
by correspondence or by the action of the inspector, to 
provide a new workhouse or some additional building, 
such as an infirmary, where one is really needed ?— 
There are many instances of that kind; and then when 
a board of guardians have once determined to put it up, 
they occasionally, according to my judgment, are prone 
to overspend. 


Central 1976. Taking those latter cases, has not the action of 
Authority’s the Local Government Board been in the way of advising 
check on them to avoid all unnecessary expense in the way of undue 
extravagance 


ornament, for instance ?—We take a’ great deal of pains 


tect’s Department are very anxious indeed to avoid 
expenditure. As I have pointed out, there are many 
other causes, and the question is an old one; I quoted 
Mr. Goschen’s Minute in 1870 with reference to it. 


1977. Within recent years I think that view has been 
re-affirmed ?—It was re-affirmed by Mr. Chaplin. 

1978. Further than that, the architectural ‘‘ Points” Building 
which you have put in, are drawn up with the view reqniremen 
of showing what is really necessary for the proper of Ventral 
accommodation of the poor, and in no way to encourage 4uthority. . 
the guardians to do that which is unnecessarily expensive ? | 
—That is so. Of recent years, the board have not only 
drawn up “Points,” but they have actually made scale 
plans* for cottage homes, with very careful calculations 
of the cost per cubic foot—a most useful work, and 
tending very much,as I think,in the direc'ion of economy. 

I shall put those in too. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. V. (29).) 

1979. It is the case, I think you told us, that a good Effect of 
deal of the increased expense in building has been caused classificatio: 
by changes in the view which has been taken as to what 0n cost of — 
is necessary for the accommodation of the poor, for buildings. — 
getting the children out of workhouses, and for setting 
up separate infirmaries ?—That is so. | 

1980. Take one instance, the abolition of barrack Effect of / 
schools and the substitution for them of separate schools ; abolition of 
that has necessarily involved considerable expense, has barrack 
it not ?—It involved an immense expenditure, amounting Schools on — 
to hundreds of thousands of pounds. cost. 

1981. Coming to the borrowing powers of boards of pimit to 
guardians, is there not a distinct limit to the amount oyardians’ 
which they can borrow ?—Yes. borrowing . 

1982. I think the limitation, which was altered by Sec. Powers. 
2 of the Poor Law Act, 1889, is now one-quarter of the 
rateable value of the union, but may be extended by a 
provisional order to one-half ?—That is so. | 

1983. With regard to the period for loans, the usual 
period which is allowed by statute to a local authority __ ! 
is a maximum term of sixty years | think ?—It is perepay a 
maximum of sixty yearsforland,isitnot? ~ . 

1984. I think it is the maximum allowed by statute. | 
without saying for what purpose. The actual term to 
be granted depends, does it not, upon the circumstances 
of the particular case, and is to be fixed by the local 
authority and sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board ?—That is so. a 

1985. I think in 1897, an Act was passed which made 
that law applicable to boards of guardians ?—That was 
80. : 4 

1986. Consequently now, a board of guardians may 
borrow for sixty years as a maximum period, the actual 
term being settled by the board of guardians with the 
sanction of the board ?—That is so? the Act fixed the 
maximum only. 

1987. Then, as a matter of practice, sixty years are 
allowed, are they not, for land ?—As a rule, I think only 
fifty. 

1988. I think latterly it has been thought that the 
maximum term of sixty years might be granted for free- 
hold land, has it not ?—Yes. 

1989. With regard to buildings, sixty years, I think, 
are never given ?—I think never more than thirty years 
are given. 

1990. The period also is less where alterations are 
proposed to existing buildings, is it not ?—Yes, and also 
for such fittings as boilers and so on, where we only allow 
perhaps five, ten, or fifteen years. 

1991. The term being made to depend upon the pro- 
bable life of the work ?—That is it. s 
1992. You told us that before new buildings are carried 
out, conferences frequently take place between the Conferences 
architect of the guardians and the architect of the Local 88 to pro- j 
Government Board ; the inspector is usually present at Paildi . 
those conferences, is he not ?—I advise that he should hataeeel Z 
always be present. representa- 

1993. And commonly he is ?—Commonly he is. He tivesof 
is much more often present than he used to be; I may guardians — 
say now that he is always present. 


Period for — 


_—— 


a 


and Central 
Authority. | 

* NoTE.—The blecks for the plans referred to have been =, 
destroyed. The Memorandum eign acre ee the plans is ' 
printed in the Appendix. (See App. Vol. 





I. (A), No. V. (29).) i 
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1994. It is evidently desirable that he should be, so 
that questions of administration may be considered as 
well as‘mere building or architectural arrangements ?— 
Yes. 


1995. With regard to the officers’ tenure of their 


under section 26 of the Local Government Act, 1888, is Mi. James 
a grant which depends, not on the officers at the present — Stewart 

time employed, but on the amount that was paid in res- Davy, C.B. 
pect of officers during the year ended March 25th, 1888 ? 
—That is so. The grant is fixed according to a criterion, 
and the criterion adopted was the cost of officers at that picis of _ 


smissal of 23 Jan. 1906. 


oer appointments, about which a good deal has been said, 
guardians can, in the case of the less important officers, date. The grant has not varied since. officers’ grant 
remove them, can they not? It is only with regard to 2011. Consequently, the guardians have no induce- A at 
the more important officers that the consent of the ment one way or the other to appoint or not to appoint Covaraiitnt 
central authority is necessary ?—That is so. an officer at the present time in consequence of that Act. 1888. 

1996. Since that order of the 12th February, 1879, grant ?—That has nothing whatever to do with it. That 
to which you referred just now, the guardians can, even _is the root of the misunderstanding which so many guar- 
in the case of the more important officers, remove them dians have. They say, the cost of our officers has in- 
with the consent of the Local Government Board; and creased by so much, and, therefore, we ought to have 
it is not the case, as it was formerly, that the board should, more out of the Treasury grant. They do not understand 
themselves, remove the officer ?—That is so. This has that the grant was fixed then and there on a criterion 
made a considerable change in practice. of that year. 

1997. That is to say, the guardians have got more 2012. I think you have made some reference to some- Reports on 
initiative in the matter of dealing with their officers thing that has been done abroad with regard to matters foreign Poor 
than was the case prior to the issue of that order ?7— of this kind; have you had occasion to consider foreign Law systems. 
Quite so. systems of Poor Law ?—For a great many years all the 

smissal 1998. Further than that, during the first twelve months foreign papers came to me, and I made what use I thought 
officers of their employment—I am speaking now of the more fit of them. I have now handed. them Yor eB very 
mati important officers—the guardians may dismiss them, Ogee fees Reet who, I eed will make a great Hee 
[.. may they not, with the consent of the board, without Or Use o ee e eS i EES a eee 
fault shown, but simply because they do not consider ®W4T°, the Board have at various times sent inspectors 
such officers suitable for the post ?—I have already abroad to investigate foreign systems. 

called attention to that point. 2013. Do you remember at all what they are ?—I 
1999. That was done intentionally, was it not, with tak a open going ie Saree last Dee PSL 
: . . . : -Thomas wen witzerland; I went to Ger- 
the view of preventing guardians being saddled with an Pee eiad have sient teen to" Denmark for the Boat 


a 2000. The question was raised as to the relative posi- 2015. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) With regard to the Basis of 
cers and tion of sanitary officers and Poor Law officers; is there operation of the Act of 1888 to which Sir Samuel has officers’ grant 
or Law 20t some distinction between them in this way, that referred, as I understand it, the stereotyping of the con- under Local 
cers with regard to medical officers of health they have in ditions of distribution of the grant, and its subsequent Government 
npared. London a permanent tenure of office, that is to say, they operation is a grievance to many boards of guardians UA Bat) 
can only be removed with the consent of the Local Govern- and their officers ?—It is a grievance due to misunder- 
ment Board ?—So I understand. standing. They are under the impression that the State 
2001. And with regard to the sanitary inspectors in at that time undertook to pay a certain proportion of 
London, that is not so ?—I do not know; I never had _ the cost of the officers, and they say, The cost of the offi- 
anything to do with them in London, but I believe it is Certs has now increased, and we ought to get more ; 
as you say. whereas the cost of the officers was merely a chance cri- 
2002. I think the Act expressly enables borough ede ora eiiepe then division of the money which 
councils to remove them themselves. Going outside Ph ; 
London, is it not the case that the tenure of office of a 2016. Is that not a grievance that it would be desirable 
sanitary officer depends on whether half the salary is to get rid of ?—The difficulty is to find some other 
re-paid or whether it is not? Supposing half the salary CTiterion. I suppose the day will come when the matter 
is re-paid, then he can only be removed from office with will have to be re-considered. 
the consent of the Local Government Board ?—That is so. 2017. (Sir Samuel Provis.) The Local Taxation Com- 
2003. It is, is it not, largely the practice amongst local mission recommended that it should be altered, did they 
authorities to appoint sanitary officers for temporary not ?—I think they did. 
peviods ?—Yes, for terms mostly not exceeding seven 2018. (Mr. Loch.) Perhaps the day is passed for 
years. making grants for specific offices, and the question might 
2004. Consequently they can, if they please, at the be re-considered. entirely de novo ?—I think there is no 
expiration of the time for which a man is appointed, doubt it will be re-considered de novo, and very soon. 
appoint somebody else ?—Yes. 2019. (Chairman.) You have stated that various Adequacy of 
2005. That would not apply of course to the case of a_ officers connected with the Local Government Board, information 
Poor Law officer who once appointed remains permanently including yourself, have made reports on foreign systems 2s to foreign 
in office until he is removed ?—The difference is essential. of Poor Law; it will be the duty of this Commission to Poor Law 
, ae 2006. Then coming to the question of the superannua- examine into those systems; is the information that ‘haba 
‘Act on tion of the officers, that has no doubt largely added to YU have at the Local Government Board tolerably 
ime the apparent cost of the officers ?—Yes. complete as regards the particular systems which have 
aries. been investigated ?—No, it is not up to date, but we can 


officer who was unsuitable, but against whom no specific 
allegation could be made ?—That was evidently the in- 
tention; and, so far as the Boards of Guardians go, it 
meets the difficulty to a considerable extent, and it puts 
the responsibility on them in a way that used not to be 
the case. 


2007. But when that cost is considered, there ought 
also to be taken into account, ought there not, the fact 
that the officers themselves contribute each year a sum 
towards their superannuation ?—Certainly. 

2008. That sum, therefore, ought to be deducted ?— 
That was in my mind when [ said that the main cause 
of the increase in the cost of officers was, probably, the 
increase in their number, and not the superannuation. 

2009. With regard to grants in respect of Poor Law 
officers outside London, there is now, I believe, no grant 
in respect of the salary of a particular officer ?—There 
is none. 


2010. The grant that is made in respect of officers 
429, 


Perhaps there have been some others whom I forget. 
We have endeavoured to keep as far as we can in touch 
with what is going on abroad. 


2014. You made some report on the Elberfeld system, 
I think ?—I did. 


tell you generally what it is. For instance, only last 
night I had handed in to me an interesting report of the 
recent change in the French Poor Law; I merely had 
time to glance at it, but I can see it is useful. It was 
made by a member of the department. 


2020. Therefore, in your judgment, we shall have to 
supplement the information which is in the department ?— 
I think that is quite probable. 


2021. (Mr. Booth.) 


With regard to the pay of relieving Salaries of 


officers, is it usually progressive according to service relieving 
increasing from year to year or from five years to five Officers. 


years ?—No. If the relieving officer applies for an in- 
crease, he may get a small increase. Relieving officers 
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are not, as a rule, appointed, as a great many nurses are, 
with a salary rising progressively. 


2022. Then when you speak of the various rates of pay, 
rising from £90 to £160, we are to understand that the 
salaries vary according to the nature of the duties, or the 
union ?—Yes. I should say that some superintendent 
relieving officers get a great deal more than the £160 ; 
but those are exceptions. 

2023. With regard to the deductions made from their 
pay towards superannuation, I understood you to say 
that the fact that they paid towards superannuation 


_ themselves must be taken into consideration when the 


total amount of the charge that falls in this way upon 
the unions or the rates is considered; but if it is de- 
ducted from their pay, surely what is deducted on the 
one hand is added on the other, so how does it make 
any alteration in the total ?—My point is this; I was 
talking about the increase in the ratio of salaries to the 
total expenditure ; the salaries are shown in the figures, 
but the superannuation deductions are not shown. 


2024. Then it merely bears upon the method of keeping 
the accounts ?—Yes. 


2025. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) When an inspector is 
appointed, to a district, does he remain for the whole of 
No; from time to 
time he gets changed for one rea-on or another. 
When I was appointed first, I was in Wales, then I went 
to Lancashire, then I went to Yorkshire, and then I 
went to Sussex. The change comes about either through 
the man’s own desire or for reasons of public convenience. 


2026. But the shifting about does take place ?—Yes. 


2027. (Chairman.) I think you would like now to ex- 
plain why the central authority is very centralised ?— 
Yes. The administration which I have endeavoured 
to describe, is evidently one of very great centralisation, 
and the question which occurs is, why it is more necessary 
to centralise the administration of the Poor Law than 
any other branch of local administration. I think myself 
the answer may be found in this—that the destitute man 
has, in this country, what is practically a right to relief, 
but his right is not a complete right, for the necessary 
sanctions are lacking, that is to say, he cannot sue for 
his relief or move the courts to compel the guardians 
to give him his relief; therefore, it is the duty of the 
State to see that he gets his rights. I should say that 
the position, so far as the Poor Law and the destitute 
person are concerned, is this—that the State may safely 
guarantee a maintenance to the destitute, provided the 
condition of the person so maintained shall be or shall 
appear to be inferior to that of the poorest independent 
labourer. Assuming that I am right in that statement 
of what I may call the political aspect of the case, you 
will observe that there is a guarantee on the part of the 
State. Now it seems to me that the department has 
to see that that guarantee is fulfilled. 





2028. The only local authority who can fulfil that duty 
is the board of guardians ?—Yes; and hence the Local 
Government Board have to interfere, apparently with 
great minuteness, in the local affairs which fall under 
the board of guardians. 


2029. They have to do that in order to see that the 
destitute person’s right is respected, and that the condi- 
tions under which he applies for it are not contravened 
or put on one side ?—They have two things to do; they 
have to see that the machinery for carrying out what I 
believe to be the guarantee of the State is in working order, 
and they have to see,as far as they can, that the condi- 
tions of relief are not such as to be mischievous to the 
Commonwealth, 


2030. I think you have described the limits of the actual 
control of the Local Government Board over buildings 
and over the appointment of officers ; and, I understand, 
you would like now to say something as regards audit 
surcharges ?—I1 have already explained the limitations 
of the board. I should like to say now, that, so far as 
audit surcharges are concerned, the board are criticised 
very often, and perhaps a little unjustly, for remitting 
the surcharges. It has been held by some people, and 
pressed on us, that if the surcharges were more rigidly 
enforced we should have a better administration. There 
were last year over 1,600 surcharges ; 800 items of those 
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came before the Local Government Board, and in forty- 
four cases alone was the surcharge actually pressed to the 
repayment by the individual guardian or officer who was 
responsible. 1 would say that out of that 1,600 a great 
many were on purely technical points—perhaps merely 
money charged in a wrong account ; and a great many 
were discharged without appeal. We hold that the very 
fact of surcharge in most cases fulfils its object in pre- 
venting a recurrence of the irregularity ; and, except in 
cases of fraud or extreme negligence, we do not resort 
to the extreme step of making the individual who is respon- 
sible for the irregularity pay up out of his own pocket. 
That is, I think, what I have to say as to the audit 
surcharges. 


2031. Are these charges ever of so great magnitude 
as to make it very difficult to enforce them ?—I think 
that would be rarely the case in matters of Poor Law 
administration. 


2032. Then really the only consideration that governs 
the Local Government Board is one of equity ?—Yes, 
We have ample equity power. 


2033. Ifthe Local Government Board control boards of Political 
guardians, the Board in their turn are subject to constant influence - 
control from Parliament ?—Yes. A good many of the er 
critics of the Local Government Board would seem to 7) OW 
have it in their minds that the Local Government Board 
is an independent body carrying out a certain policy. 

Perhaps in the early days that might have been so. For 

fourteen years after the new Poor Law Act was passed, 

the Poor Law Commissioners were in a sense independent 

of Parliament, that is to say, they were not exactly in- 

dependent of Parliament, but they were an independent 

Commission not directly represented in Parliament. Now 

the situation is changed, and the President of the Local 

Government Board is usually a member of the Cabinet. 

More and more, so I should judge (of course I give this 

entirely as a matter of opinion) the members of the House 

of Commons take an interest in the current administration 

of the Local Government Board. They continually ask 

questions with regard to points of Poor Law administration 

and they occasionally bring in and pass an Act of Parlia- 

ment which is contrary to what would be generally con- 

sidered the Poor Law principles as laid down by the original 

Commissioners. Of course [ express absolutely no opinion 

—not a shade of opinion—as to whether those Acts are 

right or whether they are wrong. I merely call attention to yedgical 

the fact that Parliament does, from time to time, pass such Relief Dis 

Acts. 1 will instance the Medical Relief Disqualification qualificati 

Removal Act, by which it is enacted that the man who is in Removal 

receipt of purely medical relief shall not be disqualified Act. 

from voting. I make this further point with regard to that 

Act—I suppose the intention of the framers was what 

appears on the face of the Act, namely, that the relief 

should be merely relief by advice or medicine ; 1) am told— | 

and this is a point which I think the Commissioners would pale 

do well to further consider—that some revising barristers ie ees 
: : y revising 

now hold that inmates of workhouses or Poor Law infir- payrristers, 

maries do not lose their vote, provided the first cause of 

their entrance into the workhouse was their sickness and 

not their destitution. That is an extension of the Act 

which would seem to imply that the framers of it did not 

quite see what the ultimate result of their action would 

be. 


2034. Do you mean that the revising barrister rules that . 
they are not paupers, even although they are permanent 
inmates ?—Even although they are inmates of a workhouse 
or infirmary. ; 


2035. And have been for a lengthened period ?—Yes. 


2036. Are there any other Acts of that kind that you Out-door 

would wish to mention ?—Another instance was the Relief 
Friendly Societies Exemption Act 1894, which laid down Friendly 
that boards of guardians need not take into consideration Rone . 
any sums up to a certain sum—5s. I think—which were **°' 
received from friendly societies by applicants for relief. 
That Act was passed in reversal of the old policy of the Poor 
Law Commissioners and of the Local Government Board. 
You will find the matter dealt with in several of the old 
reports—I am not quite sure whether it is dealt with in 
the Report of 1834—and you will find it very amply dis- 
cussed and argued out in a letter which was written in 
the year 1870 by the then Poor Law Board (Mr. Goschen 
being President) to Sir Richard Paget. Then this Act 
was passed by Parliament in 1894. 


Pe 


2037. (Mrs. Webb.) Was there not a second Act ?— 
Yes. A second Act, which was passed in 1904, went a 
step further, and enacted that the guardians were not to 
take into consideration sums received up to 5s. from a 


' Friendly Society. That Act may have been right, or it 
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may have been wrong, but it certainly was not in accord- 
ance with the Poor Law principles that had been worked 
on by the depariment; for these reasons—It is giving 
relief to people who are not necessarily destitute ; it is 
ear-marking a certain sort of property for special treat- 
ment ; and it is restricting and curtailing the powers of 
boards of guardians in dealing with individual cases of 
relief—all of which is entirely contrary to the principles 
of the early Commissioners. Then there is a growing 
habit on the part of the House of Commons—I do not say 
it is not a useful thing to do—of referring Poor Law Bills 
to a Select Committee. The Select Committee makes a 
report, and you will find that in some of those reports 
there are obiter dicta, which are not, as I should think, 
in accordance with Poor Law principles. Then again, the 
fact that the President of the Local Government Board 
changes with the Cabinet is not conducive to continuity 
of administration. I do not give any instances 
of that, because I do not think there are any, but 
still, as a matter of theory, it serves to illustrate my 
point, which is briefly this, that critics of the Local 
Government Board are very apt to forget how close 
the influence of Parliament is and must be on the 
current administration and on the actions of the board 
as illustrated in circulars and orders. 


2038. (Chairman.) You have spoken of Select Com- 
mittees to which Bills are referred; has your attention 
ever been directed to the composition of those com- 
mittees.?—Not further than must strike everybody who 
has given evidence before them. 


2039. In what particular ?—I think I may say that, as 
would be natural, anyone who takes an interest in the 
subject would like to get on a committee of that descrip- 
tion, and very often the interest is that of a man who 
has views which are not very generally held and which 
he wishes to push. 


2040. Then would you arrive rather at the conclusion 
that the composition of the committee had been re- 
gulated more by the interest which individuals took in 
the Bill which was referred to them, than that the com- 
mittee itself was representative of the whole House of 
Commons or of the community at large ?—I do not know 
enough about the way in which Select Committees are 
constituted to be able to say that, but I should think it 
extremely probable. ; 


2041. Then the Board has to deal with self-governing 
authorities ?—Yes. While on the one hand Parliament 
is above, influencing and inevitably influencing the De- 
partment, it is too often forgotten that on the other 
hand below we have not got an absolutely free hand, and 
that we are dealing, and have always been dealing, with 
local communities, who inherit traditions of local self- 
government. Quite early—I think in their fifth report— 
the Commissioners say this: ‘We have ever sought to 
exercise our powers in such a manner as to avoid all 
unnecessary interference with boards of guardians and 
other local authorities, and we have abstained carefully 
from doing anything which might extinguish the spirit 
of local independence and self-government which, when 
guided by an enlightened discretion, we consider the 
characteristic excellence of the English people.” That, 
I think, applies pretty well to the policy of the board 
throughout. The Commissioners—you may call them 
doctrinaires, you may call them what you will—at all 
events were men who had a very clear conception of 
what they wanted, and were prepared to do a good deal 
to get what they wanted in a matter which seemed to 
them vital to the welfare of the people; and from the 
very first you find they had to consider these questions of 
local government. Mr. Twisleton, one of the assistant 
Commissioners, points this out in 1839.—‘'There is I, 
conceive, no slight jealousy on the part of some country 
gentlemen at the idea of their being in any way con- 
trolled by an external power in managing the affairs of 
their own parishes.” That feeling is strong to this day 
and that is an essential factor in the whole administration 
of the board. We have to consider, and I for one believe 
that we have rightly to consider, what the views and 
wishes of the local self-governing bodies are. 
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2042. Have you anything further to say as regards Mr. James 
the relations of the Board to the local self-governing Stewart 
bodies ?—The very constitution of the boards of guardians Davy, C.B. 
also makes the work of the control of the central body 93 Jan. 1906. 
rather more difficult. There are 645 boards of guardians “? “®" {°"" 
in the country, and besides those, there are twelve out- Variety in 
door relief unions. Those unions vary in size, from places gize and 
like West Derby or West Ham, with 529,000 and 580,000 population 
inhabitants, to places like Welwyn, and Reeth in York- of unions. 
shire, with under 3,000. You have other contrasts as, for 
instance (Liverpool), with a population of 150,000 on 
1,800 acres of ground, and Reeth with a population of 
2,500 on 74,000 acres of ground. You have every variety 
of local self-governing bodies to deal with, but you must 
have common regulations which are more or less applicable 
to the whole, and that is another check on the power of the 
Local Government Board to carry out what they might, 
from tradition or from conviction, believe to be a right 
policy. 

2043. IT understand that uniformity of regulation and ad- pj ficulties of 
ministration under conditions so very widely different is uniformity in 
very difficult ?—That is my point. It is not only difficult, administra- 
but it is a real check to the administrative proceedings of tion. 
the board, and a check which is very often forgotten by 
the critics of the Department. . 


2044. Have you anything to say about the guardians Origin of 
who are selected in the various districts ?—Taking the 710M arcas-. 
rural districts first, I would call the attention of the Com- 
missioners to the fact that the original unions were formed 
by the Poor Law Commissioners on the principle of uniting 
a market town with the parishes conveniently situated 
around it. That principle was not always carried out, 
and it was very much modified by local Acts, by the de- 
mands of large urban centres, and sometimes by the 
necessity of squaring an adjoining landowner—it was 
tempered by jobbery, no doubt. You can see that 
in the formation of the unions. But, subject to these 
conditions, that was the underlying principle which was 
more or less carried out, and those unions, except for the 
changes which have been introduced owing to the diffi- 
culties of county boundaries, have remained pretty well 
till now. So in rural unions you had, and you have to (‘haracter of 
this day, a real feeling of local self-government and local local 
patriotism. There is a definite financial reponsibility on government 
most of the individuals. There is an admixture of classes 4'€2S 
on the governing body. 'The folk know one another, and 
can get their best men. Then you must remember that 
now guardians in country districts are not elected ad hoc ; 
they are elected as district councillors, and the district 
council has duties of a very varied character and of a very 
important character which give interest to their pro- 
ceedings. For instance, the rural district council has to- 
manage the public health administration of the neighbour- 
hood and it has to manage the roads and various other 
matters which Parliament is always putting upon it. So 
I think, and I am glad to think, that in rural districts, at 
all events with certain exceptions, you have the real 
conditions of local self-government. 


2045. Perhaps the simplest way to get your evidence on Effect of 
that point would be to ask you what is your experience of Local 
the Act of 1894, so far as'the administration of the Poor ether 
Law is concerned ?—The Act of 1894, as you may re- akira 
member, put an end to all qualifications for the office of tion. 
guardian, and did away with ex officio guardians among 
other changes; so that now a Board of Guardians is 
elected in the most direct way by the parochial electors. 
The effect of that Act was to put the local Poor Law 
administration of this country through the most searching 
ordeal. I doubt if any commission, sitting for any time, 
examining any number of witnesses, visiting any number 
of workhouses, could put the Poor Law of this country to 
such a searching examination as it was put to then. I 
have endeavoured to find out what the exact change in the 
personnel of the boards of guardians was, but I do not 
think there was any return on the subject. It may be 
enough to take some unions, and I take them by chance, 
because they happen to be reported on in the Inspectors’ 
reports at that time. I have a group of ninety-three 
unions in Mr. Jenner-Fust’s and Mr. Bircham’s districts ; 
that is to say, in Lancashire and in Wales. Out of 3,609 
guardians, after the election you had boards on which 
1,680 had not previously served as guardians; that is to 
say, nearly half the guardians were changed. In some 
districts the proportion was more than that.- Er offici> 
guardians were swept away, many ladies took their places 
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on the boards, and many who were keen to put down what 
they supposed to be abuses in the working of the Poor 
Laws, came onés guardians. It was a complete revolution. 
In the result some boards of guardians, certainly for a 
time, made radical changes, and in some cases gave out- 
door relief in the most lavish way. I have one case in 
London which my colleague, Mr. Lockwood, reported on. 
In the first fortnight the stone-yards were opened, as the 
guardians had (as candidates) pledged themselves to dis- 
pense with what is known as the workhcuse test. 
A deputation representing the unemployed came 
to the first meeting requiring the fulfilment of the 
pledges. At one time during that winter they had 3,000 
able-bodied men out of work. 


2046. Where was that ?—That was in St. Olave’s 
Union, now the parish of Bermondsey, in London. 
But on the whole, throughout England in a very 
short time the new guardians had fallen into line with 
the old, and there was no extraordinary change in the 
way in which Poor Law administration was conducted 
You do not see any great rise in pauperism anywhere ; 
you do see a rise in expenditure, but that rise is merely 
the continuation of the upward curve which dated long 
before. If the Commission will forgive me, I will state 
the case in my district exactly as it appeared to me at 
that time; I donot say I should write exactly the same 
now; “ Out of the 1,000 guardians who administer the Poor 
Law in this district nearly half were elected for the first 
time .... Under the old system of election many 
guardians filled the office . . [only] ... as being the 
only available men in the parish or for some other acci- 
dental reason. This class has been largely replaced by 
others who either hoped to gain some municipal or political 
advantage, or who felt a genuine interest in Poor Law 
or other local administration. ... A large proportion of 
the new members were convinced that large and easy 
reforms of the Poor Law administration lay ready to their 
hands. . In the result, while many sound and 
beneficial reforms of a minor character have been intro- 
duced, the instances where there has been any abrupt 
departure from the principles [of the old] administration 
have been extremely rare. The new guardians have in 
nearly every case fallen into line with the old, while a 
cautious advance has been made towards the settlement 
of many questions of workhouse management. So far as 
out-relief is concerned the changes have been somewhat 
greater. A few unions are more strict than they used 
to be, while in some others there has been a consider- 
able increase of expenditure. Shcrtly, thishas been due to 
a reasoned conviction of the mischief which results from 
inadequate doles, while in some few cases it can be 
traced either to definite s»cialistic opinions or to inex- 
perience. ... The fears .. that the electorate would 
return guardians pledged to distribute the money of the 
ratepayers have in this district at all events proved entirely 
groundless ... There are many grounds for believing 
that so far as the honesty and capacity of the administra- 
tion is concerned the future is full of promise of good... . 
Itis to be regretted that more men ofthe artisan class have 
not been elected, for in some unions they have done 
much good and will do more.” That was my opinion 
of the change at the time. What I submit to the Com- 
mission is, as I said before, that the Poor Law was then 
submitted to such an investigation, such an ordeal, 
such an enquiry, as it will never have to undergo again, 
and so far as the current administration or the current 
principles were concerned, it emerged almost unscathed. 


2047. May I ask the date of that report ?—My report 
was written in 1896, two years after the passing of the Act. 


2048. Do you refer to it now, after the additional 
experience of ten years, as an accurate forecast of what 
has occurred ?—I do not say that. I have read it to the 
Commission as being what my impression was at the 
time. There have been other developments since, but 
whether they were due to the change in the franchise 
or not, I cannot say. I may say that some of my colleagues 
—judging from their reports—were very much against 
the change, and some reported more or less unfavourably 
on it; but in no instance is there any statement that 
throughout the country, or throughout any particular 
district there was any radical change either in Poor Law 


administration, orin Poor Law principles as understood by 
the guardians, 


EVIDENCE : 


2049. Would you apply that to the urban districts ?- 
The urban districts are not so satisfactory, but I think 
there are other causes which may have led to. results 
which in certain instances are, to say the least of it, 
disheartening. In dealing with the question of the new 
guardians you must remember that there was a con- 
siderable change made about that time in the amount 
of Exchequer grants made to local authorities. In the 
first place, there was a matter which concerned but few 
unions but which was of great importance to them; that 
was the Government grantin lieu of rates. (See Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. V. (20). I have here a list of unions, in 
which that grant is particularly high. The list is not 
a complete one, but I find, for instance, that at Devonport 
the percentage of Government property to the total 
valuation is 23 per cent., that is to say, 23 per cent. of 
the expenditure of the guardians is contributed by Govern- 
ment in respect of Government properties such as 
dockyards, arsenals, and so on. In the Alverstoke union 
the percentage of Government property is 20 per cent., 
and in the Sheppey union where the Sheerness dockyard 
is, 23 per cent. is the amount contributed. That amount 
is handed over to the boards of guardians to spend as 
they please, and the Government have no vote and no 
representation on the board of guardians. I say that if a 
locally elected body on that franchise can withstand 
that temptation they are fit to be trusted with almost 
anything. 


2050. In the particular cases to which you allude, the 
poor rate did not go up ?—No. In one remarkable case 
which was then in my district—that is the Medway union, 
where they have the Chatham lines and the Arsenal, the 
Government contribution is 18 per cent, roughly speaking 
4s. in the £; and there, so far trom there being a more lax 
administration, the out-door relief went down in a most 
remarkable way. Out of the savings of about four years 
they have built new schools which cost £20,000. I think 
that is all to the credit of the boards of guardians. 
There is another point to be considered. The contri- 
butions of the Government since 1888 have come up to 
something like 5s. in the £ on the money locally raised, 
that is to say, the ordinary board of guardians now, 
when they spend a sovereign, are only spending 15s. of 
money raised by their own constituents. Then you 
have as another temptation to extravagance the heavy 
increase (which is a matter you will have further to inves- 
tigate) of railway rating, and other contributions which 
are received by the guardians without any representation, 
that is to say, a railway company has to pay a large 
and ever increasing amount of rates without any voting 
power, and without the power of checking the extrava- 
gance of the boards of guardians. (Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. V. (21). And then there is another contribution, 
which is a small matter, namely, that under the 
Agricultural Rates Act. Then you have what is 
outside Parliament altogether, and that is the gradual 
extension by an automatic process of the rateable value 
of property other than land, I mean that by the growth 
of population house property becomes greater, in pro- 
portion, than landed property. The point of my evi- 
dence on this part of the subject is this—that it may be 
that the increase of expenditure which I shall have to 
show you by-and-by is due, not so much to the changed 
character of the boards of guardians—TI think it can be 
demonstrated that it is not due to that—as to the tempt- 
ations to extravagance which in my opinion arise, and 
must arise, from the increased contributions to the ex- 
penditure of the union from sources which do not have 
any effect on the election of boards of guardians. Those 
considerations are adverse to all unions alike. 


2051. Now take the Agricultural Rates Act, and tell 
us what its effect has been; does that operate in the 
direction you suggest ?—Not much, except that those 
members of boards of guardians who were most adverse 
to expenditure were farmers. They are a body of men 
who think of their rates as a whole, and who do nct con- 
sider what the rate is going to, but now they feel better 
off in the matter of rates. 

2052. Would you put it broadly in this way, that 
neither an Exchequer contribution nor a reduction in 
the rates is looked upon by boards of guardians as some- 
thing which should effect a saving, but is rather looked 
upon as something which should be spent ?—I would 
put it in this way—that they feel rather better off, and 
that there is not the same check on their exrenditure- 
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as there used to be. The question is, whether that is 
fair. I gosofaras to say that to my mind the great 
danger to local government is the extension of grants 
which will destroy the financial responsibility of the 
local governing body. My main interest in that is 
because I look upon a free and strong local self-govern- 
ment as the best safeguard that we have against a 
demoralising Poor Law administration. 


2053. Ace you of opinion that the Exchequer con- 
tributions distinctly tend in that direction ?—] am. 

2054. Therefore, speaking now with your great ex- 
perience as a Poor Law inspector, you are averse to that 
form of contribution towards the local rates ?—Purely 
from the point of view, understand, of Poor Law ad- 
ministration, I answer, yes. 


2055. (Miss Hill.) Does that apply also to the large 
number of contributions which now come from railway 
companies, limited liability companies and so on, without 
any power of participation in local work, without any 
votes or anything of that sort ?—That is one of the main 
sources of contribution. 


2056. You are not confining your criticisms to the 
Government grants ?—I am not specially ear-marking 
as mischievous, Government grants. I am pointing out 
that the whole financial conditions at present existing 
tend, in my view, towards the destruction of our best 
safeguard against a demoralising Poor Law. 


2057. (Chairman.) I think you have a list of the unions 
in which the Government pay large contributions to the 
rates in consequence of their property ?—Yes, and I hand 
(See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (20).) 


2058. There is a difficulty arising out of the Act of 1894, 
that the Local Government Board has to face which I 
think you desire to bring before the Commission, is 
there not ?_Yes. I want to say that some boards of 
guardians are obviously too large. Some boards, I 
believe, are more than 100 in number; the York Board 
I know is eighty. The Local Government Board used 
to have the power of dealing with those cases, and also 
the power of dealing with union areas. Under the Act 
of 1894, to put it very briefly, those powers have been 
shared by county councils, and the consequence is that 
the Board cannot find it expedient to carry out their 
own powers, because it might clash with the powers that 
are in the hands of county councils. I suggest whether 
it would not be well that the Local Government Board 
should have further and more direct powers for dealing 
with those boards of guardians where the conditions of 
local self-government are either not present, or else are 
under disadvantages owing to such details as the fact 
that the board of guardians is unwieldy or that the areas 


might be properly altered. We have powers—and I 
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daresay that Mr. Adrian has explained to you exactly 
what they are—but they seem to me to be rather in- 
effective at the present moment; and the matter is one 
of some importance from the point of view of local ad- 
ministration. 


2059. Was there any alteration in the matter of out- 
door relief shortly after the change in the law 
effected by the Act of 1894?—It does not do, I 
think, to blame, as some strict Poor Law administrators 
do, the constitution of boards of guardians for any in- 
crease of the relief in recent years. There are many in- 
fluences at work. The very influences which led to the 
passing of the Act of 1894 are not spent by any means. 
They have influenced the policy of the boards themselves— 
I mean outside their own judgment; and there has been 
a gradual weakening of the old Poor Law principles. I 
think there is no doubt about that, but it is a matter 
to which I will come later, and in rather more detail, 
when I have the curves of expenditure. 


2060. Will you now give us your opinion as regards 
the conduct of the urban unions ?—I have given some 
illustrations of what I conceive to be adverse influences 
to the efficient administration of the rural boards. All 
those apply to urban boards as well, and there are others 
in addition. For instance, in large urban unions there 
is very little common interest in the locality. I am 
told by my friends who live in London that they have 
not the least idea, or had not unless they looked at their 
rate papers, in what borough they are; and _ they 
do not know what union they are in. Therefore, there 
is no common interest_in the locality. One of the re- 
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sults of that is that in urban unions there is very little 
voting at the elections. I would like to call attention 
to a short article which appeared in the Charity Organi- 
sation Review with respect to that. The writer points 
out that practically the people in a London election do 
not vote, and they do not know for whom to vote. I 
have been shown a number of election circulers 
by gentlemen who were seeking the office of 
guardian; who they are, or where they come from or 
what you ought to do under the circumstances is very 
difficult to say. I do not think the ordinary elector 
takes the slightest notice of them, according to what 
is stated to me about London, and according to my 
experience in the large towns. 

2061. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Does that apply to Lon- 
don only ?—I was going to say that my experience in the 
large towns also is that there is often no interest whatever 
taken in these elections unless there is some ex- 
traneous interest, as, for instance, politics. You get 
plenty of voting when the election agents want to see 
which way things are going at the next general election, 
and when they have a sort of dress rehearsal. Then you 
have lots of voting. But unless there is some such ex- 
traneous interest you very often in urban unions do not 
get the interest which you ought to have. You get the 
interest sometimes and the voting upon the question 
of vaccination, which has no more to do with the Poor 
Law than it has to do with anything else in the world, 
and should not, from the point of view of the Poor Law 
administrator be any part of the duty of the guardians, 
but should be part of the duty of the county council. 
But there, as I say, you do get an_ interest. 
Unless there is a very flaring questicn, say a 
question of building a new workhouse, or of some 
large expenditure, that catches people’s eye, you do not 
get the slightest Poor Law interest in the election. All 
that is adverse to the constitution of urban guardians. 


2062. (Chairman)—What is the position socially of the 
members of boards of guardians in the larger urban dis- 
tricts? They are good enough men in themselves, but they 
are very apt to be all menofoneclass. My experienceis 
that, to have really good Poor Law administration, you 
ought to have, as a rule, members of various classes. I 
know that about the best board of guardians I ever saw 
(it was the cld Manchester Board) was composed of 
only thirteen men. No one cared enough about the 
election to vote, so that there was not an election for 
many years, and the members deliberately co-opted the 
best men they could get. For instance, when the Church 
of England minister on the board retired they elected 
another clergyman in his place, and when the Roman 
Catholic priest retired they elected another priest in 
his place, and so on. One of the dangers of urban 
administration is that you do not get an admixture of 
classes on the boards. 

2063. What is the class they are all taken from now ?— 
They are very often people who have not much financial 
responsibility ; I mean, men who live in houses 
which have a low rateable value. You will find 
very often that some of the most extravagant boards are 
those that belong to unions where the bulk of the guar- 
dians live in £15 houses, £20 houses, and that sort of thing, 
That I have often seen. 


2064. You mean the class just above the weekly pay- 
ment class ?—I mean the small tradesman class. You 
get the most excellent administration in some of those 
unions, but these are adverse influences, to my mind. I 
am not complaining of the administration at all, but I 
do say that there are adverse influences which tell 
more against urban guardians than against rural guar- 
dians ; and these are the lessened financial responsi- 
bility, and the want of admixture of classes. 


2065. I understand that the interest in Poor Law 
elections in urban districts is, under normal conditions, 
slight ; but that under certain circumstances a fictitious 
interest is given to these elections, and as a rule the 
interest so aroused is not for the purpose of improving 
the Poor Law, but rather for the purpose of breaking down 
some of the existing conditions ?—I should say that the 
interest is either very small, or else as a rule it is excited 
on subjects which have nothing to do with Poor Law 
administration at all, or occasionally by an outburst 
against some particular scheme, which is generally, I 
have found, based upon somebody’s interest. 
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2066. Under these conditions could you say there is a 
steady pressure to make the administration of out-door 
relief more lax ?—I should not think so. You see, the 
strict in-door man is never avery popular person. But I 
should not put it that way; 1 should say that the Poor 
Law part of the duties of urban guardians is not watched 
with sufficient interest by the electorate ; and I do not see 
why it should be, because the rates are of very small 
consequence to the bulk of the electors, so far as they 

‘know—and they do not know. 


2067. As vaccination from time to time excites a good 
deal of interest, though it has nothing to do with Poor Law 
would you propose to transfer the functions connected 
with it to the county councils ?—I myself never could see 
what vaccination had to do with boards of guardians, and 
I think, speaking for myself, that a sound Poor Law 
is far more important than sound vaccination. J am not 
speaking in the least disrespectfully of vaccination ; Ihave 
no wish todo that. Butmy main interest in local govern- 
mentis the Poor Law administration,and I am sure that the 
fact that vaccination is tacked on, so to speak, to the 
duties of the boards of guardians, is adverse to sound 
Poor Law. Ibave seen a very good board of guardians 
ripped out entirely on the vaccination question, and when 
once they have been turned out then the whole administra- 
tion comes into disorder. 


2068. Could the transfer of these functions be effected 
without much difficulty ?—I think there would be great 
difficulty, because I think there is a certain class of 
misguided people who think more of vaccination than 
they do of poor law. Iam thinking of poor law, and they 
would be thinking of vaccination. 


2069. There would be no administrative difficulty as 
regards the transfer, would there ?—No. 


' 2070. The Poor Law authority is not possessed of any 
particular machinery for carrying out the vaccination law 
which the other authority could not equally easily perfect, 
I suppose ?—The only reason why vaccination was thrown 
on to the boards of guardians was that, in those days they 
were the only authority working over a sufficiently large 
area. There is absolutely no reason why vaccination 
should be joined with the administration of the Poor Law. 


2071 Now I think you would like to say something as 
Having stated 
the adverse influences according to my judgment which 
affect boards of guardians, I cannot possibly leave the 
compound householder out, although I confess the matter 
is one of very great difficulty. It has been alleged, and 
apparently with a good deal of truth, that compounding 
ruins the electorate by concealing the fact that the 
labouring classes pay any rates, and that it gives them no 
interest whatever in the fluctuations in the rates. It is 
also alleged—and I think this is a matter which should be 
carefully considered—that compounding does not really 
pay, and that itis more for the benefit of the small property 
owner than for the benefit of the parish, and that that 
tends to a certain jobbery in assessments; thatis to say, 
that it is a mischief to the general government of the 
locality and more especially to the Poor Law government. 
That isamatter which seems to me excessively important 
and also extremely difficult. Ihave here a table whichis 
taken from the London County Council’s statistics of 
certain unions in London where they compound 
and where they do not. Where the compounding is 
optional, there does not appear to be any information 
as to how far advantage is taken of the option. 
Tnis table is not complete, but it seems to me to 
afford a basis for further inquiries. Taking the year of 
this report, which is the year before last, I find that in 
Bermondsey 74 per cent. of the total assessments were 
under the compounding limit. There compounding is 
optional and we do not know how much advantage was 
taken of it ; but there the pauperism was 47 per thousand 
at that time. In Poplar, where the compounding is com- 
pulsory, 80 per cent. of the ratepayers of that union com- 
pound, and the present rate of pauperism in Poplar is, I 
think, 66 per thousand, which is two and a half times that 
of London as a whole. Iam told that in Whitechapel and 
Lewisham there is no compounding. The rate of pauperism 
in Whitechapel at that date was about 20 per thousand and 
Lewisham about 22 per thousand. Those are figures 
on which I do not place very much ‘feliance, but as far as 
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they go I think they are worth the attention of the 
Commission. They would seem to show that there is 
some relation between the Poor Law administration 
and the number of compound householders. 


2072. Will you put that statement in ?—Yes. 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (32). 


2073. Then I think you wish to tell us something about qyiticnities 
the localities where they have had difficulty in raising yaising rate 
the rates for rational local purposes ?—It is hardly too for local 
much to say that in certain urban unions the very condi- purposes in 
tions of a rational local self-government raising local rates certain 
for the benefit of the locality are wanting, and the want ‘districts. — 
is supplied usually by the public spirit of a few individuals. | 


2074. Has your attention been called to the great diffi- 
culties existing in certain suburban districts immediately 
contiguous to London in meeting their local expenditure ? 
I am referring to localities where, owing to cheap transit, 
an enormous number of people have come out from London, 
and the population has increased very much in excess of 
the increase in rateable value ?7—You mean, of course, such 
places as West Ham and Edmonton—places with an West EH. 
enormous population, and a population of one class, and 4 -“ 
places without the assistance of the Metropolitan Poor pamonton, 
Fund. The problem is most difficult, and I suppose | 
something will have to be done withitsomeday. As to 
what is to be done now, lam quite sure that any guidance 
which the Commission could give as to the true policy in 
dealing with those places would be very acceptable. I 
think you will have, more or less, to consider the ques- 
tion in relation to the London evidence. 

2075. As far as you know, are there any conditions 
similar to those existing in West Ham and Edmonton 
near any of the other great crowded centres of England 
and Scotland?—I think I can say there are not, 

I think in the north country big towns such places are 
either absorbed by the union or start industries of 
their own. : 


2076. This is an entirely new phenomenon which has 
sprung up in recent years, is it not ?—It is a phenomenon 
due to the enormous increase of population, and the facili- 
ties of transit. There I think you have a good illustration 
of the enormous difficulties under the existing system of 
getting an efficient body of local administrators. I dwell 
upon the point because, when I am defending local govern- 
ment as a principle and as a safeguard, people answer me, 
‘Look at such and such a place, and such and such a place.” 
Well, those are the exceptions, and I have perhaps wearied 
the Commission by trying to point out why they are 
exceptions and where they differ from the ordinary local 
government which is going on all over the country quietly, 
usefully, beneficially. 

2077. Coming to London, a practice prevails here, per- 
haps to a larger extent than anywhere else, of having non- 
resident guardians. What have you to say about that ?— 
T should like to say that I know very little about London. 
A great many London unions, it is notorious, are very 
much indebted to the presence of guardians who are really 
not much concerned either by residence or occupation with 
the locality. Icould give many instances of benevolent 
persons or well-meaning persons who have taken an interest 
in a particular union, and have joined the board of 
guardians of that union with the best results. To that 
extent I think London Poor Law government has been 
very much assisted. But of course that is not local 
government business ; the qualifications are, so to speak, 
only nominal ones and sometimes those qualifications 
have been attacked. 


2078. I think you would like to say something now about 
the honesty of local administration ?—Yes, I should 
like to have this putin evidence. As far as my experience 
goes the Poor Law administration is generally honest ; 
that means to say that a guardian gets very little money 
by it. There may be jobbery here and there, but 
of robbery I think there is very little. I think it is 
only due to the local authorities to say that, because with 
our audit we should probably know the worst cases. That 
is not a fault of English local government. 

2079. (Miss Hill.) Would you say that with regard 
to the contracts for the supplies for the workhouses 
and so on ?—That I should put rather asjobbery. There 
are some disquieting instances, I am bound to say, but 
those are confined to comparatively few unions. I think, 
perhaps, the guardians are condemned. by the audit to a. 
“Jean and plunderless integrity.” 
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2080. (Sir Samuel Provis.) I think the first matter 
you referred to under this head of your evidence was 
the duty of the State to see that relief was given to a 
person who was destitute ?—Yes, as illustrating the 
necessity for a centralised administration. 

2081. Of course that does not relate to individuals 
and there is no duty on the part of the State as regards 
individuals ?—A destitute individual is entitled to relief. 

2082. But not from the State—the central authority 
Your evidence related to the powers of the centra] author- 
ity, and the central authority are precluded from ordering 
any relief ?—They are statute barred. 

2083. Therefore there is no statutory or legal obligation 
upon them to order relief in any individual case ?—That 
is so; we cannot do it. © 

2084. Passing next to the subject of surcharges, the 
number of surcharges I think you told us made by the 
auditor is very much larger than the number of appeals 
made against his decision ?—For the reason that many 
are purely technical points. 

2085. Is it not further than that? In a great many 
cases are there not disallowances which, though not on 
technical points, are admitted by the person surcharged 
to be correctly made, and against which it is useless 
to appeal ?—That jis so; there is no defence, and they 
pay. 

2086. I see from the last annual report of the Local 
Government Board that the number of cases in which 
the auditor made disallowances in the case of the Poor 
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under report, was 1654, and that the number of appeals 
to the Local Government Board was 398 ?—Those would 
be the figures. 

2087. The reasons for the large difference between the 
number of disallowances and the number of appeals 
were those which you have already mentioned, I think ?— 
Yes. 

2088. With regard to the practice to remit in the 
exercise of an equitable jurisdiction, that is based, is it 
not, upon the ground, first of all, that the payment is 
made in good faith, and secondly, that the remission 
would not be continued if the illegal payment were per- 
sisted in after due warning and a due notice ?—As I 
put it, in most cases the surcharge is sufficient to stop 
all irregularity. 

2089. It has that effect ?—That is the effect. 

2090. Therefore you would say, would you not, that 
the system whereby the auditor is able to disallow and 
surcharge, is beneficial in its effect on poor law adminis- 
tration ?—Poor law administration would be impossible 
without it, I think. 

2091. In fact it is one of the chief safeguards ?—It is 
the chief safeguard, although it is alleged against it that 
the surcharges are not enforced ; and they are not enforced 
for the reasons I have stated. 


2092. With regard to the election of guardians, 
members of a board of guardians, as you have told us, are 
largely not elected ad hoc ?—In rural districts they are not. 


2093. Because in rural parishes the person elected 
is elected as a rural district councillor, and by reason of 
his being a rural district councillor is ex officio a guardian ? 
—Yes. 

2094. Do you think there is any difference in quality 
between the rural district councillor who is elected as 
such and becomes a guardian, and the person who is 
elected as a guardian in an urban parish; or have you 
no opinion on that point ?—I have none. 'The instances 
that occur to my mind are at once conflicting. I cannot 
generalise on the matter at all. 


2095. The reason for making the rural district councillor 
a guardian was to prevent the multiplicity of elections, 
I presume ?—A multiplicity of elections and a multiplicity 
of local governing authorities. 

2096. And also perhaps the fact that in some small 
rural districts the rural district councillor has very little 
to do ?—He has an increasing quantity to do; but that 
would be so in some districts. 

2097. Then you told us of the very large number of 
guardians who were elected for the first time after the 
passing of the Act of 1894; do you know if there is any 
information which shows generally what number of 
persons changed office at the election which at that time 
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took place ?—I have had the papers searched, but Mr. James 
I cannot find that there was any return for all England. Stewart 
All I have been able to do is to take the unions which Davy, C.B. 
were specially reported on by the inspectors—they hap- 
pen to be ninety-three, and I have given you the 
figures. I wish we had the total amount. 
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2098. Then you referred to the payment of contri- Gontribu- 
butions in respect of Government property; those pay- tions to 
ments, I think, are not made to the guardians, but to the rates in 
overseers ?—They are made to the overseers or to the respect of 
treasurer, I forget which. Government 

2099. They are made in respect of the property belong- propemye 
ing to the Government in the particular parish, the 
occupier of which, if the Government were not the occu- 
piers, would pay rates ?7—Yes. 


2100. Would it be possible in your opinion that that 
property should go free from the payment of rates ?— 
Absolutely impossible. Before these contributions were 
made it was a great injustice, because Government 
property contributed in some unions to a very large extent 
to the workhouse population. 


2101. Therefore it is essential that a payment should 
be made by the Government in respect of their 
property in the particular parish, unless the property were 
rated in the ordinary way, as has sometimes been pro- 
posed ?—It is inevitable. 


2102. That system, I think, is older than the Act of 
1894 ?—It is some ten years older, I think. 


2103. You will, perhaps, remember that there was a 
Bill brought in in 1873 to rate Government property ?—I 
remember there was one in Mr. Stansfeld’s time. 


2104. That Bill did not pass, but there was a Govern- 
ment contribution in lieu ?—Yes. Government property 
was valued and there was an arrangement made as to the 
amount to be paid. 


2105. The amount which the Government pays 
is the same amount as would be paid by an ordinary 
occupier, assuming that the property was properly valued ? 
—That is the theory of the valuation. 


2106, Taking the Agricultural Rates Act, do you think Effect of 
that has had any material bearing upon the expenditure of Agricultural 
boards of guardians ?—It is so small a matter that I do Rates Act on 
not think it has. I merely mentioned it as an additional expenditure. 
source of income, ab extra. 


2107. Is there not also this point to be borne in mind, 
that there is no increased grant because the expenditure 
has increased ?—That is so. 


2108. The grant is based upon the expenditure in a 
fixed year, is it not ?—It is absolutely fixed. 


2109. Consequently there is no temptation to increase 
expenditure in the hope of getting increased grant, or 
I might rather put it, an increased grant is not an item 
which could be taken into consideration in determining 
whether the expense should be undertaken ?—It is not, 
as some of the old grants were, a grant in aid of extrava- 
gance. 


2110. With regard to the compound householder, I do Reasons for 


-not know whether it is a matter that you have considered system of 


much, but do you think that it would be practicable to compounding 
abolish him ?—I have absolutely not been able to hit upon fer rates. 
any scheme for abolishing him. 


2111. The reason for the system is, is it not, that where 
the occupier of a property is constantly changing, unless you 
have a means of collecting the rate from some permanent 
person you would lose your rate altogether ?—You would ; 
and there is the additional reason of the extraordinary 
inconvenience of collecting an immense number of small 
assessments. 


2112. I daresay you remember that he was abolished 
at the time of the Reform Bill of 1867, and that it was eee 
, ; abolition of 
found necessary to create him again, on account of the compound 
difficulty that arose ?—So that he has a political origin ? householder 


2113. He has not a political origin, but his abolition 
was political. 

Then something was said about the difficulty with places Proposal to 
immediately adjoining London; would not the more extend 
obvious remedy for that state of things be the inclusion of London area. 
those places in London itself ?—That is what would : 
naturally occur, but then it is just possible that proposals 
may be made for a different form of administration 
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Mr. James Within London, for instance, as to the government of the 

Stewart workhouses, and it might be that the addition of these 
Davy, C.B. large populations might make the working of any such 
scheme more difficult. 


2114. Is there reason to think that some of the places, 
at all events, would object to coming into London ?—I do 
not know. 


2115. I think the reason why boards of guardians were 
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Transfer of 


Ase Sarnia made the authority for vaccination purposes was no doubt 
tion to ~ the one you gave us, namely, that they were the only 
County authority that extended all over the country for areas of a 
Councils. reasonable size; would not the fact that they are that 
authority be a difficulty in the way of transferring these 
duties ?—It would not do to put vaccination under what 
would seem at first sight the proper authorities, namely, 
the district councils, because there are too many district 
councils; the area would be too small, and unfortunately 
we apparently have no check on the multiplicity or 
multiplication of small urban authorities. It has always 
seemed to me that the right authority was the county 

council. 
2116. Would there be any difficulty on account of the 
large area of some of the counties, do you think ?— 
I think the larger the area for vaccination purposes the 

better. 
eee 2117. How would you work it—by means of com- 
grant in mittees ?—I would leave that entirely to the county 
aid of council. I would pay the county councils a definite 
vaccination, grant on the ground that the vaccination was a 


benefit to their neighbours as well as to themselves. I 
should look upon vaccination as being more or less an 
Imperial matter carried out by the agency of the local 
authorities, namely, in that case the county councils. 
Meaning of 
“ compound- 
householder. 


2118 (Sir Henry Robinson.) Will you pardon a very 
,, elementary question ; what is a compound householder— 
we have not got him in Ireland ?—A compound house- 
holder is a man who does not pay his rates directly. We 
will take an instance. A parish compounds all houses 
say under £20, and the compounding may be optional or 
compulsory. If the compounding is compulsory, then 
the occupiers of all houses under £20 are exempt from 
paying the rates, but the landlords have to pay the rates ; 
if it is optional, then, if the landlord chooses, he can pay 
the rates. In consideration of that he gets a rebate of 
15 or 20 per cent. we will say. ‘The consequence is that 
the tenant has nothing to do with the fluctuation in the 
rates. The man who lives in a flat under ordinary con- 
ditions is in a sense a compound householder. 


2119. I understand once you establish this system 
you cannot abolish it ?—I think we most of us wish to 
do something in the matter, but the matter is one of very 
great difficulty owing to the convenience of it in a way. 
Whether it pays is a moot point on which I suppose you 
will get evidence ; but the allegation is that it does not 
pay the local authority, that it only pays the owner of 
small property, and further that it has a great tendency 
to drive down the assessments of small property to just 
below the compounding point. I am told—and I suppose 
you will discover whether my information is correct— 
that if the compounding limit is £20 you will find an 
abnormal number of houses rated at £19 10s. 

Auditors’ 
powers as to 
extravagant 
relief. 


2120. Is the influence of the auditor effective in the 
case of a loose or extravagant system of out-door relief 
which is not absolutely illegal, but which is really ex- 
travagant in a way ?—The auditors have an increasing 
i | habit of either reporting on it or, I am glad to say, com- 

municating with the general inspector about it; but 
there is obviously a very great difficulty in checking 
out-door relief which is on the face of it bad, but is not 
also on the face of it illegal. 


i 2121. In the face of extravagance where the amount 
i that is given is a great deal more than will be necessary 
for the maintenance of the family, would the auditor do 
anything ?—If it is unreasonable he can disallow it, but 
he has to state his reasons; and there are always plau- 
sible reasons which might satisfy a court of justice 
though they might not satisfy us, for saying that, as a 
matter of fact, the case was destitute. 


| 2122. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) That must be a very 
it laborious task for the auditor, because I suppose in order 

to ascertain whether there is any extravagance in out- 
door relief he has to see the books and ascertain from 
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- them what relief is really being given ?—That would be 


his duty. 

2123. Would it be his duty to revise the amount of 
aliment given by the board of guardians in each case ?— 
What he has to see is whether the amount of aliment is 
unreasonably extravagant. 


2124. In order to do that he must revise the books, 
and look at individual cases ?—He would have to look 
through the books. 


2125. Do the inspectors of whom you were speaking Inspectors’ 
previously undertake that duty at all?—Yes. I do not examinatio 
say that it is a very frequent course, but a course that of relief 
is taken is this—You send for the relieving officer and the books, 
Application and Report Book, and say: “Go through 
your book with me.” 


2126. Supposing that the inspector found that more 
out-relief was being given than he thought was right, or 
that out-relief was being given in a case in which he 
thought that indoor-relief should be given, would he 
report that to the Loca! Government Board, or what steps 
would he take ?—He would tell the board of guardians 
about it; he would call their attention to the case. 


2127. You said that the Poor Law administration in Relief to 
urban districts was generally quite honest ; have you any relations of! 
cases in your experience where members of boards of guardians. 
guardians have been inclined to give relief to relations 
which ought not to have been given ?—I have often 
heard that alleged in those large urban unions, but the 
cases’are rare. That it sometimes happens I think is 
undoubted. 


2128. Would it be brought under your notice if there 
were a case of that sort ?—It would be talked about most 
probably, and the inspector would know it, and no doubt 
he would report it either formally or informally. That is 
a case of great difficulty, because if a board of guardians 
will do a thing of that sort they can only be approached 
with a good deal of tact—they must be pretty bad. 


2129. Remonstrance can be made, but not much more 
can be done ?—That is it. Then all you have to hope 
for is the publication of the facts, and that the ratepayers 
will do their duty. 


2130. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I think you suggested that the Democratic 
same democratic influence which caused the passing of influence o1 
the Act of 1894 has tended to a general weakening of the Poor Law 
Poor Law principles ?—I think historically that is Principles. 
obviously so. 


2131. I should rather like to suggest that it is not 
perhaps so much the genuine democratic influence. I 
think you yourself said that the true artisan made a 
good guardian ?—He does. 


2132. I think experience goes to show that where you 
get a high-class working man he is exceedingly sound and 
strong on questions of relief. I would suggest that it has 
been rather the socialistic influence that has tended to 
weaken the policy ?—When you spoke of the democratic 
influence I took that as including the socialistic influence. 


2133. It might be well to distinguish ?—Yes, I quite 
agree. It seems to me that in that matter the really 
working-class electorate can be trusted. 


2134. I think you agree with me that to get a genuine 
working-class man of a high class on a board of guardians 
is an excellent policy ?—I have always found it so. 


2135. You say the Poor Law administration is generally 
honest ; would you say that in a sense guardians generally 
honestly try to carry out the Poor Law, and the spirit of 
the Poor Law ?—I was not thinking of that at all. I was 
thinking of the possibility of a board of guardians being 
bribed or getting money by defrauding the rates, in fact. 


2136. May we take it in the other sense of the. words ; Attempts 0: 
are there instances where boards of guardians have defi- guardians t 
nitely tried to break down the Poor Law by administering Override the 
it badly ?—There are certainly such instances, and not in !®W: 
one case alone ; but only of recent years. The first men 
elected did not do that. Some of them committed all 
sorts of extravagances for a short time, but a definite 
desire to break down the Poor Law I do not think had 
occurred to any one at that date. 


2137. Have you any means of dealing with a board Powers of . 
of guardians who are entering on a policy of that kind ? Central 
—We have none, and we shall have to consider it. They Authority. 
may try to do that, but long before they have got to tl . 
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point of breaking it down their clients will have broken 
them down. I am not myself alarmed. It is annoying, 
but I always think they will be beaten by force of 
circumstances. I am perfectly confident that if left 
to themselves they will come to an end. But it is as 
you say a matter for consideration as to whether we 
should take further means, such as the Irish means, for 
dealing with wases of that sort, by supersession, say. 


2138. By putting them out ?—Yes. You might have 
cases where it was quite clear that the local government 
had broken down. But I have never known of such a 
case. I have known of cases where there was a definite 
policy of breaking down the Poor Law, but they have 
failed. 


2139. Would you say, in reference to guardians going out 
by thirds, that that conduces to continuity of policy 2— 
That procedure is rather disappointing. Some years 
ago it was held to be a first principle of a reformed Poor 
Law that a guardian would take the three years to learn 
his work, but it cuts both ways, and I have seen a board of 
guardians which the ratepayers and everybody else were 
very anxious to get rid of, and there they were for three 
years. 
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2140. Would you agree that frequent changes of policy 
would have a bad effect on the district in respect of 
pauperism ?—They have absolutely the worst effect on 
the labouring class. 


2141. By always raising their expectations ?—By what 
I think Mr. Pell calls inducing speculative applications 
for relief. 


2142. Are there any means that you could suggest in 
order to secure more continuity of policy ?—I have a large 
number of proposals on minor points, such as Case Papers 
and so on which I will make later on. 


wafer of 2143. (Mr. Gardiner.) Touching the transfer of vaccina- 

ecination. tion to county councils, would you also recommend or 
suggest that the vaccination business should be trans- 
ferred to the big borough councils ?—I think it could be 
transferred to the county boroughs. 


2144. Would you trust them to do it ?—I do not think 
they could do it worse than some of the present folk do it, 
and I think they could be trusted. 


ect of 2145. I think you mentioned the election of guardians 
iticson by partisan political organisations among the adverse 
eer of influences which have affected certain boards of 
Urdlans. 


guardians ?—Yes. 


429. 
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2146. As far as your experience goes, is it true to say Mr, James 
that in certain cases, although a particular organisation has Stewart 
been used, it does not at all follow that all the candidates Davy, C.B 
belong to one political party ?—I do not know that. I a aoe 
instanced it, not exactly as a mischief, but as showing that 23 Jan, 1906. 
it required exceptional circumstances to excite interest in ie 
these elections in urban districts. I will add this—there 
is no reason why a board of guardians elected on political 
grounds should not be a very good board of guardians—I 
have seen that occur repeatedly ; but then you are always 
open to the risk that that board of guardians, which was 
elected on political grounds, may also be discharged on 
political grounds, and that you may have the whole lot 
rejected in one election. I have seen a board of guardians 
in which there was only one man on the board who knew 
the ordinary procedure, and he would not tell the others. 

That was a great many years ago. 





2147. Has any effort. been made in recent years by the 
borough councils to abolish compounding in London ?—I 
do not know. My knowledge of compounding in London 
is but small. I merely put the facts and figures before the 
Commission as a means of further investigation. 


2148. (Dr. Downes.) I think it has been held to be a Deterrence 
fundamental principle of Poor Law Relief that the con- of medical 
dition of the person relieved should be less eligible than relief. 
that of the poorest independent labourer ?—Or, as Sir 
Francis Head put it, “‘ That the hanger-on should be lower 
than him on whom he hangs.” 


2149. Have you anything to say on the difficulty which 
guardians find in applying that principle to the case 
of the sick ?—I should think they would have the greatest 
difficulty. 


2150. It is a very difficult question, is it not ?—It is a 
most difficult question. 


2151. (Mr. Phelps.) When the central authority issues Beh P 
an order, from whom does it emanate ?—From the Local ¢ . 1" 
Board, signed by the president, and counter- 4-4). 
Government Board, sign vy Pp * athowee 


signed by an assistant secretary. 


2152. Are both those signatures legally necessary ?—I 
should imagine they were, but I do not know. 


2153-54. You say that boards of guardians are often too Size of 
large ; I suppose you would agree that they are often too boards of 
small ?—I cannot recall an instance, except that there is a guardians, 
difficulty now under the new regulations of forming a 
quorum. 


2155. Is compounding as common in the country as in Compound- 
towns ?—I think it is quite rare in the country. ing for rates 
im country. 
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y fa 2 ee 


PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. Lord GrorcE Hamnroy, G.C.S.1., ete., etc, etc. (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. The O’Conor Don. 

The Right Hon. CHarzes Boots, F.R.S. 
Sir Samus. B. Provis, K.C.B. 

Mr. F. H. BENTHAM. 

Dr. A. H. DowNnEs. 

The Rev. T. GAGE GARDINER. 

Mr. C. S. Locu. 

Mr. J. Patten-MacDOovGALL. 


Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

The Rev. L. R. PHELPS. 

Professor WILLIAM SMART. 

The Rev. H. RussELL WAKEFIELD. 
Mrs. BERNARD BOSANQUET 

Mrs. SIDNEY. WEBB. 

Miss Octayi4 Hit. 


Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary)... 
Mr. J. JEFFREY (Assistant Secretary). — 


Mr. Jamus Stewart Davy, C.B., recalled ; and further Examined. 


2156. (Chairman.) In your previous evidence, you have 
stated to us what the duties of the Poor Law inspectors 
are ; now will you tell us what their emoluments are ?— 
An inspector on appointment to a district gets £600 a 
year, and he serves for five years before he gets £900, which 
is his maximum. There are three districts which have an 
additional £100 for variousreasons, the Lancashire 
inspector has £1,000, the Yorkshire inspector has £1,000 
and the London inspector has £1,000. 


2157. Are there any allowances besides ?—He has his 
expenses of locomotion paid, and he has £1 for 
every night he sleeps away from home on necessary 
official business. 


2158. Has he any staff ?—He has a clerk found for him. 


2159. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Is there not a day allowance 
also ?—There is now a day allowance ; if he is absent from 
home for ten hours in a day, he is allowed the sum of 6s. 8d. 


2160. (The O’Conor Don.) What vacation does he get ? 
—He gets so many days in the year, which practically 
amount to six weeks. 


2161. Does he get that vacation all at once or at 
different periods of the year ?—The inspector has to ask 
leave before he takes it and he generally takes it all at 
once. ButI am afraid a great many of the inspectors do 
not take the full leave which is granted to them. 


2162. (Miss Hill.) I think you have referred to com- 
pounding as having a tendency to diminish that intelligent 
interest in local affairs which should characterise the 
electors of guardians ?—Yes, I have. 


2163. One difficulty in abolishing the system of com- 
pounding is held to be the expense which would be involved 
by the collection of small sums, is it not ?—That is alleged. 


2167. Yet, so far from anything having been done by 


the law to abolish compounding, Sec. 4 of the Act for 
amending the law with respect to the rating of occupiers < 
for short terms (32 and 33 Vic. c. 41), gives power to local’ 


authorities to compel owners to pay rates direct for 
tenements under £20 annual value ?7—Yes; that is com- 
pulsory compounding. 


2168. If that section has been acted on in some 
cases, so diminishing the interest in economy and the 
sense of responsibility in some hundreds of that class of 


tenants who form the bulk of the electors, that would 


appear to you to be rather a serious question, would it 
not ?—Yes ; but, of course, I do not presume to criticise 
an Act of Parliament. . PS 


2169. The influence on the electors has certainly not 
been helpful if any kind of interest either in the subject or 
in economy is to be desired ?—The whole system seems 
to me to be mischievous to sound local government. 


2170. Also, I think you have pointed out that the 
system of compounding does not work quite fairly with 
regard to assessments ?—The allegation is that where 
you have compounding you have a tendency to lower 
the assessment on certain classes of property, and whether 
this is so could be ascertained. 


2171. I take it you know that the London County 
Council issues a list of assessments which it reeommends 
for weekly tenements ; these assessments have no com- 
pulsory power behind them, but they are very generally 
adopted in the case of compounding householders, though 
they are not adopted where tenants pay their rates. 
There is, therefore, a very distinct inequality caused, 


a 


ee a 


and whereas the idea of an assessment is that it shall be Anomalies | 
determined by the annual value of the house assessed, compoundin 


2164. The statut i i : Z 
4 e statutory allowance made to guardians wiho you have, in London certainly, a row of houses of precisely in London. 


compound is, I believe, 15 per cent., exclusive of any 


further allowance if they agree to pay whether the tene- 
ments are full or empty ?—That is so, I believe. 


2165. Is it within your knowledge that the amount paid 
to collectors for collecting weekly rents is 5 per cent. ?—I 
will take it so from you. 


2166. Then presumably the local authorities could 
engage their collectors at about the same amount, for 
even though the instalments would be smaller, there would 
be a greater number of tenants residing near together ; so 
that it does not seem to me that the financial question is 


the same character, some of which are assessed at one rate 
and some at another; and that appears certainly to 
introduce a great anomaly. You say it is alleged that 
compounding does not pay the parish ?—So it is alleged 
to me. Of course I am in no sense an expert on such a 
matter as this, but I have consulted certain of our auditors 
and other people who know, and I may say I have found 
a great deal of information as to compounding in the 
Statistical Returns of the London County Council. 


2172. (Professor Smart.) I want to refer to the subject 


of loans; is thirty years invariably the period of loans Poor Law — 
for the erection of workhouses ?—For the erection of new loans and 


workhouses, yes. ee repay 


really a difficulty—it seems to my mind to be rather more 
a question of reorganisation than of finance ; what is your 
opinion on that ?—Your experience is so very much 
greater than mine in these matters that I will accept what 
you say. It has always seemed to me to be a point for 
further inquiry, because it is alleged that compounding 
does not pay the parish. 


~ 


2173. Are the loans always obtained from one source, 
namely, the Public Works Loans Commissioners ?—No ; 


they are obtained from any source convenient to the 
guardians, — 


Policy of 
Public 
orks Loan 
ard as to 
payment of 
oans. 


Effect of re- 
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2174..Is the annuity system of repayment generally 
employed ?—The repayment is generally made by equal 
annual instalments of capital and interest, I believe. 

2175. That is what is known as the annuity system, 
is it not ?—Yes. 

2176. That means that one similar sum is paid yearly 
throughout all the thirty years of the loan ?—I believe so. 


2177. In reply to Question 1642, you mention £5 8s. 
per cent. or 3} per cent. I take it you mean that £5 8s. 
is the annuity containing both principal and interest for 
thirty years, which is equal to a loan of 34 per cent. for 
thirty years with a sinking fund of £1 18s. ?—Yes. 


2178. Is it the case that the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners encourage shorter loans by offering 
lower interest ?—Yes. 


2179. For loans below twenty years ?—I understand 
that that was so some years ago; 1 do not know whether 
they do that now. 


_ 2180. Do you know whether these temptations to 
short loans are ever accepted, in other words, have they 
ever any effect ?—That is a difficult question to answer. 
As ‘a rule, you will find that a local authority likes the 
longest loan it can get. 


2181. Do you find a general desire for longer loans »— 
It is often urged upon us that the loans ought to be 
longer. I-never have to extend the term of a loan, but 
I very often have to suggest the curtailment of the term 
of a loan. 


2182. In Question 1651 Mr. Gardiner asked you, “If 


lucing period you reduce the period of a loan you really would reduce 


of loan. 


Guardians’ 
liscretion as 
50 relief. 
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the cost of the building, would you not ?”—and you 
answer, “ Yes, we should.” I suppose you mean that 
if the period were shorter than thirty years, the heavier 
annual sum for repayment of the principal would make 
Guardians more careful of what they spent ?—That would 
be about it, I think. 


2183. Whereas, when the period is longer, the annual 
payment is small and the ratepayers do not feel the 
burden ?—Yes ;. although the real cost might be greater, 
as you know. 


2184. (Mr. Bentham.) With regard to the right to relief, 
I think you said it was the duty of the Local Government 
Board to see that that right was fulfilled, and that the 
guardians did their duty in dealing with destitution ; is 
it not also true that the guardians have it entirely in their 
own hands as to deciding who is really eligible for relief, 
and as to the amount of relief they consider to be adequate 
to meet the case; those two points are still left to the 
guardians’ discretion, are they not ?—Yes; subject only 
to the possibility of the auditor forming an opinion that 
the amount of relief is unreasonable. 


2185. Are there any instances on record where an 
auditor has drawn the attention of the guardians to any 
particular case of relief which he considered excessive ?— 
There are a great many instances where the auditor has 
called the attention of the Board to the fact that in his 
opinion certain relief which was given was excessive in 
amount. 

2186. Are there any surcharges on record for that ?— 
Very few. It is very difficult to state reasons on the 
part of the auditor which will hold good before a court of 
law; and yet the auditor may be doing his duty in calling 
our attention to the fact that the relief given in a certain 
union is far beyond what would be necessary to relieve 
destitution, as, for instance, where you have a case of the 
total earnings coming into a family being at quite a high 
level, and yet the guardians order relief to some member 
of that family. The auditors have called attention to 
cases of the latter kind. 


2187. In cases probably where they hold that there is no 
legal obligation ?—That is the sort of case. 


2188. ‘Then the action of the auditor is really the only 
safeguard against excessive relief ?—It is the only safe- 
guard against excessive relief, except letters of remon- 
strance from my department, which would be-generally 
based on the report of the auditor, or on the report of the 
inspector. 

2189. Suppose a case where there is ample income 
in a household for the whole of the persons who are 
living in that household; but that one member of ‘that 
household (who might be a distant relative) is in receipt 
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of relief from the guardians ; would the auditor consider 
that that case, which is clearly not a case of destitution, 
would be a case for surcharge ; and, are cases of that kind 
being brought under the notice of the Local Government 
Board ?—Yes. I have a whole group of cases of that 
nature under consideration now. 


2190. What action do the Board take on such cases ?— 
They would have to judge whether the reasons assigned 
by the auditor for making his surcharge were good and 
sufficient, so as to enable them to sustain the surcharge. 
The question of stating adequate reasons in that class of 
case to which you allude is one of very great difficulty. 


2191. Do cases where there is no question of legal 
liability, but where the guardians give an excessive 
amount in relief ever come under the notice of the Board ? 
—Yes; the auditor occasionally reports such cases. 


2192. I believe there is the greatest possible divergence 
in practice between different unions as to the persons who 
are regarded as eligible for relief, and as to the amount of 
relief which is considered to be adequate to meet the case, 
is that not so ?—That is so, and that difference is re- 
flected in the statistics. 


2193. (Chairman.) Assuming that the auditor cannot 
enforce a surcharge, because the Local Government Board 
on appeal do not. uphold it, does the auditor’s protest 
stop the practice in connection with which the surcharge 
was made ?—In some cases it might, but as a rule it 
does not; I mean where the principle on which 
relief is given is so bad that the auditor calls attention to it, 
there is something wrong with the union, and the guardians 
are either giving this sort of relief on a bad principle, or 
else their attitude may conceivably at the time be rather 
hostile to the Board. 


2194. Assuming there is a protest by the auditor 
which is not followed up by a surcharge, I understand 
you to say that that protest does not always stop the 
practice ?—It does not do so in every case. 


2195. (Mr. Bentham.) Are there any instances where it 
has ?—There are instances where a protest: has done 
considerable good. My practice is now, instead of 
writing to the guardians, to communicate with the 
inspector, and suggest to him that he should meet the 
guardians and go into the matter with them, face to 
face. : 


2196. (Dr. Downes.) Is there any machinery by which 
the protest of the auditor or the protest of the Local 
Government Board is made publie to the ratepayers ?— 
No. 


2197. So, if the guardians choose to go into committee, 
the protest and the letter may be considered in private 
and shelved, and nothing known about the matter by the 
public ?—The auditor's duty is to communicate his 
report to the Board, and our duty is to communicate the 
report to the guardians ; but it is no part of our duty to 
communicate it to the public or to the Press. 


2198. (Mr. Loch.) On the other hand, the aggrieved 
ratepayer has a right, under the General Order on ac- 
counts, of complaining as to any point in the audit ?—He 
can attend the audit, and the Board often state that they 
think complaining ratepayers had better attend the audit ; 
but I doubt whether the aggrieved ratepayer would have 
any right to ask for a copy of the auditor’s report. 


2199. The phrase in the order is: “ The auditor shall 
receive any objection made by a ratepayer or any person 
aggrieved against the accounts undergoing audit or 
any item or charge therein or any vouchers or authority 
for the same, and shall examine into the merits of such 
objection and make a decision respecting the same, stating 
the grounds thereof and offering to enter the same in the 
book of accounts then being examined, if required to do 
80, as in the case of disallowance or surcharge.» I read 
that as meaning that the document, so to speak, would be 
for the moment available for the aggrieved ratepayer ?—- 
I can only say now that this matter is one of difficulty. 
and that it is receiving consideration. 4 
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9200. (Mr. Bentham.) With regard to the form of elec- avg 


tion to boards of guardians, J would like to know whether 
you disapprove of the principle of electing members 
ad hoc ?—1 cannot say I disapprove of it.. It occasion- 
ally has unfortunate results owing to causes which I have 
indicated ; but I do not think that one can disapprove 
of a system which appears to be pretty well inevitable. 


Q2 
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2201. I thought from your previous evidence that you 
rather approved of a selected board ?—No, I should 
not have said that my evidence is in that direction ; 
I rather spoke of the advantages of having a board of 
guardians freely elected by the ratepayers, 


2202. Still, you said there was the greatest possible 
difficulty in getting the ratepayers to vote upon the 
one hand, and upon the other band the compounding 
householder was not directly interested; and all that 
militated against the selection of proper people for the 
administration of Poor Law unions?—In some large 
urban unions that is so. 


2203. Have you a suggestion for the remedy of that ?— 
No, I have not. 


2204. Do you think, upon the whole, that the ad hoc 
principle still holds the field ?—That is a matter for the 
Commission to inquire into. 


2205. I would like to have your opinion, so far as 
you are concerned ?—So far as I am concerned I am 
not prepared to suggest an alteration for the country 
generally. I have always thought the case of London 
ought to be dealt with separately, because there are 
reasons which affect London alone, such as the Metropo- 
litan Poor Fund. On that matter, I suppose, I shall 
be asked a question when I come to the London part of 
my evidence. 


2206. I think you said also that the Exchequer grants 
lead to extravagance on the part of local bodies ?—That 
was my suggestion though I think it would be better 
to say, not that they lead to extravagance, but that they 
diminish the financial responsibility of the guardians. 


2207. Do you think then, that they are mischievous— 
generally ?—I should say that they were mischievous 
as a whole to the principle of independent local govern- 
ment, that is, of collecting rates locally raised and expend- 
ing them for the benefit of the locality. 


2208. Granted that we have a highly centralised Poor 
Law administration, would there be the same excuse 
for that centralisation and central control if no grants 
were given to local authorities; is it not almost a sine 
qua non of centralisation that some national grant should 
be given ?—No, I should not like to say that. I should 
say that if the State had given that guarantee of ensuring 
that the destitute pauper was relieved, whether the central 
Treasury paid a part of the cost or not, it would then 
be the duty of the State to enforce such regulations as 
would ensure its guarantee being carried out. 


2209. Is it not the fact that under the old Poor Law 
when there were no exchequer grants, the extravagance 
in local relief was often greater than obtains anywhere 
at the present day ?—That was so, but whether the 
absence of grants was the cause of that maladministration 
some think is a very debateable point; I should say 
certainly that the absence of grants was not the cause 
of the maladministration. 


2210. (Mrs. Webb.) Would there be any practical 
objection to the inspector or the auditor issuing a report 
to every ratepayer on the character of the administration 
of any union ?—I think that in some cases those reports 
might be useful, but in most cases I do not think they 
would have the slightest effect, because I do not think 
they would be read. In certain exceptional cases, for 
instance, we will take the present cases of Leicester, 
Poplar, West Ham, and unions of that sort which are 
undergoing a period of very high pauperism, I think 
a published report of the actual current administration 
might do good. 


2211. In order to make it not invidious, and in order 
to show that the Local Government Board had no animus 
against a particular union, would it not be desirable that 
it should be a matter of common form to issue to the 
ratepayers a report on the administration of the whole 
of the boards ?—Would you suggest that that should be 
published in the newspapers ? 


_ 2212. I would suggest that it should be not only pub- 
lished in the newspapers but handed to every ratepayer ? 
—I am afraid that would be rather a large order, but 


I quite see that some good might result from such reports 
being circulated. 


2213. Will you please turn to Question 2037, where you 
refer to the Friendly Societies Exemption Act of 1894; 
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I understand that it was left to the Local Government 
Board to issue an order to permit the guardians to put 
that Act in force ?—I do not think that was so. 


2214. I thought it was left to the Local Government 
Board whether it was put in force or not ?—No. 


2215. With regard to the out-door unions, what con- Out-relief 

stitutes an outdoor union ? Is it merely that an out-door unions. 
union is one which has no workhouse. or is there any 
other definition of an out-door union ?—The out-door 
unions were formed for two reasons: they were a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Andrew Doyle, if I remember aright. 
There was a Committee in 1873 on Boundaries; he then 
suggested the formation of out-door unions as a means 
of solving a good many boundary questions where a diffi- 
culty arose because a union was in two or three counties. 
He suggested that so much of the union as was in each 
county should be made a separate out-door relief union, 
and at the same time he said that in his judgment that 
would have a good effect on out-door relief, beause it 
would make the guardians in the smaller unions more 
directly responsible for the out-door relief they gave. 
There are twelve such unions in England. 


2216. And they have no separate workhouse ?—That 
is so, they use a common workhouse. 


2217. Is the workhouse paid out of a common rate ? 
—Yes. The out-door relief falls on each individual union. 


2218. Then in those unions out-door relief falls on the Finance o! 
local rate, and the cost of the workhouse falls on the out-relief 
general rate of the amalgamation ?—That is so. York unions. 
is a good instance of that sort. There is the city and 
county of York; there is the North Riding Out-relief 
Union, which is called Flaxton; there is the West 
Riding Out-relief Union, which is called Bishop- 
thorpe; and there is the East Riding Out-relief 
Union, which is called Escrick. So that in the York 
Union there are four out-relief unions, and one unio: 
for the purpose of in-door relief. 


2219. It has been suggested that a way of checkin; 
out-door relief in London would be to make each union 
pay for its out-door relief ?—The exact effect of the 
out-door relief union is a point on which I suppose the 
Commission will take further evidence, but I should 


mention here, to save confusion hereafter, that there 


are a certain number of unions in England without a Unions wit 
workhouse at all—not out-door relief unions, but unions out work- 
using the workhouse of a neighbouring union. For houses. 
instance, there is a union near Ipswich which has no 
workhouse because its workhouse was closed; and then 

there is Westhampnett union, which has no workhouse, 

but boards its paupers out, because its workhouse hap- 

pens to have been burnt down. 


2220. But they have to pay for the boarding out ?— 
Yes. ‘Those are not out-door relief unions, and should 
not be classified with them. 


2221. With regard to Government property and rail- Accessibili 
way property, you made the very interesting statement of informa: 
that the contributions from those two sources diminished ton as to 
the financial responsibility of boards of guardians; I ea 
suppose it would be quite easy for us to obtain, from the ; 


ra 
Treasury, say, the exact distribution of Government Ret ui 
property all over England ?—I should think so. unions. 


2292. And we might also get the distribution of the 
railway property from the Railway Department ?—Pos- 
sibly. I have here a return of railway property which 
is taken from a Parliamentary Return made in 1899. Parliamen- 
You will see from this that there are twenty rural unions tary return 
in England where the railway property bears the largest 
proportion to the rateable value; the return also gives 
the cost of relief in those unions and therate per cent. of 
pauperism. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (21)-) 

2223. Would not a return of all the railway property 
in the different unions be quite as easily obtainable as 
in the case of Government property ?—I should think so. 


2224. With regard to compounding, that arose, did Origin of 
it not, in the 18th century, because it was discovered . ea 


that the guardians were always excusing poor people '”® 


from their rates; that was the reason, was it not ?— 
I will take that from you. 

2225. I happen to know that it was the reason; it Effect on 
arose on clauses in local Acts. Would not an objection excusal fre 
to it which was made on its origin still hold good, namely, Tt&*- | 


would not magistrates still be likely to excuse poor | 
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people ?—They would, and I think, historically, you will 
find that that had a good deal to do with the modern 
system of compounding. I think Mr. Chamberlain took 
the question up with others. It was said what hard luck 
it was to be continually selling up these poor people for 
the poor rate. 


2226. If you go to Petty Sessions and watch the magis- 
trates excusing very poor people from sending their 
children to school, I think you will probably consider 
that they would do the same sort of thing with regard 
to the rates of very poor people ?—They might; but 
then you see compounding is not universal, so that there 
does exist material for further inquiry into the matter. 

2227. I gather that compounding divides itself into 
two—compulsory and non-compulsory compounding ?— 
That is so. 

2228. (Chairman.) Following up Mrs. Webb’s question, 
is the ratepayer who is excused from paying poor rates 
disqualified as a Parliamentary voter 7—No ; he votes. 


2229. (Mr. Nunn.) May one take the opportunity of 
going over your points with regard to the fundamental 
principle of the poor law? I think you said that the 
fundamental principle of the Poor Law was to relieve 
destitution, and that it aimed at doing so humanely to 
the individual pauper, while it safeguarded the com- 
munity by making the lot of the pauper less eligible 
than that of the independent labourer. May I take it 
that that is the principle of the poor law as understood 
by the Local Government Board ?—Yes. 


2230. I want you to tell us what you consider to be 
the elements of ineligivility, so far as the law is able to 
render relief ineligible. Does ineligibility consist of these 
three elements: firstly, of the loss of personal reputation 
(what is understood by the stigma of pauperism) ; secondly, 
the loss of personal freedom which is secured by detention 
in a workhouse ; and thirdly, the loss of political freedom 
by suffering disfranchisement. Are those the main 
elements of ineligibility, or have I left any out ?—I think 
those would be the main elements. 


2231. Those are almost absent in nearly every form of 
relief which is now being given by boards of guardians, 
are they not ?—I should not say so at all. 


2232. For instance, take medical relief in infirmaries ; 
no one minds being detained in an infirmary so long as 
he is ill, and if he does not have to pass through the 
workhouse he suffers no stigma of pauperism, does he ? 
—I think only a small proportion of relief is given in 
infirmaries. 

2233. A good deal of tne disfranchisement which 
follows from ordinary forms of relief a man escapes by 
receiving medical relief, and that principle is largely 
extended to relief that is given in infirmaries; is that 
not so 7—Yes, there is a tendency in that direction. 


2234. With regard to most of the out-door relief there 
is very little personal stigma, there is no detention, and 
there is, on the part of the women, at any rate, no loss 
of enfranchisement ?—That is so. 


2235. If the law, therefore, is administering a large 
amount of poor law relief without this ineligibility at- 
tached to it, do you think that there is any other principle 
in the field which may be put forward in defence of such 
variations from strict administration of the poor law as 
an ineligible form of relief ?—No. I do not see on what 
other theory you can proceed. 


2236. You think that that still holds the field ?— 
1 think so, and I think it holds the field more or less 
efficiently in nine-tenths of the unions in England. 


2237. So that it is as difficult to render the lot of the 
pauper less eligible than that of the independent elector 
as it is difficult, for instance, in the case of infirmary 
relief ?—In the case of the sick it is impossible. 


2238. The only means which the community can take 
is to try to render the lot of the pauper who is not sick 
more difficult than that of the independent labourer ?— 


As I shall show later on, the conditions of the standard of : 


living of the independent labourer must have a direct 
bearing on the administration of poor law deterrents, 
that is to say, on the comforts of the infirmary. 


2239. With regard to the co-operation of charities and 
boards of guardians, are there any directions or sugges- 
tions on that subject from the Local Government Board, 
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apart from Mr. Goschen’s circular of 1869 and the orders 
in certain London unions and the list of charities pub- 
lished in 1878 ?—I think not. 


2240. There are no suggestions or instructions as to 99 Jan. 1906. 
co-operation ?—No. It is understood that that is the 
policy of the board, but it has not been laid down in any 
circular. 





2241. There is nothing for any particular guardian 
to lay his hand on in defence of the principle ?—No. 


2242. Has the Local Government Board done what (2) Duties of 
some other central bodies have done, namely, issued in- guardians. 
structions or suggestions to guardians upon their election 
as to how they may carry out their duties ?—No. 


2243. I think detailed instructions have been issued (3) Manage- 
with regard to the management of sick wards in the in- ment of sick- 
firmaries ?—Instructions to guardians are contained in wards, and 
the General Consolidated Order. 


2244. But those instructions do not have much reference 
to principles, do they ?—No. The work has been done, 
and pretty efficiently done, by private publishers ; but 
of course that is quite a different thing to a circular by 
the board. 


2245. The board has not done anything yet, has it, (4) Qualifica- 
in directing the training of any of the officers connected tions of 
with out-door relief ?—No, we have not, except by doing * ee 
our best to remonstrate if a man appears to be unfit. ong ar a 


2246. Has there been any suggestion that the social 
status and the general qualifications of a relieving officer, 
say a chief relieving officer, might be somewhat different 
to what they are at the present day ?—I have not heard 
of it with regard to relieving officers, but I have often 
heard of it with regard to masters of workhouses. 


2247. The name of “‘ relieving officer” is rather an un- The name 
happy one, because it assumes that he is going to give “relieving 
relief ; has there been any consideration of the possibility officer” 
of altering the name ?—I think not; but so many people infelicitous. 
are worrying about the English language in connection 
with the poor law now that I think that suggestion might 
be usefully considered in connection with some others. 


2248. There has been one point raised in connection Committees 
with the form of the administration of relief by rural of guardians. 
and, urban district unions; when a rural district council 
or an urban district council appoint a committee for the 
administration of poor law relief, what, precisely, would be 
the form of that committee ?—They are all guardians. 

2249. And they all act as such ?—Yes. 

2250. Without any sub-committees ?—They may 
appoint committees or they may not, as they like; but 
they are all guardians. 

2251. Are there any co-opted or nominated members ? Co-opted 
—There are a few co-opted members; under the Act of guardians. 
1894 there was a power to co-opt. 

2252. Co-opt ad hoc for certain purposes ?—Only as 
guardians of the poor. Distinction 

2253. (Sir Samuel Provis.) An urban district council pee ; 
is an entirely separate body from a board of guardians, U'?4" @™ 


and has nothing whatever to do with it, I think ?7—That ee ana 
is so. boards of 


2254. And in point of law, too, rural district councils guardians. 
are entirely separate bodies from boards of guardians ?— 
That is so. 


2255. Only members of a rural district council are ez 
officio guardians, but there is no relation except in that 
way between those separate local authorities, is there ?— 
There is none whatever. 


2256. (Mr. Nunn.) But they may be the same persons ? 
—Let me give you an instance; the ordinary country 
board of guardians would consist of district councillors 
who act as guardians, but as guardians they are a separate 
body from the district council; there would be, or might 
be for any urban districts within that union, guardians 
elected as guardians for those urban districts and sitting 
with the district councillors as guardians, but not them- 
selves being district councillors; and then there might 
be a co-opted man or two. 


2257. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) In the case of misfortune, Deterrence of 
is a necessary consequence of the reception of relief the "¢lief. 
loss of personal reputation ? I can understand that there 
would be the loss of the privilege of voting, but the loss 
of personal reputation does not follow of necessity, does 
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it, strictly speaking ?—Do you mean that a man need not 
be ashamed of it ? 

2258. The loss of personal reputation is rather a different 
thing, but I will accept your phrase that he need not be 
ashamed of it ?—That might beso. I think the reception 
of relief might be inevitable. 


2259. On the matter of compounding there is some- 
thing akin to compounding, is there not, in the large 
properties as well as in small properties ; for instance, 
in the West End of London a great many people who live 
in large flats are people whose interest in the locality 
is very slight owing to the fact that they do not pay 
rates ?—They have no interest in the fluctuation of the 
rate. 

2260. Therefore that would account, to some extent, 
for their not voting at elections and not taking the slightest 
interest in anything going on in the locality ?—I am 
afraid it would. 

2261. I presume that when. you come to deal with 
London that would be the time to ask you a question 
with regard to guardians becoming directly absorbed in 
the borough councils, so that the election for the one 
should be the election for the other; that would apply 


mainly to London, would it not ?—1 should think so. 


Tiffect on 
elections of 
guardians’ 
non-Poor 
Law 
functions. 


Effect of 
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2262. Perhaps, however, you might give your judgment 
on that point now, and let us know whether you think 
that would be a desirable thing to do ?—As to whether 
the guardians should be a committee of the borough 
council do you mean ? 


2263. Yes, or treating them as the rural councillors are 
treated, so that you would have practically the same 
body, but meeting at different times for the different 
purposes ?—That is a very large question. 1f you really 
want to know what I think about London you will have 
an opportunity of finding out by-and-bye. It is not 
exactly your suggestion that I should put forward; I 
should go further than that. 


2264. In the same sense one gathers from your evidence 
that the interest in the election of guardians is, generally 
speaking, due to the fact that there is some extraneous 
thing which has no real reference to the guardians’ work 
at all, such as vaccination, for instance, and which had 
better be omitted from consideration ?—Yes. 


2°65. Therefore, in the same sense, when there is an 
interest in an election it is rather an unhealthy than a 
healthy sign in that particular ?—I should say that it 
does not do the guardians as a body any good. 


2266. And the result is not a satisfactory result from 
the point of view of the constitution of the board of 
guardians. 'Then with regard to the power of surcharge 
you said that a surcharge would prevent the recurrence 
of an irregularity ; is that always the case? One some- 
times finds in regard to other bodies that after a sur- 
charge people say: “‘ It does not very much matter; we 
are quite sure to be let off,” and so the thing does occur 
again ?—That is so. 

2267. Would you say that it was quite a preventative 
of the recurrence 7—No, it is not quite a preventative, 
but it very often has the etect of correcting an irregu- 
larity. Ido not mind saying that if there is a recurrence 
I do not think the board ought to remit ; I think then we 
ought to be a bit strict, and I think we should be in certain 
cases. 


‘ 2268. Have those cases often occurred ?—No; I have 
given you the exact figures. Actual recourse to the 
enforcement of a surcharge is rare. 


2269. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) May I ask whether 
the auditors surcharge under general powers or under 
some specific enactment giving them power to investigate 
individual cases of relief ?—I think they act under their 
serie: powers to judge of the reasonableness of the 
relief. 


2270. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) In regard to compound- 
ing having been at any rate to some extent, the result of 
excusing the poor from paying their rates in olden days, 
and the possibility of that being the case to-day, supposing 
there were no compounding, is it not the fact that in the 
great majority of cases those who are very poor now are 
excused the payment of their rates when they are not 
compounded ?—In the country the practice varies a 
good deal, but as a rule the very poor people are excused. 


MINUTES OF 


- not take sufficient account of the possible effect of their 


EVIDENCE: 





2971. (Mr. Booth.) With regard again to the funda- Distinctio 
mental principles of the Poor Law, although both are between 
forms of pauperism, might not a difference be rightly medical a: 
recognised, and is it not recognised, between the relief of Other reli 
the sick, and. the relief of that destitution which is due 
simply to poverty ?—The distinction is made in practice. 

9272. But there is a theoretic basis for it, is there not ? 
—I think not. Some sickness is inevitable and is such 
sickness as a man cannot provide for; but there are 
other forms of sickness which a man could have provided 
for by an exercise of thrift. Therefore, I should not put 
the whole class of the sick together. 


2273. I am looking at it in this way—that the pro- 
visions for pauperism may cause people to become poor, 
but are unlikely to cause people to become sick—which is 
a different point from that from which you are looking at 
it, is it not ?—Yes. No man would deliberately become 
sick on purpose, I think. 


2274. Therefore, it does justify some difference in the 
theory of the treatment ?—Yes, and that makes all the 
difference with regard to some classes of the sick. 


2275. May we not say as to the question of the com- 
parative eligibility of the two lots, that the chief difficulty 
concerns out-relief, in other words, institutional relief 
is much more capable of providing restraints which are 
objected to, and therefore the great difference arises in 
connection with out-relief ?—That is so. I propose later 
on to give the Commission my view as to what is meant 
by the workhouse test, and as to what is meant by the 
deterrent conditions of the workhouse. 


2276. (Chairman.) In your previous examination, and Return: 
again to-day, you have mentioned the large contributions pauperis 
which railways in certain specific districts make towards unions co 
the rates, and consequently towards the Poor Rate; and taining la 


I understand that the return you have handed in illustrates pr oe tion 
that ?—Yes. It is taken from a return which was made papa 


in 1899 showing that railway property bears a proportion 
of 9 per cent. to the total rateable property of England See Qs. 
and Wales. The return which I have put in’ shows and 2222 
country unions which derive most benefit from railways. App. ig 
I find that there are, say, twenty of them who have more 
than 20 per cent. of their rateable value railway property ; ; 
one, Welwyn, goes up as high as 58 per cent., and there — 
are a good many over 30 per cent. Whether it is a co- t 
incidence or not'I do not know, but I suggest it is a matter a 
which is well worth your examination. The rate per cent. 
of pauperism and of cost of rehef in all those unions -— 
except about three is above the average. The great ex- a 
ception is at Bradfield Union, where with 30 per cent. of 
railway property the cost of the relief in the £ is only 7d., 


and the rate per cent. of pauperism is only 1-1. In most : 

of these cases the pauperism is over 3 per cent., and in a is 

good many it is over 4 per cent. ne g ; 
2277. (Miss Hill.) I suppose none of the railway com- wae 


panies are at all represented on the boards of guardians @). om 

because they have no votes ?—They have no votes. franchise 
2278. Has any scheme ever been proposed by which Hi 

they could have votes ?—I have never seen one. . 


2279. (Sir Samuel Provis.) There have been repre- 
sentations, have there not, that corporations should be 


allowed to appoint someone or another to vote on beha 3 
of them ?—Yes. ; 

2280. And corporations in that connection I presume ¥ 
would include railways ?—Yes. There have been, of 
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course, very great complaints. You will find the subject 
was investigated by the Local Taxation Commission, | 
before whom some remarkable instances were given. — : 


2281. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the referrimg of Procedure 
questions to Select Committees of the House of Commons, Select 
you mentioned I think that, questions that would other- Committet 
wise be dealt with more or less on the principles of the 
administration of the Local Government Board would be 
referred to a kind of miscellaneous Committee who might 
bring out any kind of conclusions ?—I did not quite put 
it in that way. I said that their conclusions perhaps did 


recommendations, or something of that sort. . 


2282. These questions I think you point out aré becom 
ing in a manner more and more important; is there any 
suggestion that you could make by which as a matter of 
course. evidence should come with a memorandum, we 
will say, from the Local Government Board on. such 
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questions to such-Select Committee; or, is there any 
form of control which would allow of’a revision or of a 
further report from the Local Government Board on such 
reports of Parliamentary Committees ?—There is no such 
power now. 


2283. (Mrs. Webb.) Is it usual for the Local Govern- 
ment Board official to attend Select Committees as he 
does the municipal Committees ?—Sometimes he is called. 


2284. Is he always there in attendance ?—No, not on 
Select Committees of that character. 


2285. (Mr. Loch.) Is there any suggestion at present 
made by which you can in any way bring the view of the 
Local Government Board before the Committee over 
and above simply giving evidence ?—No. 


‘2286. There is no reference of the report specially and 
officially to the Local Government Board with a view 
to their opinion being taken ?—No ; and there is no 
certainty that any of our people will be called as a witness. 


2287. With regard to remission, is it desirable to have 
such.a broad power of remission ? Would not the fact 
that surcharge by an auditor affected the local author- 
ity at once (as it would any business person or a local 
business authority) be a great safeguard if, when the 
auditor reports against them, they know they must pay ? 
—It is not a question of their paying, but of the man sur- 
charged being made to pay. You may have some un- 
fortunate individual guardian who has signed a cheque 
being let in for a sum of money which perhaps itis beyond 
his competence to pay. 


2288. But the board of guardians might very well be 
treated as a corporate body, and a surcharge might very 
well fall upon the whole body of members ?—That is a 
possible solution ; but I should like to call your attention 
again to the fact that a great many of the surcharges are 
purely technical, and purely. formal, sometimes being 
made because the money is charged in the wrong account. 


2289. Might there not be a division of what are called 
the technical surcharges from the others, so that with 
regard to the technical surcharges there should be remis- 
sion, and not with regard to the others ?—That might 
be done; and there might be a general screwing up of 
refusals to remit. 


vission of 
harges. 


lifica- 2290. With regard to the qualifications of officers, I 

os notice that a great many of the points are negative— 

ie'4 “* No person shall hold office who cannot keep accounts ”* 
and so on ; would it not be possible to revise the General 
Consolidated Order and to put in more positive details 
of what is required ?—It would be quite possible to insist 
on more specific qualifications. 

pay k 2291. With regard to the clerk, is he considered re- 

ves caall sponsible for the way in which the investigation is made, 


@for and the way in which recommendations are submitted 
sf, to boards of guardians in regard to cases of out-door 
relief ?—No, he is not responsible. 


2292. So that where a clerk—as we know, for instance, 
in the case of Mr. Vallance—has done a great dealin that 
direction, it has been rather done by the position he has 
taken up than by the actual requirements of his official 
position ?—It is done by his personal influence. A great 
many boards of guardians resent the interference of 
their clerk in individual cases .of relief. 


of 2293. Are not many boards of guardians quite un- 
‘oe wieldy from the point of view of the discussion of cases ? 
* —Some boards of guardians are very much too large 

for the proper conduct of any business. 


2294. Then one point of reform would be the revision 
of these boards from the point of view of making them, 
if it were possible, more suitable business bodies ?—I 
have already pointed out that, in my judgment, some 
of the provisions of the Act of 1894 regarding the num- 
bers of guardians and areas need reconsideration ; because 
the whole object of legislation is to get efficient local 
governing bodies and nothing ought to stand in the way 
of that. 


2295. When an individual is exempted from. paying 
his rates, is that done by order of a magistrate ?—Yes. 
2296. Would any less cumbrous method: be feasible ? 
It isevidently a method which it is very difficult to apply, 


edure as - 
ccusal 
1 rates. 


because a magistrate can hardly know all the evidence » 


and would be rather inclined, I should imagine, to be 
lenient than just ?—Thatisse. Ido not think, however, 
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that there are many cases of remission, as I hear very 
little about them. I am talking of the country. 


2297. And the same with urban districts ?—I do not 


think there are many cases of remission; but I do not 29 Jan. 1906. - 


know. 





2298. We have no return on that subject, have we ?— 
I know of no return ; I have asked for one, but I cannot 
find one. I think such a return might be useful. 


2299. (Mr. Nunn.) Are there not some instances where 
the magistrate sits at the town hall and hears such cases, 
quite apart from the police arrangements ?—Yes. 


2300. (Mr. Loch.) Would any report from the board 
of guardians go before the magistrate in regard to par- 
ticular cases in which remission is desired ?—I do not 
think the board of guardians, as a board, would know 
very much about that unless they had an investigating 
officer. It is very much a matter for the overseers. 


2301. (Sir Samuel Provis.) It would not be a union 
matter at all, would it ?—No. 


2302. And, therefore, the guardians would have nothing 
whatever to do with it ?—That is so. 


2303. It is a question as regards the parish. The over- 
seers are very well aware of the fact that an application is 
to be made to the magistrates, and as they are cognisant of 
the circumstances, it therefore rests with the overseers and 
not with the guardians to take any action in the matter, 
is that not so ?—The overseers are the persons responsible 
and they are the best body, I think, for determining a case 
of that sort. They probably know the people in country ° 
parishes. In town parishes I quite admit that the check 
on the remission may be extremely imperfect ; and that a 
magistrate sitting to remit would naturally remit. It is 
a delightful thing to spend other people’s money. 


2304. (Chairman.) As regards in-door relief, the Com- Workhouse 

mission of 1834 gave special attention to the plans for plans: 
workhouses, did they not.?—You will find in the first Report of 
report of the Commission some model plans for work- 2 
houses which seem to me to have a somewhat more than 
historic interest. There are two kinds of plan; one is a plan 
of workhouses invented by Sir Francis Head, who describes 
them as being labourers’ cottages turned into a hollow 
square, in which square the guardians can introduce any 
system of labour they think fit. That was practically 
the first idea of the Commissioners. They did not exactly 
accept Sir Francis’ description, but. still you will find in 
Kent all the old workhouses built on that plan ; and if 
the Commissioners visit any workhouses they will be 
interested in seeing the gradual development of one of 
those workhouses built on that system into a modern 
workhouse. The other form was also curious; it 
was Bentham’s Panopticon. Bentham’s Panopticon was 
a sort of building like a star-fish with a tower in the middle. 
His idea was that it might be adopted both for prisons 
and for workhouses—you will remember that at one time 
he was a contractor for paupers. The master was appa- 
rently to sit in the middle of the tower and observe the 
operations of the paupers in the wings and in the yards 
between them. In England there are a good many 
panopticon workhouses still in existence. 


2305. I suppose the plans of the workhouses were a good Rate of 
deal regulated by the idea that there would be an abolition disapp2ar-- 
of able-bodied paupers?—So far as I read the early history, @2¢e¢ of able. 
the abolition of able-bodied paupers almost at once began odie ] 
to affect the construction of workhouses. The able- F*™?*™* 
bodied pauper disappeared very rapidly ; for instance in 
1842, 38 per cent. of the population of the workhouses 
were able-bodied ; in 1860 the figure had fallen to 15 per 
cent., and in 1890 to 13 per cent., but unfortunately in 
1905 there seems to be something like a recrudescence of 
the able-bodied paupers for the percentage went up to 18. 

What is meant by an able-bodied pauper we shall have to 
discuss later on. 


2306. Has the definition varied during that time ?—No 


2307. Were these workhouse plans you have told us of 
intended for rural districts ?—They were intended for all 
districts at that time. 

2308. There was a report of Dr. Smith that was made p, waward 
in 1867, which I think you want to refer to ?—Yes. There Smith’s 
was a very interesting report on forty provincial work- report on 
houses by Dr. Edward Smith in the year 1867. It is quite workhouses. 
evident from the figures he gives that the workhouse had 
then become pretty much what the workhouse is now, 
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Mr. James that is to say, a refuge for persons who are mainly old and 

Stewart sick. Even then the workhouse was a good deal simpler 

Davy, C.B. in construction than it is now, for I find on my notes that 

———___ in 1866 the Kensington ratepayers objected to a work- 

29 Jan. 1906. }ouse as being too costly, —and it was for 400 beds, the site 
to cost £4,000 and the building to cost £13,000, 





State of 2309. Then the conditions of those inside the workhouse 
workhouses having so materially changed, I believe there was legisla- 
in 1867. tion in 1867 for the purpose of improving the conditions in 


London ?—Attention was called to the state of the London 
workhouses, and various reports were made upon them 
which you will find summarised in the speech which Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy made in 1867 when he introduced his 
Act. The condition of the London workhouses was in- 
tolerably bad ; and I may say—though I cannot refer to 
the particular Blue-book at this moment—that the con- 
ditions of some of the north country workhouses were also 
very bad indeed. It is from about the seventies that the 
beginning of these very expensive workhouse buildings 
and workhouse infirmaries may be said to date, that is, 
the modern workhouse as it is now had its origin about 
that period. 

2310. I believe the Local Government Board or the 
Poor Law Board took special precautions by issuing 
Authority as orders as regards the management of the workhouse ?— 
to workhouse Up to 1890 the rules for the government of workhouses 
inmates since were not much changed, but since that period there have 
1885, been a succession of orders mainly with the intention of 

ameliorating the condition of the workhouse inmate. 
For instance, in 1885 there was a circular as to married 
couples in workhouses, pointing out to the guardians 
what the law was. I need not remind the Commission 
that the law is that if both husband and wife are above 
sixty years of age they have a right to live with one 
another, and that if one is above sixty they may live 
together with the permission of the guardians. In 1891 
there was a circular addressed to the General Inspectors 
as to the supply of books in workhouses, and of toys 
for the children. In 1892 there was an order permitting 
the guardians to give the inmates of workhouses tobacco 
and snuff. In 1893 there was a very important order 
which authorised the appointment of Ladies’ Visiting 
Committees and which gave the right of visiting the 
workhouses to every individual guardian. In 1894 there 
was an order which allowed the guardians to give dry 
tea, sugar and milk to the women, so that they might 
make their own tea. In 1896. there was a further circular 
as to the classification of inmates. In 1897 came perhaps 
the most important order of all, the nursing order. In 
1900 there was a new dietary order; I do not know 
whether I should class that with the other orders as making 
a change for the better in the conditions of workhouse life. 
I rather prefer to look upon that order as one of decen- 
tralisation and simplification, but I may as well include it in 
my list. Then lastly came the circular of August, 1900, as to 
the treatment of the aged deserving poor, as they called 
them. You will notice how very rapidly all these orders 
have come one after the other since the year 1890; 
that year forms a sort of epoch in PoorLaw administration. 
The effect will have to be tested by statistics. 


Fosult of 2311. Were these orders which were issued by the 
recommenda. Local Government Board the result of legislation ?— 


Orders and 
circulars of 
Central 


tions of They were the result of the recommendations of Select 
Select Committees. 
Committees. 


2312. And of what I suppose I may call the pressure 
of public opinion, or at any rate of a certain class of 
public opinion ?—Yes, I suppose they were. 


Movements 2313. Having described to us the improvement which 


a indoor has taken place in the workhouses in recent years, will 
Sa otis you now tell us the nature of the workhouse test ?— 
aera ‘8 _ It is often held that workhouses are ceasing to be deterrent, 


and that statement will be repeated to you, I have no 
doubt, by many of your witnesses. I have caused to be pre- 
pared a diagram (See Appendix Vol. I.(A),No.V. (10),) which 
shows, toughly, what the progress of in-door pauperism has 
been in relation to population and to able-bodied pauper- 
ism. You will find that in-door pauperism from 1860 up to 
_ 1895 has kept pretty constant, sometimes up, sometimes 
down, but still, so to speak, clinging to the line of population 
till the year 1900, and then you see how rapidly the 
curve goes straight up; it had kept pretty well at 7 per 
1,000, and now it has gone up to something more. 
23134. Does that rise point to any change in workhouse 
conditions ?—That is a very important question, and I 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE‘ . 


should first like to make one point before we discuss that « Trreducible 
question. It has always appeared to me that there is an minimum” 
irreducible minimum of pauperism—whatever it may be; of pauperisyy 
that is to say, that in any organised community there . 
must be a certain number of impotent folk, who must be 
kept in an institution ultimately. I think it is quite clear | 
that that must be so. What that irreducible minimum 

is, is a much more difficult question, because you have 

to consider that the minimum may be provided for in 

ways which are not known to the Poor Law, as, for in- 

stance, by the help of friends, or by charity, and thus it 

may be taken off therates. A good many years ago I en- 

deavoured, on my own account, to get some sort of rough 

idea of what the minimum was. I took a good deal of 

pains in a certain Lancashire union, and I made out 

then that it was something like 1-1 per cent. I then 

asked a French friend of mine to make the same sort . 
of investigation in France, and he did’it, I am. perfectly 

certain, with a great deal cf care, and arrived at much , 
the same conclusion. I think now that I put the mini- 
mum much too high; but that is not certain. It 
certa‘nly would appear too high looking to the fact 
that the indoor pauperism clings about the figure of 7 
per 1000; but then you have to add to that the lunatics 
in asylums, and the charity folk, and a certain proportion 
of out-door paupers, who evidently ought to be receiving 
in-door relief. I have dealt somewhat at length with thi 

point, but it is a mere theory of mine, and no person that 
I have been able to discover who has any expert knowledge 
as a statistician (which I certainly have not) has gone into 
the matter. But I do submit that it is a very important 
point in considering this question of in-door pauperism, 
because, the nearer you get to the irreducible minimum, 
the harder it is by any administrative means to decrease % 
your indoor pauperism, because your margin is so much 
smaller. 


2314. 1:1 per cent. was the figure that you named as 
the irreducible minimum of pauperism in this country, 
and that is also, I think, the figure arrived at by a gentle- 
man who investigated it in France; does that include 
only those who applied for public relief, or does it include 
all these who are unable to maintain themselves ?—It 
was meant to include those members of the community 
that must ex necessitate ret be maintained by somebody or 
another in an institution—or should be. 


2315. And their dependants ?—They, most of them, 
would not have dependants. They would be lunatics, 
they would be cripples, they would be blind; they — 
would be the ones with chronic ill health. 


2316. I am afraid I interrupted you just now ?—That 
is all I have to say on this point of the irreducible minimum, 
and I put it with a good deal of hesitation. 


2317. Whatever might be the deterrent character of a The 
workhouse there still will be a large number of persons workhouse 
who are compelled by their necessities to go to the work- test. 
house, will there not ?—Yes. That takes me to my 
next point, which is the question of the deterrency of a 
workhouse. That is an old point. Sir Francis Head in gj. prancis 
1835 said, “It is no use building workhouses unless we ffeaq’s 
have sense and firmness enough to regulate them justly. opinion. 
They are to be inhabited by the lowest and poorest class 
of society, and before bread and cheese, bread and butter, 
suet puddings, meat puddings, tea, milk and vegetables 
be pronounced insufficient for the paupers’ diet we ought 
to raise the wages of the English labourer. For we have no 
moral right to break his spirit by elevating the poorest 
above the poor.” There you evidently see, reading 
between the lines, that there was already a tendency to 
make the workhouses more comfortable than Sir Francis 
Head, at all events, held to be justifiable. Again a few 
years later, the Commissioners say, “ With regard to the 
aged and infirm there is a strong disposition on the part 
of a portion of the public so to modify the arrangements 
of workhouses as to place them on the footing of alms- 
houses.” a 

2318. The standard of comfort in workhouses has (ause of ris¢ 
risen, and I understand your contention is that it has i standara 
risen because the great bulk of those inside the workhouse dean Hel he 
are people who are aged or infirm, and it is not possible 
to make their conditions inside the workhouse worse than 
would be the conditions of people of the same class of life 
if they were outside the workhouse ?—That is partly the 
reason. Another reason seems to me to be that the 
workhouse comforts must bear a relation to the standard 
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of living of the lowest classes, and as the latter standard 
of living becomes better the workhouse comforts may 
safely be extended. I think that on a matter of this 
importance I can, without taking up too much of the time 
of the Commission, point out what the original idea of the 
workhouse test was. The best illustration that I have 
seen is in connection with the Irish Poor Law. I have 
here a report which was made in 1879 as to the amalgama- 
tion of certain Irish unions for Lunatic Asylum purposes ; 
and in that report the Commissioners quote from the writ- 
ings of Sir George Cornewall Lewis. It was alleged that if 
you introduced the workhouse system into Ireland it would 
break down, for you could not possibly make a workhouse 
of so low a standard of comfort that it would be deterrent 
to the Irish cottar “That mew was very strongly pressed 
on the English Commissioners at the time, and Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis says, ‘‘Now the whole of this 
reasoning must, it is evident, fall to the ground, if it 
can be made evident that the lowering of the 
diet is not in fact the keystone of the workhouse system 
in England, and that the success of this system under the 
operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act has been 
owing to a highly different cause . . . .The true sanction 
of the workhouse system is to be looked for in a different 
quarter. A man struggling with poverty would be 
content to live in a public institution, on a worse fare 
than the most rigid parochial economists have ever 
ventured to introduce into a workhouse, if he was per- 
mitted to spend his time in idleness, to go in and out of the 
house at pleasure and to live in the house with his wife 
and family. It is the compulsory labour, the discipline, 
and the classification, which are the real objects of the 
pauper’s dislike. The mere physical comforts of a public 
institution must always be in many respects superior to 
those attainable by a poor man in his own dwelling. The 
inmate of a workhouse is certain, whatever may be the 
quality of his food, to have enough of it; he will never, 
except for punishment, be reduced to short commons ; 
this security alone is of considerable importance to a poor 
man.” But he has to give up his personal liberty, and 
that is the true nature of the workhouse test as it was 
understood at that time. What the effect of the intro- 
duction of workhouses into Ireland was is a point which 
must be perfectly well known to this Commission, but it 
certainly never broke down owing to the rush of people 
to get into them. [ should never be afraid of increased 
comforts in workhouses, provided there was a restraint 
on liberty, and that discipline was maintained. It seems 
to me that the real point was touched in quite early days 
by one of the Commissioners, Mr. Tufnell, who says that 
many inmates of the new workhouses have expressed 
their contentment, and that many people have altered 
their opinion of the harshness of the law after a visit to 
one of the new workhouses. He goes on: ‘‘ This process, 
however, always is to me fraught with evil forebodings 
the realisation of which can only be prevented by care- 
fully keeping up what seems to me our sole barrier against 
them, namely, a system of restraint ’’—all of which brings 
me to the point to which I wish specially to call the atten- 
tion of the Commission. . If it be the fact that workhouses 
in certain districts, notably in London, have to a certain 
extent ceased to be deterrent, I suggest that possibly the 
explanation is not to be found so much in these Orders and 
Circulars for amelioration, as I will call them, as to the 
fact that in a great many workhouses the inmates have an 
amount of leave of absence which, according to my view, 
is quite excessive. I have detained the Commission at 
some length on this subject, because I feel that it is an 
important matter on which the Local Government Board 
itself wants help. We want to know the fact as to whether 
workhouses are ceasing to be deterrent, and if they are, 
whether the change is not attributable to a very large 
extent to the amount of leave which is given to in- 
mates, 


2319. Could you describe to the Commission the sort 
of leave which is given and its duration ?—In some 
London unions everybody over sixty perhaps would go 
out for the whole of Monday, and some other people 
would go out on Tuesday ; then on Wednesday friends 
would visit, and so on. This matter was very much 
brought to my notice some years ago when I was 
chairman of a committee on workhouse accounts. We 
found that one of the difficulties was framing forms of 
account which would meet the fact that on certain 
days in the week hundreds of people were outside the 
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workhouse, and therefore not eating their food. The Mp, James 
whole accounts had to be re-arranged to meet that — Stewart 
difficulty, as Dr. Downes knows. Davy, C.B. 


2320. Did they get no allowance for going out ?—No. 29 Jan. 1906. 
I remember very well some years ago that in an urban 
workhouse in my district I found that practically the 
whole of the old people went out on one day in the week, 
and ¢hat a certain proportion of them who were indus- 
trious got a day’s charing 





2321. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) There is a system in 
Marylebone, at least so I was informed three years ago, 
that 300 males go out one week and 300 females the 


next week ?—That shows a certain amount of selec- 


tion 


2322. (Chairman.) What is urged on behalf of this leave Leave of 
of absence ? Does it make it easier for the master of the absence 
workhouse to maintain order and discipline ?—I think helpful to 
it is only part of the general desire to treat a destitute “scipline. 
person in a workhouse in a very kindly way. 


2323. (Mr. Nunn.) But it does give the guardians a 
means of light punishment which they otherwise would 
not possess, does it not ?—It certainly is useful in that 
way. 

2324. May I make it quite clear? The argument in Limits to 
favour of the loss of personal liberty as the chief element deterrency of 
in ineligibility does not apply to persons who are too sick loss of 
even to desire to leave the houses, if in infirmary work- liberty. 
houses, does it.?—No. The whole question of institu- 
tional relief to the sick is a very difficult one, and it is 
none the less difficult because the question is more or 
less acute in largely populated urban unions only, 
especially in London. 


2325. (Chairman.) It would not apply in the same 
degree to people beyond a certain age, would it ?— 
No. 


2326. It would not apply, because they would not have 
the same power of locomotion ?—There my theory of 
the irreducible minimum comes in. The conditions 
of workhouse life would only affect a certain proportion 
of the inmates, and would not affect the class you 
mention and the class of the sick. 


2327. (Mr. Booth.) Is leave of absence confined to 
those who are over a certain age ?—I think you will 
find great variation in different unions on that matter ; 
but in all Poor Law matters the exception tends to become 
the rule. 


2328. (Chairman.) IT suppose it makes things work Report as to 


smoothly inside a workhouse ?—I think so. “leave of 
: : . absence ” in 
2329. (Mr. Nunn.) This leave makes it easier for Tondon 
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children to persuade their parents to go into the work- 
house instead of having to keep them at home 
does it not ?—It does. 


2330. (The O’Conor Don.) Speaking of leave 
absence, cannot a pauper leave at any time he likes ?— 
He can discharge himself when he likes. 


2331. And he can come in the next day, 
He can. 


2332. You cannot therefore prevent his absence, 
whether you call it leave or not, because it is in the 
discretion of the pauper to take it or not ?—It is within 
his discretion to discharge himself, but then if he dis- 
charges himself more than once within the month he is 
kept twenty-four hours, and if he discharges himself 
more frequently he is kept forty-eight hours, and so on. 
up to 168 hours. 


2333. Do they get leave of absence without discharging Rani 
themselves ?—Yes, and they go out in the workhouse yent of 
clothes. In a great many unions now the paupers are distinctive 
dressed in ordinary clothes; that is, the dress of the workhouse 
workhouse inmate is supposed to be assimilated to the dress. 
dress of the people outside. That makes the leave of 
absence rather better perhaps. 


2334. (Sir Samuel Provis.) It is in the discretion of Procedure for 
the guardians, is it not, to determine whether they will granting 
grant leave of absence from the workhouse to a pauper ? thes 
—Quite so. - 


2335. The practice is, is it not, to give general directions 
to the master, and the master, acting on those general 
directions, exercises his own discretion ?—Yes; ho is. 
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supposed to be able to refuse inmates leave, but it is 
very unpopular to do so. 


2336. (Mr. Nunn.) Does not the master bring up 
special cases for the guardians to decide ?—I_ should 
think that would be very much a matter of the internal 
administration of the unions. 


2337. (Miss Hill.) Is there not a tendency in certan 
unions to allow the men to go out for several days together 
and leave their families in the house ?—I have seen 
that. 


2338. (Chairman). I think your next subject is the 
question ofthe Nursing Order issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board; will you tell us something about that 
Order ?—I think that the Order of the Board which 
has done most to improve the conditions of workhouses 
is the Nursing Order which was issued in August, 1897. 
The effect of that Order has been to increase the total 
number of nurses who are employed in workhouses in 
England from 3,658 to 5,895. In 1896 there were 
no superintendent nurses, but there were 1,651 nurses 
in town workhouses; in 1901 there were 164 superin- 
tendent nurses and 2,413 other nurses in town work- 
houses ; and in 1905 the latter number had amounted to 
2,646, with 163 superintendent nurses. In country 
workhouses the numbers were in 1896, 498 ; in 1901, 704, 
with 63 superintendents, and in 1905, 759, with 68 
superintendents. The numbers in separate infirmaries 
showed a corresponding increase. Therefore, the Order 
may be considered to have been extremely effective 
in increasing the number of nurses. 


2339. Side by side with this growth of nurses there 
was a separation of infirmaries from workhouses, was there 
not ?—Yes. I should like, before I quit the subject 
of the nurses, to refer to a Report which was made by 
Dr. Edward Smith in 1867, in which he points out the 
difficulties of getting nurses in country workhouses. 
He says, “There are three grounds upon which the 
guardians base their hesitation to appoint paid nurses, 
namely, first, that in small workhouses containing, 
say, less than 100 inmates, the number of sick is very 
small and not too large to be under the direct care of 
the matron; second, that of the so-called sick five- 
sixths of these are aged and infirm and require no special 
skill to be bestowed upon them; and third, that there 
are in most workhouses one or more women who have 
acted as nurses for many years, and who are quite as 
competent to discharge the duties of nurses as those 
who usually apply for the paid offices.’ He goes on 
in this tentative sort of way, and says: ‘‘ Upon the 
whole I am of opinion that in every workhouse there 
should be a responsible, and as far as possible, a 
trained nurse.” The difference in the point of view 
is immense. Now the Order provides that in every 
workhouse there shall be no pauper nursing, and, that 
pauper attendance shall only be allowed by the express 
direction of the medical officer. It provides for the 
appointment of a superintendent nurse in certain cases, 
and, more important than all, it makes the medical 
officer directly responsible in this way, that if he wants 
a nurse for a particular case, it is his duty to request the 
master of the workhouse to get him one; so that a 
medical officer cannot now complain that the nursing 
is insufficient ; if it is, it is his own fault. 

2340. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is there a trained 
nurse now in every workhouse ?—There is in almost every 
workhouse. Of course there are some very small work- 
houses where there are no sick. 

2341. (Chairman.) If that finishes what you have 
to say about nurses, perhaps you will now tell us something 
about the separation of infirmaries from workhouses 
generally ?—There is a considerable movement in favour 
of the separation of the whole administration of infirmaries 
from that of workhouses, and a complete return will be 
handed in of the number of cases where infirmaries are 
self-administered and have very little to do with the 
-workhouses at all. Sometimes the guardians make pro- 
posals for the entire separation of the infirmary from 
+he workhouse, and sometimes they say openly that their 
object is to run the Poor Law Infirmary as a charitable 
hospital, and they point out—as a deputation a week or 
two ago pointed out to me—that in certain towns a man 
who goes into a separate infirmary is not disfranchised. 
As 1 have told the Commission before, some revising 
parristers take that view; and this deputation told me 


that their object was to build an infirmary so separated Effex 
from the workhouse that it should not in any way deter fran 
a sick person from using it, and should not disfranchise 
him if he did use it. Im connection with that point I 
may say that we have frequent proposals to use different 
terms for designating the various Poor Law establish- 
ments. We have proposals to call a pauper a poor person, 

we have proposals to call workhouses homes of rest, 
and we have proposals to call an asylum a mental hospital, 

all of which is not without its significance; I suppose 
from the point of view of the English language it has Ch 
but a small significance, but it does show the sort of an 
process which is going on in the minds of some local ,om 
administrators. I think in certain orders we have allowed ture 
the paupers to be called poor persons in certain connections, 

and 1 think we have allowed the term pvorhouse to be 
used for workhouse ; but our principle is that the source 

of the aid which is given by the institution should not 

be concealed, so that one should be perfectly certain 
from the name by which vne institution went whether it 

was a rate institution or not. 


2342. Have you any evidence to show that a somewhat 

different class of person is making use of these infirmaries Typ 
to those who were in the habit of going there formerly ?— inm: 
We have, 1 think, nothing but general evidence, and sepa 
some statistical indications that that process is going on, 2! 
We are, as I said in a former part of my evidence, tapping 
a social stratum which was not formerly accustomed 
to yield pauperism, and a great many people go into 
sick asylums now who would not have gone into them 
in the olddays. Thisdiagram (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. V. (10)) will be further supplemented by another 
(Appendix Vol. I. (A), V. (11)) which I hope will be 
ready in a day or two, which will show the number of sick 
included in the able-bodied line. According te our some- 
what extraordinary classification for statistical purposes, in 
the able-bodied is included a certain proportion of sick— 
called “ able-bodied, temporarily sick’’—and that will be 
the class of sick, namely, the comparatively young and 
curable sick, who would be tempted into Poor Law insti- 
tutions by their complete separation from the workhouse. 
You will notice in the diagram that the able-bodied line 
showed an enormous drop, but that now there is a 
recrudescence of it, and it has come right up again. That 
is a point on which you will be able to form a much 
better opinion when you have before you the statistical 
memorandum which is being prepared, for there you will 
get the exact figures, and the diagram is merely a rough 
indication of what the figures mean, 


9343. If that ends what you wish to say about the Cla 
growth of infirmaries, we will now go to the question of 1 
of the classification of workhouse inmates ?—With regard ‘"™ 
to that classification, I may say that it is a point on which 
a very great deal has been heard in the last ten years, 
and it is a pcint which no doubt will be dwelt upon by 
a good many of the witnesses before this Commission. 

In the different circulars in regard to these matters, we 
have dwelt rather on the hardships which the deserving 
and decent inmate would have to suffer from association 
with the more disorderly ones, and we have suggested 
the provision of cubicles, separate apartments, and 
so on. Iam bound to say that I do not think, taking the 
whole of England together, that those recommendations 
have had very much effect. In some unions they have 
been carried out, but my impression—and it must of neces- 
sity be only a general impression—is that more unions 
tried it and then dropped it. It is pointed out in some 
of the more recent reports, and it is my own experience, 
that the complaints by the paupers themselves as to 
want of classification are very rare. You may hear from Co 
time to time of a pauper who will complain of somebody ¢la 
who is noisy or of a lunatic; but a general complaint ue 
that they are mixed up with company that they are not 
accustomed to, or not familiar with, is very rare ; and 
in my experience classification in that sense according 
to character or conduct has been more or less dropped. 
Experience has shewn that it is not a thing that the 
paupers themselves care very much about. A person 
who is a pauper in a workhouse is bound to be pretty 
well behaved ; he is usually old, he is by force of cireum- 
stances sober, and really the only vice left to him is pro- 
bably bad language, and the inmate comes from 
a class which has not the same dislike to bad 
language that another class would have. I think 
the fact is undoubted that the people are not very anxious 
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to be classified by force, or by regulations of the guar- 
dians; and I think many reasons can be given in explana- 
tion. I should say myself that the real reason is that, 
an old man or an old woman may have all the virtues 
but they may be abominably disagreeable to live with, 
and they may have all the vices and yet be rather amusing 
persons. I think that the whole classification question 
has been made too much of. 


2344. So that you would not advocate its further 
development ?—If the people want to be classified and 
there is room in the workhouse, I do not think there is 
a decent visiting committee or a decent master that 
would not meet their wishes and let them be classified ; 
but to classify them compulsorily in order to moralise 
them, I think is absurd. 


2345. (Mr. Nunn.) I think it is the case that girls over 
the age of fifteen and women are practically classified 
together, are they not, and is that not a case in which 
a further classification does seem absolutely necessary ?— 
—Yes, in a case of that sort; but that is not for the com- 
fort either of the girl or of the woman—it is for the pur- 
pose of discipline. 


2346. And to avoid the possible demoralisation of the 
girl’s character ?—Yes. The reason for that further 
classification would) be the same as the reason for the 
classification of children generally. 


2347. But it could not be demanded under the present 
orders, could it ?—It is not in the General Consolidated 
Order, but, as I say, if they have room the visiting com- 
mittee will doit. I think one of the greatest evils is the 
over-crowding of town workhouses. That unfortunately 
goes on to a considerable extent at this moment, that is 
to say, the needs of the urban population have gone 
beyond the provisions of workhouses for them. 


2348. (Chairman.) If that finishes what you have to 
say about classification, we will now go to the question 
of employment in workhouses ?—The employment of 
people in workhouses is, I venture think, the most difficult 
and perhaps the most unsatisfactory part of the system. 
It isso very much easier in urban unions to allow the old 
people to sit about doing nothing than to give them some 
healthy occupation, that you will find that not nearly 
as many people have occupations as ought to have. I 
am talking now of the large urban unions. That is a 
point which is, I think, criticised by Dr. Aschrott who 
seems to me to bean exceptionally good witness both for 
and against our Poor Law system. He is an absolutely un- 
prejudiced man and not, I think, very fond of the English 
or of English ways, and he is a man of very great ability. 
He says of our workhouses generally that they are models 
for imitation ; he is very laudatory as to them generally, 
: and he says, “the proper mean is preserved between 
| humanitarian indulgence and the stringency demanded 
: by the interests of the community.’? But he says the 
utility of workhouse employment is unsatisfactory. Personally, 
Poe rules { do not think that any rules or regulations of my Board 
biect can do much to improve that. It must be improved by 

i the guardians and the masters themselves, but it will 
be greatly aided by the charitable ladies who visit the 
workhouses, and help us by carrying out what is known 

| as the Brabazon scheme and other similar schemes. The 
1¢e Brabazon Brabazon scheme, I may remark, is a revival of a practice 
heme. which is alluded to by the Commissioners of 1834 as being 
in operation in the Gravesend workhouse. Probably 
the Commission are quite well aware what the Brabazon 
scheme is, but I do not like to give any evidence on any 
Poor Law matter without again expressing the great obli- 
gations we are under to the inventors of that scheme, 
and to the ladies who carry it out. It has really intro- 
duced a new element of comfort and decent living into 
| numbers of workhouses. 


2349. I am afraid 1 am one of the ignorant, so I must 
ask you very shortly to state what the Brabazon scheme 
is ?—It is this, that ladies visit the old people and teach 
them to do something with their hands; they teach them 
to knit, sew, to do wool work, and all that sort of thing. 

2350. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I believe it is called 
the Brabazon scheme on account of its being introduced 
by the Countess of Meath when she was Lady Brabazon ? 
—I think it was due to Lady Meath, but I know that Mrs. 
Egerton of Bat le was an active pioneer. 

2351. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) They sell the proceeds, do 
they not ?—They sell the proceeds for the general benefit 
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of the workhouse inmates, and take care that the people 
who do the work know that they are working for the 
whole of the community, and not for themselves only. 


2352. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) The proceeds are used 
to some extent to buy materials for the future working 
of the scheme, are they not ?—Yes. 

2353. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is it in operation in 
many rural workhouses ?—I believe it is in a good many, 
but sometimes in an imperfect form: still it is making its 
way. 

2354. (Chairman) Who starts the fund ?—Some charit- 
able ladies, as a rule. 

2355. (Mr. Bentham.) Lady Meath lends the money, 
I believe ?—Yes, I think so, through an association. 


2356. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) They borrow through 
Lady Meath to begin with; she makes a loan of some 
£20 or £30, whatever it may be, for the cost of the original 
material, I think s—I believe that is so. They not only 
teach people to knit and so on, but they make use of the 
old men at their former occupations; for instance, if 
they find an old poacher in a workhouse he probably can 
make a rabbit net, and so on 
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2357. (Chairman.) There are other schemes at work, 
of course, for inmates of workhouses ; have you anything 
to say on those ?—In country workhouses the matter 
solves itself, because if you have land you will have work 
in suitable weather, and if you have stock you have always 
got some old men in the workhouse who are only too glad 
to look after the pigs and cows and soon. I think when 
you visit the country workhouses you will find that, as 
a rule, the old people have enough to do, certainly in 
decently good weather, to keep themselves fully occupied ; 
but that is not the case in large crowded urban unions, and 
I have always felt that that was a weak point which re- 
auired special attention. 


Employment 
of aged 
inmates in 
rural and 
urban work-- 
houses. 


2358. Would you advocate some more general system Sale of 
of finding occupation for these poor people ?—Yes. produce of - 
With regard to the whole question of the labour of work- pauper 
house inmates you have many difficulties. There is the laboar, 
difficulty which has arisen in the case of the sale of the 
proceeds of prison industry, that is to say, there are 
objections on the part of labour organisations and so on 
to selling in the open market anything which is made by 
pauper labour; and those objections led to Mr. Secretary 
Cross’s order with regard to the proceeds of prison 
labour, ‘There is a good deal to be said as to that, which 
I think is summed up pretty well in McCulloch’s Literature 
of Political Economy, to which I refer the Commission. 

He argues that it is perfectly legitimate and proper that 
the proceeds of prison or workhouse labour should be sold 
in the open market, and he seems to me to make some 
sort of a case. The point was put in rather a new light: 
to me the other day by the evidence o! Mr. Torr, who is a 
gentleman who has taken a great deal of interest in labour 
colonies. He said, if your labour colony did not buy any- 
thing, perhapsit ought not to sell anything, but you must.. 
remember that it buys from the outside, and to that 
extent, at all events, itis perfectly justified in selling to the- 
outside. So, I think, if you have organised labour in 
workhouses you have a perfect right to get rid of the- 
produce. ButI, myself, donot think that, unless we have 
a greater change in the workhouses towards the more 
able-bodied system than we have had for the last twenty 
or thirty years—and there are some indications of it— 
the question need trouble us much, because the present - 
inmates of the workhouses are not people who are likely - 
to produce to an extent which would interfere with the- 
labour market. P 


2359. If any system is started for the purposes you 
indicate, disciplinary and otherwise, by which work is 
given to inmates of a workhouse, 1 assume it may be urged 
on behalf of the guardians that the proceeds of the work 
would not pay for the cost of the system ?—Yes, it might. 


2360. Has that ever been urged as an argument ?— 
That, I think, is one of the points. 


2361. It is an extra charge on the ratepayers, simply in 
order to effect some moral improvement amongst the 
inmates of the workhouse ?—Yes. I am particularly 
anxious not to anticipate my evidence, but I may say in 
this connection that it has always seemed to me perfectly 
absurd that the body of men who will object to anything 
being sold out of a prison or a workhouse is exactly the 
same body of men who are very apt to allow a pauper who 
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is receiving out-relief to compete with the independent 
labourer outside. This seems to be an absolute incon- 
sistency. 


2362. Do you think that, on the whole, something might 
be done to systematise more the work for inmates in 
workhouses ?—Yes. 


2363. But are we to understand that you would ad- 
vocate it as a deterrent to going into the workhouse ?— 
No, I think not ; I would advocate it as a means of rational 
occupation. Speaking of the old people’s work, I do not 
think that that is a deterrent. I do not think that you 
can make old people do work of that nature, any more 
than you can enforce anything like hard labour on them 
in a convict prison. One of the most pathetic sights in 
the world is to see aged convicts doing what they call hard 
labour, which is simply knitting stockings and such things. 
You cannot in any institution enforce compulsory work 
on a man after he has attained a certain age. Iam merely 
talking of work now as a means of occupying the old 
people, and I would call it occupation rather than work. 
The subject of a deterrent must be dealt with when I have 
to answer questions about test houses in urban unions. 


2364. You mean test-huuses for the able-bodied, do 
you not ?—Yes. 


2365. That is the subject to which I think we have now 
come ; have you any suggestions to make on that head ?— 
I think that in all large urban communities you must have 
a test house where you can have task work for the able- 
bodied loafer. You will find a model house of that de- 
scription in Manchester, and it will be very interesting for 
the Commission to get the number of men that have been 
dealt with there. If you do not have a test house, you will 
have your workhouse crowded up with loafers, and you 
will have no means of keeping in check that class of the 
population who positively prefer an institutional life if it 
is given under anything like tolerable conditions. There 
seems to be a certain class of men who, as long as they are 
secure of to-morrow, do not in the least mind physical 
discomforts. In Germany, in their labour colonies, 
they have got a very good name for this class of 
men. If I may translate it roughly, they call them 
colony loafers. Unless you have a test workhouse, 
you will never be able to deal with those men. So 
far as the large communities are concerned, it is 
better to have one big test house than one for each 
union. I understand that there has been a great trouble 
in London in getting proper test houses (which I 
have no doubt the Commission will corclude are requisite) 
because of the difficulty of getting combination among the 
guardians for the purpose. 


2366. Are the tests which are imposed at these houses 
upon the able-bodied uniform tests ?—They would be 
uniform in the same test house, and we should sanction 
the work, because, unless we sanction the work, there is 
always a difficulty in getting a conviction from a 
magistrate for refusing to do it. The work should 
be both irksome and unskilled ; and it is a problem to fix 
upon work of that character. You have got to find work 
which anybody can do, and which nearly everybody 
dislikes doing. It is no use giving your man stone-break- 
ing or oakum-picking, because that is highly skilled labour. 
You have got to give him something like corn-grinding or 
flint-crushing, cross-cut sawing, or some work of that sort, 
which is laborious and which is wholly unskilled. I need 
not dwell on the matter at any great length, because 1 
hope in a week or two the Report of the Vagrancy Com- 
mittee will be out; and in that report you will find the 
whole question of labour colonies, the work which can be 
done there, and the diet which should be given, dealt with 
at very considerable length. The evidence is of great 
value, and I hope that the report is of some value. 


2367. Your next subject, I think, is the complaints that 
are made as to the retention of imbeciles in workhouses ?— 
Yes. The Cottage Homes Committee in 1899 strongly 
recommended the removal of all imbeciles from work- 
houses ; and you will find in the inspectors’ reports, 
notably in those of Mr. Preston-Thomas, instances 
of the hardships which sane poor persons in workhouses, 
especially in smal! workhouses, undergo from their 
compulsory association with people of unsound 
mind. To make myself clear, I may say that all 
persons of unsound mind are statistically Junatics— 
they are lunatics in workhouses and lunatics in asylums— 
but the theory has always been from éarly days that the 
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asylum was for the violent, the dangerous, the curalle 
lunatic ; whereas the workhouse was for the chronic, the 
incurable, the harmless lunatic. Speaking very generally, 
the certificates for removal from workhouses used to be 
given not only by magistrates but by the chaplain of 
the workhouse and various other persons; and then 
the imbeciles were removed from the workhouses to the 
asylums. In those days the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
who visit paupers who happen to be lunatics in 
asylums as well as paupers who happen to be lunatics in 
workhouses, used to make the complaint that curable or 
violent lunatics were detained by boards of guardians 
in workhouses on the ground of economy. The cost in 
a workhouse was, say, less than half that in a lunatic 
asylum, and that was regarded as an inducement to 
guardians to retain these poor persons in the workhouses 
instead of sending them off to be cured in the asylums. 
That was an often reiterated complaint. It was one 
which I always resented, and which I never believed ; 
but that was my mere personal feeling about it. 
However, as time went on, the grant of 4s. per week 
was made in 1874, partly as a grant in aid of local 
taxation, and partly to meet that objection. Now, 
lunatics are kept in workhouses, but in far less numbers 
then thay used to be. There has been, as I think every- 
body admits, a great transfer of lunatics from the cheaper 
institutions to the more expensive ones ; and that process 
is still going on, but still there are many lunatics 
in workhouses. There are also some who are remanded 
there for fourteen days. But the proportion of lunatics 
now in workhouses is very much smailer than it used to be, 
aad varies immensely as between union and union. You 
will find in some workhouses that they have no lunatics 
at all, as all their lunatics are in asylums; and you will 
find in some others that they have 30 per cent. or perhaps 
40 per cent. of their lunatics in the workhouse. The 
possible explanation may be that if the guardians have 
room in the workhouse they will keep the lunatics there, 
but if they have no room in the workhouse, rather than 
build, they will make the county build for them, that is 
to say, they will send the lunatics to the county asylum 
by magistrate’s certificates. ‘The variation in the propor- 
tion of the number of lunatics in workhouses and in 
asylums chargeable to the several unions is so great 
as to suggest that it depends rather upon the fact 
whether the guardians want workhouse accommo- 
dation or do not want workhouse accommoda- 
tion. You cannot suppose that the lunatics in one union 
are more curable or more violent than the lunatics in 
another, and yet you will find, as I say, in some cases, 
100 per cent. in the asylums, and in others you will only 
find some 60 or 70 per cent. In the larger unions the 
imbeciles have separate wards, and the question of classi- 
fication does not occur; but in the smail workhouses the 
question of classification does occur, and is very largely 
influenced by the grant. 
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2368. Is the 4s. paid on behalf of all lunatics or only The “ Lunae 
on behalf of lunatics in asylums ?—It is only for those Grant.” 


lunatics who are in the asylums. 


2369. Then, putting all other considerations on one 
side, it is worth the while of a board of guardians to transfer 
as many of their lunatics as they possibly can into the 
asylums, is it not ?7—Yes, if they want accommodation. 

2370. Does the 4s. cover the extra cost ?—The 4s. 
was meant to exactly cover the difference between the 
workhouse cost and the asylum cost, so as to give no 
financial inducement in any way; but, as I shall show 
later on in my evidence, the cost of maintenance in 
asylums has increased very much indeed, and faster than 
the cost in the workhouses has increased; so that the 
grant does not in my judgment, act with the same force 
that it used to do. 


2371. (Mr. Patten-MacDougell.) Is the cost in asyiums Apportion- 
a charge upon the county, while in the workhouse it is ment of cos 


a charge upon the union ?—The guardians pay the main- of pauper 
lunatics in 
asylums. 


tenance charge out of the union funds, and the county 
pays the other charges. The maintenance, which varies 
from, say, 9s. to 14s. a week, is paid by the guardians in 
respect of each pauper sent from their union. 


2372. (Chairman.) May we say, broadly speaking, Effect of 
that the effect of the grant of 4s. per week has been ‘‘ Lunacy 
to secure better treatment ?—It has been to transfer Grant. 


the lunatic from the cheaper workhouse building to 
the more expensive asylum building, and to raise tle 
total cost of maintenance per lunatic to about 
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£28 a year. It has often been done within my own 
knowledge for the express purpose of providing this 
or that union with additional accommodation. Whether 
the man is better off in the asylum or in the work- 
house, I do not know; personally I should prefer the 
country workhouse. 


2373. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Ti he goes to the 
asylum, he has much less chance of employment after- 
wards if he recovers, has he not ?—Much less. 


2374. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Would these imbeciles 
be kept in the infirmary part of the workhouse ?—Some 
would be in the infirmary, and some would not be in the 
infirmary. 1 should like to say that I rather think that 
this question of the separation of lunatics has been just a 
little exaggerated. 1 know that you can easily instance 
cases where a noisy lunatic or a lunatic who is offensive 
to the eye may be a real grievance to other persons in 
the workhouse; but there are lots of lunatics who are 
not anything of the sort. I have some lunatics in work- 
houses who are very old acquaintances of mine, and I 
cannot help remembering a case where the life of an 
infant was absolutely saved by the care which an imbecile 
girl bestowed upon her. So that if there are exceptional] 
instances one way, there are exceptional instances the 
other way, and I do not myself believe that in a very large 
number of cases there was very much grievance amongst 
the old people. I have often asked them about it, and 
they have said: “We don’t mind poor Mrs. So-and-so, 
she does not do any harm.” Still what my board have 
got to do—they have been instructed to do it, and their 
inspectors’ reports in some instances point to the necessity 
of doing it—is to devise and recommend some means 
whereby lunatics shall be taken out of workhouses 
altogether ; and if the Commission will permit me, I 
should like to say, speaking entirely for myself, my own 
view of what the procedure ought to be. 1 think the 
matter might be settled once for all if all lunatics were 
made a county charge. The county council would then 
ke responsible for lunatics in workhouses, for lunatics in 
asylums, and, 1 should hope, for certain classes of the 
feeble-minded and epileptics who are not sufficiently 
provided for under the existing law. They would then 
be able to make, as they can under the existing law, 
bargains with certain of the unions (which have separate 
accommodation for them) to take in lunatics; or they 
might, with the consent of my board, pay for individual 
lunatics, or they might remove the lunatics to the asylum, 
or they might classify them ; and if they had to build 
they would surely build not on the asylum scale, but on 
the workhouse scale for these people. 1t may be that an 
expenditure of £500 or £600 a bed is justifiable for lunatics 
who are either curable or dangerous; but it cannot be 
that such an expenditure is justifiable for people who are 
harmless and incurable. Lunatics in asylums must— 
and we know they must—contain a great number of 
persons who are perfectly harmless and quite incurable ; 
what the exact proportion is we do not know, because you 
must remember that the pauper in the lunatic asylum is 
not under the same inspection as a pauper anywhere else. 
He is under the inspection of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
and we have nothing to do with asylums. I venture 
to think that the true remedy is the centralisation of the 
administration, koth in the county, and in the central 
administration. 1 think the bodies who look after the 
lunatics in workhouses and in asylums shculd be the 
same bodies both locally and centrally. 


2375. Then that would necessitate the inspectors of 
the county authorities having access to workhouses in 
which there were any lunatics ?—Or the inspectors of 
workhouses having access to the lunatic asylums for the 
purpose of inspecting the pauper lunatics there, and 
bringing the classiftcation into line. 


2376. Have they not access now to the county asylums ? 
—No. 


2377. Then when a lunatic is transferred to an asylum 
is the Poor Law authority no longer responsible ?—That 
is so. Every board of guardians visit the asylum from 
time to time and look at their own patients, that is, the 
patients for whom they pay ; but that is all that they do. 


2378. (Mr. Loch.) Would not the bulk of the persons 
transferred be classed as harmless senile dements ?—They 
are not altogether senile dements. 
and they vary from the senile dement to the half-baked 
youth. 
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2379. The larger clearance, as it were, from the work- 
houses, would be rather of the aged infirm, 1 take it ?—1 
do not think so. As the 4s. removes most of the financial 
objections to the transfer, the moment the pauper becomes ; 
old and troublesome, the master or the medical officer find 29 J@n- 1906. 
very good reasons for taking him before a magistrate. p...edure 
Since the Lunacy Act, 1890, the certificates for removal and f+ detention 
for retention in workhouses have been given with a great and removal 
deal more formality than was formerly the case, and now a of lunatics. 
man cannot be detained in a workhouse without a certifi- 
cate of the justices; whereas, formerly he could be 
detained on the certificate of the medical officer. Here, 1 
am anticipating my evidence again, but I should like to 
point out, as showing the importance of this question, 
that in the year 1894 the maintenance of lunatics in 
county and borough asylums and registered hospitals 
cost £1,466,185, and in the year 1904, that is, only ten 
years later, the cost of maintenance amounted to 
£2,286,652, which shows a most ominous increase. (See 
Appendix Vol. I (A), No. V. (18).) 


2380. (The O’Coxror Don.) Is not the certificate of the 
magistrates rather a matter of form, once the medical 
certificate has been given ?—I should not like to say it is 
a matter of form, because I have known many cases where 
a man has been remanded for a further period. 
Increase in 


2381. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Has the increase in the nubeoee 
number of individual lunatics in asylums Reet Why BTO= | natics and 
portion to the increase in cost ?—No, it has not been their cost. 
proportionate at all; the cost has gone up faster than 
the numbers. 
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2382. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say with Aged Poor 
regard to the recommendations of the Aged Poor Com- Commission 
mission, and the Cottage Homes Committee of 1899 ?— and Cottage 
I cannot, at the moment, find my reterence to the report Hay, ar 
of the Aged Poor Commission. I think I have already na oe eee 
3 : : : unatics in 
said that the Cottage Homes Committee in 1899 recom- yorkhouses. 
mended the removal of all lunatics from workhouses ; 


and the Commission did so, too, I think. Combraticn 


2383. Will you now kindly tell us your views about of unions for 
workhouse classification ?—It has often been suggested, Workhouse 
with a view to the classification of inmates and the securing ©!#8ification. 
of better nursing for the sick, that rural unions should be 
grouped. That is a point that is very often discussed, 
and the suggestion that it should be done was definitely 
made in a speech by Mr. Walter Long. The matter was 
considered by the Cottage Homes Committee in 1899, who Views of 
were rather opposed to it on the ground that such a classi- Cottage 
tication of rural unions would separate poor folk from their Homes” 
friends. Tomy mind that is an objection which undoubt- Committee. 
edly prevails to a certain extent ; it may be, perhaps, that it 
is a little exaggerated, but still, it is a pot against the 
proposal. What is more against the propcsal, from my Objections to 
point of view, is the absolute want of local support combinations. 
which schemes of that sort get. There is nothing on which 
the average guardian is more sensitive than any change 
in his area. He looks upon it as his right, and he does not 
like to be mixed up with the neighbours at all. It is 
quite impossible, except by general legislation, to get 
over that prejudice. I have had a hand on several 
occasions in amalgamations of this sort. They are the 
most invidious and difficult things which a general in- 
spector has to do. Quite old friends would make it a 
personal matter with you if they think you have been 
concerned in altering their landmarks—even in the 
strongest possible cases. I have one in my mind now, 
where the proposal was to amalgamate two unions, one of 
which had a workhouse with eleven inhabitants in it! 

There was absolutely no objection to the amalgamation 
that any reasonable man, as I thought, could see; 
but the opposition, the fighting, the influencing of 
Members of Parliament, was perfectly extraordinary. 
In another case where there were two unions, both with 
very bad workhouses, both with the same sort of popu- 
lation and in the same county, where it was suggested that 
they should be amalgamated and a joint workhouse built 
in a far more convenient spot than either of their present 
ones, there was absolutely no local support whatever for 
it. I held the inquiry, and I think there was one man 
only in the room who was in favour of the amalgamation. 
I was obliged to report to my board that the change was out 
of the question, because there was no local support. Iam 
perfectly certain that there is not a Commissioner in this 
room who would go down and see these unions, and look 
into the circumstances, and would not at once say, ob- 
viously, the thing to do is to have an amalgamation ; that 
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will save money, and willimprove everythingelse. But 
it was not to be. Although this Commission may, and 
the House of Commons may, my department cannot 
ignore the feeling which I say prevails in the country 
against any amalgamation scheme of this sort, which, 
as very many guardians suppcse, would lead up to a 
transfer of their business to the county councils. I 
think there is more difficulty now in this matter than there 
used to be. 


2384. Has the Local Government Board the power of 
over-riding local objections 7—We have ample powers. 
We can amalgamate. 

2385. Would the local friction that would be caused 
be such that in your department it is better not to exercise 
that power ?—I think it is one of those things, which, if it 
were left to the Local Government Board, would not be 
done; I mean to say, even if we had a recommendation 
in favour of it, I do not think we could do it. There is 
another point, namely, that you could amalgamate the 
unions, but in practice it is for the county councils to 


' amalgamate the sanitary districts. But if you are going 
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to amalgamate two unions, you should certainly be able 
to amalgamate the sanitary authorities as well; yet, if 
the county councils are not backing you, you will fail. 
There are two or three such cases that the Commission 
might very well investigate. We cannot pass by this 
recommendation as a mere recommendation made casually 
which can be neglected. It has been made very strongly ; 
and it is very strongly felt by some people that it is the 
true solution of certain difficulties as to the nursing, and 
so on in small country workhouses; so we have got to 
consider it. J have asked my colleague, Mr. Jenner-Fust, 
to look into and specially report on the matter. There 
is the county of Westmorland, for instance. The county 
of Westmorland, I think, has two unions in it, and three 
if not four workhouses. You would have thought that 
with a real self-governing area that was about good enough 
reason for amalgamation ; but I am told there is no sup- 
port whatever for the proposal to amalgamate. . 


2386. What might be done, do you think ?—I think 
the board might safely close some unnecessary work- 
houses. I think that, fortified with a strong recom- 
mendation by a Commission, we might do a good deal— 
not universally, by any means, but here and there— 
in regard to a case where a workhouse might be closed 
and a good deal of money saved thereby. A very good 
instance of that is where, owing to an accident (the 
occurrence of a fire) the workhouse at the Westhampnett 
Union was burnt down. They get on perfectly well 
without a workhouse, they board their paupers out, 
and they say it is more satisfactory, and it is cheaper. 
I know most of their paupers; the sick ones, certainly, 
are very much better attended to than they ever could 
have been attended to in the old House. You will find, 
here and there, instances of that kind, and I think advan- 
tage might be taken of those. 

2387. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Has the Board power 
to close without further legislation ?—We have power 
to close a workhouse. 

2388. (Sir Samuel Provis.) But it is only exercised 
where the workhouse is considered to be unfit for occu- 
pation as a workhouse, is it not ?—We have got to say 
that it is unfit. I have here the particulars of a case 
which I think is worth your attention; it is from a 
report which I got yesterday, and it refers to a workhouse 
in a very small union with a decaying population, the 
boundaries of the district not being satisfactory. There 
always appears to have been an idea that something 
would be done to obviate the necessity of building a 
workhouse, but our architect has been down, and he 
reports that the workhouse was built in 1836, at a cost 
of £4,000. He says of it: ‘“‘ Most of the floors on the 
ground are of stone or of bricks, and are much worn. 
The windows are of a bad shape, and the wards narrow, 
low, and poorly ventilated; in fact, the whole place 
seems to have remained pretty much as it was when it 
was completed sixty-five years ago. Having regard to 
all the circumstances, it would not be, in my opinion, 
possible to put the buildings, drainage, and heating 
into anything like a satisfactory condition without in- 
volving an outlay of £3,000 to £4,000, and to spend this 
sum on a cheap and rough building such as this is would 
be a most injudicious expenditure.” Then he Says : 
‘The only practical alternative would be to set to work 
on a scheme which would have for its,object the ultimate 
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reconstruction of the whole workhouse on modern lines.” 
The reconstruction of the whole workhouse on modern 
lines would mean an expenditure of ever so many thousand 
pounds—ten or fifteen, perhaps. What in the world are 
we to do in a case like that ? I have now asked that the 
inspector should report as to whether it would be possible 
to pull that workhouse down and close it. It is a very 
exceptional case, but it illustrates these two points— 
the difficulty of providing adequate accommodation in 
very poor unions, and the tendency that there is to 
recommend the very best. No architect likes patching 
up the £4,000 building. 

2389. (Chairman.) Now, I think we come to the subject 
of the relief of able-bodied men; I think you have a 
number of suggestions and observations to make on yoljef of 
that ?—Yes. I will begin with out-door relief, and I able bodied 
will endeavour to keep my evidence on that within the * 
narrowest possible limits. With regard to the powers — 
and duties of guardians, Sir Hugh Owen, when before 
the Select Committee on Want of Employment, put into 
the Appendix a memorandum,* which states concisely Sir Hest 


Ont-door 


> Owen. 
the powers and duties of relieving officers, and the effect 


of existing orders. If I were asked to put in anything of 
the sort, I should put in the same memorandum; I 
cannot add to it at all, or make it better. 

2390. (Mr. Phelps.) Could that memorandum be \ 
reprinted, as I should think it would be a very good 
thing for us to have it ?—I should think it could ; it only 
fills about three pages of the Blue Book. 

2391. (Chairman.) Would you now tell us what are 
the powers and duties of the guardians with regard to | 
out-door relief ?—The first point which must be borne Gyardians’ 
in mind throughout is that the powers of the guardians discretion 
with reference to the granting of relief are as extensive as to out-dc 
as they well can be. There is no limit to the amount of relief. 
relief which they can give, except reasonableness, of 
which the auditor is the judge. They have the rates to 
fall back upon, so that practically they can spend any- 
thing they please. They are the sole judges of who is 
to receive relief and who is not, subject only to the elastic 
provisions, or rather, I would say, the wide provisions 
of the Regulation Order or the Prohibitory Order. ‘It is 
in their hands to decide whether a pauper is to have relief 
in an institution, or whether he is to have out-door relief. 

2392. Perhaps you would now refer a little more fully 
to these two orders ?—The orders in questicn (and I 
have no doubt Mr. Adrian has pointed out to you what prohibitory 
they are) are the prohibitory order which is issued to and Regu- 
country unions and a great many urban unions, and the lation 
regulation order which is issued to London and to certain Orders. 
‘other unions which are mostly in Lancashire. Jf you 
look down the list of the unions which are exempted 
from the prohibitory order, I think outside London and 
Lancashire, you will not be able to find at first sight the 
reason why they were omitted, because there were certain- 
ly until quite recently some very small country unions 
under the regulation order. At the time of the | 
issue of the order, they probably had no worke | 
house, or for some reason of that kind they | 
were put under the regulation order. It would 
appear to be of very great importance that the prohibi- 
tory order should be issued wherever it can be issued, 
instead of the regulation order. It will be suggested 
to the Commission that this will be a reform of very great 
value ; and it will be suggested that there is no conceivable 
reason why it should not be done. So far as statistics 
show, the actual administration is rather stricter under 
the regulation order than it is under the prohibitory Compariso 
order; that is to say, a greater proportion of the relief of adminis- 
is institutional in London ("or which there are special tration und 
reasons, owing to the operation of the Metropolitan Poor no two 
Fund), and in Lancashire (where there is no Metropolitan ~T ers 
Poor Fund), than is the case in the bulk of the unions 
which are under the probibitory order ; from which, perhaps, 
the inference might be drawn that the orders have had 
no effect at all, or only a very small effect on the way 
in which relief has been administered, the whole thing 
depending on the guardians. I do not think that infer- 
ence would be quite justified by the facts. The Com- 
mission must remember that it is inevitable in growing 
urban unions with a large population that the Poor Law 
should be administered rather more on in-door lines than 


* Third Report of Select Committee on Distress from 
Want of Employment (H.C. 365-1895). Appendix No. 30, 
p. 557. 
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on out-door lines. For instance, in urban unions the 
rents are very much higher, and although, as relief is 
often given, the pauper has, on the face of it, nothing 
to live on, still he must, as a matter of fact, pay his rent 
somehow; and if the rent is higher, the scale of relief 
must be higher, and so the guardians will be less tempted 
by the usual fallacy of cheapness to give out-door relief. 
Then, again, in towns the poor live much more in lodgings, 
which are taken for a short period, than they do in the 
country. The guardians hesitate before offering the 
workhouse to an agricultural labourer who has possession 
of a cottage of his own, and who has some furniture. They 
do not like doing it. They think that if the man once 
leaves that cottage, he will never get back again and will 
stay in the workhouse all his life. There is no such ob- 
jection to offering the workhouse to a man who is living 
in a lodging in a town, and who practically has no furni- 
ture. I should say that it might be practicable, and cer- 
tainly would be useful to prohibit the granting of out-door 
relief altogether to people who have no furniture; for 
one thing there is no object init. There is another reason. 
In a town union where the population is large, matters 
are more left to the judgment of the chairman and of the 
relieving-officer than they are in a rural union. In a 
rural union, almost every pauper who has got anything 
to be said for him would have it said for him by the 
guardian of his parish, who is a neighbour. You can 
hardly judge in a dry light the case of the old woman 
that you meet every morning as you go out of your gate, 
and who probably has a tongue of her own; and so you 
have just a little feeling that it is better not to offend 
her. That is putting forward probably the best of the 
reasons which induce guardians to specially advocate 
a case from their own parish, All these reasons which 
I have enumerated working together, do make it very 
much easier to be strict in urban unions; in fact, as I 
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given in urban unions more strictly than in rural unions. 
That tendency is so strong as to over-ride altogether 
the difference of the check imposed on guardians by the 
prohibitory order, or by the regulation order. The 
reason why pauperism is less and administration stricter 
in the regulation unions than in the prohibitory unions 
is because they are urban unions, and so the conditions 
tend towards stricter relief. 


2393. Can you illustrate that ?—In Lancashire there 
are twenty unions with a pauperism of under 2 per cent., 
and in Lancashire they are all regulation unions. In 
Lincolnshire there is no union with a pauperism under 2 
per cent., and there are five of them with a pauperism of 
more than 4 per cent. Contrasts of that sort you find 
everywhere. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (14).) 


2394. In what you are now saying are you including 
London ?—The London administration is not comparable, 
in that as in many other particulars, with the country 
administration, from the simple fact that the whole cost 
of in-door relief is, in London, by the operation of the 
Metropolitan Poor Fund, paid off a larger area than the 
union. 


2395. But do not the same conditions hold good in 
London as those which you have described as prevailing 
in urban districts elsewhere ?—Yes; the in-door relief 
-of London is very much higher than the in-door relief of 
the country. 


2396. You have something to say now, I think, as 
regards the position of members of friendly societies ?—I 
suppose one of the most salient facts with regard to Poor 
Law relief is that practically no member of a sound friendly 
society is ever a pauper; when I say no member is ever 
a pauper I mean that the members who are are infinj- 
tesimally fewinnumber. Tliat point is well brought out 
in the evidence of Mr. B. Stead before the Aged Poor 
Commission, and it has been the subject of more than 
one Parliamentary Return which you will get. I do not 
propose to give any detailed evidence about friendly 
societies, but I have no doubt you will have that in 
plenty. I should like the Commission to ascertain for 
themselves the exact number of pence per week which will 
insure lifelong independence to a labourer. 


2397. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Do you mean in his old age ?— 
I mean in his old age as well. 


2398. (Chairman.) I assume there is a variation in the 
amount of contribution to these friendly societies ?—Yes. 
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2399. Have you anything to say about total abstainers, 
and whether they at all contribute to swell pauperism ?— 
You will find, I think, also that practically no total ab- 
stainer is ever a pauper. 
had been discovered in the county of Cornwall, but I 


think you will find that practically a man who is a total Total te: 
Stated like that, I think there abstinence 
The reason why a and 


abstainer is not a pauper. 
is a certain amount of cant about it. 


I was told last week that some 29 J 
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man who is an abstainer does not become a pauper is not pauperism. 


because he is a teetotaller, but because he has got suffi- 
cient moral courage and strength to submit to a present 
deprivation for some future good. It is for the Commis- 
sion to consider whether that amount of self-control is too 
great a task to ask of the ordinary English labourer ; 
but if he can exercise it, he may rely upon it that he will 
end as an independent man and not be a hanger on the 
body politic. 

2400. You say that neither members of friendly 
societies nor total abstainers become paupers even in 
their old age ?—That is so, I think. 

2401. That, would you say, is as far as your experience 
goes ?—That is as far as I wish to say now. 

2402. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Does that. apply to the 
country districts as well as to the urban districts ?— 
Yes. 

2403. (Mr. Nunn.) Then is the Out-door Relief 
(Friendly Societies) Act, 1904, practically a dead 
letter ?—No, it is not a dead letter. 


2404. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Does a tota! abstainer Pprift and 


mean a lifelong abstainer ?—1 think so. 


2405. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I should like to know 
whether you consider that that belongs to a general 
thrift of character, in other words, that it is not due so 
much to total abstention as to the kind of character which 
the man possesses, which enables him to exercise self 
control ?—It is the same mind behind the member of the 
friendly society and behind the total abstainer. 

2406. (Mr. Phelps.) The fact that the total abstainer 
does not become a pauper is the effect (as in the case of a 
member of a friendly society) of a common cause, and 
does not stand in the relation of cause and effect to the 
fact that he is a total abstainer ?—That is so. 


pauperism., 


2407. (Chairman.) That is a very important surmise Proposed 
of yours ; can you give us any clue which we could follow returns as to 
up as regards total abstainers 7—A return ad hoc from pauperism 
the general inspectors for a certain number of workhouses among total 


might help you. 
mission. I made exactly the same statement that I am 
making now in the year 1895, and I made it again in the 
year 1899, and I think if 1 had been wrong I should have 
heard that I was wrong. 

2408. The brewers and the distillers have not upset 
you ?—No. I should have heard very clearly that I was 
wrong if 1 had been wrong, but as a matter of fact I have 
heard nothing. 

2409. (Mr. Phelps.) Are the returns with regard to 
friendly societies available ?—Yes. 


That is the best I can do for the Com- #bstainers. 


One thing that really vege 


ought to be done is to absolutely crush out unsound Friendly 


friendly societies. 
and mostcruel. Ifyou had sat, as I have done for so many 
hours, on boards of guardians, you would be able to recall 
case after case where some poor man had helped himself 
for years, and then the society had broken up, and he 
was obliged in his old age to become a pauper, feeling 
his pauperism infinitely more keenly than if he had 
done nothing to help himself. 

2410. (Chairman.) Inasmuch as sound friendly societies 
from your practical experience, prevent their members 
becoming paupers, would you say that it is the business 
of the Government to prevent the starting of unsound 
friendly societies which, by breaking down, create 
pauperism ?—They bring the whole principle of friendly 
societies into disrepute, and, what is more, unfairly 
compete with the solvent societies. 

2411. 1 think you would allege that pauperism is a 


They are abominable institutions, Societies. 


matter which is a good deal regulated by administration 7 A‘dministra- 


—Yes. I am often asked what is the main cause of 
pauperism, and I am obliged to say that the main cause 
of pauperism is the guardians. It is the guardians whose 
administration makes pauperism. Pauperism to a certain 
extent follows trade. When I give you, as I hope to give 
you, the Board of Trade returns as to employment, you 
will see that there is a correspondence. (See Appendix 
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Vol. I. (A), No. V. (8).) You will see at once that 
the pauperism in country unions where the age of 
the inhabitants is much greater, must of necessity be 
higher than the pauperism in unions where the age limit 
is low. You will find that, according to the census 
returns, in some unions they will have as many as 800 
people over sixty years of age in every 10,000; you will 
find in other unions that the number of 800 falls to about 
400. Circumstances like those must make a difference ; 
but taking it over a large number of unions you will find, 
I think, that the rate of pauperism varies directly with 
the amount of out-door relief given. Sir William Chance’s 
book on The Better Administration of the Poor Law is 
full of such illustrations. It may, I suppose, be your 
present purpose to ask why Bradford had only a 
pauperism of 1-1 per cent. in 1901, I think, whereas Leeds 
had a pauperism of 2:6, the population of the two towns 
being approximately the same. I suggest that the cause 
of that difference is found in the fact that, whereas Brad- 
ford has only 1,200 out-door paupers, Leeds has 4,200, 
and that, whereas Bradford has 1,500 in-door paupers, 
there are 1,700 at Leeds. I hesitate to multiply instances 
of this sort, because they are so common, and they meet 
you everywhere. I have prepared a table (See Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. V. (14)) which, to a great extent, shews the 
matter, so far as the rate of pauperism goes. Take, for 
instance, two unions in Sussex which have practically no 
difference between them. One, Petworth, has a pauperism 
of 4-3, and the next union, which is Thakeham, has a 
pauperism of 2:3. The only conceivable difference is 
that in the one case the guardians give much out-door 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


relief, and in the other case they do not. 
most commonplace statement in Poor Law. 


2412. What return is that from which you have just 
quoted ?—This is a grouped return of every union in the 
country which has 6 per cent. of pauperism, 5 per cent., 
4 per cent. and so on. But of far greater impor- 
tance than even that point of comparing the unions one 
by one, is to take the history of a certain union and to see 
what happened to the number of paupers after certain 
changes of administration had been made. Sir William 
Chance’s book is full of illustrations of that. In his book 
you can see what happened at Brixworth, what happened 
at Bradfield, what happened at St. George’s-in-the-East, 
and so on—those are extreme unions, but what happens 
in an ordinary union is no less striking, for you will see 
that a very small change in the restriction of out-door 
relief will knock numbers off the pauper list quite as- 
tonishingly. I suppose the leading case is that one at 
Leeds, which has been so often quoted. It is quite an old 
story now. The Leeds Guardians, instead of each sitting 
on the Committee for his own ward, by a sort of self- 
denying ordinance, sat in other peoples’ wards, and the 
result was that some thousands a year were saved. That 
was before my time. I should like to add thatI am 
perfectly certain that what happened previously was a 
sort of unconscious action on the part of the guardians ; 


That is the 


Ido not think they purposely gave relief to their own - 


constituents, because they thought they would get some 
advantage from it. But there is a sort of unconsciou; 


fairness which comes to a man when he has got nothing 


to gain on either side. FE 
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Mr, Jamus Stuwart Davy, C.B., recalled; and further Examined. 


2413. (Chatrman.) At the close of your evidence 
yesterday, you advanced the proposition that pauperism 
was very largely regulated by administration; now I 
think we come to the point that in your judgment out- 
door relief in itself is insufficient, and must be supple- 
mented by other means of subsistence ; what have you 
to say on that ?—All the experts are unanimous in 
thinking that all domiciliary reliefis and must practically 
be supplemented by earnings and other sources of income. 
The fact is that where guardians are obliged by force 
of circumstances to undertake the whole cost of the 
relief, it is always in-door relief. With reference to out- 
door relief so supplemented, there is also a practical 
unanimity amongst administrators from the early Com- 
missioners down to the last strong evidence that I have 
in my mind with reference to it—that of Sir Hugh Owen— 
that all relief so supplemented must affect adversely the 
wages, or, which is the better term, the earnings, of the 
independent labourer. That is a point of very great 
difficulty. It seems to me, if you will forgive me 
for giving my own view on the matter, that it would 
be rather difficult to show that in rural districts, where 
of recent years there has been a great demand for labour, 
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the rate of wages or earnings has been diminished to _ 


any appreciable extent by the grant of out-door relief. 
In towns where there is occasionally a great demand on the 
part of the labourers for work, the case against out-door 
relief would be stronger. But I venture to put before the 
Commission this point, that whether earnings (and I prefer 
the word earnings to wages) are appreciably lowered or 
not, at allevents when any piece of work is done by a man 
in receipt of relief, that piece of workis done once for all, 
and cannot be done by the independent labourer. If 
I hire a pauper in receipt of out-door relief, who by the 
fact of his out-door relief is enabled to remain on the 
labour market, to, say, sweep my carriage drive or cut 
my hedge, the drive is swept, the hedge is cut, and the 
work does not remain for the independent labourer 
I suggest that this is a matter of absolutely 


vital importance to the whole question, and needs’ 


all the consideration which persons interested in the 
subject can give it. 


It does not appear to me | 


outside the line of possibility to advance the question: 


a good deal further by specific inquiries in certain 
selected unions. I would point out that the early 
Commissioners laid great stress upon the matter and 
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showed, what is indeed the fact, that friendly societies 
are most careful not to allow members who are in receipt 
of benefit to do any work outside. That may be, for one 
reason, because they are afraid that there would be 
imposition on the part of people receiving benefit if 
they are allowed to work; but I have no doubt a great 
deal is also due to the feeling that it is not fair that a 
man whose earnings are supplemented even by friendly 
societies’ relief (and still more by Poor Law relief) 
should compete in the open labour market with inde- 
pendent people. I would like to read on this subject 
two quotations, one from a current newspaper which I 
found in my drawer by accident two or three days ago, 
and the other from a letter. 


2414. Perhaps you would kindly read those ?—The 
newspaper extract is headed, ‘‘ Working for 6d. a day,” 
and it says:—‘“‘A woman who appeared before the 
Stonehouse (Plymouth) Board of Guardians yesterday, 
for a continuance of relief, stated that she was engaged 
by a firm of Government contractors in making military 
trousers from khaki cloth. Her duty was to completely 
make trousers, including button-holes, as the firm 
possessed no button-hole machine. For completely 
making the trousers she received only 3d. per pair, and 
had to provide the cotton herself. It was only possible 
to make two pairs per day. Several of the guardians 
expressed astonishment at this statement, but the ap- 
plicant emphatically reiterated her statements. The 
chairman said it was a bad case of sweating, and the 
continuance of tke relief was granted.” That, toa 
thinking man, seems simply astounding. The other 
quotation I should like to read is from a letter which 
came into my hands last week in the ordinary course 
of official business. Itis in these words: ‘‘ Honourable 
Sir, I beg to bring before your notice a Poor Law Act 
or system which I consider requires attention and more 
liberal treatment. I amin the habit of employing 
men who are discharged by employers on account of 
their age, to assist for two or three hours daily, for which 
they earn 3s. or 4s. per week. In two cases they are 
men who have been in receipt of Poor Law retief of 3s. 9d. 
per week. One, H. K., who is now doing this odd work, 
at the end of six weeks’ grant of relief had to make a 
fresh application, whcn ke was asked if he was earning 
anything, and how much. On his telling the guardians 
3s. per week, he was told ke was not entitled to relief, 
and they stopped the pay. Now I think you will agree 
with me that even if the earnings amounted to 4s. a 
week, 7s. 9d. including the pay is not too much for a 
man to provide decently for himself, and that the law 
should extend the earnings to at least 4s. a week.’ The 
writer may be quite correct in saying that 7s. 9d. is not 
too much, but I should like to know precisely by inquiry 
what the effect of that Poor Law relief was on 
his wages bill. JI instance those two cases as showing 
that the matter is one really of current administration, 
and I say that in my judgment the point requires an 
absolutely careful investigation. 


2415. You have stated your objection to these small 
doles of out-door relief; what is the contention of those 
boards of guardians who give them? I assume it is 
that it is cheaper to so support an out-door pauper than 
that he should become an inmate of a workhouse ?—A 
great deal of the mal-administration of boards of guar- 
dians depends on a number of catchwords: ‘‘ Mr. Chair- 
man, it will ke cheaper to give out-door relief; ”’ 
“Let us help them who help themselves;” ‘She 
does a bit; give her some more.” I suppose some 
guardians would consider those maxims to be crystallised 
wisdom, but whether they are crystallised wisdom or not, 
I contend that they have a permanently bad effect on the 
independent labourer in the particular matter of the 
competition of the pauper with the independent person. 


2416. You have referred to the policy of friendiy 
societies, and you have told us that they will not give 
relief to anyone who is in receipt of wages ; would not the 
object of that rule be to act as a deterrent to members 
of friendly societies applying for sick relief ?—Apparently. 
You will find in the very interesting early reports of Mr. 
Tidd-Pratt that he says that friendly society relief ought 
not to be more than, I think it is, a third of the ordinary 
wages, because, as he also says, a certain proportion of 
mankind are quite content with a very small competence 
provided they need not work. ) 
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2417. Assuming that there was more rigid supervision 
over out-door relief, and that the class you have indicated 
were refused out-door relief, what would become of 
them ?—xperience shows that the bulk of them would 
disappear from the Application Book altogether s»me- 
how or other. I think that it is almost universal Poor 
Law experience that they would either be helped by 
their friends or they would get other work, or (to refer 
to the letter which I have just read to you) I think it is 
pretty obvious that the gentleman who employs them 
mig t spring a shilling or two in their wages and pay for 
his own labour himself. 

2418. The contention of outsiders sometimes is that, 
if this relief were knocked off, there would be a con- 
siderable mortality from starvation; what is the ex- 
perience where the system has become stricter? Are 
there any statistics to show that in the process of its 
becoming stricter there was an increased mortality ?— 
There are most abundant statistics on the subject. I 
have not the quotation here, but I very well remember 
what Canon Bury of Brixworth said. He said: “ This 
union has practica!ly abolished out-door relief; it has 
done so in the face of hostile opposition, and you may be 
perfectly sure that if any real hardship had resulted to 
the independent poor from the restriction of relief you 
would have heard of it.” On the other hand, you will 
find it alleged by people who have given special con- 
sideration to this subject, that those unions where there 
is a great restriction of out-door relief are very little 
affected by strikes or bad trade, much less indeed than 
the unions where the administration is lax; and it is 
alleged, you will also find, that the people are absolutely 
better off. I suggest this point: There are only a few 
unions (for reasons which I hope to deal with later by- 
and-by) where there is a conscious restriction of out-door 
relief in order to dispauperise ; it will be quite easy to 
go to those unions, and to find out whether in them the 
rate of wages is higher or whether it is lower; whether 
the contributions to friendly societies are greater or 
whether they are less; whether there is more drunken- 
ness or Jess drunkenness, whether the conditions of 
housing are better or worse; and whether there is more 
poverty or more charity than there is in unions where 
the Poor Law is laxly administered. 
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2419. Could you give us a list of the unions between Instances of 


which such a contrast could be made ?—I could. They 
are well known. The unions in this country with a pau- 
perism of under 1 per cent., or of one per cent. or there- 
abouts, are, unfortunately, but few, and I will hand 
a list of them in. I will make special reference 
to unions like Bradfield, Brixworth, St. Georges-in-tre 
East, Newhaven, and Blean, where for one reason or the 
other the guardians have had a definite policy for the 
restriction of out-door relief. You will! find in the last 
issue of the ‘‘ Charity Organization Review,” a paper 
on the administration of out-door relief. Three unions 
are there taken as typifying three policies of relief. The 
first is the policy of making in-door relief the rule and 
out-door relief the exception. In that union £4,503 was 
spent, of which only £263 was for out-door relief. The 
second is the policy of making out-door relief the rule 
and in-door relief the exception ; there £6,371 was spent, 
of which £2,632 was for out-door relief. I may say that 
these two unions are of much the same size. The third 
is the policy of limiting out-door relief to those only who 
are really deserving, whose character is above suspicion, 
and who have exhibited thrift ; I cannot at the moment 
put my hand on the figures for that union, but you will 
find that they are somewhere between the two extremes, 


2420. (Mr. Bocth.) Have you the names of the unions ? 
—Bradfield is the strict union, Cosford, in Suffolk, the 
lax union, and Abingdon the moderate union. Instances 
like those are quite common. 


2420a. (Chairman.) There is another argument which it 
occurs to me might be put forward by those who advocate 
a large system of out-door relief. 1t might be contended 
that although strict administration might be beneficial to 
the union in which it was practised, it would be detri- 
mental to the neighbouring unions by driving into them 
persons who previously had relief from the union which 
had altered its administration ?—That is an allegation 
which has been very often made, but it is an allegation 
which can easily be proved or disproved by a very simple 
local inquiry in the unions affected. I know that the 
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charge is especially brought just where you would have 
expected that it would be brought, that is, in the case of 
the Whitechapel union. But the clerk to that union has 
always said that he removes a good many more paupers 
under orders of removal than he receives from other unions. 
I should not take the cierk’s opinion or any opinion ; I 
should like to find out the absolute facts, which in that 
particular case would not be difficult. 

2421. Can you give us your impression on this point ?— 
My impression is that there is nothing in it. 

2422. Therefore you would say, I take it, that strict 
administration in a union is not only bene‘cial to the 
union itself, but even to the surrounding unions ?—I 
should almost go as far as that. I would like to couple 
up the three things I have said. I put it hypothetically— 
if it be that a man by a moderate exercise of self-restraint 
and foresight can prevent himself from becoming a pauper. 
if it be that practicallyno man can become a pauper, ex- 
cept with the concurrence of a board of guardians ; and if 
it be that by his own action and with the concurrence of 
the guardians he becomes a pauper, then his relief is an 
injury to his neighbours: then I submit that there is the 
very strongest ground for holding that any out-door relief 
which is given, must be given with the greatest care and 
discrimination, and must be reserved for those excep- 
tional cases who are unfortunately bound to be dependent 
on their neighbours by their own misfortune, in other 
words, for the irreducible minimum. 


2423. (Mr. Nunn.) 1 think those unions in which a 
strict administration of out-dvor relief is the rule, generally 
decline to give non-setiled out-door relief, d> they not ?— 
Yes ; non-settled out-door relief is seldom given by unions 
that are strict. 


2494. In that case it would take a year before an ap- 
plicant in the adjoining union could get any out-door 
relief by passing over from the strict union to the lax 
union, would it not ?—It would be a year before he was 
irremoveable. 


2425. That is a degree of forethought which is not very 
usual in applicants for out-door relief, is it 2—I am afraid 
not. A year isa long time to a man of that class. 


2426. (Chairman.) I think you consider that a system of 
unwise out-door relief inflicts injury on independent 
persons ?—Personally I think it does. But all I would 
suggest in my evidence is that by following the lines which 
I have indicated it can be made the subject of almost 
scientific inquiry. 

2427. Would you say that this out-door relief in popu- 
lous centres may tend, and sometimes does tend, to so far 
lower wages as to inflict injury upon those who are en- 
gaged in the trades or occupations in which the outdoor 
paupers may be temporarily employed ?—Yes. 

2428. It is contended that a strict policy of out-door 
relief tends to decrease the amount of in-door relief ; what 
have you to say on that point ?—That is a statement that 
is made by almost everybody who is advocating strict 
principles. I myself believe it, and I have actually used it 
in ordinary administration ; that is to say, I have said toa 
board of guardians “‘ I think on the face of it you ought 
to extend your in-door accommodation ; I will write you a 
letter which will take the whole responsibility from you— 
at least as much of the responsibility as can be taken from 
you—and put it on myself, and I will advise you that you 
need not build, because your present system of restricting 
out-door relief will gradually tend to empty your work- 
house.” In that particular case I was right, and the 
workhouse emptied. The point is one that would not be 
readily conceded by a person who had not very much 
experience in Poor Law administration but it is one which 
might be ascertained as a fact, yes or no, by a very moder- 
ate amount of inquiry. It is of importance, because if it 
be the fact, then it follows as a necessary corollary that 
the poor who have been refused out-door relief, or who 
have been offered in-door relief and have refused it, some- 
how or another become self-supporting and do not come 
into the workhouse. As an old workhouse master said to 
m= once “Since the guardians have not been giving so 
much out-door relief, when an old man in the workhouse 
dies no one comes in to take his place.” Somehow or 
other a new force. a new factor, in the life of the people of 
that union has been brought to the surface—some hidden 
charity. some resources of self-reliance, some moral force : 
at least, that is my opinion. Buf again I say that the 
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definite fact is one which could be ascertained with no 
great trouble. 


2429. You believe that a strict enforcement of Poor 
Law relief calls into existence certain moral forces that. 
were either in abeyance or non-existent before, and that 
those forces overcome to a very remarkable extent the 
material difficulties which seemed before to surround the 
applicants for Poor Law relief ?—That is exactly how I 
should put it. 


2430. I think you have made the suggestion that the | 
circumstances of the unions which refuse all out-door St athe 
relief should be investigated by the Commission, but I rad h 
think you also suggest that there are other factors which ing little 
should be investigated, the circumstances of the popula- relief. 
tion with regard to savings, etc., being one ?—Yes. 

What I have said briefly amounts to this: that the 
unions which restrict relief, not for economy, not for con- 
venience, but with a definite intention of dispauperising 
the people, are but few, and that the actual effect of that 
policy, especially on the labouring folk, should be care- 
fully investigated. I have been a witnes? many times 
before Commissions and committees investigating these 
subjects. These inquiries have always amounted to one 
man’s opinion against another man’s opinion. In a 
matter so complex as Poor Law, it seems to me that as 
one gets older one becomes a little less cock-sure, and 
it may ke that some factors in the problem have been 
over‘ooked; it appears to me time to move the 
investigation from matters of opinion to matters of 
fact, and what I submit is that the salient facts are not 
incapable of an investigation which would show their real 
bearings with reference to the life of the labouring classes. 


2431. I have here a statement in connection with the Case of ¢ 
parish of Glasgow, which, I think, rather illustrates what gow pedl: 
you are contending for. James Burns was a pauper in pauper. 
the Barnhill Poorhouse, and he was allowed to go out, 
and when he came in there were found, chiefly inside the 
lining of his jacket, two rolls of brown tobacco (two 
ounces each), seven one-ounce lengths of small black 
tobacco, two dozen boxes of matches, two sticks of black 
sugar, four pieces of shortbread, nine small Abernethy 
biscuits, half-pound of snaps, four 1-lb. bags of sugar, two 
1 Ibs. of cough lozenges, two 1d. packets of writing paper, 
one packet of white pepper, one packet of red pepper, 
four oranges, two ounces of tea, half-a-dozen old periodi- 
cals, two weekly papers, and one gill of rum. A book 
containing notes of several of these commissions for 
certain inmates (but not including the rum) and for whom 
intended, was also found in his possession ?—That is of 
course an illustration in point. 


2432. Is there a pressure in many localities upon the Reason 
Guardians which tends rather to lax administration ?— Jax oak 
There are many reasons for lax administration. It is 
emphatically one of those cases where it is so easy to go 
wrong and so very difficult to go right. _ In the first place, 
the very financial constitution of an English union tends to- 
wards outdoor relief, because outdoor relief is charged 
to the whole union and the representation is parochial. 
As 1 said yesterday, the ordinary guardian, when it costs 
his parish very little, is not going to offend, perhaps, the 
parson’s wife, or the old pauper herself, by saying, “No ; 
on general grounds, for the good of the community, you 
ought to come into the workhouse.” It is a difficult 
thing for a man, especially when it does not cost him very 
much, to apply a stringent remedy which affects an in- 
dividual whom he knows, for the benefit of the generation 
that is coming thirty years hence. Then again, among, 
I was going to say the worst class of guardians, there 
is the perennial fallacy, as I believe it to be, that outdoor 
relief is cheaper. Quite away back in the thirties the 
attention of the Commissioners was called to this by the 
Assistant Commissioners. Sir Edmund Head writes, “ It 
is most curious to see how the dread of expense in single 
cases, and insensibility to the fact that numerous and 
prolonged small outdoor allowances amount to more 
than the cost of the few and short cases which enter the 
house, has taken possession of particular boards of 

ardians.”” That sort of thing is always present. I 
should here like to read, if you will allow me, a quotation 
from a report which I made to the Local Government 
Board on this very point, in the year 1892. 

2433. We should be very glad to have that placed 
before us ?—1 said this: “The charge of harshness to 
the poor, which is often brought against the advocates 
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of a strict administration of out-door relief, is due for 
the most part either to a confusion of thought or to a want 
of practical acquaintance with the procedure of an ordi- 
nary board of guardians. Strict administration as a 
settled policy implies a high standard of public duty on 
the part of the guardians, for it involves an amount of 
patient labour which can hardly be expected from an 
average board of unpaid administrators. In the first 
place, the principles which all experience shows are the 
only safe guide in the administration of pu »lic relief must 
be mastered, and, what is more difficult, must be con- 
stantly borne in mind. It is very easy to make things 
pleasant all round by the grant of public money ; pleasant 
to the applicant, pleasant to the guardians who advocate 
the case, and pleasant to the guardians themselves, who, 
in granting the relief, feel the joy of a benevolence which, 
though it is vicarious, is none the less genuine after its 
kind. The hard task is that of the boards who administer 
relief as conscientious trustees of the public money ; 
who insist that their officers shall give the fullest infor- 
mation with regard to each case; who form a pains- 
taking judgment as to the amount and the kind of relief 
which -is necessary; and, finally, who, in coming to 
their decision, hold the immediate interest of the indi- 
vidual applicant to be subordinate to the general well- 
being of the class from which the applicant comes. It 
is easy to get rid of an application by a small weekly, 
dole ; it is a work involving much vigilant care to make 
certain that in every case where relief is given the relief 
shall be sufficient for the necessities of the applicant, 
and shall be given in accordance with sound public 
policy. Toinsure this, in the first place, the arrangements 
of the workhouse, especially those for the sick and infirm, 
must be beyond reproach; and this implies a constant 
and kindly supervision by the visiting committee. Next, 
there must be no slackness on the part of the. medical 
officers or relieving officers.. It is a difficult and often 
an invidious task for a board of guardians to insist that 
medical officers shall give personal attention to the cases 
on their list, or that relieving officers shall devote their 
whole time to the duties of their office, shall personally 
distribute the weekly relief, and shall not only occasion- 
ally visit, but shall constantly watch the necessities of 
each out-door pauper. Members of a board of guardians 
might. by experience and reflection become convinced 
that out-door relief tends to lower wages, to damage the 
position of the independent labourer; and to impede 
every impulse towards temperance and thrift; but. for 
any board of guardians to adopt a policy of indiscrimin- 
ately refusing out-door relief would be impossible. The 
current administration must be improved to the highest 
point before any general policy of restriction could have 
any chance of even a temporary success ; and. as such a 
policy would be unpopular among certain classes— 
not, probakly, the labouring classes—the guardians must 
in self-defence take care that there is nothing to be said 
against their machinery of relief. Then, apart from all 
question of general policy, as the administration ap- 
proaches the highest standard, the proportion of out-door 
relief will diminish, for the simple reason that, not only 
will the cases who are not destitute be discovered and 
struck off the lists, but the guardians, as their knowledge 
of the circumstances of each case increases, will come 
to realise how impossible it is to adequately relieve a 
large proportion of them by any grant of out-relief. The 
typical boards of guardians, who think that systematic 
in-door relief is a hardship to the poor, do not scruple 
to give small weekly grants out of the common purse to 
every applicant whose circumstances are said to be known 
to any member of the board, and against whose character 
the relieving officer has nothing very specific to allege. 
The applicant is, in fact, got rid of by a weekly dole, 
the amount of which is in most cases ludicrously out of 
proportion to the plea of absolute destitution which is 
the alleged cause of the application for relief. Often the 
value of the relief given would not do much more 
than pay the rent. In many cases, perhaps the majority, 
it is painfully evident that either the pauper must starve 
on the amount of relief given, or that the relieving officer 
has not sufficiently mastered the facts of the case to 
enable him to advise the guardians of the exact circum- 
stances and sources of income of the applicant. If any 
relief at all is given to an applicant, it is the plain duty 
of the guardians to take precautions to insure that the 
relief is adequate, and that the pauper is sufficiently fed, 
clothed, and lodged. This responsibility is discharged 
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in the case of inmates of workhouses, whereas in the 
case of out-door paupers too much is left to the chance 
that the relief given will be supplemented by other sources 
of income. The worst form of this supplementation is 
when the pauper earns money by bis own work, for then 
it is obvious that he is kept on the labour market, and 
enabled to do work which would otherwise be done by 
independent labourers, by means of a subsidy paid out 
of the poor rates. The best form of it is when the pauper 
is helped by his relations. But even then the guardians 
should take the utmost care to ascertain whether he is 
properly looked after.” I can add nothing to that. 


2434. Those being the influences at work, I assume that 
the motive power for an improvement or a reform of local 
poor law administration must come from one of two sets 
of circumstances—either the ratepayers are alarmed at 
the increased expenditure and take combined action, or 
there happen to be on the board one or two individuals of 
exceptionally strong character, who by resolute personal 
effort induce the guardians to adopt a stricter method of 
administration ?—It is almost always the case that unions 
which have a- detini'e policy of dispauperisation are 
influenced by some one man, or at most by two men. It 
is so rare to find a man with sufficient moral courage, 
sufficient knowledge of the subject, and sufficient leisure 
to undertake a duty of that kind, that as a rule you do not 
find more than one or two of them in a union. 

2435. Assuming that there were one or two exception- 
ally strong people on a board which adopts improved 
administration, is there any tendency, when those persons 
cease to be guardians, for the board to go back to the older 
method and become lax ?—Unfortunately there is a very 
great tendency to that. I have in my mind a union which, 
only six or seven years ago, used to give under £10 a week 
for out-door relief, and last week it gave £42. That was a 
ease where the guardians got discouraged and politics 
intervened. The chairman, who was the strong man, 
left the board, and the result has been what I say. The 
Commission are aware that statistics relating to one day 
are of very little value; but that is a case where an 
investigation will be extraordinarily useful, as shewing 
what has been the effect on the labouring classes of this 
extra relief—whether they are better of, whether they 
are richer, whether they are more moral, than they were 
when out-door relief was restricted to almost nothing. 

2436. It seems to me from the statements you have 
made to us that if there is to be any general improvement 
in poor law administration, pressure must come from 
outside the locality ?—That is so. I think something 
might be done in two ways. Possibly something might be 
done by some general changes, especially in regard to 
finance, in order to bring about a better system, at all 
events to allow the guardians to judge each case on its 
merits, wi-hout any financial arriére penséz or any fear 
that they were losing money by that system. Then I 
think a very great deal might be done by changes in what 
I may call the business aspect of giving the relief. After 
all, never mind what economic theories you have, you are 
giving some. millions a year in out-door relief, and it seems 
to me essential! that those millions should at all events be 
expended under the best business conditions available. 


2437. I think later on in your evidence you propose 
to indicate to us where you believe there could be con- 
siderable improvements made as regards the giving of out- 
door relief ?—Yes. Of course in all these matters you 
have external waves of opinion to take into consideration ; 
such a wave of opinion swept over England at the end of 
the 18th century and resulted in the crash of 1834, and it 
may be that there is such a wave going over the country 
now. Dicey, in his last book on law and opinion, speaking 
of the general socialistic movement, says, ‘‘ Of a move- 
ment which has not yet reached its close, it is impossible 
to pronounce anything like a final judgment. It may be 
allowable to conjecture that, if the progress of socialistic 
legislation is arrested, the check will be due, not so much 
to the influence of any thinker, as to some patent fact 
which will command public attention, such as, for instance, 
that increase in the weight of taxation which is apparently 
the usual, if not the invariable, concomitant of a socialistic 
policy.” I do not quote that as indicating in any respect 
an agreement with Mr. Dicey, but as showing the sort of 
line which a very considerable thinker is following. 

2438. I am afraid the difficulty nowadays is to define 
what is a socialistic policy, and what is not ?—I think we 
know what he meaus. 
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Mr. James 2439. Now we come to the workhouse test, do we not ?— 
Stewart Yes. If a man who had read all that has been written 
Davy, C.B. about workhouse tests and the hardshirs of them were to 
a + go round and attend the ordinary meetings of boards cf 
31 Jan, 1906. guardians, I think he would be very much struck by the 
Infrequen oy fact that he might attend meeting after meeting and 
of application PeVver see a test order given. The administration runs on, 
of workhouse 2nd the relief is given—well given or badly given according 
test. to the general policy of the guardians; but actual test 
orders, to find out whether a person is destitute or not, 
are quite uncommon. I have here a return showing the 
number of workhouse orders which were given in the last 
Returnasto quarter in Brighton, which is a large union. The 
orders for guardians at their meetings gave 106 orders, of which 
workhouse in eight were accepted; these were, I suppose, almost all 
Brighton. of them test orders given with the express intention of 
discovering whether the applicant was destitute or not. 
During the same quarter, the relieving officers gave 902 
orders, of which 798 were accepted. That means to say 
that when the relieving officer gave an order he probably 
gave it because the applicant wished to come into the 
workhouse, or because it was necessary that he should 
come into the workhouse, but when the guardians gave an 
order it was because they were in doubt whether the man 
was destitute or not. In the one case eight out of 106 
were accepted, and in the other case 798 out of 902 were 
accepted. 
2440. Independent of the figures which I understand 
‘ you have not before you, could you state anything to us 
arrange- : ee Bene gS ; : 
ments: In @8 regards medical relief ?—Yes. Medical relief was 
London and ot much considered by the early Commissioners, and 
Country. it does not bulk very largely either in the accounts or in 
the reports. There was some question as to whether 
iH the Irish dispensary system should be introduced into 
I England some time in the “ Seventies,’ but otherwise 
Hl medical relief does not really seem to have been a very 
Hi) important part of the administration. Yet, of course, 
to the poor person it is. I should mention that in Lon- 
don the dispensary system is in force. The ordinary 
practice in the country is to divide a union into so many 
a districts, and to have a medical officer for each. This 
medical officer is bound to attend on the permanent 
paupers, and he is bound to attend on any person for 
whom he gets an order from the relieving officer or the 
a) board of guardians. In London they have dispensaries 
Wh at which the medical officer attends. That is an essen- 
di! tial difference in the administration, which you will no 
doubt investigate. 
\) 2441. Does the medical officer at the dispensary attend 
Mi) anyone who applies ?—The medical officer attends any 
one who applies with an order. Another point on which 
you will no doubt receive a great deal of evidence, has 
been the contention that medical relief should be given 
on loan. Strict poor law administrators have always 
held that medical relief was in a great many cases the 
' foal first step to pauperism ; and there is no doubt that guar- 
iicer's Sai dians give orders for the medical officer with more laxity 
| ary a bar to than they give orders for other necessaries, because the 
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medical relief Medical officer being paid by salary, whether they give 
an order or not does not affect them financially. With 
a view of checking that first step to outdoor relief, the 
Board have had a great many suggestions under con- 
sideration as to the questions whether the medical 
relief could or should be given on loan, and whether it 
was possible to make arrangements that it should be 
given on loan. The first difficulty is that, the medical 
officer being paid by salary, you cannot quite decide 
what the amount, put into terms of money, should be 
which ought to be repaid by the recipient of the medical 
relief. ‘To meet that, we have had a number of sugges- 
tions, to which we have to some extent acceded, to the 
effect that medical officers might be paid in part, at all 
events, by fee, so that the fee would be a definite sum 
which could be recovered on loan. 


on loan. 


Type ct 2442. Have you in your experience noticed whether 
applicants for the applicants for medical relief include any social stratum 
medical that would not apply for ordinary poor law relief ?— 
relief, IT hardly think so, in the case of outdoor relief; but with 

regard to indoor relief, that is a different question, which 

I think we shall have to discuss later on. There is an 
Effect of out- allegation which probably is well-founded, that where 


relief on outdoor relief is laxly given, prevident benefit clubs, 
eee I mean medical clubs, are killed. It is very striking, as 
¢ciuos. 


the Commission will no doubt hear, how those clubs vary 
in numbers in different parts of England. In some parts 
JA 
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of the country almost all the poor people belong to 
medical clubs; in the union I was mentioning just now, 
I believe that practically the whole labouring population 
did. In some other parts of the country medical clubs 
are hardly existent. It would be interesting to trace as 
a matter of fact how far the existence or non-existence of 
medical clubs depends on the amount of relief given. 
In parts of Yorkshire, for instance, you never, or at any 
rate very seldom, have those cases which are so common 
in the south of England, where a man applies for a ccn- 
finement order for his wife. Those are cases where very 
often the man has never received outdoor relief, and 
he is hardly of a class that does receive outdoor relief. 
He may be a labourer in regular employment, yet when 
it comes to paying for the expenses of the birth of his 
fourth, or fifth, or sixth child he is hard put to it, and 
he goes to the guardians for it and gets an order which 
is sometimes on loan, but frequently not on loan. In 
the North of England you have a great many medical 
clubs who take those cases at a fixed fee of, say, 10s., and 
then the guardians do not hear cf them. All that is a 
matter that Iam sure you will get a great deal of informa- 
tion upon from my colleagues, if you ask them. 


2443. Now I think we come to the suggestions which 
you have to make in connection with the relief of able- 
bodied men; will you take those in whatever order is 
most convenient ?—Outdoor relief to able-bodied men 
is in only a few unions chronic. 
order, or under the prchibitcry order where the guar- 
dians have an outdoor labour test order attached, the 
guardians may give outdoor relief to able-bedied men 
under what is known as the stone yard system, that is 
to say, the men are given a certain number of days’ work 
in the stone yard in lieu of being taken into the work- 
house. Where the relief is given to those men as a con- 
stant part of the administration, I think you will find 
that there is something wrong with the administration 
of the union. I do not think it was contemplated by 
anybody that outdoor relief in a stone yard, which must 
of necessity be a very demoralising form of relief, should 
be chronic, that is to say, that it should be an ordinary 
part of the administration of the union. I think what 
was intended was that it should be a useful or, it may 
be, a necessary adjunct to the workhouse in times of 
distress, in times of strikes, or in times of lock-outs. The 
Board have done, and are doing, all they can to minimise 
the demoralising effects of the stone yard by endeavouring, 
to the best of their power, to insist on the regulations 
which seem in their judgment to be necessary. ‘The first , 
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of those regulations (or principles, as I prefer to call them), fo. Japbour 


is that where a man is relieved in a stone yard it shall be 5 


ards and 


relief and not wages, that is to say, that a man shall be their 


relieved up to the necessities of himself and his family, 
and his work shall not be treated as labour to be re- 
munerated by wages, but shall be given as a test of his 
destitution. There are several points of difficulty with 
reference to these tests. In the first place, guardians try, 
as far as they can, to make money by the labour. That 
always appears to me to be a very fatal thing todo. If 
they try to make money, in the long run they will lose 
more money than if they had not tried to make it. In 
the next place, the work which is done when they try to 
make money is nearly always skilled labour, such 
as stone-breaking, or something of that kind. Another 


trouble is that boards of guardians continually 


evasion. 


try to get back to the payment of wages rather than to - 


confine themselves to the giving of relief, with the result 
that a man who is a good stone-breaker, or a hard worker, 
sometimes earns in the labour yard money which is perhaps 
above what he would earn outside. I have no doukt 
alleged instances will be given to you where men have 
given up their ordinary labour and taken their place in the 
stone yard. I myself have known men who have been six 
or seven years in the stone yard. Then there is the last. 
condition of difficulty. The order says that the man shal! 
be kept on work during the time he is being relieved, 
which would mean he ought to be kept on work for six days 
a week. Now, do what we can—and we have written 
some very forcible letters on the subject recently—we 
have the utmost difficulty in preventing boards of 
guardians giving a man one, or two, or three days a week 
work in the yard. The guardians feel very strongly 
about that. They say it is very hard luck that a man 
should be kept on wor’ for six days for the pittance they 
give him. They say that he ougbt to be able to go out 
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and look for work himself. In my judgment the work 
that a man does in a stone yard is of very small importance 
in comparison with the number of days which he is kept 
off the streets and off the labour market. In times of 
distress there is no work outside except casual work, and 
if the man is receiving relief and allowed to loaf about: the 
streets, he takes that casual work from the independent 
labourer. In times of real distress it is a very bad thing 
to allow under-paid men to loaf about the streets. They 
are certain to get into mischief, like they did in 1879 in 
the time of the cotton strike, and like they have don» 
in South Wales several times in my experience. They 
begin to riot. So if you have a stones yard system 
‘nuous 2 all—supposing the Commission should make any 
ein recommendations with respect to it—I would suggest 
yur yards, that a man should always get five and preferably six days’ 
labour as a test in return for his relief. That is a point 
which is, I think, of vital importance. If we have that, it 
is undoubted that a stone yard will be a very usetul ad- 
junct in certain times of distress ; but if we have not got 
that, then a stone yard becomes wholly mischievous. I 
remember the case of a strike in the cotton trade a good 
many years ago; the guardians of the particular union 
that I was looking after then were at their wits’ end to 
know what to do with the able-bodied men. There was a 
great difficulty in finding them work of any sort, and a 
great difficulty in administering the labour yard. It was 
suggested that, instead of the ordinary test, the men 
should come and sit in the dining hall of the workhouse 
for a certain number of hours a day. It was treated as a 
ckburn: joke on the first day, but on the second day they began 
ention in to drop off, and at the end of a week we had found out the 
ng-ball most effective labour test that I have ever seen. That 
ca was in the town of Blackburn a good many years ago, but 
I forget the exact date. I should add this also from my 
experience, which used to be considerable, that if you give 
100 men, even in times of distress,orders for the workhouse, 
not ten will take them, but if, in times of distress, you 
give 100 men orders for the stone yard you will find ninety 
will take them. The stone yard is not, and never can be, 
a test in the same way as the workhouse is a test. 


2444, Your next point I think refers to women in 
distress, especially in the textile trade districts ?—That 
is a point of no very great importance, but still you must 
remember that in times of strike and distress in the textile 
industries you have a great number of able-bodied women 
on your hands. It is very difficult to find any work for 
them, and yet they too ought to be taken off the streets 
if possible. That only affects a very smal! part of England 
but I myself have found great practical difficulty in 
dealing with it on more than one occasion. I would refer 
you to a report I wrote so long ago as the year 1877 with 
regard to a strike at Bolton in Lancashire, which is quoted 
in Sir William Chance’s book, and which was pub- 
lished in the Board’s annual Rerort of that date. There 
the difficulty was rather acute. It was a strike where 
about 1,800 men struck, and by their strike 12,500 people, 
including 5,000 women, were thrown out of employment. 
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2445. I suppose a considerable proportion of those 
women were at work in the same trades as the strikers ?— 
They were turned out of work because some of the mill 
hands who worked the machinery struck, and therefore 
there was no work for them. Of course they claimed 
everybody’s sympathy, and as the strike went on they 
became really distressed, but there was a great difficulty 
in finding labour tests for them. We did not want a labour 
test, but what we wanted to do was to keep them from 
wandering about the streets. That is, I should think, a 
matter almost beyond remedy, but J just mention it. 


2446. But I take it that it is a difficulty which may 
arise anywhere in England where a considerable number 
of women are employed in factories ?—It is a difficulty, 
and it is a difficulty that ought to be considered as part 
of the whole question of this relief to able-bodied men 
and women by means of a labour test. 


2447, Now I think we come to your next sub-head, 
namely, strikes and lock-outs ?—That is a point on which 
I understand you will get much more precise evidence 
than I can give you from my colleague, Mr. Bircham, who 
is the inspector for South Wales, and who will describe 
to you the legal effects of the famous Merthyr Tydvil 
Judgment. At the same time, it has been my lot to 
see a very great deal of strike relief. I have always 
- been struck by the great danger which seemed to me 


<e relief. 
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to exist of the administration, that is, of boards of Mr. Jams 
guardians, being captuzed by the trade unions who are Stewart 
on strike, or by the masters’ associations perhaps, and Davy, C.B. 
then the relief being used as a weapon by one party ,. 7 —— 
against the other. Supposing, for instance, you have 
aboard of guardians, as you have had, who are altogether 
labour men, and a strike comes along, then you have 
nothing between the relief of the strikers at the cost 
of the rates (in other words, fighting the masters with 
the masters’ own money), but the good sense of the 
guardians, and teir shrinking from doing an unfair thing, 
and the orders of the Local Government Board. I am 
not going to miaimise the first check at all. I have 
seen cases where trade unions might very well have 
utilised the funds of the guardians to fight the masters, 
and have refrained from doing so, or have refrained 
from pushing their advantage home. I trust a good 
deal to the fair mindedness of my fellow-countrymen, 
but men’s blood gets up, especially in an industrial 
fight—it is very difficult even for the bystander to avoid 
taking sides—and the point is one that well deserves 
consideration. The orders of the Board, which form the 
second line of defence, are no doubt invaluable. They 
are invaluable to the guardians themselves as keeping 
them up to the mark, and they are of great help to 
the guardians in resisting the pressure of the men and 
the little rioting that goes on. But if a board of guar- [neffeetive- 
dians want to set those orders aside, they can do it. ness of 
The audit is not coming along for some months, and labour yard 
it is very easy indeed to say, Let it appear that the regulations. 
applicant for relief has got a sick child, and he then can 
be relieved. It is very easy to relax the stone yard 
regulations, so that there are practically no stone yard 
regulations whatever. Therefore the problem is this: 
Under the existing law there are only between us and 
a possible great abuse these two things—the fair-minded- 
ness of the guardians and the orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board—one of which is a quality which I do not 
under-value, but which has its limits; and the other 
of which, as a means of repression of an unwilling board 
of guardians, is illusory. 


2448, Disfranchisement would be a check on applica- Disfranchise. 


tions for relief in ordinary times; may we assume that Ment asa 
it would not be much of a check during the excitement 
of a strike ?—I think it would, and I would suggest 
to the Commission that that is just where the subject 
should receive their careful attention. The dis- 
franchisement of the recipient of relief isa most important 
point. However, it does not follow that because 
a man is disfranchised for the receipt of relief he will 
lose his vote. The election may not come along very 
soon, and then there will be a new register. However, 
you have to consider the probabilities of those conditions 
being changed. That of course is politics and altogether 
above my head; but still my experience is that even 
under existing conditions the dislike of disfranchise- 
ment, which hardly affects the ordinary pauper—if 
it did, he would not care about it—in the case of 
the high-class working man who is on strike has a 
very great deterrent effect. 


2449. Now we will pass on to your proposals for a Pifact on 
stricter administration ?—Among’ general proposals a/d:inistra- 


relief, 


which would have the effect of promoting a stricter tion of larger 


administration of Poor Law relief you have the question areas for 
of areas. It has often been suggested that if the area indoor than 
for in-door relief were extended and the area for out- 10% out-door 
door relief remained what it is now, or were restricted, rehet 
you would enable the guardians to consider whether 
they should give in-door relief or out-door relief without 
any financial bias, or perhaps with a financial bias in 
favour of what the proposers of such schemes would 
hold to be a better system of administration, namely, a 
more in-door relief system of administration. In the 
Bill of 1888 I think it was originally suggested that 
that grant which was afterwards given to the Local 
Authorities in the form of a fixed sum based on the 
cost of the officers, should be given by a payment of so 
many pence per head of in-door paupers. There was a 
great opposition to it, andit was withdrawn. I remember 
at that time in some West of England constituencies, which 
I knew, it was put about among the eléctors that ‘“‘ Union- 
ist” meant a man who was in favour of forcing all the 
poor people into the union. Any way, that proposal 
was withdrawn. In London the proposal ‘was carried 
out more or less, and in London for every in-door pauper 
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the guardians get 5d. a day from the Metropolitan Poor 
Fund and 4d. from the Exchequer grant, so that prac- 
tically the entire cost of the maintenance of the London 
in-door pauper is thrown upon the whole metropolis. 
The exact reverse of that happens in the country, where 
the pauper is a parish pauper, in the sense that his 
guardian sits for the parish in which he lives, but 
the relief is paid not from the parish, but from the union. 
The tendency in the country is rather on the part of 
the administrators to give out-door relief, because it 
is for the benefit of their own clients at the cost of the 
union. The tendency in London would be supposed to 
be to give in-door relief entirely, because it is paid for 
out of two funds raised by a large area, in the one case 
national and in the other case metropolitan. I do not 
know London, and therefore I cannot say with any 
certainty or with any force what the actual results have 
been in London; but I would call your attention to a 
statement by Sir Henry Longley, who was an authority 
on that and other matters cf Poor Law administration 
ot the very first rank, to the effect that when he attended 
London Boards of Guardians he was struck by the fact 
that he heard exactly the same arguments in London 
(that out-door relief was cheaper) as he had heard in 
the country. He also said—but, mark you, this was 
betore the Act of 1888—that he did not believe that 
the extension of area for in-door relief had had any effect. 
Whether the present inspector for London would agree 
with that, I do not know; but it would appear to me 
that in all probability the additional grant of 1888, 
and the fact that the guardians now are more alive 
to where the money comes from than they probably 
were in Sir Henry Longley’s time, have led to people 
getting in-door relief in London who have not got it else- 
where. The facts in London show that the preportion of 
in-door relief given in London is much larger than the 
proportion of in-door relief given in the country. In 
connection with that, I would refer again to the subject 
of the out-door relief unions. There was a definite 
proposal made for an alteration in the area, and one 
of the two reasons for that proposal was that it would 
tend to increase the proportion of in-door relief which 
is given by the guardians. The proposal was not made 
solely on that ground, nor indeed was the origin of the 
proposal other than a desire to find some solution of 
the difficulty in the case of unions which overlap in 
some areas. The change was supported by very experi- 
enced officials on the ground that it would tend to a 
stricter administration. It would be a very curious 
and nct a very difficult investigation to find’ cut what 
had been the precise effect of the change on the twelve 
or fourteen cut-door relief unions which now exist. I 
do not know them very well, but not long ago I attended 
a meeting of some four or five of them, and I did not 
see that there was any difference between their procedure 
and the procedure of an ordinary beard. Statistics 
would tell us whether there had been any marked change 


in the direction of giving more in-door relief than had 
been given before. 


2450. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Before you leave this part 
of the question, may I ask you to make this point clear. 
As to the incidence of the cost of in-docr and out-door 
relief, I think you intend to convey that outside Lendon 
both in-door and out-door relief are a union charge, 


and in no sease a parochial charge ?—They are altogether 
a union charge. 


2451. Whereas in London there is a, different arrange- 
ment in consequence of the operation of the Metropo- 
Ytan Common Poor Fund.?—Yes. In the country 
there is a tendency towards out-door relief, because 
the individual guardian knows the telief is not paid 
for by the parish, but is paid fer ky the whole union. 


2452. But that is not a financial reason, is it ?— 
It is a sort of domestic reason. 


2453. (Chairman.) And the domestic 
outruns the financial ccnsideration ?—Yes. 


2454. (Mr. Nunn.) Is there nothing analesou 
Metropolitan Poor Fund in the large provingtsl Ouse fe 
Nothing. 

2455. (Chairman.) Now, I think, we come to certain’ 
specific prcposals made by Mr. Pell in 1876 for the 
practical improvement of the business part of out- 
dcor relief ?—In 1876—which was a period in which 
interest in Poor Law questions had vely much revived, 


consideration 


EVIDENCE ; 


when Mr. Goschen’s circular was still affecting people’s 
minds, and when the Poor Law conferences were beginning 
to make their influence felt—the Central Pocr Law 
Conference sent a deputation to Mr. Sclater-Booth, 
who was then President of the Local Government Board, 
and made to him, through Mr. Pell, certain definite pro- 
posals for reforming the current administration of the poor 
law. The proposals made were answered by the Local 
Governmeni Board. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (26).) 
Some of those reforms are stili much in the minds of the 
Poor Lw Conference and other persons interested ; and I 
think it would be worth while, as they represent the only 
definite proposals in that direction which have been made 
to the Local Government Board by a body of the import- 
ance of the central Poor Law Conference, to go through 


them. The first was, ‘‘ That, in order to give better effect Mr. P 


ell’: 


to the principle of the poor law, boards of guardians be suggested 


empowered to frame bye-laws, 
by the Local Government Board, should have the force 
of orders until revoked by authority.” That proposal 
was based rather on the experience of Manchester and 
some other unions which adopted a code of rules or re- 
gulations, such as, for instance, that no out-door relief 
should be given to the wives of convicted persons, or that 
no out-door relief should be given for a longer period than 
six weeks, and so on. What the conference had in their 
minds was that in order to give those regulations (which, 
as somebody put it in those days, stereotyped the better 
mind of the guardians) some permanence, they should be 
made permanent bye-laws, or standing orders which should 


which, when duly approved “ bye-law 


as to out- 


relief, 


affect the administration of boards of guardians precisely ~ 


as the general orders of the Local Government Board do. 
The conference made a mistake in using the term “ bye- 
laws ” because a bye-law connotes—I remember the dis- 
cussion at the time—a penalty. This was not a matter 
of bye-laws ; it was a matter of regulation or standing 
orders. The board objected that if such powers 
were granted they would: “‘ inevitably tend to’ introduce 
variety and exceptional practices in the administration 
of relief, and in this manner would prevent~ the 
attainment of that uniformity which it was the object 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act to establish.’ I 
suppose I ought not to criticise these somewhat antiquated 
opinions of the board, but in my judgment that answer is 
rather weak. I think it would be a good thing to 
encourage certain experiments in relief. That would 
enable the board by-and-by to decide what was the 
better course. The effect. of such standing orders would 
be, no doubt, that the better would be taken and the 
worse left; and the better would be given the form of 
an Order applying to the whole country. However, 
so it was, the board never assented to that proposal, 
and I do not think that proposal has been revived— 
certainly not in recent years. 


2456. As I understand, the proposal was that where a 


board of guardians passed certain orders or certain recom- . 


mendations, which were Local 


approved by the 


Government Board, the board of guardians should not . 


have the power of rescinding them except with the assent 
of the Local Government Board ?—That is so. .I have 
here a great many rules of administration which have 
been adopted of recent years by a very large number of 
Guardians on their own initiative. They carry no 
real binding force, and the guardians are very apt to make 
exceptions to them ; but where a board of guardians enforce 
them, they do a very great deal of good. J think in the 
Board’s report of two years ago you will find yet another 
code which was drawn up by my colleagues, Mr. Preston- 
Thomas and Mr. Fleming, for the use of guardians in 
their districts. You will find a number of other codes in 
* Knight’s Guardians’ Guide,”’ which is a most useful little 
book that was published in 1899, prefaced by this quotation 
from Carlyle, “‘ The poor law is a protection of the thrifty 
labourer against the thriftless and dissolute.” ’ 


2457. Before you leave this part of the subject, did any 


boards of guardians object to this proposal on the ground. 


that it would rather tie their hands thereafter ?—No, 
because it was not proposed that it should be forced on 
boards of guardians. It was only proposed that where a 
board of guardians passed a resolution that they would 
adopt rules, then those rules could be made an order 
compulsory on them. 


2458. And they would not have the power of res- 
cinding them ?—Except by the direction of the Local 
Government Board. 
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2459. That point was not objected to by the boards of 
guardians, was it 7 —I think not. But the president 
refused to allow it to be done. 


whether a committee could be one man; however, there My. James 
was one man. Stewart 


2462. Was it the same man each day ?—No;. the DEO) LBs 
guardians took it in turns. One of them sat at 9 o clock, 39 Jan, 1906. 
on his way down to business usually. The guardian ____ 
sat here, the relieving officer there, and near the guardian Procedure for 


2460. (Sir Samuel Provis.) There was no_ general 
representation in favour of it, was there ?—There was no 


nchester 2461. (Chairman.) Perhaps you would give us an it contravened the regulati ons the relief clerk said That Manchester. 
telief instance where rules of administration were adopted, and ‘' ™ solo oe oF standing order so and so. ’_ The 
e tell us what those rules were ?—I have here the Manchester $¥@tdian might Saas Well, I do not care if it is, circum- 
rules. I choose those because they were more rigidly stances justify me.” Nothing more was said, and the 
adhered to in Manchester than in any union within my order was male. When the order came up for confirma- 
knowledge. The first rule is “ Out-door relief shall not tion at the full board, the relief clerk reported that Mr. 
be granted -except in cases of sickness to (a) able-bodied So and So had made an order in the case of such and 
men with families residing in furnished lodgings; (b) such a pauper in contravention of regulation so and so. 
men of improvident, drunken, or immoral habits.” The The chairman asked for an explanation, and the guardian 
other rules are, ‘‘(2) All orders to able-bodied men for who had made the exceptional order had to defend his 
relief in the labour yard shall be given for periods not decision. Sometimes he was supported, sometimes he 
exceeding four weeks, and each application for renewal WS over-ridden ; but all the circumstances were gone 
shall be treated as a new application. (3) Out-relicf through over again. That resulted, according to my 
in the Jabour yard shall not be granted unless the relieving, judgment—and I can speak much more freely one 
officer has, since the application, visited the home of the matters of a great many years ago than I can of matters 
applicant, and has recorded the date of such visit in the happening ics Othe absolutely the fairest administration 
relief application and report book; cases in which the of out-door relief that I ever saw. It was absolutely 
relieving officer has not had time to visit shall be relieved uniform. eas eee a ee erty ec) 
by him in kind only, or by an order for the workhouse. what he was going ea ee eens ad 
(4) The relieving officer shall be required to make at there was no speculative application for relief. 
least fortnightly visits to the homes of all the able-bodied 2463. (Mr. Nunn.) Was the guardian’s decision often 
men receiving relief in the labour yard. (5) The hours reversed ?—Yes, pretty often. 
ee a ere ae he Ue naa 2464. I suppose the applicant got to know of that ?—I 
with an interval of one hour for dinner, and from 8.30 BUBEOse ihe nog. 
a.m. to 12 noon on Saturday; and reasonable facilities 2465. That did not have any bad effect, did it ?—Not 
shall be given, at the discretion of the guardians, to cnable that I knew. 
the men to seek for work, but the period of leave of 246@, (Chairman.) Was it not the other way about, 
absence shall not, except for special reasons, exceed half not that it was brought to the knowledge of the applicant, 
a day in any one week. (6) The scale of out-relief toable- but that the guardian was. put onhis defence before his 
bodied men and their families shall be as follows, namely: brother guardians ?—He was put on his defence before 
—for a man and his wife 4s. per week; for each child them, and so he got to know the feeling of the board of 
under sixteen, Is. per week. (7) All able-bodied guardians. 
inmates of the workhouse, shall be kept attest work in : 
their own wards during the whole of ibe hours of labour. gah can pee pe tle: a aP Dr anti aane Bae 
In addition to personal inquiries made as to the circum- ee ae seen oa) ee: aie fe 3 Tah dat 
stances of each applicant for relief, the relieving officer | 2 ie Macy ca tae AWE e en aa ao 
obtains, when practicable, a certificate from the medical ROME att eg eal ethaaa Oo f SU eS 
officer as to the nature of the illness of every person eget ariel alee oes ee “ig . Fo 3 pierced 
applying for aid from the rates, on the ground of sickness, ng ta cee ee Nh ean epee DOES 
and a report as to whether the case is a proper 2468. (Mr. Booth.) Was the clerk a clerk of rather a 
one for admission into the workhouse infirmary. special character with high pay ?—He was a man of very 
8 ne of application for relief on the ground of want special character. He was an extraordinarily good public 
of work, an ‘ earnings’ note is sent to the last employer servant. 
of the applicant, and any of the children who are, i ‘ee 2469. He seems to have been almost a legal assessor 
been at work, inquiring whether the person named in jn the post ee ?—He was absolutel i eal 
such note is still employed there, the average wages; if eee 
left, the cause of leaving, and general character. All 2470. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Had the applicant Power of 
replies pass through the hands of the superintendent an appeal to the justices at that time ?-—-No. There is Justices as to: 
of the relief department, and are by him forwarded to 10 appeal in England to the justices on matters of relief ; relief. 
the respective relieving officers. Where an application We do not have that in this country. 
is made in consequence of sons refusing to support their 2471. I thought it existed at one time ?—I do not think 
pag fs notice is sent to each son, whose address is go, 
own, directing his attendance at the township offices, : 
to afford him an opportunity of explaining the reason sateen Bereeansiy Tait so Wah o eaeagenreenee inne oe 
of his alleged neglect. A similar method is adopted in Be ee eg ee So uchesten i —ewasdold Manchester 
regard to husbands whose wives apply for relief in con- Moke hides oe es a a system, 
sequence of their alleged neglect. | Those are very good Ce usta AR ag 
illustrations of the nature of those proposals. You will 2473. Although those regulations still stand, they are 
notice that they nearly all deal with the case of able-bodied not adhered to ?—I am told that those regulations still 
men, and that they will be wholly inapplicable to the stand, and that they are not strictly adhered to—that is 
i ordinary country union. The ordinary country union, another very significant fact. 
ae am Ay which made regulations for similar purposes, would 2474. (Mr. Loch.) What is the result ?—The result is 
D require very different regulations; but for Manchester that the out-door pauperism has about trebled 
oo those rules were excellent, and had the most extraordinary r 
ae effect on the administration of the union. I myself saw 245. (Mr. Nunn.) Ate -we, to understand that. the 
ll in the out-door relief of Manchester fall from over 3,000 system has broken down pnG out-door payer has 
mechester to just a little over 600, being acc ompanied at the same increased because these individual guardians, although 
-relief. time with a rise in the in-door relief, which was absolutely they still sit, do not adhere to the regulations ?—That is 
. inappreciable—being only 100 or 200. I was in Man- Whatis stated to me. 
ief chester at the time, and I should have heard ot any case 2476. (Mr. Booth.) When did the change occur; when 
nmittees. of hardship if there had been any ; but I heard of none. did the adherence to the regulations cease ?—If you will 


general recommendation of it. 


Those rules were enforced in the most rigid way, and it 
is worth while explaining to the Commission how they 
were enforced. The: Manchester Board of Guardians 
held. a relief committee every day; the relief committee 
consisting of one guardian. Of course there was the 
usual academic and rather pedantic discussion as to 


was the relief clerk. The guardian made his order. If 


allow me, I will warn Mr. Jenner-Fust, who is the inspector 
of that district and who is coming here to give evidence, 
to be prepared with the facts. I siould like to add this 
one thing, that naturally, under the Manchester regula- 
tions, all the permanent cases came before each member 
of the board of guardians in turn. There was a different 


out-relief in 
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man sitting every day, and as a permanent case came up 
again and again in ordinary rotation each member of the 
board in tke end had it under consideration. They each 
knew all the cases, ard Lad each taken the responsibility 
for them. I have no doubt that the supporters of 
Mr. Pell’s proposal will say to you that if you had only 
mace those regulations standing orders, which were not 
revocable at the option of the guardians, they would 
have been in existence in many places, and would have 
rescued hundreds of people from the status of pauperism 
and put them into the free labour market again. 


2477. (Chairman.) Now wi'l you deal with the next pro- 
posal urged by the deputation to Mr. Sclater Booth ?— 
The second point was, “ That the lability for the main- 
tenance of a pauper be extended to the grandsons of the 
pauper.” As to that, the President saw no objection to 
the proposal, and said that if a suitable opportunity 
occurr:d he would be will ng to introduce a Bill to give 
effect to it. 

2478. What have you to say about the third proposal ? 
—The third proposal was, “ That all relief be recoverable 
at the discretion of the guardians within a certain limit 
of time after the stopping of the relief,” instead of 
the recovery b-ing limted to relief expressly given 
on Ican as it is generally st pposed to be. That is a small 
point, but it has never been attended to. Of course, 
reasorably speaking, whenever a man gets money he 
ought to repay any relief he may Lave received. 


2479. I think the fourth point dealt with the money 
value of medical relief ?—Yes. The fourth proposal 
was, “ That a money value should be put on all medical 
relief in order that it may be recoverable.” That was 
to meet the difficulty about giving the medical relief on 
loan. That has not been done, but the board in certain 
cases have allowed guardians to pay their medical 
officers partly by fee. 

2480. (Mr. Nunn.) Is it not the case that, in order to 
be able to recover relief by loan, the applicant must 
understand that he is receiving the relief under those 
eonditions ?—I believe that is a moot point. I myself 
have always been of opinion that you could recover 
all relief, but I believe I am wrong. 


2481. (Sir Samuel Provis.) It must be declared to be ' 


given on loan at the time, must it not ?—Yes, so it is held. 


2482. (Mr. Nunn.) Supposing the man does not accept 
it, then he could set the law at defiance if he is really 
destitute, because, if destitute, he must be relieved and 
he need not accept the relief on loan ?—That is so, and 
of course that is the difficulty. A question which no 
doubt will be put to me by-and-by is, What is to be done 
with a pauper who will not accept an order for the work- 
house; and who will not accept a loan of necessities in 
order to be relieved. It is the same difficulty in another 
form. 


2483. (Mr. Booth.) If a board of guardians attempt 
to collect the loan, will they have to go before a magis- 
trate ?—They will have to go before a county court 
judge, because it is a civil debt. 


2484. Would not the county court’ judge insist upon 
proof that the loan was accepted by the pauper at the 
time ?—I believe that county court judges have different 
views on the matter. 


2485. (Chairman.) Now will you go to the next recom- 
mendation ?—The next, the fifth recommendation, was, 
“That power should be given to the justices in petty 
sessions, on the certificate of the medical officer of the 
district, to order the removal of an applicant, who is 
without lodging or accommodation, to the workhouse 
of the union.” The President thought that some such 
power as that contemplated might be beneficial in the case 
of ‘sick and infirm paupers or applicants for relief, who 
are withcut proper lodging or accommodation, and who 
refuse to go into the workhouse,’ but he was not prepared 
to go further than this.” 


2486. (Dr. Downes.) I think he also said that he would 
be prepared to give the proposal further attention, when- 
ever an opportunity occurred for dealing with the amend- 
ment of the law ?—Yes, he said he would give the pro- 
posal further consideration. That is a proposal of which 
we are going to hear a great deal more. Cases occasion- 
ally come before every board of guardians where a person 
is living in conditions which are Ampossibly bad, and 
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where the person himself is more or less crazy or suffer- 

ing from senile decay, and yet obstinately refuses to go 

into the workhouse. The question is, how far you should 

be empowered to compel him to go into the workhouse. 

The question will come up—and it will probably come 

before the House of Commons—with regard to a certain 

number of vagrants who wander about to their own hurt. 

We have evidence from London police magistrates of 

the pitiable nature of the cases of old folk, who ought 

to be in an infirmary and properly looked after, but 

insist on wandering about. Nothing keeps them quiet; 

they are charged with some vagrant offence, and the 
magistrate says, ‘‘I will let you off if you will go into 

the workhouse.”’ He sends an officer to the door of 

the workhouse with them, and then they refuse to enter, 

and wander off again, only to be brought back in a 

wretched condition two or three days later. The purely 
voluntary nature of the entry into an English workhouse 

is an important principle, and no doubt some questions 

will be put to me with reference to it when we come to deal 

with the subject of the ins-and-outs ; but I am not sure Systema 
that Sir Henry Longley has not hit the main point when ;é}ief in N 
he suggests that, as in the city of New York, the appli- York: 
cation for relief might be made a constructive self-com- “ Constru 
mitment for a certain period; that the acceptance of in- tive self-ca 
door relief, or of relief of any sort in the cases that we mitment.” 
are now referring to, should be on the condition that the 

guardians shall be empowered to get an order to remove 

the person to the workhouse ; and that when that person 

has actually entered the workhouse the provisions of the 

Pauper Inmates’ Discharge and Regulation Act, 1871, 

shall be extended so as to cover such a case. It is one of 

those difficult questions where the cases affected are not 

very many, but when you have seen one of those cases 

you have a very strong conviction that something ought 

to be done, and the danger is, lest, in desiring to do some- 

thing for that one particular case, you should injure the 

whole administration. I cannot help thinking, however, 

that the point is one which might be solved on the lines 

indicated by Sir Henry Longley. 


2487. (Mr. Nunn.) He does not say how we are going 
to get them into the workhouse though ?—That can be 
done by a magistrate’s order. 

2488. (Ihe O’Conor Don.) How are you to keep them 
when you get them there ?—The suggestion is, that in 
those cases it would be held to be a self-commitment 
to the workhouse for three months, or for whatever time 
might be fixed. 

2489. (Mr. Nunn.) That would require fresh legisla- 
tion, would it not ?—Yes. The whole subject bristles 
with difficulty, and I think it will have to be considered 
first with respect to the case of the vagrants. 


2490. Has not a master of a workhouse the right to Detention 
detain a person who is without any visible means of in workhot 
subsistence and has not got any home of his own ?— Of infection 
No. The only right he has to detain anyone is under °#°¢S 
the Act which says that you must not ask for your dis- 
charge to the danger of yourself or others. That is 
meant to cover the case of infectious disease. 


2491. (Mr. Loch.) And the medical officer of health 
certifies there ?—Yes; but that does not cover other 
cases of disease which are also a source of danger to others. 


2492. (Dr. Downes.) In fact, the power was restricted 
by the Lunacy Act, 1890, I think ?—That was so. 


2493. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Some words were struck 
out in the old Act; that is how it was done, was it not ? 
—Yes. 

2494. (Chairman.) Now will you deal with the sixth sug- Restricti, 
gestion ?—That was a proposal “ That no out-relief should of period 
be given for a longer period than thirteen weeks without out-relief. 
fresh application.” The President entirely approved 
of the suggestion, but nothing has been done. I should 
certainly say that no out-door relief ought to be given 
for longer than a month; but that is a matter of opinion, 
and I will come to that again later. 







2495. Was there not another suggestion ?—Yes, there Mijscel- 
was a suggestion that boards of guardians should be Janeous 
empowered to subscribe to the publication of the posals by N 
reports of the conferences, which, I think, was the Pell. . 
one suggestion which was carried out. There were 
a certain number of other suggestions made with regard 
to more or less minute points in the provisions of the 
relief orders. I may say that I have here a printed copy 
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of the letter which the Local Government Board wrote to 
Mr. Pell, giving the reasons for assenting to or dissenting 
from these proposals, 


2496. (Sir Samuel Provis.) What was the date of that 
letter ?—It is dated May 12th, 1877, and it is signed by Sir 
John Lambert. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (26).) 
I have also a memorandum by the then President, 
Mr. Sclater Booth, relating to the administration of 
out-door relief, which I will deal with later. 


2497. (Chairman.) Was that memorandum issued at 
the same time ?—It was issued afterwards. Among the 
other suggestions which the deputation made, the most 
important was that the regulation order should be with- 
drawn, and that the out-door relief prohibitory order 
should be made universal. There are several points 
that could be made about that, but the Board did not 
favour it, and the question is still to be answered whether 
those relief orders are really adequate to the present 
wants or whether there should not be some change in 
the form of a new order. The matter was dealt with 
by Sir Henry Longley, who suggested the issue of a new 
order which should practically combine the provisions of 
the three orders. 


2498. What post did Sir Henry Longley hold then ?— 
He was inspector in London, and I am referring to a 
report of his which was published in the third annual 
report of the Local Government Board. 


2499, Was any action taken on Sir Henry Longley’s sug- 
suggestion ?—No; the Board objected to making the 
prohibitory order universal, partly on the ground— 
and the very sound ground too—that if the prohibitory 
order were made universal, there would be continual 
applications to suspend it in times of distress. Sir 
John Lambert says in his letter, “The President has 
the less hesitation in adhering to the policy which the 
Board have hitherto pursued in this respect, as he finds 
that both in the Metropolis and in some of the unions 
in the manufacturing districts, such, for instance, as 
Manchester, the administration of relief is ordinarily 
conducted upon principles quite as stringent as those 
laid down in the order in question, and in a manner 
which would serve as an example for many of those unions 
in which the order has long been in force.’ That is 
a point which I dealt with in my evidence yesterday, 
when I gave reasons why, as a matter of fact, the pro- 
hibitory order unions were not as strictly administered 
on paper as the regulation order unions. With regard 
to Sir Henry Longley’s suggestion, I think I should 
like to put in this very significant quotation from his 
report on Metropolitan Pauperism. “Inasmuch as at the 
instigation of the Board individual boards of guardians, 
aided by the expression of public opinion, have volun- 
tarily made substantial progress, by the abandonment 
of the out-door labour test, towards a formal and decided 
advance in Poor Law administration, it is for the Board, 
in the exercise of its exclusive and most important func- 
tion, not only to embody and to realise for general dis- 
semination the scattered results of individual experience, 
and to constitute the successful efforts of one board of 
guardians the standard and measure of the practice of 
their neighbours, but, further, to register and to give 
permanence to the progress which has been already 
made, and to secure it, as a step towards a further ad- 
vance against the fluctuations of opinion and of constitu- 
tion incident to local bodies, by means of an Order which 
shall nevertheless have been suggested by their inde- 
pendent action. This no board of guardians, however 
firmly they may adhere to sound principles, can do 
for themselves; they are unable to impose a binding 
rule of practice upon themselves, much less upon their 
successors, and I cannot but think that the intervention 
of the Board in such a case is aptly characterised in 
the pregnant remark recently made in my hearing at a 
Poor Law conference by an active guardian, ‘ We look to 
the Local Government Board to save us from ourselves ’.”’ 
However, that point of view never has, up till now, 
commended itself to the Local Government Board, and 
the orders have not been changed. In the letter of 
Sir John Lambert’s which I have handed in, will be 
found the explanation why the Board refused their 
assent to a change in the prohibitory order, which was 
that relief in sudden and urgent cases should not be 
granted for more than a month at a time, the reason 
being briefly the danger of interfering with sick relief. 
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Then there was a small proposal that the Guardians 
should not be allowed to pay part of the cost of a funeral, 
but only the whole cost. 


2500. As I understand, these proposals were not ac- 
cepted by the Local Government Board, and, therefore, 
as they were not accepted, and the reasons for their non- 
acceptance are to be found in the document which you 
have handed in, we might perhaps leave this part of the 
subject ?—I thinkso. I have dealt with the big questions ; 
the rest of the proposals related to small matters of ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. James 
Stewart 
Davy, CB. 
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2501. Having now concluded your evidence on the Vsinitntaen 


suggestions made by Mr. Pell, we will go to the next 
branch of the subject. 


of number of 
I understand there are various cases dealt 


ideas you have in connection with the improvement in with by 
the transaction of the business of relieving officers ?— relieving 
Perhaps the most important of the suggestions made for Officers. 


what I may call the introduction of better business 
principles into the administration of relief, are those 
which relate to the relieving officers. The fact is that you 
will find, as between one union and another, a great want 
of uniformity in the number of cases which are looked 
after by the various relieving officers. It is held to be of 
the first importance that the number of cases assigned to 
each relieving officer should not be too large to enable 
him to exercise an efficient supervision over them. This 
point of view has become more especially important 
since the better class of poor law administrators have 
adopted the view that, after the guardians have reduced 
a man from an independent labourer to the status of 
pauperism by a judgment which is quasi-judicial, they 
are bound to see that he is properly fed, properly lodged, 
and properly clothed, and they can only discharge that 
responsibility through the action of the relieving officers. 
The Board have adopted that view, and we do, as a 
matter of practice, put pressure upon boards of guardians 
to appoint additional relieving officers where they seem 
to us to be necessary. We have quite recently brought 
the full weight of our influence to bear on certain boards 
of guardians with this end, and quite successfully. 
Another way of increasing the efficiency of the relieving 
officers’ work is one which is adopted in a good many 
large towns, which is, to appoint additional relieving 
officers under the name of cross visitors or superinten- 


Cross 


dents, whose duty it is to discharge all those duties of a visitors. 


relieving officer which interfere with his current work 
(as, for instance, the removal of lunatics to asylums, which 
is a duty imposed by statute on the relieving officer) and 
also to assist the guardians by making special visits to 
the homes of paupers in all doubtful cases. 


2502. Have you had any difficulty in inducing boards 
of guardians to take up these extra or special points ?— 
We have had some difficulty, but in certain cases we have 
insisted, and the thing has been done. I am prepared 
to say that we should always insist in cases where there 
is no doubt about the facts. 

2503. You may insist, but have you any legal power 
of enforcing your wish ?—Yes. We can get a mandamus 
against a board of guardians and compel them to appoint 
a relieving officer; and, as we have the power, we have 
also the responsibility. 


2504. (The O’Conor Don.) What is the usual salary of a 
relieving officer ?—The salaries vary from £90 to £200, 
and perhaps a good deal more than that in the case of 
superintendent relieving officers in big towns. 


2505. How are the cross visitors paid ?—They are 
appointed as assistant relieving officers as a rule and 
they get from £150 to £250 or £300. Some of those 
officers are very skilful men. 


2506. Then they are paid more than the relieving 
officers ?—They should be. 

2507. Is £90 about the lowest salary paid to a relieving 
officer ?—I think it is. It must be remembered that the 
relieving officer very often has other small offices. I 
merely mentioned those sums roughly as showing you the 
class of man who is appointed. 

2508. (Mr. Booth.) The cross visitors are called assis- 
tants, are they not ?—The cross visitors (or superin- 
tendent relieving officers) are usually appointed as assistant 
relieving officers, 

2509. But they are superior to the relieving officer ?— 
Yes, they are. 
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2510.. (Lhe O’ Conor Don.) Have the relieving officers any- 
thing to do with sanitary matters ?—No; nothing. Tne 
days have long since gone by when the relieving officer 
was also sanitary inspector. 


2511, (Mr, Nunn.) Does. not an: assistant. relieving 
officer derive his authority from the relieving. officer for 
any acts that he performs ?—No, he would have direct 
instructions from the guardians. 


2512. That is, the assistant relieving officer would ?— 
Yes; and he would not have a district. 


2513. I was thinking of his being governed by his 
denomination of “‘ assistant relieving vofficer,”’. which 
seems to imply that he has a superior officer. ?—His 
duties are to assist in the relief work, ~ 1S 


2514. (Sir Samuel Provis.) He is appointed to dis- 
charge certain specified duties, is he not ?—That is ‘so. 
He would, for instance, be appointed assistant for the 
removal of lunatics, or to ‘visit any cases as directed 
by the guardians in any of the relieving officer’s' districts. 
He would have no district, and’ he would be appointed 
generally to superintend the relief © 


2515. (Mr. Bentham.) Now you are speaking ofa 
superintendent relieving officer and not of a cross visitor, 
are you not ?—Sometimes you have a cross visitor who is 
also a superintendent relieving officer, and sometimes 
you have a cross visitor who is not. 


2516. Itisas well to keep the position of ‘the relieving 
officer and cross visitor separate, is it not ?—Yes. -There 
are various officers who all tend to relieve the current work 
of the relieving officer, and therefore give him ‘more time 
to attend to his proper duties... There is, for instance, 
the pay clerk, whose duty it is to pay the outdoor 
paupers. 


2517. (Chairman.) Have the Local Government Board 
ever been compelled to have recourse to mandamus, in 
order to enforce their views on the guardians and compel 
them to appoint a relieving officer ?—I think not; but 
we have meant it 


2518. The next suggestion, I think, that-you have to 
make relates to the abolition, as far.as practicable; of 
pay stations, does it not ?—Yes. Pay stations, I. should 
explain, are houses or rooms rather, which-are taken at 
various points by the relieving officer, and at which the 
recipients, of relief attend to. receive ‘their relief from the 
relieving officer.. Tae system is one.of very old. standing, 
and the Board have always, until recently, without ex- 
ception sanctioned any application. for an additional 
relief station, provided that it was not in a public-house 
or in some unsuitable place of that sort. Before Com- 
mittees and Commissions, various complaints have been 
made against the system, as, for instance, that children 
are sent to the relief stations to receive the parish pay 
from the relieving officer. ‘Then it is notorious that 
occasionally one of the paupers will act as a sort of com- 
mission agent and collect the pay of other paupers for a 
smallsum. A graver objection to relief stations is that 
if you have relief stations, you have no certainty that 
the relieving officer really visits the home of the pauper. 
If there were no relief stations, you would at all events 
know that in nearly every case the relieving officer had 
gone to the house of the pauper to pay his relief. In the 
Application and Report Book there is a column with the 
heading, “‘ Date of Last Visit to the Home of the Pauper,” 
but in cases where relief is ordered for a long period— 
in some instances, unfortunately, for six months—that 
book does not come before the guardians: with respect 
to that particular pauper, except when the relief is re- 
newed, and there is no certainty that the pauper will 
have been visited during all that time, for the relieving 
officer would pay the relief at the relief station and might 
never have seen the pauper. Therefore, the abolition of 
relief stations, or their restriction to the smallest possible 
limit, would be the best check that the relieving officer 
discharged what is one of his primary duties, namely, 
that of visiting the pauper. I will give you a graphic 
illustration in the shape of an experience which hap- 
pened to me two or three years ago. I went into a work- 
house, and there I saw an old man whom I knew. I 
said to him, “I thought you were gone away, and were 
getting non-resident relief in a neighbouring union ? ” 
“Well,” he said, ““I did; I went away to live with my 
son, but, you know, my daughter-in-law—she got the 
relief from the relieving officer, and I never saw any of 
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it at all. She would sometimes give-me a little tobacco, 
and sometimes a glass of beer. I got sick of it, so here 
I be.” Then the nurse said, “ We are very glad to see 
him; he is a very nice old man, and he is perfectly 
happy.” I thought, “This is a very wicked world, and 
I had better make some further inquiry.” I found out 
that the union, in the workhouse of which that man was 
resident, was still continuing to pay ‘the non-resident 
relief to the next union. Then I thought, “* What are 
they doing in the other union?” I went there,and thereL 
found thatthe relieving officer was still continuing to 
pay to the daughter-in-law the 3s. a week with the utmost 


regularity. You-will think that is an instance of very 


bad administration. . Well, both those unions are very 
fairly administered ; the guardians are men of fair business 
capacity, the clerks are good clerks, but the system is 
wrong. There are heaps of morals to be drawn from 
it, among others, that the pay station is an institution 
which should be abolished as far as you possibly can 
abolish it.. I. have made many suggestions in that 
direction, and not long ago all the relieving officers. in 
Kent asked me.to meet them and confer with them about 
it. That was officially impossible, because I could not 
confer with the relieving officers except through the guar- 
dians who appointed them. What they wanted to say 
to me was, ‘“‘ If you abolish relief stations, you will increase 
the work of relieving officers to a very great extent, and 
they will require extra assistance.” I think the impor- 
tance of ensuring that the relief shall be paid to the pauper 
himself in- his own house is so‘great that I:would not 
hesitate to recommend any increase of the relieving offi- 
cer staff which was necessary to that end. I put the 
suggestion forward as one of the most important ones 
which I am able to make for improving what. I. have 
already termed the business side of the present. relief 
administration 


2519. And you would say that, although an addition to 
the staff of the relieving officers might run up expenditure, 
on the other hand it ought to compensate for that by the 
prevention of fraud, and of cases such as that you have 
just mentioned ?—Yes, it would do that; and not only 
would it do that, but it would be a great step towards 
ensuring the proper and just treatment of out-door 
paupers. 2 


2520. Assuming it was not possible to abolish all pay 
stations, in your judgment ought the money to be paid to 
any other person than the pauper himself ?—I think not. 
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2521. (The O’Conor Don.) Are. these: relief stations Arrange- 


universal ?—No. 


They vary very much in different ments as 


unions, and a return shows that with exactly similar relief 
unions there is the greatest diversity of practice. I have Sb#tions. 


managed in the course of the last few years to induce 
guardians to do away with a good many of them, slightly 
increasing in some cases the pay of the relieving officer, 
and | have not heard that anyone was any the worse for it. 


2522. Is it always fixed by the board where they are 
to be ?—Yes; the guardians ask for sanction to hire a 
certain room. 


2523. Then the relieving officer never selects them for 
himself ?—The relieving officer would probably report to 
the board of guardians that he had got a relief station, 
and ask for their sanction, 


2524. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Must there not be some 
official always in these relief stations ?—No. It is ar- 
ranged that the relieving officer shall visit there at certain 
fixed times, and that any messages for him would be con- 
veyed to him from that building. In some respects it is a 
convenience to the pauper. 


2525. (Chairman.) 1 see that your next point relates to Duration 
the duration of the orders ; you have a strong opinion on orders fot 
that point, 1 think ?—Yes. , You will remember that Mr. relief. 


Pell suggested that no order for relief. should be valid for 
more than thirteen weeks ; I would go further and say that 
a board of guardians should not order relief for a longer 
period than one month. The ordinary practice is to order 
relief for thirteen weeks, sometimes up to twenty-six weeks,. 
and then to hold what they call a revision of the out-door 
relief cases. The revision of the out-door relief cases 
is very long and very laborious, and is naturally 
felt by the guardians to be a great bore ; further, it does 
not really do much, as a rule, either to ensure uniformity 
in the way in which the different cases are treated, or to 
check improper relief. By far the best way is to give 


short orders and let the cases come-up by themselves for 

, revision. I have experience of several unions where no 

_ _,_ relief is given for a longer period than to the next meeting 

uperism in of the guardians, as for instance, Newhaven, where the 
Mnaven.. pauperism is only 1 per cent. 

. 2526. You advocate that the order should be in force 
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orter for a shorter period, because you think that, by adopting 

ot that practice, each case would be decided. on its merits as 
-relief, 


it comes up ?—Each case would then be brought before 
the guardians at every meeting. Guardians might say, 
“That is a hardship, because we know that woman’s cir- 
cumstances, and they never change, so why should we not 
order relief for a longer time ?”’ I say the reason why 
you should not order relief for a longer time is that you 
should not accept her as. a permanent pauper without 
continual inquiry ; her circumstances may vary from week 
to week ; she may be ill, and require a little more relief ; 
or she may haye a son come home, and require a little less ; 
she,ought not to,be removed from your constant. super- 
vision for a longer. period than, say, a month 


2527. Under: the present system there is a periodical 
revision of the list, is there not ?—Yes. , 


2528. Does that entail any change ‘in policy ?—No; 

it is a revision which the guardians make, as they 
| gay, to secure that, the relief given in various districts of 
the union and in various individual cases shall be uniform. 


* 2529. Then you suggest what would practically amount 
to a more frequent revision ?—Yes, that each case should 
come up for revision by itself once every month. That is 
ensured by giving short orders. 


2 - 2530. (Mr. Nunn.) Do you mean that all.the details, 
including the visit of the relieving officer to the home 
should appear in the application and report book from 
time to time ?—Yes. : 


2531. That is a different thing to revising a list ?— 
Yes, it is quite a different thing. 


pointment 2532. (Chairman.) Your next point is, I think, that 
Relief -~ relief committee orders should not be issued except under 
mmittees. certain conditions, that no guardian should sit for his own 
district permanently, and that. more. general rules. of 
relief should be adopted ?—The ordinary rule is that all 
cases of relief shall,be heard by the board of guardians ; 
The Local Government Board can, and do on application, 
issue what are called relief committee orders enabling 
the guardians to break themselves up into committees 
for the purpose of hearing applications for relief. The 
extreme case was the one of Manchester which I quoted 
this morning. (See Answer 2461). Where we give these 
orders, it seems tome a point worth consideration whether 
we should not insist on certain conditions. You will notice 
that if a board of guardiansis broken up into committees 
for relief purposes, there is a danger that the guardians of 
one part of a union may perpetually sit to deal with the 
paupers coming from that same part of the union, that 
is to say, they may put themselves in the ‘position of 
being administrators of relief to their own clients and their 
own neighbours. That is a system which I think must 
. of Relief ultimately lead to extravagance in the giving of out-door 
nmittees. relief. The suggestion is, whether it would not be prac- 
ticable to insist, either that the committees shall change 
about from one district to another and deal with the cases 
from one district to another, or that the relieving officer 
‘should bring his books round first to one committee and 
then to another, which would mean practically the same 
thing. Then there seem to have been made at various 
‘times suggestions, at Poor Law conferences and elsewhere, 
ndane that another condition of the granting of relief committees 
lersasio toanyunion should be that that union should administer 
ef. its relief under those standing orders which we were 
mentioning this morning, that is to say, that there should 
be some further guarantee beyond the general orders 
of the Local Government Board that the relief was. given 
ina uniform way. Whether, if the first condition, namely, 
that the relief committees should change from one district 
to another, were carried out, it would be in some degree 
unnecessary that the second suggestion should be carried 
out, namely, that the standing orders should also be 

imposed, is a question. 


yeested 


2533. Assuming that such conditions were to be laid 
-down by the Local Government Board now, would they 
have any authority to enforce them upon boards of 
guardians ?—I think a board of guardians having got its 
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relief committee on certain conditions would, asa rule, Mr. James 

observe those conditions. Stewart ; 
2534.. Why: cannot. it appoint its committee under B me “Om 

other conditions: ?—It cannot appoint a relief committee 39 Jan. 1906. 

without our consent. 
2535. So. that you can prescribe the conditions ?— Appointment 

We can prescribe. the conditions, and conditions have °f Kelief 

been prescribed in certain cases. I have mentioned Committees. 

the subject, because it is one that is frequently brought 

up at Poor Law conferences, and has indeed been talked 

of from quite early times. 


2536. I think your next point is that of compulsory Advantages 
case papers ?—Yes. The information which’ a board of case-paper 
of guardians now requires under the orders as to out- system. 
door paupers is contained in the relief application and 
report book, which contains a list of the applicants for 
relief. In some unions they try to make a relieving 
officer put one case on each page, with the result that they 
do get something like a consecutive history of the case ; 
but that.is an imperfect means of recording the whole 
circumstances of the case, and the questions in the ap- 
plication. and report book do not. quite cover the in- 
formation. which some people believe should be recorded 
before the guardians can decide a case which is brought 
before them. For a good many years, some boards of 
guardians have adopted what are known as case papers, 
which constitute a much fuller record of the circumstances 
of the pauper than is possible under the relief application 
and report book. Paddington; I think, is the first one 
that started: that; The system. is gradually spreading. 

I myself think it is a good system for many reasons. 

You get practically a consecutive history of the case, and 

you get the information in a form which can be utilised 

in case the pauper from being an out-door. pauper 

goes into,the workhouse. At present, under the appli- Drawbacks 
cation and report book, there are no means of apprising 9 Applica- 
the visiting committee of the workhouse of the facts ee ai k 
which are recorded in that book, but under the case “POPU OC: 
paper system the case paper with regard to each pauper 

would naturally be handed to the visiting committee. 


2537. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Might we have some of these 
papers and application books shown to us ?—Certainly. 
I will hand in some case papers, and I will hand in a 
sheet from the relief application and 1eport book, Cage paper 
so that you can compare them. (See Appendix system gives 
Vol. I. (A), No. V.24and 31). Another advantage of the a history of 
case paper system was pointed out to me only the each family. 
other day. We are living’ now in what I’may call a 
fissiparous period of Poor’ Law, and instead of having 
one institution we have many institutions—workhouses, 
infirmaries, cottage homes; and~all the rest of it; and 
sometimes a family gets broken up amongst those various 
institutions, Unless you have a case paper which re- 
cords when they go and where they are, there is no register 
of them. It has been put to me as quite a possible thing 
to happen, and as an actual thing that has happened, 
that the links are lost, and that there might be considerable 
trouble in piecing them together again. If you have 
case papers, properly kept and properly registered, 
you would have a history of any family that was broken 
up, and such a thing could not happen. 


2538. I suppose the only objection to this is that it Excessive 

would put more work on the relieving officer ?—One very book-keeping 
great and very well-founded complaint against our system "equired of 
of both in-door and out-door work is the wholly unneces- cers. 
sary amount of book-keeping and writing and cross- 
writing which it entails. That is a matter which does 
really need reform. The moment the case paper system 
is introduced, it is my experience that the clerk, the 
relieving officer, and everybody else says, ‘One more Difficulties 
book, more clerical work”; and they revolt. As a of ak 
matter of practice, if the board can dispense with the P@P&s: 
application and report book and stick to the case papers, 
I am told by experienced clerks that the clerical labour 
involved in the case papers is actually less than the 
clerical labour involved under the present system. But 
I understand that there are difficulties 8 to the audit of 
the accounts; whether those difficulties are insuperable 
or not, I do not know. 


2539. Reverting for a moment to the question of Authority 
returns which local authorities make, are those ‘returns for returns 
statutory ?—Some are statutory, but a great many are not, Teduired of 


tae guardians. 
2540. (Si. Samuel Provis.) The returns required under 
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orders are are not statutory they ?—At all events they 
are compulsory on the clerks. 


2541 (Chairman.) Could the Local Government Board 
by revising their list dispense with some of these returns— 
those obtained under statute may not all be ab- 
solutely required to be made by the statute itself ?— 
I was not so much alluding to the book-keeping necessi- 
tated by the returns, though that is an important matter, 
as to the account and other books which have to be kept 
under the regulations of the Board. They have not been 
revised for a great number of years. I merely illustrate 
that as one of the difficulties of getting the case paper 
sys.em adopted. 

2542. Assuming that the case paper system did give 
additional work, you think the local officers could get 
compensation by the reduction of the number of returns 
required in other directions ?—Yes. 


2543. I think the next point you wish to bring before 
us is your desire to encourage tentative experiments in 
the way of the German or Elberfeld system ?—I think 
it is of very great importance that when a board of 
guardians conscientiously wants a free hand in trying 
experiments of that sort, the Local Government Board 
should help them. I instance the Elberfeld system, 
because it is a matter of common knowledge that it is 
being tried in the Bradford union as an adjunct to the 
Poor Law administration. I am not discouraged by the 
fact that it has been tried in several other unions, and 
has come to anend. I think anything which will enliven 
the interests of the local administrators in Poor Law 
questions, and in principles of Poor Law generally, should 
be encouraged. 

2544, What prevents them now adopting experiments 
of that kind ?—They do adopt them, and they can adopt 
them, if they see fit. I only wish to emphasise the fact 
that I think the Local Government Board should give 
them every encouragement to adopt them. 


2545. Have they to get the approval of the Local 
Government Board first ?—In certain cases they have 
to do so; those are cases which involve varying the 
duties of their officers. In this particular case, probably 
they would not have to do so. 


2546. Then I think you have a strong opinion about 
non-resident relief ?—I think non-resident relief should 
be put an end to. I believe it is bad business and often 
leads to abuses. I notice that many boards of guardians 
do not give it and do not receive it. I know that you 
have plausible cases where a woman says, “I want to 
leave the union and live elsewhere with my daughter.”” 
That may be all right, but I hardly think that it is the 
business of the ratepayers to maintain a system which is 
so open to abuse in order to meet exceptional cases of 
hardship of that description. Personally, I should be 
glad to see non-resident relief abolished. It can only be 
given in certain cases which are laid down in the regula- 
tions and I should like to see the regulations altered so 
as to prohibit it in nearly every case. You will notice 
that the case which I quoted just now (See Question 2518) 
was a case of non-resident relief, and it is rather 
typical, I think, of some of the mischiefs which may 
come from it. 


2547. Have you any idea as to the number of persons 
who are in receipt of non-resident relief ?—I have not 
at the moment, but I will try to find out. 

2548. Notwithstanding certain individual convenience 
which might result, you think that a system which so 
lends itself to fraud ought to be abolished ?—I do. 

2549. Now I think you wish to speak about district 
removals ?—Yes. That brings me to the very wide 
question of settlement and removal, and I do not know 
whether that is a matter that the Commission will look into. 
I express no opinion as to it, but while conceivably it may 
be necessary to keep up what yet remains of the old law 
of settlement and removal, I think that in the case of 
people over sixty, it is a great hardship that they 
should be removed against their will, and I unhesi- 
tatingly recommend that no removals of persons over 
the age of sixty or sixty-five should be allowed. If that 
were done, we should, to a great extent, automatically 
put an end to non-resident relief. 

2550. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is there no power of 
appeal to the Local Government Board by the pauper 
against an order of removal?—No. The power of 
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the Local Government Board with regard to appeals 

is this—that if the two unions that are in conflict as to 

the settlement of a pauper put in a case the Local Govern- 

ment Board can decide that case. If the power of Decision’ 
removal is to remain, I think that that procedure should sattlonan 
be made compulsory. I cannot see that any advantage by Local 
to the public service can arise from the fighting out by Governme 
two unions and two union clerks of some abstruse and Board. 
difficult case of settlement right up to the House of 

Lords, and the expenditure of very large sums of money 

on it, when they could send the case over to the Local 
Government Board and get it decided for nothing. IL 

will give you a good instance of the absurdity of the 

whole procedure. There was a fight as to the chargea- 

bility of a child between two unions, one a London union 

and one a country union. The country union won, 

and the child was removed to the London union. An 

uncle of the child then asked it to come and stay in the 

country union; the child stayed there a year, and then 

became chargeable to the country union after all. That 

was the sole result of a very expensiye and troublesome 
litigation. That did not happen in the bad old days of 

removal of which we hear so much; that happened 

the year before last " 


2551. (The O’Conor Don.) I suppose you are aware Removal < 
that the hardship of removal is very much felt in Ireland, paupers 
where we have no law of settlement, because paupers to Ireland 
are sent over to the lrish unions from the English, 
although they have spent all their lives in England ?— 

I know that ; not only are they sent to parishes in Ireland, 
but they are sent to unions in Ireland, 


2552. Are not the law costs in connection with these Cost of 
removals sometimes very considerable ?—I believe it is removals. 
fortunately the case that removals are very much rarer 
than they used to be, but I know at times the costs 
are pretty heavy. 


2553. As I understand, you would be for checking Removal c 
these removals as much as possible, and limiting the paupers oy 
age to sixty-five at all events ?—I certainly would not sixty. 
compulsorily remove any old person. That would 
be on the ground of humanity. I am not proposing 
to go into the broad question of the necessity for keeping 
up the law of removal generally 


2554. You have given us a good deal of evidence Out-relief 
about out-door relief, but I do not think you have yet given half 
stated to the Commission whether that out-door relief in kind. 
is generally given in the form of money or in kind; 
have you anything to say on that point ?—The only 
restriction with regard to that point in the orders of 
the board is that in cases where relief is given to able- 
bodied people half at least shall be in kind; otherwise 
the matter is one for the discretion of the guardians, 
who usually in practice give the relief in money; and 
that practice is an increasing practice. 


2555. When the relief is given in kind, how is it given ? Procedure 

Does the relieving officer give the provisions himself, for giving 
or does he give an order to the pauper to get the pro- out-relief 
visions ?—There are several ways of giving it. The in kind. 
relieving officer is responsible for the giving of it in every 
case. Sometimes he gives it himself, but rarely—that 
would be in special cases; sometimes he gives it by 
orders on the tradesmen ; and sometimes the guardians 
make a contract with a tradesman to supply the out- 
door paupers; but the relieving officer is still respon- 
sible for the weight and quality of the articles supplied. 
I mention that because it is a point which the Com- 
mission may hear of later on. I remember one case 
in particular where the relief in bread had been 
habitually given to the recipient short weight.. That 
became known by an accident and—apart from any 
penal consequences to the contractor—the relieving 
officer was held responsible, because it was his business 
to see that the weight was proper. He was the person 
whom we blamed, because if relief is given he is respon- 
sible for the giving of it, 


2556. In that case you say there was a contractor for 
the supply of the bread ?—Yes; he had a contract 
with the guardians for supplying the bread for the relief. 


2557. Is that a usual system ?—That is a common 


system in large unions. Out-relial 


2558. Could you tell us what is the general difference given in k 
between giving the relief in the manner you have men- ae sam 
tioned, that is directly or under contract, and giving “147% Ste 
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it by an order to a tradesman ?—The giving of an order 
to a tradesman is obviously open to abuse; and the 
giving of an order to a contractor is not altogether free 
from abuse, as in the case which I have mentioned to 
you. In a large union, the only way to my mind, or 
the best way to my mind, in which out-door relief can be 
given, is for the guardians to have a store of their own. 


2559. Is that practice of having a store much followed ? 
—Yes, it is in some large unions. 

2560. Is it followed in London ?—I do not know 
about London, but it certainly is so in Manchester and 
some other unions. The guardians have a store, and 
the applicant for relief gets an order for relief which 
she takes to the store of the guardians; the store- 
keeper says, “In what form will you have it?” and 
the woman says, “I will have a shilling’s worth of 
bread, sixpennyworth of candles, so much sugar,” and 
so on up to amount of the order. In that way, the 
pauper gets the relief at practically cost price. 


2561. Is the relief never given only in kind or only in 
money ?—It is very seldom given wholly in kind. 
Occasionally guardians have to give out-door relief to a 
woman and her children, and she or the husband is a 
drunkard. In cases like that it is given wholly in kind. 


2562. Is it usual to give it half and half ?—It is usually 
given in England entirely in money, but in exceptional 
eases, as I have explained, it is occasionally given alto- 
gether in kind. In the case of the able-bodied men, it 
must be given half in money and half in kind, or not less 
than half in kind, 


2563. Is there anything else you wish to say on that 
point ?—No, ; 

2564. (Mr. Phelps.) Is flour given now at all ?—Fiour 
is still given in some remote places, because the old women 
say they like it to make soft puddings instead of bread. 
There was a complaint at one time that flour was given, 
and that the out-door paupers had not the means of 
baking the flour now that the cottage oven is pretty well 
an extinct institution. 


2565. (Mr. Bentham.) There are districts where it is 
not extinct ?—There are districts where flour is given, 
end I have satisfied myself that they are districts where 
flour is preperly given. 

2566. Where it is a common practice for people to bake 
their own bread at home ?—Yes ; and occasionally where 
the woman has the means of making soft puddings, and 
wants to do so, either because she cannot bite bread, or 
because she has a lot of children. 


2567. (The O’Conor Don.) Where relief in kind is given 
at a store belonging to the guardians, does the pauper 
in receipt of it call for it himself or herself ?—He should 
do so, but he occasionally gets a neighbour to go for it. 


2568. The relieving officer does not issue it directiy 
to the paupers ?—That is not the practice, so far as lam 
aware. 

2569. (Dr. Downes.) Perhaps, going back to your 
previous references to workhouse dietaries, you could 
tell us how the Commissioners proceeded in 1836 ?— 
What troubled the early Commissioners mainly was 
the fact that in the existing parish workhouses the 
dietary was extremely good, that is to say, people were 
more or less tempted, by means of the food, to stay in the 
workhouse and behave themselves. I have here a very 
characteristic comment by Sir Francis Head: ‘‘ In Kent 
stall fed charity, in order to bait the workhouse trap, 
arranged, printed, and published a bribe which we con- 
sider one of the most astonishing documents in the pig- 
stye history of our poor laws. Contractors were to furnish, 
inter alia, warm, clean, sweet comfortable beds; servants to 
cook and serve the victuals and attend on the poor; good 
sweet wholesome fat meat, good sound small beer, best 
fiour, good Gloucester cheese, good and clean butter.’ 
Lastly, the contractors were to provide wigs for such as 
wear them or require them.’ The wigs have nothing 
to do with the diet, but that is the end of the quotation. 
The first thing which the Commissioners had in their 
mind was that the diet should be worse than that of the 
poorest agricultural labourer, and they set out a number 
of dietaries in a circular letter saying, that in making this 
selection especial reference must be had to the usual mode 
of living of the independent labourers of the district in 
which the unions are situate, and on no account must 
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the dietary of the workhouse be superior or equal to the Mr. Jumes 
ordinary mode of subsistence of the labouring classes. _ Stewart 

That is what was mostly in their minds when they sent Devy, C.B; 
out these dietaries, which are very simple. 30 Jan. 1908, 


2570. There are six of them I think selected from 
samples which had been in use in different parts of the Early 
country for a number of years ?—Yes. I believe we have Samples of 
in this volume old workhouse dietaries dating back to ‘ietaries. 
the year 1768 


2571. To those set specimens of dietaries, I think Early dis- 
there is a foot-note which perhaps you would give us ?— ¢rimimation 
These dietaries are very important from this point of favour of 
view, that they are the first indication of the workhouse aged. 
classification. In the dietaries for able-bodied men and 
women there is this footnote which has had a very wide- 
reaching effect on the whole in-door administration of our Origin of 
poor law: ‘“‘ Old people of sixty years and upwards may existing age- 
be allowed something extra.” That fixes the age of sixty pines 6 
as the statutory time for the cessation of the able-bodied © f abl a “ 
period of a man’s life. Nowadays the term “ able-bodied ’” podied. 
means two or three things, and one is a man who is under 
sixty. 





2572. Did that not lead to stereotyping the division 
between the able-bodied and the not able-bodied ?—That 
is so, 

2573. I think the practice was for a board of guardians 
at that time to select one of those six dietaries, and the 
Commissioners then issued an order giving it effect ?— 
Yes. 


2574. I believe that went on until what is known as 
the Andover Inquiry, did it not ?—Yes, until about 1847. 


2575. You are acquainted with that Inquiry, are you 
not ?—Yes, perfectly well. Tae famous Andover Inquiry 
was one of the real reasons why the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners were turned out and the Poor Law Board con- Andover 
stituted in their stead. That arose from a scandal in S¢@ndal 
the Andover workhouse, and one of the details of this 
scandal was that a certain number of the paupers had 
got at the pig tubs and gnawed the bones. There was 
a great fuss about it, and there was an inquiry which 
resulted in the transfer of the local government of the 
country from the old Commission to the new Board. 
That, by the way, is the reason why still to this day in Origin of 
the General Consolidated Order you have the proviso Poor Law 
that no pauper must be employed in breaking up bones. Board. 
However, what is more important was that the onus of 
the charge against the Commissioners with regard to 
the dietary was that they had not informed the Andover 
guardians that they had sanctioned better dietaries 
than the one which they had sanctioned for Andover. 
It appeared to be in the mind of the committee that in- 
vestigated the case that the Commissioners should have 
told the Andover guardians that it was still open to 
them to make a choice of a better dietary. 


2576. The Andover guardians had chosen the one 
marked No. 3, I believe ?—Taat is so. A more wicked 
accusation never was made than was made against the 
Commissioners then. 


2577. I believe the Commissioners had rather improved 
No. 3 in other unions, but had not informed the Andover 
guardians that they had improved it ?—Yes. 

2578. Tae Select Committee in the House of Commons 
consequently held, rightly or wrongly, the Commissioners 
responsible, on the ground that this action of theirs ad- 
mitted that the first No. 3 was an insufficient dietary ?— 
Yes—obviously very wrongly held. 


2579. I believe there was evidence also that the dietary 
had been further diminished by the dishonesty of the 
master ?—That is a detail. 


2580. That led, I think, to important changes with Dietary 
regard to the Commission ?—Yes, and what more policy of 
immediately concerns us is this, that the new Poor Law ee Ee) 
Board came in with their minds very full of pauper sors 
dietaries. 

2581. I think Mr. Buller was the President of the new 
Poor Law Commission and Lord Ebrington was the 
Secretary 7?—Yes. 


2582. Do you know what was the first action of the ae 
new Poor Law Commission ?—They got Dr. Lyon Play- oe Pati 
fair, as he then was, to report on the nutritive values of different 
various sorts of foods. foods. 


Dr. Play- 
fair’s report 
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2583. T' think Lord Ebrington found: a’ difficulty “in 
obtaining evidence as to what a be 1 ag as a 
standard of diet ?—Yes 


2584. And also as to the Pe of the different 
kinds of foods that were given ?—Yes.- That was the 
first instance probably where there was‘ any: attention’ 
paid to dietary from a scientific point‘ of view. 

2585. I think the records you have there include the 
analyses of some 529 known dietaries ?—It may be so ; 
‘there are a great many here. 


2586. And I believe those show extraordinary diver- 
gencies at that date, in spite of the action of the Com- 
missioners in endeavouring to get set dietaries adopted ? 
—Yes. The ingenuity of the guardians in getting a 
dietary different from their neighbours was quite remark- 
. able, 

2587. Did.the new Commission at that time take any 
action on those analyses 7?—I do not think so. 


2588. I believe Mr. Buller died soon after, did he not’? 
—Yes, and the interest in the matter was lost.. I suppose 
the Andover case was beginning to be forgotten. 


Procedure 2589. Tnen I think they adopted the practice of 
foradoption requiring the guardians to frame their own dietary, and 
of workhouse to send it up to the central authority for approval with 
dietaries by 9; certificate from the medical officer ?—Yes, the certi- 
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guardians. fate from the medical officer was to be to the effect 
that the dietary was sufficient. 

2590. That appears on a arena of 1851, I ‘epee co 
Yes, for the first time.. 

2591. And that in fact was the atid which went 
on down till quite recently ?—That was: the practice 
which went on till-the whole dietary question came to 
the front some few years ago. 

Model 2592. I believe there have been various attempts at 
dietaries by obtaining uniformity, such as those made by Dr. Mark- 
Dr. Mark- ham and Dr. Edward Smith, who framed model die- 
ham-and Dr. taries 2—Yes. 

Edward : 

Smith. 2593. Coming down to a later time, some reference 


has been made to a model dietary which was described 
Dr. Downes’ 28 having been drawn up by myself; I think that pos- 
suggestions Sibly what Mrs. Webb had in mind were some suggestions 
as to dietary which were drawn up in 1893 ?—Yes.. I have a print 
in 1893, of them here. 


2594. They were merely suggestions, and there is no 
model dietary given in that Paper, I. think ?—That. is 
so. I should like to say that of all the troublesome, 
wearisome work which ever fell to the lot of the Local 
Government Board, I thould think the revision of those 
workhouse dietaries was the worst.- They were full of 
the most extraordinary details, put in in the most incom- 
prehensible fashion, and the attempt to secure uniformity 
was quite hopeless. Weused tosend them back time after 
time to the guardians, and the guardians replied-they 
were advised by their medical officer that the right thing 
to do was to have roast mutton instead of something else, 
and so on. 


2595. And it led to interminable and trivial corres- 
pondence ?—To absolutely futile correspondence. 


2596. I thinkin the early nineties the Local Government 
~Board took up the work where it was practically left by 
Lord Playfair ?—Yes. 


2597. And they caused a number of dietaries from 
different parts of the country to be carefully examined ?— 
Yes. I have here the results of one of those examina- 
tions made in the year 1891, which is signed by me and 
by you. 


2598. I believe those examinations revealed a con- 


Diversity of - 
tinuance, and perhaps even an increase, of the extraor- 


dietaries in 


1891. dinary diversity in different unions in regard to dietaries ? 
—Yes. 

2599. In fact there were no two dietaries which were 
strictly alike; they differed in rations, or they differed 
in the quantities of food given, or in the mode of prepara- 
tion of the food ?—Yes. 

Waste, of 2600. Then I think complaints were made to the board 
bread under on the various points which are referred to in that paper ? 
ration —Yes. Then we got to what was quite an agitation. 
system, The agitation was on the great question of the waste of 


bread. We received complaints from,all over the country 
that people had a fixed quantity of bread given to them, 
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but appetites varied, and there were’ no means of giving 
A’s bread to B in order to supply B’s deficiency out of 
A’s superfluity, the consequence being that the pig-tub 
was full of the workhouse bread, and the -workhouses 
were models of mal-administraton. -The fuss that was 
made about the waste of bread led to an agitation which 
was quite formidable. Then we took another step. 


2601. I think that was, that a committee was appointed Depart- 
to consider the question ?—Yes, that was Mr, T. W.- mental 
Russell’s Committee. Commit 


2602. I believe the committee made various recom- Workhowsl 
mendations 7?—Yes. Roughly speaking, that committee Dietaries, 
to a great.extent met the complaints by yielding to them ; 
that is to say, they reported that bread should be granted, 
according to appetite instead of according to allowance; 
and there was a difference of dietary made so far as 
the children were, concerned. 


2603. The medical. inspectors, I think, were Mle Bante : 
to frame dietaries. that would be applicable to different 
boards of guardians ?—Yes. - 


2604. The outcome of the report ehieh sia mada Dietaries 
was, I believe, the dietaries order of. 1900; which i 1s now Order, 1900, 
in force ?—Yes. 


2605. I think you hese déndvibed: that onderes as one of 
simplification ?—I have described, it as one of. prise 
tion and decentralisation. eee a Gre ise 


2606. I think it was found that the vartéthionls in: the 
existing dietaries were almost innumerable ; the permuta= 
tions of the varieties were so great 1—Yes, : 


2607. The first point of simplification -was the Ingredient 
adoption of a uniform ingredient table ?—Yes. That tables. 
was a sort of fixed cookery book, telling you how to-make 
everything from dumplings to meat puddings... ~*~ 


- 
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2608. I think the accounts committee, over which you 
presided some time back, found that that lent itself to 
the simplification of meal accounts ?—Yes ; it is invalu- 
able in the way of workhouse accounts. 


2609.' The next point of simplification was the Bi src Dietetically 
of the rations to certain definite fixed rations, I believe ? equivalent 
—yYes, the ration of each food was a known and fixed ‘ations. 
quantity. 


2610. These rations being more or less catalase ee 
Yes, if you mean equivalent dietetically. . 


2611. One great trouble with the old dietaries being 
that they varied enormously in point of nutriment. oe 
Yes. 


2612. Then, I think, the order leaves it free to the Discretion o 
guardians to select their dietary from these rations.?—Yes, guardians ii 


2613. And’ the rations themselves are representative scloctiagl a 


of the rations that were previously in existence in differ- 
ent parts of the Kingdom ?—Yes; so that sometimes 
a board of guardians could, without making any alteration 
in the amount of food given, reduce their old poo 
to the terms of the new dietary. 


2614. It was provided by the order that bread could Rations — 
be served according to appetite ?—Yes. - according te 

2615. That the service of food to the children, was to app etite. 
be. to. appetite ?—Yes. 4 

2616. And that, subject to the directions of the shddlical 
officer, the service of food to the sick should be to appetite? ? 
— Yes. 

2617. I think there were further provisions for the Revision of 
revision of diets by the medical officer, and for his exami- diets by 
nation of inmates on admission as to their fitness for nea 
employment ?—Yes. — 

2618. There were also restrictions on the allowance Of Restrictiane 
aleohol.?—Yes. on aleohol. 

2619. A further point that was introduced into that \edical 
Order was, that the dietary of the sick was still to officer's 
be prescribed by the doctor, but on a set form ?—That control ove! 
was so. sick diet. 

2620. Was the effect of that to give a different diet to 
each day ?—Yes. 

2621. I think previously medical officers had simply Monotony 
directed in a great many cases that there should be one former 
diet, to consist of so much meat, so much vegetables, and dietaries. — 
so much bread, and that had resulted in the same diet : 
being given day after day ?—Yes. 
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of the simplest fare is excellent. 


* 2622. But a form appended to the Order led to a varia. 
tion from day to day ?—Yes. 


2623. Have you anything to say as regards the cost of 
the dietary 7?—The new dietary order was evidently a 


great administrative advantage. Jt has been alleged™ 


against it that it has led to an increase of cost. I[ do not 
think it did anything of the kind; however, that is a 
matter of opinion, and [ do not know that the question 
of the cost has really ever been investigated. If it did lead 
to an increase of cost, Jshould think it is quite clear that 
it was because the guardians chose, under the freedom 
which was given to them by the Order, to increase the 
dietaries themselves. 


* 2624. (Mr. Bentham.) Do you mean by that statement 
to select the most expensive diet ?—Yes. Many of the 
boards of guardians had a quite inadequate diet, and 
instead of choosing some diet rather ‘like their own, they 
chose the most expensive on the whole list ; and they were 
the first to grumble. 


2625. lhe set dietaries themselves varied in value, so 
that it was possible for boards to increase the cost of their 
dietary by selecting the most, expensive dietary ?—Yes, 
within certain limits they could increase the cost in that 
way. 

2626. In those cases where they selected the most 
expensive dietary the cost was increased ?—That would 
be so, I suspect, in some unions. There were some 
unions where they had four bread’ and chéese dinners a 
week ; that was not possible under the new dietary, and 
in those cases therefore the cost was clearly increased and 
ought to have been increased. ' 


2627. (Dr. Downes.) There has been a great difference in 
the care and the mode of issuing the bread, I believe ?— 
On the question of bread, I should think there has been an 
actualsaving. Thatis one point from the Poor Law point 
of view. Another point is whether we have not rather 
lost sight of the point of view of the old Commissioners too 
much, and whether this new dietary is not too attractive 
for the pauper and is not in excess of what is enjoyed by 
the labouring classes outside. It probably is rather in 
excess of what the labouring classes get outside. “But I 
do not think that this is attractive to them. You see on 
these’ dietaries there are no things like red herrings and 
such-like luxuries which the people -outside do get and 
which they wish to get, because if you give them any 
moncy to spend that is what.they spend it.on. 


2628. I believe it is open to guardians to:choose a very 
plain dietary indeed for the paupers ?—Yes.. Upon this 
‘question of diet I should like to’say that I have lately 
been doing a course of prisons, and what has struck me 
most with regard to the feeding question is that 
what people of our class would appreciate most is 
well cooked food, and that in prisons, the cooking 
The prison diet 
is quite nice and quite attractive; but the same fare 
badly cooked wonld be rather horrible. Yet no 
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one would suggest as a means of test or of deterrent that 
the food should be badly cooked. Naturally as work- 
houses become larger and better managed the food 
must be nicer because it is better cooked. As to the 
cost, I find that the cost in St. Pancras for the year 
ended Lady-day, 1905, was 2s. 27d. per head a week. 


2629. In the report of the inspectors on which this Order 
was based there is a suggestion that the Order should be 
divided into two parts, one, part consisting of schedules of 
rations and ingredient tables, the object of that as 
suggested in the reports being that it would lend itself to 
revision ?—Yes. 


2630. Ibelieve that allthese public dietaries must have 
regard to the recognised scientific standard of the time ?— 
Yes. 


2631. If they are to be defended in Parliament or to the 
public they must be based upon the accepted scientific 
views ?—Evidently so. 


2632. I believe that you have recently had evidence in 
another capacity of some observations that have been 
made in regard to dietary standards ?—Yes, 


2633. Which may possibly lead at no distant date to 
altered views on the part of dietetic experts ?—What 
appears to me as a purely unscientific individual is that 
recent medical investigations have shown that it is 
possible to live on quite a different scale both in quantity 
and quality of diet from what’was held to be necessary 
some time ago. I think myself that there is a germ of a 
considerable alteration in the discipline of institutions in 
that fact. I do not know whether I shall be supported by 
men of science, but from the evidence given before the 
Vagrancy Committee it seems quite possible that by-and 
bye, when more is known about these things, we shall get 
into the position that the State will be able to say to the 
inmates of an institution, “‘ This amount of food is quite 
as much as is good for you and is probably better for you 
as freeing you from diseases, as for instance, gout, 
than the food that you would choose for your- 
self, and therefore that is what we will give you, and if 
you want to have anything more you must work for it or 
you must behave yourself for it, and thus you may get a 
certain amount of extra money which you can spend in 
luxuries that are to be had at the canteen.”’.. Thatis a ques- 
tion which does not immediately come before you in deal- 
ing with pauperism, which is mostly old age. pauperism,,. 
but still by-and-bye you will get the question of test- 
houses, of labour colonies, and so on, brought before you 


either. directly or indirectly, and I thought therefore- 


that I might say that much on the subject, so as to draw 
your attention to that part of the Report of the Vagrancy 
Committee which deals somewhat in detail with the point. 


2634. You would say, therefore, that the question of 


dietary standards is rather in a state-of transition at the 
present time ?—I think there can be no doubt that we shall 
have to reconsider the whole question of dietaries, 
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NINTH DAY. 


Monday, 5th February, 1906. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 





At THE ForEIGN Orrice, DownrincG STREET, S.W. 





PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. Lord Grorcr Hamiton, G.C.S.1., etc., etc., ete. (Chairman) 


Tine Right Hon. Sir Henry A. RoBINson, K.C.B. 
The Right Hon. Coartes Boortu, F.R.S. 

Sir Samvezt B. Provis, K.C.B. 

Mr. F. H. BENTHAM. 

Dr. A. H. DownzEs. 

The Rev. T. GAGE GARDINER. 

Mr. GrorGcE LANSBURY. 

Mr C.S. Loca. 


Mr, James Stewart Davy, C.B., recalled ; and further Examined. 


Mr. James ~ 2635. (Mr. Booth.) You have told us that you think 

Stewart there is a minimum amount of pauperism which is practi- 
Davy, C.B. cally unavoidable, which at one time you said you put 
down at I per cent., but which you now think too high. 
5 Feb. 1906. Do you mean that we are to take that figure as an average 
or do you mean it to represent the minimum everywhere, 


els. in all unions and under all conditions ?—Naturally the 
panperism. minimum would vary in different parts of England and in 


different unions. The state of public health, the death 
rate and other conditions would all affect it more or less. 
The 1 per cent. was merely a rough statement, which I 
got at by the examination of the circumstances of one 
particular Lancashire union. 


2636. It is rather a national question as you put it, is it 
not ?—Yes, itis. 


2637. With regard to the classification that comes a 
little later on, what you said rather resulted in minimising 
the difficulty ; you thought that the difficulties of classi- 
fication were largely imaginary on the part of others 
than referable to the feelings of the actual people who are 
to be classified ?—Generally I agree with that, but without 
putting it quite so high as to use the word “ imaginary.” 


2638. With regard to the younger women and the 
older women, I think you are ready to admit that there 
is some need for classification? They should be classified. 


2639. As a moral question ?—Yes, and as a question of 
convenience also. The women who do one sort of work 
should be separated from the women who do another sort 
of work or have another sort of occupation. 


2640. With regard to the Brabazon scheme, does it 
work equally successfully in urban unions as in rural 
unions ?- I do not think the nature of the union makes 
any difference, but the nature of the Brabazon Committee 
makes a good deal of difference—I mean to say, one com- 
mittee may be much more sensible than another com- 
mittee. 
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2641. Is there the greater need for that form of in- 
teresting occupation for the workhouse inmate in the 
town, or for the workhouse inmate in the country ?—For 
the inmate in the town, undoubtedly. 


2642. And would you say to some extent a greater 
difficulty in applying the system in the towns ?—I should 
not say exactly that : probably it is so, for there would be 
greater numbers to deal with. 


2643. It has spread in a wonderful way, has it not j— 
It is spreading quite as fast as I should wish to see it spread. 
It is not a matter which one can press on a board of 
guardians, because the condition of success is that the 
committee should be ladies of sound common-sense, and 
you are not always able to put your hand on such people 
who are willing to undertake the duty. 


2644. Are the things that they make, things which can 
be called useful things, or are they ngre of the nature of 


Mr. J. PatrEN-MAcDoOUGALL. 

Mr. T. Hancock NUNN. 

The Rev. L. R. PHELPS. 

Professor WILLIAM SMART. 

The Rev. H. RussELL WAKEFIELD, 
Mrs. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

Mrs. StipNEY WEBB. 

Miss OctTaviA HILt. 


Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 
Mr. J. JEFFREY (Assistant Secretary). | 


ornamental trifles ?—Some of them fulfil both functions; 
for instance, a favourite article which is made is a very 
bright coloured mat. 






2645. The object of my question was this: Can a Disposal 
utility be found for the things that they produce, either in articles mat 
the workhouses themselves or in some public institution, under 
so that the question of the sale and therefore of com- Brabazon 
petition with other forms of labour would be avoided; scheme. 
or are they things from which you can only get a return 
by selling them as things are sold at a bazaar to the rich ? 

—I never was at a fancy bazaar myself, but I should 
think they would hold a sort of fancy bazaar and sell those 
things. 

2646. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Or a sale of work, which is 
a different thing ?—Yes, it would be. 


2647. (Mr. Booth.) It is, of course, important to avoid 
not only the actual fact of competition, but any appear- 
ance of competition with unpauperised labour ?—The 
articles that are sold under the Brabazon scheme are 
not sufficiently large in value or in bulk to attract any 
attention whatever. 


2648. Then they need not be considered from that 
point of view ?—They need not. 


2649. With regard to test-houses for the able-bodied, poct.pous 
a test-house must not be a small local institution, but fo; able- 
needs rather a large area to work satisfactorily, does it bodied. 
not ?—It is better to have rather a large area. 


2650. With regard to your evidence as to the skilled Techniqu 
character of stone-breaking, I do not doubt that the fact of stone- 
is as you state it; but it might surprise people to be told breaking. 
that stone-breaking was a skilled matter. Have you } 
studied the subject, and have you seen the men doing 
it, and do you know that the men who are used to it can 
do a great deal more, owing to the skill that they have 
acquired, than others who are not used to it can do ?—It 
most emphatically is a very skilled occupation indeed. 
An expert stone-breaker knows exactly where to hit the 
stone, and the beginner or the bungler, however strong 
he may be, cannot compete with him. The difference 
between the two is immense. 


2651. Then in a certain sense the loafer is a skilled 
man, because he is a man who has been constantly at it ? 
—He has served his apprenticeship in jails and in work- 
nouses all the time, and he knows how to split the stone. 
Oakum-picking, also, is a skilled occupation. 


2652. Therefore a man who had never been put to 
such a test before would be at a great disadvantage ?—He 
would. I knew a man who not only could break stones 
that nobody else could break, but could break his 
hammer whenever he wanted to do so. 
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2653. With regard to the circumstances of those unions Incidence o 
which practically refuse all out-door relief, that result out-relief. 
(of which I knew before, but which you have pointed + 
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out so clearly) has not involved an increase of inmates 
in the workhouse, at any rate, except very temporerily, 
if that. Do you consider that that proves that the 
class of people who can be relieved outside are quite 
distinct from those who are relieved inside; in fact, is 
out-relief a method of dealing with an entirely different 
class of poor person ?—So it would appear. 


2654. With regard to the question of poverty or distress 
resulting from strikes and lock-outs, the kind of relief 
which is a danger under those circumstances is out-relief 
only, is it not ?—Yes. 


2655. If you were to offer the test of the workhouse 
they would not accept that at all, would they ?—I should 
think they would never do so. 


2656. So that the difficulty in those cases could be 
absolutely met ky refusing out-door relief ?—Some of 
the dependants might have to come into the workhouse, 
but the men themselves J should think would practically 
never do so. 


2657. With regard to the extension of the area of 
chargeability for indoor relief which you have treated 
in regard to London, does the same argument apply to 
other parts of the country, namely, that it would be 
desirable or might be desirable to extend the area of 
chargeability ?—I did not, I think, express any opinion 
as to the advisability of extending the area; I brought 
it before the Commission rather as a historical fact for 
their consideration. 


2658. I put it in this way: Do the same considerations, 
whatever their value, apply to other urban districts as 
well as to London ?—I should think so. 


2659. (Mrs. Webb.) You have mentioned that the 
regulation order is issued to Lancashire, and that the 
prohibitory order is issued to the rural districts and certain 
towns; what determines the policy in that respect ?— 
The policy was determined a good many years ago. So 
far as [remember, Lancashire had not sufficient workhouse 
accommodation in the opinion of the Commissioners to 
deal with the possible developments of the Poor Law ; 
and therefore the regulation order was issued to them, 
and not the prohibitory order. Another reason was 
that, in some parts of Lancashire, the introduction of the 
new Poor Law was opposed with great vehemence, and 
the Commissioners had to temporise. In one union, 
Todmorden, a workhouse was not built at all until some- 
where in the seventies. 


2660. As regards a place like Coventry, for instance: 
what would determine you to issue a regulation order 
rather than a prohibitory order ?—The question does 
not come up now, because the order is so very seldom 
altered. 


2661. Do you never alter it ?—I cannot recall a case 
myself, but there may have been cases. 


2662. 1 notice you say that in spite of the fact that 
Lancashire has the regulation order—which 1 gather you 
co not think as good as the prohibitory order, on general 
principles—it has a low rate of pauperism ?—The rate 
of pauperism in Lancashire is very low. 


2663. Do you attribute that to the character of the 
occupations of the people, or what do you attribute that 
result to ?—I attribute it in a great measure to the fact 
that the Lancashire man is notoriously a hard-headed 
administrator:' A great many of the guardians are 
accustomed to be at works, they know what a big business 
is, and so they would be apt to manage their affairs in a 
more business-like way than some other folk. That is one 
reason. Another,reason is the one on which I dwelt at 
considerable length the last time I gave evidence, namely, 
that in the urban unions the tendency is to be rather 
stricter than in the rural unions, for many reasons, one 
of which is that the cost of lodging in a town is so much 
higher than the cost of lodging in the country ; and con- 
sequently, if out-door relief were given, the absolute mini- 
mum of out-door relief must be much higher in such 
districts as Lancashire. 


2664. You cannot have any special comparison in 


that respect as between Lancashire and other urban 


districts, so that there must be something peculiar to 


Lancashire ?—You will find that the same holds good with 


Yorkshire. Some Yorkshire unions have a very low 


- pauperism also. 
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2665. Burnley, I believe, gives a large out-door relief, 
does it not ?—It used to do so. I may say this, which is 
perhaps what you want to get at—naturally where you 
have a highly organised work, as you have in the textile 
trades, people are more apt to provide for themselves ; 
they are more educated, they are accustomed to combina- 
tion, they have their trade unions, they have their benefit 
societies, they even have their large contributions, paid 
throughout the year, for their Going-Away Fund in the 
Whitsuntide holidays ; and they are accustomed to think 
of rather more than to-day. 


2666. Would you attribute that at all to the greater 
regulation of the hours in Lancashire ?—That has 
never occurred to me as being a possible reason. 


2667. If we wanted to test the causes why pauperism 
in Lancashire was low, it would be necessary, would it not, 
to investigate what are the circumstances of the pauper’s 
life, or rather the life of the possible, potential pauper ?— 
Yes. 

2668. I gather that you think that it is of enormous 
importance that we should investigate the effect of out- 
door relief on the rate of wages ?—Yes. 

2669. How would you suggest that should be done; 
would you suggest that we should follow up the life history 
of the paupers ?—I think the investigation would have to 
be local, and in selected unions. 


2670. We should have to take a certain number of cases, 
I assume, and see what the actual effect was ?—Yes. 
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2671. (Mr. Bentham.) In the answer to Question 2341 Separate 
you point out the movement in the direction of the classification 
separation of workhouse hospitals or infirmaries from the of persons 
workhouse itself, and I almost understand from what you receiving 


say that you do not approve of this to the extent that 
has been adopted at the present time ; am I right in thin 
ing so ?—I did not mean to convey any such impression. 
If you ask me my opinion of it, as I suppose you will do, 
I say that I think the evidence goes to show that in some 
districts separation is almost inevitable. 


2672. But provided it is not inevitable, do you think it 
an advisable thing to do so, as far as possible, or do you 
not agree with the separation of the two classes of pauper 
inmates for the sake of separation ?—If there is no ad- 
ministrative advantage to be gained by it, 1 think it should 
be postponed as long as possible. 


2673. Then the advantages, so far as you look upon it, 
should be administrative advantages ?—Yes. The source 
of relief which a man is receiving should never be con- 
cealed ; if it is relief obtained by the compulsory con- 
tributions of his neighbours that should be recognised. 


2674. Whatever class of relief it might be ?—Yes. 


2675. I think you attribute the large increase in the 
number of able-bodied who are returned as inmates of 
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workhouses to the fact that temporarily sick cases (all of PAUPES. 


which are classed as able-bodied) are being treated now 
more frequently than formerly ?—To a great extent, I 
think the increase is due to that cause. 


2676. That points to a new form of classification does 
it not ?—The classification has always been the same. It 
points to a greater use of the workhouse infirmaries by the 
sick. 


2677. It also points, does it not, to the need of a better 
classification, so that it could be seen by statistics what is 
the number of people who avail themselves purely of 
hospital treatment, and what is the number who are able- 


-bodied and do not require any hospital treatment at all ? 


—I certainly think that the whole of the statistics with 
regard to what are called the able-bodied need careful 
reconsideration. 


2678. It has been said previously, I think by you, 
that a great difficulty presents itself with regard to 
the class of sick persons, because there 1s not the 
same evidence of destitution in their case as there 
is in ordinary cases. How can it be said that any 
sum whatever, spent upon bringing back a sick 
person to a state of health, or, that any sum spent upon 
the chronic infirm in any way, makes them equal to the 
condition of the poorest independent labourer? They 
are destitute of the means of independence, and I think 
that Sir Francis Head’s remark can only apply to those 
hangers-on, as he terms them, who are, on the average, 
physically and mentally equal to the independent labourer, 
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and I do not think that really it could apply to the sick ; 


Mr. James 2687. In your answer to Question 2343 you dealt with Classificatic 
Stewart do you?—I suppose the fact would be that, so far as classification, and at the close you say, “I think that of workhou 


Davy, C.B. 


material comforts are concerned, the sick in workhouse the whole classification question has been made too much mates. 


5 Feb. 1906. 


infirmaries are in a far better position than the corre- 
sponding class outside; but then the sick person in a 
workhouse infirmary has a disability of his own, namely, 
his sickness. No man would voluntarily become sick 
in order to get the extra comforts of a workhouse. 


2679. Does not that, therefore, put him outside the 
phrase that the hanger-on should not be as well cared 
for as those on whom he hangs ?—1 do not think the 
term ‘“‘ well cared for’’ occurred; he must be better 
cared for. 


2680. That is my meaning; he must be outside that 
designation altogether ?—Yes. The maxim loses its 
force when you have a man who, from his circumstances, 
is in a worse position with regard to health, say, than 


of.’”’ There you are speaking of the classification of the 
various inmates of a workhouse. You say also, “Jn 
my experience classification in that sense according to 
character or conduct has been more or less dropped ” ; 
is not classification being more and more adopted accord- 
ing to character and conduct now than formerly ?— 
Perhaps it is being adopted more now than formerly. 
TI am talking now of classification inside the workhouse. 
My evidence went to show—and that is a point which you 
might well put to my colleagues—that I have received 
very few complaints from inmates to the effect that they 
are not classified. I think you will find that a great 
many unions which adopted classification schemes have 
more or less dropped them. 


2688. On the question of the treatment of lunatics, y1,1104 of 
county councils now pay to the guardians 4s. per week allocating 
for each pauper lunatic chargeable; could you tell me Junacy grar 
whether it is the practice that that payment is only 
made for completed weeks ?—I thiak it is only made 
for completed weexs, and that any contributions from 
the relatives must be considered. 


the independent person. 


2681. The sick, in their relation to the independent 
labourer outside, should be looked upon as in a different 
category altogether to the ordinary able-bodied person ?— 
Undoubtedly so. 


2682. Then I do not see that any difficulty presents 
itself in arriving at what is destitution in a sick case. 
Suppose a person has not sufficient money in the house- 
hold to provide for his cure, then, whatever may happen 
to him, although he may have sufficient to live upon 
in the ordinary way, he is destitute in the eye ot the 
law ?—Yes ; but there will be some difficulty in finding 
out that fact, because a person might very often conceal 
his means in order to get inside a workhouse infirmary. 


2689. Then if the peziod were six weeks and six days 
six weeks only would be paid for ?—1 think you are 
right; you probably know. 

2690. Have you had any complaints on that score ?— 
No, at any rate not recently. 


2691. In the answer to Question 2372 you say that ; 
the effect of this grant of 4s. per week “has been to Question of 


2683. Providing his means were known, and say a transfer the lunatic from the cheaper workhouse building ouch lof 
} » anc ; din d to raise the “isposal 0 
special operation were required, or he was suffering from +0 the more expensive asylum building, an zs © workhouse 


phthisis and required treatment in a sanatorium, although Cost of maintenance per lunatic to a total cost jynatics. 
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in the ordinary sense the man is not destitute, yet he 
cannot pay for his cure in a private sanatorium or for 
the special operation ; therefore, from that point of 
view, he is destitute in the eye of the law, is he not ?— 
You are putting to me an exception to the maxim which 
1 quoted from Sir Francis Head as applied to an individual. 
If you take it as applying to a class the difficulty that 
I, at all events, am face to face with is this, that it may 
be necessary to take a sick person into a workhouse infirm- 
ary, but simply because of his sickness and in order 
to cure him. That, however, is not the ideally best 
way of doing it. Those cases should be treated by 
charitable hospitals. But then all poor law history 
shows this, that if the rates interfere charity is killed 
absolutely dead; a man will not pay heavy rates for 
an infirmary, and at the same time subscribe to a hospital. 
So that you see the poor law maxim is transferred rather 
from the individual to the community. 


2684. In your experience, is it usually to be relied 
upon that charity will step in if the poor law refuses 
to take up the treatment of a special class of cases ?— 
No. What appears to me to be coming about is this, 
that the great growth of population in the urban centres 
necessitates a further provision of hospitals and such 
like institutions, but charity has not provided those 
institutions. The old charitable institutions are in- 
sufficient, and then, perhaps of necessity, the poor rates 
step in and build what, to all intents and purposes, are 
rate hospitals. Those rate hospitals having once been 
built and continuing to be built, I do not think you 
will get the same charity that you did in the old days. 
I do not think, for instance, that there will be any more 
Bartholomew’s Hospitals or Guy’s Hospitals or St.- 
Thomas’s Hospitals for London. I regret the change. 
Whether it is an inevitable change or not, or what con- 
ditions should be imposed on the undertaking by the rates 
of this duty, is one of the most important questions 
which I think the Commission will have to deal with ; 
and it is one of extraordinary difficulty and complexity, 
according to my view. 


2685. Do you mean that the greater the extension of 
hospital accommodation under the poor law and its 
more efficient administration, the less there will be done 
by voluntary organisations for sick persons ?—That is 
my fear—and not only that there will be less done by 
voluntary organisations, but by co-operation among 
the people themselves. 


2686. Do you think that that is 


already bei 
now 7—I cannot say. 7 iy Ye Cee 


of perhaps £28 a year. It has often been done within 
my own knowledge for the express purpose of providing 
this or that union with additional accommodation. 
Whether the man is better off in the asylum or in the 
workhouse, I do not know; personally I should prefer 
the country workhouse.” ‘You say a little further on 
that you would prefer that all lunatics should be trans- 
ferred to the county councils ?—That they should be 
made a county charge. 


2692. And that all harmless lunatics should come 
under the same administration ?—Yes. 


2693. I think you will admit that they are as well 
cared for in workhouses as they would be in county 
asylums ?—I think that no reasonable complaint can 
be made of the treatment of imbeciles in workhouses. 
It is a fact that the Commissioners in Lunacy very seldom 
raise any complaint whatever as to the treatment of 
imbeciles who are under the charge of the guardians. It 
would be open, even under the existing law, for the county 
councils to arrange with any board of guardians to keep 
the imbeciles in the workhouse subject to the consent 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy and of the Local Gov 
ernment Board. 


2694. I think you say that the matter might be settled 
once for all, if all lunatics were made a county charge ?— 
That is so. 


2695. Would you advocate arrangements between 
county councils and boards of guardians for the retention 
of certain inmates if it were thought fit to retain them, 
because there were existing the buildings necessary for 
that class of case ?—Yes. 


2696. It is a fact, is it not, that there are a great many 
harmless lunatics already in the county asylums but 
chargeable to boards’ of guardians ?—There must he. 


2697. Yet they have allowed the increased cost to 
mount up considerably higher than the cost in a work- 
house; but no classification has taken place hitherto in 
county asylums in order to provide cheaply for the harm- 
less cases, has it ?—I think there have been some steps 
in that direction, but as a rule in most counties there 
are no such arrangements. ' 


2698. I only wanted to ascertain whether you thought 
it would be likely that the county authorities would 
be more economical if they had the whole of the harm- 
less lunatics under their charge than they are at the 
present time when they only have part of them. After 
all the whole question is one of cost, because the question 
of treatment is considered satisfactory by you ?—I[ 
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suggest much greater pressure being put on county have only ninety-two lunatics in that union, so that their Mr. James 
councils in the direction of cheapening asylums. responsibility for that building amounts to over £1,000 Stewart 
2699. Do you not think these cases might be met by ® bed for each of their lunatics. I think that is a financial Davy, C.B. 
ee dom: boards of guardians having the grant for all harmless COnSideration which has got to be borne in mind. It 5 Feb. 1906. 


seems to me that it would be best to forget the union 


tee’s 


lunatics in their charge, if the accommodation is con- 


ymmenda- sidered satisfactory by the board ?—You must remember 


1 as to 


that this question arose on the report of the Cottage Homes 


eciles and Committee which was made in 1899 in which they say 


eptics. definitely that in their opinion persons of unsound mind to be dealt with by one authority ?—Yes. 
should be removed from the workhouse. 2705. And that should be the county ?—That should 
2700. To another institution ?—Yes, be the county as being the only one competent for the 
2701. But they do not recommend that they should purpose. 
be transferred and become a county charge, do they ?— 2706. Do you not thereby create another anomaly, 
I rather think they do. namely, that part of the paupers would be under the 
2702. This is the recommendation I have in mind, charge of the guardians and part of them would be under 
* Your Committee think that however preferable unifor- the charge of the county authority ?—Paupers now who 
mity of administration may be it will be necessary to happen to be lunatics are under the charge of two autho- 
make exceptions to meet cases of this kind, and they _ rities locally and two authorities centrally, which is what I 
suggest that it might be practicable in such a case to want to avoid. In this case I suppose they would be 
permit the guardians to retain the imbeciles and epileptics paupers in the sense that they are paid for out of tho 
in their charge, receiving from the county council for each rates, but they are not paupers under the administration 
imbecile and epileptic so retained the payment which of the guardians, and they are not paupers to whom the 
your Committee have recommended should be made to granting of relief has to be considered from the point of 
boards of guardians in respect of the maintenance of view of whether it is a mischief to the independent people 
imbeciles in the county institution. Such a privilege or not. Personally, I should not consider anybody 
should be dependent on a certificate to be granted by the certified under the Act of 1890 as a lunatic as a pauper 
Local Government Board that the separate accommo- at all; I would call him a man who from the necessity 
dation for imbeciles and epileptics in the workhouse is of the case has to be chargeable to the rates, and I would 
adequate in every way, and that there is adequate accom- take him out of the administration of the guardians, and 
modation in the rest of the workhouse for the proper classi- I would pay for him out of the State funds. 
fication of the inmates” ?—The point that the Cottage 2707. I suppose you would mean that to apply to all 
Homes Committee were dealing with was this: Here was chronic cases of lunacy ?7—Yes. A man cannot make 
a proposal to transfer imbeciles from workhouses alto- himself alunatic ; he becomes a lunatic by the act of God, 
gether, not for the sake of the imbecile and not for the and he is an unfortunate person who has got to be con- 
sake of economy, which is the basis cf my proposals, but sidered from quite a different point of view to the man 
for the sake of the other inmates. They naturally bad who makes himself a pauper. 
to consider the case of those unions which have imbecile 2708. In your answer to Question 2413 you s ay, “All 
wards absolutely and entirely distinct from the rest: of the experts are unanimous in thinking that all domiciliary to outdoor 
the workhouse; and they. make their proposals am order relief is and must practically be supplemented by earnings relief. 
Be eeersetoase. If, for ee 508 eae the B migntonly aid other sources of income. The fact is that where 
pe woure, Peon ne there you will find an entire guardians are obliged by force of circumstances to under- 
Bibek of buildings for the imbeciles separated irom all take the whole cost of the relief, it is always indoor relief.” 
noah — eo ee Saft of atiendants and practically Is not that rather too sweeping a statement ?—I have not 
arranged in such a gay that Ps ether inmates could. not the slightest doubt that you could produce to me an 
possibly be troubled with the imbeciles because they never exception here and there in some unions; therefore it is 
see them. ; é : perhaps rather too sweeping ; but I adhere to it entirely 
ct of 2703. Their recommendations, I take it, meant that they asa general statement. 
‘ing the ought to be moved from the workhouses for the sake of : : 
ity the inmates and not because they would be better either 2709. Take the case of a union where there is a large 
cilthe under the county authority or under any other authority. es of aead. peoP LD a ee past work, and who sre 
authority 7 think you will find that they say on that hoad, “ your living with their relatives and. friends; the relief they 
=e Committee are disposed to think that the central author- 8° would cover practically the whole of the cost of 


ity should be the Local Government Board rather than 
the Lunacy Commissioners and the Home Office. Such 
details as the mode of admission of inmates should be 
regulated by the Local Government Board, who should 
have powers, as regards those institutions, similar to 
those which they possess as regards the asylums for im- 
beciles provided by the Metropolitan Asylums Board.” 
Therefore, that all points to a separate institution and 
to its not becoming a county charge. I take it you dis- 
agree with that ?—I should rather like to read that report 
again as my memory is not very clear about it. The 
question is solved if you put all the persons of unsound 
mind into the hands of one local administrative body. 
They will then be able to classify their asylums and when 
they want to build a new asylum, instead of building an 
expensive asylum, they will build a cheaper sort of asylum 
(rather on workhouse lines) for the imbeciles and retain 
their very expensive buildings for the dangerous and 
incurable. Then in cases where the workhouse accom- 
modation is ample, they will make arrangements with the 
guardians to keep the imbeciles there, so as to avoid fresh 
building. An additional ground.for that proposal is the 
financial ground. I will give you an illustration. There 
is in Sussex a union of a very large rateable value indeed— 
it has a rateable value of one-fourth of the entire county 
of East Sussex. The county of East Sussex is proceeding 
to build a new asylum which, we will say, cost £400,000 
or something like £400 a bed—I trust it will not be more 
than that. The union I have in mind, having one-fourth 
of the rateable value of the county, is responsible for a 
fourth of that expenditure; that is, they are responsible 
for the service of the debt on say £100,000. But they 
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altogether and let the county take charge of these 
people. 


2704. You believe, then, that all certified lunatics ought 


their maintenance under the conditions under which they 
are living, and I cannot see that that would have the 
slightest effect upon the labour market outside or upon 
the earnings of the rest of the family ?—I do not think that 
in the answer you have quoted I have said anything about 
the labour market outside. I have only said that the relief 
must be supplemented in some way or other. In the case 
that you put before me the relief is obviously supple- 
mented, because the people live with their relations. All 
I say, so far as that is concerned, is that practically every 
case of outdoor relief must be supplemented in some way 
or other ; where it is supplemented by earnings the point 
is raised whether that does not tend to decrease the 
earnings of independent people. 


2710. Take the case where these aged people are living 
by themselves ; they are living under conditions which 
are quite satisfactory to the guardians, and in many cases 
those people are provided with all necessaries by the 
guardians under those circumstances ?—They are living 
with their own folk, are they not ? 


2711. In the case I am putting now they are living alone. 
You would deprecate any extension of that practice, I 
take it ?—I do not say so in the answer you have quoted ; 


but I do not like any outdoor relief, because it is so open Conditions 
If, however, you produce to me a case of a under which 
pauper who does not work so as to interfere with the labour outdoor 

pro- relief is unob- 
perly cared for, then I say that the main objections to his J¢ctionable. 


to abuse. 
market, who does not have children, and who is 


getting outdoor relief are done away with. It would be 
rather pedantic to say that such a person should not get 
outdoor relief; but he would have to fulfil those three 
conditions, 
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2712. Then comes this question: If you do not grant 
outdoor relief in a case of that kind, ought you not to have 
a better classification inside, so as to a certain extent to 
prevent people of that class from being compelled to 
mix with the class of persons whom you have described 
in your evidence ?—Yes. That was the theory of all 
those Committees and Commissions which sat in what I 
shall presently deal with as the political period of Poor 
Law administration, that is to say, onwards from 1895. 
These schemes were thrown out partly against pensions 
and partly against indiscriminate outdoor relief, and they 
were to a certain extent carried out; and when I come 
a little later on to the question of cost you will see what 
has happened in consequence. 


2713. If that class of case is not to be given outdoor 
relief, has it not always seemed to those who are adminis- 
tering the law that they ought to provide institutional 
relief which would be more acceptable than the present 
form ?—Yes. 


2714. But I take it that you would deprecate all this 
form of classification which is the only means of getting 
the guardians to adopt institutional relief rather than 
outdoor relief ?—I am not deprecating classification ; 
I am merely stating the fact that I think classification 
has been made too much of, because the people do not 
appreciate it as we hoped they would. Another fact 
is that classification has been to some extent dropped. 
As I say, I do not deprecate it at all, but I do say that 
you ought to have some regard to the wishes of the people 
themselves in this matter of classification, and, as I 
pointed out, they may not prefer to live with certain 
people with whom you would classify them. 


2715. In the answer to Q. 2422 you defined the class 
of persons who you think might be dealt with by out- 
door relief, and you say, “I submit there is the very 
strongest ground for holding that any out-door relief 
which is given must be given with the greatest care and 
discrimination, and must be reserved for those exceptional 
cases who are unfortunately bound to be dependent on 
their neighbours by their own misfortune, in other words, 
for the irreducible minimum.” What class of case had 
you in your mind as being an unfortunate case ?—I do 
not know that I had any particular case in my mind, but 
I have plenty of cases, as, for instance,a man who has 
belonged to an unsound benefit society which has broken 
down, or the man who has in some way or another lost 
his savings, or the man who has had a long illness and 
has come to the end of his resources. 


2716. He would be the most likely person to have 
exceptional treatment over other classes in the way of 
out-door relief, would he not ?—Yes. 


2717. Assuming that you would grant that, would 
you not also say that relief ought to be given sufficient 
to cover the whole cost of his living rather than that he 
should be compelled to go into an institution ?—I do not 
think so. J think in nine cases out of ten he would really 
be better off in an institution. 


2718. Then you would dispose of all this class entirely ? 
—I should not mind giving him out-door relief if he 
were in other respects suitable and if he fulfilled my 
other conditions. 


2719. Sufficient to meet all his requirements ?—Yes. 


2720. In the answer to Q. 2430 I think you stated 
that the strict administration of out-door relief tends 
to a reduction in in-door relief; does your experience 
show that in those unions where it has been tried charity 
has been more or less equal to dealing with those cases 
that must be dealt with by charity ?—I think you will 
find on investigation of the circumstances of these unions 
that a strict administration of out-door relief has sti- 
mulated charity. 


2721. You think that is so in your experience ?—In 
my experience it certainly has been so. 


2722. In answer to Q. 2432 you dealt with the subject 
of the representation being parochial, while the charge 
was a union charge, and you said that that took away 
to a certain extent what I might term the judgment of 
the parochial representative in dealing with those cases 
strictly according to their needs ?—I think it must have 
some influence. 


2723. Have you thought out any means of getting 
over the difficulty, such as whether’ parochial representa- 
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tion should be abolished, or any other method adopted ? 
—It has often been suggested that parochial representa- 
tion should be abolished. As you are aware, in large 
towns there is the division into wards for electoral 
purposes. There is this against it, however, that a 
board of guardians should represent all parts of the 
union, and therefore I should not like to see the parish 
system abolished, difficult as it is to work and unequally 
as it does work. There are evident advantages in having 
representatives from all parts of the union, even for such 
a comparatively small matter as the visiting of the poor 
in the workhouse. It is a great check on maladminis- 
tration that the inmate should occasionally see a guardian 
who comes from his own neighbourhood. 


2724. Then I take it you believe that the parochial 
representation could scarcely be altered ?—I think not. 


2725. In what other way would you get over the diffi- 
culty in order to insure better administration on the part 
of the parochial representative ; could it be compulsorily 
arranged that no man should deal with a case of relief 
arising in the parish he represented 7—I have often 
suggested that to boards of guardians, but with very 
poor success. 


2726. That would avoid any patronage being exercised 
by the parish representatives, would it not ?—Yes; it 
would certainly be better. 


2727. But it would be a most difficult thing to enforce, 
would it not ?—Most difficult, because there is always 
this plausible excuse for it, that the person from the 
applicant’s parish knows most about him. 


2728. And for that reason the rest of the board are 
willing to fall in with the suggestions of the parish re- 
presentative ?—That is it. 


2729. This mal-administration must continue then ?— 
I do not say that it is a grave sort of mal-administration. 
I only say that I have put before the Commission all the 
reasons which will account for the very large proportion 
of out-door relief which is given; and that is one of 
them. 


2730. Probably we shall hear more on that point 
from other witnesses ?—Yes. May I go back to your 
questions (See Q. 2699, etc.) in regard to the Report of 
the Select Committee on Cottage Homes? Here is 
the paragraph which I was thinking of. First of all 
they say ‘‘ that all pauper imbeciles and epileptics should 
be provided for outside the workhouse.” 


2731. That is, in separate institutions ?—Yes, in 
separate institutions. Then they say ‘“ Your Com- 
mittee consider that these separate institutions 


should be provided by the councils of counties 
and county boroughs. These councils now are charged 
with the provision of asylums at which pauper lunatics 
are maintained, the guardians paying the cost of mainten- 
ance. Your Committee do not suggest that pauper 
imbeciles and epileptics should be admitted to the lunatic 
asylums, but that separate institutions should be pro- 
vided expressly for their accommodation. Such in- 
stitutions need not be so costly as lunatic asylums, as 
the inmates would not require the elaborate accommoda- 
tion and attention which is essential for lunatics.” The 
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only point on which I go further than that is that I. 


suggest that the whole cost should be charged upon 
the county; and I also suggest that it should be borne 
by the county as a charge from which the word “lunatic ” 
might very well be expunged. 


2732. You assume that the separate institution is 
under the county ?—Yes. 


2733. But the Committee further on say that is not 
what they mean ?—They go on to state certain exceptions. 


2734. They say that the institution should be under 
the Local Government Board rather than under the 
Lunacy Commissioners, and that points to a separate 
institution entirely, not to county asylums, I take it; it 
is a setting up of another authority and another class 
of institution, apart from county asylums and work- 
houses ?—These would be separate institutions under 
the county authorities and under the inspection of the 
Local Government Board. Isay the whole administration 
ought to be transferred absolutely. 


2735. With regard to the question of relief on loan 
which you deal with at Q. 2441, could not that difficulty 
be overcome by restricting the medical relief in out-door 
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cases to those wno are in such a state of destitution that 
their wages are not of a sufficient amount to enable 
you to recover by way of loan? Recovering an amount 
granted by way of loan for medical relief means repay- 
ment by small weekly sums, does it not, because you could 
not get it all at once from such a person ?—That is so. 

2736. Therefore it must be by small sums ?—Yes. 

2737. I believe the practice of a medical man generally 
working among the poor, is to send a collector weekly 
to his patients for instalments of the money due to him ? 
—I believe that is so. 

2738. If, therefore, medical relief was restricted to 
those cases where a man’s weekly wages did not allow 
him to bear the burden of a weekly repayment, there 
would not be much point in giving relief on loan; it 
therefore seems to me that this giving of relief on loan, 
so far as medical aid is concerned, is rather over-rated ; 
do you think so ?—The comparative amount is small, 
but it involves the important principle that free medical 
relief will interfere with provident societies and efforts 
of that kind to induce the poor to provide for themselves. 


2739. It is suggested that all medical relief should 
be given on loan; do you agree with that ?—No; I think 
it would be rather absurd to give a man relief on loan 
when it is perfectly obvious that he cannot repay it; and J 
have always had a sort of misgiving about it, because I 
think if medical relief were given on loan guardians might 
be apt to give it more indiscriminately even than they 
do now. 


2740. At. Q. 2501, dealing with relieving officers, you 
say “ The fact is that you will find, as between one union 
and another, a great want of uniformity in the number 
of cases which are looked after by the various relieving 
officers.” Do you find that that applies to urban unions 
as much as it does to rural unions ?—Yes; I think that 
the inequality in the areas and the populations under 
the relieving officers applies everywhere. 


2741. Have you at all thought out what should be 
the number of cases you think a relieving officer is com- 
petent to look after ?—It depends very much upon the 
size of his district. The acreage is of even more im- 
portance than the numbers. 


2742. Do you find it pretty general that there is an 
insufficient number of relieving officers for the work that 
they have to do ?—It is so in a great many unions; but I 
should not say it is so generally. 


2743. We shall get evidence upon that from the in- 
spectors, I suppose ?—I think you will have more detailed 
evidence from them. The Commission will bear in mind 
that one of the difficulties about the relieving officer has 
been that he has so often had to fill other appoint- 
ments. He is the vaccination officer; and he used to 
be the school attendance officer, registrar of births, and 
so on. 


2744. At Q. 2518 you deal with the question of what 
are sometimes called relief stations, but what are, I believe, 
properly termed pay stations ?—Yes. 


2745. You agree with the proposal to abolish pay 
stations ?—I think practically they ought to be abolished, 
but in saying that I should add that occasionally you 
may have a need for one. 


2746. In a great many unions there is a pay clerk who 
pays the relief instead of the relieving officer, is there not ? 
—Yes. 

2747. And the relieving officer never touches the money 
at all ?—That is so. 

2748. In that case, could you abolish these pay stations 
easily ?—No. In very large unions where there is a 
pay clerk, a pay station is a very usefu! institution in a 
way. Still, where there is a pay clerk, it is obvious that 
the relieving officer has not got the same check that he 
has where there is not a pay clerk, and he has to pay at 
the paupers’ own homes. 


2749. I take it that the reason why you would abolish 
pay stations is because you think their abolition would 
compel the relieving officer to visit more frequently the 
homes of the people, because he would then have to take 
the pay to them ?—Yes. 


2750. All these visits have to be reported by the re- 
lieving officer in his Application and Report Book, have 
they not ?—That is go. 
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2751. And that book comes before the guardians every 
time a case of relief is dealt with ?—Yes. 


2752. If short orders were granted instead of long 
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they should be granted for one month at a time—then 
it would come to the notice of the guardians whether the 
relieving officer had visited a given house within a month ?— 
Yes; and that would meet one of the main reasons why I 
think pay stations should be abolished. I should like 


to give the Commissioners an illustration of the sort of Instance of 
thing I am thinking of. It is a very striking instance abuse of pay 


of what may go on when you have pay stations. 
is a parish, the squire of which happened to ke a friend 
of mine, and I knew his servants. The relieving 
officer had a pay station at the gardener’s house, 
and he used to leave all the money with the wife to be 
distributed among the paupers in the parish. She was 
a very sensible woman, and she did not always distribute 
the relief in the same proportion that the guardians had or- 
dered it. She checked their orders by her own knowledge 
of the people, and her own good sense. Some of the 
good ones got 7s. 6d., and some of the worse ones got 
6d., and were told they were very lucky to get anything 
I watched this for some time with a great deal of amuse- 
ment; and then to my regret J had to stop it. 


2753. (Chatrman.) Was the result an economy to the 
parish ?—I think the relief was better administered than 
when the guardians did it. 


2754. (Mr. Patien-MacDougall.) What had the relieving 
officer to say for himself in that case 7?—I forget what 
he said. 


2755. Was he continued in office ?—Yes; the guar- 
dians did not seem to think very much of it. 


2756. (Mr. Bentham.) You cannot say that pay stations 
ought to be abolished in their entirety ; you admit that 
there must be exceptions ?—I think you will probably 
find exceptions in large urban unions where you give 
heavy relief in kind, or where you have pay clerks. 


2757. Generally speaking you think pay stations 


are mischievous ?—Yes. 


2758. (Chairman.) Is the relieving officer ever a woman ? 
—The board have always protested against it, but I 
think there is one case where a woman was appointed. 


2759. (Mr. Bentham.) To go to another point, you 
have told us that for a good many years some boards of 
guardians have adopted what are known as case papers, 
as constituting a much fuller record of the circumstances 
of the pauper than is possible under the Application and 
Report Book; has this system always been successful 
where you have known it adopted ?—It has always 
proved successful where I have known it adopted, but 
that has not been in very many cases. 


2760. I take it that the case paper is the only record 
that is kept in the office and that there is no record in 
any other book or document, but that all the documents 
relating to the case are kept together in each case paper ; 
is that not the practice ?—Unless they have a register 
of cases, which, I think, is the practice. 


2761. Do they keep a register where they adopt the 
case paper system ?—I think so. 


2762. Only for the sake of the number, I take it; the 
register gives no other particulars ?—It just gives the 
number and the name. 


2763. Has it ever come to your knowledge that these 
case papers sometimes get misplaced, and then all record 
is lost enticely ?—I have not met with such a case, 


2764. You would not usually lose a book; but you 
might lose a paper if that is the only record that is kept ? 
—J have known an instance where it was thought desirable 
by the master to disinfect the workhouse books owing 
to a case of small-pox, and they all got burnt. 
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2765. (Professor Smart.) You have spoken of the phe 
irreducible minimum of pauperism; you mean, I pre- irreducible 
sume, the case of those for whom the State will always minimum 


have to make provision ?—The State or charity. 


2766. (Chairman.) I put to you two questions upon that : 
I asked you, were the 1 per cent. all those who had to be 
supported by the State or the rates, or by their friends 
and you said, as I understood you, that the 1 per cent. 


of pauperism, 
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Mr. James were those who were incapable of maintaining them- 
Stewart selves ?—Yes. 


avy, CB 2767. My recollection of your evidence further is that 
5 Feb. 1906, YOu accounted for the difference between that 1 per cent., 
sa DES which is 10 per 1,000, and the actual number on the rates, 
by saying that a certain proportion were maintained by 
their friends ?—Yes. Of course the Commission will 
understand that the 1 per cent. is a very tentative figure, 
to which I do not adhere. In arriving at that figure I 
included the people, like those in blind asylums and 
cripples’ homes, who are maintained by charity and not 

by the State or by the rates. 


2768. (Professor Smart.) You did not want to clearly 
separate off charity from the State at that time; but I 
understood you to mean that there was an irreducible 
minimum which would always require to be maintained 
by the State, irrespective of all other provisions ?—What 
I meant was that there was a number of persons who 
would have to be maintained by somebody or other, and 
that that number I termed the irreducible minimum. I 
said that there must be a certain number of impotent 
folk who must be kept in an institution ultimately. 
That is what it came to. 


eee 2769. Would you agree with Ricardo when he said 
oe coring that no scheme for the amendment of the Poor Laws 
‘merits the least attention which has not their abolition 
for its ultimate object ?—I know that Malthus, Ricardo, 
Lord Brougham and a number of thinkers of that period 
were of the opinion that the Poor Law should be abolished, 
and that it was a pure mischief; and more people were 
of opinion that the only justification of a Poor Law was 
that it should be so administered that ultimately it would 
become unnecessary. The first Commissioners, I think, 
quite clearly did not agree with Ricardo. You may 
remember that in their report they say that under certain 
conditions relief might be given even beneficially. Their 
language throughout is not the language of people who 
thought that the Poor Law should be abolished at once. 


eee I 2770. Might we not say that the ultimate object of the 
inven uct"e | Poor Lawis the relief of a certain portion of this irreducible 
minimum of ae 

minimum ?—Yes. 


pauperism. 
2771. Is it not our first duty as a Commission to find out 
what the irreducible minimum is ?—I should think it 
would be a very useful and very onerous task. 


2772. In theory, the proper object of the Poor Law 
is surely the very first thing we have to deal with; and 
that includes the question whether the Poor Law could be 
abolished altogether or whether relief plus charity should 
be a State provision ?—In other words, that the object of 
the Poor Law would be to relieve such numbers of the 
irreducible minimum as are not relieved by charity, and 
so to administer the law that nobody else shall get any 
relief. That, I suppose, would be the statement of the 
‘Stalwart economists. 


2773. So far as I see, there are three ways of dealing 
with the destitute—through blood relations, through 
‘charity, and by the State, is that not so—I think you have 
‘said that somewhere ?—I am only hesitating because 
I was rather taken by surprise and a quartum quid might 
occur to one afterwards—I mean another alternative 
might present itself. 


2774. Perhaps you will tell us if an alternative crops up 
in your mind as we go along. I suppose you would say 
that the method of provision by means of blood relations 
is much the preferable way ?—Yes. 


2775. And that you would always exhaust this means 
first ?—Yes. 


Extension vf | 2776. Of course in the case of poor people that is a very 

duty of limitcd means. Would you extend the duty beyond the 
maintenance. blood relations you have mentioned, say to brothers and 

sisters ?—I think not. The only suggestion for the ex- 

i tension with which I am acquainted is, that the charge- 
ability should be extended to grandchildren for their 

grandparents. In England grandparents are responsible 

for their grandchildren, but the grandchildren are not 


i responsible for their grandparents. 


2777. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) I rather think it is 
different in Scotland ?—It is certain to be, I think. 


2778. (Professor Smart.) I understand you would always 
try to persuade even outside relations to recognise a moral 


nM claim ?—Yes; and I should try and persuade masters in 


EVIDENCE ; 


the case of servants to recognise the moral claim of an 
old servant on his old employer. 


2779 Am I wrong in assuming that where there is a Respectiy 
choice between charity and the State you would prefer spheres of 


the work to be done by charity ?—I would. 


2780. I suppose there are two reasons for that—one is 
the case of endowed charities where the money is there; 
at any rate, waiting to be used and cannot be used in 
any other way; and, therefore, where there is already a 
fund provided, there would be no sense in taxing the rate- 
payer as well as applying the endowed charity ?—One of 
the difficulties of administering charities is, that in many 
cases where the administrator thinks he is relieving the 
individual, he is really relieving the rates. 


2781. The second and more serious reason [I think is; 
that charity is not a right of the poor; they cannot 
claim it, and, therefore, it does not enter into their calcula- 
tions ; whereas, if they knew that a State provision is 
waiting for them, they are tempted to unthrift ?—That 
is a statement of the theory. 


2782. Am Tright, then, in saying that the superiority of 
charity to State relief is, from this point of view, that 
charity is necessarily limited and cannot be depended 
upon ?—That is it. I should add that another reason 
for the preference of charity to Poor Law relief is, that a 
man who does an act of charity is doing himself good, 
whereas the guardian who gives relief and thinks he is 
doing an act of charity is doing himself harm. 


2783. You extend the moral sphere?—You do. 


2784. Then you would agree with Ricardo, I imagine, 
that if by law every human being who wants support could 
be sure to obtain it, and to obtain it in such a degree as to 
make life tolerably comfortable, theory would lead one 
to expect that all the other taxes put together would be 
light compared with the single one for the Poor Rate ?— 
That is so. I have here an extract from the Politics of 
Aristotle which I turned up the otherday. It runs in this 
way: “‘ Where there are revenues the demagogues should 
not be allowed after their manner to distribute the surplus : 
The poor are always receiving and always wanting more 
and more, for such help is like pouring water into a jar 
with holes in it.” 


2785. (Mr. Lansbury.) Did not Aristotle include any 
other class but the poor?—I am only quoting what he says. 
Perhaps you would like me to finish the quotation— 
** Yet a true friend of the people should see that they be 
not too poor, for extreme poverty demoralises the 
democracy.” 


2786. (Professor Smart.) That, of course, is the reason 
why, if you have a Poor Law, you must make the position 
of the pauper less desirable than the position of the 
independent labourer ?—Yes ; or, as it is put more accur- 
ately, the condition of the pauper shall be, or shall appear 
to be, less desirable than that of the independent labourer. 
I think the words “ shall appear to be ” are important. 


2787. That indicates another advantage as regards 
charity, namely, that if you can throw the poor man 
on to charity, you need have no scruple about making 
him fairly comfortable, for charity being uncertain and 


limited, it cannot be depended on and this uncertainty of 


getting the charity is a sufficient deterrent in itselt 7?— 
Yes. 


2788. Would you go the length, then, of saying that 
we should all like that every person who has fallen into 
destitution through no fault of his own should be as well 
provided for as the wealth of the community will allow, 
so long as this prcvision cannot be depended on and does 
not act as an inducement to unthrift ?—I agree. 


2789. In short, the inducement to unthrift is the 


dangerous thing ?—Yes ; but I should not like to say it 
was the most dangerous thing. The most dangerous 


thing is the interference with the labour market and 


with wages and with earnings. 


charity ar 


Pige igre et i 


eet ee 


2790. In the light of these principles I want to get your Constit ue 


idea of the irreducible minimum. It contains first, I if tha 


imagine, widows and children: their case is very jrreducible 
clear ?—1t would not have occurred to me that theirs minimum: 
was a very clear case. 1 should not have included them, pauperism 


and | did not mean that class of case. 


2791. Of course, I mean destitute widows and children. 
If a widow has a number of children; she must either 
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neglect her children or practically earn no wage ?—I 
think I shall answer your question if 1 say that widows 
and children were certainly not in my contemplation 
when | talked about tne irreducible minimum. 

2792. Not destitute widows and children ?—1 should 
not have said so. I said there would be cases where 
women might be able to support children. 

2793. Say widows with large families ?—That again 
was not the class of case which 1 was contemplating. I 
was contemplating more those cases which rest on 
physical disability and which must be helped. 

2794. 1 am afraid that we in Scotland do count the 
widow and her children as forming a very large portion of 


as persons who have sinned; because a husband dies and Mr. James 


leaves his wife and children in poverty that is no ground 


for penalising them, and therefore the state of these Davy, C.B. 


people should be made as comfortable as possible, should 
it not ?—Tne condition of every dependent person should 
be made as comfortable as is consistent with public 
policy. 

2809. But there is no reason for penalising them in 
order to deter others from following their example ? 
There are such things as imprudent marriages. 


2810. But there are not such things as husbands 
committing suicide for the sake of*putting their wives 
upon a fund ?—No. 


2811. What would be your criticism of the Scottish Relief of 
system of invariably giving this class outdoor relief Widows and 
except where the mother is vicious? I may be asking ©’"/dren in 


our work ?—Here, too, they are a very large and a most 
difficult portion of the work; but they were not in my 


mind when | was talking about the irreducible minimum. Gootland 


2795. Would you put deserted wives and their chilaren 
in the same category as widows and children ?—Yes. 


2796. With this difference perhaps, that the widows and 
their children could be thrown more freely on charity than 
the deserted wives and their children ?—Yes. 


2797. Inasmuch as in the one case you would have to 
set the law in motion ?—Yes. Our Poor Law experience 
in England is wholly unfavourable to deserted wives. 


2798. Another case, and, I think, a very clear case of 
the irreducible minimum, is that of the sick, the impotent, 
the feeble-minded and the lunatic ; 1 suppose there would 
be no doubt about those ?—Yes—and the crippled and 
the blind. 


2799. Of course neither sickness nor lunacy in itself has 
a claim on the State; I mean to say that if a man has a 
sick child or a feeble-minded child, he should support 
it just as he supports his other children ?—Yes, he should. 


2800. But there are a great many instances, of course, 
where the case is quite clearly one for the State ?—Yes. 


2801. The last class is, I think, the aged poor ; do you 
consider those part of the irreducible minimum ?—No ; 
but some of them would be. 


2802. Would you exclude them on the ground that it 
might tend to improvidence ?—I did not use the phrase 
“irreducible minimum ” with any idea of the consequences 
following from their relief. I only wanted to bring out 
what I believe to be a statistical fact, namely,that a certain 
proportion of the people must of necessity be kept in 
institutions, and this fact also, that, as you reduce your 
Poor Law relief. you get nearer and nearer to that 
irreducible minimum and reduction becomes increasingly 
difficult as you get nearer and nearer to that point. 


2803. Of course the aged poor might be dealt with by 
an old age pension scheme ?—I have not prepared evidence 
about an old age pension scheme. 


2804. They are not necessarily a part of the irreducible 
minimum ?—No. An old age pension scheme is a very good 
illustration. We are told that old people in workhoug>s 
could be provided for under such a scheme, but I think you 
will find that there are large numbers—perhaps 90 per cent. 
—who, owing to their infirmities, could not be provided for 
except in an institution. 


2805. Even if you had an old age pension scheme, do 
you not think a good deal of the work would fall upon 
the State all the same? I have in my mind just now 
a case of a soldier with a pension of 7s. a week. He lives 
in the poorhouse and they charge him 4s. 6d. for main- 
tenance ; he gets his pension once in three months, when 
he discharges himself, drinks himself nearly dead in a 
couple of days, and returns’a wreck ?—I hope the 
Commission will take the opportunity of going to 
Chatham or Porismouth on a pension day. 


an ignorant question, but the reason for it is that I am 
a Scotsman, and I have heard nothing but denunciation 
of the outdoor relief system since I came here, and so I 
want to put before you some of our cases in order to see 
what your answer is. When a widow with her children 
applies to us for relief we first ascertain what blood 
relations she has and then we ascertain what she is getting 
from charities or from friendly societies. If these two 
sources are not enough we give her so much for herself 
and so much for each child, on the assumption that she 
is able to do some work, such as washing or charing or 
office-keeping. We look on the relief as an addition 
to her other revenue enabling her to do her duty by her 
children. Our first principle is to keep the home together ;. 
we do not take the children from her, or divide her from 
the children, except where she is not to be trusted with 
the care of them. I want to know from you what your 
criticism of outdoor relief is in this special case ?7—I am 
naturally nervous about criticising any system of Poor 
Law relief which is not my own. 


2812. I am afraid we require criticism, because we do 
not often get it ?—The Scottish system is one of outdoor 
relief entirely, and differs so very materially from ours 
in the prohibition of relief to able-bodied men that it is 
very difficult to criticise individual cases from the English 
point of view. But I should say in that case that in the 
first place you are clearly and obviously giving out-door 
relief in aid of wages. You will find out by an investiga- 
tion most likely that where you have many of those cases. 
the wages of women are lower than they ought to be. 
As'I have suggested, that is not a matter on which I am 
disposed to dogmatise, and I only put it forward as a 
matter, which, in my judgment, ought to be very carefully 
investigated. In the next place I should think that in 
most of those cases the widow lives in great poverty, 
that is to say, that even your relief and the amount of 
her wages are not sufficient for her to live and thrive 
upon; that therefore her children probably will not be 
brought up quite as they ought to be, and that it would 
on the whole and in the long run be better for some of 
those children to receive institutional relief. Tnat is 
the sort of criticism I should make on your case. When 
cases are put to one they are always the most difficult 
ones that are chosen, and the question of the relief of 
widows is an especially difficult one, because very often 
if when the woman comes before the board of guardians 
she looks nice and tidy, Poor Law principles are cast aside- 
altogether and the guardians act on sympathy. 


2813. Still we may, and we do, give large sums in this: 
way in order to keep the widow in such a position as 
that she may do her duty by the children ; and itis quite 
possible to regard that as cheap if you thereby preserve 
the unity of the family ?—There are some families the 
unity of which is of inestimable value; but as to 
some families the sooner they are broken up the better. 


f of 2806. I wish to recur to the widows and their children : 2814. We do that, of course, where necessary. Txen Relief of 
wsand have you any rough idea of what proportion of the ex- 1 want your criticism of our outdoor relief to the aged aed poor in 
en. pense of the poor relief is incurred on their account 7— poor. In Scotland we hold that where an aged couple ee 


The Commission, I think, will be able to get those ques- 
tions answered either from the statistical memoranda 
which will be sent in, or from some evidence which I 


shall give a little later on when we come to the question 
of cost. 


2807. Is it an important percentage at all ?—It is a 
very important percentage. 


2808. I think you will agree that when this class does 
come upon society these people should be regarded not 


becomes destitute we should preserve their home, and 
by giving a small sum we find that in consideration of 
other sources (such as friends, charities, and so on, and 
perhaps a little work) such aged couples may be kept 
together and look after one another. Is there any very 
marked inducement to improvidence in that? The 
breadwinner, you see, has always to count on the pro- 
bability of one of the two not reaching old age, in which 
case the survivor would have to go into the House ?— 
It would seem to me that there the gen>ral principles of 
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Myr. James provision for old age would apply. JI admit the great 
Stewart difficulty of a board of guardians doing an act which 
Davy, C.B. s2ems harsh to this or that old woman that they see 


a good thing if in the event of the guardians saying, We Aypeal 
offer you nothing but indoor relief, there was a power of against 
appeal on the part of the applicant ?—No; I do not inadequa 





I think that )elief. 


English 2815. On the other hand, do you not think that a good 2824. (M : . 
mr : < 4 : ‘ rs. Bosanquet.) Surely in few cases the alterna- ,Re]‘ef of 
ik ae ig coe ait eh a oe yor aie pone at tive is between the workhouse and out-relief, it is between widows w 
inact a Se ae : - d ee ee k it ng 4 the schools for the children and out-relief ?—I was coming children. 
4 = t e ecleb et ee mae a pean ees ret ori to that. In England there is no union I know of which 
Beene he epeer Fes as being one of distrust and nateeds Bey, says to.a.widow, and herebi@aen sie aa 
and in the next place I think on the whole that the right FLEE pe aaere ie Stee eet aN sa Baas age wpaibe 
administration is one which is not adopted. There are course of the evidence about which Yes 
f ong indedd Ast dre! pealiee ae eee length in the report of the Lords’ Committee of 1888, where 
Bh Gul ye es ; 5 y ; the guardians say to an able-bodied widow, You shall sup- 
very few boards of guardians in all England that would ; ‘ 
not give outdoor relief to such a couple as you have ee eee ee Hie hitlhe oe 
described. It is given all over the country. The official cone Des See ne ities ney 8 pe gy a: ne 
statement as to outdoor relief is given in Mr. Chaplin’s : ake qd : cake ae ® es 2 4 ; ee ren 
circular of 1£0) as follows:—“‘ The board consider that aged Ee Peel % es 2 pcm pepe ee es prea) eae 
deserving persons should not be urged to enter the work- burdened nee risk ir beat and she “a8 sub ieee 
house at all unless there is some cause which renders such out et eee Tesi ene children’ “hecnenne neg 
a course necessary, such as infirmity of mind or body, the hectare Horetare jnany reascus ee 2 eer 
ii absence of house accommodation or of a suitable person and ana nina ob ee y ae On A ie ae E ab | 
| to care for them, or some similar cause, but that they OW 8 Snr ae ‘ae mk it ae ae ad 
i should be relieved by having adequate outdoor relief we y ‘ a ye 
granted to them.” That is the last circular which has Oy Ue I personally have misgivings rather about 
SRS SEV chet Hobicek it because I think that it may very soon (and I think there 
prs oi are indications that it has happened already) cease to be a 
Effect of 2816. (Mr. Booth.) I gather that Professor Smart has test at all, and that widows may come forward in order 
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before them on the ground that their action is for the 
ultimate benefit of the class from which the applicant 
comes. That is very hard; but still it seems to me that 
their duty is to restrict outdoor relicf as far as possible, 
though, as I have said, where there is nothing else against 
it except what I may call the doctrinal effect of it, one 
is rather apt to think that outdoor ieclief may be given 
without much mischief. 


suggested that the uncertainty attaching to what may be 
received from charity makes it less demoralising and 
attractive ; but I feel that there is another side to that ; 
for instance, whatever may be the advantages which may 
come from betting, uncertainty does not make it less 
demoralising and attractive. I should have thought 
with regard to outdoor relief too that one of the great 
demoralising advantages is that very thing, that they 
may hope to get it but may after all not get it; 1 should 
not have thought therefore that uncertainty was any 
security from demoralisation ; what do you say ?—What 
are called speculative applications for outdoor relief no 
doubt are very demoralising ; but still the certainty of 
relief being given if you are destitute and if you will only 
fulfil certain conditions so as to be put in the status of a 
pauper is, I think, much more demoralising to a man than 
the expectation that he may get charity. 


2817. (Chairman.) To clear up the point as regards 
your estimate of the irreducible minimum of pauperism, 


think there should be a power of appeal. 
would be cumbrous, and that it would be decided by a 
body which might be very much under political influences. 


2823. Not the Local Government Board ?—I think it 
might be, and also conceivably it might be decided by a 
person who would have very small acquaintance with the 
reasons which induced the guardians to take that par- 
ticular line in that case. 


to get their children sent to schools where absolutely the 
best education which is given to anybody of that class in 
England is given ; and that would be a very serious thing. 


2825. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Then, as I under- 
stand you, the result is in any case that the household 
is broken up, and the widow and her children are separ- 
ated ?—The widow parts with some of her children for 
the sake of her children, as I-presume we all have to 
do. The position is exactly the same—for the good of 
her children she parts with them exactly as for the 
good of our boys we send them to school. 


2826. (Mr. Lansbury.) Are not the unions which 
say to the woman, ‘‘ You must either send your children 
in or have no relief,” looked upon as the best administered 
unions in the country ?—Yes. They are very few in 
number, and I think they are nearly all in London. 


2827. There is no choice given to the woman at all; 
if she wants relief either for herself or for the children 


irreducible ; Which is an impor‘ant one, do you include in your tentative it must be indoors ?—I have often heard a board of 
Meapotiain: figure of 1:1 per cent., those who from infirmity, from guardians try to persuade a woman for her own good to 


Position of 
widow who 
refuses 
indoor relief. 


physical or mental defects, or from sickness are unable 
to maintain themselves ?—Yes. 


2818. But you do not include in that figure any pro- 
portion of paupers who are exempt from those ailments ? 
—No. 


2819. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) May I ask what would 
happen in England in the case of a widow and her children 
if she declined the indoor relief that was offered ?—Do 
you mean if they were really necessitous persons ? 


2820. Yes; what would happen in the case which 
Professor Smart has taken in Scotland ? The poorhouse 
there is regarded as a test for the sick and infirm. In the 
case of a respectable widow and her children who was 
offered only the poorhouse, if her parish council suggested 
that and it was referred to me whether the poorhouse 
only should be offered to them, I am afraid I should say 
no ?—What would happen in England in practice would 
probably be that you would hear nothing more about her, 
because somebody would look after her. 


2821. That is to say, she would be helped through 
charity ?—Yes, that would probably be the case in practice. 
lf the family were destitute and the mother still declined to 
go into the workhouse. that would soon become a sudden 
and urgent case, because they would be starving, and the 
relieving officer would then have to relieve them as a 


sudden and urgent case till the next, meeting of the 
guardians, : 


2822. Following that up, do you not think it would be 


let the children go into the school; but some unions 
simply say, No, that is our rule. 


2828. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) In the case which 
Professor Smart figured, the children would go to the 
public schools ?—Yes, and so would all children. The 
difficulty that is felt is that the children of very poor 
widows are not properly done by and cannot be properly 
done by at home; but as a matter of practice you will 
find that in ninety-nine unions out of a hundred in England 
out-door relief is given to every widow, in point of fact, 
who satisfies the guardians that she is destitute and 
has more than one child, or, at most, two children. 


2829. (Mrs. Webb.) Even if she is earning something, 
if she has more than the one child she is regarded as 
destitute ?—Yes. 


2830. (Mr. Booth.) Are her children at all boarded out 
with her, and does she ever receive money for taking 
charge of her children in the same way as money would 
be paid if they were boarded out with some stranger ?— 
The usual order is 2s. 6d. or 3s. to the mother, and so 
much for each child ; then in order to see that the children 
shall not starve, a certain amount of relief is given in 
kind, that is, in the shape of bread. 


2831. (Mrs. Webb.) But she never gets the boarding- 
out order ?—No, she never gets the boarding-out terms ; 
she never gets the 5s. a week for each cnild. 

2832. (Mr. Booth.) Would she if she had her children 
on those. terms, be subject to inspection as though they 


I a Y 


wae 4 
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2347. In thos2 strict unions the rule is always to give 
very short terms for relief, is it not ?—Yes. I know some 
unions where they never give any order for a longer 
period than to the next meeting of the board of guardians, 5 Feb, 1906. 
so that every case is continually under review. 


were boarded out ?—I do not think that is ever con- 
templated. 


2833. (Sir Samuel Provis.) They do not regard that 
relief as boarding-out at all, do they ?—No. 


ad for help thinking that there should be some sort of visitation 2850. (Miss Hill.) You have referred to the Brabazon 
re careful ang inspection on a much more careful scale than is scheme, which I think is usually managed by a com- 
Cae of how dons by relieving officers in the case of a widow mittee of ladies, or a group of ladies at anyrate, is that not 
re with children in order to see that the children are properly 80 ?—Yes, ; 
looked after. 2851. Then we know of the ladies that work the nad BY.S 
2836. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is there no visitation M-A B.Y.S. scheme, which deals with children after they scheme. 
nor inspection now ?—The relieving officer visits as he eave the workhouse school; I am very anxious to know 
does in every other case; but supposing the relieving Whether there has been any systematised offer to bring 
officer gives the relief, as in laxly administered unions ditional groups of ladies, not being guardians, into com- 
very often would be the case, at a pay station, thenone ™unication with the people both in the schools and in the 
of the children would be sent for the relief and taught, Workhouses. The more I have seen of the work of the few 
“ That is the source that you are going to get help from.” lady guardians I know the more it strikes me that they 
ways is livine ?—_He j really require a very great deal more help. I know it is 
2837. Does he not visit where she is living ? a> very difficult to introduce odd visitors into institutions 
supposed to do so, and no doubt does, but the children like those under the Poor Law, but it seems to me, Ladies’ ‘i: 
iy be at school, and it would be no part of the relieving especially with regard to the schools, that it is very visiting’ 3 
officer s duty to make more than a very general in- important; and I should like to know whether any committees. 
spection of the house. organised committee of ladies has been formed in any 
2838. Does he not report to the board of guardians ?— districts; do you know of any ?—You are aware, of course 
Yes. Sometimes he would report that the house isin a that there are ladies’ visiting committees which can be 
very dirty condition and he thinks the board ought todo constituted by any board of guardians for any of the poor 
something ; then the woman is sent for and receives a__ law institutions. 
talking to. 2852. They are not general, I think, are they ?—There 
2839. That would be a reason, would it not, for giving are a great number of them. 
her indoor relief in place of the out-door relief that she is 2853. In London ?—I am not sure as to London. One 
drawing ?—Certainly, because the children are not being effect of the election of lady guardians has been, I am 
properly looked after. afraid, to some extent to do away with those committees ; 
2840. (Mr. Bentham.) Isitnot the fact that these homes the lady guardians do the work instead of the visiting 
are visited oftener by a relieving officer than they would _ ladies. 
be by an inspector, and even far oftener than they are 2854. They cannot do the sort of work I was thinking of, 
visited by the inspectors of boarded-out children at the Tam sure, because their number would not be sufficient?— 
present time, who in fact visit once a year ?—Yes, It has been suggested in one or two cases that outside the 
providing the relieving officer does visit. Metropolis the Girls’ Friendly Society might do the work 
2841. Is it not part of the guardians’ duty to see that Of visiting the children sent out from the schools in the 
he does ?—Yes, it is. same way that the M.A B.Y-.S. Society does in London. 
2842. (Mr. Lansbury.) Does he not have to enter 2855. T thought they did ?—I do not know whether 
into the application and Report Book the date of his last they have actually started doing it, but it was suggested. 
visit ?—Yes, in such a case as that of a widow with chil. It would be a very useful thing if they did it. {may say 
dren, but there we come to the old trouble that the relief 2t once that I absolutely welcome in the administration 
may be given for three months, and then the case does 0f the workhouse any outside body that will merely con- 
not come under the purview of the guardians until the end form to the regulations and display a certain amount of 
of the three months. common sense. Subject to those conditions, as I say, I 
2843. But, as a rule, would not the case of these widows Ase itsisa ab tae os ae 
be reviewed every three months ?—I do not think that cee. fae eee ecleee coe would be by means of aed 
every three months is enough. It is only in the best of these visiting committees authorised by the guardians, 
unions, and the most strictly administered unions that 1 1+ ?—Yes. Workhouse 
short orders are given. : 2857. (Mr. Phelps.) I think from what I gathered, YOU infirmaries 
tasok 2844. Is it not also the fact that the education authority ecahret ne ae stain eae rachoest aa aval ass nae 
erchil. fills up cards as to the attendance of the children at school , ais 
s school —at any rate they do so in the Metropolis ?—These child- eae ay seg cede Sh ee ge be 
dance. ren have to attend school like all other children. es deterrent *—I think that is a deduction which may 
a . fairly be made from the figures. 
2845. The attendance of these children at school is 5 : ; 
shown quite automatically by the production of these peo BEM Tey ete nce ge Your mind of people 
cards to the relieving officer, is it not ?—Yes, in fact all being taken direct to an infirmary without passing through 
children are very much better looked after now than they the workhouse ?—TI think you will find in the London 
were. The compulsory attendance at school is one thing, evidence that in some of the London infirmaries there are 
and the keen action of the Society for the Prevention of S good num ber of even what would be called in ® hospital 
Cruelty to Children is another good thing ; so that a child __,©aSualty”” cases, that is to say, people who, in default 
does not require the same looking after that it used to 0f @ general hospital, ere brought into the infirmary for 
require. Still I think that the children of widows are ‘8tant medical aid. 
a class that require the very special attention of boards 2860. In the case of a person who requires institutional 
of guardians. relief the alternative is to go into a hospital, or to go into 
f 2846. (Mr. Loch.) In regard to the stricter unions to ® eee aay se 
“i . which you refer, have you had any special complaints 2861. The treatment now would be very much the same 


2834. It isnot boarding out at all, although the guardians 
may arrive at the amount in a particular way !—Yes. 
She is not paid for the children by such a scale as the 
boarding-out scale. 

2835. (Mr. Booth.) Would there be any inspection, 
as if they were boarded out?—If the doctrine which I 
hold is true—ttat when the guardians have put a man by 
their semi-judicial decision into the status of a pauper, 
they are bound to look after him altogether, then I cannot 


as to their treatment of widows ?—No ; however that is 
a matter which, as I have said, should be investigated to 
the very bottom. The condition of the population under 
very strictly administered unions is one of the points that 
does require investigation. 


429, 


2848. (Mr. Nunn.) I think it was suggested that the 
most natural person with whom to board out a pauper’s 
child was its own mother ; the payment which is made to 
a foster mother includes a certain payment for services 
rendered, does it not ?—I think so. 


2849. You would not naturally give that payment to a 


mother for the care of her own children ?—No, one would 
not. 


in both, I take it ?—Very much the same, I think. 

2862. Do you think the moral effect, if one may use 
the term, on the recipient would be really different ?— 
In the case of absolutely unavoidable sickness I should 
say it would not be very different. There is a shrinking 
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on the part cf the relations frem a lowi: g their relatives 
to go to any institution which is connected with the pcor 
rates, but Ido not know whether that shrinking in the 
case of unavoidable sickness is enough to make a great 
difference between the workhouse infirmary and the 
hospital. . 

2863. Do you think it is fair that in the one case the 
patient should lose his franchise, and in the other case 
he should not ?—In absolutely unavoidable cases I admit 
that there is a difficulty in sustaining the disfranchise- 
ment except on grounds of general public policy. 

2864. Would you be prepared to welcome a scheme by 
which all institutional relief in cases of sickness should 


-be made a government matter, and at the same time all 


out-door medical relief should be abolished ?—I think we 
ought to take those points in two, ought we not? 


2865. In cases requiring institutional relief would you 
be prepared to say that no civic consequences should 
follow on a man’s accepting it ?—That is to say that we 
should frankly accept a scheme of State hospitals ? 


2866. That we should make all the hospitals State 
hospitals and put them on the same footing as the work- 
house infirmaries ?—To be quite honest, I have done my 
very best to find reasons against it, because I do not like 
it. JI am afraid there must be some mischief behind it 
which I do nct see. But logically, I cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the time has come when the whole question 
of institutional relief for the sick at the cost of the rates 
must be reconsidered ; and the point of disfranchisement 
would, of course, be an important question. 


2867. Would you agree with General Booth when he 
says that when a horse is down the thing is to get him up, 
and that ovr natural interest as a community when we 
find a person who needs help is to put him on his legs as 
soon as possible ?—Yes. 

2868. With regard to out-door medical relief, there is 
no reason why a man should not make provision against 
the need of it, is there ?—Apparently there is not. 


2869. Have you any figures of your own, or could we 
get any figures with regard to the eflect on provident 
dispensaries of variations in the administration of medical 
relief ?—I do not think there are any actual figures in the 
possession of the Board, and I think that that point could 
only be cleared up by an enquiry in the localities. ~I 
have a very strong impression that there is a direct 
correspondence between the two subjects. 


2870. Have you noticed of late years an increase in 
medical relief in consequence of the free granting of what 
‘medical comforts”? ?—I do not think that 
medical relief has increased owing to that. There is a 
continual struggle on the part of medical officers and 
others to give medical comforts, or what are called medical 
extras, as a part of relief. With respect to what was 
really the worst part of that system, namely, the giving 
of alcohol, I think you will find that that has very much 
decreased. In some cases the guardians have made up 
their minds quite definitely and clearly that if alcohol 
is to be given it must be given as a medicine; and in 
some instances they have gone sc far as to say that it is 
a medicine which cannot be safely administered in a 
pauper’s.own home, and if the medical officer thinks that 
alcohol is necessary the pauper must come into the work- 
house to receive it. 


2871. Have you ever found that the range of medical 
relief and medical comforts has teen extended kecause it 
has not carried disfranchisement with it, whereas the same 
amount of relief given as out-door relief would do so ?—I 
have not the slightest doubt that that must be the effect, 
but I have got no figures to prove it. 


2872. A good deal has been said with regard to classifi- 


- cation, and as to its falling into disfavour ; is that in part 


because of the difficulty which is found in the definition of 
* deserving”? ?—No. What I had rather in my mind 
was that the form of classification which we offer to what 
we are pleased to call the aged deserving poor man inside 
the workhouse is not what he wishes. 


2873. Would you agree with the pauper who said, “ Sir, 
we sorts ourselves’? ?—I should. Besides I think there 
is a great deal in the old Yorkshire proverb: “ Heaven 
for climate, but t’other place for company.” 


2874. Is it not the case that boards of guardians find, 
and very properly find, a difficulty in summing-up at the 
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age of seventy the whole of a man’s Jife, his opportunities 
and the use he has made of them, and pronouncing upon 
them and saying he is deserving or undeserving ?—It has 
always seemed to me positively absurd that any board. of 
guardians should say they are going to investigate the 
whole circumstances of a man’s life, his temptations, his 
bringing up, his character, his physical propensities, and 
then say whether he is to be a sheep or a goat. You can- 
not imagine a more unsuitable tribunal for pronouncing 
such a decision than a board of guardians. 


2875. That is to say, the epithet “ aged” is a question 
of fact, but the epithet “deserving” is a question of 
opinion, and they ought never to be put together as if they 
stood upon the same ground ?—That is so. I must say ‘ 
this, that in spite of all the talk about desert and merit | 
being a claim for relief which has gone on since, we will 
put it, the year 1884—which is the date, by the way, of 
the last Franchise Bill—I do not think that the arguments J, §. Mill 
of John Stuart Mill have ever been answered. I have the functi 
them here, and I will read them. You will remember the of charity 
famous passage in which he says :—“‘ What the State may and poor 
and should abandon to private charity is the task of dis- 7 eliet. 
tinguishing between one case of real necessity and another. 
Private charity can give more to the more deserving. The 
State must act by general rules. It cannot undertake to 
discriminate between the deserving and the undeserving 
indigent. It owes no more than subsistence to the first, 
and can give no less to the last. . The dispensers of public. 
relief have no business to be inquisitors. Guardians and 
overseers are not fit to be trusted to give or withhold other 
people’s money according to their verdict on the morality 
of the person soliciting it ; and it would show much ignor- 
ance of the ways of mankind to suppose that such persons, 
in the almost impossible case of their being qualified, will 
take the trouble of ascertaining and sifting the past con- 
duct of a person in distress so as to form a rational judg- 
mentionit. Private charity can make these distinctions ; 
and in bestowing its own money is entitled to do so accord- 
ing to its own judgment. But the administrators of a 
public fund ought not to be required to do more for any- 
kody than that minimum which is due even to the worst. 
If they are, indulgence very speedily becomes the rule and 
refusal the more or less capricious and tyrannical excep- 
tion.” I know that that is not a popular doctrine now, 
but personally I fail to see that there is any logical answer 
to it. 
2876. In answer to Mr. Booth I think you said that in 
the case of women, classification might be desirable in a 
workhouse ?—Classification is desirable. 


2877. Do you think that the effect upon the women who Difficulti 
are classified, not in class A or B, but in class X or Y, isnot classifica 
harmful ?—Do you mean to say that there is a certain 
amount of harm in picking out a class for punishment or 
for distinction on the ground of good or bad conduct ? 


2878. Stamping them in that way and giving it as the 
opinion of the world that that is their position-?— 
If you classify for good conduct you are also 
classifying for bad conduct; and that brings you to the. 
argument which you will find in the old commissioners’ 
reports against marking unchaste, women with a distinc- 
tive dress in workhouses—which is all very well worth 
reading. (See Appendix to Report of Poor Law Com- 
missioners for 1840, p, 98.) 


2879. Have you any experience of a place in which % 
charity has co-operated closely with the Poor Law ?— oe 
Very little. Ihave not had one of those unions where the ,..ardian 
thing was perfectly systematised, but I have had a good gna frie: 
illustration in the Milton Union of North Kent where the societies. 
relations between the guardians and the existing friendly 
societies in that union are very close indeed. The union 
clerk and the union chairman take a very prominent part 
in the organisation of the friendly societies of the district. 


2880. (Dr. Downes.) There is a description in Sir William 
Chance’s book of the arrangement in the Milton Union ; 
do T understand that that continues down to the present 
time ?—I think it does. There is the same chairman and 
the same clerk. 


2881. Is it your experience that strictness in the ad- prect 0 
ministration of ordinary out-relief tends to providence out-reli 


against sickness ?—Undoubtedly. insuran 
2882, Had you any experience of medical clubs in agains 


your district ?—I do not know much about them .as 
matters of detail, but I know of their existence, and I. 
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‘know perfectly well that if you give indiscriminate out- 
‘door relief you can crush out every medical club in the 
neighbourhood. 


2883. Taking the various forms of provision against 
sickness, first of all, you have the provision which the 
man himself can make by his thrift and insurance, then 
you come to the provision which might be made by 
chari‘+y, and, finally, you come to the provision which 
should be made by the State if the others fail ?—Yes. 
I adopt that classification. 


' 2884. Which would you consider the most desirable 
of those three methods ?—I think you have put them 
in their order of merit. - 

2885. If the last, that is, the provision by the State, 
comes first, is it your experience that it would tend to 
choke the growth of the others ?—It chokes the second 
and it absolutely kills the first. 


ect of poor 2886. As a concrete example, are you aware that in 
‘medical J,ondon the number of beds in the general hospitals has 
ef on shown very little increase for years past ?—1 am told 
untary ; 
pitals. pag 
_ 2887. And, on the other hand, that the number of beds 
in the Poor Law infirmaries in London is greater than the 
number of beds in, the general hospitals of England and 
Wales put together ?—That isso, but I would say occupied 
beds also. 
don 2888. I do not know whether you are also aware that 
thsin _ statistics show that 35 per cent. of the deaths annually 
oe in London are deaths occurring in public institutions ?— 
U . 


Yes, and I think it is a constantly increasing percentage. 


-- 2889. You will find that in the Annual Summary of the 
Registrar General, 1 think. Are you.also aware that of 
that 35'per cent. the larger proportion (over 18 per cent.) 
are deaths in workhouses or workhouse institutions ?— 
‘Yes. 

> of high ~ 2890. Have you considered the case of the man who is 

lity of — 

dical relief provision of medical relief under our present system ; 
“is there anything open to him such as he would find in a 
‘Poor Law infirmary ?—Ilt would cost a man hundreds 
‘a year to get for himself in some cases what a pauper 
gets for nothing. Consider what it is—it is a perfect 
ward with a carefully regulated temperature, night 
nursing and day nursing, and a resident medical officer. 


.. 2891, I do not know whether you have considered 
the possibility of remedying that state of.affairs; it is 
clearly one for the Commission to consider, I think ?— 
It is a most important question ; and it does seem to me 
that possibly the solution of it may be found in the 
abandonment of the whole problem as one which is outside 
the scope of ordinary pauper relief and pauper administra- 
tion, namely, by frankly aomitting that in a populous 
urban community there is a class for whom charity 
does not provide and cannot provide, and for whom 
perhaps the State should provide. Butif-you do that (and 
you may have to do it), you will, in my judgment, stop 
any provision of further charity hospitals all over the 
country, or of further beds, 


2892. I take it, it would also stop the growth of thrift 
ana of the provision by insurance against sickness ?—It 
would check it to a very great extent, that is to say, to 
do it with anything like safety, you would have to surround 
it with innumerable safeguards. 

2893. Then, I take it, that our present position is, 
that we stand in danger of conferring a privilege on 
pauperism ?—That is so; and of generally weakening 
the natural feeling against Poor Law relief. 


2894, And the spirit of independence ?—Yes. 


endance 2895. To return. for a moment to  out-door medical 
listrict relief, has it been the practice in any of the unions in 
ages your late district to require the district medical officers 
rdiiang. oi attend the meetings of the guardians ?—In some casés, 
etings, but unfortunately only rarely. 


2896. Should you not approve of their attending ?— 
I think they ought always to attend, when any considerable 
amount of medical relief is given.. 9 = 5 


2897. Very often a personal conference between 
guardians and a medical officer is distinctly advantageous 
‘to the mode in which*relief is administered, is it not ?— 
Most advantageous. ; 
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2898. I think you would agree that the medical officer 
is the most important officer of the guardians, after the 
relieving officer, for out-door relief ?—Yes. 


2899. And that it is highly desirable that those officers 5 Feb. 1906 
should work in unison with the guardians ?—Yes. Shall 
I give an illustration of that? A good many medical 
officers think that the amount given in relief is not enough, 
so they proceed to recommend extras—so many pounds 
of mutton, we will say, not on medical grounds but because 
they think on general grounds that the pauper is not 
receiving enough. That is a practice which is extremely 
embarrassing to the guardians, and it should be put an 
end to. A personal conference between the medical 
officer and the guardians will often put that matter straight 
at once. 





2900. With reference to the question of persons. of Statisties as 

defective intellect in workhouses, 1 do not know whether to feeble- 
you have alluded to the large number of persons who are minded 
classed as feeble-minded who have to be maintained in P@UPpers. 
institutions ?—My former evidence only related to what 
are known as lunatics, that is to say, any person of un- 
sound mind in a workhouse is considered a lunatic; 
but there is another class of feeble-minded of which we 
have a return in the half-yearly statement of pauperism, 
In that return for March, 1905, it is shown that 
in workhouses and other Poor Law establishments 
there were in the special wards or establishments 
for persons of the  feeble-minded class 1,368, 
in: other wards 6,529, in other institutions - 360, 
and... receiving ..out-door relief during . the half 
year 1901. Inquiry was also made as to the:number of 
feeble-minded women who had given birth to children in 
workhouses during the previous five years. The books 
referred to did not admit of this information being given 
with any degree of completeness, but I think 635 cases 
occurred in the period mentioned. You will remember 
that that question is now under investigation by another 
Commission.’ 1 mention it here because much the same 
arguments that apply in the case of lunatics would apply 
in the case of the feeble-minded—I do not say in all cases,. 
but in most cases. 


2901. That class forms a very large proportion, I think,. 
of the whole indoor pauperism, does it not 7—Yes. 


2902. A considerable number of those persons would’ 

very probably, in country workhouses, be found in the 

infirmary wards, would they not ?—Yes. 

if Old and 

q infirm in sick 
wards, 


2903. Also in such country workhouses, I think, 
my recollection is right, you will find a great number of ol 
people and infirm people who are not strictly sick in the 
ordinary sense of the word ?—That is so. The number 
of acute sick in country workhouses is very small. 


2904. They are put there no doubt because itis a con- 
venient and comfortable place for them. The figures, 
therefore, of any return of persons in a sick ward do not 
necessarily mean that those are sick people ?—Not sick 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term. - 44 


2905. I put those questions because, as you may be 
aware, the public are sometimes exercised in their minds: 
as to the proportion of nurses to the number of people- 
in so-called sick wards; but everything depends, does 
it not, in the particular instance on the class of case which 
happens to be in the sick ward ?—Yes. 


2906. You were asked a question as to the mortality Effect of 
in places where there is strict relief; I aare say you are strict out- 
aware that in London there is a return of deaths from relief on 
starvation which has been furnished to Parliament for deaths from 
many years past ?—Yes. ppebbe a 
2907. Are you also aware that the number of deaths ‘ 
in those returns annually was considerably greater in 
the early seventies, when a good deal of out-door 
relief was given, than it has been in later years ?—J 
believe the deaths have steadily diminished; and JT 
believe they include a large number of persons who are 


tn receipt of out-door relief. 


2908. A small matter which you have mentioned in Labour tests 
your evidence, was the difficulty of finding a labour test for women. 
in the case of women; I do not know whether you have 
ever had'it suggested that they might be engaged in pre- 
paring lint or bandages for surgical dressings ?—1 have 


never had experience of that. 


2909 But that would be a suggestion worth considering, 
perhaps ?—Yes. 
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2910. In the case of able-bodied test houses for men, 
should you be in favour of a reconsideration of the present 
arrangements for dietary so that the diet might be more 
adapted to the actual work that the man does ?—Certainly. 


2911. Under present conditions, I think the loafer 
gets practically the same diet as a man who is working 
hard ?—Yes. 


2912. And that might be remedied ?—I think the time 
has come when the whole dietary question will have 
to be reconsidered again—at least, I am afraid so. 


2913. (Mrs. Bos tnquet.) In reference to friendly so- 
cieties and medical relief, is it not the case that some 
friendly societies have their own convalescent homes ?— 
T think so. 


2914. So that, even in the case of institutional relief 
it is not always essential that they should become paupers 
in order to get what they need ?—That is so. That 
sort of provision would be extended if there were a greater 
restriction on Poor Law relief. 


2915. And, no doubt, they enjoy their own Homes 
very much more than they would enjoy the Poor Law 
Homes that are provided for them ?—Yes. 


2916. Does the Out-relief (Friendly Societies) Act tend 
to put a premium on those friendly societies which pay 
the smallest allowances ?—Yes. 


2917. That is practically the unsatisfactory societies, 
is it not ?—That is practically the upshot of it and, ac- 
cording to my judgment, ib prevents the friendly societies 
from really dealing with the question of provision for old 
age, that is to say, by separating the sick benefit from 
the age benefit. 


2918. That has been recommended constantly, has 
it not ?—Constantly. 


2919. Would it be possible to get a return showing 
how far relief had been given in connection with this 
Act, and what friendly societies the men applying for it 
were in ?—I suppose it would be possible to get such a 
return through Parliament. 


2920. If we could show that those who applied for any 
help under this Act would be only those who belonged 
to unsound societies, that would be a strong case against 
them, I suppose ?—Yes. 


2921. Going to workhouses, can you tell us to what 
extent the actual work of and in the house is carried on 
by pauper inmates ?—The number of able-bodied in 
country unions is now so small that there is an increasing 
necessity of having to hire outside labour to do the work. 


2922. In the urban unions is it mostly done by the 
inmates ?—Yes ; but at certain times of the year, for 
instance, in the hop-picking season in Kent, the workhouses 
are denuded of all the able-bodied inmates. Here 1 
should like to mention that sometimes when that has 
been the case, I have suggested to boards of guardians 
that instead of giving widows out-door relief, they should 
hire the widows for half-a-crown a day to come and do 
charing in the workhouses. That is occasionally done, 
with the effect sometimes that the widows go off the 
out-door relief list and do not come to work. A curious 
thing is this—and it is very curious as showing how great 
is the sympathy for the widow—that a great many 
guardians object to that and say, “No, let the poor 
woman have her relief ’’»—knowing perfectly well that 
she is working for somebody else. 


2923. It used to be the custom in a union I knew very 
well, for the widows to be given 10s. a week and to be 
employed as scrubbers in the infirmary ?—That is what 
ought to be done. But you should pay them an ade- 
quate wage ; do not pay them a penny less than they are 
entitled to in the open labour market. 


2924. (Dr. Downes.) That is very commonly done in 
the London infirmaries, I believe ?—I think it is done 
in London ; but when I have suggested it in the country, 
] have been met with the objection I have named. 


2925. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I should like to ask you a 
few further questions about the relief of widows. I think 
you will agree with me that in London certain trades 
are very largely supported by the rates ?—I am per- 
fectly convinced that they are not only in London but 
elsewhere. That is a point which I ask the Commission 
to investigate. j 
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2926. It has been calculated that many thousands a 
year go from the rates direct into the pockets of employers? 
—That is so; I believe. 


2927. It is customary also, is it not, to give relief to 
quite young women in the slack season of their trades 
in London ?—I know very little about London relief, 
but I do know that that is the sort of thing t!.at is done. 


2928. So that the London employer can turn off his 
girl and women hands every autumn or when he likes, 
and will be quite sure that they will be kept by out-relief 
and charity until he chooses to take them on again ?— 
One of the most specious pleas for out-door relief is what 
you hear in towns with a specialised manufactory— 
it used to be so in the old days in Sheffield—‘“‘ These are 
times of distress ; give them out-door relief to keep the 
men together.” That is absolute, sheer, cold-drawn 
protection. 


2929. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Are you speaking 
of the able-bodied ?—Some are able-bodied, some are not. 


2930. (Mfrs. Bosanquet.) The women I have in mind 
are women of from twenty-five to forty years of age ?— 
I understood so. In further reference to Mr. Patten- 
MacDougall’s question I might say that when guardians 
have got into that state of mind that they mean to give 
out-door relief, they can give out-door relief. If an able- 
bodied man comes up for relief it is very easy to invent 
a sick child, or a sick child is suggested. 


2931. (Chairman.) You would say, I take it, that the 
guardians support trades in this sense, that they en- 
courage the masters to ret rid of hands in the slack times ? 
—What I mean is, that itis done to keep the men together. | 
They say this, ‘‘ Here are bad times, and unless we give 
the men relief, they will go away and seek for work else- 
where; so we will give them relief and then, when we 
want them, we shall be able to put our hands on them.” 
Exactly the same considerations are involved in Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s question as to giving the women relief in 
slack times. 

2932. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) My point is that there are many 
trades in London where the women never gain a sub- 
sistence wage the whole year through because they are 
supported during slack times by out-relief or by charity, 
and also there are plenty of trades to which they can go, 
and would go, in which they could earn a living wage if 
they were not so supported here ?—That is so; they 
are anchored to the place by the small dole. 


2933. (Chairman.) Are they receiving outdoor relief at 
the same time a; they are receiving wages ?—Yes, that is, if 
they are sick, or if they are not able-bodied, they would be. 


2934. I want to ge clearly in my mind how it is the 
rates help the trade or the masters. If these women 
could not get outdoor reliet, would you contend that the 
master would not discharge certain of his employees in 
slack times ?—He would be less apt to discharge them 
than he is now. because then he might lose them. He 
knows that after the slack time will come a good time, 
and he wants to keep the people together. 


2935. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I would push it further than 
that; I know to my knowledge that many women are 
actually earning a very much less than subsistence wage 
and are having it supplemented by what they are getting 
under the Poor Law ?—That just illustrates what I say 
of all outdoor relief. You cannot go to a board of guard- 
ians in the country but you will find that one of the main 
reasons for giving out-door relief to a poor person is 
‘because she does a little,’’ ‘* because she earns a little,” 
** because she does the best she can for herself.” 


2936. (Mr. Patten-Macdougall.) Is she certified not to 
be able-bodied by the medical officer ?—She may be able- 
bodied in London because, under the Regulation Order, 
you can give out-door relief to everybody. 


2937. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I am certain that many trades 
can exist in London only because of the out-door relief ?— 
That, of course, is a question which I cannot answer, 
because I do not know London. 

2938. (Chairman.) In consequence of giving out-door 
relief they accept a wage or a price which would not keep 
them alive, and which they could not otherwise accept ?— 
That is a point which, in a former part of my evidence, 
I have entreated—I do not use any less word than that— 
this Commission to investigate. I am convinced myself 
that the greatest wrong that is done to poor people in 
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England now is done by means of the out-door relief which 
is given to persons who are earning wages. Thatismy own 
personal conviction. 


2939. (Mr. Lansbury.) I rather agree with you, but I 
want to put it in another way: Side by side with the 
people who are given out-relief, are there not other people 
working at exactly the same trade and for identically 
the same wages ?—That is what I cannot tell you, because 
1 do not know the trade or the place. 


2940. (Mr. Patten-MacDouyall.) With regard to out- 
relief in the slack season, is it true that in London it would 
be possible for these people to get any other work during 
their slack season ?—As I have said, I do not know about 
the London conditions and I can only give you general 
opinions. I have never attended a meeting of a board 
of guardians in London in my life, except twice. 


2941. Your experience then has all been in the country ? 
—Yes. 


2942. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Would you then agree with me 
in this, that there is a congestion of under-paid labour in 
those districts where out-relief is freely given ?—That is 
another most important point which also affects the 
labour market according to my view, and which it will be 
for the Commission to investigate. If you give out- 
door relief regularly—never mind in how small sums— 
you will find a tendency to make a local congestion of the 
worst paid labour and of the poorest people. For a very 
small sum these people will stay in London and will not 
attempt to go outside. One of my most interesting early 
recollections of the Poor Law was seeing in Cumberland 
and Westmorland several of the folk who had been 
hand-loom weavers. When the hand-loom weaving 
trade broke down they received small sums of out-door 
relief, and I found them there thirty or forty years after- 
wards still receiving out-door relief. It was perfectly 
clear that if they had not got out-door relief they would 
have been working in Bradford or in Leeds. I remember 
the case of a little country union where they had a local 
flax industry. It was a very strictly administered union 
indeed, The flax mills were suddenly shut up, rather 
cruelly asI then thought, and practically the only source 
of wage-earning was closed. The guardians had to 
consider whether they would give these people out-door 
relief, or whether they would refuse to give them any 
but indoor relief. They argued it out. If we give 
them out-door relief they will be here for ever; we 
shall anchor them to this place with a small dole and 
we shall be making permanent paupers of them ; if, on 
the other hand, we offer them the workhouse, the owner 
of the mill will have for very shame to help them, 
their friends will help them, charity will help them, 
and they will go away to be self-respecting, self-supporting 
people elsewhere. The latter policy prevailed. 1 do not 
think I ever saw such a sight within the walls of a work- 
house as I saw then. The hall was full, the dining-room 
was full, the corridors were full, as the people came in, 
for it was at first their only resource. In a month the 
place was empty, some of them had gone to America, 
some elsewhere—the whole countryside of them had gone. 
I think that that action of the guardians absolutely 
saved those people from a degraded and miserable life. 
I instance that as a good example establishing the evil 
of out-door relief as tending to congest labour. You 
will have to ascertain how far that congestion has gone 
on, and what has been its evil effect on the rate of wages 
of independent labour. 


2943. You have suggested that there was a great diffi 
culty in giving out-door relief to women in exceptionally 
bad times in the textile trades say ; is it not the case that 
during the cotton famine, when this difficulty was very 
great, they adopted a plan of classes, such as sewing 
classes and domestic economy classes, which answered 
very well?—Yes. Given the friendly aid of charitable 
folk, you can get through times of emergency in that way. 
My point is, that in order to do the work well, you haye to 
call in aids other than the Poor Law machinery. 


2944. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the inquiries which 
are made in the cases which are relieved in a Poor Law 
infirmary, does it not often happen that the man is 
admitted and that the inquiry is made or is not made 
afterwards ?—Yes. 


2945. That is one of the great difficulties of dealing with 
Poor Law infirmary relief, is it not ?—Yes, 
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2946. With regard to the Application and Report 
Book and the inquiries made in consequence of the use of 
it, is there no system by which the guardians can have the 
statements of the applicants verified by reference to any 
other board of guardians ?—Their statements are often 
verified by reference to employers. 


2947. Those would be local employers ?—Yes, 


2948. In an ordinary case there are many facts which 
require evidence from without the locality ; is there no 
system of cross help as between board and board in 
verifying statements ?—I think one relieving officer would 
usually give another relieving officer information. 


2949. Would he, even if he belonged to another union ? 
I think so. I have never found any difficulty about 
that. 


2950. (Mr. Nunn.) But he is not bound to do so ?— 
He is not bound to do it, but I think he always does it. 
I have sometimes had a complaint that a relieving 
officer was not quite so obliging as he ought to be in that 
matter, but it is very seldom. 


2951. (Mr. Loch.) My question leads me on to this 
point—that the information is hardly systematically 
obtained, so far as I know in Poor Law inquiries ?—That 
is so. 


2952. And that until some system of cross reference is 
more or less accepted as a matter of course it is rather 
difficult for such information to be systematically ob- 
tained ?—I do not think the number of cases where cross 
reference is necessary would be very great. 


2953. (Mr. Nunn.) I think in one or two unions there 
is a special relieving officer who has to go outside the 
district to make inquiries in other unions, is that not so ?— 
No large union ought to be content with merely its staff 
of relieving officers. That staff ought to be organised 
and classified. You ought to have your cross visitor and 
your superintending officer. Then you ought to have a 
special man to remove lunatics. A very fruitful source 
of bad relief is that the relieving officer has certain 
statutory duties to perform which over-ride his duties to 
the guardians, as, for instance, the removal of lunatics, 
and the looking after lunatics in various ways, and when 
he is asked what he was doing on a certain day he replies 
that he was removing a lunatic, or something of that kind. 
You have not got him altogether in your hand for his 
whole time, as you have an in-door officer. Therefore it 
is very essential that the various functions of the relieving 
officer should be specialised and divided among other 
officers so that one man should not be overloaded. 
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2954. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the Poor Law orders Characteris- 


do you know, in the little report one gets from Elberfeld 
and other German towns, how very clearly the definition 
of relief and the principles of it are set out ?—Yes. 

2955. That is an element which is lacking in our orders, 
is it not 7—Yes. 

2956. And the orders are not promulgated in the same 
way as those are ?—What orders are you referring to 
now ? e 

2957. I mean our Poor Law General Orders ?—No ; 
those are simply sent out as directions to be obeyed. 





2958. But they are not available or stated in the simple 
manner in which one gets them in Germany ?—In issuing 
an order the Board generally issues with it an instructional 
or circular letter, dealing with the subject under con- 
sideration, as indeed they do when a new Statute comes 
out which bears on Poor Law matters or on local govern- 
ment matters generally. 


2959. True, but the local public of the place have not 
a collection of the methods and principles and definitions, 
such as they have in an ordinary German town ?—I 
have often wondered how far those were useful in a Ger- 
man town. As you say, they vary very much from us. 


2960. Taking the simple question of the definitions in 
the Elberfeld system, where you rely greatly upon out- 
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siders knowing exactly the conditions under which relief ~ 


is given, they define quite clearly what the Poor Law 
should or should not do, do they not ?—Yes. 


2961. Is it your opinion that, if it were introduced 
in some form into our Poor Law literature and made 
local, that would be of service ?—Anything which gives 
people a greater interest in it would be of service; but 
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Mr. James 1 am not quite sure whether we should, from one period 


{i Stewart to another, stick to the same explanatory or hortatory 
| Davy; CB: passages. 
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Ht 5 Feb. 1906. . 2962. With regard to the case papers, is it not. a difficulty 


that it is very hard to find out all cases in the Application 
and Report Books as they now are, each report book 
having its own index ?—T think the present Application 
and Report Book is in a-very bad form. 


2963. With regard to the -relief of. widows, and the 
amount that is given to them, I have here a little report 
of the methods of administering Poor Law relief in certain 
large town parishes in Scotland. In that report they say: 
ij “Where the dependents are very numerous, it indicates 
the presence on the roll of a large number of widows with 
young children. As we had not the number of such 
widows, and as they constitute a class that cannot well 
be: ‘ tested.” by the offer of poorhouse relief, we resolved 
to.confine our comparison to the rates paid in ‘single 
cases ’-(namely cases without dependents) to. whom the 
i ‘test’ of poorhouse relief can always be applied. If 

| the aliment be adequate in such cases, it may, we think, be 
il assumed that it will also be sufficient in respect of widows 

with children, and vice versa. To arrive at the number 
of ‘single cases’ we have made a somewhat rough classi- 
fication by regarding them as cases in which the aliment 
is at the rate of 3s. per week and under. The following 
table shows for each parish (1) the percentage of’ cases 
on the outdoor roll at 3s. per week and under, excluding 
lunatics ‘and children boarded-out, (2) the average weekly 
aliment for such cases, and the average rents of one and 
two-roomed houses.” It follows from. this statement 
that there are, for instance, at Leith 66 per cent. of cases 
at.3s. per week, and that. the average weekly, aliment is 
~ 2s. 7d..?—Would that be for.the widow alone ? 


~2964. That is for the single person. Would you not 
conclude from that, that with our out-door relief system 
in Scotland there is probably the same ‘difficulty of in- 
sufficiency as there is here-?—It looks like it. 
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the conditions in: many ways eee be eo hantin different: ?* 
Yes. |. 


t 2866. ‘To go to another point, I understand a widow by 
Hi wey months of the order has a right to relief during the first six months 
ii widowhood. 4 widowhood ?—Yes.- 





Relief in first 


2967. During that: timesdo ee refer the case to any” 
charitable body and see if the widow can be so helped as 
to avoid_her coming: on the rates at all.?—That.is what 
is done at Bradfield, I think, and some other unions. 
You will find a description of what is done in the Bradfield 
union on page 145 of Sir William Chance’s book. 





ie 2968. In that way a-considerable number of widows 
are prevented from becoming chronic paupers, are ney 
| not ?—Yes. 





uM 2969. With. regard to.the experimental mnaihees you 
a refer to, do the boards of guardians as a rule take into 
account outside charitable agencies or help ?—Do you 
mean the larger charities, or do you mean the charities 
received by the individual pauper ? 





2970. I mean both the larger charities and the smaller 
charities such as may come into the income of the pauper ? 
—Boards of guardians are very apt to neglect that source 

of income altogether. In strictness they ought to take 
into consideration every source of income, even if it were 
manna from heaven; but as a.matter of fact they are 
very apt to pass over sums received from charities, and 
sometimes the private almsgiver will make it a condition 
il that the guardians do not take any notice of what-has 
HH been given. 





Co-operation . 2971. Would it be a good thing to Bes a kind of repre- 
between sentation of charitable agencies, by co-optation or other- 
charities and wise, on the boards of guardians ?—I am certain that in 
boards of large towns, and especially in’ London that is one of the 
guardians. _ keys to the problem. You must have closer co-operation 
between charitable endowments and the boards of 
guardians, and what is more, you ought to have’ closer 
co-operation between the Charity Commissioners and the 
Local Government, Board in that way.-We ought to 
take much more notice of the condition:of a union with 
regard to endowed charities than we do. «You will get 
some quite remarkable instances, 1/think, from the other 











2965. The problem, .that is to say, is the same. though » 


“EVIDENCE ? 


inspectors’ of unions where the charities are quite sufficient 
t6'pay the whole shot of the out-door relief, instead of 
which they are misused and appear to have the result not 
of diminishing pauperism but of increasing it... - 


2972... As a,, suggestion, would.a parallel voluntary 
committee be of service; doing all kinds-of work as in 
connection with; the. Brabazon. scheme and.-various other 
supplementary business connected with Poor Law reliet ? 
—In every union, I should say, that that would not be 
necessary, but in’ large unions or in unions with special 
difficulties or circumstances it would be a great help to 
the Poor Law administration, as it might provide the 
necessary personal care of people such.as cannot be given 
by the paid officers of-a Poor Law authority, to say 
nothing of the money question. 


2973..-With regard: to. the patraeal of sai it is. Some- “Heat and 

times said, can guardians pay rent ; what do you say upon. relief. 
that?—They are prohibited from paying rent in the Order. 

You may not set a man up in business or pay his‘rent.._ I- 
think a man may use the relief if he likes for paying his rent, 

but you may not pay rent directly to the landlord of. the 
pauper. As you are aware the rent question is a burning 

one, especially in London ; and in some cases it is alleged 

that landlords who sit.on boards of guardians practically. 

get their rents paid out of the poor rates, that is to say, 

they favour their own tenants. 


2974. .(Chairman:).-Would - not theo Arent then! eee 
relief in. the shape. of money in order to pay rent ?—You 
may.not pay rent directly to the landlord, but still if you 
give. a..man..out-door relief he ‘has’ a ‘means whereby’ 
he. may: pay his rent.. It has been suggested very 
strongly that: one of the "headings* in’ the casé paper 
orin the:out-door relief application* book” ‘should be the 
name of the-applicant’s landlord, so that ‘the _ Buardians 
might-fully be aware of what they were feign ‘ve distin 


(2975, (Mr.. Loch, ). The puzaling part, of it i is ‘the, seen 
of the order, ..The prohibitory order, Article 5 says, “‘1t 
shall not be lawfulfor the guardians, &c.,-to.pay wholly 
or in part, the rent.of the house or lodging of any. pauper, 
&c.” And then it goes on, “ provided always, that nothing 
in, this article contained shall. apply to.any.sudden. or 
temporary: lodging proeured in any, case. of.sudden and 
urgent necessity,.or mental imbecility, or shall. be taken 
to,prevent the said guardians, in regulating the amount 
of relief to be afforded to any particular person, from: 
considering .the, expense to be incurred by such. person in- 
providing lodging.’ The, out-door regulation’ order is 
much simpler, but. there is a qualifying clause which turns 
the edge of the first clause. One more question about the 
labour.. This process has. been going on, sometimes in [pdjrect 
London, has it not, that the guardians refer the man, we vision by 
will say, to the Church Army or the Salvation Army to guardians 
do some work for them ?—They pay the Salvation Army work for 
6s..a week to employ the men, exactly .as used. to be done P@Upers. 
before, 1834. It is a curious revival of an old custom: 


2976. There is this further point. If the man comes 
back then he may be prosecuted or taken before a magis- 
trate for not doing the work when he had a chance 7— 
Are you referring to a special case ? ? 
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2977. Ti:want to take ‘the general : prdotice which: has’ 
been prevalent, in the Jast five or six’ years particularly, 
of referring: men ‘to a place where work was more or’ less: 
artificially provided for them which, if they did not do, 
the man .was.taken before the magistrates as\a loafer. 
Does that seem at.all.a.necessary thing in:connection .—~ 
with our Poor, Law ?—If London. were, so properly 
organised that it, -had ..recourse.. to ».a@)},proper: test 
house run by .the.guardians themselves, or. a labour 
colony in the true sense—I do not mean an. agricultural 
colony ;. I. am not. talking .about that—I. should have 
thought. that this, sort..of, bargain would ‘have been un- 
necessary, except of.course, that..you,; may. allege that. 
there are certain religious influences that might, be brought, 
to bear upon a man by the Salvation Army or the Church 
Army, which must of necessity be. absent 1 in an dpatitnten, 
run by boards of guardians. 
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2978. As a matter“of fact: it is” finde? Scnteepiansa 
by the orders and the general method -of-the Poor’ Law 
system,..I believe ?+-That ds..so.. /It- seems ‘to\"me ‘that 
really it is a reversion to those systems.condemned bythe: 
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early Poor Law Commissioners of paying an employer 
to employ your pauper for you. 


ulation of 2979. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) I understand that 
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the system of administering outdoor as compared with 
indoor relief is all regulated by orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and that accordingly Boards of guardians 
have very little discretion in the matter ?—You are quite 
right in supposing that they are regulated by the Lucal 
Government. Board; but that the guardians have little 
discretion is not the fact. It is evident that they must 
have very great discretion, otherwise you would not 
have the enormous discrepancies which are disclosed by 
the statistics in the administration of the respective 
unions. 


2980. Having that discretion there is, I understand, 
no appeal against it, and their determinations are final 
except when the Local Government. Board choose to 
proceed, if they ever do proceed, by way of mandamus ?— 
Their recommendations with regard to cases of relief 
to individual paupers are absolutely final, and the Local 
Government Board are statute-barred from. interfering 
in the case of the relief of any pauper. 


2981. Accordingly if a pauper is offered merely indoor 
relief and does not care to take it, the applicant has no 
remedy ?—He has no remedy. 


2982: I think you told us before that you are not of 
opinion that it would be a wise thing to provide for a 
power of appeal against the decision of the guardians 
in a case where they had only given indoor relief ?—I see 
many reasons against it. 


2983. I should like you to mention some ?—I should 
think it would be a general weakening of the authority 
of the guardians, and | think in that way it would diminish 
what is of even more importance than the administration 
of the Poor Law, namely, the general character of the 
local governing bodies of England. I think that the central 
body would be wholly incompetent to exercise a sound 


.,, judgment on the conditions of the individual cases sub- 
_ mitted to them. I think that the central authority would 


probably fall into a way of, dealing’ with those cases in 
classes. They could not have the accurate local know- 
ledge which a board of guardians could have in such 
matters. 


2984. Assuming in the first instance that there was a 
very full inquiry into the case by the board of guardians 
or by their relieving officer, and that subsequently when 
the appeal was taken the Local Government Board might 
make full inquiry themselves by their own officials, would 
that not meet the last of the three reasons you gave ?— 
If it were thought possible and practicable to have a very 
full inquiry in the case of every pauper who did not like 
the orders that the guardians have given to him, 
then a full inquiry would meet that point. I suppose the 
facts could be ascertained by the Local Government 
Board just as well as by the district authority ; but there 
would have to be a local inquiry into the subject. 


2985. Are you of opinion, too, that—assuming that 
were so—the cases would be too numerous for appeals of 
that sort to be practicable ?—I think they would be 
much too numerous. 


2986. That, of course, would be a very considerable 
factor in the consideration as leading you to be of opinion 
that it would not be advisable to have such an appeal ?— 
Yes, but that is not the only reason. I have given two 
other reasons. Personally, I am afraid I should in almost 
every instance leave it to the guardians ; I should say “I 
do not see any reason to interiere,”’ 


2987. IT understood you to say that a relieving officer 
has no duties towards the non-resident poor of another 
parish ; is. that so ?—It is a lawful order for a board of 
guardians to instruct its relieving officer to pay relief for 
another union ; but it is entirely in the option of any board 
whether they will assist in giving what is called non-s2ttled 
relief or not. ; 


2988. Non-settled relief, as I understand it, is relief in a 
parish or union other than that to which the pauper is 
chargeable ?—That is non-settled relief. 

2 


2989. Where there are cases receiving non-settled relief 
I take it that the relieving officer of the parish paying such 


_ relief has no reciprocal duty towards the paris of charge- 


ability 2—Not unless he is so directed by the guardians. . 
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Very many unions decline either to give non-resident relief Mr. Janiesx 
or to pay non-settled relief. Stewart 


' 2990. In the case o! an applicant claiming relief from a ah te 
different parish from that in which he is residing I sup- 5. Feb. 1906; 
pese the probable result is that he would be given only in- © ——-~- 
door relief ?7—The probable result would be that he would 
have in-door relief given to him, and then that he would be 
removed, that is to say, if it is the practice of the 
particular board of guardians to remove. 





2991. Apart altogether from the other conditions of the 
case, would not that lead to a breaking-up of the 
household and to removing him from his relations ?7—I do 
not think that... You must remember that many unions 
do not enforce removal ; it is not their practice to remove + 
it is their practice to give the relief. 


292. As regards leave of absence from workhouses, I Leave of 
think you told us of a good many instances where that absence rom 
tends to abuse, and where there is too much latitude workhouse. 
allowed. What kind of restriction would you propose 
upon the present rule about leave of absence from work- 
houses ; would you propose to limit it, so as to prevent 
there being any absence overnight ?—There is no absence 
overnight, I think, now. Very rarely a man may get 
leave to go away and stay with his friends for a few days 
as being more convenient than allowing him to discharge 
himself and then get re-admitted. I am talking of the 
practice which has prevailed inso many London unions and 
other unions too, in recent years, of allowing the inmates 
to go out en masse during the day. I merely suggested 
that you might find that that was one of the causes of the 
overcrowding of the workhouses, and as supporting the 
allegation that they were less deterrent than they ought 
to be. I brought it up in that way. 


2993. I understand the practice varies in different work- 
houses ?—'TThe practice varies very much. 


2994.: I take it that it varies to this extent—that leave of 
absence.in many workhouses. is not confined to the aged 
and. well-conducted, but is permitted with'much less dis- 
crimination ?—I think that is.so.. When the question was 
asked me before I had not a copy of the last circular of the 
Local Government Board—I am referring’ to the one 
issued in 1900—in my hand... In that. circular we did not 
deal with the question of leave of absence from the work- 
houses in detail; it is left entirely to the guardians. 


2995. As regards nursing in workhouses, that is, as I ., Officers’ 
understand it, regulated by an order of 1897; is there any _. eas 
Government grant towards nurses in workhouses ?—No. oe 
The grant, as I have explained, is based on the number of 
officers who were employed in the year 1888. It is an un- 
varying grant, and does not alter at all ; so it may be said 
that. we have no grant which affects boards of guardians 
according to the number of nurses they may appoint—I 
mean, they do not get more money if they appoint more 
nurses. 

2996. Then you cannot enforce your order by means of 
giving the grant cr withholding the grant in cases in which 
tLe order is not complied with ?—No. 


2997. I think no portion of your medical relief grant 
goes towards the nurses ?—That is so; nurses are simply 
in-door officers. 


2998. Is any provision made under your order for 
the training of probationers for workhouse nursing ?—I F 
think there was an order issued as far back as 71873, akc 
allowing the managers of the Poplar and Stepney Sick ; 
Asylum to train probationer sick nurses, and J think we 
laid down in that order the conditions as to probationer 
sick nurses. Of course recent Orders prescribing 
Regulations for Infirmaries and Sick Asylums provide 
for the training of probationers. 


Training of * 


2999. As regards cases which are treated in the workhouse 
infirmaries of which you have been speaking, I want to ask 
you now whether there is not a certain overflow always 
from the ordinary hospitals which must either lack medical 


~ attendance or be taken into the workhouse infirmaries ; do 


you find that here in England ?—Yes. The ordinary 
hospital—I am not talking about London, about which 
you will get other evidence—looks on the workhouse as a 
sort of adjunct to which it can remove cases which become 
incurable or very troublesome. That affects the number 
of deaths in workhouses very considerably. 


3000. Perhaps I may read. to you from a Scottish 
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i Mr. Jamcs Yeport*, and you will be able to say whether it accurately 
Stewart represents the case as it exists in England. ‘‘ The poor- 
mI | Davy, C.B. house hospitals, equipped under modern conditions, 
Hi | 5 Fe b. 1906 also attract other sick poor persons, who, although 

| =. ‘not destitute, and therefore not objects of parochial 
a) | ~__ relief, are unable to gain admission to a general infirmary. 
| This result may be due to different reasons, either, for 
| example, because the infirmary has no vacant beds 
when application for admission is made, or because the 
. illness from which the applicant is suffering is such 
fH | that the infirmary does not treat it. Cases of chronic 
iil | rheumatism, bronchitis, cardiac trouble, ulcerated legs, 
Hh | phthisis, etc., are not as a rule received into a general 
hospital or infirmary. Further, for similar reasons, 
the general infirmary authorities not infrequently hand 
over to the parish authorities cases they have had under 
treatment that have become chronic, or cases that, 
from pressure on the accommodation, or from other 
good cause, they are unable to receive or retain.” Is 
that an accurate statement ?—I think I would accept 
that statement as referring to England. 


3001. I want to ask you further whether your 
experience is that payment is received by the work- 
house authorities in any way in regard to these cases, 
many of which are able, so far, to pay for such tréat- 
ment ?—Payment is to a large extent received, but 
it very much depends on the board of guardians. It 
is very difficult to enforce the payment, and some 
practically do not do it, but some are very anxious about 
it. As a rule although the case would not pay in the 
hospital he might be made to pay in the workhouse 
infirmary. You will find in all those matters that the 
guardians are much more keen to get relief repaid from 
‘1 out-door cases than they are from indoor cases. One of 
i | the advantages of the case paper system is that guardians 
| would then have information about the means of the 
relatives of an indoor pauper in the case paper, if he 
has been an out-door pauper—information which they 
have not if merely the ordinary form is adopted. Many 
a man whose relations have paid as long as he is an out- 
door pauper escapes payment when he gets into the 
workhouse, because it does not occur to the authorities 
to ask for payment. 


Provisions 3002. You told us, I think, with regard to the over- 
i against Over- crowding of urban workhouses that you do not have 
_- erowded ae i $ : ded 
. any provision when a workhouse is so overcrowde 
workhouses. : ; 

for removing and boarding any of the paupers who 

may be there in other workhouses ?—There are ample 
ii means for that. One board of guardians may make 
i | a contract with any other board for the reception of 
their paupers. At the present moment there are many 
i | London paupers boarded-out in the country. 
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3003. As regards the payment on behalf of lunatics, 
I understand the payment is at the rate of 4s. per head, 
is it ?—Yes. 

3004. It is not a fixed sum in this sense, is it, that 
there is a lump sum granted—but it is 4s.—per head for 
each lunatic ?—It is an unvarying grant of 4s. per head 
foreach lunatic. 


Fé 3005. However much it may amount to in the course 
of the year ?—Yes. 


3006. I think you have also told us that the number of 
lunatics who are so removed is largely increasing ?— 
The“number of lunatics altogether is increasing. 


3007. Is that due, to some extent to the fact that the 
relations are not so anxious to keep them now and look 
after them and give them treatment at home as they 
were in the past ?—I do not know. That is a subject 
| which is discussed in the Reports of the Commissioners 
| in Lunacy. I should say myself that that might be a 
an | factor in the increase, but it would only be a small one. 
There are other causes for the increase of lunacy. 


Lunatic 
grant. 


Cause of 
increase of 
lunatics. 





a 3008. But it may contribute something ?—It might 
Hi | contribute something towards it. 
a | 3009. May this also contribute—that the local medical 


officer prefers to get rid of such patients and have them 
| put, either into the asylum or into the workhouse instead 
a | of having to treat them as outdoor paupers ?—Yes, that 
: | may contribute; but then I am perfectly certain of this 

—without casting the slightest slur on workhouse medical 





*Report of the Deparimental Committee on Poor Law 
Medical Relief, &e. (Scotland), 1904. 
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officers and masters—that that has been a very strong 
reason for the removal of numbers of people from com- 
paratively cheap workhouses to expensive asylums, 


3010. Are there not many cases in the workhouse of 
perfectly harmless lunatics who might very much hetter 
be retained outside ?—If they had friends who were 
willing to look after them, do you mean ? 


3011. I am assuming that ?—I do not know whether 
there are many. A considerable number of the lunatics 
in this country are boarded out—I mean to say are out- 
side, just as numbers of the feeble-minded are outside. 


3012. (Sir Henry Robinson.) You were asked in the case Position 01 
of an actually destitute person who absolutely refuses to applicant’: 
come into the workhouse, what would happen, and you Tetusal of. 
said _circumstances might arise, or very shortly would indoor rail 
arise, which would warrant the relieving officer in regarding 
the case as one of sudden and urgent necessity, and he 
would then report that to the board of guardians at 
their next meeting; assuming the board of guardians 
still ordered the person to come into the workhouse, and 
he still refused, and no fresh circumstance had arisen 
would the relieving officer be able to continue the pro- 
visional relief ?—Yes. The usual procedure would be 
that the Chairman would write in the Application and 
Report Book “ Left to R.O.,” ‘and then the relieving 
officer would have to watch the case. . 


0013. Would he go round and give the provisional 
relief as long as he liked ?—Yes. 


3014. Is that power of continuing outdoor relief to 
such persons much abused ?—There is no doubt there are 
a certain number of cases suci as those which I have 
mentioned already and whic are mentioned in Mr. Albert 
Pell’s proposals to the Poor Law Board in 1877, who ought 
to come into the workhouse. They are perhaps half crazy 
and are living under conditions that no human being 
should be allowed to live under, and yet they will not Suggested 
come into the workhouse. The suggestion made then powers of 
was that you should have a compulsory power of removal compulsory 
to the workhouse, but that has never been carried out. removal to 
T am disposed to think both with regard to that class Workhouse 
and with regard to tramps tbat there should be such a ; 
power, although one must attach a very great importance 
to maintaining what I call the purely voluntary nature 
of the English workhouse. At present you can leave the 
workhouse when you like and the guardians cannot com- 
pel you to go into it; it is purely voluntary. 
3015. It practically comes to this, does it not, that 
anybody who is destitute can get out-door relief ?—If 
he likes to undergo the suffering necessary to make 
himself absolutely an urgent case. The great importance 
of the matter is from the point of view of whether an 
offer for the workhouse can be considered as adequate A nojent 
relief. You will remember that in the old statute of penalty for 
723 it was expressly laid down that if a poor person refusing to 
refused to enter the workhouse he should be struck off enter work 
the book or books of persons who are applying to the house. 
overseers for relief. That statute has a curious history. 
It was twice repealed and re-enacted, and finally 
was not got rid of till somewhere in the 80’s, when it 
was swept off under a statute lawrevision. That was the 
oid idea, but that is not the idea now. Still, logically, an 
order for the workhouse is adequate relief, for if it were 
not that it would be open to the pauper to choose his own 
method of getting relief. Asa matter of actual admin- 
istration the point is settled by the procedure which I have 
stated; that is to say, a man refuses the workhouse, 
and then, if he is destitute, he falls into such a condition 
that he becomes a case of sudden and urgent necessity, 
and the relieving officer has to relieve him under that 
clause ; and so it can go on for quite a long time. 


3016. (Mr. Phelps.) But he must always make a fresh Conditions 


application, must he not ?—Yes. atten 
ak ut-relief 
3017. (Sir Henry Robinson.) And must be visited by the after refusa 


relieving officer ?—Yes. to enter 
3018. (Sir Samuel Provis.) workhouse, 
in kind, must it not ?—Yes. 


3019. (Mr. Booth.) Must he make a fresh application 
himself ?—Yes. ° : officer’s res: 

3020. I thought you said the relieving officer had to ponsibility 
watch the case ?—He must make a fresh application Where paw, 
in strictness, but, as a matter of fact, when you have a refuses to 


case of that sort the relieving officer always watches enter 


And the relief must be given 


Relieving — 
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it and hears about it, because he knows very well that 
if he does not watch it and the case dies and there is a 
coroner’s inquest, he may get into trouble, although per- 
haps he ought not to get into trouble. It seems to me that 
the dilemma is this—if the applicant is crazy he ought 
to be removed into the workhouse ; and if he is not crazy 
surely it is with him to decide, and the responsibility 
ought not to be put upon the relieving officer. It is 
a most onerous responsibility and, what is more, exposes 
the relieving officer to threats of being indicted for man- 
slaughter, and so on, in case the man dies. The present 
position is not logical, and it is not very satisfactory ; 
it is not so unsatisfactory as you might think, but it 
certainly is a point which ought to be dealt with in your 
recommendations. 


3021. (Str Henry Robinson.) Are there many cases 
where relief given by the relieving officer provisionally 
week by week has been surcharged by the auditor ?— 
No; 1 do not think we have any trouble in that way. 
Our troubles are altogether different. 


zord of 3022. In the event of out-door relief being given to 

ses of persons who are in receipt of wages, would the fact that 

licants for the person is in receipt of wages be recorded in the ap- 
plication and report kook ?—It would be reported in 
this way: “ Partially disabled.” 


3023. The relieving officer would consider it a part 
of his duties to enter the fact that the person was in 
receipt of wages elsewhere then ?—Yes, he would enter 
that and also what the man was getting from various 
sources. 


3024. Is there a column for that in the application 
and report book ?—Yes. 


ditor’s 3025. Would an auditor have power to deal with 
wersas10 that; in other words would an auditor cut off a certain 


essive * amount of relief if he considers it to be extravagant ?— 
ef. No; he must either do nothing or disallow the whole 
order. 

3026. He cannot reduce the amount ?—No. 

3027. (Chairman.) Does he not report on it as a 
matter of fact ?—He may report on it; but he would 
not report on it unless there was quite a group of cases 
of the sort. 

ee 3028. (Sir Henry Robinson.) In the event of ab- 
fficulties in ‘ a. : 4 
sing rates normal distress arising from strikes or lock-outs or agri- 
famine Cultural distress or any other difficulty of that sort, is 
ief, there ever a rate imposed which is so large as to make 


it difficult of collection ?—Such a case has never been 
known, not even in the time of the cotton famine, 
although there, as you may remember, they had a rate 
in aid towards the end of the time and other unions in 
Lancashire had to contribute. There has been no 
instance where the boards have had to stop giving relief 
because they had no further money. However, I should 
like to say this, that there are cases where the rates 
have been so high that they are extravagant to collect. 
If the rate is raised above a certain limit, especially in 
times of distress, you have more empties and more 
people going away because they cannot pay, and more 
people getting excused and so on; so the higher the rate 
the greater the loss in collection. 


3029. There is no power in England, is there, to spread 
one half the cost of any abnormal distress over the 
county at large ?—No, there is not. 


easures for 3030. In the case of the Lancashire cotton famine, 


lieving which you have just referred to, they had a special Act 
stress I believe ?—Yes. It was strongly opposed by those 
ie nog people who had the cause of sound poor law legislation 
ee. and the cause of local government most at heart. You 


can read all about it in two books—Arnold’s “ History 
of the Cotton Famine” and a book called ‘‘ The Need 
of a Settled Policy in Times of Distress,’’ by McCullagh 
Torrens. 


leced rela- 3031. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Beginning first of all 

sn between with the case of imbeciles in workhouses, vou told us 

nacy grant that the number of lunatics has considerably increased, 

id inerease jn consequence I think, you said, of the 4s. grant ?—I 

lunatics. did not say that it was in consequence of that grant ; I 
said that the number had increased. 


3032. Concurrently perhaps ?—That may be, but I 
did not mean that they had increased in consequence 
of the 4s. grant. I do not think any grant could make 


429. 
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a lunatic. 


The case of a lunatic is different from the >, James 

case of any other pauper. Stewart 
3033. They have increased in asylums, have they Davy, C.B. 
not ?—Yes. The statistics show that the asylums are 5 Feb. 1906 


now practically taking the increment of lunatics. 


3034. It is the case, is it not, that to send a lunatic 
from a workhouse to an asylum involves a certain cost 
to the guardians over and above that which they would 
pay in the workhouse ?—Yes. 

3035. The average cost in the asylum is somewhere 
about 10s. a week, is it not ?—It is even more than that. 


3036. In some cases it is more, but JT think the average 
cost is somewhere thereabouts. - Deducting the 4s. from 
the 10s. there is a charge of 6s. a week on the guardians, 
which I take it would be more than the cost of the 
lunatic in the workhouse ?—It would be a little more. 
The grant of 4s. a week was arranged so as to exactly 
fill the difference between the two. 


3037. I do not think it was intended quite exactly to 
do it ?—It was intended, I think, very nearly to do it. 


3038. I think the intention was probably to make it 
something less 7—It mey have heen so, but it was very 
near it at the time, and as the increase in the maintenance 
rate goes up the grant becomes less and less effective. 


3039. May not one reason why the number of pauper Pauper 
lunatics in asylums is large be this: that in a great many lunatics 
cases relatives repay the cost of maintenance in an maintained 
asylum, and that the guardians are aware of that by relatives. 
fact, the reason being that the difference between the 
cost of a pauper lunatic in an asylum and the cost of a 
privete patient in an asylum is very considerable ?—Yes. 
3040. Consequently there are, are there not, a good 
many cases of lunatics sent to asylums as paupers who 
would not ordinarily be paupers, but who are sent there 
in order that they may be treated as paupers in the | 
asylum, and whose relatives are willing to repay the cost | 
of their maintenance there ?—I have never heard that 
alleged. It may be so, and very likely is so. 


2041. It has not come before you ?—No, it has not. As 
you are aware, we have had considerable correspondence 
with the Commissioners in Lunacy from time to time 
as to the recovery of sums from the relatives of lunatics. 


8042. Of course where the amount is recovered from 
the relatives the guardians would not get the 4s. ?—No, 
they would not. 


3043. In one part of your evidence you talked of the pjfficulties of 
grouping of workhouses with a view to larger areas, and special work- 
you spoke of the difficulties that there were in carrying houses for 
out arrangements of that kind. Is not one of the diffi- special 
culties this—that supposing you propose to alter a union classes. 
area the natural way of looking at the matter by the 
guardians is whether they will lose rateable value or gain 
rateable value in proportion to the charge which the 
parish involves ?—That is the first thing that occurs to 
them. 


3044. Consequently would it be your experience that 
usually where a union will lose they object to the altera- 
tion and where they will gain they are in favour of it ?— 
1 should say that their tendency would be against it 
all the time even where they gained by it; that is to say 
we do not get such an active assistance in making a change 
from the people who gain as we get violent opposition 
from the people who lose. 


3045. But the assistance, if it came from the local 
authority, would usually come from where the union 
would gain from the transfer ?—Yes. 


3046. It has sometimes been said that one difficulty 
which would arise I think from having very large areas 
for the purpose of indoor relief would be that persons 
would be sent to workhouses situate at a considerable 
distance frum their relatives ?—That was a consideration 
which had a great effect with the Cottage Homes Com- 
mittee. 


3047. Do you yourself share that view ?—To some 
extent. It is a point against the proposal. 


3048. Do you think that there is ground for supposing 
that the old people in workhouses would object to be 
placed very far off from their relatives ?—Yes, they 
might; but a great deal more has been made of that 
objection than in my judgment it is entitled to. Of course 
it is, as 1 say, a point against the proposal. 


“Vi 


Vili 
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Mr. James 3049. What I was rather trying to ascertain was whether 
Stewart the objection is well founded or not ?—The foundation is 
Davy, C.B. small, but there is a foundation forit. A great deal depends 
f: on the size of the area you are taking. If you have one 
5 Feb. 1906. vorkhouse near a market town which is used for two 
7 or three unions there is no force in the objection at all ; 
but if you are going to amalgamate the whole county of 
Surrey, say, or the whole county of Kent, for the purpose 
of workhouse classification, then the objection would 

take a very different form. 


3050. Therefore you would say that if there were a 
proposal to make the county the area for in-door relief 
it would be much too big an area to take ?—Yes. As 
I said in answer to another Commissioner, I attach great 
weight to the visiting of a workhouse inmate by some- 
body from his own neighbourhood. That is a great check 
on all sorts of abuses. 


3051. You mentioned one or two cases where it would 
be practicable to have a union without a workhouse ; 
such cases must arise from the voluntary action of one 
board of guardians agreeing with another board of guar- 
dians to take their cases, must it not ?—Quite so. 


3052. The boards could not be compelled to do it ?—No 
they could not. 


3053. Where there is no workhouse do they make some 
provisions with regard to casuals ?—Yes, sometimes. 
Occasiona!ly they have an arrangement whereby a casual 
coming from the east shall be charged to one union and 
a casual coming from the west shall be charged to another 
union. 


3054. With regard to the avoidance of abuses, or the 
checking of abuses in workhouses, are there any arrange- 
ments in force which have that effect ?—I can say that 
the Local Government Board take every possible pre- 
caution that they can against abuses in workhouses. 
The safeguards they rely upon are these—A visiting 
Committee of the guardians; the Ladies’ Visiting Com- 
Visitation of mittee; then the medical officer is usually a man in 
workhoures, dependent practice outside, and cannot afford to have 
a scandal; then there is in the majority of unions in 
England a chaplain, who is also an independent man 
from the outside; then there are visits and religious 
services held by ministers of various denominations ; 
then there are the visits of relations to paupers in the 
workhouse; then you have the freely elected board of 
guardians who have to answer to the parochial electors 
at regular intervals; and lastly—and I should put it 
least—there is the central inspection of the Local Govern- 
Board. 


3055. (Mr. Patten-MacDougell.) Is there a resident 
medical officer in some cases ?—In large workhouses 
there is, and, what is better, in large workhouses there 
are occasionally resident assistant medical officers with 
visiting medical officers from the outside, men in private 
practice. In recent years our whole policy seems to 
have been to get independent persons from the outside 
to visit the workhouses. 


3056. (Str Samuel Provis.) With regard to classification 
in workhouses, a certain classification is compulsory 
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_ classification under the General Consolidated Order, is it not ?—Yes. 


in work- 


Rennes: 3057. But that is limited practically, is it not, to age, 


sex, infirm and able-bodied ?—Yes. 

3058. A further classification is optional with the 
guardians, is it not ?—Yes. 

3059. Although there is a sort of direction to them in 
the Order to consider the matter ?—Yes. 


Attributes of | 3060. Then you have spoken about certain Orders and 


Local circulars which have been issued by the Local Govern- 
Soe ment Board. I suppose it might be taken that where 
Becral an a circular is issued it is merely issued as a matter of ex- 


General and hortation to the guardians, or of advice or recommenda- 
Special tion-?—That is all. 
Orders. 3061. But where an Order is issued it is thereupon 


eompulsory upon them to give effect to it ?—An Order 
has the force of law. 


3062. The more important Orders are usually General 
Orders addressed to a number of boards of guardians, 
are they not ?—Yes. 


3063. But sometimes it happens, does it not, that a 
matter which would ordinarily be dealt with by a General 
Order is dealt with by a Special Order in the case of a 


particular union, because that union is freshly set up or 
some change has taken place in its circumstances ?— 
That is so. 


3064. Has that Special Order the same attributes as a 
General Order ?—It is advertised differently. 


3065. But it is published in the Gazeite, is it not ? — Necessity 
Yes. There is this point which might give rise to some publicatic 
misconception—though a General Order is only an Order of Special 
which is applicable to several unions, still an Order Orders 
which varies or rescinds a General Order is also a General rem 
Order, and has to be published in the Gazette although Godan 
it only affects one union. The reference to that is to be : 
found in 10 and 11 Vic. ec. 109, Sec. 15. 

3066. You told us that in a certain number of unions Number « 
there were local Acts which affected the administration local Act: 
of the union; they are not very numerous, I think, are affecting 
they ?—I have the list* of them here; there are fourteen Poor Law 
of them. a 

3067. Would it be possible to put in some statement, ; 

or could something be got from the guardians showing 
generally what the effect of those local Acts is as affecting 
the administration of relief ?—I think it might be done. 
We cannot do it, I think, in the office of the Board itself, 
because so many of the sections have been repealed and 
it would be a rather complex piece of work. I think the 
Commission will find that as a matter of practice there are 
very few of them that affect Poor Law administration 
at all. We only get to hear of them, and they only become 
a trouble when we have to deal with questions of boundary. 
Then sometimes we find there is a local Act in existence 
which may impede our action. 

3068. Coming to the question of out-dcor relief, Jyctices’ 
I think the Justices have certain powers which you have powers as 
called to mind under the Act of 1834; among others they out-relief 
may order relief in cases of sudden and urgent necessity obsolete. 
or if the guardians refuse. Dec you know at all whether 
those powers are ever acted upon ?—They are acted upon 
very seldom. 

3069. Might they go?—They might certainly go. 
Practically you will occasionally find a Justice determined 
to act on the powers, but when it comes to the point you 
can always pick a hole in his action and so it is practically 
impossible for him to do it. Those powers, therefore 
might just as well go. 


3070. You told us about the difference between the Pro- Principle 
hibitory Order and the Regulaticn Order, and you dwelt allocation 
on the fact that the Regulation Order is particularly in Prohibito 
force in London and also in Lancashire, but I do not 2nd Regu 
think you meant to say that the Reguleticn Order was per 
limited to London and Lancashire ?—No, I did not. 

3071. The object wes, was it not, that it shculd apply 
to laces with iarge populations where it was suppcsed 
that the able-bodied pocr could not actually be relieved 
in the workhouses ?—It was supposed to apply to unions 
where the workhouse accommodation was considered 
to be insufficient to enable the Prohibitory Order to be 
acted upon. 

3072. It wes the case, was it not, that a somewhat 
more stringent order was issued previously to that, 
but in the same year, and had to be withdrawn because 
it was found to be too stringent ?—Yes; that I believe 


‘was the histcry of the matter. 


3073. With regard to the prohibition on the guardians py ohibitic 

to pay rent which is contained in the order, was of rent-re 
not the real intention that they should not pay 
back rent, but that this was not to interfere with 
their paying for board and lodging required when the 
application was made, so that if the man was 
destitute and required board and lodging they 
were not precluded from paying ?—That is so. 
As I said, it obviously meant that the rent should 
not be paid direct to the landlord. The abuses of such 
a practice would be evident, especially if it were a case 
of back rent. 

3074. The duty of the guardians is not to pay a man’s 
debts ?—No, it is not. 

3075. But to relieve his present destitution ?—That 
1S SO. 


3076. Therefore, they would not pay any back rent 
that he might owe ?—That is so. 





* For list of local Act Unions, see paper handed in by Mr. 
Adrian, C.B. Appendix Vol. f. (A), No. 1 (1). 
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3077. Then we come now to quite a different matter, 
namely, the question of medical relief on loan. 
appear to you that the practical difficulty of making 
any satisfactory rule upon that subject is almost insuper- 
able ?—I think so. 


3078. On the one hand, if you pay the medical officer 
entirely by fee you will pay him too much for dealing 
with a particular case, and too little for dealing with 
another, or, which comes to the same thing, you do not 
fix a proper payment for the particular case which he 
attends ?—That is evidently so. 


3079. Then you referred to the difficulty with regard 
to labour yards, and the giving of work in them; 
notwithstanding those difficulties, would it be your 
view that it would be beneficial that there should be 
some system according to which the poor are set to 
work if they are able-bodied, and are relieved out of the 
workhouse ?—If able-bodied men are to be relieved 
at all, I think you must have some out-door labour 
system in times of emergency. 

3080. Would you say that usually it would only. be 
in times of emergency ?7—Yes; and I am not sure that 
the consent of the Local Government Board ought not 
to be necessary before the Labour Test Order is acted 
upon. 

3081. So that it would be advantageous to make 
some consent necessary before it is put in force, although 
the Order may be technically in force in unions ?— 
Yes, I have got a case here which is rather interesting, 
where a surcharge was made and enforced upon a board 
of guardians, because they only employed the men 
for two days a week in the labour yard. 


3082. (Sir Henry Robinson.) And gave them a week’s 
wages 7—They do not pay wages—they gave them 
a week’s relief. 

3083. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Is that a current case ?— 
No; it is a case of some two or three years ago. 

3084. You referred also I think to the fact that there 
is a certain amount of compulsory detention in the 
workhouse at the present time in the case of people 
who go in and out frequently ?—Yes; up to seven days. 


Does it 
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3085. The time was increased, was it not, under the Mr. James 
Act of 1899, so as to provide that if a man had, in the Stewart 
opinion of the guardians, discharged himself frequently Davy, CL. 
without sufficient reason the detention might be extended , Feb. 1906 
to 168 hours ?—Yes. : : 

3086. With regard to the relieving officers, it is in Central 
the power of the Local Government Board, is it not, Authority's 
to require a board of guardians to appoint an additiona] Power to 


relieving officer if they think fit to do so ?—Yes. he ax Be 
appointment 


3087. Have they, in some instances, exercised that of additional 
power ?—In several instances recently they have done relieving 
50. oflicers. 

3088. With regard to the case paper system, where Books 

that is in force, I assume that the relief order book required with 
ought to be kept as well as the case paper, in order case paper 
that the actual direction of the guardians may be pre- System. 
served in a book which can be produced at any time ?— 
The relief order book would take the place of a register 
and would be kept separate from the case papers as a 
record. The application and report book I do not 
think would be necessary. 

3089. And I think that has been dispensed with in some 
instances ?—Yes, although I believe there is an objection 
to doing so. 

3090. Then you told us about the settlement; there Proposed 
has been a suggestion that appeals to the Local Govern- extension of 
ment Board might be made compulsory; do you think Central % 
it would be difficult for them to determine in that case Authority’s 

: : powers to 
not only the question of law, but the question of fact gecide 
as to where a man had resided or where he had acquired ge‘tlement, 
a settlement ?—My suggestion was that if they failed 
to state a case they should have no remedy. 

3091. That is if they did not agree ?—Yes; and then 
they have got to agree on a case before they could take 
the removal. 

3092. The alternative would be, would it not, to have 
an enquiry for the purpose of determining the question 
of fact ?—Yes. 

3093. And that might be possible, might it not ?— 

That might be quite possible, though I hesitate to suggest 
any such addition to the work of the board. 


ee 
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Mr. James Stewart Davy, C.B., recalled; and further Examined. 


3094. (Chairman.) After the Commission of 1834 
reported, a great change was made in the administration 
of the Poor Law, and there were certain disturbances 
and riots ; in your recollection have boards of guardians 
ever been subject to any proceedings of that kind in con- 
sequence of an alteration in the administration of the 
Poor Law ?—Not as against the central authority, but 
I have several times in my experience seen local riots 
partly directed against the guardians. For instance, 
in 1879 there was a strike in the Lancashire cotton 
trade which ended in very considerable riots; 
mills were burned and, for the only time in my 
recollection, the Hundred Rate was levied to pay com- 
pensation to the mill owners. During that time on 
several occasions when I was going to meetings of the 
board of guardians I was escorted there by police- 
men and escaped from the back door in a cab. That 
was because of the actual pressure of the numbers to be 
relieved by the guardians, and because it was felt that 
probably the guardians might have been more liberal. 
than they were. My duty was simply to explain 
the law. Again, rather later, there was the case of Middles- 
brough, where the men paraded about the town with 
loaves of bread held up on sticks and clamoured for food 
or work. When men are in distress they will put this 
kind of pressure on the guardians, and it is on 
those occasions that the orders and audit of the Local 
Government Board are such a support to the guardians, 


3095. I think the first case you mentioned was at 
Blackburn ?—It was all over North Lancashire. 


3096. Those are the only two cases you can recollect ?— 
That was the only case of actual riot, but I have known 
many cases of disturbances. In South Wales I remember, 
somewhere in the seventies, they had soldiers down. 
When there is a strike and the men are poor, their blood 
gets up and you have to be prepared for them. 


3097. The disturbance is more due to the strike than 
to the administration of the Poor Law ?—It would be 
in consequence of the local administration. The men 
were not organised, and they were not clamouring for a 
change in the law. They were clamouring for perhaps 
a laxer administration by the board of guardians. 


3098. Taking ordinary times, that is not.so ?—We hear 
of nothing of the kind. 


3099. (Mr.. Lansbury.) Yesterday you were discussing 
the sick wards and the infirm wards. I understood you 
to say that in the sick wards now it was a mistake to sup- 
pose that nurses were needed in the same proportion as 
they would be in a hospital, because many of the people 
were not really sick. Were not you rather confusing sick 
wards when you said that ?—I do not think I said that. 


3100. I took it down at the time. It was in answer 
to a question by Dr. Downes, and it seemed to me there 
was a little confusion between infirm wards and sick wards. 
In most workhouses you have infirm wards and sick wards. 
The infirm wards are where the people are who do not 
require nursing, but it is the sick ward against 
which very often the criticism is levelled, because 
there are not enough nurses and because in quite 
recent times you had pauper nurses ?—I do not think 
you were present when I dealt with that question at 
rather more length. What I said was that in the old days, 
or even up to the time of Dr. Edward Smith’s report, 
there was a feeling that trained nurses were not necessary 
in workhouses because the sick were chronic. That was 


( 


the time when for eight thousand sick in London you had Former oa 
111 paid nurses, and when in the whole of London there ber of poor 


were but three night nurses. 


Then I pointed out that the !aw nurses 


whole character of the administration has changed; the in London, 


nurses have gone from tens to hundreds, and a class of 
sick come into the Poor Law infirmaries now that never 
did come before. 


3101. I am rather thinking of a workhouse where you 
have infirm wards, and where the infirm wards are wards 
for only infirm people, and on the other hand you have a 
sick asylum or another place where really sick people go 
to. What I understood yesterday was that you said that 
most of the people in these sick wards were not sick at all, 
they were only infirm—chronic cases ?—My answer yester- 
day referred to country workhouses and not to urban 
workhouses. 


3102. Do you know any district that you can put your 
finger on where the provision of a decent infirmary has, 
within your knowledge or within the knowledge of anyone 
you are acquainted with, stopped thrift on the part of the 


| 


. 
: 


a ie 


people living there ?—No, you cannot trace such an effect Effectof — 


as that over so small an area. You have to deal with this 
economic cause and effect over a much larger area than 
one isolated instance. 


3103. Do you know of a group of districts or a large 
area, because I understood you to speak definitely yester- 
day ?~What I meant was that it was a matter for special 
investigation in certain districts; that I personally was 
convinced that the lax administration of relief certainly 
did discourage medical clubs and thrift clubs of that sort. 


3104. That, of course, presupposes that you are aware 
of the wages and housing conditions, and all the rest of it 
connected with the social life of the people so treated ? — 
It would follow to some extent. It can only be an opinion. 


3105. You are only giving it as an opinion ?—Yes, but 
I suggest it as a matter for special investigation. 


medical 
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providence 
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3106. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I gathered you thought 
the State hospital under any circumstances would rather 
lead to the discouragement of thrift ?—In the long run. 


3107. France would be rather a case against that, would 
not it ?—Yes, France would. 


3108. (Mr. Lansbury.) My point, of course, is this, that 
it is purely a matter of opinion on your part. You have 
not any facts or figures as to the social conditions of any 
particular district which you can put your finger on to say : 
Here thrift has been discouraged and medical clubs have 
gone under ?—If you ask me whether I have a complete 
account of the social and economic conditions of any part 
of England by which 1 can definitely prove that the lax 
administration of relief has led to a lack of thrift, I have 
not, but I have seen numberless individual instances 
which have led me to suppose that such is the case. 

< of 3109. Take a district like West Ham, for instance; that 
itya@ has grown up in my lifetime, and has certainly grown 
eof high yy in yours; are there any rich people there? Take 
: Canning Town, for instance; have any rich people lived 
there to look after, or in any way attend to, the poor 
who we-know are there ?—Your point all the way through 
is that charity would be so much better; I suggest to 
you that in the districts where you have what is called 
lax administration because of good infirmaries and that 
sort of thing, you have not the charitable people living 
there, or at any rate you have not people with sufficient 
means to provide it ?—Your point would be that there 
are certain districts where the people are so poor that 
a somewhat lavish administration of relief is necessary. 


3110. Not exactly lavish; that is not the point. My 
point is that there is no one there to do what you say you 
want done instead of Poor Law relief—that is charity ?— 
Therefore the rates must do it? 


3111. I want to get the fact from you ?—As to 


mple of 
1ce. 
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and others, to show the difference in administration. Mr. James 


What I want to get from you is, have you any evidenceas _ Stewart 
to the social conditions prevailing in Whitechapel thirty 
years ago, when the policy which you have just mentioned ¢ ya), 1906 
was first started, and have you any evidence to show the lh a oe 
Gentile population at that particular time, the rateable 
value of Whitechapel at that particular time, and the 
alien population and the rateable value of Whitechapel 
now, because they are essential things in forming a 
judgment as to the value of the comparison in your 
evidence ?—I have no accurate figures. I suppose there 
would be some evidence on the point, but evidences would 
be impossible, as to the number of Jews in Whitechapel in 
those days. It is said the reason why Whitechapel 
manages to retain its strict administration is because of 
the Jews; that is to say, it is apparently saved by the 
Jews. 

3116. What is it you form your conclusions from ?— 
1t is a matter of opinion, but it is an opinion based upon 
thirty years’ actual practical experience of the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. Over 250 unions in England have 
been in my district. Every week 1 attend meetings of 
boards of guardians, and I see the administration; 
and naturally one is acquainted with the current 
literature on the subject, so I submit to the Commission 
that at all events I have a right to form an opinion upon 
the point. 

3117. Lam not questioning your right ; I hope you will 
not think that 1 have not enough respect for you to value 
your opinion ; I really have, and I am not saying that 
at all complimentarily. The whole point that I want to 
get at (because I consider this is vital to the whole dis- 
cussion of the Poor Law) is that when we get an opinion 
stated by a gentleman like yourself, we are entitled to 
have it in evidence what it is you base that opinion upon, 
because some of us have other opinions which experience 





Davy, C.B. 


has also led us to form. What I really want to get at is 
whether, in judging St. George’s-in-the-East, which is on as BOTW RARE 
all fours with Whitechapel, you have taken into account gy ned 
the enormous growth of the alien population, and, in jn-the-East 
forming a judgment as to the ratio of pauperism in St. and White- 


the fact that they do not live there I agree. I do not 
suppose such people live in Canning Town, though 
some rich railway companies and dock companies are 
there.’ 


Difficulties 


3112. There is no one to provide the charity, that is 
my point, so there is no alternative but to go to the Poor 
Rate ?—All my life I have heard of East End distress, 
and of attempts to get money in aid of it. I should 
think there was more charity going in those poor parts 
of the East End of London than there would be in many 
poor country parishes. I have not had the East End in 
my district. 


3113. Have you any accurate statistics, or is not a 
good deel of what you have said opinion which you have 
formed, and one has, therefore, only to treat it as opinion ? 
—I may say that I have a number of tables and 
curves, and so on, which deal with that point; they 
show the increase and decrease of rateable value, pauper- 
ism, populat‘on, and various other points of that sort, but 
whether I have anything which would exactly show 
what you ask, I could not say, because what you ask is 
not exactly statistical. 


3114. But what I want to get at is this: In the ex- 
amination yesterday there was a good deal made of the 
point that charity was so much better than the rates ; and 
that it would be better if people were relieved by charitable 
effort. At any rate that is what I gathered, and my 
point is that in very many urban districts there are not 
rich people living, and there are not endowed charities ; 
as a matter of fact there is not anything to do what you 
think ought to be done for the relief of sick people by 
providing hospitals, therefore they are compelled to go 
to the rates ?—I think it would be very much better 
to get evidence of this description from what I call first- 
hand sources. I am not a first-hand source. I know 
nothing from actual experience of these districts, but I have 
heard and have read of places like St. George’s-in-the-East, 
Whitechapel, and some other unions in the East End of 
London, where the relief keeps pretty constant, and 
where the rates are not oppressive. I have always been 
under the impression that that was to a great extent 
due to the fact that the resources of charity and the re- 
sources of self-help (which I suppose are individually 

\parison in the men in Canning Town as they are in other places) 
rixworth, were drawn out by a more careful and more rigid ad- 
reorge S- ministration of public relief. 


1e-Hast ‘ 
White. 3115. I was coming to that. In your evidence you com- 
vel. pared unions such as Brixworth, St. George’s-in-the-East, 


George’s, you have taken the Gentile population and found chapel. 
out what proportion of paupers there are in it as compared 

with the entire population ?—That is a point which I 

have not considered. 


3118. I think that is an essential point in judging St. 
George’s-in-the-East and Canning Town, for instance, 
where there are no aliens. Do you really think that most 
of the people who are in the infirmaries of London, or 
anywhere, are people who were able to exercise thrift and 
therefore could have kept outside ?—Yes, I do. I will 
state later on the reasons which have in my judgment led 
to the enormous increase of expenditure in London. I Effect of 
believe that there is no part of England where a stric 
administration of the Poor Law would not save a certain 
number of these who at present are paupers and restore 
them to the ranks of independence. 


3119. There, again, you must have some evidence. 
If you are going to submit that later, I will not pursue it. 
You must have some evidence as to wages and conditions 
because, again, they govern it ?—I think you will find, 
even in the poorest districts, you may have an adminis- 
tration which will check the growth of pauperism. 1 look 
upon pauperism as an actual evil—as a social disease. 

3120. That is all right, I know that, but what I want 
to get from you is, how it is you come to the conclusion ; 
what are the figures and facts which have made you 
come to the conclusion that the bulk of people in infir- 
miaries ought not to be there; that they ought to be 
maintaining themselves at home ?—I do not think I said 
that. 1 think I said a certain proportion of them, under 
a stricter administration, would not be there. 

3121. What do you think is the proportion ?—That 
I do not know. That would vary a great deal with the 
social conditions. What is quite obvious is that, all over 
England, you will find unions with apparently the same 
social conditions, the same rateable conditions, the same 
rate of wages, and in one you will find pauperism is 30 
per cent. higher than in the other, and in every one of 
those cases you will find the proportion of outdoor relief 
given is much greater. The greater the proportion of 
out-door relief, the greater the proportion of pauperism ; 
you will find that in London unions. There is one Lon- 
don union with a rate of 67 per thousand, the average 
rate in London being 27 per thousand. 
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Mr. James 3122. But, even so, are we going to have evidence 

Stewart from you, or from anyone else, as to the social conditions 

Davy, C.B. in these unions you are comparing now ?—That is a 

— .. matter entirely for the Commission. J] should think the 

1906. Commission would find that evidence very important 
and very vital. 
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3123. You are not putting it forward ?—I am not 
putting it forward; I am merely putting forward the 
Poor Law side. 
Returns of 
deaths from 
starvation 
in London. 


3124. It is now the custom, is not it, to give returns 
of the deaths from starvation in the Metropolis ?—Yes. 


3125. Would there be any objection to our having 
copies of all those returns for, say, the last seven or eight 
years ?—If the Commission desires it, I think there will 
be no difficulty, and there certainly will be no unwilling- 
ness, to supply every reference to deaths by starvation 
which occurred from the very earliest times which are 
in these reports. 


3126. I had in my mind your answer to a question 
yesterday: that since 1870 these deaths have decreased, 
and that previously they took place to a very great 
extent in unions where out-door relief was given ?—I do 
not think I said that; I said a large proportion of 
the deaths from starvation were those ot persons in receipt 
of out-door reliet. 


3127. You put it that way, I daresay. What I want 
to ask you is: since 1870, would you say that—since 
the time when Mr. Chaplin was President of the Board 
and the return was first issued ? This is a return which 
comes round to the Boards in London regularly every 
year ?—A return (Parliamentary Paper No. 289, Session 
1904) was made to an address of the House of Commons 
of the number of deaths in the administrative county of 
London in the year 1903, upon which a coroner’s jury 
had returned a verdict of death from starvation, or death 
accelerated by privation, together with any observations 
furnished to us by beards of guardians with reference 
to cases included in the return. The number of such 
deaths returned by the coroners was thirty-nine. We 
requested the guardians of the union or parish in which 
the death occurred to furnish us with such facts in regard 
to the deceased as were known or could ke ascertained 
by the guardians or their officers. The purport of the 
information received in reply is included in the return. 
In only three cases was death ascribed solely to want of 
sufficient food. For the most part the deaths appear 
to have been due to disease consequent upon or accelerated 
by want or exposure, or both, and to self-neglect. In 
most of the cases either no application had been made 
for poor relief, or application was only made when the 
deceased was in a dying condition. In connection with 
one of the cases it appeared that the arrangements for 
dealing promptly with urgent applications were capable 
of improvement, and the guardians consequently initiated 
a better system. The cause of death does not appear 
to have been attributable in any case to neglect on the 
part of the guardians or their officers. 


3128. I would like to have those returns put in, but 
ra » is not it a fact that since 1870 General Booth’s and the 
helters Church. > a 
Pe aercasing ee rmys and a whole crowd of voluntary doss- 
deaths from houses have been put up in London, and that, therefore, 
privation. | you would not expect, even apart from the Poor Law, 
so many people to die of starvation and privation in 
London as previously ?—I am afraid I cannot agree 
with you as to the utility of doss-houses and shelters. 


3129. Is not it the fact that since 1870 you have had 
all these Institutions to which what are termed the 
wastrels of the Metropolis can go, whereas, previous to 
that date, you only had the Poor Law to which they 
could apply ?—My impression is that there was a consider- 
able number of shelters long before 1870. 


Effect of in- 
erease of 


3130. There were some ?—I remember a report of 
a Committee of the House of Commons which was made 
in 1846, I think, in which the question of shelters is 
dealt with ; but I quite agree that the number of shelters 
has increased. Medland Hall is a place of old standing. 


Mr. Chap- 3131. Mr. Chaplin issued the circular to Boards of 

lin’s circular Guardians urging them to give adequate out-relief to 

as to ade- aged people, I think, in 1900 ?—That was so. 

quate relief 3139 : ; 

fo aged de- - Do you consider that out-relief to aged people 

serving poor, leads to sweating ?—If they do any work, it has that 
tendency. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


3133. Then, of course, the department is responsible, 
because they advised the boards of guardians to give 
out-relief to aged people ?—What the department 
says is: the board consider that aged deserving persons 
should not be urged into the workhouse at all unless 
there is some cause which renders such a course necessary, 
but they should be relieved by having adequate out- 
door relief granted to them. On many occasions I have 
been asked what that means, and I have answered that 
the relief ought to be adequate in every sense: it ought 
to be so, adequate that there would be no necessity for 
the pauper working, because the adequacy has to be 
considered not only in relation to the individual pauper, 
but with regard to the welfare of the body politic. I 
may say that Iam coming to that circular by another 
door, and you will have ample opportunity of dealing 
with it. 

3134. May you give out-relief to able-bodied women ?— 


, Out-relief 

Do you mean in London ? ablithoaa 

3135. Yes ?—Under the Regulation Order you can. women in 
London. 


3136. To unmarried women ?—Yes, under the Regu- 
lation Order, but under the Prohibitory Order you: 
cannot. 


3137. Which order is 
Regulation Order. 


in vogue in London ?—The 


3138. That we may give it to unmarried women ?— 
The word in the one order is ‘‘ males,” and the word 
in the other order is “ persons.” 


3139. Do you know whether it is the rule to give Number o 
relief to unmarried women in London ?—In Londen, single won 
in 1905, there were 203 single women who received receiving 
out-door relief. out-door 


relief, 
3140. In the whole of the Metropolis ?—Yes, and in 
the whole of England there were 2,336, including 287 
mothers of illegitimate children. The numbers of mothers 
of illegitimate children who got out-door relief in London 
is not distinguished. 


3141. Would they be in good health, or sick ?—1 do no 
know. 


3142. 1t is rather important, is it not 7?—] suppose the 
guardians had their reasons. We are precluded from 
interfering in any individual case, as you are aware. 


3143. What I wish to get at is, whether boards of guar- 
dians are allowed to give out door relief to an unmarried 
woman in good health who is at work ?—In London I - 
suppose so. 


7 

1 

4 

3144. There are only 203, so it is very easy to get the 

details of those ?—1f they consider her to be destitute. 4 
3145. That would only be sudden and urgent necessity. 
Perhaps 1 ought to postpone these questions, and ask them 
of the Inspector for London ?—He would know naturally 


more about the practice of his boards of guardians. We 
do not do it in the country, because we cannot. 


3146. I suggest to you that they do not do it in London 
either, as a rule ?—You have the exact number, 203. 


3147. Which is a very small number, of course. 
Whether these women were in good health or not you can- 
not say ?—I think no one would have that information, 
generally speaking. 


3148. 1 can take it, for practical purposes, out-relief is 
not given to unmarried women in good health, because 
you say you do not do it in the country, and there are 
only 203 in London ?—There are a certain number of 
cases in the other Regulation unions. 1 fancy you would 
have more cases of that sort in some of the Lancashire 
unions than you would have in London, because there are 
a number of wage-earning women there in excess of the - 
number elsewhere. 


3149. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Do the mothers of Ou'-relie 
illegitimate children get out door relief without remon- unmarri 
strance being made ?—It is forbidden under the Pro- mothers. 
hibitory Order. We have some cases where we are asked 
to dispense with that regulation by country boards of 
guardians. 1am sorry to say those cases are getting much 4 
more frequent, and we do not deal with them with quite 
the severity we should do. As a matter of fact, you will fp 
find that will not be very much allowed in future. . ie 

Effect on 


3150. (Mr. Lansbury.) Generally speaking, it is the ‘vaced Gime 
out relief of widows, so far as women are concerned, that peljaf to } 
you consider sends wages down ?—So far as women are widows. — 
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concerned, they would be the main people who would in- 
terfere with the labour market—they and the old women 
who do charing and similar work. 


3151. After all, there is a very large number of widows 
who get outdoor relief, is not there ?—Yes. Shall 1 give 
you the number of widows who get out door relief? They 
are as follows :—able-bodied women, other than wives of 
paupers, widows, 2,931 in London, and 31,000 outside 
London, making 34,000 in all; wives relieved on account 
of husband being in gaol, and wives of sailors, soldiers, and 
other non-resident males, 640 in London, 4,700 elsewhere ; 
making a total of 5,300. Those figures are taken from the 
half-yearly statement of pauperism. 


3152. Your point is that giving these widows relief 
enables them to go to work for less wages than they 
otherwise would be okliged to 7—Yes. 


3153. The alternative to out-door relief is to take the 
children to an Institution, is it not 7—Yes; or, in many 
cases stricter investigation, or an order for the workhouse 
to the woman, would show whether she was able to main- 
tain herself or that she had friends. 


3154. Still, there would be the sweating done ?—No, 
she then would be much more inclined to make a good 
bargain with ker employer, ana say: “I am not going 
to work unless I get fuil wages.”? She could not afford to. 


3155. Again, that is only a matter of opinion ?—My 
view is that in these matters you must be guided by 
general tendencies, and my view is that the general 
tendency of cut-door relief to able-bodied women is to 
lower wages. 


3156. That is, of course, your opinion on the subject ?— 
I wish to introduce the word “ tendency.” 


3157. What I want now to ask you is, if a woman is 
left with five children, and you take three of them into 
the workhouse or into the school you relieve her of the 
burden of maintaining thcse three children, and she still 
can go to werk at a low rate of wages, because she has not 
got to keep those three children. You have relieved her 
of those in exactly the same way as if you gave her out- 
relief, by relieving her of a portion of her burden. Where 
does the difference come in? Why does the one lead to 
sweating and the other not lead to sweating ?—The 
woman who has the normal number of children to support 
is a free woman just the same as any other woman; she 
can make her own bargain. The woman who is ex- 
tremely poor and has out-door relief is notin that position ; 
but you must remember this, that is not the only reason 
why some boards of guardians take children into work- 
houses; they do it for the sake of the children and for 
the sake of the test. When it comes to the actual point 
of whether the woman is helped in that way and kept on 
the labour market, the answer can only be, yes, she is 
helped. 


3158. My point to you is that you help the woman in 
either case ?—Yes, you do. 


3159. And if in the one case you are entitled to say it 
tends to sweating by helping her in a particular form, I 
want to find out how logically you can say it does not lead 
to sweating when you help her in another way ?—You 
cannot, but the reasons why are different. 


3160. Of course the same thing applies, does not it, if 
people help her by charity, cr if her relations help her ?— 
That again is a different thing. 


3161. The effect must be the same; you have relieved 
the woman of a certain amount of strain and stress ?— 
Yes, and you are right to do it out of your own money. 


3162. You and I will not discuss that, because I hold 
quite another view as to what is our own money. Now 
as to Scattered Homes: In Sheffield, for instance, you 
have Scattered Homes in the town, and a child is not 
taken to the workhouse, but it is taken from its mother to 
a particular home; given the mother is a respectable 
person, why should not you give her the money to keep 
the child ; where is the moral hurt to anybody in giving 
the woman the money, rather than giving it to another 
woman in the same street, to mind her children ?—I do 
not know the Sheffield practice, but I should say if it be 


‘as you state, the reason was, first because they desired 


to impose a test of some sort upon the mother, next 
because they are not satisfied that the children could be 
as well brought up by a woman who has to go out to work 
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to make up her inadequate income, and therefore must Mr. James 
more or less leave the children neglected; they think Stewart 
probably it would be better to take those children and Davy, C.D. 


bring them up properly. That, 1 should think, was in , 
their minds. I do not say whether I agree with it 
or not. 


3163. You have a mother who is fairly respectal le, 
and you have a board that believes in what is called 
strict administration, that is no outdoor relief, and yet 
they give indirectly outdoor relief, by putting the woman’s 
children two or three doors away from her in practically 
the same street ?—Do you mean the result is the same 
as if they gave the outdoor relief to the woman ? 


3164. Yes, just the same. That is always providing, 
of course, that the woman is a respectable woman. I 
quite agree you have to take children away from some 
mothers, but they are not all like that. What I want 
to get at is, where the moral hurt is in giving the mother 
the money rather than another woman, and whether you 
would not be preserving the home life better ?—I have 
stated the administrative reasons for doing it, which 
seem to me conclusive, although, as I have said before 
in the previous part of my evidence, I am no great believer 
in the system of taking children away from their mothers 
for other reasons which are not exactly economical. I think 
the extraordinary proportion of child paupers to the 
total rate of pauperism which exists in London might 
perhaps, be traceable to some practice of thatkind. That 
isa matter for your consideration. In 1860 child pauper’sm 
accounied for 18 per cent. of tle total pauperism of 
England; at present it accounts fcr no less than 33; 
per cent. 


3165. The other point I want to put to you on that 
answer is that of course it may be that men die earlier, 
and therefore you have a bigger proportion of widows ? 
—Men die earlier? I know the death rate of London 
has fallen in a most remarkable way. 


3166. You are dealing with a set of years, are you not ? 
—Yes. 

3167. On that we require to know whether there is 
a bigger proportion of widows now than previously ?— 
That, [ should think, was a fact ascertainatle without 
difficulty. 

3168. You need that to form a correct judgment as 
to how that increase arises ?—Of child pauperism, yes. 


3169. That is an essential fact in it ?—That sort of 
increase has not occurred outside London; this is a 
London increase of child pauperism. 
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3170. As I understand this matter is coming up again, -pe.t_house 


I will leave it there. 


For able bodied paupers you advo- for London 


cate a Test House for London in the Metropclis ?—Yes, alile-bodied 


I most strongly advocate a Test House. 

3171. You advocate that for groups of unions, rather 
than to have one for individual] unions ?—1 should think, 
from my knowledge of London pauperism, that very few 
unions would have enough really able-bodied men for 
a Test House, so that it would ke better to have a group 
of unions, and a Test House in the country. 


paupers. 


3172. Is not it the fact with regard to the men called Prectical 
able-bodied under sixty, that the great bulk of them meanine of 
are not able-bodied ?—I should say empbatically so. term “able- 
There are three sorts of able-bodied in London and the bodied.” 


country generally. There is the able-bodied, as we call 
them able-bodied ; there is the able-bodied because they 
happen to be under sixty ; and the able-bodied because 
the doctor puts them on No. 1 diet; but as to any real 
definition of what is meant by able-bodied J do not know 
what it is. 

3173. Will this all come up later? It will come up in 
this way: Ihave here two diagrams (see Appendix Vol. I. 
(A), No, V. (10 and 11)) with a curve showing the indoor 
pauperism clinging to the population curve all the way 
through. The able-bodied line is very much down, and 
then from a certain date it goes up. The red line on 
the second of these diagrams is the actual sick among 
the able-bodied. The number o/ sick able-bodied is 
increasing very fast. 

3174. The point is that besides a Test House, a place 
where you would have really laborious work, you must 
have a place where only work that needs less physical - 
exertion is carried on ?—Workhouse work. 

3175. Would you advocate that in towns, or away 
from towns ?—It is very much cheaner, and much more 
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convenient, to have your Test House in the country, with 
a certain amount of land attached to it; J mean for a 
big town like London. 


3176. With regard to periods of great distress, have 
you anything to do with the circular which has been 
issued by the President of the Board? Is that in your 
Department ?—The circular as to municipal occupation 
issued by Mr. Chamberlain in 1886 came through my 
Department. 


3177. Can you tell me what the effect of that has been ? 
—I think I have not got the figures out actually statisti- 
cally, but almost every year there has been a certain 
amount of municipal employment. We get returns 
about it from time to time, which the Commission can 
have. 


3178. As.I understand you are still in favour of dis- 
franchising a man who in any way is assisted by the 
Poor Law ?—Yes. 


3179. What is the difference between assisting a man 
through the Poor Law and assisting him through another 
public authority ?—In principle none, and in my view 
they ought all to be disfranchised, and more especially 
ought they to be disfranchised from municipal elections. 
When boards of guardians are elected by their own 
paupers, we may see a real break-down in the Poor Law, 
which has not happened yet. 





3180. Have you had any experience of the Modified 
Workhouse Test Order ?—I have not in my own district, 
because we have always done it without an Order, whether 
legally or not I do not know. 


3181. Would it be better, instead of taking a man into 
the ordinary workhouse, to take him out of the town on 
to a labour colony, or as you would call it, a country 
workhouse, rather than the ordinary workhouse in a 
town ?—There is a great deal of difference between 
what I mean by a labour colony and a country work- 
house or a test house, and what is known as a farm 
colony. 


3182. Do you think it is good that under the Modified 
Workhouse Test Order a man who has never been inside 
a workhouse should be taken into an ordinary London 
or urban workhouse ?—I see no objection to it, if he 
is properly done by there. I see considerable objections 
to the making of another sort of institution which is 
not a workhouse, and putting that under the control 
of the boards of guardians. 


3183. Do you think, with regard to a comparatively 
young man who has never been inside a workhouse, 
that it is conducive to the moral health of that man 
to go there at all? You know what a workhouse is, 
and you know the sort of life, and the sort of people 
who gravitate there ?—These questions are always 
put to one in a question-begging way. The widow 
is always respectable, and she always has a very large 
number of children; the man is always a really hard- 
working, respectable man. I should say about the 
really hard-working, respectable man who is not a loafer 
and not hopeless (because, unfortunately, there are some 
morally good people who are hopeless from physical 
and mental defects) that he was not a case for the Poor 
Law at all. He ought not to be on the Poor Law. That 
man ought to be emigrated, or looked after by some 
charitable association, and I venture to think that in 
most cases he is, except in times of very great distress 
and depression. 


3184. At any rate you do not think that it is good 
that an able-bodied man who, through misfortune, is 
out of employment should be dealt with under the Modified 
Workhouse Test Order ?—No. To be brought into such 
a position by poverty must be a melancholy situation, 
and certainly J am sorry that any decent man should 
haye to go into the workhouse. 

3185. Your Department has just issued the Modified 
Workhouse Test Order ?—It has been in force for a good 
number of years in Whitechapel. 


3186. I understand that it has just gone round to 
all boards of guardians ?—No, it has not. 

3187. We have had it in Londen ?—I think I should 
explain that that order is an alternative to the outdoor 
labour test, and it is only issued to meet special 
circumstances when the workhouseé are full. 


EVIDENCE ¢ 


3188. Is not it also issued to deal with the best classes 
of people who go before the guardians ?—I cannot say. 
I do not think historically that is the reason it was issued. 


3189. I do not want to know historically. I want you Modified 
to take the Whitechapel case, if you do not mind. Is not Workhou: 
it true that that was adopted in Whitechapel specifically Test Orde 


to deal with the best class of applicants for relief ? 
is a matter that is really well known; it is not a matter 
of opinion at all; this is a question of facts ?—Facts 
are history. I do not know how it was introduced into 
Whitechapel, or why it was introduced, or on whose 
motion. 


3190. (Mr. Loch.) Have you yourself had the question 
of Whitechapel before you ?—No. I should have thought 
the sole reason for issuing the Whitechapel order was 
as an alternative to the outdoor labour test, which is 
open to grave objection. I know that in the country 
we have done it in many unions without an order for a 
number of years. 


3191. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In point of fact the order 
was issued twenty years ago, and you had nothing to do 
with it, I think ?—That is so. 


3192. (Mr. Lansbury.) It is true it was only issued to 


Whitechapel in the first instance. It is only quite lately 
that the others have had it ?—I should like to know 
whether Whitechapel made any use of it. I think you 
asked me the number of males and females who are indoor 
paupers in London who are in health; I can give it to 
you now. 


Thi, Whitecha) 


3193. 1 should be pleased if you would ?—These are the Numbers a 
figures of able-bodied in London: males in health 3,700 ; classificatic 


temporarily disabled, 2,900; females in health, 2,300; 
temporarily disabled, 2,500. The number of what I may 
call the sick able-bodied has steadily gone up. They 
were not divided in our statistics before 1891 or 1892, 
but they have been divided since. What is an atkle- 
bodied pauper is still in doubt. We first of all exclude 
those who are sick, but of the remnant how many are 
men who actually are able to do a day’s work and earn 
their own living we do not know. ‘That is a matter of 
opinion. 

3194. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) What does “in health ” 
mean exactly ?—Not on the medical relief book, I should 
think. 


3195. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) What do your medical Meaning 


officers understand by “ able-bodied ?’’—The men who‘ 
are on No. 1 diet, I think. ; 


3196. You do not understand that an able-bodied man 
is a man ‘able to earn his living” ?—No. 


3197. Would not that be a better interpretation of 
the term ?—The whole subject needs careful considera- 
tion. I gave you the other day the origin of it. It was 
in consequence of the first dietary table, when the Com- 
missioners said anyone’ over sixty might have certain 
extras. That fixed the datum sixty. Then came the 
able-bodied temporarily sick, and in our statistics we 
made that another point, and then came the new dietary 
order under which the medical officer is to inspect each 
man as he comes into the workhouse, and state the diet 
on which he is to go, so that a man may be on able- 
bodied diet and not able to earn his living. 


3198. Assuming that ‘‘ able-bodied ” meant something 
like “able to earn a living,’ would not that cover the 
case of widows with children who are, according to 
what I understand, not able-bodied; they are not able- 
bodied because they are not able to earn their living as 
they would be if they were not in a sense disabled 
by having to look after their children ?—That is not the 
practice in this country. 


3199. The widow is pauperised in a sense, when she 
ceases to be able-bodied: not being able to earn her living 
because she has to look after the children ?—Your defini- 
tion is ‘‘ able to earn a living,’ but everybody who is 
able to earn a living is turned out of the workhouse in 
Scotland. He has got to go and do it. 

3200. (Dr. Downes.) I think there has never been any 
actual definition of the meaning of “ able-bodied ”’ in the 
statistics of the Local Government Board ?—No. 

3201. With regard to the Dietary Order of 1900, I think 
the provision is: Any male inmate certified by the 
medical officer of the workhouse as a healthy able-bodied 
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who is destitute or sick has an absolute right or claim /". James 
upon society for relief ?—You may take it so, though I Pee 
should not put it so myself, as I have indicated in the uae 
earlier part of my evidence. 


3222. Is not that the basis of the whole thing ?—Yes, 
the State is not going to allow people to starve if they 
make application for relief. 


person should be placed either on Class 1 or Class la for 
the purpose of diet ?—Yes, that is the provision. 


3202. Subject to that, the guardians have a free dis- 
cretion as to which diet they will put the man on ?—Yes. 


3203. I do not know whether you are aware that a 
return has been obtained by the office lately of the number 
of men who, in the opinion of the masters of the work- 
houses in London, were able to do a full day’s hard work 
on January Ist, 1906 ?—Yes, I remember that. 
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3223. And you compel the people who are not starving 
to support those who are ?—You take their money from 


Number of 3204. The replies are as follows: The total number them by force of law. 

* able- of men who are on No. 1 diet is 3,720, and the total num- 3224, If that custom has grown up in England, why Reasons for 
bodied ” ber of men on house diet other than No. 1 is 17,690. That should a man who has paid his money and who reaches disfranchise- 
Eoudon first number I think you will find given asthe totalwhich the age of sixty be disfranchised because, after forty or ment by 
Bpable of is returned by the masters in answer to that question ?— _ fifty years, he has to come on the rates ?—For two reasons Felief. 
earning their That return shows there are 1,597 who, in the opinion of as I take it: because every available deterrent should be 

living. the masters, were capable of earning their own living. made use of to keep men from appealing to the Poor Law 


alvationand 3207. (Mr. Lansbury.) 


3205. (Mr. Lansbury.) Out of how many ?—Out of 
3,720 nominally able-bodied. I have another return 
which was made in quite a large district, and they had 
220 men who were supposed to be able to doa day’s 
work; they were nearly all in three unions, and that was 
a district which included the potteries. 


3206. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Not half on the No. 1 
dietary are capable of doing a day’s work ?—Forty-three 
per cent. 


You said yesterday that boards 


thurch Army of guardians sent men to General Booth ?—Yes. 


and for making them take thought so that they should 
not be obliged to appeal to the Poor Law; and secondly, 
I suppose, because the ultimate end of all election would 
be to get a decent body elected. I do not think that a 
board of guardians elected by its own paupers, or a 
municipal authority elected by the people who get 
municipal work from them every winter, is at all a body 
which would be likely to administer public affairs either 
honestly or justly. 


3225. You would be in favour of the disfranchisement 
of all Civil servants ?—I should. 


olonies. ath i Aten ais 3226. The whole body ?—Yes. 
ienstinai, Geeta eg ag Hort for looking alter 3227. (Mr, Booth ) I wish now to deal with the question The county 
; , of the size of the areas for Poor relief. The question of as the poor- 
3209. Is not that only done with the approval of the size is the question of the possibility of accessibility and the law area. 
Department ?—Yes. possibility of locomotion. It depends on the means of 
3210. No board of guardians can send men either to communication within the area. You said a county 
the Salvation Army or the Church Army without the was far too large. It struck me that I would like to clear 
sanction of the Board ?—We have to sanction and ap- thatup. A union to-day may be almost as accessible as 
prove. a parish of a long time ago, and a county, under the con- 
3211. So that any evil effects the Department shares oe OL nbears i CUS. Scots batters g in its size 
the responsibility of ?—Yes. as regards the possibility of accessibility ?—Certainly, 
y but the main condition is that every part should be 
-auper 3212. Of course, the unhappy lunatic ought not to accessible. 
inatics. come under the guardians at all ?—On the whole, I would 


rather see him treated as a class by himself. 


3213. That is because it is not his own fault, as a rule, 
that he becomes a lunatic ?—There is no economical 
or administrative consideration involved; the man is a 
lunatic by the act of God. 

3214. Sometimes from his own acts too ? 
in the case of a drinker ? 


3215. And for other reasons ?—Perhaps so. I often 
wonder, in the case of a man who goes mad because he 
drinks, which came first ; his drunkenness or his insanity. 

3216. Why should you not apply that to the man who 
loses his job by getting drunk ?—That is a different thing. 


. 


You mean 





3228. You still think at present, with things as they are, 
with railways and tramcars, and so on, that a county is 
far too large an area ?—I think some counties are too 
large. 

3229. Assuming that the difference in the size is over- 
come or could be ignored, so that you got your area for 
administrative purposes as large as was convenient for 
administration, how many distinct institutions would be 
needed for classifying paupers ?—It should be understood 
that my remarks about a county being too large were 
made with reference to a proposal that the country work- 
houses within one county should be amalgamated. It 
was merely with regard to the indoor relief. 


3230. My question is with regard to all institutions ; Scleme of 
how many different kinds of institution would be needed, clas sification 
if you had the area not restricted by accessibility, but by institu- 
merely considered with that object ? How many different “0D: 
institutions would be needed to deal institutionally with 
indoor pauperism?—I think in country places that 


He does not become a lunatic ; that is one of the necessary 
consequences or punishments. 


3217. He becomes a burden to society ?—He dogs, 
and he should be made a burden to himself. 


oor relief to 3218. If a man, through no fault of his own, gets out 


nemployed of employment, because of a change in the methods of would be enough to have workhouses and sick wards and 
mdconse- production, or for any other reason that he ig not really separate schools. In urban places I think the adminis- 
: eng responsible for, why should he be disfranchised ?—I trative convenience of division might make it necessary! or 
ot think the worst service you could be doing that man expedient to have not only those two, but a special Test 
y would be to do anything which might lead him to come House for able-bodied paupers who require severe treat- 
on to the Poor rates, except in the case of the very last ment as an alternative to locking them up in a labour 
necessity. colony, as they do in Belgium ; and a separate infirmary 
3219. I am taking it for granted that it is the last OF imfirmaries for the acute and curable sick. 
necessity ?—Then he must stand by his accidents; he 3231. You have not covered the case of lunatics ?— 
must suffer for the general good of the body politic. Lunatics I proposed, and still would propose, should be a 
According to my view, what you have to consider is, matter for another administration altogether—a county 
not this or that pauper, but the general good of the whole administration. 
community, and the general good of the whole community 3232. Do you include imbeciles with lunatics ?—Ag I 
is, I submit, that every obstacle should be put in the said, I would put the whole of them under county adminis- 
way of a man settling down into the status of a pauper— tration, and subject them to the same inspection that 
for pauper he is, whether he is disfranchised or whether other paupers are subjected to so as to ensure a proper 
he is not. classification of the different classes of lunatics among the 
3220. Of course, a lunatic is, too?—I do not think I various institutions available for their reception. 
need answer that objection. 3233. There would be several institutions connected 
neeieht to 3221. You may draw the distinction, but itdoesnotseem with the kinds of mental imbecility ?—I should think 
lief. to me that it holds. The only other thing I should like to several. I do not say the different institutions ought to 


ask in regard to that is: is not the spirit of the English 
Poor Law that every person, since the time of Elizabeth, 


429. 


be separate by being put on different sites, but a great 
deal of classification among that class is necessary for 
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efficient administration. I do not think workhouses are 
proper places for the feeble-minded. I think any argu- 
ments which apply to the separation of a lunatic from a 
workhouse should also apply to the feeble-minded. That 
is a matter which is under the consideration of another 
Commission. 

3234. Do you mean that the feeble-minded would re- 
main, under the Poor Law, in a separate institution ?—I 
do not think it matters much, if they are all under the same 
inspection so as to ensure classification. 


3235. I was only really regarding the different varieties 
of institution. If you perfected institutional relief, would 
it come within the range of possibliity to abolish out- 
relief altogether ?—I should like to say yes, but I think 
that, administratively speaking, you must have some out- 
door relief. No union has quite succeeded in abolishing 
it, and no country union has got even very near to 
abolishing it. There will be urgent cases, and there will 
be very exceptional cases. I think any board of 
guardians would fail to deal with it in that way. 


3236. (Mr. Phelps.) Are you thinking of sudden and 


urgent distress as opposed to chronic distress or chronic 
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relief ?—Yes. I also had in my mind a certain number 
of cases that it would be difficult to move to the 
workhouse. 


3237. (Mr. Nunn.) Would not there be a distinction 
drawn between the allowance system and out-door relief ; 
it is the allowance system that has such a bad effect on the 
poor generally ?—Yes. 


3238. But sudden urgent necessity, I think, is recognised 
in all unions, even where out-door relief is practically non- 
existent ?—-I do not know that I am justified in saying it, 
but I have said, in the case of people who do earn no wages 
and do not have children and are properly cared for, the 
case against giving out-door relief resolves itself into what 
one may call the discouragement of thrift argument. The 
discouragement of thrift argument is a very important one, 
and with certain classes of the poor it is vital; but you 
cannot expect an average board of guardians, or indeed 
any average assembly of men, to take a step which appears 
to be harsh to the individual, because some possible good 
will result to the community from it, or even some 
evident good will result to the community from it, some 
thirty years hence. That is the difficulty of it. 


3239. Has it been your experience that a Board of 
Guardians may have been extremely unwilling to do 
something which they considered harsh when they thought 
it was within their power to do something less harsh, but 
when it was pointed out to them by their clerk, or some- 
one in authority, that the law did not allow it, they 
have generally acquiesced ; they have seen the importance 
of the principle which is embodied in the law, and have 
bowed to it ?—That is about what happens. 


3240. A question was asked whether there was any 
actual evidence with regard to the relation between the 
promotion of the development and encouragement of 
thrift, and the restriction of out-door relief and medical 
relief. I think this question occurred to Mr. Bland 
Garland, did it not, in connection with his union at 
Bradfield ?—Yes. 


3241. (Mr. Lansbury.) We dealt with Mr. Goschen’s 
circular of 1368 on the last occasion. Towards the end 
of that circular there is a suggestion that when relieving 
officers are dealing with persons who, in their opinion, 
are not actually destitute at the time, it would be wise 
for them, if they still consider that some help is needed, 
that they should refer such cases to any charitable associa- 
tion which they think is fitted to deal with them ?— 
Yes. 

3242. That circular, like a great many other circulars, 
has not the force of a regulation at all ?—No. 


3243. It was a very important circular ?—And had 
most important effects.” 


3244. It derives considerable authority from the facts 
that followed it. May I ask whether that suggestion in 
that circular has been embodied in any regulations since 
then ?—No. 

3245. I suppose that it is quite sufficient to justify a 
relieving officer, in the case of persons who are not 
absolutely destitute but are in need, referring them to 
some charitable association for assistance 7—That is a 
very common practice, though not sogommon as it ought 


to be, and not one that is in any way enforced by any 
order or regulation of the board. 


3246. My point was whether a relieving officer, having 
read that circular, would be justified in doing so ?— 
He certainly would be justified in doing so, just as in a 
country parish he would be justified in going and telling 
anyone who acts charitably, if he knew of anyone who 
required that charity, or, what is more common, referring 
the case to the parish nurse, who is a charitable institu- 
tion. 


3247. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) J want to get your three Objections 


objections to outdoor relief generally : 
the discouragement of thrift; secondly, the interference 
with the labour market; and, thirdly, the general good 
of the community is thereby injured ?—Yes. 


3248. I want to put a case in order to get my mind 
clear as to the kind of outdoor relief you would not object 
to. It is the custom in a place I am connected with a 
good deal, with regard to old people who are past their 
time of work, who are invalided from work to some 
extent, to try and get something, firstly from the employer 
and secondly something from the charitable funds of 
the Church. Would you object to that being supple- 
mented, if insufficient, by outdoor relief so as to make 
a complete means of livelihood ?—In this or in that case 
one would find it difficult to raise an objection. If it were 
known to be the general practice, then you have the 
almost certainty that the employer would give a little 
loss, and the other sources a little less, and the relief 
would be relied upon. When you ask questions of 
that sort I think it would be better if you were not to 
put a hard case, but to put the question more 
generally: To what class would you refuse outdoor 
relief? It is always easy to state a hard case, and 
of course you know the Poor Law maxim that one 
hard case lets in a flood of others, and so on. In London 
you can instance scores of cases which come on the 
ordinary relief list which, in my judgment, do not 
admit of any question: take a person living in lodgings 
with no furniture of his own; what is the good of giving 
that case outdoor relief ? When you have got rid of 
those cases you find out that the cases such as you have 
cited are comparatively small. Then, perhaps, after 
having gone through the labour of clearing out the others, 
the board of guardians might afford themselves the 
luxury of giving relief to the exception. 


3249. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) 


Am I wrong in Rlected 
the assumption which I made from your evidence that guardians 


Firstly, it is out-relief. 


really the main objection which you have to out-door incapable o 


relief is that the guardians are not as efficient as they properly 


ought to be in administering the system of outdoor @4minister- 
relief ? That is what I gathered from your answer to 12S ut relie 


question 2433 ?—Yes. I would go further and say, that 
men being as they are, you cannot expect any body of 
elected guardians to administer relief in the way which 
all experience, as I submit, shows to be the one which 
is in accordance with public policy. The difficulties 
are too great, as I think I showed in the quotation from 
myself which I read. 


3250. Would that objection be removed if you found 
that the boards of guardians were subjected to certain 
appropriate and proper checks upon extravagant giving 
or inadequate giving ?—There you have the whole 
difficulty which I put in my first day’s evidence as to the 
relation between the local administration of the Poor 
Law and local government generally. 


3251. (Mr. Phelps.) I quite follow you when you say 
that the great difficulty arises from the guardians, but is 
not the real difficulty the public opinion which is behind 
the guardians ?7—-As I put it in another case, popularly 
elected guardians, elected by direct franchise, do reflect 
the common conscience of the community. 


3252. Is it not dangerous to go too far ahead of publie 
opinion ?—It certainly is, especially in matters of Poor 
Law, because there is a profound ignorance of Poor Law 
principle among the bulk of educated men, and because 
itis so very easy to get popular sympathy for an individual 
case. 


—— = 
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3253. You will remember a passage in which Sir Henry Unpopular- 


Maine said the English people have never become recon- ity of the 


ciled to the Poor Law. Is it your experience, going about Poor Law. 


the country, that that is true ?—I think there is some- 
thing in it. I think, as a rule, that people are satisfied 
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with it, but there is a very critical attitude of mind all 
the time with relation to it, and from two sides: both 
from the economical side, who say, Why in the world 
does not my board of guardians do what I read they 
have done in Bradfield or Brixworth; and from the 
sentimental side, who say, A workhouse (most of them 
have never been inside a workhouse in their lives) is a 
most abominable place, and it isa cruelty to force—they 
always say force—people into it. 


3254. Do you think that the interest taken in these 
matters by guardians has much extended to their constitu- 
ents ?—Of course, if you put your mind back for thirty 
years you will see that certain things have happened 
which do make it certain that there is a greater interest in 
these economic matters amongst people generally. For 
instance, Poor Law Conferences, meetings of the Charity 
Organisation Society, and articles that one reads in maga- 
zines—sometimes very poor ones—but all the same they 
would not be bought by the magazines, unless there was 
a sort of interest in the subject. All these things indicate 
a very considerable change during the period of the last 
generation. Places like Toynbee Hall, Trinity Housr- 
and the Eton Mission are all matters of the last forty 
years. 

3255. (Mr. Bentham.) What institutions do you think 
3 tituti are necessary if outdoor relief is to be abolished? I 
a Epecific think you only gave two institutions for urban unions ?— 
or out-relief, Two for rural. 

3256. Was it not three forrural. Yousaid workhouses 
sick wards, and schools ?—I said that in rural unions I 
thought the classification might stop at two institutions 
—the workhouse.and the school. 


nereaged 
public 
nterest in 
she poor. 


Ylassification 


3257. That is, a workhouse with sick wards and a school, 
those are the two ?—I did not put in sick wards in the 
rural unions. I thought the workhouse and schools 
might be enough for rural districts, the workhouses with 
sick rooms. 


3258. With regard to the urban unions, I think you 
missed out the children entirely ?—I did not mean to. 
I thought I said, in addition, I would add a test house 
and separate infirmary. 


3259. It seemed to me that was rather limited; it 
simply means a workhouse, test house, infirmary, and 
schools in urban unions. If outdoor relief is to be re- 
stricted to the narrowest possible limits, it seems to me 
advisable to specialise, as far as possible, with regard to 
the different classes of people who are given indoor relief. 
For instance, there are ways of dealing with the 
aged poor other than putting them into workhouses. 
Then there are special diseases, such as consumption, 
which might properly be treated in a separate institution ; 
in other directions, it seems to me that institutions for 
special classes could be provided with advantage ?— 
I can only say in answer to that, that in very 
large unions separate establishments may be extended for 
administrative reasons, but they are extremely expensive, 

*rovision for and, after all, you must remember that it is open to any 


ertain board of guardians to subscribe to various institutions 
lasses of which would relieve them of certain special classes of their 
ee ee paupers. For instance, there is quite anumber of cases 
Getations. in blind and deaf and dumb homes, epileptic hospitals, 


convalescent homes for the sick, training and industrial 
schools and other institutions; I think I am right in 
saying that last year we had 7,000 children in those 
sort of institutions paid for by the guardians. 


3260. And your objection is one of cost, is it ?—It is 
not necessary, I think, where you have access to a charit- 
able institution by payment, for the board of guardians to 
have similar institutions of their own, unless they are very 
large. 

3261. Unless they find it necessary, of course ?—Yes. 


3262. Between adopting institutions of that kind and 
granting outdoor relief, you can form no comparison which 
is the cheaper, can you? You agree with institutional 
treatment of all paupers practically, on broad lines, do you 
not ?—Yes. 


3263. If it became an alternative as to whether outdoor 

relief became popular simply because proper institutions 

: were not provided for certain classes, you would be in 
favour of providing those institutions ?—I should. 


3264. (Mr. Loch.) There would be this alternative, 
429, 
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possibly, to the guardians providing a large series of in- Mr. James 
stitutions which I take it is contemplated, namely, that Stewart 
public opinion should, as far as possible, be pressed, by Davy, C.B. 
charitable means, to increase the accommodation ? The 6 Feb. 1906 
Local Government Board has authorised the guardians ee ae 
to pay for a particular case in that way, which creates Charitable 
something of an income, as I know in particular cases, in institutions 
institutions which they want ?—Nothing has been said ®S a supple- 
about this particular point, 1 think, in the evidence, but ™ent to the 
the growth of the subscriptions by boards of guardians to iMate los 
various institutions has been quite remarkable, and that 

growth has been considerably fostered by the Local Gov- 

ernment Board. I think the Local Government Board 

feels that the charitable ‘nstitutions are a necessary com- 

plement of the workbouse institutions, and the growth, 

say, of certified homes for children has been quite remark- 

able. With regard to the other things 1 would only call 

your attention for a moment to the history of the pro- 

vision for cases of phthisis. The problem now before 

us is whether the guardians should do that or the sanitary 

authority, or whether we should look to such institutions 

as the King’s Sanatorium at Midhurst to do it. The whole 

matter is still unsettled. It is under the consideration of 

the Local Government Board, who will be able soon to 

give very full information with respect to it. 


3265. (Mr. Bentham.) That depends on local condi- 
tions ?—Partly on local conditions and partly on public 
policy. 

3266. You could not lay down one line that would go 
all over the Poor Law ?—No, it depends on various 
matters. 

3267. (Mr. Loch.) lf itis possible to create voluntary 
institutions, the cases in which are supported by boards 
of guardians, that is well for the board of guardians ad- 
ministration and well for the public ?—Certainly. 


3268. (Mr. Bentham.) Do not you find it is often the 
case that boards of guardians will hesitate to pay for a 
particular case in an institution because of its cost, know- 
ing at the same time, there is really no other means to 
care for that person, whereas, if they had an institution of 
their own, the cost would not enter into it very largely ?— 
1 think it would follow from that that the cost of the in- 
stitution of the guardians would be much greater. 


3269. 1 quite agree with that, but still, at the same time, 
you have effected the object ?—Yes. 


3270. And the other way you have not :—As I have 
explained to the Commission, I think there are many 
reasons now why all local governing bodies, especially 
boards of guardians, should take much more interest in 
the question of expenditure than they have appeared to do 
lately. That is part of my evidence which is coming very 
soon, and I have that in my mind when I rather press the 
advantage of the sending of patients by boards of guardians 
to charitable institutions rather than for them to build 
them themselves. 


3271. My point is that you cannot now treat every 
case in a deterrent way, sick or otherwise, as you did at 
one time, that is, that it is not advisable now to treat 
every case in a deterrent manner ?—No, we had that 
out about the question of infirmaries., 


3272. (Mr. Nunn.) With regard to Mr. Phelps’ quota- Cause of _ 
tion from Maine, that English people would never settle U2popularity 
down to the English Poor Law, is not it possible to draw oe Poor 
a distinction, and say in regard to that portion of the ~~ 
Poor Law as to which the Commission of 1834 gave a 
definite answer—that is, the question of the atle-bodied — 
the principle settled by their test, which has been followed 
for a couple of generations, the English people have been 
satisfied with ; and with regard to many questions which 
they left undetermined and on which they gave no guid- 
ance, the nation has been non-content ever since ?— 

1 think myself that why the English people have not 
quite adopted the English Poor Law is, toa great extent, 
because of the extraordinary vitality of the parish idea. 
1 believe that at the back of our heads we country 
fol think much more of our parish than we do of 
our union, and we rather resent the power of the 
union as against the parish. That was so in the 
early days, and I kelieve it is so still; even men who 
have had no actual experience of parish administration, 
who would not stir to attend a parish council, or even to 
vote for it, have still a sort of feeling that the parish is 
an area that should not be interfered with, and that it 
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should be more or less free. Of course, administratively 


3273. (Mr. Lansbury.) There have been some scandals, 


Convalescent have there not, in reference to private convalescent 


rights of inmates of workhouses, as to the education of 


i Khe & speaking, they may be considered hopelessly wrong, but pauper children, as to classification in workhouses, and 
Wi 7a0Y, “-- T think that is one of the reasons why the Poor Lawhas_ also as to casual and homeless poor in the Metropolis. 
6 Feb. 1906, Dever been really welcomed by the English people. A good deal of legislation followed from the Report of 


that Commission, but there is nothing in it whatever to 
show that at that time there was the slightest tendency 


ip Homes. homes,?-=1 have: henecdior one. to reverse or modify the policy of the original Commis- 

af : sloners. 

iff 3274. 1t has been pretty bad, has not it ?—Il am not 

i going to say that. eas 3289. But the Report of that Committee deals rather 

Ht: h eee aren) . with the details of administration than with the actual 

1 3275. ee aye sir ei nie at re Aa er Tm 'S_ principles of administration themselves ?—Yes. I should 

By one Conva a Ee at a argate, es 4 ‘ come — like to say that the whole of the evidence and the Report 

i under you at all ?—Where they are certified by us to are of the most important character. 

a receive pauper children they are under our direction. A 

1 : 5 } y 3290. I think you wish now to make some observa- Metropolita 
3276. But only pauper eaysrey ene . a uate tions with regard to the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867 ?— Poor Act, 
i required with regard to convalescent homes which receive. That was the beginning of a change in the administration 1867. 

He adults. of the Poor Law in the Metropolis which has not yet 

i 3277. You can only send peuple there as you send come to anend. The most convenient point of reference 

it them to General Booth ?—That is to say, with consent. is the speech of Mr. Gathorne-Hardy in introducing the 

i 3278. Some of them are not satisfactory, at anyrate?—- Bill. There had been various Reports as to the adminis- 

f 1 am not going to admit that. That is for the boards of tation of relief in the Metropolis, the point which most 

Ui guardians and their medical officers. concerns this Commission being that the workhouses 

i i : atte were hopelessly inadequate to the needs of the population. 

4 3279. 1 understand that the prachice of giving sub- The Bill, I think for the first time, introduced the prin- 

sh scriptions out of the rates to hospitals so that they shall ciple of the Metropolitan Poor Fund or the equalisation 

i ee ie eth ss tren sending ee ° , Sane of the rates over London for certain Poor Law purposes 

o Effect of NOTE IU RO, Cio Uta OU 2D PLOVeNOR ae ‘ —a point that no doubt will be dealt with later on. 

i guardians’ 3280. Is not that likely also to choke off subscriptions 3291. Then, in 1869, a Minute was issued by Mr. Gos- yy Goschen 


from the public? Is not it likely to lead to the result 
that people will feel they are paying for a certain number 
out of the rates and they might just as well pay for the 
whole ?—I do not think so. . 


Patten-MacDougall.) Do not boards of 


chen, was there not, with regard to the co-operation circular, 186 
between charity and the Poor Law ?—The first of Mr. Co-operatior 
Goschen’s most important Minutes was that one which between 

called attention to the expediency of some organised Charity and 


subscriptions 
to hospitals. 


poor law. 


| 3281. (Mr. 


Principles 
underlying 
Act of 1834. 


Relief, 1864. 


guardians contribute to these institutions ?—Yes, they 
contribute in respect of the use that they make of the 
institution. 


3282. (Mr. Loch.) In most of these cases the money 
that is received from the guardians is a very small amount 
compared with the money received by the institution 
itself ?—In some cases it is not, but in most cases it is. 


3283. (Sir Samuel Provis.) It has relation to the num- 
bers the guardians are proposing to send ?—The Board’s 
letter is usually to ask the guardians to state specifically 
what advantage they hope to get from the subscriptions, 


3284. (Mr. Lansbury.) Do they have to state the num- 
ber of the people that they send ?—Not to us. 


3285. (Sir Samuel Provis.) [think you wish now to say 
something or other with regard to Poor Law prin- 
ciples ?—Yes. Why I wish to mention the question of 
Poor Law principles here is because I propose to go very 
shortly through the Poor Law history for the last genera- 
tion, and to consider each step with relation to the ques- 
tion how far it infringed on what is known as Poor Law 
principles, which I take to mean the maxims which were 
laid down by, or which guided the early Commissioners, 
in introduciug the Poor Law Reform Bill of 1834. That 
Bill was so successful in its immediate operation, that 
it brought to the side of the Commissioners a considerable 
body of expert opinion which has been very much in the 
habit of quoting these principles up to the present day. 


3286. Do you propose to tell us what those principles 
are ?—I think they are well understood by the Com- 
mission. They are principles which are dependent on, 
and corollaries of, the original maxim, which was that 
the condition of the pauper should not be, or should not 
appear to be, more eligible than that of the independent 
labourer. 


3287. I think you wish next to refer to some of the 
enquiries, Parliamentary and other, that have been 
made on matters connected with poor relief ?—Yes. 


they who finally decided in favour of the continuance 
of a central authority, and of the power of that central 
authority to issue general orders. They recommended 


co-operation between Poor Law and charity in the 
Metropolis. I think that the Charity Organisation Society 
was founded at the same date. 


3292. Do you propose to say anything generally as to 
what the object of that Minute was ?—The object of that 
Minute was to enable the guardians to deal with hard 
cases by means of charitable contributions, and to pre- 
vent overlapping by the exchange of information between 
charitable societies and the officers of the guardians. 


3293. That is to say, the guardians, if they had hard 
cases, might refer them to the charity ?—That is the 
object of the circular. It is quite evident that Mr. 
Goschen, who was a first-rate administrator, a first-rate 
statistician, and a first-rate economist, was very strongly 
in favour of a more rigid administration of the Poor 
Law. That was the first of the circulars which he issued 
when he was at the Board. 


3294. (Mr. Nunn.) Is there anything in the circular as 
to a reference by the guardians as a board to charitable 
bodies ?—I think there is. You will find a copy of the 
circular in Sir William Chance’s book. 


3295. (Sir Samuel Provis.) The point is, is it not, that 
cases which would be referred to charitable organisations 
would be cases which the guardians could not deal with 
themselves, for instance, cases for the payment of rent 
and such matters ?—Yes; they are all set out in the 
circular. 


3296. Perhaps you would kindly refer to them ?—Mr. 
Goschen says: “It may be well to add that boards of 
guardians cannot legally give relief (1) in redeeming tools 
or clothes from pawn; (2) in purchasing tools; (3) in 
purchasing clothes (except in cases of urgent necessity) ; 
(4) in paying the cost of conveyance to any part of the 
United Kingdom ; (5) in paying rent or lodging, so that 
assistance rendered for any of these purposes will not 
interfere with the action of the guardians.” That is to 
say, those purposes shall be paid for, or might safely be 
paid for, by charity, because they cannot be paid for by 


econ 3288. You take, as the first, the Committee on Poor the guardians. The Minute continues: “The general 
i mendations : : ; Sea beh : ee to be thwe oe 
of Select Relief of 1864, I think ?—Yes. The Select Committee principle to be borne in mind seems to be that the obhga 
Committee ©n the Poor Law which sat in the year 1864 discussed tions of the guardians should not be curtailed, and that 
on Poor the whole subject of Poor Law administration. It was where the charitable associations consider it within their 


province to deal at all with persons on the parish lists, 
they should do so, not by affording additional means of 
income, but by supplying once for all such articles as do 


: that certain paid officers should be permanent, not clash with or overlap the relief administered by the 
i that the auditors should be appointed, not by guardians.” That is in accordance with the Poor Law 
4 the chairmen of boards of guardians, as they had principle of all or none. The point of it is this: “A 
i 


hitherto been, but by the Poor Law Board. They 
made certain recommendations ay to the religious 


cordial understanding between the Poor Law authorities 
and the charitable organisations based upon arrangements 
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of the kind suggested, does not appear to be hopeless. 


It remains to consider by what means such an under- 
standing can be brought about ’’—and then that point is 
discussed. ‘‘ The first point is that there should be 
every opportunity for every agency, official or private, 
engaged in relieving the poor, to know fully and 
accurately the details of the work performed by all 
similarly engaged.” Then, Mr. Goschen suggests means 
of communication between the two, the charitable author- 
ities and the Poor Law authorities. He says: The Poor 
Law Board would be prepared ‘“ (1) To authorise the 
guardians to print weekly lists, containing the names 
and addresses of out door paupers, and the sums 
given in relief in each case; (2) to authorise any 
reasonable remuneration for extra work to officers 
whom the guardians may employ to carry out 
this arrangement ; (3) to instruct their inspectors to 
facilitate the communication between the official and 
private agencies, where such interposition may be of any 
service, and to assist in systematising as far as possible 
relief operations in various parts of the Metropolis.” 
What Mr. Goschen contemplated was that all the relief 
agencies should be systematised. He did not deal with 
the co-ordination of the whole Poor Law funds with the 
charitable relief funds of the country. That will be left, 
I have no doubt, to a future Mr. Goschen. And so 
it goes on. Throughout, the whole of it is what I 
might call strict Poor Law. For instance, he says: 
“One of the most recognised principles in our Poor Law 
is that relief should be given only to the actually destitute, 
and not in aid of wages.” “The fundamental doctrine 
of the English Poor Laws, in which they differ from 
those of most other countries, is that relief is given, not 
as a matter of charity, but of legal obligation, and to 
extend this legal obligation beyond the class to which 
it now applies, namely, the actually destitute, to a further 
and much larger class, namely those in receipt of in- 
sufficient wages, would be not only to increase to an 
unlimited extent the present enormous expenditure, but 
to allow the belief in a legal claim to public money in 
every emergency to supplant, in a further portion of the 
population, the full recognition of the necessity for self- 
reliance and thrift.” As for that, I think I will merely 
eall your attention to the fact of the present enormous 
expenditure. I will come by and by to see what the 
expenditure was then and what it is now. 


3297. That Minute was followed, was it not, by some 
circular to the inspectors 7—At that time two things 
happened. There was a report on the country unions 
of England by Mr. Wodehouse, which is an extremely 
able report, that should be read by everybody who is 
interested in Poor Law, and there was a still more remark- 
able report upon London by Mr. Longley, which is the 
most uncompromising defence of the workhouse system 
that ever was penned. In 1871 a circular was issued to 
the inspectors ; I do not think it was printed in a Blue- 
book, but I will hand it in (see Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. 
V. (25) ). It starts : “The large increase which has within 
the last few years taken place in the amount of outdoor 
relief has been regarded by the Local Government Board 
with much anxiety.” I havea diagram here on which you 
will see a sharp line like a cone ; that represents the rise in 
outdoor relief during the cotton famine. When the cotton 
famine was at an end, there was another sharp rise in 


_outdoor relief, due probably, to a more lavish administra- 


tion. Then Mr. Stansfeld caused this circular to be issued to 
the inspectors—as he says, in consequence of being alarmed 
by that rise in expenditure—instructing them to take the 
earliest opportunity of bringing the whole matter under 
the supervision of the guardians in their districts. He 
says: “‘ The cost of outdoor relief in England and Wales 
in the year 1860 amounted to £2,862,753, whilst the 
outdoor relief for the year 1870 amounted to £3,633,061, 
being an increase of £770,308. The ratio of outdoor 
paupers to the population was, in 1860, 1 in every 27, 
and, in 1870, 1 in every 25.” He then shows the great 
inequality of this increase in the various unions of the 
country. Where the administration was strict the in- 
crease was small, and where the administration was lax 
the increase was large. ‘‘ Instances might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely of like variations in adjoining unions 
where the surrounding circumstances are similar and 
where the variations can be attributable, in the main, to 
no other cause than the different system of administration 


18] 


adopted by the guardians, both in respect to the objects 
of relief and the amount and nature of the relief afforded.” 
The circular then goes on to make rather more specific 
recommendations as to the general rules which should 
guide the guardians, that being really the beginning of the 
rules which were subsequently submitted to the Board in 
1877 by Mr. Pell and which used to be known as the 
Manchester Rules. Here is a further quotation from the 
circular: ‘“‘ The great object which you will have in view 
will be to induce the guardians in your district to adopt 
sound principles of administration in dealing with indi- 
vidual cases; and the Board believe that the more 
frequently those principles are discussed, and the applica- 
tion of them illustrated by the experience of other boards 
of guardians, the more conclusively will the advantages 
be recognised which always result from vigilant super- 
vision and a strict adherence to the law. It is difficult to 
over-estimate the importance to an union of having the 
guardians well affected to the law which they administer, 
and nothing will tend more completely to create such a 
feeling than the conviction that the law, when well- 
administered, is calculated to diminish pauperism, whilst 
it benefits the ratepayers and the poor.’ That circular 
to the inspectors was issued in 1871, and it is presumed the 
inspectors acted upon it. You will see frcm the diagram 
(see Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (7)) the way in 
which the curve of outdoor pauperism fell between 
1871 and 1877. Between January Ist, 1871, and 
January Ist, 1877, the number of outdoor paupers fell 
from 917,000 to 571,000. You will observe on this 
diagram that at the same time and throughout the whole 
history that we are dealing with, the curve of indoor 
pauperism clings till quite recently closely to the popula- 
tion curve, and that as the population goes up the in-door 
pauperism goes up, until, say, the year 1890, when there 
is a marked tendency to increase. In spite of that 
enormous drop in outdoor pauperism, the indoor pauperism 
did not increase between 1871 and 1877. 


3298. In 1878 I believe a memorandum was issued 
by Mr. Sclater-Booth with regard to the administration 
of out-door relief, was there not ?—The memorandum 
which was issued by Mr. Sclater-Booth called attention 
to the effect of the circular of 1871. It recapitulated 
the rules which were recommended in the circular, and 
claimed, rightly or wrongly, that the abnormal decrease 
in relief was due to the efforts of the inspectors and the 
change that those efforts had made in the administra- 
tion of the guardians. Mr. Sclater-Booth says: The con- 
sideration and the application of these rules has not been 
without effect. In the year 1870-71, the expenditure on 
out-door relief was £3,663,970 ; in the year 1876-77 it had 
fallen to £2,616,465 ; thus showing a decrease in six years 
of £1,047,505, or 28-6 per cent. Thenumber of out-door 
paupers on the Ist January, 1871, was 917,890; the 
number on Ist January, 1877, was 571,982; therefore, 
in the same six years, the out-door paupers decreased by 
345,908 or 37-7 per cent.” ‘The circular then gces on to 
contrast the statistics cf various groups of unions through- 
out the country and gives quotations from the inspectors 
reports. Even at the end of that time, as the circular 
points out, great differences existed in the various unions 
as to the proportion which pauperism bore to population. 
Thus, at the Atcham Union of Shropshire, the proportion 
stood as low as 0-9 per cent., while in the Wilton Union 
of Wiltshire it was as high as 6-8 per cent., or, taking 
larger areas, in the Metropolis it was 2°6 per cent.; in 
North Wales 4:8 per cent. in South Wales 4:1 per cent. ; 
in a district of the midland counties 2:3 per cent. ; and in 
the county ot Lancaster 1-8 per cent. The circular goes 
on; ‘‘ These remarkable figures are doubtless attributable 
in no small degree to differences in the administration of 
relief—some boards of guardians being vigilant and 
others lax.’ There, again, you have a circular issued in 
the year 1878, in which there is no trace of any departure 
from the original doctrines, as we may call them, of the 
Commissioners. 


3299. That is a memorandum made by Mr. Sclater- 
Booth and sent round to the various boards of guardians, 
I presume ?—Yes; and possibly I might hand in that 
also. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V.(27).) The circular to 
the inspectors and Mr. Sclater-Booth’s memorandum are 
very closely connected 


Mr. James 
Stewart 
Davy, C.B. 
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182 MINUTES OF 

Mr. James 3300. In 1884 the Representation of the Feople Act was 

Bibaeo passed; have you anything to say with regard to that 
avy, C.B. 


Act in this connection ?—I do not propose to do anything 


-6 Feb. 1906, more than mention the fact; and then leave it to the 


ead Commissioners, if they see fit, to trace some connection 
Reform Act, between the passing of that Act and what happens to the 
1884 and Poor Law afterwards. It was followed by the Medical 





Medical —_—— Relief Disqualification Removal Act. 

Relief Dis- 

qualification 3301. Have you something to say to us with regard to 

peee the Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Act ‘—I 
ct. 


have already pointed out that in my judgment that Act 
was not at all in accordance with what I call, for the pur- 
pose of this part of my evidence, Poor Law principles. 


3302. Then you do not wish to add anything ?—No, 
beyond calling attention to the fact that that is the first 
time since 1834 where, so far as I have been able to dis: 
cover, there has been a marked departure either in legis- 
lation or in administration from Poor Law principles. — 


3303. (Mr. Phelps.) Do you remember at what period 
in the Session that was passed; was it not just at the end 
and just before the dissolution ?—I forget. 


3304. (Mr. Nunn.) Might I ask if you imply that one of 
these Acts was caused by the other ?—I purposely said 
that I do not propose to make any statement on the sub- 
ject. 


3305. (Sir Samuel Provis.) The Medical Relief Dis- 
qualification Removal Act was in fact I think passed at 
the end of the Session, the date on which it received the 
Royal Assent being the 6th August; and there was a dis- 
solution that same year, was there not ?—I believe so. 


3306. It followed, of course, from the passing of the 
Representation of the People Act that there should be a 
dissolution ?—Yes. 


Mr.Chamber- 3307. The next thing which I think you wish to refer to 
lain’s circular is the circular which was issued by Mr. Chamberlain in 


of 1886 as to 1886 ?—That again is merely an historical point. 
municipal 


employment. 3308. Perhaps you will say what the general effect of 
that circular was ?—The general effect of the circular was 
that municipalities should undertake public works, and, as 
far as possible, employ on those public works needy men 
so as to prevent their becoming destitute. It is rather 
interesting to trace the history of that movement. So farasI 
know in England—we all know about France—this matter 
became of great prominence during the cotton famine, when 
the numbers who were thrown on the poor rates were enor- 
mous. In the report in 1865-66 of the Local Government 
Board it is stated, “ It appeared highly desirable that the 
large bodies of able-bodied men who had been so long de- 
prived of their usual employment should not continue to 
be relieved either in idleness or on the performance of a 
task of unremunerative labour, but should rather if possi- 
ble have work at adequate wages placed within their reach 
which would enable them to obtain an independent liveli- 
hood.’ Sir Robert Rawlinson was sent down to Lan- 
cashire at that time to investigate the matter, and he re- 
ported that there was an actual necessity for a large amount 
of public work in the way of sewerage, road making, and 
so on. An Act was passed (the 26 and 27 Vic., c. 70) 
which authorised borrowing for public works for that pur- 
pose. The board at the time said, “ We trust that in 
addition to the direct benefits of the measure, incidental 
advantages have been conferred on the district and that 
many sanitary and social improvements may have their 
origin in the crisis through which it has passed. The 
public works are popular with those who are employed 
and the moral effect of the work, in prospect as well as in 
action, has been very valuable in its influences upon the 
unemployed population.”” It may be worth while remark- 
ing there that what was evidently in the mind of the board 
at that time was the difference in the moral effect of the 
work between what I may call penal work (which has no 
result and is enforced by punishment) and useful 
work. They dwell on the fact that this was useful work. 
I have no doubt that that was the precedent on which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s circular was based. 


Essence of 3309. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) There was a dissolu- 
penal labour. tion immediately after that circular,too, was there not ?— 
Yes. I may say that in recent investigations in which 1 
have been concerned as to labour colonies and so on, this 
point has arisen: We may hold thaf itis useful work, not 
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penal work, as long as the work improves the land; but a 
time comes when the land has been dug once or twice, and 
there is no necessity for digging the land any more ; then, 
in point of principle, the other digging, the unnecessary 
digging, though it is precisely the same labour as the 
first digging, becomes, in the economic theory, penal 
work, while the first was non-penal work. The first 
digging was not demoralising but elevating, whereas 
the last digging was pauper, penal labour and most 
demoralis‘ng. 


3310. (Mr Lansbury.) That of course only means that 
all useless work is demoralising ?—Yes. 


3311. (Sir Samuel Provis.) That was in 1886; then 7 ooa) 
in 1888 the Local Government Act was passed, was it Governmer 
not ?—In 1888 the Local Government Act was passed Act, 1888 : 
and that is an important epoch, I think, for Poor Law Eftect on 
administration; although it does not directly concern administra 
Poor Law administration, because it is from that date 0m 
that the extraordinary increase in the cost of public 
relief begins. ; 


3312. What year precisely are you taking now ?—I 
am taking 1888, and if you look at the diagram you 
will see that rather interesting curve. The curve repre-~ 
senting the rateable value crosses the curve of expenditure: 
and we become gradually richer, that is to say, the means 
of meeting the expenditure become gradually greater 
than the expenditure; but after 1888 the curve of ex- 
penditure takes a marked turn upwards, which has 
been going up ever since (Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. 
(15).) That is amatter which I will deal with further in. 
the next part of my evidence but, I call attention to it. 
here because it is in some ways the most important point, 
as I think, of modern Poor Law development. 


3313. Do you wish to make any observations on the 
Act itself ?—No. 
3314. It did not, of course, directly deal with the 


Poor Law ?—It had nothing to do with the Poor Law 
at all. 


3315. Except so far as it dealt with grants ?—Yes. 


3316. It had no very direct bearing on the Poor Law ?— 
It had no direct bearing except this, which is a mere matter 
of opinion and a mere matter of impression. It did 
stimulate local government all over the country. I think 
there was more interest taken in boards of guardians after 
the passing of that Act than there was before. It woke 
people up, so to speak. I should say that these diagrams 
and the tables I am using, have been prepared by me 
and not by the statistical department, and, therefore, must 
not be taken in any way as the production of that depart- 
ment. 1 only intend to use them as illustrations which 
may enable the Commission better to understand my 
evidence. 


3317. (Mr. Booth.) That is to say, we are to have the 
use of them as a Commission, but we are not to consider 
them as a formal part of the Report ?—That, I think, 
would be the best way to treat them. 


3318. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In the year 1888 there Select Cor 
was a report, was there not, of a Committee of the House mittee on 
of Lords ?—In the year 1888 there was a good deal of Poor Law 
distress in London, and there was a Committee of the Relief, 188 
House of Lords, of which Lord Kimberley acted as Chair- 
man, It was a strong Committee and took some very 
good evidence, that of Sir Hugh Owen among the 
rest. I have extracted from their report some of the 
sentences which bear most closely on the Poor Law. 
They say, “‘ It is not the duty of guardians to administer 
charity in the sense of alleviating the lot of those who 
are poor but not actually destitute.” That is an im- 
portant passage, because it shows that up to then the 
aged deserving poor were not in their minds. Another 
passage is, “ But we cannot too strongly insist on the 
disastrous results which are cértain to follow from out-door 
relief, if not very carefully administered, and kept within 
narrow limits, not only in bringing heavy burdens on 
the ratepayers, but, what is far more important, in 
demoralising the working class by the discouragement 
of thrift and honest industry; and we draw attention 
to the evidence of the results of the policy of giving 
outdoor relief pursued in the City of London Union as 
compared with the opposite policy in St. George’s-in-the- 
East.” 


3319. Did they make any important recommendation ? 
—They made a considerable number of recommendations. 
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3320. Did they make any that were of importance 
for the purposes of this Commission ?—With regard 
to destitution they did, and they also made recommenda- 
tions which are comparatively insignificant in regard to 
smaller matters of outdoor relief. For instance, as to the 
small doles of inadequate relief—and this is important 
because it is no doubt one of the matters that led to 
the consideration of the question of adequate relief 
by the next Commission that sat, namely, the Aged 
Poor Commission—they say, ‘“‘Such doles are eked 
out by slender earnings, in which latter case, as is pointed 
out by Sir Hugh Owen, to the extent to which the person, 
who is assisted in that way, obtains employment, there 
is no doubt there is a tendency to reduce the rate of 
wages for services of that particular character.’’ Then 
they give certain recommendations as to stone yards, 
and they also recommend that boards of guardians 
should have powers to make bye-laws; but there 1s 
nothing in that report at all which introduces a new 
element into the Poor Law principle. 


lect Com- 3321. In 1892 there was a Committee of the House of 
ttee on _ Lords on Metropolitan hospitals, was there not ?—Yes. 
etropolitan 

spitals, 3322. Do you wish to say anything about that ?—No; 


92. it is not directly a Poor Law matter. I have merely 
mentioned it in my notes of evidence, because it is a 
very important document when you come to consider 
the question of the expediency of making some modifica- 
tion in the existing Poor Law with reference to infirmaries. 
On the whole, the recommendations of the Committee and 
the report of the Committee are what the original Poor 
Law experts would have deemed to be sound. 


Henry 3323. In the same year I think Sir Henry Fowler, or 
fs to Mr. Fowler as he was then, issued a circular with regard 
rien to pauperism and distress ?—That, I think, was merely 


i distress, reiterating Mr. Chamberlain’s circular. 

2. 3324. To all intents and purposes it was the same thing, 
was it ?—Yes. 

ect of 3325. Then in 1894 the Local Government Act was 

salGovern- passed, was it not ?—The Local Government Act was 


s Act, passed, which revolutionised the method of election to 
; boards of guardians and on which I have already given 
evidence, that evidence being to the effect that the Act 
had surprisingly little effect on the administration of the 
Poor Law. 
ed Poor 


3326. Then we come to 1895, in which year there was 


— the Commission on the Aged Poor ?—Yes. 


There for 
the first time, as I read the history, you have the new 
element brought in; you have got the deserving poor. 
Up to then I suppose that sound administration was 
guided by the policy which was put in the most forcible 
way by John Stuart Mill, a passage from whose “ Political 
Economy ” I read yesterday. The report itself is almost 
what would be called in accordance with Poor Law 
doctrine, and there is a good deal of it which might have 
been written by the first Commissioners themselves. 
But there are sentences which do show a new point of 
view, as for instance this :—‘‘ We think, therefore, that 
boards of guardians should be recommended to make 
careful inquiries into the antecedents of destitute persons 
applying for relief whose physical faculties have failed by 
reason of age and infirmity, and that where it is found that 
such persons bear a good character, have made reasonable 
efforts, in accordance with their opportunities, to provide 
for their own old age, and have not been assisted from 
the rates (excepting temporarily and under special circum- 
stances of illness or misfortune), outdoor relief should be 
offered unless the infirmity of the applicant, the nature 
of his surroundings, the need of personal care, or other 
substantial considerations, should make it evident that 
the relief given should be indoor relief.” Then again, 
there is a recommendation that the aged deserving poor 

should, inside the workhouses, be classified and given 
certain other privileges. Finally, there is a strong recom- 
mendation that “The Local Government Board should 
eall special attention, either directly or through their 
inspectors, to the evils of inadequate relief, and the 
necessity for careful and thorough investigation of each 
case with a view to the suitable grant of relief in accordance 
with clear general principles. Such action on the part 
of the Board would be of great value, and would be free 
from the objections attaching both to formal regulations 
on the subject, and to the intervention of the central 
department in individual cases.”” The Commission will 
note the change in the point of view. 
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3327. Then about 1896 there were, were there not, Ur. James 
Parliamentary Committees with regard to want of employ- _ Stewart 
ment ?—Yes. I think there was a very heavy amount Davy, C.B. 
of evidence and two reports, and if I remember rightly— 6 rate 1906 
I have not the exact quotation here with me—there was punene we 
a recommendation that persons who receive relief in Select Com- 
exceptional circumstances of distress should not be mittee on 
disfranchised. Distress from 


; ) Want of 
3328. There were two Committees, I think, were there Employment, 


not, one in 1895 and one in 1896 ?—There were two 1895and 1896. 
Committees and two reports, and very different reports 

they were, being from different points of view. But they 

were both interesting. They dealt with the question of 

labour colonies and such like questions. 


3329. Then in 1899. there was a Cottage Homes Com- Cottage 
mittee; do you wish to say something about it ?— Homes Com- 
There was a Committee on the Bill for the introduction of mittee, 1899. 
Cottage Homes. 


3330. That was a private Bill, was it not ?—It was a 
Private Bill, which was referred to a Committee of which 
Mr. T. W. Russell was Chairman. 


3331. What did that Committee recommend generally ? 
—They go one better than the Aged Poor Commission. 1 
think they dealt with the question of pensions, which, 
during all this epoch, which I may call the political epoch 
of modern Poor Law administration, was very much in 
evidence, one pension scheme following after another and 
one Bill after another. This is the point in their Report 
to which I desire specially to call attention: ‘ Your 
Committee do not, however, contemplate that the aged 
and deserving poor, to whom Poor Law relief is a necessity, 
should as a matter of course receive such relief in the 
workhouse. The evidence would seem to show that, as a 
general rule, boards of guardians are in the habit of grant- 
ing outdoor relief to the aged and deserving poor, and that 
it is the exception to relieve them in the workhouse. The 
exceptional cases are those where the infirmity of the 
applicant for relief, or other circumstances, render 
it practically impossible for him to live elsewhere than in 
an institution. Your Committee have no desire to dis- 
courage the granting of outdoor relief to the aged and 
deserving poor, though they trust that the alterations 
they advocate may have the effect of rendering the work- 
house a place to which a poor person of deserving 
character, to whom the care that can only be supplied in 
an institution is a necessity, need not hesitate to resort.” 
That is, you are to give outdoor relief to every aged and 
deserving poor person you can, but you are to improve the 
workhouse to such a point as to do away with the disincli- 
nation to enter the workhouse. Then they go on in another 
passage to say: “ But while your Committee approve of 
outdoor relief being granted to the deserving aged poor 
who can properly live outside the workhouse, they cannot 
approve of the scale of payment which they fear is too 
commonly considered sufficient by boards of guardians.” 
The report says a great deal more as to classification in 
workhouses, which is an expansion of what was said, 
and rather better said, by the Royal Commission on 
the Aged Poor. In this Report you have got right 
away from the original principles. I should like to say— 
the Report was made some time ago, and so perhaps I may 
say it—that I have carefully read the evidence given 
before that committee, and I cannot see what justifica- 
tion there is for the Report itself. The matter is one to 
which I call the attention of the Commission. 


3332. The actual matter referred to them was the 
Cottage Homes Bill, was it not ?—Yes. That was a Bill 
I think to enable parishes to provide what are practically 
almshouses for their poor. There was a great deal of 
evidence given against it, as there naturally would be. 
There are very obvious administrative objections to the 
proposal. The Report rejects the actual proposals of the 
Bill, but proposes a number of workhouse ameliorations, 
and inserts the passage which I have read to you, as to 
the giving outdoor relief—apparently by way of yield- 
ing something to the original proposal in the Bill. 


2333. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is there any official 
or other scale of outdoor relief ?—No. 


3334. (Mr. Loch.) In that particular case was the 
Local Government Board called upon to give evidence 
through its Inspectors ?—Some of the Inspectors gave 
evidence ; I gave evidence for one. 
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Ls od 3335. (Mr. Booth.) Did I understand you aright to say 


Davy, C.B. that in your view the evidence did not justify the Report ? 
—_——_—s=—sSW -- Yess; I suggest that it does not. 


6 Feb. 1906. 3336. (Miss Hill.) Has it been acted upon ?—Yes. 





Old Age 3337. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In the same year there was 
Pensions a Report, was there not, about Old Age Pensions ?—Yes. 
Committee. 


3338. Do you want to say anything about that ?— 
That was on one of the Pension Bills. That is merely an 
indication of the sort of interest which was taken in the 
Poor Law matters in that decade, which I may call the 
political decade of Poor Law administration. 


3339. Your point here is that you wish to call atten” 
tion to th2 fact that about this time Bills were introduced 
for the purpose cf establishing old age pensions ?—Yes. 

3340. There were several Bills with that object, in 
fact, were there not ?—Several Bills and several pro- 
posals. 


3341. Not Government Bills, of course, but Bills intro- 
duced by private members ?—Yes. There were Parlia- 
mentary Committees; for instance, the one for which I 
went to Denmark and made a Report, which you will find 
in the Blue Book of that time, as to the Pension system 
there. 

3342. But there was no Government Bill, I think ?— 
There was no Government Bill. 


3343. Was there not aSelect Committee with regard 
to the Aged Deserving Poor and Old Age Pensions in 1899 ? 
mA —Yes, that was in 1899 also. 
Mr. Chaplin’s 3344 Then in 1900 there was Mr. Chaplin’s Circular, 
circular as to _|. ; 
aged deserv- which has been referred to several times ?—That 
ing poor,1900 Circular seems to follow as the almost necessary corollary 
to the Reports of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor 
and the Committee on the Cottage Homes Bill. As J 
have pointed out in the early part of my evidence, the 
Local Government Board is in very close connection with 
the House of Commons and must of necessity pay great 
regard to the opinions of Members of Parliament. The 
Circular itself begins by adverting to a reply “ which 
was given by the President to a question put to him in 
the House of Commons with regard to legislation on the 
subject of the recommendations made by the Select 
Committee on the Cottage Homes Bill last year.” That 
does not tell quite the whole story, because if you read 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Cottage Homes 
Bill, you will see that it reiterates some of the recom- 
mendations which were made by the Royal Commission 
on the Aged Poor. The question which was asked of 
“the President of the Local Government Board was,‘‘ Why 
the Government have not brought in a Bill to carry out 
the recommendations in regard to the Poor Law unani- 
mously made by the Select Committee appointed last 
year to consider the Cottage Homes Bill, and whether 
the Government would now introduce such a Bill if an 
assurance were given that the Bill would be considered 
in an uncontroversial spirit.” The President said that 
he had been anxious to deal with this question and had 
been unable to do so, but that he had prepared a series of 
regulations affecting the classification of inmates in 
workhouses with a view of securing separate accom- 
modation for the aged and deserving poor.’’ The Cir- 
cular goes on:—‘‘ Although, as was pointed out, the 
moment is not propitious for legislation of the kind 
referred to, the Board think that it would be useful that 
guardians should be informed of their views, so that the 
hands of the guardians may be strengthened in dealing 
with these matters so far as existing circumstances will 
permit. The removal of imbeciles from workhonses 
was strongly recommended by the Select Committee, 
and its advisability has been repeatedly brought before 
the Board by guardians and others. But this question 
is one which must at any rate be deferred. The removal 
of children from workhouses, which was also recom- 
mended by the Committee, has been still more strongly 
urged upon the Board. It is a question on which public 
opinion is undoubtedly in accord with the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, and I am directed to urge upon 
boards of guardians to let no opportunity pass of carrying 
such an arrangement into effect. The opportunity will 
frequently arise when there is a question of enlarging the 
infirmary wards of the workhouse, or of increasing the 
accommodation in some other respect, and when it may 
be felt that the wisest course would be to provide the 
extra accommodation needed by femoving the children 


altogether from the workhouse. In connection with 
this point the Board may observe that by the provision 
of cottage homes, by the hire of scattered homes, by 
boarding out and emigration, ample means are afforded 
by which children may be entirely removed from associa- 
tion with the workhouse and workhouse surroundings. 
With regard to the treatment of the aged deserving poor, 
it has been felt that persons who have habitually led 
decent and deserving lives should, if they require relief 
in their old age, receive different treatment from those- 
whose previous habits and character have been unsatis- 
factory and who have failed to exercise thrift in the 
bringing up of their families or otherwise. The Board. 
consider that aged deserving persons should not be urged. 
to enter the workhouse at all unless there is some cause- 
which renders such a course necessary, such as infirmity 
of mind or body, the absence of house accommodation 
or of a suitable person to care for them, or some similar 
cause, but that they should be relieved by having ade- 
quate outdoor relief granted to them. The Board are 
happy to think that it is commonly the practice of boards: 
of guardians to grant outdoor relief in such cases, but 
they are afraid that too frequently such relief is not 
adequate in amount. They are desirous of pressing upon 
the guardians that such relief should, when granted, be- 
always adequate.’ The Circular then concludes by 
making certain recommendations as to classification. 
within the workhouse, including this one, “ That con- 
siderably increased liberty should be granted to them, 
and greater facilities for being visited by their friends.” 
That is a circular which I submit to the Commission is a. 
necessary corollary to the reports which have been made 
to the House of Commons and to the Government by the 
Commission of 1895 and by the Committee of 1899. 


3345. That finishes what you have to say as to the Local _ 


historical aspect of the matter, does it ?—Yes. Governme 
3346. (Mr. Bentham.) Was there not a circular issued ae i 


in 1896 ?—I regret that I have omitted that. That was classificat: 
as to the classification in workhouses. It was immediately in Work- 
following on the Aged Poor Commission. houses, 15 

3347. Would you say that all boards of guardians 
who have honestly tried to follow the policy of the Local 
Government Board have, through these circulars, been 
led astray ?—No, I should not say anything of the kind ; 
but I admit to you at once that that circular has been 
very much misunderstood by various boards of guardians. 

3348. They were led off the path of really orthodox 
Poor Law, as you understand it ?—It was a departure 
from the original Poor Law principles. ; 

3349. (Sir Samuel Provis.) I think you now propose Statistics 

to give some evidence with regard to expenditure generally, populatior 
and that, first, you have some observations to make to tateable_ 
us on the changes in the aggregate cost since 1850 ?— value a 
Yes. The salient point in the figures as to the cost of Lea Ba 
Poor Relief which I have here from the year 1850 to the 
year 1894 is that between 1850 and 1894 the cost increased. 
but little in proportion to the increase in the population. 
In 1850 the cost of poor relief was £5,300,000, the 
population being 17,500,000. In 1892-93 the cost had 
risen to £9,000,000 but the population had risen to 
29,000,000. 

3350. Have you anything to put before us with regard K 
to rateable value?—The rateable value was 
£67,700,000 in 1850, and had risen to £157,700,000 in 
1893. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (15).) 

3351. So that the increase in expenditure fairly corre- 
sponded with the increase in rateable value ?—Yes, but 
rather to the advantage of the rateable value. 

3352. What do you say as to the expenditure of the 
last three decades ?—The figures for the last three de- 
cades are remarkable. (See Appendix Vol.I. (A), No. V.(18).) ; 
In 1873-74 the expenditure was £7,660,000 ; in 1883-84 the 
expenditure had risen but slightly, namely, to £8,400,000 ; 
in 1893-94 it had risen again but slightly, namely, to 
£9,670,000 ; but in 1903-04 that £9,670,000 became 
£14,000,000. ke 

3353. Do these figures include anything which is not Sanitary 
strictly Poor Law expenditure ?—They include a con- expendity 
siderable sum which is not strictly Poor Law expenditure. of Metro 
I deduct both from the sum expended in 1873-74 and ‘22 Asyl 
from the sum expended in 1803-04 the approximate amount ard.© 
of the expenditures of the managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board on hospitals and ambulances for persons 
suffering from infectious diseases. In 1873-4 that figure 
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was £33,000, reducing the cost of Poor Law relief that I 
have given to £7,630,000; and in 1903-04 that £33,000 
had risen to £646,000, showing an enormous increase in 
the experditure of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and 
reducing the true total of Poor Law expenditure in the 
latter year to £13,369,000. You remember that I gave 
it as £14,000,000 just now, but, deducting the expenditure 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, you get the sum 
£13,369,000. The expenditure of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board was mixed up with the Poor Law ex- 
penditure for some years; it has now been taken out, 
and we find the sum which I have last given you is the 
official return of the expenditure on Poor Law relief in 
the year 1903-04. 


3354. Is that figure arrived at by leaving out all the 
expenditure of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, or only 
certain expenditure ?—That only takes out the expendi- 
ture so far as infectious diseases are concerned. 

3355. So that it leaves their asylum expenditure for 
imbeciles and also for defective children ?—It leaves the 
expend ture for those two matters and their expenditure 
on the tra‘ning ship and other homes for children. 
I may say that the whole of these deductions are 
more or less approximate. There are a certain 
number of fever cases which, in an ordinary union, 
would be provided for by the guardians, so perhaps 
it is not fair to take the whole of the expenses of fever 
out from the Poor Law expenditure; but on the other 
hand there are a great many imbeciles in the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board establishments who, outside London, 
would naturally be in the asylums. That brings me 
to the second deduction which I have to make. 
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of lunatics then amounted to 7-I per cent. of the total Mr. James 


Poor Law expenditure. That percentage rapidly increased 


throughout the whole-period, and is now, in 1904, no less Devy, CB. 


than 16-3 per cent. Taat is to say, the proportion of 
the total cost of Poor Law expenditure—taking the gross 
Poor Law expenditure as given in the returns—which is 
attributable to lunatics, has increased during forty-five 
years from 7-1 to 16°3. (See also Appendix Vol. J, 
(A), No. V. (19).) 

3361. Are you taking here lunatics in asyiums ?—I 
mean here the maintenance cost of lunaticsin asylums. I 
suppose that if you were to add to that the cost of build- 
ings, you would get an even more startling result. 

3362. (Mr. Booth.) Do you say the cost of the buildings 
is not introduced in any form—neither as interest, nor as 
rent, nor in any other way ?—Thatisso; these figures are 
simply for what we call maintenance. 

3363. (Mr. Loch.) Further information is forthcoming 
I presume ?—Yes. I can give you the amount sanctioned 
in each year on lunatic asylums, but that no doubt will 
appear in the statistical memorandum. I am now simply 
directing my attention to making such explanation as 
may be made of the reason of the very large increase of 
expenditure for Poor Law matters. I have reduced it 
from the apparent sum of £14,009,000 to what is a fair sum 
of £11,082,000, that is tosay, I have now reduced the total 
increase in the true cost of Poor Law expenditure to an 
increase of £4,282,181, which is the sum arrived at by de- 
ducting the cost of lunatics and the non-poor rel'ef ex- 
penditure of the Metropolitan Asylums Board from both 
the figures of 1873-74 and the figures of 1893-94. 


3364. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Can you tell us what is the 





ost ofmain- 3356. And that relates to the cost of lunatics in asylums, proportion of the increase which has occurred in London, 
mance of J think ?—Yes. Included in what I might call the official and in urban unions, and in rural unions, respectively ?— Distribution 
Eatics a eee which we have now reduced from £14,000,000 down We now have to deal with what I claim is the true increase, of the in- 


to £13,369,000, is the cost of maintenance of pauper 


namely, £4,282,181. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (18).) crease be- 
lunaticsin countyand borough asylums,registered Lospitals 


sylums. 
_ Out of that no less than £1,800,000, or 42-12 London, 


Urban, and 


and licensed houses. That may be the cost which may pro- 
perly be included in Poor Law relief, but it is not a cost the 
amount of which in any degree depends on ths administra- 
tion of the Pocr Law authorities. The cost is incurred by 
the county authorities on behalf of the pauper lunatics, but 
that sum cannot fairly be included in any account of the 
true cost of the Poor Law rehef as administered by 
boards of guardians. 


3357. Except so far as they may send cases to the 
asylums, lavishly or otherwise 7?—Yes ; but that of course 
would not be the case in London, because in London they 
have got the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund paying fcr 
the imbeciles under the Metropolitan Asylums Board. That 
expenditure which has been included in the Poor Law 
expenditure for lunatics shows a very remarkable increase 
indeed. In the year 1873-74 it was £830,000; in 1883-84. 
it had mounted to £1,143,000; in 1893-94 it had in- 
creased to £1,466,000, and in 1903-04 the increase was 
to the sum of £2,286,000. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. V. (18 and 19).) 


3358. Are buildings included in that cost, or in what 
way have you arrived at it ?—Buildings are not in- 
cluded ; this is simply the cost of the maintenance of 


per cent. of the whole, is an increase which concerns 
London alone. 
Middlesex and Essex, which include what I may call the 
suburban unions of London, is £446,000, or 10-42 per cent. 
of the whole ; that is tosay, London and the suburbs are 
responsible for 52 per cent. of the increase. Then there 
is another group of populous urban communities which is 
responsible for another 38 per cent. of this increase. 
Yorkshire, for instance, and Durham are responsible for 
£528,000, or 12°33 of the increase; Lancashire and 
Cheshire for £626,000, or 14:63 per cent. of the increase ; 
and Stafford, Worcester, Warwick, Nottingham and Derby 
for £476,000, or 11 per cent. of the increase. That is to 
say, London and the suburbs are responsible for 52 per 
cent. of the increase; what we may call the populous 
urban districts are responsible for 38 per cent of the ~ 
increase, and the rest of the country is responsible for, 
say, only 10 per cent. of the increase. Therefore, the 
startling increase in Poor Law expenditure is primarily 
a London matter, and_it is secondarily a matter 
which concerns the large urban populous authorities ; 
and so far as the country districts are concerned, there 
has been no appreciable increase except in the last 


The increase in the counties of Surrey, Unions. 


decade. To avoid questions hereafter, I would like to population 
give you the population of these communities per acre, per acre in 
In London it is 61:65, in Lancashire and Cheshire 2-8, London and 
in Yorkshire I-1, in Stafford, Worcester, Warwick, Nott- elsewhere. 


pauper lunatics, which, to recapitulate, went up from the 
beginning of the period from £830,000 to £2,286,000 at 
the end of the period. Those sums, as I have pointed 


roportion of 


out, are spent not at the discretion or under the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law authorities. In order to arrive 
at a fair estimate or a fair statement of what the actual 
amount of expenditure by Poor Law authorities is, it is 
necessary to deduct those sums from the gross total. 
Deducting the £2,286,000 from the total of £13,369,000, 
we get a total of £11,082,000 spent for the administration 
of the Poor Law. 


3359. You have knocked off about £3,000,000 then ?— 
Yes. I should like to say that the expenditure on the 
insane in asylums in the last three decennial periods was 
as follows: In the first decade there was an increase of 
£312,000 ; in the next decade there was an increase of 
£323,000 and in the last decade there was an increase of 
no less than £820,000. 


3360. Do you wish to say anything about the percentage 


ingham and Derby 1-28, in Surrey, Middlesex and Essex 
I-76, and in the rest of the country 0°45. (See also 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), V. (9).) 

3365. Are you taking the whole of a county for this 
purpose, or only the urban parts of it ?—I am taking the 
whole of the county. It might have been possible to get 
the urban parts, but it would have been too much trouble, 
I think. In London 4,613,000 people live; in Surrey 
Middlesex and Essex, including the metropolitan suburbs, 
2,772,000 people live ; and in London and the urban dis- 
tricts generally, which as I have stated are mainly con- 
cerned with this increase of expenditure, 21,498,000 people 
live. In the rest of England and Wales, which has not 
appreciably increased its expenditure, there are 11,879,000 
people. Therefore, as I say, this increase in Poor Law ex- 
penditure primarily concerns London, and generally 


st of of the cost of lunatics as compared with the rest of the concerns only about two-thirds of the population of the 
oe ll expenditure ?—I have here a_ return (Appendix country, which points to the fact, as I venture to anticipate, 
ie Srpend! Vol. I. (A), No, V. (16)) which shows the percentage thatsuch difficulties as may arise in connection with the in- 
ire,: proportions of each class of expenditure to the total, crease in expense are London difficulties, and in a lesser 


for quinquennial periods. Going back to the averages 
between 1857 and 1860, I find that the maintenance 
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degree urban difficulties, and therefore that the Poor Law 
administration and local government in the rest of the 
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M r. James country have nothing to answer for with regard to this 
Stewart question of the increase in expenditure. 
Dairy, C. Ro 3366. Could you split up that increase into periods ?— 
6 Feb. 1906. I have here a table which splits this expenditure into 
— decades for each of the union counties which I have 
Accelerating enumerated. Roughly it shows, what I think is a 
increase Of most serious point, that the increase of expenditure 
apenas in London goes on at an accelerating ratio. During the 
enim decade, the increase in London alone was £1,000,000, 
that is to say, the expenditure in London in 1893-94 was 
£2,228,000, and it is now £3,240,000, which is a much 
faster rate of increase than is observable in any other 
decade you like to name. 


3367. Can you give similar figures with regard to the 
urban districts and the rural districts ?—I have them 
here on rather a long table. The salient point in it is 
that a good many of the country districts show an absolute 
decrease in the thirty years. 


3368. (Mr. Lansbury.) Do the figures relating to London 
include the Metropolitan Asylum Board’s figures ?— 
These do not include the expenditure of the Board on 
fever hospitals. 

3369. Then they are the figures for paupers only, apart 
from the lunatics ?—Yes. 

3370. (Dr. Downes.) They do include part of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board’s figures ?—They include 
the imbeciles in the asylums. 

3371. And the children, and the training ship also, do 





Rate of in- 
erease in 
Urban and 
Rural Uniens 


ae a they not ?—Yes. It may be convenient here to give the 
politan Metropolitan Asylums Board’s expenditure for 1890, 1900, 
Asylums and 1904. The figures for imbecile asylums and other 
Board. Poor Law services are £195,000 for the first decade and 
£265,000 for the next decade, and the increase between 
1900 and 1904 brings the figure up to £383,000 then. If 
you take the fever hospitals the figures are, for 1890 
£161,000, for 1900 £551,000, and for 1904 £646,000. 
Rate of 3372. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Is there anything excep- 
increase of ' tional in regard to the population of London in the last 
expenditure decade ?—The population then increased at a lesser rate. 
and of On this diagram I have a curve which I should like to 


opulation in show to the Commission. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No, 
Eee. V. (17).) The curve is computed according to the 
percentage variations on the year 1900. The curve 
which represents expenditure since 1850, begins at 20 
and ends at 120, which means that the gross expendi- 
ture of London has gone up six-fold while the population 
has only doubled. That by itself would be a figure 
requiring investigation, but as I have shown you, the 
expenditure goes up with an accelerating velocity. 

3373. (Mr. Bentham.) Have you the rateable value 
on that diagram ?—No, I have the rateable value of 
England and Wales (see Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. 
15) on another. This expenditure curve is perfectly 
startling; you see how it goes up in the political period. 

3374. (Sir Samuel Provis.) You are not including 
anything in this for buildings, are you ?—No, except debt 
charges. 

3375. With regard to the proportion of increase in each 
class of expenditure, can you give us any information? 
—Yes. In 1857-60 (cf. Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (16)) 
the percentage (of the total cost) of expenditure on 
in-maintenance was 17:6, and in 1904 it was 22-5, that 
is to say there was proportionately an increase of the 
cost of in-maintenance. Of course it will occur to 
everybody that one factor in the cost of in-maintenance 
is the price of provisions, so that what has to be con- 
sidered in connection with the tables is the price of pro- 
visions (which we can get from the fiscal Blue Book). The 
cut-door relief, which in 1857-60 was no less than 52°9 
of the expenditure, has dropped in 1904 to 21-4, showing, 
as I shall further point out by-and-by, that the change 
has been from the cheaper form of relief to the more 
expensive form. Debt charges (which is the technical 
term for loans repaid and interest), which in 1857 were 
3-5, rose rather iriegula:ily and ayparently in periods till 
in 1903-04 they were 9°3 of the total, that is to say, the 
percentage of the debt charge is nearly three times what it 
was at the beginning of the period. In the same manner, 
the salaries rose from 11°2 at the beginning of the period 
to 18-1 per cent. at the end of it. Those salaries are mainly 
in-door salaries, that is to say, they are accounted for 
probably by the extra number of nurses, medical officers 
and other attendants employed in, workhouses. The 


Propertion 
of increase 
in various 
classes of 
expenditure. 


Increase in 
number of 
officers. 


EVIDENCE ; 


in-door officers nearly doubled in 25 years, that is to say, 
they went from 5,000 to 9,000, the out-door officers in 
the same period showing a very much smaller increase— 
I think 1,000. 

3376. Would you say as regards the officers, that it 
was rather an increase of their number than an increase 
in their rate of payment which has led to the increased 
expenditure under that head ?—I do not know that; I 
should think it was both, especially in London. I think one 
of the reasons alleged by Mr. Gathorne-Hardy for the intro- 
duction of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund was that 
the officers were not sufficiently paid. I have no doubt 
this increase has been due to both causes, but it is mainly 
due to the actual increase in the number of officers, 
especially nurses. The main sources of the increase are 
the maintenance of lunatics in asylums, which mounted 
from 7 per cent. to 16 per cent., the debt charges, which 
mounted from 3 per cent. to 9 per cent., and the salary 
charges, which mounted from 11 per cent. to 18 per cent. 


3377. (Mr. Nunn.) Does any increase in the cost of 
buildings come under the debt charges ?—Certainly. 
Mr. Kitchin will give you evidence as to that. I think 
it is notorious that all buildings cost more than they used 
to do; it is also notorious that buildings in London cost 
more than they do, generally speaking, elsewhere. 


3378. (Sir Samuel Provis.) With regard to debt charges, Increase 
do they increase in recurring periods ?—1t would seem in debt . 
so; for instance, after the troubles with regard to Lon- charges. | 
don in 1866, there is a sort of epoch where the increase 
is very rapid; and from 1866, which 1 should think is 
the period you have in your mind, the debt charges 
increased from £180,000 to £291,000 in 1871, which is a 
very sharp increase. 


3379. Are those the figures for London only ?—No; 
these are the figures for the whole country. 


3380. As regards the year 1904 the figures were very 
heavy, were they not?—The year 1904 showed an 
immense increase. They amounted to £1,308,000 in | 
1904. | 

3381. Could anything be suggested as the leaura for 
that; what did it relate to particularly ?—There was 
some Metropolitan Asylums Board building which had 
been going on in London. In connection with that, 
you must remember that there are assets, that is to say, if ; 
the Metrcpolitan Asylums Boards or if a London Board 
of Guardians buys a farm, they have got land which is ( 
an asset, and in some cases a convertible asset; it is not ow 
like a workhouse specially built ad hoc. There is no : 
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doubt that the growth of the separate infirmaries 
has been largely the cause of this increase. 


3382. Also the alterations in schools, and such things qoc¢ of 
as that ?—Yes. I think I have already told you that abolition of 
the cost of providing buildings for taking the children “ barrack zi 
who were formerly in the large metropolitan schools schools. 
where the districts have been broken up, was more : 
than £700,000—all of which has been incurred in the 
last few years. 

3383. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is that in Londcn ?— . 
Yes, | 

3384. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Then there would be an Increased & 
increased cost in construction, would there not ?—Yes. cost af 


3385. And also in the cost of the sites ?—Yes, end sites a 
that would apply through all urban districts, which, : 
as I pointed out, are responsible for most of the cost. 2 
There is no doubt that they have to pay much more for 
their sites—considerably more for their land—than they 
used to do; but what we are dealing with now is not 
capital expenditure. : 

3386. Of course, if capital expenditure increases, the debt : 
charge increases ?—That is so. There is not the slightest : 


doubt that this excessive rise\in expenditure dates from 
all those schemes and ideas which were in men’s minds 
some few years back, and now I suggest to the Com- 
mission that the bill is beginning to come in. ‘The 4 
oysters are eaten, and set down in the bill,” as they say 
in the “ Dolly Dialogues.” 

3387. Has there been any change in the cost of London ..4 6¢ 
pauperism ?—The change has been from the cheap out- London's — 
door pauper to the expensive indoor pauper, and indoor and 

not only so, but that it has been from the less outdoor - 
expensive indoor pauper to the more expensive indoor paupers in 
pauper. Summing up the situation, in 1873 there were ie ans 
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39,165 indoor paupers in the Metropolis, and it is esti- 
mated that the cost of their relief at £27 Os. 114d. per 
head was £1,059,345. J may say that that is only an 
estimate based cn what we judge was-the cost per head 
multiplied by tte number. They had also at that time 
70,293 outdoor paupers, the average cost of whose relief 
was £5 7s. 53d. per head, or, £377,063, making a total 
for 109,458 paupers of £1,436,408. That was in 1873-74. 
This estimated. cost includes, I may say, the cost of main- 
tenance, the debt charges, rent, officers and every- 
thing. In 1903-4, instead of having 39,165 indoor 
paupers we had 71,474, with an average cost of relief 
of £39 12s. 44d. per head, making a total of £2,831,711 
for indoor paupers as against £1,059,345 in the first 
period ; and we had 42,194 outdoor paupers at an average 
cost of £9 13s. 7?d. per head, or £408,545, as against the 
70,293 outdoor paupers at a cost of £377,063. This 
makes a total London expenditure of £3,240,000 for the 
last period, as against £1,436,000 for the first period, 
the number of paupers having remained very much the 
same. The outdoor pauper I am not so much concerned 
with, but you see that his average cost went up from 
£5 7s. 33d. to £9 13s. 73d. That is an approximate esti- 
mate of the amount of money given to him, and it also 


includes the proportion of salariés, debt charges, and soon. | 
The approximate estimates, I may say, are based on the 


same principle for both periods. That rise in the rate 
of relief probably was to some extent due to the Board’s 
circular as to adequate relief; I think there is no doubt 
that more relief was given. The cost of maintenance 
for indoor paupers is significant; the cost of the relief 
for outdoor paupers is based on a mean number and is 
not, I think, very dependable. 

3388. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Have you got the 
cost of the maintenance for out-door paupers as compared 
with the cost for in-door paupers ?—Taking the main- 
tenance alone, that is, food and clothing, the figures for the 
in-door paupers, which are, I think, dependable, are these: 
In 1859 the mean number of indoor paupers in London 
was 19,450, and the cost per head was about £10; 
in 1869 the cost had risen to £11 17s. with an increase 
in the mean number to 36,000. It then remains pretty 
constant, although the mean number increased up to 
1899, when it was 66,900, the cost per head being £13. In 
the last five years, while the mean number has increased 
to 71,000, the cost per head has risen to £14 11s. 


3389. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Can you say what is the 


¢ burden of the increased cost in London ?—The burden 


oor relief of the increased cost in London is the fact that 


.ondoa. 


whereas in the first period there were but 39,000 
in-door paupers, in the second period there were 
71,000 in-door paupers—which is not a very great 
increase, if any, on the population, but which 
is still a substantial increase in the figures for which 
the decrease of the out-door pauper from 70,000 to 
42,000 did not at all compensate—more especially as 
it is the fact that the out-door pauper was better done 
by in the last period, when he cost £9 13s. 73d. per head 
instead of £5 7s. 33d. which was his cost in the first period. 
The in-door paupers within their own ranks show a 
sort of corresponding change, that is to say, the proportion 
of the more expensive sort of indoor paupers to the others 
is far greater now than it was thirty years ago. 

3390. Can you compare it with rateable value and with 
population ; have you any figures that illustrate that ?—I 
have a table (cf. Appendix Vol. I.(A), No. V. (18)) which 
sets out in some detail the change. Calculated per £ of the 
rateable value, the cost of relief, exclusive of the cost of 
maintenance of insane in asylums and of the expenditure on 
fever hospitals in London, which I have referred to before 
as be’ng p1oper!y deducted in order to get at the true cost of 
relief, works out at 1s. 5d. in 1874; the cost then falls to ls, 
3d. in 1894, and rises again to 1s. 7d. in 1904. Calculated on 
population, the same cost appears to have been 8s: 6d. the 
in 1874, 10s. 4d. in 1894, and 14s, in 1904. The 
great proportionate increase in London is in the non- 
able-bodied adults and children. The non-able-bodied 
adults in 1874 were only 19,000; in 1904 they were 37,000, 
showing an increase of 18,000. The children have in- 
creased from 11,000 to 19,000, an increase of 8,000, 
(Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (13) ) so that I put it before 
you that not only have you a change from a great increase 
in the most expensive part of pauperism, namely, in-door 
pauperism, but that inside of that in-door pauperism 
you have a further change towards the more expensive 
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classes—the non-able-bodied classes and children who 7. James 


require special attention. Ps Soe 





3391. Would you state to us any other causes that 
occur to you as the grounds for the increase ?—As I have 6 Feb. 1906. 
said, in-door pauperism has increased, but it has not 
increased much more than you would expect from the 
growth of the population, until just recently, and I must 
say that the increase just recently is rather ominous. The 
sharp increase dates from the period of 1901, which is 
just about the time that increased comforts would be 
brought into the workhouses. Of course the decrease of 
the out-door paupers does not compensate for this 
increase, so far as cost is concerned. 





3392. Do you make any suggestions as to what may Effect of 
be deemed to be other causes for it ?—Yes, I make one decrease in 
suggestion, which is this—that the London death rate London birth 
and birth rate have both decreased very sharply. I ae death 
suppose that would mean that in London the proportion ei 
of aged persons is steadily increasing ; and, if so, I think 
my doctrine of the irreducible minimum would again 
have an effect, and a larger proportion of persons would 
be obliged to use the workhouse. I may say that between 
1890 and 1903 the death rate fell from 21 to 15 per 1,000. 


3393. Then there is the great increase in infirmaries, 
is there not ?—Yes, and that increase has the 
heaviest bearing on the question of expense. There 
seems to be in London an increasing tendency on : 

: ~~... deaths in 
the part of all the population to resort to institu- hospitals and 
tions; and that is specially marked in the last few poor Law ‘ 
years. In 1895, 24 per cent. of the total deaths in institutions. 
London occurred in hospitals and Poor Law institutions ; 
in 1900 that percentage had mounted to 28°5; and in 
1903, to no less a figure than 32°8 in workhouses and 
hospitals—pointing, as I say, to a greater disposition on 
the part of the inhabitants of London to use institutions. 

The proportion of that percentage of deaths occurring in 
workhouses and Poor Law institutions mounted in the 
game time from 15-3 per cent. to 18°5 per cent. 


3394. Then, too, there is a greater increase in child Variati 
pauperism, is there not ?—The increase in child pauper- Digi, 
ism is quite remarkable. The in-door pauper children pauperism in 
supported by the guardians in London are about a third London and 
of the total number of children receiving in-door relief elsewhere. 
all over the country, though the aggregate in-door relief 
of London is only about a fourth of that of the whole 
country, showing that the child pauperism of London 
is very markedly higher than the child pauperism of the 
rest of England. 


3395. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Are you counting them 
apart from their parents ?—I am only alluding to the 
in-door pauper children. 


3396. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Those are deserted 
children, I suppose, mainly ?—They would be mainly 
deserted children or orphans. I do not know the propor- 
tion of children of widows who receive relief in London 
workhouses ; I think that might very well be ascertained. 


3397. (Mr. Booth.) In the comparison between London 
and the country, are you omitting the out-door in London 
and the out-door in the country too ?—Yes. . 


3398. The proportion of the out-door relief is greater 
in the cointry than it is in London; and, therefore, 
a comparison between the in-door children in London 
and the in-door children in the country is not a fair 
one, is it ?—What I suggest is that there are relatively 
more pauper children in London. 


3399. Unless you compare both the in-door and the 
out-door at the same time, that will throw your com- 
parison out, will it not ?—No doubt that would be 
so, if based on the in-door relief alone. What I say is 
that in London the proportion of children receiving 
in-door relief is one-third of the whole of the indoor child 
pauperism in England and Wales. In London in 1860 
the in-door child pauperism was 30 per cent. of all the 
in-door paupers; it is now 25 per cent.; whereas in 
the rest of the country the in-door children are a fifth of 
the whole in-door relief, and the proportion of the 
indoor child pauperism of London to the child pauperism 
of the whole country has risen in the same period from 18 
per cent. to 33 per cent. 

3400. (Chairman.) It is only in-door pauperism 
you are now speaking of ?—Yes. The object of this 
table is to show that there are indications that child 
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pauperism in London, which is an expensive form of 
pauperism, bears a larger proportion to the total than 
it does in the country, and not only so, but that the 
proportion of child pauperism to other pauperism shows 
a marked tendency to increase. 

3401. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Do you wish to say any- 
thing about the increase in the cost of maintenance 
during the last fifty years in London ?—I have given 
the figures for the in-door paupers in answer to a question 
put to me by Mr. Patten-McDougall. I should like 
to call attention to one more thing in London. Statistics 
are difficult enough anywhere, but the London statistics— 
comparative statistics especially—are made yet more 
difficult by the fact that so many of the wealthier classes 
and the better-class workmen sleep outside London, 
and are there enumerated. 

3402. Coming now to the expenditure on in-door 
relief in London and the rest of the country, is there 
anything further you wish to say on that point ?—The 
cost of in-door relief in London averages, on the mean 
number of in-door paupers, £37 18s. lld. per head; 
that includes not only in-maintenance, but salaries, 
superannuation, debt charges, miscellaneous expenses 
and everything. The total of all those, divided by the 
mean number of in-door paupers in London, gives you 
that sum of £37 18s. 1ld., whereas outside London the 
equivalent sum is only £25 2s. ld. (See Appendix Vol. 
I. (A), No. V. (18).) 

3403. Then, of course, in all workhouses there ought 
to be a certain amount of surplus accommodation ; 
is that particularly wanted in Urban districts ?—In 
urban districts you have a much greater risk of rapid 
fluctuations of pauperism, and therefore you should 
have a greater margin of unoccupied workhouse accommo- 
dation, which is expensive. You must not only have, 
or should have, a spare amount of accommodation in 
the gross, but you must have it for each class. There- 
fore, it is not prudent to fill up your workhouse to any- 
thing like the same extent in an urban district that 
it would be in a rural district ; in other words, the margin 
of accommodation should be much larger and is much 
more important, I maintain, in urban districts than it 
is in the country. I will take three urban counties, 
The urban 
counties, Lancashire. Staffordshire and Warwickshire, 
in 1899 had 84 per cent. of their accommodation in 
the workhouses occupied, but in 1905 they had 92 
per cent. occupied, which is too much; whereas in 
the three rural counties, they had 60 per cent. occupied 
at the beginning of the period, and but 70 per cent. 
occupied at the end. That is an illustration of the 
reason why the charges for pauperism must be greater 
in urban districts with a growing population. 

3404. Can you give any instances of the subdivision 
of workhouse establishments in urban unions ?—Yes. 
In the three urban counties I referred to I find that the 
establishments provided by Guardians in 1897 numbered 
84, including 70 workhouses and workhouse infirmaries. 
In 1905 the number of establishments had increased to 
106, including an addition of 17 infirmaries under sepa- 
rate administration, and 14 cottage homes. 


EVIDENCE : 


3405. You told us of the increased cost of providing Increased 


in-door accommodation; is it also the case that the 
increased cost of providing hospitals, which are not 
Poor Law institutions at all, is greater ?—As far as 
maintenance is concerned, judging from Sir Henry 
Burdett’s book, the cost of each hospital bed has 
gone up in a faster proportion than the cost of the work- 
house in-door maintenance. I may say that every- 
thing has increased in price. Take the cost of schools: 
there is an enormous increase there. Then the cost 
of lunatics in asylums I have already shown is immensely 
greater than it was; even the national expenditure 
seems to go up. 


3406. (Mr. Phelps.) “Are there any figures to show 
whether that is the case with regard to gaols and prisoners ? 
—I have no figures on that subject. 


3407. Is there a difference between London and the 
country in that matter, do you think ?—Probably not. 
You see the gaols are worked by the Home Office, and the 
administration is perfectly centralised. 


3408. I think it would be very interesting to know 
whether a prisoner costs more in London than he costs in 
Stafford, for instance ?—-I am sure he does not. 


3409. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Have you the figures 
before you as regards hospitals. Were they in 1868 £57 
per bed, in 1887-89 £84 per bed, and in 1901 £104 per 
bed ?—That return shows a much greater ratio of 
increase than anything we have in the poor law. 


cost of 


voluntary 


hospitals. 


3410. (Professor Smart.) You have not given the figures Increased 


for the maintenance per head of the in-door relief of the cest of in- 
country ; have you got those ?—In 1849 it was £7. 17s. Maintenanc 
per head of the mean number of paupers relieved, it rose P&T Pauper. 


slightly till 1899, when it was £11 1s. per head, and in 
1904 it amounted to £12 13s. per head, the last five 
years showing a very marked increase. I have here 
also a table which shows the effect of the true increase 
in the cost of relief, that is exclusive of the cost of main- 
tenance of insane in asylums and inmates of the fever 
hospitals in London, first of all on the cost per head of 
population, and then per £ of the rateable value. The 
very heavy increase in London has resulted in a rise per 
head of population of from 8s. to 14s.; but as I have 
already pointed out, that figure is not very trustworthy. 
You must remember that a great number of the inhabi- 
tants of London sleep outside. So far as rateable value 
is concerned, the increase of the value in London has 
been so great that it has more than doubled in thirty years, 
and the increase of expenditure in the £. of rateable value 
has only been 2d., so that London is paying 2d. in the £ 
more for its Poor Law expenditure than it used todo. In 
England and Wales, the increase per head, excluding 
London, has been about one penny in the thirty years, 
and the decrease on the rateable value has been 2d. 
This table goes to show that the cost of the poor rate per 
head in the country is practically no greater than it was 
thirty years ago, and that in London the increase per 
head is very large—from 8s. to l4s.; but that is subject 
to the explanation that a good many of the inhabitants of 
era: sleep outside. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. 
V. (18).) 
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Mr. James Stewart Davy, C.B., recalled: and further Examined, 


3411. (Chairman.) Now I think we have reached the 
evidence that you wish to give about the Metropolis ; 


appliances ; and in addition there are certain payments J/r. James 


with regard to the insane and indoor-poor. 





rPund.  ¢re¢ of all, I understand that you would like to say some- 3414. Would you describe those payments or charges Yevy, CB. 
thing about the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund and _ as being outside the original object or purpose of the 
; its origin ?—I think it important to remember that the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?—I think they are 
pin. Metropolitan Poor Fund was not started merely as a charges in extension of the principle. When Mr. Gathorne- 
measure for the equalisation of rates, but that it was Hardy brought in his Bill, he said that he was not prepared 
started so as to enable the poorer districts of London to to equalise the poor rates all over the Metropolis, as he 
provide the workhouse accommodation which was then foresaw that if he did that, a central management would 
obviously necessary. In the late sixties great complaints be necessary, and that, in his opinion, would ultimately 
were made of the condition of the London workhouses_ result in a great increase in the rate of expenditure. 
and infirmaries; and to obtain the necessary funds for He therefore limited the charges which were to be cast 
remedying the defect was, I think, the main reason for on the Metropolis at large to certain fixed items of ex- 
the introduction of the Bill by Mr. Gathorne-Hardy. penditure which he said could not be jobbed or made 
This point is important, because it is an indication of for the purpose. He considered that each union should 
yne of the causes of the rise in London expenditure in still be responsible and chargeable with precisely those 
the seventies; it led to the new workhouses and in- expenses of their administration in regard to which 
firmaries which were then built. indiscreet or corrupt expenditure could occur; con- 
sequently, as a sort of check on the local authorities 
rease in 3412. Has there been a great increase in expenditure he chose practically to confine the payments to in-main- 
enditure since then ?—The amount which is chargeable among tenance and to the salaries of those officers who were 
n. the various unions under the Metropolitan Poor Fund approved by the Local Government Board. It is within 
has increased from a comparatively trifling sum of that principle up to now, that the charges on the Metro- 
£300,000 to an amount which is now nearly £1,600,000. politan Poor Fund have been extended. 
In addition to that, the preendeare a fhe Metropenen 3415. If you have said all you wish to say with regard 
Asylums Board, most of which is raised y “ edn. ed to the charges of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, 
from all London, has been very largely increased for poor law perhaps you! would now tell. us-what, in. your opinion. 
mueperceay Only, wathin the last tow, years. a, large qe SR has been the effect as regards economy of administration ? 
of cases of Bee box.eiek, cluldren: were te Nid “ oe iy my judgment, the whole financial relations of Lon- 
Metnopolitan Bayinms,Hoard,; and, that Hoe ony nid don are not such as tend to economy in the administra-~ 
eater pomber hemes dor hoses cht a it ae ie tion of the guardians. During the year ending March 
like’ to hand in the ball yearly epg Oh ge ae 31st, 1903, which is the last year the figures of which I ,,_ so OF 
poten Poor) Bond, epacnk ill fe SENS ee a to have been able to get access to, the expenditure of the eH: : 
the Commission, (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (23).) guardians of London amounted to £4,435,000; of this expenditure 
~ 3413. You state that the rise has been from £300,000 the amount levied on the Metropolis as a whole was no borne by__ 
ges upon. to £1,600,000 during a certain period; I assume that less than £3,037,000, leaving to be borne by the several Metropolitan 


unions without equalization the sum of £1,397,000. Common 


ing that period fresh charges in addition to the original c 
during that pe 6 : Therefore, the guardians’ expenditure, other than that Poor Fund. 


charges have been imposed upon this fund ?—Yes, and a 


great number of charges, involving in themselves com- 
paratively small expenditure, have also been put on the 
Fund in recent years; for instance, the ambulance 
service of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, which was, 
I think, the last item to be put on. If you like, I will 
give you exactly the repayments which are received 
by the guardians from that fund. In workhouses and 
infirmaries 5d. per day is paid for every inmate over 
sixteen years of age out of the Metropolitan Poor Fund. 
Then the guardians get from the Metropolitan Poor Fund 
the salaries and rations of those officers who are sanctioned 


levied on the rateable value of the whole of London, 
either through the Metropolitan Asylums Board, or the 
Common Poor Fund, or the County Council grants, was 
only about a fourth of the total. That fourth is borne 
by the different unions in very different proportions, 
but it is a question whether the local administration is 
not responsible for the difference in most of the most 
heavily rated unions. 

3416. Has the tendency been for the unions to try to 
shift on to the Common Poor Fund the charges which 
perhaps are on the line between the Common Poor Fund 


by the Local Government Board. Thentheschoolsreceive and the union rate ?—The bulk of the Common Poor 520ctioning 


from the Metropolitan Poor Fund the full cost of main- Fund is administered, so to speak, automatically—there @ Local 
tenance—you will observe that it is only 5d. per day for is a payment of 5d. per head on each indoor pauper Wade ef ie 
inmates other than children. The casual wards are within the certified accommodation, for instance; but salaries 


entirely paid for out of the Metropolitan Poor Fund; 


there is a charge where there is always a doubt, that is chargeable 
also the cost of all medicines and medical and surgical 


the charge with relation to the salaries. The salaries to fund. 
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Mr. James are paid out of the Fund only for those officers who are 

Stewart sanctioned by the Local Government Board ; and there 
Davy, C.B. is 9 perpetual struggle on the part of boards of guardians 
13 Feb. 1906, t© See how many officers they can have sanctioned, and 
consequently how much they can get from the Fund. 
That is a source of perpetual trouble to the Board, it is 
very expensive, and a good deal of friction arises from it. 


3417. Have the officers so appointed to give their 
whole time to the duties connected with the Common 
Poor Fund ?—Not necessarily. We sanction any officer 
we like to sanction. We have to sanction all officers 
down to scrubbers and laundry maids, before the guardians 
can get the salary or the wages of the scrubber or the 
laundry maid put upon the Fund. 


3418. I assume this leads to unnecessary correspon- 
dence and to a good deal of administrative friction ?— 
It does lead to administrative friction, although I cannot 
speak directly to that myself, but other witnesses will 
no doubt give you a great deal of information on the 
subject. I only know this about it, that we have a great 
deal of work thrown upon the department for which 
f am more immediately responsible. It is most un- 
pleasant work, and most tedious. I have of course 
rather to discount what is told me by the fact that it is 
very tedious and troublesome work; but, speaking 
generally, I have no doubt you will find that that part 
of our business does not work very well for the public 
good, nor do I think it works for economy. I had a 
case the other day where a Board wished to appoint 
a new laundry maid on the ground that its washing 
machinery was not up to date. That is a curious result 
of the existence of this Fund. The Board are quite alive 
to this question, but we are advised practically that 
very little, if anything, can be done without legislation. 
A very few years ago the Board tried to legislate with a 
view to getting these claims settled in a more simple 
manner, but the clause was thrown out by the House 
on the motion of a London Member. 


3419. The sanction of the Local Government Board 
was, I assume, made statutory, in the belief that it would 
be a protection to the common poor fund ?—Yes, it was. 
In 1905, when some unions approached the Local Govern- 
ment Board and asked for a Departmental Committee 
to consider this matter, the complaining unions were 
only the receiving unions, and the unions who pay 
were quite contented with the present system. 


3420. I assume that the real difficulty the Local Govern- 
ment Board have is that while they have authority given 
to them, they have not the necessary local knowledge 
to be able to adequately discharge their duties ?—That 
is a difficulty. As other witnesses will, no doubt, tell 
you, it is very hard for us to know what are the real wages 
of a scrubber in Poplar or Islington. They must vary. 
We do our very best with this fund, and I am sure that my 
colleagues do most conscientiously work it; but as these 
sanctions cannot be given ez necessitate rei upon any 
settled principle, the result does not come out very satis- 
factorily. It is rather disheartening to receive a per- 
tectly valid complaint that one union is getting a good 
deal more than it ought to have on any conceivable 
ratio ; and what is more, the difficulty becomes greater as 
the guardians build more and more institutions. I think 
Mr. Lockwood will confirm that. 


3421. Is this the only case now under the Poor Law 
administration of Great Britain where the Local Govern- 
ment Board have these peculiar cases to deal with ?— 
Yes ; and London is the only place where such an immense 
proportion of the expenditure of the guardians is found 
from sources outside their own union. 


Proposals to 3422. I understand that proposals are being constantly 
extend scope made to extend this common poor fund; what is your 
of Metropoli- opinion on that point ?—Proposals were formulated in 


eceaeon 1905, and suggestions were made for the extension of the 


Fund; some of which are quite trivial as, for 
instance, suggestions that infants under three 
should come on to the Poor Fund, and so on. There 


have been three proposals made which have a good deal of 
importance. The first one, and the most daring one, 
was that all charges paid for by the guardians should 
become chargeable to the fund, which meant that there 
should be local administration, but payment from all over 
the Metropolis. That had, of course, very little to be 
said for it, from the economic point of view. Then there 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


was a proposal that all buildings should be paid for out 
of the poor fund; it appears to me that the objection 
to that proposal is that it would certainly raise the cost 
of buildings, which, as I think, is already much too high, 
and it would be another inducement to the guardians 
to give in-door relief instead of out-door relief. A certain 
amount of encouragement to take the latter course is no 
doubt beneficial, but I do not think it would be wise to 
go much further than we have gone in London in that 
direction. In London out of every 1,000 of population 
on January Ist, 1904, there were 16:4 in-door poor and 9°6 
out-door poor, (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V.(13)) In 
England and Wales the average for in-door poor per 1,000 
of population was 7:8, and for out-door poor 15-9; the 
highest average of in-door poor in any county other than 
London being 9:1; so yousee there is a very much larger 
ratio of in-door pauperism in London than there is any- 
where else in the country. There are indications that 
in-door relief may be subject to abuse, as out-door relief 
undoubtedly is. 


3423. (Mrs. Webb.) Do the in-door figures you have 
just given us include the figures for lunatic asylums and 
fever hospitals ?—No, they do not. 


3424. (Chairman.) Has there been any proposal to put 
out-door relief on this fund ?—There was a proposal 
to put out-door relief on this fund. That is a proposal 


-which would lead to results that would be, perhaps, a Financial 


little startling. I have prepared a table which shall be ately 
in the hands of the Commission in a day or two, showing valet bal “I 
what the effect would be on the payments made by the Metropolitar 
several unions if out-door relief were made a Metropolitan Common} — 
poor fund charge. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (22).) Poor Fund. — 
From that table it appears that Poplar, which now has ; 
to raise out of its own fund £34,000 a year for out-door 
reliet would, if the charge were equalised, only have to 
raise £5,200; or, to put it in another way, out of every 
£500 that Poplar spent in out-door relief, £490 would be 
found by the Metropolis at large. The table deserves 
careful consideration, because it is full of surprises—at 
least to me. For instance, the arrangement suggested 
would, on the figures for the year taken, have resulted 
in a loss ot £1,000 in St.-George’s-in-the-East, and £2,700 in 
Whitechapel, which are two strictly administered unions ; 
and would secure in the same year a gain of £11,600 to 
Bermondsey and £29,000 to Poplar, two districts in which 
out-door relief is freely given. The comment on that is 
that guardians may by unwise administration increase 
their out-door relief to any extent, and it appears to me 
that the extension ,ot the Metropolitan Poor Fund to out- 
door relief would give them the most direct inducement 
possible for doing it. 

Special 


3425. Is there anything further that you would like points i 
to say as regards the especial characteristics of London ? considering 
—Perhaps I might just say this that, coming fresh to Poor Law in 
the study of London, the points that strike me most are London, ~ 
these: Here you have this enormous aggregation of 
human beings without any means of what I should call 
real local self-government—the people do, not vote, 
for instance; and of that you will get evidence (I think 
strong evidence) from various persons, notably perhaps 
from Mr. Bailward. Then the people do not know 
their neighbours, and when they are elected guardians, 
as they may be by an accident, no less than three-fourths 
of their expenditure is found by an area wider than the 
area that elects them. You have none of these conditions 
existing anywhere else. Statistics are difficult enough 
in themselves, but a point that must always be borne 
in mind when you are looking at London statistics is that 
when you have a large part of the population working in 
London, but living outside and not enumerated in the 
London census, you get surprising results. The non- 
resident population makes London statistics more difficult 
than any other statistics, because it has to be taken into 
account as affecting the rateable value and pauperism. 

You will find unions like the Strand and the City of 
London, producing statistical results which are quite 
remarkable. In the City of London you will find that 
the cost of the Poor Law relief per head of population is 
60s., which is much larger than anywhere else in England. 
I give that as a sort of caveat, when you are considering 
London statistics. Another thing that strikes me, on 
looking through the Census returns, is that there 
is no town in the United Kingdom where the proportion 
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of casual labourers is anything like as high as it is in 
London. You will also find the most curious results 
if you take the figures which show the number of electors 
in proportion to the rateable value. In the East End 
you will find an enormous number of electors for a com- 
paratively small rateable value ; in other parts of London 
you will find the direct opposite. I venture, not knowing 
London at all, to put those facts before you, as being 
just the points that have struck me most in my investiga- 
tions as far as they have gone. 


3426. Have you paid any attention to unions just 
outside London, such as East Ham, Edmonton, and 
Tottenham ?—Personally I have no direct knowledge of 
them, and for your evidence about all those you must 
therefore go to others; but I do know enough about 
them to know that they present a problem of very great 
difficulty. The first thing I had todo when I came to the 
Local Government Board was to deal with a proposal to 
break up the Edmonton union, which is a union of 570,000 
inhabitants. What are you going to do with that mass 
of population, many of whom work in London, although 
forming a separate Poor Law entity just outside London ? 
It is the same with West Ham. Then take a place like 
Croydon, which has a large rateable value, with a large 
and increasing. population, and with a very strong corporate 
existence. Croydon is very unlikely to wish to be absorbed 
into London, and come under the Metropolitan Poor Fund. 
However, those are questions on which I can give the 
Commission very little information of any value. 


3427. That, I think, concludes your evidence so far as 
the Metropolis is concerned, and I think you would like 
now to say something about the history of the administra- 
tion in connection with children under the Poor Law ?— 
I should say that this part of my evidence is fortunately 
very much shortened by the fact that I am able to refer 
the Commission to another book of Sir William Chance’s, 
called “Children Under the Poor Law,” in which you 
will find a complete historical account of child-pauperism 
in England, together with much other information very 
conveniently set out. As to the history of the adminis- 
tration, it starts practically from the year 1848, which 
was the first year in which guardians received a 
Parliamentary grant for the teachers. From the very 
first, the subject attracted a good deal of attention, 
and you will find many references to itin the early Reports 
of the Commissioners. Perhaps to me the most interesting 
allusion is to the Atcham union, where, as they were not 
able to get a schoolmaster, they appointed a practical 
agriculturist of good moral character to look after the 
children—and apparently he did so with great success. 


3428. Can you tell us something about the present 
practice asregards Poor Law schools ?— Workhouse schools, 
that is to say, schools inside workhouses, are practically 
at an end. I may say that the county councils pay a 
proportion of the salaries and emoluments of industrial] 
trainers on the certificate of our general inspectors. 


3429. What is the proportion which the county councils 
pay ?—They pay two-thirds. It is one of the few remain- 
ing old-fashioned grants. 


3430. And the remainder falls on the unions, does it ? 
—Yes. 

3431. Did the county do it before county councils 
came into existence ?—No. It was paid directly by 
the Treasury before county councils came into existence, 
The money still comes from the same source, that is, 
it is paid out of the Local Taxation Grant. 


3432. I believe a Royal Commission on Education 
made some suggestions on the subject ?—Yes. There 
was a Royal Commission on Education which attacked 


the whole system of the then workhouse schools’ 


which had been in existence say, ten years, since 
the grant was paid. Their assistant commissioners 
were of opinion that workhouse schools were the direct 
cause of pauperism, and so far as I have been able to 
discover the only defender among the assistant com- 
missioners which the workhouse schools had was Mr. 
Fraser, who was afterwards Bishop of Manchester. — 


3433. (Mrs. Webb.) What date was the Commisson 
to which you are referring ?—The report of the Com- 
mission came out just before 1860. Then, as now, 
there was a most heated controversy about schools, and 
people formed themselves into. factions, and one faction 


_could see no good in the plan of education advocated by 


the other faction. I read in the reports of the Com- Ar. James 
missioners that no less a man than Nassau Senior was Poy 
charged with purposely leaving out evidence from letters ae) ioe . 
so as to make his side good. That sort of thing went on. )3 pep, 1996, 
T will say this for my Department; I look upon the 
education of pauper children as the most difficult, the 
most interesting, and the most successful part of our 
work. From even those early days, the Poor Law Board policy of 

as it then was, exercised what I conceive to be the wisest Central 
policy, that is to say, they allowed all systems to grow Authority as 
up alongside each other and have a fair trial. They were to Poor Law 
the only people who appeared to believe what you hear Children. 
stated always—it is a common tag at Poor Law confer- 
ences—that ‘‘ Whate’er is best administered is best.” 

The Poor Law Board of that date and the Local Govern- 

ment Board of to-day are apparently the only persons 

who manage to preserve calmness enough to adopt that 

maxim. 


3434. (Chairman.) Subsequent to this Commisson Select 
on Education there was a Select Committee of the House ee 
of Commons which dealt with the subject, was there not ? : 
—A Select Committee of the House of Commons in- 
vestigated the whole subject at great length, and their 
report was ordered to be printed in 1864. I might say 
that a return as to pauper children was granted in 1862, 
and that there was another return issued containing 
the reports of the Poor Law inspectors on the subject. 


3435. What was the system which the Select Com- Education 
mittee reported on ?—The proposal of the Education Poor Law 
Department was that the whole country should be covered chitdren, 
with district schools, and Mr. Tufnell, who was the pro- 
tagonist of that party, thought that the schools should 
be built to accommodate about 1,000, and that country 
unions should be forced to combine in order to build 
them. The inspectors of the Local Government Board 
and guardians generally said that there was very little 
fault to be found with the existing system, which was 
that of having schools actually inside the workhouses, 
because they had abundant evidence to show that the 
children educated in those schools turned out well. The gpjecy 
Select Committee on Poor Relief (which was the title Committee 
of the Committee of 1864) took, on the whole, the view of 1864. 
that the existing system was sufficiently good. They 
say ‘‘ Making reasonable allowance for the low condition, 
physical, moral, and mental, of a large proportion of 
the children when they first enter workhouses, and for 
the necessarily frequent changes in their admission 
and discharge, the state of workhouse education is upon 
the whole satisfactory in its character and result. The 
Committee think that it would be inexpedient, and in 
many cases impracticable, to enforce the general establish- 
ment of district or separate schools; but they are of 
opinion that schools entirely distinct from the workhouse- 
should continue to be encouraged as being attended with 
beneficial results to the children, and affording the most 
effectual means of separating them from the other classes 
of paupers.” 


3436. I believe that while boards of guardians 
opposed the establishment of district schools in the 
country, advantage was taken of the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund to start some in London ?— 
Yes; somewhat later five or six of these district Metropolitan 
schools were started in London, whereas in the whole district 
country not more than two or three were started. That ®chools. 
appears to me a very good illustration of what I said on 
the first day when I gave evidence here, which was that 
sound local administration is a check on the extrava- 
gances of the Local Government Board or on the extra- 
vagances of Parliament. If the central authority, and 
what we may call the educated opinion of that day, had 
had its way the whole country would have been studded 
with schools of about a thousand each, at a huge cost, 
and with results probably no better than we can show 
to-day. 

3437. Was there not a Boarding-out Order about 
1871 ?—About the seventies there was a general mis- Report by 
giving as to the sanitary condition of these large schools, Mrs. Nassau 
and Mrs. Nassau Senior made a report to the Local Gov- Senior, and. 
ernment Board of that day as to them. She reported ee 
strongly against the aggregation of children in large hee 
schools, and in favour of boarding-out.’ I should say 
that no one should consider her report without also con- 
sidering the rather violent reply which Mr. Tufnell made 
to her at the time ; the two should be read together. 
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3438. You have alluded to Mr. Nassau Senior’s views ; 
which system was he in favour of ?—Mr. Nassau Senior 
was in favour of district schools. He was the eminent 
economist who wrote a great part of the report of 1834 ; 
he was, I think, the father-in-law of Mrs. Nassau Senior. 


3439. Now we come to the introduction of the boarding- 
out system. There was some difficulty, was there not, 
in connection with the children’s eyes; did they not 
suffer from ophthalmia ?—Yes. Mr. Nettleship, who 
was an eminent oculist, made a report as to ophthalmia 
in the London district schools, in 1874. Just about that 
period people were very much alive to the whole question 
of the treatment of children. It was very shortly before 
that—1 think about the year 1866 or 1867—that the 
cottage kome plan of building in small blocks was intro- 
duced. 


3440. (Mrs. Webb.) Who initiated the cottage home 
system ?—Mr. Andrew Doyle was the man who took 
a great interest in cottage homes. He went to Mettray 
and saw Count de Metz’s buildings there; they were 
buildings broken up-into small homes. 1 think that 
was the origin of our cottage homes. The first ones 
built were built in South Wales, at Neath. 
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cottage homes the Education Act was passed ?—Yes, 
the Education Act made a very great difference to our Poor 
Law workhouse schools. The system of sending the children 
out to the public elementary schools spread with great 
rapidity, and now at the present time, there are about 
17,000 children, living in Poor Law establishments who 
go to the public elementary schools—that is, half the total 
number of our children who go to school at all attend 
the public elementary schools. 


3442. Has that system answered ?—I think it answers 
admirably. It is cheap, it is efficient, and the children 
are distinctly happier than they used to be. 


3443. (Mr. Gardiner.) Do they live in the workhouses 
or in separate homes ?—Sometimes they live in work- 
houses and sometimes they live in separate institutions. 
I will give you the exact allocation of the children by-and- 
by. 

3444. (Chairman.) I suppose that, previous to the 
Education Act, pauper children were the only children 
who were compelled to go to school ?—That was so, 
and perhaps the great success of our children was, to 
some extent, due to that. The earliest return that we 
have showing what became of pauper children was one 
which was made on the motion of Mr. Henley, whom 
your Lordship will remember as Member for Oxford. 
That return showed very satisfactory results. 


3445. In 1877 was there not a Boarding-out Within 
Unions Order ?—In the early seventies there were Board- 
ing-out Orders first outside the union and then inside 
the union. 


3446. Then I think there was a Committee in 1894, 
was there not ?—There was a Committee in 1894 which 
reported in 1897. 


3447. That was a Departmental Committee for inquir- 
ing into the metropolitan schools, was it not ?—Yes. 


3448. Was it purely an educational committee ?—It 
dealt with the whole system. 


3449. Then it was departmental in the Local Govern- 
ment Board sense, you mean ?—Yes. Mr. Mundella was 
the chairman. That committee was appointed by the 
then President of the Local Government Board, mainly, 
I think, because there had been attacks or statements 
made as to the prevalence of ophthalmia in these schools. 
I believe that the ophthalmia was the real reason why the 
committee was granted. 3 


3450. What was the purport of its report ?—The pur- 
port of the report was to condemn the schools altogether, 
to make recommendations for the breaking up of the 
school districts, and for the establishment of a body 
other than the guardians for governing the pauper children 
of the metropolis. 


3451. Are we to understand that the Committee at- 
tacked not only the schools in workhouses, but also the 
district schools ?—They attacked the district schools 
in London. It was a metropolitan committee; we 
must not forget that. ‘ 


EVIDENCE 3 


3452. Was it an inquiry confined to the children in 
the metropolis and not generally applying to the country 
at large i—That is so. 


3453. Was any reply made to the objections which 
that committee raised against district schools ?—The 
report was received with a storm of indignation. The 
metropolitan managers and the metropolitan guardians Gir Willia 
and many other people objected to the whole report. Chance’s 
You will find a complete history of the agitation against “ Children 
the report of the committee in Sir William Chance’s under the 
book, “* Children under the Poor Law.”’ Poor Law. 


3454. About that time was there not a report by Dr. 
Stephenson on the ophthalmic condition of the children ?-- p,. step} 
Yes. That wasa very remarkable report indeed. Dr gon’s rene 
Stephenson was, I believe, called before Mr. Mundella’s ophthalmi 
Committee, but he had not then the complete knowledge 
of the ophthalmic condition of the London school children 
which he had afterwards. The report as to the breaking 
up of the district schools was based to a very large extent 
on the assumption that the worst form of ophthalmia was 
extremely prevalent, and that it was a necessary con- 
sequence of what they called the aggregation of the 
children. Dr. Stephenson’s report is extraordinarily 
clear and well worth reading. He found out that, so far 
from trachoma having increased in the schools, it 
had decreased, since the date of Mr. Nettleship’s report 
in 1874, from about 40 per cent. to something under 5 per 
cent. He also found that in his opinion the spread of this 
disease was due to the admission of children suffering from 
it. He also showed that the number of cases of ophthalmia 
varied directly with the poverty of the unions from which 
the children came; and that ophthalmia was not a 
necessary consequence of what the Committee called 
“aggregation.” He said, “So far as I am able to form 
an opinion, the aggregation of reasonable numbers in a 
well kept and properly arranged school is likely to do no - 
harm.” 


3455. To which body was that report made ?—The 
inquiry was undertaken at the request of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, and the report was published in 1897. 


3456. That is nearly ten years ago ; has time confirmed 
Dr. Stephenson’s opinion ?—I think so; but as to that 
you will receive further evidence. 


3457. Would you like to give your opinion on the Criticism 
controversy which arose out of the report of the Com Report of 
mittee ?—I have read that report and I have read the Departm 
evidence carefully, and I am bound to say that the way in Committe 
which everything that tells in favour of the large schools he 
is ignored is most remarkable. There is not a word in that ieee 
report of the very weighty testimony which was given 
to the effect that practically all the children educated 
in those schools were dispauperised and did well in after 
life. Witness after witness is quoted in part, and the 
material or qualifying part of his evidence is left out. 
Thinking it over, it appears to me that at the back of the 
report there was some sardonic humorist who wished — 
perhaps to test the credulity of the people or to expound 
his view as to the value of a Departmental Committee for 
getting at facts. 


3458. 1 believe the report of the Committee, whether 
it was based on sound evidence or not, was supported 
largely by public opinion, was it not ?—The report of the 
Committee was in many respects valuable—I think every- 
body will agree to that—and in a great many respects 
was simply carrying out movements which had been al- 
ready begun ; but as to that Mr. Lockwood will give you 
better evidence than I can. It was very strongly sup- 
ported by an influential body called the State Children’s 
Association, and was, I think I may say, in parts very 
willingly accepted by my board. The appointment of the 
Central Metropolitan Authority was, however, dropped. 
The other most important change recommended was the 
breaking up of these large schools. The Committee having 
reported in that sense, and it being quite evident that the 
opinion of the House of Commons and current opinion just 
outside the actual managers was in favour of the breaking 
up of these schools, I suppose the Local Government 
Board had no choice but to decree their extinction. But 
we cannot forget that that breaking up cost the metropolis 
three-quarters of a million in solid money; and there 
must be 1 think, to anyone who looks at the evidence as 
to the dispauperisation of the children educated in the 
old schools, some little misgiving as to whether the children 
educated in the new schools are going to do quite as well 
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as the old ones. There is just a doubt whether there may 
not be in small cottage homes where the children are mixed 
and not classified according to age, certain moral mischiefs 
which might well be guarded against in the larger schools 
and there may be a doubt—and a strong doubt too— 
whether the industrial training, which is to my mind the 
main consideration, will be as good in these small homes 
as it was in the large ones. On that point I would refer 
you to the most interesting report* which was made by 
our London inspector, Miss Stansfeld. It is a short 
report, but it is very much to the point. 

3459. What is the present distribution of the children, 
first in London and then in the provinces ?—Generally 
the distribution of the children is continuously in the 
direction of smaller homes instead of in large schools, 
and continuously in the direction of the extinction of 
the old workhouse school. This information had better 
be handed in in the form of table (see Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. V. (12),) perhaps; but I may say that in London on 
January Ist, 1905, there were 13,334 children, of whom 
2,495 attended public elementary schools, being housed 
in Poor Law establishments, thirty-two attended work- 
house schools (those would be exceptional cases where there 
were sick children, and so on), 5,213 attended separate 
schools, that is to say, schools for one union, and 3.273 at- 
tended the district schools, while 1,630 were under the care 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board ; these figures showing 
that practically all the London children of school age 
are out of the workhouses. In the country work- 
houses and infirmaries there are 18,707 children; 
in district and separate schools there were 4,300; 
in cottage, scattered and separate homes there were 
10,000, and then there were some in other establishments 
under the guardians’ control, making, altogether, a total 
of 33,000. Of these children there were 24,000 who 
were of school age, 14,957 of them attending public 
elementary schools, 817 attending workhouse schools, 
5,750 attending separate schools, and 785 attending 
district schools, including the ‘“‘ Exmouth.” Then there 
were, besides those, over 7,700 children in homes, not 
directly under the control of the guardians but paid 
for by the guardians. The whole process is in the direc- 
tion of the individual treatment of each child, and in the 
direction of splitting up large institutions. 

3460. Next, you wish to deal with certified schools 
and uncertified institutions, I think?—Yes. There 
has been a very large growth of those, and very useful 
they are. , They are to my mind perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of charity working in co-operation with the Poor 
Law. Good people start these homes, we certify them, 
the guardians pay for the children going there and we 
inspect them. There were no less than 262 of those 
institutions in England last year with accommodation 
varying from six children up to 900—I am thinking 
of one of Dr. Barnardo’s. 

3461. (Mr. Bentham.) You have just mentioned 7,700 
children as being in other homes; were they in these 


_ institutions you are now speaking of ?—Yes, they were 


in the certified institutions. There were also another 3,C00 
in uncertified institutions, sent by ccnsent of the Board 
or by direction of the medical officer. There are also nine 
training ships, and the Local Government Board encourage 
the sending of the boys to the training ships very much. 

3462. (Chairman.) Do they work well ?—They work 
very well. 


3463. I suppose a considerable proportion of those 
boys go into the Mercantile Marine service? Yes, they do. 

3464. I think you have noticed that there is a ten- 
dency to aggregation ?—Yes, though the houses may 
be smaller the institutions are larger. That is a very 
natural tendency. If you have a great number of 
children together you can do them better, you can give 
them better swimming baths and a better gymnasium 
and a better incustrial training. I would like to point 
out that the Local Government Board are blamed from 
time to time for permitting this aggregation. The 
State Children’s Association protest against it, but it is, 
under the circumstances, almost inevitable. We are not 
the only ones who have that difficulty to face. Canon 
‘Barnett when he came before the Vagrancy Committee 
gave most striking evidence on the point, which I should 
like to put before this Commission. He said, in answer 
to a question that was put to him, that in his experience 
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‘no one does quite so well as a boarded-out child, Mr: James 
considering the class he comes from and the difficulties _ Stewart 
he has to start with. Dr. Barnardo, who speaks with Py; 0.B. 
unique experience, says the same. Dr. Barnardo has broken 13 Feb. 1906. 
up some of his institutions and now boards the children 
bet dae cred Dr. Barnardo, speaking to me the other 
day, said, ‘If I were starting again I would not start 
an industrial school of any sort,’ ’’ which was a very strong 
opinion in favour of boarding out. Canon Barnett was 
asked ‘‘ With regard to Dr. Barnardo’s preference for 
boarding out over institutional treatment, are you aware 
that he is extending his accommodation at Ilford ”’— 
that is a cottage home school for girls—‘“‘ to 2,000 ?”’ to 
which Canon Barnett replied: —“ Yes, he is bound to; but I 
will tell you why. He has got to raise his money and 
he is obliged to appeal to people through their eyes.” 

3465. What is the ultimate object in view for these 
children who are thus aggregated ?—They should be going 
out to service by the time they are fourteen. 

3466. At what age do they go to school ?—They begin School age 
at the ordinary school age, which is three years—which for children. 
I think should be raised to seven years, but three is the 
school age now in England. 

3467. In those homes they would be over three years 
of age before they are sent to school, would they not ?— 

Yes. They become a new class at three; they then 
become ‘“‘children of school age.” 

3468. Are children boarded out at the same age as Boarding-out 
they are sent to school ?—Yes. age. 


3469. What have you to say about the apprenticeship Apprentice- 
of pauper children, which I think is your next subject ?— neeges 
Apprenticeship has practically died out, and there are Pil Aven and 
very few of the children who are apprenticed now. The roposed 
regulations of the Local Government Board on the extensions of 
subject are antiquated, and not suitable to the present system. 
conditions. They would have been revised long ago 
but for the fact that cases of apprenticeship have now 
become rare, except in certain instances where achild isa 
cripple or something of the kind. Whatis important about 
it is the fact that we now recognise that the premium 
paid for apprenticeship may in certain cases be paid 
as a sort of allowance to the child when he is learning 
his work to enable him to get his own living; and that 
we sanction in certain cases. There have been proposals 
to extend that system considerably, as, for instance, 
that children shall be allowed to live in workhouses 
or in schools and go out as half-timers at the mills to 
learn a trade. That proposal has been made especially 
in the north of England in connection with the textile 
industries. It is a very interesting point, and it was 
quite lately considered. We managed to get the 
opinion of trade unions on the point. They were dead 
against it. One said they viewed it with detestation ; 
another one said ihey scouted the idea ; another one said 
it would be most distasteful on the grounds that it would 
be a way, as he thought, of lowering the rate of wages, and 
that in times of strike the children would still go on working 
—in effect, that they would not work with the rest of the 
trade union. All those objections are quite sound, it 
seems to me, as far as they go; anyway, the system has 
not been brought into practice, though it has been very 
much advocated. 

3470. (Mr. Bentham.) Do you remember how many 
boards of guardians have got sanction for that system ?— 

I do not, but I believe there was a case at Keighley. 


3471. (Chairman.) To whom would the half-timers’ 
wages go ?—The half-timers’ wages would go to the 
guardians for the maintenance of the children. As 
you know there is a statutory prohibition against em- 
ploying paupers for hire. 

3472. Now I think you wish to speak to us about Apprentice- 
the fishing trade ?—-Yes. A good many boys are ap- ship of 
prenticed to the fishing trade at Grimsby and other pauper 
places. Mr. Berrington, who was one of the assistant children to 
secretaries of the Board of Trade, and myself held an fishing trade. 
investigation into the whole subject at Grimsby a few 
years ago. The facts were these: There was great loss 
of life at that time, and there was a great deal of justifica- 
tion for the criticisms that were passed on the then system 
of apprenticeship to the fishing trade ; but I was always 
of opinion that those objections could be met, and that it 
was animpossible thing to stop the fishing trade altogether 
as a means of apprenticing pauper children. It is exactly 
suited for a certain type of boy. The rongh boy who is 
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no scholar, and has plenty of pluck, and does not mind 
hardship, has his exact metier there, and if his life is 
a little dangerous, his rewards are very great. Only 
the other day I saw a letter from a boy who was in one 
of the workhouse schools in my dstret in which 
he apologised to the master of the workhouse for his 
early marriage, and enclosed a cheque for £10 to be 
expended as a treat for the school children of that work- 
house. It was a very interesting letter to me. Before 
that boy was twenty-two he had made over £600. 


3473. I think the general impression is rather 
that putting young boys to an occupation of this 
kind renders them specially liable to ill-usage ?—That 
is so, but you see they have got a Board of Trade 
agent there who is a great protector; and then, when 
you have got a lot of boys together, they make a public 
opinion ; and if a skipper is cruel to an apprentice that 
skipper has a rough time of it. 


3474. On the whole, then, do you think that that is 
not a serious objection ?—Carefully watched I think 
that apprenticing him to the fishing trade is a most 
valuable means of disposing of a certain type of boy. 


3475. Who makes the selection; does the boy have 
anything to say as to his trade, or does that rest entirely 
with the guardians ?—If he is apprenticed he always 
has to consent. 


3476. (Mr. Gardiner.) In practice the boy consents 
to anything, does he not ?—No, not with regard to the 
fishing; boys very often refuse to go to that. With 
regard to ordinary businesses the boy has a choice. 


3477. (Chairman.) Do you think the consent of the 
boy is any real. check ?—Yes, because he is brought 
back again before the. indentures are completed and 
finally signed; he has a trial trip. 


3478. (Mr. Gardiner.) -Are the boys only sent on 
that trip in the summer ?—I cannot say exactly how it is 
done now. If you will read our report, you will find that 
we went into the matter pretty fully ;\ but there have 
been considerable changes since, and the Board of Trade 
will tell you all about those. 


3479. (Chairman.) Your next subject is emigration ; 
there are certain rules made by the Local Government 
Board in connection with emigration, are there not ?— 
Yes, a very important branch of the Board’s work in 
connection with children is that of emigration, which 
is nearly always to Canada. Last year I think 450 
children were so emigrated, and the year before 374 
children, at a cost of some £5,000. You willsee a com- 
plete and very excellent account of the Local Government 
Board’s relation to emigration in the evidence of Mr. 
Lawrance (who is in the Local Government Board) 
which will appear in the report of the Agricultural Colonies 
and British Settlements Committee, which will be issved 
in two or three months I think. Very briefly, the system 
is this: The Guardians write and say they wish to emi- 
grate such and such a child through an agent—the Waifs 
and Strays Society, Dr. Barnardo’s, or any of the various 
well-known agencies in Canada, We then make certain 
inquiries about the child, and the matter is referred 
in case of any difficulty to the Agent-General for Canada. 
We then get a cheque from the Guardians for the inspection 
of the child while it is in Canada. That is a new arrange- 
ment and a most beneficial one; the Guardians pay 
as much as £10 for the inspection of a very young child, 
paying less and less as the child gets older. The consent 
is then given and the order is issued and the society 
takes the child out. The children are regularly inspected 
by officers of the Canadian government, and I will bring 
with me when I next come here, the books showing 
the exact information which we get from Canada. with 
regard to each child. That information is carefully 
sifted and where necessary it is forwarded to the Guardians 
for their observations where anything requires to be done. 
Complaints have been made that it is many months before 
those reports reach the Guardians. That is so, and it is a 
matter of great difficulty to avoid it; but you must 
remember that long before the report reaches the 
Guardians, as a rule, everything that has been necessary 
has been done for the child by the Canadian Government 
agent on the other side. I think I may safely say that 
the child is amply protected, and that the system now 
works very well indeed.. The Guardians do not take full 
‘advantage of it, and they do notysend as many children 
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as one would suppose they would ; there is a sort of feeling 
that the best children are wanted in England. 


* 3480. How long has that system been in force ?—I 
think it has only been perfected since 1898. I have 
written myself to our general inspectors calling their 
attention to the details of this Canadian inspection, and 
I think you will find that probably more children will 
be emigrated. Emigration is very suitable for a certain 
class of children. 


3481. Is Canada the only Colonial Government with 
which this arrangement has so far been made ?—We do 
emigrate children to other places. For instance we 
have sent three to New Zealand and some to South 
Africa; but Canada is so much more suitable—the 
fares there are so much cheaper and the arrangements 
are so much the more perfect that practically Canada 
has monopolised the whole. 


3482. Now I think you have something to tell us about Variation 

the number of children boarded within and without the numbers: 
unions ?—I have merely to call the attention of the boarded-c 
Commission to certain facts and I will put a Table in if children. 
it seems good to you. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (12).) 
T have a list of the numbers boarded out in every year from 
1894 to 1904, from which it appears that the numbers 
boarded out outside the union were in the first year of the 
decade 1802, and in the last year of the decade 1792, showing 
a slight fall. A more considerable fall would have been 
shown if we took the years before 1894. The children 
boarded-out within the Union were, in 1894, 3,613, and in 
1904 6,280. Therefore the boarded-out children beyond the 
Union is a stationary or declining number, and the 
boarded-out children within the Union are increasing 
somewhat rapidly. 


3483. Has there been any recent change in the orders Extensiot 
on the subject ?—We have issued a new order for board- boarding: 
ing out outside the union, raising the rate of maintenance °Tder- 
and also empowering Guardians to board out children | 
who are adopted under the Poor Law Acts 1889 and 
1899. ~An order of the same sort is under consideration 
for boarding out within the union. 


3484. What were the Poor Law Acts of 1889 and Adoption 
1899 ?—Those were Acts which enabled Boards of children’ 
Guardians to adopt children, that is to say, to put them- guardian: 
selves in loco parentis in the case of any child who ap- under Po 
peared to be neglected, and to assume all the responsi- moa aa 
bilities of the parent, subject to an appeal by the parent a 
to the magistrates. The Act has made a very consider- 
able difference in the administration of the Guardians 
with regard to children, and has tended, I think, to bring 
a certain number of children into institutions. In 
1902 we had a Return of the number of children adopted 
under these Acts; I have the Return here, and it shows 
that more than 350 unions had taken action under the 
law, and that the number of children so adopted was 
more than 7000. ae 


3485. You have had a very long experience, so perhaps Subseq 
you can tell us what is the result of the training and careers « 
education of pauper children; does any considerable pauper 
portion of them in after life come back under the Poor children. 
Law ?—There is a consensus of testimony from the very 
earliest times that whatever may be the defects of our / 
Poor Law schools they have at least this one merit that 
they have dispauperised the children. If they had not 7 
done so the result would have been that in our workhouses 
we should have had a large number of able-bodied paupers, 
because, if the children brought up under the Poor Law 
came back into the workhouses, they would do so in the 
able-bodied period of life. If workhouse schools had 
failed, as they were said to have failed, is it not obvious 
that we should not have had the remarkable decline in 
able-bodied pauperism which we have had? In spite 
of that general consideration, and in spite of the specia) 
investigations to which I will allude later on you have it 
continually repeated that there is a pauper taint which _ 
never can be got rid of, that once a pauper always a pauper 
and that the Poor Law Education is a teeder of pauperism. 
Only the other day I saw a statement by a gentle- 
man who was, until the last election,a member of the 
House of Commons, and this is what he says: “ For 
many generations the Poor Law schools have been nothing 
but forcing houses for paupers. Paupers have been turned 
out machine made to one pattern.” You may imagine 
the enthusiasm with which some of us who have devoted 
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much of our lives to improving and perfecting the system 


3496. (Mr. Lansbury.) Was there not one case last Mr. James 





of pauper education receive statements like that. year ?—If the Commission pleases I ‘will arrange that Pica Se 
3486. (Mrs. Webb.) May I ask whom that statement  ©Some one or other of the inspectors shall look up these i a 
was made by ?—Mr. Louis Sinclair, the late member for ™oOdern points. 13 Feb. 1906. 


Romford. 


Henley’s 3487. (Chairman.) I think there are some returns now 
rn 18€0. that you want to refer to, are there not ?—Yes. The 
first one is Mr. Henley’s Return of 1860.* That was 


very favourable to the schools generally, as it made 
out that about five per cent. of the children came back. 
That is a creditable enough Return when you consider 
what some of those early Poor Law schools must have 
been, 
3488. Do you think that Return is reliable 7—Yes, 
subject to investigation. I am going to put before you 
a suggesticn later on for making a Return of that sort more 
conclusive and less open to criticism. 
1 3489. There is another Return on the subject to which 
‘kworth’s you wish to call our attention, is there not ?—Tbeie is 
rn, 1896. g Jater Returnt which was made in 1896 on the 
motion of Lord Warkworth. That Return was for the 
Metropolis alone. It showed the number of male or 
female inmates ot metropolitan workhouses or infirmaries 
who had been educated in workhouse schools and district 
or Poor Law schocls. According to this Return, taking 
boys and girls together the daily average number of 
children attending metropolitan separate or district Poor 
Law schools was in 1875, 8383; in 1835, 11,004; and in 
1895, 11,747. The number of inmates of metropolitan 
workhouses and infirmaries in June 1896 who had been 
educated at Poor Law schools was 435. The number 
out of the 435 inmates so educated who had become 
_ chargeable through sickness or permanent mental or 
bodily infirmity was 232; therefore the number who had 
not become chargeable through sickness or permanent 
mental or bodily infirmity was 203, which represented 
about five in every thousand of the actual number of 
adult inmates of the workhouses and infirmaries dealt 
with in the Return. Those, I think, are the only two 
general Returns on this branch of the subject which I 
can put before you. 

3490. (Miss Hill.) The first Return showed that about 
five per cent. of them came back, and the second Return 
five per thousand; therefore the second Return was 
more favourable ?—Yes. 

3491. (Mr. Gardiner.) The ficst Return, Mr. Henley’s, 
however, was for the whole country, and the second, Lord 
Warkworth’s, for London alone ?—Yes. 

3492. I should think that the country schools would 
not always compare very favourably with the London 
schools ?—I will come to that later on. 

3493. (Chairman.) Now I think you wish to refer to 
a joint Report which was made by you and Mr. Mozley 
in 1876 ?—Yes. That Report was published in the Local 

Mozley Government Board's Report of 1877. Mr. Mozley,who was 
77. an inspector of workhouse schools, and myself, took, as I 
think you will believe when you read the Report, a great 
amount of pains to find out what became of the children 
who were educated at the separate schools for Manchester 
at Swinton. That Report is wholly satisfactory, and I 
should like to quote you a sentence from it :—‘ If a boy 
in the upper or middle classes tails in an examination or 
leaves his first employer, he is not usually at once con- 
sidered to have utterly failed in life. But if a pauper 
child leaves his first place for a cause which may after all 
be the fault of his employer, who is alone left to tell the 
tale, and is then lost sight of under a stupid and mechanical 
system of visiting, he is promptly written down as a 
discredit to his school, and is perhaps printed in a blue 
book as a striking instance of the evil results of pauper 
school training.” I adhere to that exactly now as I did 
when we wrote it, 
Law 3494. (Mrs. Webb.) Would it be possible to get any 
tenand information as to the number of county scholarships 
ty taken by pauper children; I believe none are taken 
8 in London ?—You will find in Sir William Chance’s 
em PS book on “Children under the Poor Law” instances 
given of many children who have won prizes for technical 
education. 
3495. There is now about £4,000 a year given in London 
in these scholarships, but no pauper children at present 
have taken them I believe ?—I cannot speak as to that. 


* H.C. 496—1861. tT H.C. 308—1896. 
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3497. (Chairman.) Supposing a boy after leavin 
school is put out to employment and loses his first diauicesl an 
employment, is there any machinery attached to the negra Pe, 
Poor Law which would find him other employment ?— child by first 
If the visiting of the children is properly done the persons employer. 
who have to keep their eye on that child would find 
another place for him. In some cases the guardians 
have made actual arrangements with working boys’ 
homes, and so on, to take in children who have lost 
their first berth and to look after them till they find 
another situation. 

3498. (Mr. Booth.) Is the employer hound to com- 
munieate the fact to the guardians if he wishes to dismiss 
a boy ?—In every decently administered union that is 
one of the conditions of taking the child. 


3499. (Miss Hill.) 


And in the case of a girl you M.A.B.Y.S. 
have the M.A.B.Y S. 


Society, have you not ?—Yes, in Society. 


London. 
3500. (Chairman.) You now wish to mention a Mr. Murray 
Report on the country unions by Mr. Murray Browne’s 


Browne, I think ?—Yes.. Mr. Murray Browne made a '°P°t: 
Report on the country unions, and two years 
before that one of the schools inspectors had done the 

same thing. He took a certain number of selected 
unions and traced the children. Mr. Murray Browne 

kept the old Eton School Lists, and he was very 

fond of saying that he was quite sure that the ordinary 
pauper school did not turn out as many failures as a big 
English public school, and he was ready to demonstrate 

that with numberless instances. 


3501. I think you have found other evidence to the Evidence of 

same effect which has been given by other inspectors ?— general. 
There are three instances that I have been able to extract 128pectors 
from the Blue Books. Mr. Lockwood says, in the 22nd ne Tent 
Report of the Local Government Board, speaking of Peace of 
the numberof people in fifty-four workhouses who Poor Law 
had been educated at pauper schools:—‘‘ It will be children. 
seen from this return that on a given day there 
were, in fifty-four workhouses with a total of 5,550 adult 
inmates, sixty-seven men who in childhood received a 
workhouse education, but of these twenty-four only 
can be set down as responsible failures, the destitution 
of the remaining forty-three being caused by mental 
or physical infirmities which would in any case prevent 
their being self-supporting.” “In the 25th Report of 
the Local Government Board Mr. Baldwyn Fleming 
speaks to the same effect—‘‘ Out of 784 workhouse 
inmates there are, according to the above returns, about 
thirty children who may be, fairly counted as failures. 
Then in the 24th Report of the Local Government Board 
I say this :—“ It is frequently alleged with much assur- 
ance, and in spite of clouds of witnesses to the contrary, 
that children who are educated at a workhouse school 
generally return to the workhouse and make ‘it their 
home ; and past experience makes it: probable that the 
allegation will continue to ‘be made and to-be believed. 
. . . Misrepresentations of this kind must be endured, 
however mischievous they may be.” © That return 
is pretty much to the same effect. 


3502. Now we come to the question raised by Visitation of 
case boys and girls 


Miss Hill, namely, what is done in the 
of the girls ?—There is the Association for Befriending in service. 
Young Servants, the secretary of which, Miss Poole, 
undertakes the visiting of the girls for, I think, most of 

the unions, and her Report is published in the Board’s 

Annual Report. I might say that there is another 
institution of the same soré which has been started lately 

for the visiting of Poor Law boys. 


3503. (Miss Hill.) Do you know whether that insti- 
tution confines itself to London ?—I do not : I only heard 
of it the other day. 


3504. (Mr. Booth.) Does that visitation take the place 
of inspection by the guardians ?—I think they undertake 
the charge from the guardians, but you will no doubt hear 
Miss Poole, and by this time she may be able to give you 
some valuable and much needed assistance in comparing 
the future of girls educated in different institutions, 
whether, for instance, the scattered home girls do better 
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Mr. James system of inspection of children sent out from workhouses 3517. Does the doctor give the medicine, or does he give 
Stewart I ever knew was that at the Warren Farm schools at a prescription which is taken to an anothecary ?—A 
Davy, C.B. Brighton—an institution which I do earnestly hope some doctor who is a district medical officer would, I take it, in 
13 Feb. 1906 of the Commission will visit. The work was undertaken n2arly all cases do his own dispensing. 
____ by _ two lady guardi:ns, who did it most extraordinarily 3518. Have these medical officers the right to superan- 
Warren well and kept every single return. There are 300 children yuation ?—Yes, under the new Act. 
Farm School, in the school and the buildings are inferior, but we have 3519. Is any portion of the salary paid out of the 





or to board one out or to send one to a training-ship. We 
have got the name of every boy who has been there for many 
years. Seven out of ten of the boys can play a musical 
instrument ; they all have a chance of learning to draw ; 
and for the ones that can play we have a continual demand 
from the colonels of regiments, who value those boys as 
recruits. The last boy we sent out before I left the dis- 
trict earned 12s. 6d. his very first week as a finisher, I 
think they called him, that is making boots on piece-work. 
We have quite a farm there and a good many cows, and 
a boy I knew very well, who was asort of half-baked lad, 
but who knew cows well, in a very short time was getting 
18s. a week as a boy in a milkman’s place. 


3505. (Chairman.) Do you wish to make any statement 
on the visiting of Poor Law girls and boys in 
scattered homes ?—I should like to mention one more 
of the schools that I have been interestedin. That was at 
Chatham, in the middle of an urban population. Every- 
body knows what sort of folk the Chatham people are. 
The boys as they played in the yards were right under the 
infirmary windows, and right under the windows of the 
lunatic wards. They did not go out to school, but they 
had a master and a matron who knew their business. I 
investigated pretty carefully the circumstances of those 
children who had been sent out to service, and I can 
say that practically they all did well. What struck me 
most was that year after year those boys used to win the 
Association Football Challeng: Cup of the Boys’ League 
at Chatham, and they used to come pretty near to winning 
the cricket cup. I have seen those boys, pauper boys of 
inferior parents and suffering under every disability, beat 
at football the sons of the Royal Engineers. Draw your 
own conclusion as to the training those boys must have 
had to make up for heredity. 


3506. (Lhe O’Conor Don.) I think you mentioned the 
other day that you have not in England, as we have in 
Ireland, dispensary districts 7—-We only have them in 
London. 


3507. What do you do in substitution for them in the 
country ?—We have Poor Law medical officers, to each of 
whom is assigned a district of suitable size. They attend 
upon the poor people who are either upon the permanent 
poor list or who have an order from the relieving officer or 
the guardians which entitles them to medical attendance. 


3508. Do they attend the poor at their homes ?—Yes. 


3509. Is there any particular place where the poor can 
go and meet the medical officer ?—No, not generally 
speaking. 

3510. What is the usual size of these districts ?—We 
have to sanction them, and we take great care that they 
are not too large. We have some regulations on the 
subject. However, in sparsely populated districts, it 
would be impracticable to insist upon the same sort of 
size for each district. The size contemplated by the 
regulations in ordinary circumstances is an area not ex- 
ceeding 15,000 acres in extent, nor with a population of 
more than 15,000. 


3511. What do you cail these doctors —parish doctors? 
—District medical officers. 


3512. Are they appointed by the guardians ?—Yes. 


3513. What is about their usual salary ?—The salary 
varies with the district. Wealways try to get an adequate 
salary. 


2514. What would b3 the range ?—It would be from 
£10 to £150, generally speaking. In a few urban districts 
the medical officers devote their whole time to their 
duties, and then the salaries are larger. 


3515. Have you any under £100 a year ?—There would 
be some. 


3516. How do they manage with regard to the drugs if 
there is no dispensary ; how is the medicine got ?—The 
medical officer makes his arrangements just as he would 
for his private patients, f 


Brighton. never had for years to send a child to a certified home Imperial Exchequer ?—No, not now. 


3520. Then it is all on the rates ?—Yes, but then you 
sce the rates are assisted by the Exchequer grant. 


3521. Was it at any time a special charge upon the 
Smperial Exchequer ?—No, I think not. 


3522. (Sir Samuel Provis.) There was a grant, was there 
not ?—There was a special grant ad hoc, but we never 
controlled these salaries through the grant, as we con- 
trolled the salaries of medical officers of health. 


3523. (The O’Conor Don.) In Ireland half the salaries Grant 
are paid out of the Imperial Exchequer ; have you nothing towards 


of that sort in England ?—Not for the Poor Law service. 5#'aries 
district 


3524. Do you think it is a good system to have a portion medical 
of the payment made out of the Imperial Exchequer ?— ofticers | 
There are many objections to it, among others the objection Ireland. 
to the constant supervision necessary, and the objection 
that there is a tendency to extravagance. You may 
remember that the system was very much attackel by 
Lord Randolph Churchill some years ago. I might add 
that the district medical officers must be resident in their 
districts, and that the Board take a great deal of pains 
to ensure, as far as they can, that these officers shall be 
accessible to the poor. 


3525. Turning to another point in your previous ex- Merits c 
amination, you mentioned to us that out-door relief relief in 
was sometimes given in kind and sometimes in money ; and relic 
which do you think is the best system ?—I am not quite Money. 
orthodox about that. The doctrine is that relief in kind 
is a self-acting test of destitution, as it has been called, 
and that it is less likely to be abused than relief in money. 
Speaking for myself, I think on the whole that if a man 
can be trusted to receive out-door relief at all he can be 
trusted to have it in money, and if he cannot be trusted 
to have it in money he had better get an order for the 
workhouse. It is only in exceptional cases that I should 
advocate the giving of relief in kind, as, for instance, when 
there is sickness in the house which requires some par- 
ticular form of food. It always presents this other diffi- 
culty to my mind: under the orders of the Board half the 
relief must be given in kind in the case of out-door relief 
given to an able-bodied man. When that half was fixed 
the price of bread was very much higher than it is now. 

Those men do not want all that relief in kind; what 
they want is some money to pay their lodgings. 


3526. (Mrs. Webb.) Would you be in favour of giving 
milk ?—I think so, in the case of children. That would 
be an exceptional thing. I am more in favour of leaving 
that matter entirely to the discretion of the guardians, 
than o! taking the old line. 


3527. (The O’Conor Don.) You do not think it leads 
to economy to have it in kind rather than in money ?— 
I do not. The difficulties of distribution are very con- 
siderable, as I have pointed out. } 


3528. Turning now to your. evidence of to-day, are Proporti 
the children in country workhouse ever sent out to the Poor La 
ordinary day schools of the neighbourhood ?—Nearly children 
all of them are. Out of the whole 59,000 children who Workhot 
are on the books I think there are only 800 children now *°"°* 
who are in schools inside the workhouse. 


3529. Then nearly all of them join with the other chil- 
dren in the ordinary schools ?—Over 17,000 do. 


3530. Do you think that is a good system ?—It is 
an admirable system, and one which the Board has 
advocated for many years. It has enabled us to go on 
with existing workhouse schools in many a case where 
we should have had to shut those up and go to the 
expense of building separate schools. 


3531. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) In regard to the clothes (jothes 
worn by those children, is there not some distinction by work 
made ; is it not the case thatin some districts the children house — 
go to school in ordinary clothes, and in some they go to children 
school in special clothes ?—More than ever the intelligent 
matrons are dressing the children like other children. I 
should like to add this, that I think when the Commission 
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go to see for themselves some country workhouses they 
will be struck, as I am, with the goodness of the matrons 
to the children and to the old people. 


3532. (Mr. Lansbury.) I think you said there were only 
800 children who were not going to the ordinary schools ? 
—Who are at schools inside the workhouse. 


3533. There would be a larger number than that who 
are going to schools belonging to the guardians—schools 
that are under the Poor Law ?—About 16,000. 


3534. (Dr. Downes.) Following up The O’Conor Don’s 
questions as to drugs, there are one or two points which 
might perhaps be cleared up. I believe that in many 
unions the guardians find the expensive drugs ?—They 


do in the workhouses, and I think they find cod-liver Mr. /ames 
oil and some other things for the out-door poor. moe 
af, (eds 
3535. That is for the district medical officers ?—Yes. sige 
3536. In some cases they have arrangements, have 13 Feb. 1906. 
they not, with a chemist to make up the medicines pre- aye 
scribed by the district medical officer ?—That is probable. 
but I cannot recall a case of the kind. 
3537. I think you may take it from me that it is so. 
In some of the larger unions they find all the drugs and 
have a dispenser, do they not ?—They do in London. 
That would only be done in the very large unions. 
3538. It is also don2 in a few unions in the countrv. is it 
not ?—Yes. 


Mr. Broox Kircutn, called ; and Examined. 


3539. (Chairman.) You are the architect of the Local 
Government Board ?—I am. 

3540. How long have you held that post ?—I have been 
architect to the Local Government Board for four years, 
previously to which I was assistant architect for eight years. 
J have been at the Board for twelve years. 

3541. You have handed in a memorandum epitomising 
the nature of your work. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. 
VI. (A).) This Commission are very much interested in 
ascertaining what checks on expenditure the Local Gov- 
ernment Board have over the local authorities. It 
seems to me that your ordinary work would not in any 
sense be of a contentious character, but where it was 
contentious it would arise from one of two sets of cir- 
cumstances, either where the proposals put forward to you 
were not up to date, or, on the other hand, where they 
would be in your judgment extravagant ?—That is so. 

3542. Would that roughly epitomise the two classes 
of special work that you have to do ?—Yes, I think that 
would very roughly. The relationship is a very amiable 
one between the architect’s department and the boards of 
guardians with whom we come into contact, and we are 
very desirous that it should always be so. We rather hold 
ourselves open to be a kind of department to give as much 
assistance as we can to boards of guardians, and not to 
interfere unnecessarily with their work. Where we do 
come into contact with them, is generally when they want 
to spend too much money and we feel it is our duty and it 
is desirable that there should be a check placed upon their 
expenditure. That is, I think, the main cause of conten- 
tion that arises between us and boards of guardians. 
There are also minor questions : questions of the suitability 
of buildings and the type of buildings to be put up, and the 
number of buildings and similar kindred questions. 
There are sometimes contentious matters arising in con- 
nection with loan periods, but none of great importance, 
On the whole, I think I may say our relationship with 
boards of guardians is a very amiable one. 


3543. I suppose the number of cases in which the 
proposals made did not seem adequate, are few ?— 
Yes. Of course, that does not concern us _ s0 
very closely as it concerns the inspectors of the 
board. The question of adequacy of accommoda- 
tion is a question that is generally in the hands 
of the general inspectors of the board or the medical 
inspectors of the board. If it appeared to us that any 
scheme was inadequate in its accommodation, we 
should at once point it out. 


3544. In dealing with proposals which are inadequate 
you have the advantage of the advice, experience and 
opinion of the inspectors ?—Yes. 

3545. Turning to the question of cost, which seems 
mote difficult, you have I suppose, to rely more on your 
own opinion and the opinion of your department ?— 
We would rely entirely on our opinion in the 
matter of ‘cost. 

3546. Assuming that the plans of a building came 
forward, the cost of which you thought was dispropor- 
tionate to the object, you would object to them or point 
out your reasons for thinking them extravagant ?— 
Yes. If it appeared to us to be unusually expensive, 
we should report to the board that the plans were 
expensive. 

3547. Do cases often occur where you have to make 
that class of report ?—They are very frequent. In fact, I 


may say that almost every case that comes before us is Myr. Brook 
criticised and dealt with from the point of view ofreducing Kitchin. 
the scope of the scheme in order to reduce the expenditure, are 
not always because it appears to us to be an extravagant 13 Feb. 1906. 
plan, but because it appears to us very often that there a 
might be a reduction. 


3548. I suppose that the cost per pauper of housing Jyerease in 
accommodation is steadily rising ?—Yes, it is rising gost of - 
very steadily indeed, and it has risen ever since poor buildings. 
law buildings were constructed. Ihave astatement* here 
which I shall be pleased to hand in, if it is of any value, 
which would show the price per bed in various por law 
institutions from a quite early period. 

3549. I think that would interest the Commission 
very much ?—I have it in different schedules of subjects, 
that is to say, I have one for infirmaries, I have one for 
workhouses, and I have one for cottage homes. I handed 
one in at the Vagrancy Committee on the costs of vagrant 
wards. [ have also the cost of some outside institutions 
for the purposes of comparison with poor law institutions, 
which I think might perhaps be of interest to this Com- 
mission, and I should be pleased to hand those in. I 
have also the cost of some few, I have only been able 
to get four, reformatory schools which have been erected 
in late years under the Home Office, and for the purpose 
of comparison it is rather, an interesting statement, 
although it is on a very small scale. I may perhaps 
mention that the cost per head of the voluntary schools Cog¢ per bed 
at Exeter built under the Home Office was £106 per bed ; of various 
an industrial school built at Birmingham was also £106 non-poor law 
per bed for 150 children ; a school under the local author- institutions. 
ity, that is the school board, in South Wales, for 100 
children, cost £155 per bed; and a small school under 
the local authority at Brighton cost £220 per bed. 

3550. (Mr. Gardiner.) Does that mean the local educa- 
tion authority ?—Ye3. That is rather an interest’ng 
statement because though, as I said, the instances are 
very few, it shows that there is rather a large increase 
in the cost under the local authority compared with 
the cost under a voluntary management. The first two 
cases which were £106 per bed were voluntary manage- 
ment; the last two cases, which were £155 and £220 
per bed, are local management. 

3551. (Chairman.) In making your comparison you 
have only taken the cost per bed; have you any data. 
for estimating the class of accomm) lation provided at 
that cost in each case ?—No, these voluntary schools 
do not come under us at all. This is a statement 
taken out from the Home Offic» inspector’s report 
for 1902 and 1903, and that is all I have got. It 
is simply taken out of that, and those are all the particu- 
lars I have. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VI. (B).) 

3552. I assume in London certain spec al considerations goin] 
may affect the cost of buildings. For example, if a pe oes for 
building has a very fine frontage in a big central street, I increased 
suppose some allowance would be made for that fact if cost of build- 
the elevation was of asomewhat more expensive character ings in 
than buildings of that kind usually are ?—Yes, some slight London. 
allowance is madeforthat. Itsometimes happens that the 
land owner has put certain clauses into the agreement of 
purchase or in the lease of the land which necessitates a 
building of a certain amount of pretention—perhaps 
I ought not to say pretention. 





* See papers handed in by Mr. Davy, C.B. (Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. V. (2 to 5).) 
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3553. The bu !ding must be devoid of ugliness ?—Yes, 
Kitchin. 


that is the way Ishould like to putit. That, of course, has 
a slight effect upon the cost, but I think I may say that 
the elevations of buildings are not a very material matter 
Architect’s in the cost of buildings either in London or in the prov- 
practice with inces. We are very careful to see that the elevation 
regard to is kept very plain, and we at once strike out any superfluous 
elevation, ornament or any superfluous materials or any materials 
[aaa as to which a change might render the building rather 
buildings. less expe isive. 2 

3554. Have you had any cases where a local authority 
has been recalcitrant as regards the suggestions or views 
of the architect's department ?—Yes, generally they 
are rather recalcitrant. 


13 Feb. 1906. 


Enforcement 
of architect’s 
objections to 
guardians’ 


3555. I meant by recalcitrant, where you have failed 
schemes. 


to enforce the wishes of the department ?—There are 
cases where we have compromised. As a rule, they 
fall in with and meet us in any reasonable recommenda- 
tions that we make, and I think as a rule, although there 
are exceptions, they are quite willing to take reasonable 
steps to reduce buildings if we say they are too expensive. 
If we point out they are too expensive, they will consider 
it and they will bring it down wherever they can. On the 
other hand, we do have cases where boards are very 
obstinate, and once they have made up their mind to 
carry out a building in a certain manner, it. is very 
difficult to get them to alter that opinion. 


3556. The only power you have, if ultimately you 
cannot come to an agreement, is to advise the Board not 
to grant the loan ?—Yes, I think that is the extreme 
power that we have; to withhold the sanction of a loan, 
and that is a course that has been taken in extreme cases. 

Proposal to 3557 
inspect build- 
ings in course 
of erecti n., 


You have had a long experience, four years as 
head of your department and eight years in a subordinate 
capacity; assuming that you had power to alter the 
regulations, have you any suggestions to make by which 
to give yourself and your department more control over 
local authorities ?—Yes. We have not very much 
eontrol over local authorities on the whole, and I think 
if we had power to examine buildings during the course 
of construction we should perhaps have rather a greater 
control over the excess expenditure which so often arises 
in connection with poor law buildings. At the present 
time, directly the scheme has passed from the architect’s 
department, it has passed out of it altogether, in a great 
majority of cases; we very often never hear of it again. 
We do not even know whether the building. has actually 
been built or not, unless it happens that I go down into 
the-district and see it, and we have no information as_to 
the progress of the building or as to. the actual comple- 
tion, or as to whether the money spent has been properly 
spent upon it. Those are matters that are left entirely 
in the hands of the local authorities. 


Peeedare 3558. Assuming that you give your assent to a build- 
when cost of ing and that the cost of construction very largely exceeds 
buildings the estimate, what power have you then ?—They would 
exceeds sum apply to the Local Government Board for sanction for 
sanctioned. the additional expenditure. 


3559. I assume that constantly occurs ?—Yes, that 
occurs very frequently. 


3560. I presume it is as a rule very difficult for the 
Local Government Board to do anything else than assent 
to the additional cost ?—Yes, it is very difficult indeed, 
the money has been spent, the work has been done, so 
what can the Board do?—They can only surcharge. 
I fancy that is the only step they can take, and then 
we know, I think, pretty well what happens when there 
is a surcharg2; it is eventually sanctioned unless there 
is fraud or something of that kind. 


3561. Your suggestion is that you should have more 
power during construction or after the plans have been 
sanctioned ?—I think if we had more power after the 
plans were sanctioned we should be in a better position 
to deal with these excess expenditure cases. The Board, 
too, would be in a better position. 

Existing 3562. Otherwise do you think, looking to the diffi- 
checks on ex- culty there is in controlling local authorities, the system 
penditur~. — of check works fairly well ?—I do not think it does work 
very well. I do not think there is enough check 
upon local expenditure upon buildings. We can only 
check the expenditure after it has been spent. That 
is what it amounts to, we cannot check the actual 
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expenditure. Of course there are cases where we are ab‘e 

to check expenditure, where boards of guardians come 

to us properly to obtain sanction to the expenditure 

before the money is spent, but in a very large number | 
of cases the money is spent before the Board knows any- 

thing about it, and then it cannot be checked. 


3563. You have no suggestions to make as regards 
the procedure preliminary to the sanction of a building, 
but your suggestions relate to what may occur after- 
wards ?—Yes. 


3564. To put it in another way, you think the system “4 
works fairly well as regards the sanction and checking 
of the original expenditure ?—Yes. 


3565. But not with regard to the dealing with any Proposal to 
excess which may afterwards arise ?—Yes, that is so. inspect buik 
There is practically nothing to prevent an excess arising. gS In cour 
As I say, if an officer were to go down and examine the of erection. 
building during its construction and examine the accounts, | 
and have statements put before him as to the money . 
that had been spent on the building, there would be | 
some check. | 


— 


3566. Would that necessitate a large increase of staff? fxtra staff 
—Yes, it would necessitate a travelling inspector of some needed. 
sort. 

3567. Not more than that ?—That would depend a 
good deal upon whether every building that was erected 
had to be inspected, or whether certain buildings only. 

Of course there are a great many small cases which really © 
might be left entirely in the hands of the guardians and 
their advisers to deal with. 


> i 
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3568. A comparatively small increase of staff would 
give you this additional check, assuming you had the 
power of stopping the excess ?—Yes. It is difficult’ to 
say exactly what staff would be required, but some in- 
crease of the staff would be necessary in order to deal 
with” it. : 

3569. You cannot anticipate what amount of building 
would be in progress at a certain time ?—That is so.” 
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og 
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3570. (Sir. Samuel Provis). This Commission is only Non-Poor 
concerned with Poor Law work, but you have other Law woul 
duties besides those connected with the Poor Law, I architect. — 


apprehend ?—Yes, we have a considerable amount of 
work in connection with bye-laws and local Acts, in con- | 
nection with Public Health matters, such as the erection , 


of isolation hospitals, mortuaries and kindred subjects ; : 
also a certain amount of work in connection with the 
housing of the working classes and general questions 
that- arise on sanitary matters in connection with build- 
ings come before us. : 


3571. The statutory requirements with regard to Local 
the works to be carried out, say, under the Sanitary Acts Government 
and the Poor Law Acts are different, are they~not? Board’s  — 
There is a good deal more need for supervision in the case Check on 
of plans for a workhouse than there would be for a work Sage 
which is carried out by a sanitary authority ?—Cer- buildings. 
tainly. The architect’s department is much more closely 
in touch with the Poor Law administration of the | Ay 
country than with the sanitary administration of. the ~ 
country (under the Public Health Acts). 


3572. It is the case, is it not, that, speaking generally, 
the consent of the Local Government Board would only 
be necessary toa building put up by a sanitary author- 
ity, if a loan was required ?—Yes, that is so. © 


3573. But in the case of a Poor Law building their 
sanction would be necessary, although no loan was re- 
quired ?—Yes. 


~ 
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3574. Have you any opinion as to whether it is neces- 
sary that quite as much distinction should be made in 
the two cases ? For instance, supposing that the sanction 
of the Local Government Board were required for all 
plans for Poor Law buildings,'is it your view that their 
sanction need be also given to the actual expenditure, 
although it may not be for the purpose of a loan ?— 
In the case of Poor Law buildings I think it is necessary f 
that it should be. Our inspectors and the Board gene- 
rally are so closely in touch with Boards of Guardians 
that it seems to me that it would be absolutely essential 
that all expenditure should be sanctioned whether by 
loan, or whether by order or letter of the Board. 


= : 
See el 


Cause of in- 

3575. The attention of the Commission has been a creased ex- 
good deal drawn to the increase of expenditure in con- penditure u1 
nection with Poor Law buildings. Is it your view that buildings. 


ect of : 
ssification 
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unnecessary buildings are proposed by boards of guard- 
ians, or that the increase of cost is to be attributed to 
the greater expenditure proposed on particular bu ld- 
ings ?—I think it is due chiefly to the expenditure on 
particular buildings. Of course the number of — buildings 
that comprise an institution such as a workhouse has 
very largely increased in the last fifty or sixty years. 
Formerly, in 1836 or 1837, when the Poor Law Com- 
missioners were first encouraging local authorities to 
build workhouses, their idea was to build simply one 
building, and that is wkat was done; one building was 
built,.and in it all classes were put. Nowin 1906 if a new 
workhouse has to be built, it comprises anything from 
twenty to forty detached buildings, and we find, I think, 
that the tendency is to increase the number of buildings 
more than to increase the class of buildings that is put up. 


3576. These separate buildings are for separate classes, 
are they not ?—Yes. 

3577. What occasions there being so large a number 
of separate buildings ?—The tendency has been ever 
since Poor Law buildings began to be erected to divide 
up the accommodation, to divide up the indoor paupers. 
First of all, the sick were divided up, and then the able- 
bodied became divided into different classes. Then the 
sick became divided again into such classes as maternity 
classes and special cases ; foul cases, itch cases, venereal 
cases. All this was tending to divide and segregate 
the indoor pauperism, and it was all tending very much 
to increase the cost. Then, again, of course there were 
further developments in divisions: the children were 
taken away: people were received in separate build- 
ings: nurses were taken out of the main building and 
housed in nurses homes, and so on and so on. With 
each dissection, or whatever you may call it, the cost 
went up, and the larger the number of buildings that 
were put up the greater the cost ; and that tendency has 
been increasing ever since Poor Law buildings began to 
be put up. 


BAkerin of 3578. You tell us in paragraph 11 of your Memor- 
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andum that workhouse buildings are not exempt from 
Jocal bye-laws. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable 
that they should be ?—No, I do not think under the 
present system it is desirable that they should be exempt. 
We depend very largely on the local authorities to check 
matters of detail in Poor Law buildings under their powers 
under the Public Health Act by which they get their 
bye-laws. I think if they did not come within the scope 
of the bye-laws, it would throw a very great deal of re- 
sponsibility on the Board in the matter of a lot of details. 


3579. Such matters as the thickness of walls ?—The 
thickness of walls, and the sizes of timbers, the height 
of floors, the construction of roofs, and such matters 
as that, as well as sanitary details. 


3580. Supposing there were the supervision or inspection 
during the actual construction of the building which you 
were referring to just now, would that at all affect your 
view?—In that case, we should havea better opportunity 
of judging of details, and it might be possible then, I 
think, to allow buildings of this kind to be exempt. Of 
course they very nearly are exempt. If we were a De- 
partment of State, they would be exempt. because they 
would be sanct:oned by a Department of State, but as it 


_ is, they are not. If they were under the Home Office, 
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I take it they would be exempt from local bye-laws, 
but that, as I say, increases the responsibility. — 


3581. Practically, would you think there would be a good 
deal of difficulty in supervision by the central authority 
of the erection of local buildings ?—It would have to 
be a general supervision. Of course it could not be a very 
detailed supervision ; that would have to be left still to 
the local architect. It would not dispense with the local 
architect ; he would have to be responsible for all details, 
and we should inspect with a view of seeing whether they 
were carrying out the plans in accordance with the Koard’s 
approval. 

3582. Jt would be an inspection rather than supervision? 
—Yes. 

3583. What were you contemplating as _ precisely 
the result of the inspection? Was it that you 
thought the Board would be in a stronger position to 
refuse an application for a further loan for the excess 
cost 7—Yes. I think it would have the tendency of 
making boards of guardians more careful in the matter 
of excess cost, and of avoiding extras. 


3584. So that the excess cost would be reduced ?— 


Yes, I think it would have the effect of checking the Mr. Brook 
excess cost. Kitchin. 


3585. You tell us in paragraph 19 of your Memorandum j3 prep, 1906. 
that fifty years are allowed for the purchase of land; = _ 
if the guardians asked for sixty years, would they get Period of 
it ?—Yes, I think the policy of the Board is to «allow loans for 
sixty years where boards of guardians ask for it or press purchase of 
for it. land. 

3586. Sixty years being the maximum period allowed 
by the Statute ?—Yes, that is so. 

3587. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Do you think it might tend Possii ility of 

to economy if you had model plans in your Department “ model 
which were sent to the guardians to use ?7—We have plans” for 
had some experience of model plans. We have issued wor hous 
model plans for isolation hospitals, and I take it on the wee 
whole it has had the effect of reducing the expenditure. 
We have also issued model plans for cottage homes,* but 
we find that it is rather difficult to get local authorities 
always to agree with a stereotyped plan from a central 
authority. I think sometimes they take it as perhaps 
a little bit of offence to have plans sent to them when 
they have their own local experts to advise them. We 
have had one or two cases where there has been a little 
friction over model plans. 


3588. Supposing it were the universal practice, and 
they had to show reasons for departing from the model 
plans, it might work smoothly perhaps ?—Yes, but 
it would not be possible to do it, I think, in the 
case of workhouses, because there is such an enormous 
variation in the size of workhouses. A workhouse 
for a small number is such a. very different thing to a 
workhouse for a large number that there would have to 
be a very large number of plans in order to cover the 
whole ground. There would always be the difficulty of 
selecting the right plan, and whatever stereotyped plan 
was made, it would be certain not to meet all the re- 
quirements of each particular union. 


3589. You think it could not be easily modified ?—It Official 
could. be done in detail, and we are doing it in detail. A ™emoran- 
memorandum has been prepared which I think perhaps the eee yen 
Board will issue giving plans of infirmaries of different sizes ¢,,.. a 
and for different purposes. There are seven or eight infirmaries. 
different plans, and the idea is that any board of guardians 
who want assistance or intend to build an infirmary shall 
have a copy of this sent to them, and they shall build up 
their infirmary on these model plans if one particular plan 
does not suit them. That is not done at the present time, 
but I hope it will be done in the case of infirmaries. In the 
case of workhouses, I think it is rather more difficult. 

3590. Would you say with regard to such institutions as Comparison. 
infirmaries and consumptive sanatoria, that the scale of of cost of 
expense is very much set by what has been done by volun- ea Law 
tary institutions ? Does it follow them pretty closely ?— Gate ae 
The rise in the cost of hospitals of that kind follows the holpibatse 
rise in the cost of general ho -pitals, but it is very much j 
lower all through. 

3591. It is much lower ?—Yes, the cost of Peor Law 
infirmaries is much lower than the cost cf general hospitals. 

3592. Would that be in the construction or in the appli- 
ances and furnishing ?—General construction, and largely 
in the amount of cubic space per bed and the amount of 
floor space per bed; that is all on a much larger scale in 
the general hospitals ; also in the style of the buildings. 

The style in the general hospitals is very much better than 
the style of the workhouse infirmaries. 


3593. It is the case, is it not, that in workhouse in- 
firmaries there is better accommodation for nurses, and so 
on, than there is sometimes in the hospitals ?—Yes, that 
is so. There has been a great improvement and develop- 
ment in the housing ot nurses in workhouse infirmaries of 
late years, and that, I may say, is tending very much to 
increase the general cost of Poor Law infirmaries. 

3594. (Mr. Gardiner.) How far is this increase in cost Effect of cost. 
due to the increase in wages ? Do you state that in the of wages and 
Return you are going to give us ?—I have a diagram here materials on 
which shows the fluctuation of building materials and the increased 
fluctuation of wages. This one of wages has been very rah geen : 
roughly drawn out, but I could have it drawn out more a 
carefully ; it gives the rise from 1887 to the present day, 
and from 1887 it went up step by step without any diminu- 
tion till it reached its present rate. The increase on the 
percentage is from 84 to 100 in less than twenty years. 

(See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No VI. (C and D).) 


See paper handed in by Mr. Davy, C.B. (Appendix Vol. 
I. (A), No. V. (2¢).) 
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Mr. Brook 3595. (Dr. Downes.) That is wages ?—Yes. you, is it your experience that the cost in the first in- Under- 
Kitchin, 3596. Have you got materials ?—The fluctuation in stance is very commonly under-estimated ?—Yes, it is eStimatior 
13 Feb. 1906, Materials is shown by this diagram. It gives.six different very commonly under-estimated, particularly if there is se A : 
Ce ee building materials, wood, slates, iron, lead, bricks, and a competition; then it is more under-estimated than 8 
Portland cement. It shows the rise for the ten years 1895 ever. 
to the present day, and you will see from this table that 3610. So that the guardians in the first instance are, 
there was an enormous rise in 1900, snd that it subse- ag far at the estimates before them go, not fully aware 
quently fell in nearly all these materials. of what the thing is going to lead to ?—No, not as a 
3597. (Mr. Bentham.) What locality are those prices body. 
for ?—These are London PENCE. ir ; 3611. (Mr. Gardiner.) Do I understand from that 
Effect of 3598. (Mr. Gardiner.) In your opinion would a public that certain members of the board are, and some are 
public inquiry as regards these loans be of any influence in re- yot ?—Some of them are sufficiently knowing, I think, 
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straining extravagance ?—It might have this effect that it 
would bring the matter more closely before the persons 
who had to pay for it, but whether they are sufficiently 
keen on the point to take any notice is a question that I am 
not able to answer. 

3599. It might lead, might it not, to their supporting 
your view, or that of whoever held the inquiry, as against 
that of the local authority ?—Yes, it might in that case. 
It would make it very much more difficult to deal with 
Poor Law buildings, or the sanctioning of Poor Law 
buildings, if every expenditure had to be the subject ot an 
inquiry. 

3600. Every big expenditure ?—Yes. 

3601. Are you ever asked to advise as to the choice of 
architects ?—Yes, occasionally. 

3602. Would it be a good thing, in your opinion, it your 
Department were more frequently consulted? The diffi- 
culty that occurs to me is this; supposing a board of 
guardians find themselves faced by the necessity o: build- 
ing a new infirmary and no member of the board had had 
any experience of building infirmaries at all and they all 


to know that the cost is under-estimated, and cases 
have come before the Local Government Board where 
guardians have kept the estimate as low as possible in 
order not to frighten the ratepayers. 


3612. (Dr. Downes.) Eventually those guardians 
come for an additional loan ?—Then they come for an 
additional expenditure loan; the building has been 
built, as they get money enough in hand in many cases 
to carry out the building (for the contractor is not paid 
his last instalment until the building has been finished 
some months); by that time the money has been spent 
and they have been to the Board and got their addi- 
tional loan. 


3613. It becomes very difficult for the Board to deal 
with such a case ?—Very difficult. 


3614. Does not all that tend to keep the ratepayers 
very much in the dark as to what the actual cost of the 
buildings is ?—Yes. The ratepayers seem to me to be 
entirely in the dark with regard to the cost of buildings. 
I do not know whether they mind that. 


3615. With regard to the plans themselves, is it the Nature of 


felt they must have a really good architect to do it, they do 
practice of your Department, in the case of all large plans aske 


not know whom to go to, and very often it might be that 
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some local person is given the job and he has never built 
an infirmary in his life ?—That is what very often happens. 
It would be difficult for us to settle who was to be the 
architect, because whoever was appointed architect the 
guardians would not be satisfied unless he was a local man, 
or a great many of the guardians might not like the 
particular local man. 


3603. Are you ever asked to decide as between ccm- 
petitive plans supposing the guardians advertised a 
premium and so on ?—Yes, but we never do. 

3604. You decline that ?—Yes, we decline to have 
anything at all to do with competitions, tecause we do 
not consider any advantage is gained by a competition. 
it usually ends in a waste of money. 

3605. As regards what you told us about the check on 
local expenditure, would not it be a good thing in the 
interest of the ratepayers that ycu should appoint a 


schemes, to get pencil plans or sketch plans in the first for by 


instance, if possible ?—Yes, one of our objects is as 
soon as possible to see the scheme, or to get an idea of 
the scheme, before the guardians have elaborated it to any 
extent, so that we can express our opinions at an early 
period ; and it is very much easier we find to get a scheme 
modified or reduced when it is in a pencil or initial stage 
than when it has been produced after laborious meetings 
of the board of guardians and when, after a number of 
resolutions, they have come to regard the thing as their 
adopted child. It is difficult then for the Board 
to come in and cut the scheme up. — 


3616. So that it is not necessary for boards of guardians 


to draw up expensive plans in the first instance ?—No, 
we should certainly discourage that as far as possible. 


3617. Do the plans give you the details of such things 
as costly fittings 7—-No, the plans show the details, but 


works by clerk of the werks in order to leep a strict and watchful ot the actual character of the details. 
eentral eye over the materials and so forth ?—If it were possible 3618. So that large expense might be incurred in de- 
) authority. 44 do.so it: would effect.a’chéck, but there exe probably tails of which you have no intimation whatever ?—Yes. 
a thirty or forty, or even more, Poor Law buildings being That is so, particularly in infirmary work, where details 
if constructed at one tine, and it would mean a very large are very expensive. 
ni | ‘taff of clerks of the wcrks in order to check them all. 3619. (Sir Samuel Provis.) You would have an estimate Nature of 
at | 3606. (Dr. Downes). Might not the appointment of of the cost of these things ?—We have an estimate, estimates 
+ a clerk of the works by the central authority very of which I propose to put in a copy, which divides up furnished 1 
a) | greatly diminish the responsibility of the local authority? the cost into various sections, but the general cost of the central 
i —Yes, it would. Anything that went wrong would at building, which is in one item, would cover a great dea! authori 
i once be thrown upon the hands of the central clerk of of detail which would not be shown, such as sanitary 
a the works. Of course that is always the way with work. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VI. (E).) 
‘fi local government; if anything goes wrong it is the be 
| central authority that is to blame and the guardians get 3620. (Dr. Downes.) We have already had your opinion 
/ AUbiehoreditaiossucaics: of the value of the estimates which you receive ?—Yes. 
il : , : I think I might say that there has been a tendency to 
Scope of 3607. In the case of any inspection of the works improve the estimates in late years. There has certainly 


proposed 
inspection of 
buildings 4 
being erected 


during the progress of the works, should you regard it 
‘s important that that inspection should be limited to 
questions of cost, or to deviation from the plans, for the 
reason that if it is not so limited it might also diminish 
local responsibility ?—Yes, I should certainly limit it to 
such subjects as would not limit the local responsibility. 


been some improvement and greater correctness in 
estimates. 


3621. Do you think it would tend to more accurate Proposal t 
estimating if the loan were as far as possible restricted restrict loa 
to the original estimate ?—Yes, J think it would make to amount 


iw Poti oe 


Public 3608. With reference to the question which has been persia “a noire of St sep one hehe their ibis baie | 
inquiries asked as to a public inquiry, could you tell me if itis the C7" ve ideteaimcneia chiens 
into pro- practice of the Board in the case of other departments, 3622. They would in that case be compelled to pay 


posed loans. their excess expenditure out of the local current rates ?— 


Yes. 

3623. In so doing the ratepayers would be made aware 
possibly of how much the cost had come to ?—It would 
bring it home to the ratepayers. 


such as those dealing with health or municipal expendi- 
ture, to hold such inquiries in the case of large expendi- 
ture out of loan ?—Yes, I think it is invariably the case 
in the other cepartments. 


3609. With regard to the plans’ which come before 
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tral 3624. The power of the Local Government Board 
nority’S to absolutely refuse sanction to a loan is rather a difficult 
eulty in one to exercise, is it not, where the buildings are urgently 
ae oto required ?—Yes. That is an element of great difficulty 
4 with the Board, where the Board have, through their 
inspectors, been rather pressing a board of guardians to 
undertake certain building operations. It is a very 
difficult or a delicate matter, at any rate, for the Board 
to cut up a scheme, or to interfere to any large extent 
with a scheme which has been introduced under such 
conditions. 
eed. 5 3625. Have you found much increase in late years 
tof in such matters as laundry fittings ?—Yes, there have 
dry, been great improvements and a large number of patent 


hen and fittings of all sorts for laundry and kitchen work and 

ting hot water apparatus—new patent systems which have 

ngs. been adopted. All that, of course, is tending to raise 
the cost of Poor Law buildings. 

3626. Do you think that expenditure is becoming ex- 
cessive ?—I think the expenditure on hot water systems 
is becoming very heavy, but it is always put forward 
in those cases that there is going to be an appreciable 
saving on coal and stoking and things of that sort. 

3627. (Mr. Bentham.) Ttis on appara’ us matters princi- 
pally now ?—Yes. 

3628. (Dr. Downes.) Have you any facts to show 
whether that anticipation is well-founded or otherwise ? 
—No, we are quite in the dark at present as to that; 
it is quite theoretical. 

al 3629. You have told us that the increased demand 
jority’s for classification has been one principal cause of the in- 
‘firements crease of cost of Poor Law buildings; has there been any 
material alteration in the requirements of the Local 
Government Board as to the points to be attended to in 
the construction of the individual buildings themselves ? 
—wNo, there has been very little modification in the Board’s 
memorandum.* There have been certain things with- 
drawn from it. All the matters relating to children have 
been taken out of it and certain matters relating to the 
construction of dormitories for four rows of beds were 
taken out of it. Beyond that the memorandum is prac- 
tically the same as it was when it was issued in 1868. 
ic Space The cubic space per bed for all classes of workhouse inmates 
mittee, remains now practically as it was in 1868. That was 
3. settled after the sitting of the Cubic Space Committee. 
Be with 3630. (Mr. Bentham.) The cost of buildings would be 
Bea of increased by withdrawing the four row provision ?—Yes, 
sinstead the cost of building has been increased by the withdrawal 
our. of that paragraph allowing four rows of beds. 


3631. (Dr. Downes.) I do not know whether you are 
aware of the reason for the withdrawal of that paragraph. 
Was there not a report of the Cubic Space Committee 
of 1868 condemning more than two rows of beds in a 
dormitory ?—Yes. I think one of their recommendations 
was that no ward should be erected in workhouses (that 
was London workhouses) with more than two rows of 
beds and, though workhouses continued to be erected 
on that principle for some years, it was not till about 
1897 that the Board definitely put a stop to the construct- 
tion of wards that had four rows of beds. In my evidence 
before the Vagrancy Committee I was asked the question 
about the relative cost of two rows and four rows of beds. 
I was asked if it was a material difference and I said I 
did not think it was. I have investigated the subject 
a little more fully since that Committee sat, and I am 
rather inclined to think that it is rather greater than 
I thought at the time, and there is an appreciable difference 
between the cost of buildings built with four rows of beds 
and buildings built with two rows of beds. That has 
been brought home to me rather clearly by a comparison 
between the last workhouse in 1892 that was built on 
the four row principle (that was the workhouse at Cam- 
berwell) and the following workhouses which were built 
on the two row principle, which were Bermondsey, Green- 
wich and Brentford. The cost of the Camberwell work- 
house, which, as I say, was the last of the four row work- 
houses, was about £119 per bed, and the cost of these 
later workhouses, which came on about 1898, were from 
£276 to £287 per bed. Of course the difference is not 
due entirely to the change in the system. There was 
much stricter classification and division of the buildings, 
and the cost of building had increased a good deal, and 
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* For memorandum, see paper handed in by Mr. Davy, 
C.B. (Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (28).) 
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the cost of sanitary requirements and that sort of thing Mr. Brook 
had increased; but I think the difference must be ac- Xttchin. 
counted for to some extent by the fact that the four 
rows of beds were forbidden at that time. 

3632. Could you give an estimate of the percentage 
of increased cost in a given block of buildings between 
the two rows and the four ?—I have not it with me, but 
I could hand in a statement showing that if you wish. 

3633. I think it would be a more sound comparison, 
would it not, than a comparison between the workhouses 
you have named ?—There are a good many points of 
difference in those workhouses ?—Yes, the later ones 
were a good deal more elaborate in many ways. 

3634. Have you taken into account the difficulty of 
ventilating a broad ward as compared with a narrow 
ward ?—The ventilation used to be much the same. I 
do not think they formerly took any different steps to Ventilation 
ventilate the four rows of beds workhouses than they do of wards. 
now to ventilate the two rows. In fact, the ventilation 
of two rows of beds wards now is a good deal more elabor- 
are and scientific than the ventilation of the four rows 
of beds was in the days when they were building on that 
principle. 

3635. You are probably acquainted with Mr. Napier My. Napier 
Shaw’s report ?—Yes, I have seen that report. Shaw’s 

3636. He deals with that question ?—Yes. This only Teport. 
applies to workhouses and inmates in health; it does 
not apply to sick inmates. 

3637. Precisely. Should you consider it advantageous pyblication 
if detailed information as to plans and the complete cost of informa- 
of new buildings were published from time to time, so tion as to 
as not only to afford information to the various boards plans and 
of guardians who may wish to put up such buildings, ar be en 
but also to bring public criticism to bear ?—Yes, I think ae a of : 
it would be of considerable advantage, though it would Guardians, 
be rather a laborious undertaking. The architect’s ~ 
department brought out a volume of that kind on the 
construction of laundry buildings a short time ago. That 
was one class of buildings that we happened to be rather 
in want of information about, and I thought it would be 
advisable to have some particulars, so we brought out 
a report on laundry buildings. It is not a public report, Official 
but it is there for anybody to have who is interested in report on 
the subject, or who wants information on that kind of ae 
work ; and that has been a great help to us in many ways. ae ee 
To undertake it on a very large scale, of course, would 
mean a very great deal of work. It would have to be 
very correct; it would not do to have any mistakes in 
it at all. 

3638. You would not be able to undertake it with your 
present staff, I imagine ?—No, I would not undertake 
it with the present staff. 

3639. What would it mean in the way of additional 
staff ?—It would mean an additional architect. I do 
not think it would mean more than that. It would mean 
one more added to the staff. 

3640. With reference to a suggestion that such plans Proposed 
might be exempt from local by-laws, not only would that capedial ao) 
tend to diminish the local responsibility, but would it not puiidines 
also lead to much greater complication in the plans from local 
themselves ; for example, you would have to have the bye-laws. 
footings of all the walls shown, the thickness of all the 
walls very carefully determined, matters which are now 
regulated by the by-laws themselves ?—Yes, unless we 
left that in the hands of the local authority. We want 
the local authority to be the local governing body, and 
those are matters which might very well be left in their 
hands whether they were the subject of by-law operations 
or not. 

3641. (Miss Hill.) It seems as if the surcharge was a 
very difficult way of dealing with any excess of expendi- 
ture, because it is so very difficult to enforce ?—Yes, I do 
not think it has ever been enforced. 

3642. Has any alternative to it ever been proposed 
except the one which Dr. Downes mentioned just now 
that the amount of excess should not be contributed as a 
loan ?—No, I think that the only penalty the Board have 
ever inflicted is to curtail some portion of the loan, or not 
to allow a loan at all. 

3643. With regard to the excess over the estimate there 
is no different way of dealing with it; no other penalty 
has ever been suggested except that of making it payable 
out of the current rates ?—That is the only penalty that 
has been suggested. 
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Mr. Brook 
Kitchin. 


3644. It is now in the power of the Board to do it, if 
they choose, by simply refusing a loan ?— Yes, that has 
13 Feb. 1906, been done, and it is being done in cases now much more 
frequently than it was. 

3645. (Professor Smart.) You mentioned infirmary and 
hospital plans as being under the Local Government 
Board ; are those workhouses only ?— Infectious hospitals 
are under the Local Government Board. 

3646. But not infirmaries and hospitals generally ?— 
No, they are not. 





gee 3647. (Mr. Bentham.) We are told that the cost of 
sibility of infirmary buildings ranges from £106 to £400 per bed; I 
a as teke it that all those plans have been sanctioned by the 
ines ae Department, and those costs are based upon the estimates ? 
infirmaries. _—Jhose plans have all been sanctioned by the Department, 

but the cost has not entirely. The actual cost cannot be 
Extent of | Said to have been sanctioned by the Board in the first 


excess instance; that is to say, a great deal of the actual cost of 
expenditure these infirmaries has been due to excess expenditure, 
over esti- sometimes it is as much as 30, 40 or even 50 per cent. 
mate. on the original estimate. 

3648. I thought the figures we had given us were the 
estimated cost and not the actual ?—No, these are the 
actual cost. I am not quite sure which figures you refer 
to, but all the figures which I propose to hand in are, 
except in the case of hospitals under construction at the 
present time, the actual cost including excess expenditure. 


3649. You do not always get the actual cost, do you ?— 
Yes. We issue an order; an order is issued by the 
Board for the excess expenditure, and for the original 
expenditure. 

3650. Even if a loan is not asked for for the excess ?— 
Yes. 

2651. (Miss Hill.) You sometimes have as much as 50 
per cent. excess ?—There has been as much as 50 per cent. 
in certain cases ; it is rather exceptional. 

3652. (Mr. Bentham.) There is a great d:ference in the 
cost of similar buildings which have received sanction by 
the Department ?— Yes, there is. 


Respon- 
sibility of 
central 
authority 
for costly 


COS 3653. On what ground is that excessive cost, that dis- 
buildings. 


parity in cost, sanctioned ? Is that purely a matter of 
compromise ?— Do you refer to the Poor Law buildings. 


3654. Yes, Poor Law buildings entirely ?—That is due 
mainly to local circumstances such as the rate of labour, 
cost of material, and the style in which guardians do 
things. Of course we find that in the urban districts 
the style is generally rather better than the style in the 
rural districts. Influences such as the effect of bye-laws 
sometimes make a difference in the cost. 

3655. You have power to refuse to sanction these 
buildings, but in some cases probably they are sanctioned 
when you thiuk the cost is excessive 7?—Yes, they are 
sometimes sanctioned in spite of our having pointed 
out that the cost is, in the opinion of the Board, excessive. 


guardians 3656. When a scheme is laid before the Department, 


se rene are the plans sometimes returned entirely to the board ?— 
; Yes 


Return of 
plans to 


3657. That means new plans have to be prepared ?—In 
some cases it means new plans, and in some cases it 
means a modification of the existing plans. 


3658. The architect would be able to charge on the 
rejected plans a certain percentage, and also charge on» 
the revised or new plans ?—Yes. 

3659. Does that often occur ?—Yes, it has occurred 
in several cases, and very notably in a case that came 
before me quite recently in London, in which a board 
of guardians proposed to spend, I think it was, £52,000, 
and the ratepayers in that case objected through a muni- 
cipal association, and after some correspondence I was 
sent down to see whether a cheaper scheme could not be 
devised ; I went down and found that the scheme they 
proposed was a very first-rate scheme, a west-end scheme 
I might call it, and I thought they might get a cheaper 
scheme that would carry out all that was wanted, and 
we drew them out a cheaper scheme. I think Mr. Davy 
referred to this case. The effect was that a reduction 
of something like £15,000 was made. The scheme was 
adopted in some kind of form by the guardians, and the 
reduction was effected. In that case, of course, the 
architect is paid upon the original scheme, and he is 
also paid for the new scheme. 


3660. Does that not point to, wot necessarily more 


Effect on 
remunera- 
tion of local 
architect. 
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power over boards of guardians, but more inspection Collabore 
in the way of assistance that might be given to boards tion bety 
of guardians, at a particular stage of the proposed ex- central 


. aes a pe : P authority 
penditure ?—Yes, I think it points very strongly to it. and’ Beets 


3661. Inspectors are very usually, though not always ianscn in 
aware of proposed expenditure on the part of a board tion of bi 
of guardians, are they not ?«-They are not always aware ing Scher 
of it. 


3662. They are not always asked by boards of guardians 
to give any advice ?—No, not on the scheme generally 
I think, but very often they are consulted. In a very 
large number of cases it is initiated entirely by boards of 
guardians amongst themselves. 


3663. You think your Department might be of very 
great assistance to boards of guardians on the inception 
of a scheme if you had assistance in order to do it ?—Yes, 
if they would be willing to consult us. Of course there 
is a certain amount of jealousy between boards of guardians 
and the central authority. I think there are instances 
where they would rather dislike to come to the central 
authority for assistance on the assumption that they can _ 
do it just as well themselves with their own advisers. 


3664. Have you any suggestion to make that would 
remedy this feeling between the boards of guardians 
and the Department ?—No, it is, I think, only a feeling 
that can be swept aside by encouraging, as much as 
possible, interviews, conferences and intercourse between 
the central authority and boards of guardians and loca . 
authorities. I find that by meeting boards of guardians Eff f 
here in London or in the provinces we get a great rare 
deal more business done, and we get on to very eonferenc 
much better terms than by any quantity of letter with guar 
writing or correspondence. I think that by contact ians. 
we can brush away to a_ great extent that 
feeling of envy or enmity, or whatever it may be 
that sometimes exists between boards of guardians and 
the central authority. 


3665. If orders were issued to boards of guardians Collabora. 
insisting on their acquainting the Architect’s Department tion betw 
with any proposed extension of their buildings, and then central _ 
a special inspector were to be sent down from the Archi- 4uthority 
tect’s Department to consult with the Board, do you think 24 guar 
that would be of any assistance ?—The Board’s local pry. of be 
general inspector is generally cognisant of anything that jno sch 
is going on in the matter of building, and it is always ~ 
competent for him to suggest that the Board’s architect 
shall come down and advise at an initial stage; and that 
sometimes happens. 


3666. I think it is very seldom, is it not ?—I do not 
know that I should say very seldom—perhaps not very 
frequently. 


3667. Then you do not give assistance in detail in 
drawing a scheme for the guardians before they employ 
the local architects 7—They might come to me before 
they employed the local architect ; and there are cases 
where they have come, and we have given them a great 
deal of help I may say; we have sometimes gone so far 
as to draw out sketch plans for them to work on; and 
wherever that has been done, it has always ended most 
satisfactorily. We have come into contact with the 
board of guardians and we have improved the relationship 
immensely. 


3668. Is it your opinion that all is done now in that 
direction that can be done ?—No, I think a great deal 
more can be done in that direction; and I should like 
more to be done. 


3669. (Mr. Phelps.) You have spoken almost solely of Cases of 
the influence you have to exert to save expenditure ; insufficien' 
have you any instance in your mind where you have had expenditm 
to urge boards of guardians to greater expenditure ?— 0” buildin, 
Do you refer to the architect’s department, or to the 
Board generally ? 


3670. I was thinking of your department—where 
buildings were being put up on too small a scale, for in- 
stance ?—There are cases where buildings have not 
appeared to be sufficient, or not to be of the right kind, 
where we have had to interfere, and where the cost has, 
as a result, been increased, and of course there are a great 
many cases where we have rejected plans because they are 
not sufficient or adequate, where the guardians have 
rather taken advantage of that to cover up a defective 
estimate. We have found that happen in several cases. 
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of my visit, and if I saw that it was desirable, that would be Mr. Brook 
tLe line that I should take very likely. Kitchin. 


3692. You do not find such advice resented ?—Oh, yes, 13 hy» 1906. 


3671. On the whole, in the building department, it is 
extravagance rather than economy that you have to 
complain of ?—It is extravagance we aim at checking 


ndard of 
t for 


rmaries. for th ses of comparison. 5 ber 
Ahk Rediees eka teal ° . No, from a hygienic point of view, a medical point of view, 
3674. Do you compare that with hospitals of which you anda sanitary point of view ; everything is at a very high 
are cognisant ?—Infirmaries and hospitals are the same standard. It is the result of slow progress and evolution. 
“ya : erent sade bee! 5.8 It has gone up and up by steps. 
Eee leer esas shout a Wi lencmTiags SERatiy git ae 3695. Do you think they are better than the ordinary 
: . modern hospitals ?—No, I think in very many cases the 
_3676. Is yours a moveable standard, do you think, are every bit as good as ordinary modern hospitals, but the 
with pap eaege accommodation in cost ?—It is cob sare is always a good deal less in the poor law 
a rising standard. uildings. 
3677. That is to say you now acquiesce in a large . 
number of things which ten years ago you would have le Reet he leo hides. toke whatever =F 
‘ ‘ y you like that you have in your mind, is this: 
regarded as luxurious ?—I think I must say yes to that. : , é : : 
PT SE puter: tin thi arth what is the particular thing that the guardians have, in 
We allow the authorities to put in things now, which, as your judgment, been extravagant in? It cannot be in 
you say, ten or twenty years ago were not invented, cubic space ?—No, it is not 
very likely. . ; ; ; Bis oi 
3678. Does not that point rather to diminishing the sa hace a Seed ia obi ah me ane 
interference of your Board than increasing it ?—Not always were extravagant, but eardoara ‘teas wists 
necessarily to the desirability of it. guardians are extravagant. It is sometimes in the style 
3679. Is it not the fact the guardians are rather ahead and finish of wards that there is unnecessary expenditure ; 
of the Board in providing what is necessary, or was thought sometimes we find that a larger amount of cubic space is 
at a later stage to be necessary, for the accommodation of proposed to be given than is wanted, or a larger number of 
the sick ?—I think they are. detache? buildings are being erected than we consider 
i 3680. Is it not also in your knowledge that with the Becessary, or that rooms, for instance, for nurses, are 
Sof possible exception of the kind of relief given, the putting larger than are necessary, or rooms are highe., or that the 
eased up of new buildings interests guardians mre than any machinery is of too expensive a character. 
ci pe other part of their work ?—I think it is. 3698. Would not all that be settled by the medical 
1 build- 3681. Of all the indoor management, that is the part people rather, the size‘ot the rooms, and so forth ?—No, 
Schemes. which interests them most perhaps ?—Yes. there is practically a standard size for rooms, and unless 
53... : there were some peculiar circumstances the medical adviser 
3682. Do you think %° your interference were much would probably not have anything to say upon that point 
increased it would di=ii:ush a great deal of that interest ? ae : As 
ere a etetae Syonld if think) there would be: lead 3699. What you have said is rather general, is not it ? 
local keenness about the construction of buildings. : wet te 27S ci semetbate definite: “Have yor arty 
$e : case in your mind? I do not care whether you give us 
3683. Supposing the scheme which Mrs. Bosanquct  th= name of the place at all. The point is just where you 
mentioned was adopted of sending out model plans, think any considerable amount of money was wasted ?— 
would you not very often lose suggestions which come from he case that I referred to just now where there was a 
local architects which would not come to the department, saving of £15,000 on the cost in the re-construction or the 
perhaps, except from outside ?—Yes, we should. There extension of an infirmary. The guardians proposed 
might not be such a ready development as there is now, amongst other things to build an entirely new nurses’home. 
owing to the large number of experienced persons who are They had already got one, and in the scheme which I pre- 
ae Pai out plans, and that kind of thing pared for them we made merely an addition to the existing 
or these buildings. home, and that saved a large sum of money. They also 
3684. That is to say, practically progress in these things proposed to provide, I think I am right in saying, an en- 
involves a considerable field for experiment on the part tirely new operating theatre with anesthetic rooms and 
of the guardians ?—Oh, yes, enormous; there has been recovering rooms, while they had already got a little opera-- 
enormous progress. ting room in the infirmary which was admitted by the 
3685. Take for instance, laundries; something was Medical officer to be quite sufficient for his purposes. 
said about the increased cost of them. Is it within your Then, again, they proposed to build a new committee 
bi 
knowledge that the decrease of able-bodied labour in T0om: that we thought was unnecessary because there 
g : : , 
workhouses has made that essential ?—Yes, that has been Were rooms which might be used for that purpose in the 
a very important element, of course, in the use of ma- eae : i Ket a the Seat house and the 
chinery. aundry were too large. ey proposed a separate resi- 
gay 3686. Take again casual wards. ‘The variety of schemes dence for the steward, a separate residence for the engineer, 
emof adopted with regard to casual wards leads to constant CES? Vee Bak S0re ne norter, end Ree aay by. 
al wards, expenditure, does it not ?—There is only one system, the % °¢rt#in amount of modification cf the existing arrange- 
cellular. system, that is adopted at the present time. ments a great deal of this expenditure could be saved. It 
3687. That is being gradually substituted, you mean Rae, Re 
for other systems ?—No, that is the system in force at the tye. oe Sah ae er ore ee Beg oe 
Retsed? tre, the Systems of cells. the building part of it, but would not the medical officer be 
: ; ne Ao ; the gentleman who would be the adviser to the guardians as 
3688. It is not universally adopted ?—Yes, I think so, o the nurses’ home, and the operating theatre, and so on ? 
3689. Surely not ?—So far as the Boardis concerned, it —Yes. In that case, I went down in company with one 
always has been pressed upon boards of guardians. There of our medical inspectors before I reported to the Board, 
are cases where they have built on the ward principle, but and we conferred together on the subject, and also with 
only in very small cases where there is quite a smallnum- the medical officer of the institution. 

3 ber of vagrants. 3701. Are not boards of guardians very much in the D 
ection of 3690. Have you any authority with regard to existing hands of the architect whom they call in, and of their own Oe eet 
ing buildings ?—Are you ever called in to inspect those 7— officers who are advising them, as to the alterations ?— oy Haart ay 
ings. Yes, I am called in occasionally, if the general inspector Yes, I think they are very largely. archibeeds 





more than economy. 

3672. Is that extravagance, should you say, more seen 
in the infirmary department than in other departments ? 
—Yes. j 

3673. What is your standard of judging with regard 
to infirmaries ?—We can only judge by the cost per bed, 


of the district wants any architectural advice, I might 
be called in to help him or to report upon the buildings. 


3691. And to urge boards of guardians to make improve- 
ments, alterations, and what not ?—If that was the object 
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sometimes it is not taken very pleasantly. 

3693. (Mr. Lansbury.) What are the things that guar- 
dians are most extravagant in ?—That is difficult to say. 
It is the whole standard of Poor Law buildings that is so 
very expensive: the infirmaries, for instance. 


3694. Judged from an ornamental point of view ?— 


3702. You think it would be advisable, whenever there 
is a new institution required, that the guardians should 
send to the Local Government Board and ask for an archi- 
tect to be sent down, and then let him draw the plans ; or 
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rather, I will put this question first. What is the per- 
centage that is paid to an architect ?—Five per cent. is the 
ordinary commission. 

3703. Therefore, the bigger the outlay, the better 
for him ?—That is so. 

3704. Do you think it could be worked so that your 
Department should be called in for all new buildings, 
or add tions to buildings, to supply the necessary plans 


shouldsupply for the approval of the board of guardians, just the 


architect 
for all 
buildings. 


Nature of 


same as any other architect ?—It could be done, but it 
would be very difficult, and it might be very unpleasant 
for the Central Board to draw out a set of plans (of course 
they would have to be in a very rough sketch form) for 
the approval of the board of guardians. It is rather 
reversing the order of things. 

3705. It is only supplying an architect ?—Yes, but 
in cases where the feeling between the Local Govern- 
ment Board and. the local authority was not of the best, 
where the terms were not of the best, it would be a great 
opportunity for the local authority to be very disagreeable 
to the Board and say nasty things of their architect. 

3706. I know, but after all it is true that with all the 
disagreeable things you have to say of boards of guardians, 
on the whole they are fairly reasonable with you ?—Yes, 
I think on the whole they are perfectly reasonable. 

3707. It is only in a minority of cases that you really 
get cross with each other ?—Yes, but it would be ex- 
tremely difficult if the board of guardians rejected the 
plans of the Local Government Board. 

3708. It would not be rejecting the plans of the Local 
Government Board. I am suggesting that you supply 
the architect who should not be paid a 5 per cent. com- 
mission, but who should go down really to consult with 
them like an ordinary architect does now, and between 
them hammer out the plans ?—That is a position that 
of course would be more possible ; for the central author- 
ity to supply a kind of expert architect merely to advise 
the boards of guardians. : 

3709. And to draw plans ?—And to work in con- 
junction, perhaps, to a certain extent, with the local 
architect. 

3710.-(Mr. Booth.) Would not it rather do away 
with all forms of criticism if the Local Government Board 
itself supplied the architect as to whose work it was 
afterwards to certify ; then it appears to me there would 
be no criticism ? (Mr. Lansbury.) The point I want to 
get out is that architects are human beings, and when 
there is 5 per cent. on a big job going, the bigger the job 
is made (that is the trend of the evidence this after- 
noon) the better for him. I only want to suggest that 
if the Local Government Board sent down an architect 
who did not depend on the 5 per cent. commission, the 
unhappy guardians, who are not all architects or builders, 
would not be swindled as they very often are, now they 
are in the hands of architects. An architect comes along 
and says: this is the way a certain thing ought to be 
done, and then as a rule, as you know, it is you against 
the other architect, and the unhappy board of guardians 
are between the devil and the deep sea, as it were ?—If any 
system of that sort were adopted, the central authority’s 
architect could only carry the matter to a certain 
point. He could only act in the capacity of an advising 
architect. I do not think he coull go further than that. 
Directly he began to draw out plans it would immediately 
throw the whole of the responsibility on to the central 
authority, and you would at once do away with a large 
element of local government. 

3711. I am suggesting to you that it is in the drawing 
out of plans where the waste comes in, if there is any 
waste ?—It is in the early stages, as I said before, that 
we like to see the plans in order to check in the initial 
stage the likelihood of large expenditure where we can. 
We cannot always do it. 

3712. You would not be in favour of taking the whole 
thiig over ?—No, I do not think so. It would be cen- 
t-alisation on too large a scale, I think. 


3713. Now about extras. Can you tell us what the 


excess expen- extras generally consist of ?—Such things as fittings 


diture over 
estimate. 


very often lead to extras—special classes of fittings. A 
sum is put down in the architect’s estimate for fittings, 
and then boards of guardians very often go round and 
see fittings in various institutions, and they pick out all 
the best, and, of course, fittings are very expensive. 
They are mostly patents which have to be paid for, or 


EVIDENCE , 


special forms of construction which are also expensive. 
Fittings are the items which lead very largely to excessive 


expenditure. Foundations are another item which are 
frequently put forward as an excuse for extra 
expenditure. 


3714. Of course with regard to foundations you would 
be able to test whether it was a legitimate thing or not, 
would you not ?—You cannot; after the building has 
been built, it is very difficult. 


3715. I suppose the architect would have to give you 
particulars ?—Yes, in the case of excess expenditure 
he would have to give particulars of all the items which 
made up the excess. Of course we have no means of 
checking that. 


3716. Would it always be true that the best would 
be the cheapest even in fittings ?—The best is sometimes 
the cheapest. 


3717. (Mr. Bentham.) Do you find that expensive 
wood and artistic tiling enters into it ?—Yes, that enters 
into it; glazed tiling in laundries and boiler houses, and 
places of that sort, and sanitary conveniences, is a large 
item in the cost of new workhouses and infirmaries ; 
and paving is an expensive item, and sometimes leads 
to excess. 


3718. (Mr. Lansbury.) You would not say that in- 
firmaries and workhouses are built too ornamentally, 
would you ?—No, not at all. 


3719. I do not know if this is in your Department, sss 
but is it the fact that the Board, in the case of children, Limitatio 
has laid it down that only a certain number of children rite : 
should be accommodated on a certain site; that is to hornmiGnee 
siy, they made the unit of children in one instance on one sit 


300 ?—Yes, that is so. 


3720. That will have led to a good deal of extra ex- 
pense in building ?—That would have tended to raise 
the cost of buildings for children. 


3721. You have to duplicate very many things. 
Officers’ quarters, and that sort of thing ?—Yes. 


3722. In the case of the cost of imstitut’ons for Analysis 
children, is not it true that when you work it out per «cost per 
bed that cost includes the provision very often of an bed ” per 
elementary school, a technical shop, and a whole lot of child. 
things, besides the mere board and lodging of the 
children ?—Yes, in the case of the schools that were 
erected in consequence of the dissolution of the school 
districts the cost includes an enormous amount for ad- 
ministrative buildings, such as boiler house, laundry, 
gymnasium, school building, infirmary, perhaps an 
isolation hospital, officers’ quarters, a house for the 
master, and a house for the resident matron. 


3723. Mr. Davy told us that the breaking up of the potimas 
school districts cost three-quarters of a million. Would gost of dis 
it be possible to have a Return put in to show how that lution of 
is made up, how much was for the provision of board school 
and lodging for the children, and how much for these districts. 
other things you have just named ?—As far as I am 
concerned we can give the costs of the buildings which 
were erected subsequent to the dissolution of the school 
districts. This is a table which gives the expenditure 
on cottage homes, receiving homes, and homes of that 
kind, subsequent to the disolution of the school districts. 

(See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VI. (F).) 


3724. Would your Department go down, or send 4 vajapili 
down, to examine buildings under construction if they of central 
were asked by boards of guardians ?—Yes, if the Local authority 
Government Board sent an architect, he would go down architect | 


and examine. pees | 
uar 
3725. My point is if a board of guardians asked you Tocallil 


to go down and see the work in progress, would you do 
that ?—Yes, if there was some reason for it. 


3726. Without any reason would you ?—No, I think 
not. 


3727. Here again I would point out that the board 
of guardians are in the hands of their architect ?—Yes. 


3728. Whereas if they had y a to call in, they would 
have an outside authority equal with the man who was 
bossing snem ?—Yes. Of course I would do it if there 
was sufficient time to do it, butif all boards of guardians 
suddenly sent for me to go and look at some buildings 
in the course of construction, I should have rather a bad 
time of it. 
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3729. If you had in the office a staff of sufficient 
strength to do it you would not object ?—No, I should 
not object. 


3730. Did I understand you to say that you thought 
guardians’ hospital and workhouse buildings, and that 
sort of thing, ought to be exempt from bye-laws ?—Under 
the present system by which the Local Government 
Board deals with Poor Law buildings, I do not think it 
would be possible to exempt them from bye-laws because 
so much is left, on the strength of the local bye-laws, to 
the local authorities to deal with. 


3731. Is there anything really to be gained by ex- 
emption, supposing you had it ?—There might be some 
cases where the bye-laws would require something 
which was rather more substantial than the Board 
would consider necessary. 


3732. Do you think that what would apply to a private 
building would not apply to a workhouse ?—No, a private 
building would be a domestic building, and a workhouse 
would be a public building, and the requirements would be 
more stringent in the case of a public building, especially 
in London. 


nterest of 3733. Does anybody ever attend a public inquiry as to 

ublic in local financial loans ?—It varies very much. I do not hold 

nquiries aS many public inquiries, so I have not had very much 

ans. experience in the amount of interest taken, but I think in 
many cases where there has been some kind of agitation 
there is a good deal of interest taken. I think if it were 
known more than it is that a public inquiry was going to 
take place there very often would be a keener interest 
taken. 


3734. You said that you would be in favour of detailed 
plans and costs being published, and you thought the 
ratepayers would take more interest in them if they were ; 
is not it the fact that every board of guardians publishes 
a report as to their work, and in most of the public libraries, 
at any rate in towns, you can always see what guardians 
are spending, or any one who is interested enough to go 
and read it ?—Yes ; I think if they are anxious to find out 
there would be no difficulty in finding out what the 
guardians were doing or spending. 


3735. Do you think if your department published it in 
a book it would be any more likely to be read than these 
other things are ?—A great deal is published in the Local 
Government Board’s Annual Report, but I do not know 
that the public reads that at all. 


3736. Is not it true that private people too have extras 
on the buildings they put up ?—Yes, it is ; but there is a 
good deal of difference between the methods a private 


-roposed 
xemption of 
vorkhouse 
uildings 
rom local 
yye-laws. 


Publication 
f plans and 
ost of new 
uildings. 


Comparison 
of excess cost 
on public an 


Piiices. person adopts and the methods a public body adopts. 
In the case of an undertaking by a private person the cost 
is the reigning factor, in fact the cost governs the under- 
taking ; in the case of a public body very often I think the 
undertaking eatirely governs the cost. 

3737. It is true, is not it, that, whoever they are, the 
people who are on the board of guardians have to pay 
their share of the rates, and that in a small way they are 
spending their own money too ?—If they are paying 
rates ; but they are not always paying rates. 

Guardians’ 3738. That is a matter perhaps that we had better not 

ad m argue. You said that you thought that the work the 

Pimen guardians were most interested in was the building. Is 


that really true ?—I see them more from the building 
point of view than any other, and it always appears to me 
that once a board of guardians has undertaken building 
operations it is very keen and very interested in the work ; 
but whether they are most interested in out relief, or 
subjects of that sort, I am really not in a position to say. 


3739. You only see a few of them in any case, do not 
you ?—I see the building section of boards of guardian as 
a rule. 


3740. You see those who are in favour of the building, 
do not you ?—Yes, and sometimes I see those not in favour 
of building. 

3741. You do not go down and see the whole board ?— 
Occasionally I do. 

3742. 1 took it down at the moment, and I thought it 
rather a severe criticism on boards of guardians, that the 
only thing they were interested in was building.?—Not 
the only thing, by any means; but building work is 
extremely interesting work. 
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3743. I know a board that is interested in a very big Mr. Drool 
building scheme just now, but I do not think there are Kitchin. 
three men on the board who take a real interest in it 7— 13 Feb. 1906. 
That may be so. 


3744. (Mr. Nunn.) Can you tell us by what statute or Authority for 
order your relations with boards of guardians are regu ®#nction by 
lated? —They are regulated mainly I believe by the statutes” ahaa’ ve 
and the consolidated orders. I think that is really what : J 


buildings 
the Board act under. contin Oren 
3745. They lay down that any building that will cost £50. 
over £50 must be submitted for the sanction of the Local 


Government Board ?7—Yes. 


3746. Whether it involves a loan or not, simply as an 
expenditure ?—As an expenditure, not as a loan. 





3747. Simply as an expenditure ?—As an expenditure 
upon improvements or repairs, or works of that kind. A 
new building, I take it, would be submitted. 


3748. Mr. Lansbury asked you to compare the relative 
accommodation of hospitals and Poor Law infirmaries. 
Have you ever compared the reltive accommodation 
between Poor Law infirmeries and prison infirmaries ? — 
No, I have not been able to do so. 


3749. You do not know about that ?—No, I do not 
know what the actual cost of prison infirmaries is. 


Cost of Poor 
w and 
rison 
infirmaries. 


3750. Have you any tables showing what is the increase Analysis of 

of cost, not owing to the differentiation and classification increased 
of the paupers, but owing to the actual increase in the ©ost of 
cost of building materials, during the last thirty or forty buildings 
years ?—Yes, I have a table which I propose to hand in 
on that subject, and I have also a table on the other 
subject to which you referred which gives a rough esti- 
mate of the amount which is spent on sick accomm)da- 
tion as compared with other classes of accommodation. 
That is rather interesting, as it shows the very large 
amount that is spent in proportion upon the sick in work- 
houses. Thus, in 1904 there was an expenditure of 
£752,000, and of that amount somo £329,500 was spent 
upon the sick and £73,000 was spent upon the able- 
bodied and aged and infirm; the rest was spent on 
children, lunatics and workhouse administration, so you 
see nearly one halt the expenditure of that amount was in 
respect of the sick. Thisis onlya roughstatement. (See 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VI. (G).) 


3751. Would it be possible to circulate the memoranda 
and forms mentioned in section 20 of your memorandum. 
You mentioned (F) as being one which you would circu- 
late; I think all of them would be useful ?—I think all 
of them could be. 

3752. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Except C. That is not 
settled yet, is it ?—No, that is not issued. 


3753. (Mr. Lansbury.) I have just seen this return. Return as te 
I understand that the return, as [ have it, gives various cost of dis- 
unions. You start with Whitechapel, and there you give solution of 
a total cost. So far as [ remember they have not an London 
elementary school attached to the Home at Grays belong- pee 
ing to Whitechapel. Could you amplify th’s, so that it ‘ pe 
would be a comparison between the unions in which you 
would show the accommodation of each, and what each 
particular place cost ?—That is included in a separate 
form that is going to be put in. That will be carefully 
looked into. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VI. (F).; 


3754. For instance, in that Home you have at Poplar 
you have got it as twenty-nine children at a cost sf £14,210, 
but as a matter of fact it is 100 children that are accom- 
modated in consequence of that improvement. If tais 
Return is printed as it is, it would look rather bad for 
Poplar ?—That was not intended to be handed in as it is ; 
it is going to be verified. 


3755. (Mr. Booth.) A great deal has been said about Ornament as 
the cutting out of unnecessary ornament in order to save an element of 
cost. Irather gather from what you said that that would cost of 
not be a very large percentage or part of the cost of any buildings. 
of these things ?—No, it is rather the exception that we 
have to cut down the character of the design. 


3756. In addition to that, do you consider that success- 
ful architectural effect depends much on whai is called 
ornament ?—No, it depends, in my opinion, mainly en 
proportion. 

3757. Therefore, without increase of cost, by good 
proportions you may get an effective building ?—Cer- 
tainly. 
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The Right Hon. Lord Grorcr Hamixton, G.C.S.L., ete., ete., ete. (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. Caartes Booru, F.R.S. 
Sir SamuE. B. Provis, K.C.B. 
- Mr. F. H. BENTHAM. 
Mr. FrRANcISs CHANDLER. 
Dr. A. H. Downzs. 
The Rev. T. Gace GARDINER. 
Mr. Grorce LANSBURY. 
Mr. J. Parren-MacDovuGaLtt. 





Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

The Rev. L. R. Petes. 

Professor WILLIAM SMART. 

The Rev. H. RussELL WAKEFIELD. 
Mrs. BERNARD BOSANQUET 

Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 

Miss Ooravia Hi. 


Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary), 
Mr. J. JEFFREY (Assistunt Secretary). 


Mr. JAMES STEWART Davy, C.B., recalled; and further Examined. 


3758. (Mr. Lansbury.) You have not mentioned either 


3767. Yes, but it is doubtful whether you have got 


we cf Sek Mr. Balfour’s Underfed Children Order or Mr. Long’s it there. The receiving home would be a different thing 
Pies: oF B. scheme for the unemployed in your set of papers ?—I did altogether from the scattered homes, and would probably 
: not propose to volunteer any evidence with regard to accommodate 100 children, and the scattered homes 
19 Feb. 1906. those two points. would probably accommodate 20 each ?—There is evi- 
3759. We ‘came down very close to that, it seemed . ently & mistake somewhere sie the return. I will go 
to me?—The reason I outed to deal with this in rie ne # oe with n architect and take care 
my evidence in chief was that both the Act of Parliament oe Baer Oh Ren ierenon eres : 
and the Order are very recent, and I personally have had 3768. I want now to refer to statement No. 3: Tasked 
very little experience in dealing with the question admini- Mr. Kitchin to make a return, I am not quite. certain 
tratively. I therefore thought that possibly the Com- whether he will be able to do it, but if this return is to 
mission would much prefer to hear other witnesses who: be of any value at all it ought to be a comparative one ? 
have a greater knowledge of the matter than myself, or —Which one do you refer to? 
would possibly wait until both the Act and the Order 3769. The one showing the cost per bed exclusive of 
had been running some time longer. Stee ae otppobeen Bes ea have not given us any 
F articulars there for itechapel at all. What I 
3760. I thought that as most of the things you were like to get is the actual cost of the particular ae 
telling us about were historical, these might have come yt there ; the elementary school, the isolation block 
in to finish it ?—I stopped my history at the year 1900. and those sort of things ?—1 will note on the table what 
3761. I suppose some one else will tell us about the you want. 
| Underfed Order, and the reason which led up to its being 3770. I do not know whether the advice that was given 
issued, which is really what I want ?—I have not prepared to boards of guardians on the dissolution of school dis- 
evidence on the point, and probably I am not the person, tricts, as to the kind of buildings that were to be put 
| although I may be later on. up, would come in your department at all ?—There 
Details of 3762. The only other point I wish to ask you about is was a letter, I think. 
' yeturn as to with reference to children. You were telling us the 3771. Will that letter be put in?—I can have it 
 eost of amount of money that was spent, and you handed in put in. (See Appendix Vol.I.(A), No. V. (30).) I think Letter of 


what is in your mind is this, that the question of the a eres aa 


circular should be introduced with reference to the cost. to class of 
3772. Yes, because one of these returns deals with buildings for 


| abolitionof a return showing a total of £723,911. I want to call 
| © barrack your attention to the figures ascribed to Poplar there 


y Soe i With regard to the cost of cottage homes built as a result 
mn . 


you have put down there for the Receiving Home at the Metropolitan boards of guardians to erect receiving 
, Poplar is to accommodate 29 children at a cost of £14,210. houses rather than take children into the workhouses ?—_ 
; That should be 100 ?—Instead of 29 ? - They have. } 

; 3763. Yes. You may take it from me that that is 3773. Therefore, of course, that has entailed considerable 
; correct ?—I will have that corrected. outlay on the part of boards of guardians ?—If you ask 
4 3764. As to the receiving home and scattered homes ™e¢ generally whether a good deal of this outlay is not 
; for Camberwell, you say there are 559 children: do you due to the specific recommendations of the Local Govern- 





of the dissolution of school districts: the figure that 


mean there that that is children for the receiving home 
and the scattered homes ?—This return was handed to 
me by the architect’s department, and I have not gone 
into the details. 


3765. I should like to ask that both these returns be 
taken back and gone into, because I think that at any 
rate they are rather misleading in the form they are put 
before the Commission ?—You want the number of 
children revised ? 


'3766. Yes: for instance you have there receiving 
home and scattered homes; as a matter of fact there are 
a number of scattered homes at Camberwell, and what 
I rather think you have got here is only the figure so far 
as it refers to the receiving home, that isthe £20,000 ?— 
Would there be any capital cost with regard to the 
scattered homes ? 


receiving houses; has not the Board rather pressed on Children. 


ment Board, I will say yes. 

3774. I would like to put it in that way. You do not 
deal with the Metropolitan Asylums Board at all, do you ? 
—No, except financially. 

3775. Except as to the Act of Parliament constituting 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board and your Board’s order 
calling it into being ?—I have not dealt with that in 
detail. 

3776. (Mrs. Webb.) With reference to your answer to 
Question 3326 with regard to the deserving poor, I see 
you say that the 1895 Commission on the Aged Poor 
first introduced the idea of deserving as an element in 
giving relief ?—It first brought it into prominence. 

3777. That principle of graduating relief according 





* Subsequently revised. See Paper handed in by Mr. 
Kitchin, Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VI. (F).) 
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to the deserving nature of the persons relieved has been 
extensively acted upon with regard to the aged poor, 
has not it 2—Yes, 


3778. I notice that in Woolwich, for instance, there 
were three classes of aged persons, some who were lodged 
in an agreeable villa, then there was a second set who 
were lodged in a drawing-room in a workhouse, and a 
third set who were lodged in the indiscriminate wards ?— 
What date was that ? 


3779. At the present time. Is that principle en- 
couraged by the Local Government Board ?—Under 
Mr. Chaplin’s circular it was distinctly encouraged. 


3780. Is it now encouraged ?—Yes, we still advise 
classification. 


3781. According to deservedness ?—Yes. 


3782. Is that exclusively confined to aged people ?— 
Yes. 


3783. You would not recommend it with regard to 
adult women, for instance. Would you recommend 
classification with regard to deserving character ?—Do 
you mean character or conduct ? 


3784. I meant rather deservedness from personal 
history ?—I do not think that that has ever been re- 
commended. 


3785. It would not be recommended ?—In point of 
fact it seems to me that that question of classification by 
conduct or character has never been really brought to a 
head ; it has been left vague. 


3786. It has only been recommended definitely as re- 
gards the aged poor ?—In Mr. Chaplin’s circular. 


3787. With regard to able-bodied men who are given 
employment, has it been recognised at all by the Local 
Government Board that they should be dealt with ac- 
cording to past character in different farm colonies, one 
more or less penal than the other ?—No, that is to say 
we have had no circular or specific recommendation 
to that effect. 


3788. But there is a tendency, is not there, now to do 
that ?—There is a considerable tendency to do that. 

5789. Do you think that, on the whole, is a good ten- 
dency ?—Administratively there are advantages in it, 


of course. 

Penancial 3790. As regards your suggestion that the first real 
Effect of departure from the 1834 principles of Poor Law relief was 
policy of the Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Act, surely 
central the legislation with regard to children in the sixties wag 
authority also a departure from the strictly Poor Law principle ?— 
as regards — You will find that discussed in the 1860 Committee, I 
children and think, but I should say myself that that was a sort of 
pick. exception which tested the rule. 

3791. You have the fact that the increase in the cost 
of pauperism in London at the present time is due mainly 
to the increased cost of child pauperism, and the in- 
creased cost of sick pauperism ?—Yes, the two taken 
together. 

3792. The increased cost of pauperism, which is one 
of the reasons for this inquiry, is more due to the legisla- 
tion and orders between 1860 and 1870 with regard to 
children and sick than it is to the Medical Relief Dis- 
qualification Removal Act ?—-Yes. How far the Medical 
Relief Disqualification Remova: Act has really affected 
the number of paupers is uncertain. That is a point 

_ which would need special investigation. 

3793. But with regard to the sick and children, it is 
quite certain that that has enormously affected the 
cost ?—Very largely. 

Distinction 3794, With regard to the certified and uncertified 
et ween ,, institutions which are mentioned in Question 3460, I am 
ited sorry to say I do not quite understand what is the distinc- 


uncertified” tion between a certified and uncertified institution to 

nstitutions, Which you can send paupers ?—If the institution has 
been certified by the Local Government Board, guardians 
can send paupers there without sanction in each case, 
whereas if the institution has not been certified they 
have to get sanction in each case. 


3795. The sanction of the Local Government Board ? 
—yYes. 


3796. That sanction would not be given unless you 
had inspected the place ?—Yes, it might be given on the 
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general facts of the case. For instance, we sometimes get Mr. James 
letters from guardians to say there is such and such a _ Stewart 
child who is rather difficult and they know a good insti. Davy, C.B. 
tution forit, and they send to the Board the annual report 19 Feb. 1906 
of the Institution, and if we are satisfied that the guardians ~ 
are exercising a wise judgment, we sanction. There 

are over 1,000, I think, in uncertified institutions, and 1 

think that number includes those sent there by the 

medical officer. On the medical officer’s recommendation 

guardians can send to convalescent homes and special 

hospitals. 


3797. Without the Local Government Board’s sanc- 
tion ?—Yes. 








3798. There are some homes which the guardians can 
use without the permission of the Local Government 
Board ?—Yes. 


; 3799. Who inspects the certified homes for you; one 
of the general inspectors 7—Yes, the general inspectors 
inspect them. 


3800. The general inspector of the district ?—Yes. 


3801. There are some homes which I dare say you know Sandgate 
of; they are rather notorious, Mr. Jones’ homes at Sand- homes. 
gate, for instance ; who certified those ?—Those were never 
certified. 


3802. Those are uncertified ?—Yes. 


3803. There are a large number of paupers there 
now ?—The people who go there go on the recommenda- 
tion of the medical officer as being sick, 


3804. So that you can have two or three homes with a 
considerable number of paupers, not certified or inspected 
by the Local Government Board ?—Yes. 


3805. The Sandgate homes are used exclusively by 
paupers ; it is not a question of an exceptional instance ? 
—I am not sure of that. I have had the Sandgate homes 
under consideration several times. 


3806. Can you send any class of pauper ?—There is a Return as to 


special return* with reference to those homes, paupers in 
certified and 


3807. 1 should like it. 1 was down at Sandgate and uncertified 
was struck with those homes. With regard to persons institutions. 
sent to certified institutions, are all paupers eligible ; 
children and old people are ?—They are nearly all 
children’s homes ; training homes, as they are called, 


3808. And convalescent homes ?—I do not know any 
certified convalescent home; I cannot recall one at this 
moment. 


3809. Are there any places for able-bodied certified, 
are farm colonies certified ?—Yes; we give a certificate 
and inspect them from time to time. 


3810. 1s it possible to have a return of those certified 
homes ?—Yes, 1 think they are in the Blue-book, 
Roughly speaking, you will find that about 90 per cent. 
of the people in certified homes are children who are sent 
there for special training. There are a great number, 
and an increasing number, who take children from the 
guardians. For instance, there ara two places which 
1 think some members of the Commission might very 
well visit; Mrs. Campion’s Home at Hurstpierpoint and 
the Duchess of Richmond’s Home at Lavant; between 
them they practicaily take all the bigger girls out of 
the Sussex workhouses and train them and find places 
for them. 


3811. Is there any available list of uncertified places 
like Jones’ to which paupers are sent ?—One could be 
made if the Commissicn required it. 


3812. It would be rather important to {nd that out 
as to uncertified homes ?—Yes, I should thik we have 
it in the office. I will find out. 


3813. With regard to your description of the appren- Half-time 
ticeship scheme, and what you said as to the North of apprentices. 
England, that some of the half-timers live in the work- 
houses and work in the mills, you mentioned Keighley Keighley. 
as one which had got that system ?—Yes, some years 
ago the Keighley people, if I remember rightly, did get 
a sanction to allow that. 

3814. When that sanction was given, was that by a 


special order ?—No, it would be simply by a letter; 
we raised no objection. 
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3815. That would be the sort of thing that would be 
dealt with simply by a letter ?—Yes. 

3816. With regard to apprenticeship to fishing smacks, 
19 Feb. 1906, is that done by a general order?—No, that would be 

i done under the apprenticeship order, subject to the 





Apprentice- regulations of the Board of Trade, who manage the 
oats to details. 
Ree .. 3817. (Mr. Lansbury.) Did I understand you rightly 


that you certify labour colonies ?—There are only two; 
Lingfield and Hadley ; we do not inspect them or certify 
them, but we allow guardians to send there, which is 
rather different. We do not give a formal certificate. 


3818. (Mr. Bentham.) Does that apply to Starnth- 
waite, too ?—Yes, that would apply to Starnthwaite. 


Paupers in 
labour 
colonies, 


3819. That is an epileptic colony, and they have able- 
bodied there too ?—Yes, like Lingfield. We have never 
given a certificate to Lingfield. It would be a 
place to which medical officers could send. I have 
always inspected Lingfield myself, and I considered it 
would be better not to give them a certificate. Lingfield 
now has a certificate from the Education Department. 


Effect of 3820. With regard to the salaries of the officers in 
Metropolitan London workhouses, I think you said that the present 
Common 1 system led to the appointment of unnecessary officers ?—I 
Poor Fund donot think I went so far asthat. I said it hada tendency 
on number of 7. 

to increase the number of officers. 


officers in 

London. 3821. You think that it has really increased the num- 
ber of officers that the Local Government Board has been 
asked to appoint ?—That is a matter for investigation. 
I think you will find in London the number of officers 
bears a higher ratio to the number of paupers than 
anywhere else ? 


3822. If the salaries had not been paid out of the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, fewer officers would 
have been appointed ?—That is probable, but I do not 
say the officers are unnecessary. 


3823. That is what I gathered from your evidence. 
With regard to apprenticeship there was an order issued, 
was there not, on February 15th, 1898, which rescinded 
all previous orders on apprenticeship questions ?—No, 
I do not think so. 


3824. (Sir Samued Provis.) Is not the case this, that 
originally regulations with regard to apprenticeship 
were in the Consolidated Order ?—Yes. 


3825. But there was no power under that order to 
assent to departures in particular cases ?—That made 
the difficulty. 


3826. Then the order of 1898, to which attention 
has been called, provided that departures might be 
made in particular cases ?—Yes. 


3827. It did not rescind the old order ?—It did not 
rescind the old order, but it freed the hands of the Local 
Government. Board. 

3828. It provided that in any case in which it seemed 
desirable, a departure might be made from those regula- 
tions ?—Yes, that was it. 

3829. (Mr. Bentham.) As I understand it that really 
rescinded all previous orders, did it not ?—No. 

3830. It says in the last paragraph: ‘‘ We do hereby 
rescind the orders secondly above referred to except so 
far as such orders may have been acted upon” ?—The 
‘orders secondly above referred to’? were not the general 
apprenticeship regulations, but orders enabling in special 
Unions the Board to assent to departures from the 
general regulations. These now became superfluous. 

3831. Now that the position is made clear with regard 
to all previous orders, it is within the power of the Local 
Government Board to assent to any departure from 
the Apprenticeship Order that is laid down in the Con- 
solidated order ?—That is it. 

3832. Does that mean that the Local Government Board 
have power to make a new order with regard to apprentice- 
ship, abolishing the in-maintenance of apprentices ?—I 
should think that could only be done by general order. 

3833. The Local Government Board have power to 
issue a general order now with regard to apprenticeship ?— 
Yes. 

3834. Do you attach any importance to industrial 
aining ?—I do, a good deal. 

3835. With regard. to boardingyout children within 
the union, I take it the boarding-out committees are 


Apprentice- 
ship Order 
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and tenure of és 
office of 
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formed usually from members of the boards of guardians, 
but not exclusively so ?—Yes. 


3836. And should the members of the committee cease 
to be members of the board they would still continue 
members of the boarding-out committee ?—They might. 


3837. There is nothing to prevent them, is there ?—No. 


3838. Can the board of guardians strike them off ?— 
No, the committee once constituted is independent. 


3839. That gives rise to this possibility: That the 
boarding-out committee within the union may become 
a body entirely independent of the board ?—Yes. 


3840. Do you think that is desirable ?—No, I do not 
think it is desirable. 


3841. (Mr. Booth.) How long does their appointment 
last ?—Apparently a committee once appointed can 
co-opt their own members, and continue to administer. 


3842. Interminably ?—Yes; the guardians might 
withdraw all children, and bring the committee to an end, 
but short of that they can do little. 


3843. (Mr. Bentham.) That then defeats the object 
of boarding-out within the union ?—Yes; I have never 
known such a case, although I have known cases where 
there has been slight friction. 


3844. I think you rather approve of the idea of sending 
children to certified institutions ?—Yes, but I donot mean 


are most useful for individual children, children who want 
special treatment or care of some kind. 


3845. I think you said there were 7,700 at the present 
time in such institutions ?—That is about it. 


3846. Considering that the guardians are actually 
responsible for paupers of all classes, and they have no 
control of the institutions mentioned in your report, do 
you consider the Local Government Board has itself 
a sufficient control over these institutions to justify an 
extension of their use ?—We have complete control in so 
far as we can withdraw the certificate at any time. _ 


3847. That is the only control you have ?—The only 
direct control. 


3848. They are not bound to send reports to you from 
time to time ?—They are bound to send _ periodical 
reports of the sickness, signed by the medical officer. 


3849. Sickness only ?—Yes; so that the Board gets 
from every one of those institutions a periodical return 
showing the exact number of children suffering from 
specified diseases. 


3850. There have been scandals with regard to such 
institutions, have there not ?—There may have been. 
I cannot recall one at this moment. 


3851. Was not there one in the north of England, 
in Lancashire ?—Yes, I remember that, now you mention 
it. 

3852. Were reports sent of the condition there ?7—I 
suppose they were, but I was not then inside the Board. 
I only know of that case. You are alluding to the case 
of a certain Roman Catholic orphanage ? 3 


3853. Yes. That was discovered accidentally, was 
it not ?—I do not know. The Lancashire inspector 
will be called, and I expect he can tell you about it. 


3854. Is it not a fact that the bulk of the income 
of some of these institutions is derived from payments 
by guardians ?—Yes, I should think some of them were 
very largely dependent upon the payments of guardians. 


3855. This is a case in which an extension of the system 
of placing special classes of paupers in such institutions 
would result in irresponsible persons administering 
public funds, would it not ?—They perform certain 
services for the guardians, and the guardians pay for 
those services. The guardians can inspect their children 
there, they can withdraw their children ; we inspect the 
certified homes once a year, and can withdraw our 
certificate. 


3856. You think that is quite sufficient supervision 7— 
I think so. The troubles with certified homes are of rather 
a different character. Some of them are very small, and 
they entail a great deal of troublesome inspection, which 
is perhaps rather excessive, considering the number of , 
chiJdren that are lodged in the institution. 
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3857. Have you any particulars with regard to the 
cost of scattered homes versus cottage homes, that is 
?—No, I have not. 

3858. Are comparative figures published ?—I do not 
think there are any published. 

3859. Taking the Camberwell system versus Poplar, 


they are two separate and dist’nct systems, are they 
not ?—I understand so, but 1 have never been to Cam- 


‘berwell, and I have never been to Poplar. The London 


inspector will, no doubt, give you all the information 
you wishfor, 1 might just say this, because this applies 
to all England; if you build a cottage home there is a 
heavy debt-charge, if you hire a scattered home there is 
no debt-charge. 


3860. But that charge really only represents a rent ?— 
The debt-charge represents a rent, but that is precisely 
the reason 1 mention it, because the accounts would 
have to be adjusted accordingly. 


3861. But rent is paid for premises that are hired ? 
—Yes. 


3862. 1f the buildings are economically put up, the 
annual cost of those buildings should not be more than 
the sum paid for the hire of premises ?—The point I was 
rather indicating to you was this, that if you build your 
cottage home the debt-charge would probably be greater 
than the rent you would pay for an existing building. 


3863. Probably to the extent of the repayment of the 
loan, but a comparison could be got at by deducting 
the repayment of the loan ?—Yes. 


3864. But no such comparison has been made ?—All 
I was indicating was that you would have to consider 
the rent and debt-charge, and not just lump them. 


3865. Has not the new Dietary Order put more power 
into the hands of the medical officer ?—Yes, for classi- 
fication purposes. 


3866. Has that, in your opinion, led to extravagance 
in dietary ?—ldo not think so. I havenot seen indica- 
tions of it. 

3867. I will not say extravagance, but more expensive 
dietary has been orderea ?—I do not think we have any 
figures showing what the increased cost, if any, of the 
new dietary was. We may get it in individual unions, 
but as a whole (I am only speaking as a whole) I do not 
think we could give it to you. 


3868. The medical officer deals with children under 
three, and all sick persons, does he not ?—Yes, and I 
think he always has done. 


3869. The guardians really had a power with regard 
to the diets prior to the Dietary Order ?—Not for sick 
azd ch'ldren under three, I think. 


3870. There was nothing to prevent them, was there ? 
—If I remember rightly it was always within the dis- 
cretion of the medical officer, he could always recommend 
extras. 

3871. Does the question of workhouse accounts come 
within your department ?—The workhouse accounts 
go before the auditor. 


3872. Do you see any objections to the accounts 
being made up yearly, ending at the same day of the 
year as the parish accounts and other accounts ?—You 
will find the whole subject very fully discussed in the 
Report of a Departmental Committee on Workhouse 
Accounts of which I was chairman. I will hand you a 
copy of that Report,* and you will see that that question 
as to the date of closing accounts is dealt with, and 
specific recommendations are made. 

3873. Do all auditor’s surcharges come before your 
department ?—No, they go to the audit department, 
they only come to me in special cases. 

3874. (Professor Smart.) You have told us a good 
deal of the use made of the Metropolitan Common Poor 
Fund; would you kindly tell us what that fund is ?—I 


think Mr. Adrian told you what the fund was. 
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3875. Perhaps you could tell us in a word or two ?— 
You will have another witness who can tell you all about 
it. 

3876. I should like a word or two of explanation 
now ?—The Metropolitan Common Poor Fund was 

* Cd. 1440—1903. 
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established in 1867 ; one of the chief objects of it was to 
relieve the poorer unions of the metropolis from a por- 
tion of their heavy rates, and to enable them to provide 
proper workhouses, which were then very much wanted. 


3877. I suppose it is a uniform rate on all occupiers 
in the metropolitan area, is it not ?—After each half- 
yearly audit the district auditor certifies the amount 
actually expended by each union in respect of the ex- 
penses which are to be repaid out of the fund. TI have 
told you what those expenses are. 


3878. How is the fund raised ?—The auditor’s certi- 
ficate is given on the statement prepared by each 
union of the several payments made during the half 
year, and the repayment expected; that is known as 
the claim. The claim is sent to the Local Government 
Board, and is strictly examined by the receiver. All 
questions are settled, and a certificate is given as to the 
amount. The provision in the Act is this, “The Poor 
Law Board shall from time to time assess on the several 
unions and parishes in the metropolis the amounts 
of their respective contributions to the Common Poor 
Fund, in proportion to the annual rateable value of the 
property therein comprised.”’ 


3879. The rate differs for each union, it is not a general 
rate all over London ?—It is a general rate. I think you 
will understand it better if I give you an illustration. 
Tne unions are on the basis of rateable value. Some 
unions would receive from the Fund, and some unions 
would have to pay into the Fund, because the charges 
as certified by us, or by the receiver, as being repayable 
from the Fund would, in some cases, exceed, and in some 
cases be less than, the contribution on the total rateable 
value ; and the difference is paid to the receiving unions. 

3880. It is only paid in the form of a difference, it is. 
not first raised and then distributed ?—No. 

3881. That is quite separate altogether from the 
ordinary Poor Rate ?—Yes, it is Poor Rate, but it is: 
allocated differently. 

3882. What are the separate Poor Rates in London ; 
are they levied on unions or on boroughs ?—They are: 
levied on unions. 

3883. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Who administers the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?—There is a receiver, 
Sir Hugh Owen, and he finally decides the claims. 
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3884. (Professor Smart.) Do you think it would be too Amount of 
much for us to ask for a return of all the Poor Rates levied poor rates 
in London by the different boroughs ?—I think we have levied in 


got them. It is given in the Poor Rate returns. 

3885. Are those handed in—I mean the actual rates 
per head ?—Those will be handed in by another witness, 
I think. There is no difficulty about it whatever. 


London. 


3886. (Miss Hill.) I suppose those individual children Good effect 
who are removed to certified schools have, to a certain of certified 
extent, come under the influence of volunteers as well as Schools. 


the official representatives of the guardians ?—The 
certified homes are run entirely by charitable volunteers 

3887. Is it your experience that that is a considerable. 
gain to the children ?—A very great gain to a certain. 
class of children. 


3888. That would be a great reason for continuing 


that organisation for separating certain children, at any~ 


rate, from the regular Poor Law Schools ?—Yes. I will 
give you an illustration of the sort of work which these 
homes do; a home with which I am acquainted takes in 
children who have been boarded out to give them some: 
special industrial training before they go out to service. 
That is supplying what may be a defect in the boarding- 
out system. 


3889. That should be a very valuable complement of 
the Poor Law ?—Most valuable. 


3890. (Mr. Phelps.) Taking the two divisions of our Effect of Act 
work, do you think that the administration of poor relief of 1834 on 
has had much effect upon employment in England ? employment. 
Take, for instance, the Act of 1834, do you think that eo CDSG aes 


that did much to relieve congested districts and distribute 
labour ?—Yes. I am glad you have asked me that 
question, because it occurs to me that one of the most 
interesting effects of the Act of 1834 was its effect on 
emigration. If you read Hansard from 1820 onwards 
you will see that every year, I think without exception, 
there was a debate in the House of Commons with regard 
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to emigration ; there was a continual talk of the congested 
state of England, that England was not able to carry its 
own population, and it is curious to observe how public 
opinion at that time was divided in much the same sort of 
way that public opinionisnow. You had the Malthusians 
who said: it is no good emigrating people, because 
the gaps you make will be filled up instantly by a growth 
of population; you had men like Mr. Wilmot Horton, who 
was afterwards Governor of Ceylon, who advocated 
emigration for the benefit of the Colonies; you had men 
like Sir Robert Peel, who took a calm view of it, and said 
that emigration should be carefully regulated and confined 
to British Colonies; then you had the view which was 
expressed by Mr. Sadler, to the _ effect — what 
was the use of emigrating Englishmen when you 
had so many millions of acres of land uncultivated in this 
country ? So it went on, occasionally the Government 
gave a grant, sometimes it did not. After 1834, after 
the operation of the new Poor Law, you hardly find 
emigration mentioned. You find in the Commissioners’ 
Report a great deal about migrating, say from Sussex 
to the North. There was an interesting account of the 
migration of some people from Sussex to Derbyshire, but 
-of the general congestion of the country you hear nothing, 
and even the local congestion which the Committee 
:admitted, and which they provided for in the Act of 1834, 
disappears. 

3891. (Mrs. Webb.) Was not there a very large emigra- 
‘tion after 1834 apart from the talk about it ?—There 
~was large emigration no doubt, and schemes like Wake- 
‘field’s and Godley’s schemes, but they were for the 
“benefit of the Colony. My point is that emigration to 
“relieve congestion was the burning question, and either 

local congestion, which was admitted by the members, or 
general congestion, which they never did admit, is gone. 


3892. Would not that be explained to some extent by 
‘the fact that a very large premium was put upon emigra- 
tion afterwards by private enterprise, and the Colonies 
- encouraged it enormously by bounties ? They may have 
- solved the question themselves by bounties ?—They may 
have done, and I agree that that probably had a consider- 
able effect, but the pauper emigration was probably 
not emigration of the same class, it was emigration of 
people with small capital who were ready and willing to 
go, and were helped to go. 


3893. The fact that prior to 1834 all the Australian 
- Colonies were penal settlements, or mostly so, or at 
any rate they had that stigma, and that afterwards when 
they had responsible Governments they went into a 
very large bounty scheme of emigration, would account 
for the decay of the talk about emigration ?—It may 
have affected it to some extent, that I quite admit, 
but the emigration paid for by the guardians as a means 
-~of relieving the Poor Rate had practically come to an end. 


3894. (Mr. Phelps.) Do you think that the migration 
from one part of England to another was caused by the 
modification of the law of settlement mainly ?—No 
doubt it had an effect. 


3895. Do you think at the present day the law of 
settlement operates at all against the mobility of labour ? 
—I do not think it does. I think as we have got rid of 
the able-bodied class we have got rid of that great evil. 


3896. Do you think the greater attractiveness which 
Poor Law relief has now is exercising an influence on 
wages ?—Yes, that is my own opinion—on earnings. 

3897. Do you think that wages would rise were it 
not that the necessity of providing for their old age is 
taken off people’s shoulders ?—I am sure that would be 
the tendency. As you are aware, I put that forward 
tentatively as a subject for the investigation of this 
Commission. 

3898. Do boards of guardians make any addition to 
the classes of skilled labour in the country, do you think ? 
—I do not follow you. 

3899. I mean as opposed to unskilled labour. Do 
the children who leave workhouse schools compete 
in the skilled labour classes ?—Yes, I should think 
that the good technical education which is given to work- 
house children has a tendency to raise them into the 
ranks of skilled labour. : 

3900. You would not be surprised to find cases of 
people who had become artisans and skilled labourers 
in the best sense ?7—I know many such cases. 


EVIDENCE ; 


3901. The great majority would fall into the ranks 
of unskilled labour, I suppose ?—I hesitate to say that, 
because you see so many of them are disposed of by going 
into the army, and we do not trace them afterwards. 


3902. Do you know if one can find on record anywhere After career 
an attempt to trace the future of the people who have of migrants 
migrated from one part of England to another? Mr. in England. 
Girdlestone took a great interest in that movement at 
one time ?7—I do not think so. We have not heard 
of that movement for a long time. 


3903. You do not know whether there is any statement 
or history on record ?—I am not aware of it. 


3904. Is the taking of children on the part of guardians [ydoor relief 
a growing habit ?—Do you mean under the Act of 1899: to widows’ 
the Guardianship of Children Act ? children. 


3905. No, I am not thinking of that. I want to know 
is it common for boards of guardians to say to a widow, 
“We will relieve you by taking a certain number of 
your children into our school”’ ?—It is very uncommon 
outside London. It is very seldom done, I think. It 
is never in rural districts. 


3906. Not in the districts that you know ?—No.. 


3907. Do you think that is a good system ?—It 
has its advantages, but I have misgivings about it 


3908. Do you think you could express any opinion Effect of 
upon the effect on people’s minds: how far it relieves Poor Law or 
them of what ought to be a burden upon them of which Parental re- 
they wish to get rid, and how far it acts as an attraction ? sponsibility. 
—TI should say myself that what is in its favour is this, 
that it is nearly always beneficial to the children. 

I should think the main danger of it is, especially 
when you have very well organised and well equipped 
schools, that so far from being a test, that form of 
relief may gradually come to be sought for by the mothers. 


3909. That is just the question I want to ask; have 
you any experience of that ?—I have no specific experi- ; 
ence, but I am very much impressed, I must say, with 
the growth of child pauperism in London. 


3910. Do you think that the agencies there are now, 
for relieving parents of the care of their children, operate 
in that direction ?—Yes, there must be that tendency. 


3911. What safeguards would you suggest in the 
cases under the Poor Law ?—The sateguard which 
probably would be the most effective is one which I do 
not think any one can suggest, and that would be that 
the quality of the schools should be lowered: that is, 
of course, out of the question. I think the only other 
safeguard I can suggest, which seems to be more prac- 
ticable, is very careful supervision by the boards of 
guardians. I should like on that question to show you 
a chart which I lay on the table, which shows the indoor 
pauper children, the growth of the pauper child class, 
and their separation from other classes of indoor paupers. 
You will see the most extraordinary rise in the separation 
after 1890. Those are the children that are separated } 
in separate institutions. You see the curve goes : 
straight up. (Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (12).) 


3912. (Miss Hill.) Surely up to now there has been 
no sign, I should have said, that the widows were at all 
anxious for the children to get into the schools. It has 


acted much more like the offer of the House to the able- ; 
bodied labourer, I should have said. I do not know 
what is coming, but at present in London certainly I 4 


do not think it is at all an attraction ?—There is just 
this, one has to look at all the possible causes; it may 
be one of the causes of the growth of indoor child pauper- 
ism, especially in the Metropolis. Ishould like to say this: i 
it is often alleged chat if you relieve parents of their : 4 
children (1 am now thinking of the vagrant class) you 4 
will have all the vagrants coming and giving you their, 4 
children to take. My experience is not that at all. My K 
experience is that these people, even in the direst poverty, 
cling to their children; I do not say it is always from % 
good motives, but my impression is that that is the fact. 


3913. (Mr. Phelps.) With regard to the three systems Effect of 
which have been discussed so very much with regard personal in- 
to the treatment of children; the large school, the fluence on ~ 
cottage home and the boarding-out, I suppose we might education of 
assume that the two important things in training of children. 
this kind are method and personal influence 7—Yes. 


3914. The importance of personal influence would 4 
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vary enormously with the size of the home or school, 
would it not ?—That would not be the first considera- 
tion which would strike me. I think what would strike 
me would be that it would vary so much with the charac- 
ter of the superintendent. 


3915. What I mean is this rather, that if you take 
boarding-out, the personal equation is far more important 
there than ‘t is in a sense in a large district school, where 
the inequalities would cancel one another out more ?—If 
you have small institutions, you always run greater 
risk in the officers than if you have large ones. 


3916. That is what 1 want to put to you. Do you 
think that is an evil which is sufficiently probable to be 
a factor in deciding between the systems ?—To my 
mind it would be one of the most important factors. 


3917. Have you any experience: of widespread mis- 
chief arising from that source ?—No, but 1 have often 
observed indications of it, and there the point which I 
put before you as to the permanency of tenure of officers 
becomes very important. You may wish to get rid of 
an officer because you feel that he is not quite good 
enough for his post, but he may be too good to be 
summarily dismissed; then the children suffer. 


3918. On the other hand in a large establishment, the 
standard which is set throughout ky a good superin- 
tendent will raise and lift all the subordinates, will it 
not ?—That has been my experience. 


3919. The same individual left to himself in a smaller 
establishment might be very much less efficient ?— 
Certainly. 


3920. In boarding-out, where the personal influence 
comes in most strongly, do you think the number of 
failures is tangible ?—I should certainly say it was 
tangible. Time alone will show whether there is a 
marked difference in the results from board’ng-out, and. 
the other means for educating pauper children. 


9921. (Dr. Downes.) Do not certified schools furnish 
a means of dealing with special cases which an ordinary 
board of guardians would find a difficulty in dealing 
with ?—Yes, that is their main advantage. 


3922. They can deal with cases which are not 
numerous enough in an ordinary union ?—Perhaps 
that question might well be answered by quoting from 
the classes of cases that do go to these certified schools ; 
blind, deaf and dumb, epileptics, idiots, and, I may add, 
children who require. special care because they are re- 
fractory or naughty children. 


3923. The schools are, I think, for children, but the 
word. “school’’ is extended by a subsequent Act of 
Parliament to any institution establ’shed for the instruc- 
tion of deaf, dumb, blind, lame, deformed or idiotic 
persons ?—Yes. 


Boarding out 
failures. 


Functions 
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3924. Have not the guardians powers of inspection 
of certified schools ?—Yes. 


3925. I believe that there have been occasions when 
the Local Gorernment Board has ordered a public 
official. inqu‘'ry into circumstances connected with the 
schools ?—Certainly. 


Sitrowth of 3926. Turning to London, have you considered the 

old-age age of paupers in receipt of relief in London; whether 

oo in the proportion of old people is exceptional 7?—I have 

ndon. here a statement of the number of paupers of sixty-five 

years and upwards, in which it shows that on the winter 

count in 1892 the percentage of the total indoors above 

sixty-five was 31-9; in 1900 on the:same count, that 

number had grown in the eight years, to 36 per cent. 

Rather remarkably mn the summer count the numbers 

for che corresponding years only go from:31*7 to 32°4 

showing that the workhouse is largely used by old 

persons in the winter. There is a somewhat similar 

_growth in the outdoor paupers, though not to the same 

extent, showing that pauperism is getting older and 
consequently more expensive. 

Effect ofim- 3927. With reference to the rise of child pauperism 

heciles and in London after 1890, to which you have drawn our atten- 

child pauper- tion, are you aware that that led in about 1893, to a very 

Raids cost OT considerable deficiency of accommodation in schools for 

meangs In children in London ?—I was not aware of it. 


London. i ; : 
2928. I do not know whether you considered, that as 
one of the causes which led to expenditure in building, 
a little later on in that deeade ?—I have no doubt it was. 
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3929 Thre was also, I think, a deficiency in accom- Mr. James: 





modation for imbeciles, which also led to some of that _ Stewart 
building ?—There was evidently a great increase of Davy, CB: 
ae 19 Feb. 1906. 


3930. I do not know whether you have drawn our 
attention, or referred in any way, to the Report of the Select Com- 
Committee in 1892, on Metropolitan Hospitals ?—Yes, mittee ob 


I have referred to that report. eee arian 


3931. They referred in that report to the want of 1892. 
co-operation between hospitals, dispensaries, and Poor 
Law infirmaries ?—Yes, they did. 


Co-operation. 
f . between 
3932. They do not make any definite recommendation, Poor Law 


I believe ?—They put the point with a good deal of force and other 
and then make absolutely no special recommendation hospitals. 
with respect to it, a fact which probably gives some 
indication of the difficulty of the subject. 


3933. Do you consider that that is a matter which 
should engage the attention of this Commission ?— 
Certainly. 


3934. You are aware there is a class known to all Poor Ins and outs. 
Law administrators as the Ins-and-outs ?—Yes. 

3935. Have you anything to say to us on that subject, Apri 
or can you make any suggestions as to any way of dealing 4 fet, : 
with them ?—The Commission is quite certain, I think, ae of dis-.. 
to get a good deal of evidence on this point, but it may charge. 
be convenient to them to have put before them asolution 
of the difficulty, which I do not suggest should be adopted 
in England, but which I am quite sure is worth their 
consideration. I got it from Denmark. By one of the 
specific provisions of the Danish Poor Law Reform of 
1892 it is enacted that no inmate of a rate-aided mstitu- 
tion shall be allowed to discharge himself without the 
consent of the governing body; but that provision is Earnings ot-. 
supplemented by the fact that everybody who is an Danish 
inmate of an institution earns, or is paid, a certain small PAUPEr*: 
sum in the week. Part of that sum is considered as 
deferred pay, and as time goes on each inmate will have 
in his possession a sum which in Copenhagen, when I 
looked into the matter there, was about 5s. He could 
then present himself to the governing body, ani the 
custom was that he should be discharged, so that you. 
see there was an alleviation of any hardship that might. 
arise under the main provision. 


3936. (Mr. Booth.) What was the total sum he had_ 
to have ?—If I remember rightly, he had 3d. a week, if he- 
behaved himself, and 2d. of that was deferred pay; when. 
that 2d. amounted to 5s. he could go. Thatwas the most - 
complete method of dealing with the difficulty that I have- 
ever come across, but it involves a very large interference: 
with the principles of the English Poor Law, where, as’ 
you know, workhouses are purely voluntary institutions. 
I think the matter is one which the Commission might Effect of local 
well consider. With regard to the question as it is now, , tie 
as to Ins-and-outs, I think you will find there is a remark- tign on “ins 
able difference between unions and unions, as to the and outs.” 
extent to which they are troubled with this class. I can 
only attribute that difference to the characters of the: 
masters of the workhouses and the guardians. I think: 
if a master really is a man of some firmness of character,. 
and some tact, he meets the trouble to a very considerable 
extent, but the trouble exists, and may, I think, be very 
well considered in connection with the larger scheme 
which [I have put before you. pe 
3937. (Dr. Downes.) I believe this class of Ins-and-outs « ae 
tend very much towards the vagrant classes ?—They go in outs ” and 
and out until they go out as vagrants. suggested 


3938. I believe we have had evidence before another Wenn 
Committee, that some of them actually do, at one period 
of the year, lead a vagrant life, and at another period of 
the year use a particular workhouse as a convenient 
resort ?—At certain periods of the year there is an exodus 
from the workhouses for fruit picking, hopping, and other 
purposes which are not quite so legitimate. 


3939. Should you be in favour of bringing this class 
to some extent within whatever provisions may be made 
for the vagrant classes on the lines of the Report, which 
will shortly be issued ; that is to say, that assuming that 
places of detention are provided for the vagrant classes, 
would it be possible to bring this kind of pauper within 
that definition ?—If you have compulsory detention of 
habitual vagrants after the plan which is followed in some 
continental countries, even under the existing law, I 
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think a good many of the Ins-and-outs might be brought 
within the definition of the incorrigible rogue, as defined 
in the Vagrancy Act of 1824. That would be another 
solution of the Ins-and-outs difficulty. 


3940. (Mr. Lansbury.) What proportion do you think 
Proportion of there are of the Ins-and-outs which could be called able- 
able-bodied bodied ?—Not many. 








Seam 3941. Is it a big number, do you think, or very 
small ?—Speaking for outside the Metropolis I should 
say a very small number would be able-bodied. 

3942. But in the Metropolis ?—That I do not know; 
you had better ask Mr. Lockwood. 

Guardians’ 


3943. (Mr. Gardiner.) Have you any policy to recom- 
mend as regards the children of confirmed ins-and-outs, 
as to whether the guardians ought not to adopt them ?— 
I think the guardians ought to adopt them, and they do 
adopt them to a very great extent. J think the extent 
to which the guardians have made use of the Guardian- 
ship of Children Act is very remarkable and very satis- 
factory. 

3944. You have spoken once or twice as to the ex- 
Technical cellence of the technical education given in certain schools 
education of connected with boards of guardians; would you kindly 


adoption of 
children of 
“ins and 
outs.” 


pauper tell me which school strikes you as being particularly 
children. good—technical education is the term used ?—I think 

the best technical education I have ever seen given is at 
Warren the Warren Farm School at Brighton. It is a barrack 


Farm School, school of about 300 ; 


but 1 ic 
eto. ut let me say that by technical 


education I mean education in any art, even if it is 
agriculture. 


3945. But is that what is ordinarily understood by 
technical education ?—What I mean by technical 
education is education in an art which will enable tha 
boy to earn his own living, or, what is more important, 
will make him not afraid to sweat. 


3946. (Mrs. Webb.) The Ivs-and-outs protlem would 
be quite as serious if they were all able-todied ?—It 
would be more serious. 


3947. It is not their being able-bodied that makes it 
serious, but their being Ins-and-outs ?—Yes. 


3948. (Miss Hill.) If the children were adopted by 
the guardians, that would leave the parents entirely 
irresponsible and free, would not it? It would not be 
coupled with any disability to the parents ?—Unless 
the existing law were supplemented in the way that 
Dr. Downes intimates may be possible. 


3949. Did I gather that those Danish people who 
had been detained could claim to go out when they had 
accumulated their 5s. ?—Not under the Statute, but 
it was the practice. 

3950. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I believe that in certain unions 
tthe in London there is considerable difficulty in finding 
workhouse, Work for the boys when they leave the schools, other 
j , than the Army and Navy, owing to the fact that they 
| have nowhere where the lads can live when they leave the 
$ workhouses ?—That is a difficulty which is not confined 
to the Metropolis, and we have, to a certain extent, as 
I pointed out the last time I gave evidence, allowed 
the premium which is paid for apprenticeship, to ke 
paid in the shape of some allowance, where the child 
was in the light of an apprentice. 


“Ins and 
outs” and 
effect of 
suggested 
remedies. 


Homes for 
boys leaving 
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3951. Even then you would have a difficulty in finding 
a suitable home for him unless he was actually living 
3 in his master’s family ?—That is always a difficulty. 

_ The Working 3952. Do you think it could be met at all by an ex- 
*Boys’ Homes. + ncion of the Working Boys’ Homes in London ?—Yes, 
| the Local Government Board encourage that. As to 

that, Mr. Lockwood will give you better evidence than I 
ean. 

3953. Do these Working Boys’ Homes exist anywhere 
‘except in London ?—Yes, I think in Lancashire they 
are found useful. 4 

3954. They are always voluntary institutions ?—Yes. 

3955. They may be quite self-supporting ?—Yes, I 
think they are; I think the object is that they should 
be. 

3956. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) I should like to ask 
whether a number of the ins-and-outs, whom you have 
in the workhouses, in England, are not, just as they are 
in Scotland, people who are temporarily incapacitated 
from alcoholism, and come in for two or three days and 


ee 






- Type of “ins 
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leave, and are not able-bodied, in the sense that they 
are not fit to earn their living, when they come to the 
workhouse ?—I should think practically all the ins-and- 
outs were of that character. 


3957. (Mr. Booth.) Is it solely because of that char- 
acter that they become Ins-and-outs: that is the point, 
I believe ?—I should not think so. I think your point 
rather was that they used the workhouse as a sort of 
place where they could recover their thirst. 


3958. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Recover from their 
temporary debauch. A large section are of that char- 
acter ?—I think so. 


3959. (Mr. Lansbury.) Do you say that of London ?— 
I do not say anything with regard to London work- 
houses, but the sort of waster who goes as an in-and-out 
in the country is practically always like that. 


3960. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) You told us at Returm as to 
Question 2547 that you would try to find out the number hes: and 
of persons in receipt of non-settled relief. Could you mottled Yee 
also give us, say for each union, the amount which is ’ 
paid in respect of non-resident relief. JI ask that because 
I understand that those who favour the abolition of the 
law of Settlement found it upon the cost of non-settled 
relief and non-resident relief, the result being that the 
one is a set-off to the other. I ask that, in giving the 
return which you will give us of those in receipt of non- 
settled relief, you will supplement it by giving the number 
in receipt of non-resident relief ?—I am afraid I spoke 
under a misapprehension. There do not appear to be 
any figures in the office on which to base such a return, 


3961. Further on, in answer to the Question 2748, you The pros and 
said that you objected to relief stations ?—Yes. cons of relief 


stations. 
3962. Would your objection to these relief stations be 
removed if a relieving officer were always present when 
aliment was paid ?—Only in part. The existence of 
a relief station enables the relieving officer to shirk 
his duty, which is to visit at the houses of the paupers 
themselves. 


3963. On the other hand, is it not a convenience to 
the pauper himself to come to a relieving station which 
may be nearer his home, than the single place at which 
the relieving officer is to be found ?—Yes, it sometimes 
is a convenience to know where to find the relieving 
officer, but I think that could be got over in other ways. 


3964. Is not the main consideration that the person 
should be relieved as simply and as easily, and with as 
little trouble as possible to himself, if he has to come for 
his aliment ?—I think the main consideration is that 
the relief should be sufficient for his wants, and I do 
not think that it is safe to leave an outdoor pauper un- 
visited, because he may want additional relief, or relief in 
a different form from the mere money payment. 


3965. Your view is, and the practice is, that the reliev- 
ing officer goes to the house of the pauper and hands 
over the aliment there ?—That is what I think he should 
do. 

3965. Does he do it ?—He does not where they have 
relief stations. The point is this, that if the relieving 
officer has to pay at the pauper’s own home the guardians 
are certain that he has visited that place, whereas if you 
have relief stations, you cannot be certain that he has 
the pauper really under supervision. 


3967. May not that put an undue burden on relieving 
officers; if they are supposed to give the aliment once 
a month, or once a fortnight, and they have to visit the 
pauper on each occasion, when they give aliment ? 
That would make a very great deal of work ?—In some 
cases I have no doubt additional relieving officers would 
have to be appointed. I have algo pointed out there 
are exceptional cases where we must have relief stations. 


3968. In regard to the boarding-out of children, and Cost of 
the other systems of relieving them, of which you have education of 
spoken, can you give us a return of the relative cost of ce Law 
the boarding-out where the children go to the ordinary special aaa 
schools, and the cost cf the Poor Law schools which ordinary 
have been established in each union ?—You mean the gohools, 
whole cost, not the mere cost of administration. 


3969. The whole cost ?—There is a good deal of in- 
formation about the cost of maintenance in the half- 
yearly return. I think you will probably find many 
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more figures which may be useful in the statistical 
memorandum. 


3970. I want to contrast the cost of the system, as 
pursued in England, with the system which is adopted 
in Scotland. It is not easy to do so, because in Scotland 
the system is to board all pauper children outside 
of the workhouse, and they have their education in 
the ordinary schools of the parish. Accordingly, the 


system there is a very different one, and it is very difficult . 


to contrast the one with the other; but if it were possible 
I should like to know what the actual cost of the educa- 
tion of pauper children is as between the different systems 
of which you have spoken ?—I think a return could 
be prepared, and it would be a useful one. 


is for 3971. Ihave a report here made in 1870 by Mr. Henley, 
oe t who was deputed to go to Scotland to enquire into the 


boarding-out of pauper children in Scotland, and I want 
nd. to ask you a question on this. He concludes his report 
by saying: “Those who are not well acquainted with 
the different habits and modes of life of the working 
classes of both countries must be careful not to draw a 
too hasty conclusion that what is good in one country 
must necessarily be so in the other. The nations, though 
happily united, retain their distinctive characteristics. 
Scotland, as I have before mentioned, possesses a class 
of crofters, or small occupiers; they are undoubtedly 
the best foster parents, but they are almost unknown 
in England, except, perhaps, in Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Durham. The food of the people in the two 
countries is very different, oatmeal being commonly kept 
in the house in Scotland and used with milk; baker’s 
bread, purchased weekly or oftener, is the staple food in 
many parts of England.” Does the distinction still 
stand which Mr. Henley draws there tetween conditions 
in Scotland and England, and the fact, as he puts it, that 
you find very much better foster parents and guardians 
in Scotland drawn from the class of small farmer ?—I 
should say it did. I should say that is as true to-day as 
when it was written. You have more people in Scotland 
proportionately who would make good foster parents, 
but whether those people would take the children of course 
I give no opinion upon. 

3972. You say so not speaking from experience, I 
suppose ?—No. I mean the best end, as they say in the 
North, of our English peasantry do not like to take 
boarded-out children. 


3973. Why ?—I do not know; there are many reasons. 


3974, May not that be due to this, that there is too 
much inspection, and that the foster parents are not 
trusted to do their test by the children without constant 
x and repeated investigation and inspection ?—That has 
been repeatedly alleged. I have no doubt you will get 
evidence as to that. 


3975. You think that may be to some extent an ex- 
planation ?—It may be. 


rion as 
urage- 


3976. In the case of foster parents being selected, they 
are selected, J understand, by a committee of the board 
of Guardians ?—No. You mean boarding-out outside 
the union ? 


3977. I am afraid I am not able to discriminate between 
the two. Take toarding-out outside the union ?—Then 
what happens is that a vo'un‘ary committee is formed, 
and the Local Government Board sanctions that com- 
mittee, and they make an agreement with the guardians 
to find homes for the ch:ldren and look after them, sub- 
ject to inspection by one of our Lady Inspectors. That 
is the procedure outside the union. 


3978. There is a Lady Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whose duty it is to inspect the boarded-out 
children outside the union ?—There are three of them. 


rs of 


3979. Can you tell us what the proportion of these 
l-out 


. oarded-out children is to the child pauperism of the 
| chilg COUBtry ?—There are 1,700 so boarded-out outside the 


ism, Union and about 6,200 boarded-out inside the union. 
The total child pauperism of the country is 59,000. 

tage of 3980. Can you say what the percentage is of the 

chil- 


whole. In Scotland there are boarded-out 90 per cent. 
carded of the children who are in our poorhouses, but I suppose 
d in England the proportion is nothing like that, is it ?— 

: No, the proportion would not be more than atout 16 
per cent., I think. 
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3981. (Mr. Bentham.) Would it be possible to have Mr. James 


a return put in of the exact proportion of children boarded- _ Stewart 
out, and in other ways ?—I think I have already put Davy, C.B. 
that in. 19 Feb. 1906, 


3982. (Mr. Lansbury.) Is not the boarding-out within 
the union rather different to boarding-out outside the Different 
union ?—There are quite different regulations, If a regulations 
child is boarded-out inside the union, it is inspected by 2% to board- 


the Relieving Officer and the Medical Officer. no ba 


3983. One other point is, that only orphans or deserted without the 
children can ke boarded-out outside the union, is not it ? Union. 
—FEither within or without the union there is the same 
prohibition. 





3984. Until quite recently there was only one kind of 
boarding-out so far as the metropolis was concerned, and 
that was outside the union ?—That would be so far as the 
metropolis is concerned, but the orders were issued about 
the same times; two orders were issued in 1889, 


3985. In London it is rather scattered homes than Scattered 
boarding-out, is it not ?—I do not suppose that there is homes in 
boarding-out within the union in London, only in country London. 
districts. 


3986. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) It is only orphans Scope and 
and deserted children who are boarded-out, not children objects of 
separated from their parents ?—Or, under the last order boarding-out 
for boarding out without the unions, children adopted by *) sueies 
boards of guardians. 


3987. Is not one main object which ought to be aimed 
at, when you are boarding-out children, to relieve them 
as far as possible from all taint or stigma of pauperism ?— 
That, I believe, is one of the reasons alleged by the 
advocates of boarding out. 


3988. Do you think that is achieved by a very drastic Pros and 
system of inspection ?—I should say that a drastic system cons of 
of inspection must affect it; but then I would recall to inspection. 
your recollection the evidence that Mr. Crooks, who 
is the Member for Woolwich, gave with regard to boarding- 
out children in certain villages, where, as he put it, 
boarding-out became the main industry of the village. 
That, I have no doubt, you will hear of later. 


3989. It is the case, I believe, that a great deal of the 
boarding-out is done in villages, and not in country 
districts. Places which are mere small towns or villages 
are mainly selected for boarding-out ?—I donot think so. 
I think the boarding-out committees take foster parents 
wherever they can get them. 


3990. With regard to Question 3,479, where you are Procedure 
speaking of the emigration of children to Canada and #4 incidents 
elsewhere, that, of course, involves the removal of these °f child- 


children out of the jurisdiction of the board of guardians ? pers ae 
ree anada. 


3991. At the same time, I think you say they retain 
certain powers of inspection over them ?—They arrange 
with the Canadian Government to do the inspection. 
I should like to lay on the table a most interesting docu- 
ment which is the last return of the inspectors of the 
Canadian or Provincial Governments, with a summary 
of the results. 


3992. The legal hold of the board of guardians must 
cease directly these children are removed from England, 
must it not ?—Yes, it is transferred to the other side. 


3993. Has that not been considered an objection to 
their being so removed ?—No, the guardians part with 
their responsibility on conditions, to which conditions 
the Canadian Government and the Provincial Govern- 
ments are parties. 


3994. That has been done by arrangement with the 
Canadian Government ?—Yes. The Local Government 
Board are in communication, in any doubtful case, 
with the Agent General of the Canadian Government. 
Last year I think the number emigrated was something 
over 550, but we do know what becomes of the children, 
as I think you will agree, if you look at the reports which 
I have put on the table. 


3995. May I ask whether boards of guardians publish Proposed 
from time to time any account or history of pauper '2quiry into 
children, and what becomes of them? I ask that because 2U™ber of 
itis sometimes done in Scotland. [hold in my hand a list aialt Linieg seats 
of children and lunatics boarded by the Parish council been aera 
of Glasgow, which is very complete, giving a full cated in Poor 
history of each of the children and what becomes of Law se rools. 


aaa re 
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Mr. James them ?—That is not generally done; it is only done by 
Stewart certain boards of guardians. What becomes of each 
Davy, C.B. child is the main question, and that is the question which 
19 Feb..1906 is so often forgotten by people who are wrangling about 
rk gfa'e A the relative merits of barrack schools, district schools, 
-and cottage homes. They never stop to really ask what 
becomes of pauper children. I suggest to this Commission 
that they should have a census of every workhouse, 
every gaol, and every lock ward in the country, and 
find out how many of those persons allege that they are, 
or can reasonably ke supposed to have been, educated 
in the Poor Law establishments. They will find, if 
that census gives them much the same result as former 
censuses, perhaps 400, 590, or 60) persons who allege 
that, they have been so brougat up; the life history of 
every one of those persons should Le traced. Here is an 
opportunity once for all of ascertaining whether or not 
pauper schools are manufactories of pauperism. I 
throw that out as a counsel of perfection. 


3996. I gathered from you, I do not know whether I 
am right, that some boards of guardians do publish 
statistics regarding their children ?—Occasionally. I think 
they do in Bradford. 


3997. I have here a full record which gives the name cf 
the child, the date. when it is. supplied with clothing, 
the date of its birth, its religion, the date when boarded- 
out, the name.of the guardian, the address of the guardian, 
remarks, and its future history ?—By “‘ guardian” there 
you mean what we should call foster-parent ? 


Published 
records of 
Poor Law 
ehildren. 


3998. Exactly. If you could procure for us a 
similar return it would be useful ?—I could get you any 
return that is published by boards of guardians, but it 
would be impossible to get returns from all boards of 
guardians. I will find out where there are such returns 
published and let you have them. 


3999. Are you aware what the percentage of failure 
is amongst these children? Have you any statistics 
about those who do not succeed. in life 7—I gave those in 
my evidence on Tuesday. 

Certified 


Soh ooleann 4000. (Sir Samuel Provis.) I think we are not quite 

institutions, Clear as to the exact position of certified schools. It 
would be well if we brought out the facts a little mere 
clearly. The schools are certified, are they not, under 
the Poor Law Certified Schools Act of 1862 ?—Under 
11 and 12 Victoria. 


4001. That only enables the Local Government Board 
to certify schools for children ?—Yes. 


4002. It does not enable them to certify institutions 
fo: adults ?—No. 


4003. Before any place of the kind is certified, it is 
nezessary that it should be inspected and a.report made 
t> the board, who thereupon certifies it ?—Yes. 


4004. With regard to the children that may 
be sent there, they are not necessarily limited to blind, 
or deaf and dumb, or children sufiering from some 
disability. There are, are there not, a considerable 
number of children sent for other reasons—to Roman 
Catholic Schools, for instance ?—Yes. 


Power to 4005. There is a power, is there not, to direct 
ee ee that a child shall be sent to a cer’ ified school on religious 
0 certinec grounds ?—Yes, and that power has been exercised. 

Pp 


schools 
on religious 4006. There is a power, is there not, for the guardians, 
grounds. with the consent of the Board, to send a child to a 


Non-certifiel non-certified school if it is blind or deaf and dumb ?— 
schools. We are always consenting to children going to non- 
certified places. 
4007. That is to meet particular cases ?—Yes, special 
cases. 


4008. Under another Statute the guardians may 
subscribe, with the consent of the Board, although the 
children sent are not blind or deaf and dumb ?— 
Yes. 


4009. The power which the Board have. of 
certifying the school does not in any way apply to any 
other institution intended for adults, such, for instance, 


Limit to class 
of institu- 
tions which 


sy Oi as a labour colony ?—No. 
4198; 4010. In the case of the sick, the guardians may, 
Sick adults . may they not, on the advice of the medical officer, if 


in nneeenes they consider it necessary for thg treatment of the case, 
TREY * send a pauper to a place which is not certified, and which 
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is not under regulation in any way ?—Without our 
consent; we have nothing to do with it. 

4011. That is not infrequently done ?—That is quite 
common. 

4012. (Mr. Booth.) I understand from the answer 
which you made to a question of Dr. Downes that an 
adult blind or dumb person could be dealt with in the 
same way as a child 7—They proceed under a different 


- Statute. 


4013. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In the case of children of pifperene 
F ‘ aly ( 
this class there isan express statutory provision that the procedure 
guardians may send them to uncertified schools with sending 
the consent of the Board, but in the case of adults, of children a 
this class, they may be sent without the sanction of the adults to 
Board, As regards other classes I think what happens uncertifie 
is this, that the guardians enter into an agreement to institutio 
subscribe, and the Board assent to that subscription ? 
—That is what we do. The guardians make a contract, 
as they can do on the recommendation of their 
medical officer, with the keeper of a convalescent home, 
or whatever it is, to take in their paupers. 


4014. (Mr. Bentham.) They may not previously nave 
subscribed to that institution.?—Not necessarily. 


4015. (Mr. Russell - Wakefield.) The Local Govern- power of 
ment Board have no power of interference ?—We might central 
prohibit the admission of paupers, I think. authority 


4016. I have in my mind the institution at Sandgate, A ee 


which I used to know a good deal of. I understand that yncertifie 
boards of guardians have sent people down to one of institutic 
those institutions at Sandgate, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board has no power of interfering at all ?—Itis 
entirely a matter between the guardians and the keeper 
of the home. 

4017. Those homes might have been conducted so 
badly. before that there had been a scandal in the, dis- 
trict ?—Yes. 

4018. Is that indoor or outdoor relief ?—That is 
indoor relief. 

4019. (Mr. Bentham.) In each of those cases sent to 
Sandgate would a medical officer’s certificate be required 
that those people should be sent to an institution ?—I 
think the auditor would require one before he passed the ) 
expenditure. 

4020. (Mr. Lansbury.) It is a fact that some medical 
officers in London have reported very favourably on the 
condition of those homes ?—Yes; I do not go into ; 
matters of that sort. 

4021. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Just now we were speaking 
of the power of the Local Government Board. to certify i 
certain institutions ; there is also a power, is there not, 
in the case of any institution in which paupers are received, | 
for the Board to prohibit the reception of paupers into 
such institutions ?—There is. 

4022. That, I think, is under the Poor Law Relief Act, ; 
1849 7—Yes. ; 

4023. Perhaps we might make a little clearer what is, Qperatil 
precisely the operation of the Metropolitan Common Metrope 
Poor Fund. The fund is constituted in this way, is it not— Commot 
contributions are raised from the whole of the Metropolis Poor Ft 
in accordance with the rateable value ?—Yes, that is so. 


4024, Every Metropolitan Board of Guardians is entitled 
to make a claim upon the fund in respect of certain 
classes of expenditure ?—Yes. 

4025. A statement is presented to the auditor at the 
half-yearly audit, showing in detail what is the claim of 
any board of guardians on the fund, and he certifies 
the amount, does he not 9—He certifies the amount 
actually expended by each ‘union in respect of expenses 
which are payable out of the fund. 


4026. Then those claims are sent in to the Local Govern- . 





ment Board, who, in that way, ascertain what is the 
amount of the total claim upon the fund in respect of. 
that particular half-year to which the claims relate ?— 
Yes. 
4027. Having ascertained that, they determine what. ; 
will be the amount of contribution required from the a 
several unions to meet the total claim 2—Yes, is 


4028. They do not actually receive the one sum and 
pay back the other ; but should they find that in respect 
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to one union there is a balance in favour of the union, 
then that sum is paid to the union ?—The balance over is 
paid. 


4041. The names are submitted to the Board, who yy). James 
approve of the particular committee ?—Yes. Stewart 


4042. If any alterations are made in the committee, D Ae C.B. 


4029. In the same’ way, in any case in which there isa the Board’s assent is necessary ?—Yes. 


19 Feb. 1906. 


—_—_ 


balance due from the union, after deducting the amount 
to which that union is entitled, the union pays over 
that balance ?—Yes; and so the unions are divided 
into receiving unions and contributing unions. 

4030. The expenditure which may be charged upon 
the fund is prescribed by Statute, is it not ?—Yes. 


4031. And the Local Government Board have no 
power to add to, or in any way to determine what classes 
of expenditure shall be charged on the fund ?—That I 
have already pointed out. 


4043. That committee enters into relations with the 
board of guardians—it agrees with it, for instance, for 
certain things—but it is quite independent of the board of 
guardians ?—It can make an agreement with the board 
of guardians, but it is independent of the board of 
guardians altogether. 


4044. When you come to boarding-out within the 
union, you have two systems, have vou not; first of all, 
vou need not have a boarding-out committee at all, 
need you ?—That is so. 


«tions of 4032. The expenditure which is chargeable on the fund 4045. The Boarding within Unicns order contemplates 
ad may be divided into two classes, may it not, namely, that as an ordinary state of things when _ there 
aa expenditure which is automatic, such, for instance, as would be no boarding-out committee ?—That is so. 

rd as to 


jrepolitan 
nmon 


the payment of 5d. per day in respect of every adult 
pauper in the workhouse; and expenditure which is 


4046. In that case the agreement with the foster 
parents is enterea into by the guardians ?—The agree- 





r Fund. determined according to the number of officers,or whatever ment is entered into directly by the guardians, and the 
it may be, which is peculiar to the particular union ?—Yes. inspection would be done by the officers of the guardians. 
The first sum is automatic, but the second is subject ; f 
volaiehook. 4047. But there may be a committee set up in the 
union, and the committee would then be in the same 
4033. In the second class of cases, which is not autom- position with regard to boarding-out within the union 
atic, the sanction of the Local Government Board is as is the boarding-out committee outside the union ?— 
required to prevent undue charges being made on the Yes. Where there is a committee there are powers in 
fund, I think ?—That is, undue charges in respect of the Boarding-Out Within the Unions Order to dispense 
the salaries of officers. with the inspection by the relieving officer and the 
4034. And some other things too—for instance, vaccina- medical officer—a provision to which I for one object. 
tion expenses ?—Yes. 4048. (Professor Smart.) I suppose an increase . of 
i expenditure in itself is no evidence of an increase of 
4035. The Local Government Board exercise, do they furden, because if the population is not increasing, the 
not, a great deal of care with regard to the scale of wealth may be increasing, or if the wealth per head is 
salaries ?—The most minute care. not increasing, the population may be increasing ?—Yes. 
4036. And—I am speaking now of the more important 4049. If the population be increasing and the wealth 
officers—have a maximum beyond which they donot be increasing, it is the ratio between the one increase 
allow a charge to be made on the fund ?—That is so. and the other which alone can determine whether the 
4037. That is with the view of preventing there being burden is increasing or not ?—That is evidently so. 
an undue charge made on the fund, is it not ?—Yes. 4050. I think you have prepared a chart bearing on Gea 
ervision 4038. You have told us that the inspectors inspect the ny s pe ag la aS co piesen) - Rau l ace Door Tay 
eaching industrial training in workhouses where industrial trainers eR yh an 2 ee AN EA RR CM eA expenditure, 
oor Law . . the rateable value, and the estimated population. From ~ 
a: are employed; there is also, is there not, the case of J . rateable 
ols. : ; that you will see that up to about 1590 the rateable ,ajue. and 
teachers in Poor Law schools who were formerly inspected | 2 eg ; value, a) 
. alue was increasing faster than the expenditure, population 
by the school inspectors of the Local Government Board ? thatize 44g 008 wens EA th ENOE “Eh Pp r 71 
—Yes; those schools are now inspected by the Board of APE SS “Ste pe Lo A Yd RAN 1 eerie 
“ P y country was decreasing, but since that date the ex- and 
Education. penditure takes a sudden turn upwards, and it is mow elsewhere. 
nt for 4039. There is a grant, is there not, payable by the increasing apparently at a greater ratio than the rateable 
shers’ county council in respect of the remuneration of those value. For instance, the cost of relief (excepting the 
resin teachers, and that is dependent upon the reports of the insane in asylum) in 1874 was 5s. 9°7d. per 
3 =a inspectors of the Board of Education ?—That is so; head. It decreased till 1894, when it was 5s. 3°3d. per 
gg formerly it was dependent upon the reports of our head; and then in 1904 it had increased to €s. 7°7d. per 
education inspectors, but now it is dependent on the head—a distinct increase in cost as regards population. 
reports of the inspectors of the Board. of Education. With regard to the rateable value, it was 1s. 2°5d. in the £ 
ninistra- 4040. With regard to boarding -out without the union, in 1874 ; it fell to ll da fo in 1884 and 1] ‘8d. in 1894 ; and 
of the boarding-out committee is not a committee of the then it rose to Is. 1°7d. in 1904, showing a slight increase 
pose board of guardians, but is an independent committee the rate per £ cf rateable value. 
hout the Consisting of persons approved by the Local Government 4051. Will you put that chart in?—Yes. (See Appen- 
, Board, is it not ?—That is so. dix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (15).) 
Mr. Henry Lockwoop, called; and Examined. 
4052. (Chairman.) You are a general inspector of the three assistants, one cf whom is a lady. The duties of the Mr. Henry 
Local Government Board, your district being the Metro- assistants are to inspect and report on the several in- Loekusod: 
politan district, I believe ?—Yes. stitutions in and connected with the district. Their panes © 
4053. Yeu have occupied that post for some time, ‘TePorts are given to the inspectors—myself and my 19 Feb. 1906. 
have you not?—Since February, 1894. medical colleague—who advise what action should be a 
a ; - taken respecting them, whether they should be reserved, Assistant 
4054. Previous to that were you also engaged in Poor or what extracts should be sent to the guardiars or the ters 
Law inspection 1—Yes, IT began as assistant inspector managers concerned for their consideration, or for their ae epee 
to Mr. Fleming in the northern district; I was subse- ohgeryations, as the case may be. uties, 
qently assistant to Mr. Longley, and after that to Mr. ‘ ue ; 
Hedley in the Metropolitan district; then from 1879 to 4056. Is the work of the assistant inspectors confined 
1881 I held Mr. Peel’s district which was a district com- to visiting and reporting on institutions ?—Mainly so; 
prising five Midland counties; from 1881 till 1894 [ was but they may occasionally have some special work which 
in the eastern counties district; and since then I have either myself or my colleague may think it desirable that 
been in charge of the Metropolitan district. they should do. 
wanes 4055. The Metropolitan district being a very large 4057. The demands on your time must be considerable, 
nspection and populous district, you have certain assistance given so would you please tell us to what portion of your duties 
ondon to you; will you describe to the Commission what that. you specially devote yourself; is it to attending the 
rict. is ?—I have one medical colleague, Dr. Downes, and meetings of the boards of guardians ?—I devote myself 
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more to attending the meetings of their committees than 
the meetings of the whole boards of guardians, because 
the greater part of the work in which I am particularly 
concerned and interested is done by committees. 


4058. Therefore, do you delegate to the assistants the 
actual inspection of the institutions ?—Yes. 


4059. Do you ever inspect any institutions yourself ?— 
Yes, occasionally. 


4060. The duties of the lady inspector, I understand, 
relate to the children’s department, is that so ?—They 
are mainly to inspect and report on the girls, and infants, 
departments in the separate and district schools, on the 
female side of the workhouse, and more particularly with 
regard to nursing and maternity wards and the nursing 
arrangements in the separate infirmaries. 


4061. I suppose the institutions which have to be 
inspected are numerous ?—Yes, they are. 


4062. Can you give us any figures relating to those ?— 
Yes. The institutions which we inspect comprise fifty- 
four workhouses, thirty infirmaries, two sick asylums, 
fourteen separate schools, four district schools, twenty- 
seven receiving homes for children, six groups of scattered 
homes (namely, twenty-six houses in connection with 
Mile End, five in connection with Whitechapel, forty-two 
in connection with Camberwell, six in connection with 
Croydon, four in connection with Richmond, and five in 
connection with Lewisham), forty-three certified homes 
(of which twenty-one are for Roman Catholic children), 
and twenty-two Metropolitan Asylums Board institutions, 
including the training ship. 

4063. Are the institutions connected with the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board under you for the purposes of 
inspection ?—A certain number of them are. I do not 
myself—and, as a routine business the assistant inspectors 
do not inspect and report upon the fever hospitals ; but 
the training and the remand homes, the homes for certain 
other classes of children, and the training ship, are 
visited and reported on by them. 


4064. There are, I understand, including the three 
districts of Croydon, Richmond, and West Ham (which 
are outside the Metropolitan area), thirty-four boards of 
guardians in your district ?—Thatisso. AsI have already 
said, the Poor Law work of the guardians is, for the most 
part, done by committees, such as relief committees, work 
house and infirmary visiting committees, school com- 
mittees, finance committees, settlement committees, and 
general purposes committees; and occasionally other 
special committees which are appointed for particular 
purposes. 


4065. Is it your object to try to establish uniformity 
in practice amongst all these boards of guardians ?— 
T do not know that I have ever gone so far as to say that 
that could be done: but my desire might be so stated. 


4066. Then there is a great difference, I take it, between 
the practice of these boards ?—Yes, there is a very 
considerable difference. 


4067. How would you describe these differences ; 
could you, for instance, give us one particular union 
whose work you thought was rather a model ?—Com- 
parisons are admitted to be somewhat odious sometimes. 
I have necessarily to keep on reasonably good terms with 
all boards of guardians, and I am afraid if I were to enter 
into comparisons I should find myself getting disliked. 


4068. Is the difference geographical—I mean to say, 
does one system prevail in certain parts of London, and 
another system in certain other parts of London ?—I 
think the difference could not be said to be geographical, 
because, assuming that a limited out-door relief is an end 
to be desired, you will find that limitation in certain 
western unions or parishes, and also in one or two easter 
unions or parishes. ; 


4069. The tendency of modern times has been to 
largely increase the size of these institutions, has it not ?— 
Yes. It may be said that the in-door accommodation 
for the Metropolis is very appreciably greater now than 
it was, say, fifteen years ago. 


4070. Mr. Davy gave us some figures in which he showed 
I think, that while the amount of pauperism in the 
Metropolis was about 26 per 1,000 of population, 16:6 of 
that pauperism was in institutions and 9°4 received out- 
door relief; and then he gave figures for the rest of England, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


where the proportions were reversed ; have yoa anything 
to put before us on that point ?—I have called attention 
to the relative increase of in-door and out-door relief 
within the last few years in one of my reports; for in- 
stance, in the report for 1898-99 I say: ‘A comparison 
of the returns of Metropolitan pauperism in the first week 
of January for 1889 and 1899 and certain intermediate 
years is interesting as indicating a more or less steady 
increase in the numbers of in-door poor, with a concurrent 
diminution in the recipients of out-relief.’? 


4071. Would the bulk of those receiving in-door relief Age of indo 
be over sixty years of age and under sixteen ?—I do paupers. 


not know that I could say the bulk would be over sixty, 
but I think I may say that probably the bulk would 
be over fifty. Perhaps I did not quite understand the 
question. If it means that a large proportion of the 
inmates of workhouses are over sixty, I think you will 
find that, as compared with the total number of inmates 
of workhouses, the proportion over sixty will not be very 
considerable. What I am trying to say is that of the 
inmates of workhouses the larger percentage would be over 
fifty. 


4072. My object in putting the question was to obtain 
from you indirectly what were the ages and the positions 
of those who made up this increase of pauperism in 
institutions. If there has been a check on out-door 
relief, would it not follow that the greater proportion 
of the increase of paupers ia institutions would be persons 
wao, from their age (being too young or too old), were 
supposed to be unable to support themselves ?—I think 
that would be so; but I also think that of late years 
the age at which persons, I will not say are unable, but 
find it difficult to support themselves, has fallen lower. 
Taerefore, as I say, I should put the age of what one 
would call aged and infirm paupers (although they may 
not b3 classed as such in the returns) as somewhat lower 
than sixty or sixty-five. 


4073. Do you think, then, that of recent years the 
tendency has been to lower the age at which people are 
able to support themselves ?—Yes. Here again, perhaps, 
{f may quote from my report for 1898-99. I said then, 
referring to the possible operation of what is occasionally 
alleged about trade unionism and employers’ liability, 
“To what extent the two latter are responsible for the 
increase is a question as to which it would be rash to 
offer a decided opinion, but it is generally admitted that 
of late years there has been observed an increasing number 
of workhouse inmates who, though perhaps incapable 
of earning a full wage, could not reasonably be classed as 
“ infirm through old age or other cause,” and it is possible 
that the comforts and indulgences now generally afforded 
to the in-door poor may, in some cases, at least, offer in- 
ducements to remain chargeable rather than to renewed 
effort to earn an independent living.” 


4074. It would appear that a larger proportion of 
children and old people are entirely maintained by the 
poor lawin London than in other parts of England ?— 
That is so, I think. I should perhaps, add as regards 
the children that at school age they are not in workhouses, 
but are for the most part in schools or receiving homes ; 
they are kept now separate from the workhouse. 


4075. Still, they are maintained at the cost of the 
rates ?—Yes. 


4076. And no contribution towards their maintenance Contributior 
is made by their friends or relatives ?—In the case of the by relative 
towards co 
of indoor 
poor. 


children, no; but in the case of a good many of the 
inmates of infirmaries there is a contribution made. 


4077. In addition to this general increase of institutional 
pauperism in London, there has been a certain increase of 
out-door pauperism of recent years, has there not ?—Yes. 


| 


4078. Have you any remarks, to make upon that ?— [Increase in 
It is an admitted fact, I think, that there has been a out-relief an 


remarkable increase in the course of the last three or its cuuses. | 


four years. There are, no doubt, more than one con- 
tributory cause to that. Possibly administration has 
had something to do with it. Then, I think, one may 
consider that during the past three years things have 
happened which have had their effect upon the labour 
market generally; for instance, what has been aptly 
called the backwash of the South African War, and then, 
coming on the top of that, the disturtance to our sea- 
carrying trade by the Japanese War; the latter has, L 
think, particularly affected the East End of London, 
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where a considerable proportion of the population are 4089. Are there any other cases of the same kind ?— Mr. Henry 
employed in and about the docks. In the same year and in the same report, there isareference Lockwood. 


4079. Would you say that, during the last three or [© the stoneyard which was opened at West Ham, in which 19 Feb. 1906 

four years, the pressure on a certain class of the population I ascertained that “ Of 1,200 men so relieved during the “" °0" (°""" 

has inéreased I think so. first three months of 1895, 244 had resorted to the stone- Labour yard 
yard for a consecutive number of years as follows :—For at West 


4080. That is one contributing cause; side by side 4.) years, four; for nine years, fifty-three; for eight Ham. 


with that, has there been any change in administration ? 
For instance, has it beecme more lax than before as 
regards giving relief ?—Possibly, there has becn a certain, 
we will call it, laxity, in giving relief in certain districts. 


ntrifugal 4081. In your experience, when a union is strict in the 

ect on f administration of out-door relief, is the effect to drive the 

Bead. °* paupers into other unions? Have you any evidence, or has 

‘nistration ®2ything come to your notice sufficiently substantial, to 

a par- enable you to express any opinion on that pcint ?—I 

ular area. certainly have no conclusive evidence that strictness 
within one area will result in the persons who consider 
themselves to be suffering from the strict administration 
migrating. I do not doubt for a moment that it occurs 
to a certain extent, but I do not think it occurs to any 
considerable extent. 


4082. Sometimes relief is given in a district, and then 
for various reasons it comes to an end; have you ever 
been able to trace what becomes of the people from whom 
that relief has been suddenly taken away ?—I do not 
know that I have. I do not know whether you are 
referring to the case of St. Olave’s ? 


4083. Perhaps you would just state what occurred in 
St. Olave’s, because that is, I think, rather a peculiar 
parish, both as regards its rating and its methods of 

bour yard relief ?—It is an old story now, for it relates to the last real 

St. Olave’s. Winter that we had, which was in 1895. In my report 
for that year I reported at length on what happened in 
St. Olave’s Union. Here are the figures relating to the 
stoneyard, which was opened on January 5th, 1895. On 
that day there were thirty-one men employed in the 
stoneyard ; on January 12th, there were 671 ; on January 
19th, there were 858; on January 26th, there were 
1,279 ; on February 2nd, there were 1,740; on February 
9th, there were 2,548; on February 16th, there were 
2,702 ; on February 23rd, there were 3,239 ; on March 2nd, 
there were 2,940; on March 9th, there were 3,703; on 
March 16th, there were 3,179 ; on March 23rd, there were 
3,140; and on March 30th, there were 2,814. After 
March 30th they gave notice that the stoneyard was to be 
closed, and on April 6th there were only 74 men in the 
yard. As I subsequently commented, it appears in- 
conceivakle when the number was reduced from 2,814 to 
74 in one week that the balance could ‘“‘ suddenly cease 
to need relief had their circumstances while receiving it 
been those of real destitution.” 


4084. The period at which there was this great con- 
traction of relief was at the end of March and the beginning 
of April ?—Yes. The frost had broken then; it is only 
right to say that. 


4085. All these men were, I assume, resident in the 
union ?—They were assumed to be. It is only right to 
say that the stoneyard was opened in a great hurry, and 
that when it was first started there was no possibility 
of making proper investigation and inquiry, and that the 
provision for overlook‘ng the men and seeing that they 
did their work was insufficient. My experience of that 
year, I confess, prejudiced me very greatly against labour 
yards, doubting as I do their deterrent effect. 


yjections 4086. Would you amplify your objection a little ?—I 

outdoor think they are objectionable in this way. If a stoneyard 

jour yards, is opened,.as in this case, you almost immediately get 
a considerable number of what one may call the un- 
desirable class, who are quite content to earn just enough 
to keep them going for the week and no more; and you 
cause to be associated with them a more respectable 
class to whom, I think, association cf that kind may be 
regarded as a hardship; in other words, it is not deterrent 
to the class of person whom you really wish to deter from 
receiving relief. 

4087. And it is an easy means of subsistence to those 
who are accustomed to the particular work given to them ? 
—Yes. 

4088. May we take the administration of St. Olave’s 
union as described in your report of 1895-96 as an ex- 
ample of the lax administration of which you disapprove ? 
—Yes. 


429. 


years, twenty-one ; for seven years, twenty-five ; for six 
years, fifteen ; for five years, thirty-seven ; for four years, 
forty-five ; for three years’ twenty-seven; and for two 
years, seven. In more than one instance, three genera- 
tions, father, son, and grandson were simultaneously 
receiving relief in this form.” My point is that it is 
not deterrent to the person whom, as I say, you wish to 
deal with severely, and on the other hand, the decent 
man with a family and a home hesitates to take advantage 
of it. 

4090. The parishes of Edmonton, Tottenham, and 
West Ham present some very peculiar features, owing 
to the rapid growth of population, I believe ?—Yes, the 
growth of population there is enormous. I cannot speak 
of Edmonton and Tottenham from personal knowledge, 
but I know a good deal about West Ham. 


4091. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Edmonton and Tottenham 
are not in your district, I think ?—No, they are not. 


4092. (Chairman.) In West Ham there is a vast and Special diti- 
continuous increase of population, and I understand the culties of 
great majority of them are practically of the same class ?— West Ham. 


Yes. I should imagine that the average income in the 
West Ham union is lower, probably, than in any other 
union or parish in my district, with the exception of 
Poplar, perhaps. 

4093. And the increase of population outruns the in- 
crease in the rateable value, does it not ?—I think it does- 


4094. Have there been any special difficulties in West. 
Ham in the administration of relief ?—Yes. They have had 
considerable difficulties for many years, owing mainly to the 
fact that they have had a rapidly increasing population, of 
which a considerable percentage, at all events, were of the 
poorer class—that is, the class who are likely to be more 
rate-consumers than ratepayers, so to say. They have 
consequently had a more or less continuously over- 
crowded workhouse and over-crowded schools. They 
have now been obliged to resort to a labour yard. Their 
labour yard is, I think, as well-conducted as a labour yard 
can be; but even so, as the weeks go by, one sees the 
numbers so employed increasing. They began, I think, 
with 500, and the last return showed 940. I have no 
doubt that, so long as it continues open, the numbers will 
increase week by week. The difficulty is that their circum- 
stances are such that they find it almost impossible to 
offer in-door relief to any considerable number. 


4095. Being a new district, has it any endowed charities 
or any large organised charities ?—So far as I am aware, 
it has comparatively few, but I cannot speak from per- 
sonal knowledge to that. 

4096. If the district is exceptionally poor and that 
is one contributing cause to its increase in pauperism, 
is the administration such as you would approve of, 
or is it in your judgment unduly lax or too rigid ?—It 
certainly has not been too rigid, and I think it has on 
occasions been—I will use a tender word, and say Over- 
indulgent ; but things are improving there now. 


4097. In a very poor district like West Ham, where 
there is possibly at all times a considerable amount of 
indigence, { assume that the tendency of the average 
elector would be, on account of his condition, to elect 
guardians who would be favourable to rather a generous 
policy ?—Natvrally that is so. 

498. So that you have there two contributing causes— 
in the first place, you have the natural poverty of the 
neighbourhood, and in the second place, as a, con- 
sequence, the tendency of the electorate to return 
guardians who would be liberal ii dealing with the dis- 
trict ?—That is so. 

4099. Have you any difficulties in getting boards 
of guardians like West Ham to accept your advice or to 
be guided by jour suggestions ?—I may say that they 
listen to my advice and promise consideration ; but they 
do not necessarily follow it. I frequently find, not only 
in West Ham, but in other districts, that individuals 
will agree with me in what I think, but collectively they 
prefer their own methods to mine, 
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4100. Is the public opinion of the locality in favour 
now of rather a lax administration ?—Speaking of West 
Ham, I think it is a not uncommon story that, when 
the cost of pauper relief has risen to a very considerable 
extent, then those who have to pay for it are aroused 
to a sense of the desirability of some reform; and J 
think that is beginning to make itself apparent in West 
Ham. 


4101. Let us assume some change is necessary; are 
there the elements in West Ham which would be strong 
enough to earry out that change if the district were left 
to itself ?—JI should almost think there would be. I 
think already they have a leavening on the board of 
people who desire to restrict out-relief and to be more 
generally discriminating in its administration; but 
of course at the present moment it is a very difficult 
thing for anyone to inaugurate reforms there, because 
there is no doubt a considerable amount of genuin2 
distress owing to the lack of employment. 


4102. I take it that the difficulties which bave to be 
faced in West Ham would also be found in places like 
Tottenham and Edmonton ?—I think so. 


4103. I suppose we may assume that they are largely 
due to the fact that they are, so to say, limbs of the 
metropolis in which a very small proportion of the pepula- 
tion are well-to-do people of independent means ?—That 
is so. Both in Poplar and in West Ham it is almost 
impossible to get accurate statistics, but I imagine there 
is a larger proportion in both those unions of people 
whose work is in its very nature casuai and intermittent, 
than probably in any other two areas in my district. The 
work at the decks is, I believe, in its very essence casual. 
It depends en the ships that may be there, and so on, 
and as far as I. know the dock companies: cannot take 
on a certain number of men and say, we will give 
you settled employment for three months, or whatever 
it may be; it all depends on what work there is to be 
done. 


4104. We hear much cf the great amount of casual 
labour in the metropolis; what forms of work would 
you classify as casual labour, other than that connected 
with the docks ?—I should say that a great deal of the 
labour that is employed by. borough councils is casual 
labour. No deubt they have a certain stafi permanently 
employed, but they probably call in to assist their regular 
staff men who take on jobs when they can get them. and 
who are not permanently employed. 


4105. Is there a large amount of casual labour floating 
about London in consequence of London having a very 
great residential well-to-do population ?—I think there 
is no doubt whatever of that. 


4106. This sort of labour would, I assume, tend to 
congregate near to London, where houses were com- 
paratively cheap and where there was a rapid communi- 
cation between the locality and London? — That 
would be so. The very fact that London continues to 
increase in every direction continues to attract a certain 
number of the class who are known as bricklayers’ 
labourers and so on; and I imagine that very few of 
those who come to work in London, having once got 
there, do otherwise than remain. 


4107. Would you say that the creation and develop- 
ment ot these large and somewhat exceptionally poor 
communities outside London is one of the special diffi- 
culties in the administration of the Poor Law ?—Yes. 
You may take it that what may be called the marginal 
unions and parishes in London have an increasing popu- 
lation of greater or less poverty, as the case may be, 
whereas in the unions end parishes in the centie of Loudon 
the populetion, if it does not actually diminish, is station- 
ary, and consequently they have less difficulty in 
administering the Poor Law. That circumstance shows 
that figures do not necessarily accurately represent the 
facts, because in a return which I think Mr. Davy handed 
in, you will see that the proportion of pauperism to 
population in the City of London is higher then in any 
other area in the metropolis; that is because of the 
small number of the sleeping population. I think the 
Strand comes next in that respect. They both happen 
to be unions in the inner circle of the metropolis, with 
an increasing rateable value, and a population which 
is either stationary or diminishing. 


4108. There are certain parts of London where 
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out-door relief has gone up very much of late, are there Increase of 
not ?—Yes. ‘Lhere has been a very considerable increase out-relief in 
of relief, for instance, in Poplar. various part 


of London 

4109. And in other parts of London, too ?—Yes. I 
have a return here for the week ending 3rd February. 
The total number of persons relieved in the parish of 
Paddington, both in-door and out-door, was for that 
week 2,432, as compared with 1,808 in the corresponding 
period of last year. I expect you will find that the 
whole of the increase is accounted for by the opening 
of the labour yard; they have stone-breaking, wood- 
chopping, and so on there. Assuming there are 200 men 
in the labour yard, you have generally to multiply that 
by five for their wives and families, and I think you will 
find that that will probably account for the increase 
in Paddington, which we may hope will be temporary. 


4110. Are there any other illustrations you would 
like to give us 7—Fulham may be regarded as exemplary, 
inasmuch as it is one of the few parishes showing a diminu- 
tion, their total for the week ending 3rd February being 
1,820 as compared with 2,122 last year. It is the same 
with St. George’s, the figures being 3,648 this year as 
compared with 4,012 last year. My own parish, St. 
Pancras, I see shows a slight increase, namely, 5,924 
as against. 5,873. 


4111. (Mr. Booth.) What exactly are the periods 
compared in those figures ?—I am quoting from a return 
of the number of paupers in Londen, excluding lunatics 
in county and borough asylums, registered hospitals, 
and licensed houses, and patients in the fever and smallpox 
hospitals under the management of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, on Saturday, 3rd February, 1906, as 
compared with the total number of paupers of the same 
class on the corresponding day in 1905. The return 
says these figures are for the Saturday, but as a matter 
of fact they are made up on the Friday night. Gomg 
down the districts, in the western district you will see 
there is an increase, while in the northern district there 
happens to be a slight decrease; then in the central 
district there is an increase, and also in the eastern dis- 
trict (but not so large as it has been) ; and for the southern 
district there is a slight decrease. Poplar, I am sorry 
to see, has begun to go up again ; for three weeks there 
was a diminution, not only in the numbers week by 
week, but as compared with the corresponding period 
lest year; this return shows that there are now 400 
more of them. 


4112 (Chairman.) Just taking Poplar as an instance, Ratio of in- 
what is the number of out-door paupers there as compared door to out- 
with the number of in-door paupers ?—There were oe ides 
3,800 in-door paupers and 7,000 out-door paupers on pee ae 
3rd February. 3 


4113. That reverses the condition which generally 

prevails throughout London, where the in-door paupers, 
are double in number those receiving, out-door relief, ; 
does it not ?—Yes. In the great majority of cases in | 
London the in-door numbers exceed the out-door numbers. 
I do not know whether this would be an opportune | 
time for mentioning it, but it has been suggested, I Return as t 
know, that the practice prevailing in Poplar is calculated alleged 
to induce people to flock into the district in order to attraction 
participate in the relief. I have here a return on that of poor be 
point which is not, so to say, up-to-date, as it relates aes be 
to as long ago as September. The guardians required Gane a 
a return to be got out of those whose families were charge- Poplar 
able to the union on out-door relief during the week ~~. 
ending 30th September, and it works out as follows :— 
Under one year’s residence in the parish, 27 families; _ 
under two years’ residence, 80 families; under three 
years’ residence, 112 families ; under four years’ residence, 
77 families; under five years’ residence, 188 families ; 
under ten years’ residence, 511 families: under twenty 
years’ residence, 774 families; under thirty years’ resi- 
dence, 550 families; under forty years’ residence, 355 
families; under fifty years’ residence, 127 families ; 
fifty years’ residence and over, 229 families. 


4114. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) How was this return tested ; 
was it just made out from these people’s own state- 
ments ?—I do not know; the clerk of the guardians 
gave it to me, 


4115. (Mr.. Lansbury.) May I say that the infordane 
tion was very carefully tested ?—Of course I will take 
that from you. 
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' 4116. (Chairman.) The return shows the number of 
families who were in receipt of relief and the duration 
of their stay in the borough ?—Yes. The point of the 
- return is this—and I am assuming of course that it fairly 
represents the facts—that out of the total of 3,028 families 
there were only twenty-seven who had been under one 
year in the union, 


4117. (Mr. Nunn.) What would be the general con- 
clusion that you draw from that table ?—That though 
possibly the system may induce persons to 1emain 
in the union, so far as it goes it does not indicate any 
general rush into the union to participate in the relief 
given, as I think, 

4118. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Do they remove from 
Poplar under the Poor Law Removal Act ?—Yes ; they 
have now a special Settlement Committee, which meets 
every week I think. 


4119. (Dr. Downes.) Taking that figure which you have 
just given us of 774 families who had resided you said 
under twenty years in the union, do you mean that they 
had resided over ten and under twenty years ?—I am 
afraid I cannot tell you. I read the document as I re- 
ceived it, and in the document it is stated simply as 
“under twenty.” I presume that would include in some 
cases a residence of eleven years, say. I think you may 
take it all the way through that it is between the two 
periods, really. 


story of 4120. (Chairman.) You can give us some information 
plar labour concerning the Poplar farm colony, can you not ?—As 
Byst regards the Laindon colony, for many years past each 
recurring winter, as most of us know, we have heard 
the cry of distress through want of employment, and con- 
currently with that, there have been’ a number of remedies 
suggested, but the one more persistently suggested 
perhaps than any other is summed up under the sentence 
“Back to the land.” Finding that Mr. Fels had offered 
the Poplar Guardians the use of a farm on what ap- 
peared to me to be advantageous terms, that is to say, 
they did not require any immediate outlay for the site—-I 
thought this was a good opportunity to see whether 
anything could be done in the direction of getting 
paupers, or, as we call them, “ poor persons,” back to 
the land. On one day in November, 1903, I think 
it was the 12th, I, Mr. Fels, Mr. Lansbury and one or 
two other guardians went down to see the farm. The 
farm is of about 105 acres, and’ it was then about one- 
third grass, the rest having been arable, but it was 

» practically derelict.’ The soil varies ‘from a lightish 
loam to the very stiffest clay you can conceive. Having 
seen the farm, and having ascertained what the guardians 
proposed to do, I thought it was desirable to advise my 
Board to approve of the experiment. I may say that 
one thing we found, which is common to many farms 
in Essex, was that there was a very inadequate water 
supply. On the farm were certain substantial buildings, 
such as a very good barn, cow-houses, stables, and the 
house in which the farmer then lived, which was partly 
of brick and partly of wood. His wife, who naturally, 
as far as I could understand, was not very keen about 
leaving the place, was disposed to give us not the most 
encouraging account of things generally, and particularly 
of the water supply. As a matter of fact, there was only 
a shallow well, and of course what would suit a small 
family on a farm would not be sufficient for 100 men, we 
will say. There was the question, how the water should 
be provided. I said, somewhat rashly perhaps, ‘‘ We 
will at all events try and get this farm into the possession 
of the guardians.”’ I really forget whether I suggested 
at, or whether it occurred to somebody else at the time, 
but any way it was decided that by way of supplying 
themselves with water they should build a dam at the 
part of the farm which adjoins the railway under which 
a culvert ran from I think, two or three converging 
ditches. The erection of this dam provided a good 
deal of work for the 100 men who were first sent down. 
I forget exactly when, but in the spring time of 1904, 100 
_men were sent down to Laindon and were employed in 
various ways—as I say, a good many of them in making 
up this dam and a good many others in digging over that 
part of the land which was suitable for the purpose, but 
which at the time was over-run with squitch and so on. 
When exactly it took place Iam not sure, but later on they 
sent down an additional 50 men. The men were housed 
in iron buildings, Which it happened the guardians were 
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able to procure at a reasonable price; one, I think, was 
on the site of the Poplar and Stepney Asylum, and another 
happened to be at the time in one of the Government 
Offices’ yards here. By the assistance of Humphreys 
& Co. we were able to erect buildings sufficient to 
accommodate 100 men and provide them with day-room 
accommodation and cooking accommodation also. So 
they started. Later on, as I say, they sent down fifty 
men who were being relieved under what is known as the 
Modified Workhouse Test Order. These men were for 
the most part housed in the original barn, which was 
made, in my opinion, quite suitable for that purpose. In 
May, 1905, twenty of the men left England for Canada. 
Of course they may come back, but up to the present time 
as far as I know none has returned. I want to make it 
clear that the 100 men who were sent down originally 
were gravitating for the most part into the condition of 
what is called, « Ins-and-outs.” Iam prepared to contend 
that in my opinion, having disposed so far as we kno v 
up to date satisfactorily of 20 per cent. of a group of 
workhouse Ins-and-outs, that is quite sufficient in itself 
to justify the enterprise as an experiment. It has been 
suggested to me that they might just as well have walked 
into Poplar Workhouse and taken the men to Canada 
out of that, instead of going to the expense of having a 
farm. I cannot agree to that. My own conviction is 
that the work they had to do, the air and other things 
combined, did put into them a certain amount of physical 
and moral backbone which 1 feel perfectly satisfied they 
never could have acquired had they remained. in the 
Poplar Workhouse. So far is good. When we get 
further i shall have to relate what to me was a most 
painful experience, and it was disheartening to my mind 
to the last degree. ‘The guardians were in communica- 
tion with a man at Evesham—I do not know whether 
he would object to my using his name, but we will call 
him Mr. I——who has considerable market gardens in the 
neighbourhood. He said he would be willing to take 
half-a-dozen men, selected by the guardians, whom he 
would be prepared to put to work, and, if they turned out 
satisfactorily, to permanently employ. They sent six 
men down, and I confess when I heard that this was 
going to take place I was very much interested in it and 
I thought it was, perhaps, the most hopeful thing of the 
whole scheme. I regret to say that within three or four 
months all the six men had returned to Poplar. _ Since 
they have returned to Poplar, the guardians have dealt 
with them in a very drastic fashion—I do not know 
whether it is strictly legal, but I am bound to say that 
I have considerable sympathy with them; they have 
absolutely refused them relief of any sort or kind. How- 
ever, unfortunate as this is it has this advantage, that it 
teaches us something; that is, that if you are to en- 
deavour to get that class of men back into settled employ- 
ment on the land, it is necessary to deal with them 
individually. I say this, because I have read a very 
interesting Report by one of the guardians on the history 
of these six men. I am open to correction, but I gathered 
from that Report that they purposely sent six men down 
together, because they thought they would feel less 
strange in a strange village and that comp.nionship 
might be helpful. It seems that this association, 
to some degree at all events, led to their general 
dissatisfaction and ultimate return. I believe their 
employer said that while they were at work he had 
nothing to find fault with them as to their capacity for 
work and so on: but, unfortunately, they no sooner 
had money in their pockets than they spent it in a 
way which resulted in their not being as punctual at 
their work as they ought to have been, and in other 
ways behaving in an unsatisfactory manner. So as I 
say, unsatisfactory and disheartening as the experience 
is, we may learn something from it, as indicating, as has 
been said more than once, how necessary it is to deal 
with men of this class individually as far as possible. It 
further justifies what the Superintendent of the farm 
said to me when they were first deciding what should be 
done with the men. He said: “If you are to deal with 
these men at all it is absolutely necessary to so arrange 
that they shall be sent somewhere entirely away from 
their old surroundings ; if you do not do that, they will 
never be able to resist the temptation of reverting to 
their old habits.’ One other lesson we have learned and 
a useful one, as I think, from the farm colony, is that it 
is quite possible to adequately provide accommodation 
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for healthy, able-bodied men at a cost that works out, I 
think, to under £14 per bed, instead of spending £140, 
which is the very least that you can provide a bed at for 
able-bodied men in workhouses in London. So we have 
two useful lessons from the Poplar experiment. It is 
true that they have now down there a certain number 
of men who have been in receipt of relief in some way or 
other for some considerable time, and it is difficult to say 
what can best be done for those men. All that can be 
gaid is that at all events they have a better chance, as I 
think, of reclamation by working at Laindon than they 
would have had if they had remained in the workhouse 
at Poplar. 


4121. Is the farm colony still going ?—Yes. 


4122. How long were the men there before they went 
to Canada :—I think they were there about a year. I 
believe the majority of them went down in the Spring of 
1904 or a little later, and 1 think they started for Canada 
under the auspices of the Salvation Army in May, 1905. 





4123, Is Laindon the only farm colony connected with 
the unions of London ?—It is the only farm colony that 
has been attempted so far. Perhaps I ought to say 
with regard to the dam that it resulted most satisfactorily. 
They have got a very large tank—I forget how many 
thousands of gallons it holds—but as a matter of fact 
they have had a quite adequate supply of water the 
whole time for 150 men. I should like to emphasise that 
point about the possibility, as demonstrated by the 
Laindon farm experiment, of providing quite sufficiently 
for able-bodied, men at a tenth the cost which has ordin- 
arily been found necessary. 


4124. I think your next point is that there is no simple 
method of checking an extravagant dietary 7—Yes. I 
am quite prepared to take all my share of the responsi- 
bility for the dietary at Laindon when it was first started. 
It has been said that men were bribed to go down to 
Laindon, because they were going to get such excellent 
and luxurious food. I was aware of the fact that this 
dietary was in existence, but the last thing I wished 
to do at the time was anything which would in any 
way interfere with the experiment as such, and so it 
started. As an illustration of how difficult it is when a 
board of guardians have made up their minds in a certain 
direction to bring about any alteration, I may mention 
that there has been a correspondence with regard to this 
dietary which is not completed now; since February, 
1905, there have been letters passing between the Local 
Government Board and the board of guardians, and 
when in April the guardians wrote defending their dietary, 
they were supported, we were told, by the medical 
officer, who attended the colony, who said that he thought 
this excessive dietary, as it was considered, was no more 
than was necessary or reasonable for men working hard, 
as these men were, in the keen air of Essex. In the mean- 
time I had on two occasions discussed the question with 
the guardians and the Farm Committee, and, as I think 
I said just now, I found that individuals agreed with me 
that they might alter the dietary without doing any 
particular harm to the men, but that collectively they 
thought it best to hold to the dietary as it was. I 
may say, as regards the dietary, that there were certain 
things that particularly took the public eye. In articles 
that have been written on the subject in the Press, they 
have talked about jam and eggs, and have wanted to 
know what men like those wanted with jam and eggs. 
It is not for me to say what the nutritive quality of jam 
as compared with butter or margarine may be, but cer- 
tainly it is a great deal cheaper. I discovered that only 
the other day when travelling up from Limehouse 
with a boy who had been selling newspapers. He told 
me his mother, his sister, and himself lived together on 
about 18s. a week. I was returning, as it happens, from 
the Poplar Workhouse Committee, and I thought I 
would ascertain something from him about butter. So 
I asked him: What butter do you eat, or do you eat 
margarine ?—He says, “‘ We don’t have no butter at all. 
We have jam; jam is much cheaper and there is more 
goodness in it than ever isin butter.” I find asa matter of 
fact, that you can buy very good jam at a price which 
works out at 44d. per lb., whereas I believe the cheapest 
margarine is 6d. To return to the dietary, I have had 
three discussions on the subject with the Guardians, and 
I am free to confess to failure to convince them as to the 
desirability ofan alteration. My colleague, Dr. Downes, 


has recently had an interview with them, and I am inclined 
to think that probably he will prove successful where I 
have failed, because he was able to produce a very cogent 
argument in his own person, as one who for a month had 
subsisted on food costing him 24d. a day, without any 
appreciable harm. 


4125. Is the dietary still in force ?—Yes, but it has 
been modified somewhat from its original luxury, as I will 
call it. 


4126. Does it cost the ratepayer much more than Excess cos 
the ordinary fare ?—It does. The auditor reported of Laindor 
that £300 worth of material had been supplied to the dietary. 
inmates or the colonists more than was provided for 
in the order. 


4127. Did the auditor surcharge that ?—No, he did not; 
he reported it. The Board wrote to tell them that under 
the circumstances, in order to avoid a disallowance 
they would sanction this excess, but on the understanding 

hat the board of guardians would, with the least possible ~ 
delay, provide a dietary which should be within the four 
corners of the order. But I confess, assuming that 
the auditor later on find it necessary to disallow and 
surcharge, that I do not know precisely whom he will 
surcharge. I can only suppose that he will surcharge 
the superintendent of the branch workhouse for having 
supplied these goods which were outside the order; 
but supposing that is the only way, I think it is 
rather unfair on the superintendent, who cannot very 
well do otherwise than carry out the instructions he 
receives from his board. I believe the guardians might 
be got at, if a resolution were passed determining to 
continue the dietary which they have been told is not 
provided for in the order, and that possibly the persons 
wuo voted for that resolution might be surcharged with 
the amount. 


4128. Is this the only case of the kind that you know General] 
of ?—With regard to the dietary, yes; this is the only success of 
case in my experience that we have had any trouble with. Dietaries 
The fact is that the new dietary order contains such Order, 190( 
an enormous number of alternative meals that guardians 
as a rule, have found no difficulty in providing a dietary 
suitable for the inmates of their workhouse or other 
institutions, as the case may be. 


4129. And at a moderate cost 7—Yes. . 


4130. I think you wish to say something to us about ) 
compounding for rates ?—I am afraid I cannot say very Pros ant 
much about that. It is a matter that does not ordinarily see oul 
come within my purview, but I have made inquiries on the ¢ P | 
subject, and the conclusion that I have arrived at so far, is 
that the rating authority has to determine by which 
system it will be likely to recover the larger percentage 
of its rates. I am speaking here of a subject that I do 
not pretend to have mastered, and it is only what I 
have gathered from two or three members of borough 
councils who know something about the rating in their 
various areas. It comes to this, that they have to calcu- 
late whether it is better to collect from the owner, and 
pay him or give him a rebate in consideration of the 
trouble he saves them in making himself responsible for 
the rates of his property, whether occupied or not; 
or whether they will increase their staff to an extent 
which will enable them to collect directly from the tenants 
themselves. In the latter case, I have no doubt that 
they will probably miss a good many, because, where you 
have weekly tenants, it would be almost impossible 
for collectors to find a large percentage of them at home, 
say, on the day when they went to collect the rates. 


4131. They have only looked at the matter from 
the point of convenience, and in order to see what the 
financial effects would be ?—Yes. 


4132. Have they considered it from the other point, 
of its effects on the ratepayer ?—I think not. I think 
everybody admits that it would be exceedingly desirable 
that all persons who have to pay rates, should so pay 
them that they would have some knowledge of how 
the rates were going. I have heard two views expressed 
with rezard to compounding. A person who perhaps 
may be himself an owner of property of this sort will 
say that in making himself responsible for his property, 
whether occupied or not, 25 per cent. is not at all an 
unreasonable rebate, and, as a matter of fact, the tenants, 
if he raises their rents, know from him that the reason 
is that the rates have gone up. On the other hand, 
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we hear it said that if the rates go up 2d., the landlord 
puts his tenants’ rents up 6d. in order to cover that ris. 


‘oposed 4133. We have had a good deal of evidence about 
tension of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund; are you in favour 


Re an of extending its operations ?—I may say at once that a 

ee return which was made out at the instance of the keeper 

yor Fund. of the Common Poor Fund (a copy of which was, [ think, 
furnished to you by Mr. Davy) seems to me to be con- 
clusive against its being extended to cover out-door 
relief. 

fect of 4134. Have you anything to add to what you have 


ministra- already said with regard to the effect of administration 


yn On on pauperism ?—No, except that certainly administration 
uperism. has a very considerable deal to do with the amount 
of the cost of relief—out-door relief particularly. 

4135. Putting it the other way, where there has been 
strict administration in giving relief, have you noticed 
any untoward consequences ?—No, I cannot say I have. 

-relation 4136. Now we come to your next point; an increase 
tween of out-door relief in your judgment, I believe, leads to an 


tdoor and increase of in-door relief ?—Yes, and I have referred to 

loor relief. that in one of my reports. It is certainly a mistake 
to suppose that you will diminish the numbers or the 
cost of in-door relief by embarking on what one may call 
a determined out-relief policy; in my experience the 
tendency is rather the other way. 


4137. In close connection with out-door relief is the 
question of medical relief; on that have you any opinions 
to express to us ?—I am rather sorry now that I mentioned 
that in my précis, because it is really a fatt accompli. 
I see that there are proposals now likely to be brought 
forward to increase the numbers of persons who will be 
entitled to relief without disfranchisement. 


4138. In what quarters are those proposals brought 


forward ?—1 see from to-day’s papers it is intended 
that legislation, if necessary, is to be proposed, whereby 
all children attending school are to have medical as- 
sistance free of charge. On the question of putting 
medical relief into a different category to that of ordinary 
paical relief, I think everybody who has watched the administra- 
iefasan tionofthe Poor Law—and Iam thinking more particularly 
lucement of the country now than of London—knows that the 
pauperism, application for medical relief is very often the first step 
which familiarises the applicant with that sort of depend- 
ence which everybody desires should be avoided as far as 
possible. 


4139. May I assume that the thread by which people 
are drawn into becoming in-door paupers is, first, medical 
relief, and then out-door relief, and that the increase of 
the first leads to an increase of the second, and, in your 
judgment, to an increase of the third ?—1 accept that. 
I think you may put it in that way. 


4140. Have you anything to say as regards the fittings 
and establishment of Poor Law infirmaries ?—Yes. In 
my reports I have said that the arrangements for the 
medical attendance and the nursing and the surroundings 
generally of a Poor Law infirmary are as good asin many, 
if not most, of the public hospitals. There has no doubt 
been a tendency of late years, particularly where, as in 
many cases, the infirmary is entirely separate from the 
workhouse, to dissociate relief in the infirmary from 
all connection with Poor Law relief. Although strictly 
speaking, in-door medical relief disfranchises—or J thought 
it did—equally with relief in the workhouse, it seems, from 
information I have had recently, that whether or no 
relief in an infirmary should disfranchise, depends a good 


ttings of 
or Law 
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vising deal upon the view taken by the revising barrister for 
rristers’ the time being. No doubt there are instances in which 
vergent the revising barrister has allowed the vote of a person 
ti aged who was actually receiving medical relief in the infirmary, 
ae a ir 4141. I understand you are in favour of classification, 
edica. but that your idea is that classification should be by 
lief. institutions and not within the institutions themselves ?— 
I think in reply to that, it would be sufficient for me to 
refer you to what I have said in my reports, extracts 
from which 1 putin (see Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VIT. (A).) 
‘oposed 4142. Assuming that your idea of classification by 


assification institutions were to be adopted, would it not be necessary 
in London to increase the unit of area 7?—Not necessarily, 
I think. My idea would be that in any new scheme 
for classification you should provide, what certainly does 
not exist now, suitably equipped institutions, to which 
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you would send the so-called able-bodied, and that in Mr. Heny 
those institutions means should be provided for what Lockwood. 


1 may call graduated tasks of work. aE peg 

, 19 Feb. 1905. 
4143. Assuming the unions were to remain of the same = ___ 
size as they are now, would that not necessitate in certain 


unions the erection of fresh buildings ?—Yes. 


4144. Whereas if you combine two or three unions, 
they would in the aggregate have enough builditigs ? 
—Certainly ; and that would be my idea. There [pgtances in 
is a scheme on foot now promoted by the St. Olave’s London of 
guardians for accommodation of that sort. My idea. workhouses 
originally was that there might be, we will say, three for more than 
workhouses of that sort, providing two for the south 0° Union. 
of London and one for the east and north-east, and that 
they would be jointly managed by the guardians who would 
be sending paupers to them. I am bound to say that 
my experience of combinations of that sort has not 
been a very happy one, that a single board will, as a 
rule, manage their affairs better than a joint board. 
I may say that I[ had almost achieved what I 
desired as an experiment some years ago, when the 
Hackney Guardians were about to build their new 
I got them to promise that they would 
provide something rather more than they would want 
for their own particular needs, with a view to their re- 
ceiving from the other unions paupers of that class, 
just as the Kensington test workhouse, as it was called, 
used to receive cases. But unfortunately it fell through. 
They found that it would cost them a good deal too 
much money, and so it has never taken place. I think 
that probably the only way in which provision for the 
able-bodied of that sort could be made would be by a& 
combination or grouping of unions and parishes together, 


4145. I think you do not quite agree with the existing Proportion of 
definition of “‘ able-bodied” ?—I do not object to it, genuinely 
because I think perhaps it is desirable that it should ae 
be retained, but I think that to the ordinary public it is nade 
misleading. I have not had occasion to get particulars Miele 
recently, but it is conceivable that at present we might 
here and. there find in workhouses a larger percentage 
than usual of really able-bodied men, because of the fact 
that there is a good deal of genuine difficulty in getting 
employment in London. On all ordinary occasions I 
believe that my estimated percentage of the actually 
able-bodied amongst those classed as able-bodied is not 
too low. 


4146. And that percentage is what ?—That is about 
5 per cent. 


4147. That is to say, only 5 per cent. of those returned 
as able-bodied are in your judgment really able-bodied ?— 
Yes. I am basing this view on my experience of what 
number of the able-bodied class the medical officers 
of workhouses in London would agree to certify, 
as men to go to the Kensington test workhouse where 
they had only one task, breaking stones, for instance. I 
take it that a man to break stones must be able-bodied, 


4148. Is it not the case that in the statistics of out-door 
relief an able-bodied man’s children count as able- i : 
bodied ?—Yes. comprised, in 

é statistics as. 

4149. But in the statistics of in-door relief they would to “able- 

be classified separately ?—Yes. bodied,” 


4150. So that your 5 per cent. is the actual number of 
able-bodied individuals in the class ?—Yes. With regard 
to the nature of the task, my own conviction is that you 
do not require a very severe task for dealing with the 
class of person whom you wish to protect against himself. , 

All you want is something which will keep him con- 
tinually employed. 

4151. I think now you have a return of the in-and-out pou as to 
paupers that you wish to hand in?—Yes. I have here jn and-outs 
three lists relating to Poplar, the City of London, and in certain 
Kensington, of persons who may be fairly called In-and- London 
out paupers, because they are persons who the guardians unions. 
have by resolution declared shall give 168 hours’ notice 
before they are allowed to leave the workhouse. The 
return which I have for the City of London is a com- 
paratively old return, inasmuch as it relates to 1901. To 
show that Ins-and-outs are not all necessarily young and 
able-bodied people, I might mention that this list for the 
City of London contains the names of persons aged respec- 
tively 68, 38, 66, 66, 69, 55, 71, 66, 57, 66, 66, 54, 72, 72, 

41, 81, 64, 66, 58, 77, 74, 69, 33, 53, 67 and 28. The poor 
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person who was 81 was Julia Blumsun; she is since 
deceased, but in that one year she had heen in-and-out 
163 times. Out of the number on this return I think only 
five were under 50 years of age. The Poplar returns 
show a somewhat younger set of people. The following 
are the ages of the men in the Poplar Workhouse this 
month, who are required to give 168 hours’ notice prior 
to discharge : 40, 49, 58, 41, 39, 46, 58, 54, 55, 56, 34, 24, 

48, 38, 53, 58, 23, 55, 34, 49, 24 and 43. The one who 
was aged 40 has been in the house since 1884, and in the 
course of that time he has been in-and-out 593 times. 

The third return that I have is from Kensington, and on 
that list the youngest is 47 years of age and the oldest is 
79, and she is a woman who has been in-and- out twelve 
tim2s during the year ended Midsummer, 1905. 


“4152. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.)‘Have you got “any 
other In-and-ou! return ?—Those ar> the only ones I have, 
but if you give me time I could get returns from 
every one of the workhous2s and will put in a Summary.* 
Might I before leaving this subject mention a case 


_ which is certainly not singular, though I do not say 


it is typical. It is the case of a man whose initials 
are C. D. 
a week. He is a Roman Catholic and has two 
children, and he or his children have been in-and-out of 
the Kensington workhouse eight times since the 5th 
August. As his children are Catholics they have to be 
sent to the Roman Catholic schools, and the cost of send- 


He is a pensioner in receipt of 12s. 10d. - 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


ing them and fetching them to and from the schools on the 
several occasions has amounted to £4 és. 14d. There 
are not afew cases of that sort where men trade upon the 
condition of things in this way—they come in-and-out 
practically as they like, and give an immense deal of 
trouble, and cause a great deal of expense to the particular 
union or parish in which they happen to be settled. 

4153. (Chairman.) That man you say is in receipt of a 
pension ?—He is in receipt of a pension of 12s. 10d. I 
may say that I suggested to the clerk that, inasmuch 
as in other cases they have attached the pension—and 
they do attach a portion of this man’s pension—the 
question was whether they ought not in the interests of 
the children to adopt them under the recent Act; but 
I gathered from him that they had at present not suffi- 
cient evidence before them, in their opinion, to justify 
them in doing it. 

4154. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is he able-bodied ?~ 
Yes. 

4155. (Mr. 
No, he is not a widower. 
apart. 

4156. (Mr. Bentham.) Did she leave the children in his 
care ?—I do not know the particulars, but she left him, 
and the children have been with him since. 

4157. (Chairman.) If you could find us three or four 
more such cases it would be very instructive ?—I will 
endeavour to do so.t 


Russell Wakefield.) Is he a widower ?— 
His wife is living, but 
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4158. (Chatrman.) We are anxious to have some 
evidence as regards the supervision of the audit of Poor 
Law accounts ; I understand that you have the general 
superintendence of the departments which: deal with 
matters arising out of the audit of those accounts ?— 
Yes. This business forms part of the work of two 
separate departments of the Local Government Board. 
I say it is part of their work, because the business 1s not 
confined to the accounts of Poor Law authorities, but 
extends to the accounts of all other authorities under 
audit by the district auditors appointed by the Local 
Government Board. 


4159. I suppose in certain cases that that includes 
municipal accounts?—It includes the accounts of 
boroughs under the Education Acts, in all cases, and in a few 
cases it includes all the accounts of a municipal corpora- 
tion. 

4160. Perhaps’ you will explain shortly what. is the 
nature of the business of each of these two. depart- 
ments ?—Generally speaking, one of them deals with 
the auditors’ reports as to the manner in which the 
‘accounts are kept and as to irregularities on the part of 
the accounting officers. It also deals with all. questions 


* Summary subsequently sent. . 


as to the form in which the acounts are or should be 
kept, and further, it checks the work of the auditors, so 
as to secure that all accounts are duly audited at the 
proper time. The other department conducts the 
correspondence as to the appeals to the Board against 
disallowances or surcharges and allowances by the 
auditors in the accounts audited; it also deals with 
applications under the Local Authorities (Expenses) 
Act, 1887, for the sanction of the Board to expendi- 
ture, so that it may not be disallowed by the auditor at 
the audit. That, briefly, is a statement of the respec- 
tive duties of the two departments I have referred to. 


4161. Do the auditors make many disallowances or ~ 


surcharges in the accounts of Poor Law officers ?—I: 
have had a statement prepared on that subject, relating 
to three years. It gives the number of disallowances 
and surcharges in the accounts of the Boards of Guardians 
and their officers.. I find that last year the auditors dis- 


allowed or surcharged 432 items in these accounts, 230 auditors, 


of them being in the accounts of officers; in the year 
1904, there were 555 such items, of which 296 werein the 
accounts of officers; and, going back ten years, to 1894 
in that year the number of items disallowed or surchargeg 


(See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (C).) 


t Mr. Lockwood in a subsequent communication. stated that ‘‘ further inquiry, I am glad to say, has not furnished 
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any other cases of pensioner ‘ Ins-and-Outs ’? with families.: 
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was 427, and 256 of those were in the accounts of officers. 
The number does not seem very large when one considers 
that there are upwards of 650 unions, and that the num- 
ber of accounting officers is probably over 4,000. 


4162. What is the technical difference between a 
disallowance and a surcharge ?—A disallowance is the 


.. Striking out of an illegal item, or of expenditure that 


has been incurred without proper authority. A sur- 
charge is the charging of a certain person with an 
amount that has been disallowed, or an amount that has 
been lost. through his negligence or misconduct, such as 
failure to collect a sum that was. due. 


4163. If a sum is disallowed, somebody has to pay it ? 
—Usually, that is so. The disallowance would be followed 
by a surcharge in the case of an illegal payment having 
been authorised by a member or members of a local 
authority. 


4164. But a disallowance is not always followed by a 
surcharge is it ?—Not always. I may give one instance. 
It is not followed by a surcharge in the case of an 
officer’s account, as the effect of disallowing a pay- 
ment is to increase the balance against the officer; in 
other words, the effect of striking out an item of payment 
entered in the account increases the balance which is due 
from the officer. The term “ surcherge” is not applied 
to a case like that. 


4165. (Miss. Hill.) It is practically the same thing, 


* though done under another name ?—In effect that is 


so; but I was asked for a definition of the technical 
terms, and the technical term “surcharge”? does not 
apply in the case mentioned. 


4166. (Chairman.) In the case where a disallowance 
takes place, and there is no surcharge, I gather that 
they could settle amongst themselves as to who is to 
pay ?—There might be an appeal against such a 
disallowance. 


4167. I am assuming that there is no appeal ?—If 
there is no appeal, the amount has to be paid as 
required by statute. There are many cases in. which 
the amount is paid—in fact it is paid in the majority of 
cases. 

4168. (Mr. Bentham.) May not the officer. continue 
to owe the amount until he either dies or leaves the 
service ?—No., I will read you the statutory provision 
on the subject: “The person from whom any money 
is certified to be due shall, within seven days, pay or cause 
to be paid such money to the treasurer of the guardians 
of the union or parish.”’ 


4169. (Mr. Lansbury.) But supposing he does not: 
pay ?—Then the auditor takes proceedings to enforce 
payment. 

4170. Against. whom ?—Against the person from 
whom the money is due. f 
4171. Supposing the guardians write it off ?—This 
would be illegal. They would probably put themselves 


_in the position of being surcharged for doing so. 


mber and 


4172. What would happen then ?—In that case pro- 
ceedings could be taken by the auditor against the guar- 
dians to enforce the surcharge. 


_ 4173. (Chairman.) Are there many appeals against 


eralresult the auditor’s decision ?—I have taken out the figures 
EPeals to for the same years that I mentioned just now. In respect 


vernment 


id against 


tors’ 
isions, 


of the disallowances or surcharges made in 1905, fifty- 
six appeals have been received from guardians, and 
a few more may come in; in 1904 there were sixty-nine 
appeals from guardians, and in 1894 there were fifty- 
eight such appeals. It will be seen from these figures 
that rather more than a fourth of the total number of 
disallowances and surcharges in the guardians’ accounts 
were appealed against. 


4174. And the appeal is to whom ?—To the Local 
Government Board. 


4175. Or to a Court, I presume ?—The appeal may be 


to the High Court, but I am dealing now with the 


number of the appeals that have been made to the 
Local Government Board. In regard to the disallow- 
ances in the accounts of officers of the guardians, there 
were fifty-six appeals against last year’s disallowances, 
and there may be a few more to come ; in 1904 there were 
fifty-five such appeals, and in 1894, fifty-seven. These 


numbers, amount to rather. more than a fifth of. the Mr. Thomas 
total. number. of these disallowances, and. surcharges... Pitts, C.B, 


4176. What was the result of those appeals ?—In 20 Feb. 1906. 
the great majority of cases the auditor’s decision was — 
found to be correct in point of law, but usually the Board Statutory 
considered that it was fair that the disallowance or sur- authority for 
charge should be remitted. I will read the enactment under Hoard 3 
which the Board exercise the power of remission. Sec. 4 Ss teria. 
of the Poor Law Audit Act, 1848, provides as follows :—I£ nee OF 
the Board “ shall find that any disallowance or surcharge surcharge on 
shall have been or shall be lawfully made, but that the appeal. ’ 
subject matter thereof was incurred under such circum- 
stances as make it fair and equitable that the disallow- 
ance or surcharge should be remitted, they may, direct 
that the same shall be remitted, upon payment of the 
costs, if any, which may have been incurred by the 
auditor or other competent authority in the enforcing 
of such disallowance or surcharge.” 


4177, (Mr. Booth.) Are the appeals made always in Alternative 
the first place to the Board and only afterwards to the appeal to 
Court, or are they made in the first place to the Court ?—It High Court 
is an alternative appeal; there is not an appeal first Siete secreh 
to the Local Government Board and afterwards to the Boards 
Court on the same disallowance, 


4178. (Chairman.) It is not a. duplicate appeal, 
then ?—No, it is not. 


4179. (Mr. Booth.) Were there many appeals to the Infrequency 

Courts, alongside of these appeals tothe Local Government of, appeals to. 
Board which you have mentioned ?—Speaking from High Come 
memory, I should say there has not been an appeal to 
the Court in a case of a disallowance or surcharge in 
the accounts of guardians for twenty years or more. 
Quite recently there was an appeal raising a question 
with regard to the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, 
but the decision of the auditor appealed against in that 
case was rather different in character from the decisions 
that I have been referring to just now, 


4180. (Chairman.) There igs another gentleman at Functions of 
the Local Government Board who has to do with audits, ree of 
and who, I understand, is Inspector of Audits, namely, ric 
Mr. Burd ?—Yes. 


4181. Where do his duties end and yours begin ? Can 
you draw a line between the two ?—He superintends the 
actual work of the auditors in examining the accounts. 
One of his duties is to visit the auditors at their. work ; 
he goes to all parts of the country and sees the actual 
work of audit in progress. 


4182. He is therefore responsible, I suppose, for the 
decisions that are made ?—No. 


4183. Is it only the auditor who is responsible for the 
decisions at the audit ?—Yes. 


4184. Does the appeal come up through the Inspector 
of Audits ?—No 


4185. Does it come to you ?—It is addressed to the 
Local Government Board, and is dealt with, as I have 
said, in one of the departments which are under my 
supervision. 


4186. I take it that the inspector is really what I 
may call the chief executive officer of the Audit Staff and 
you are the officer of the Local Government Board to 
whom the appeals come ?—The reports of the auditors 
also come to me through one of the departments referred 
to. Mr. Burd superintends the staff of auditors, but not 
the work of these departments. 


4187. Therefore, as regards the actual working of the 
audit, Mr. Burd will be able to give us more direct evi- 
dence than you can ?—As to the actual working of the 
audit on the spot, certainly. 


4188. You have told us that in certain cases the sur- Variations in 
charges and disallowances are remitted; do the sums 2™ount of 
that are surcharged or disallowed vary very much ?— 1%°™S dis- 


Yes; they range from very small sums to rather large eg 
sums, 


4189. It is very difficult, I suppose, to enforce a sur- Refusal to 
charge if the sum involved is of great amount ?—The remit dis-_ 
Board have declined to remit in some cases where large allowance.in 
sums have been in question. I might mention ‘a recent case ; Pidhamcare. 
I think one example will be sufficient to illustrate what 
I mean. The guardians of the Oldham union incurred 
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Mr. Thomas law expenses amounting to over £500 in resisting actions 
Pitts, C.B. brought against them by collectors of poor rates for 
——— _ their salaries as approved by the Local Government 
20 Feb. 1906. Board, which the guardians had refused to pay. The 
oy auditor surcharged the amount of those costs to the 
guardians on the ground that the actions were improperly 

defended ; the Board upheld the surcharge and refused 

to remit it. The guardians, therefore, in that case 

had to find the money, amounting to something over 


£500. 
ee _ 4190. Did they have to find it individually among 


charge paid. themselves ?—How they found it I do not know, but they 
had to pay it. 
4191. Was it paid out of the rates ?—No. 
would have no right to do that. 


4192. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Whom do they sur- 
charge ; is it the whole of the guardians, or only those 
who sign the cheque for the improper payment ?—I have 
Stead not a note of the course that the auditor took in that 
questions particular case, but I have an impression that he sur- 
arising from charged all the guardians who were responsible for the 
practice payment that was made. 
followed. 


They 


Persons 
against 
whom sur- 
charge can be 


4193. Would that be the case in the event of payment 
haying been made by a cheque signed by two of the 
guardians and the clerk ?—Usually in a case like that 
the auditor surcharges those members of the authority 

.» who signed the cheque. But he is not limited to that 
procedure ; he may select any members of the authority 
who have been responsible for the payment—who either 
have directed the payment or authorised it—and sur- 
charge them. 


'. 4194. Then in the case I put, the two who signed the 
cheque and the clerk would be liable in the first instance ? 
—Not the clerk. 


4195. Is he, being an officer, specially exempt ?—Yes. 


4196. Could the two who signed the cheque in that 
event have recourse against the whole of the guardians, 
or how is it worked out ?— That is a point that does not 
come before the Local Government Board. I am not 
prepared to express an opinion on the question whether 
there is a legal remedy ageinst the rest of the guardians 


4197. Has there been any complaint by those guar- 
dians who have signed cheques merely as a matter of 
machinery to carry out the resolution of the board ot 
guardians to make a certain payment ? Has there been 
ro protest, if they were the people who were found liable ? 
—TI have heard of complaints of that kind being made. 


4198. But you do not know with what result ?7—We 
do not know how they adjust matters in a case of that 
sort. An intimation has been given to the auditors that 
so far as practicable, they are to avoid any cause of 
complaint of that kind by selecting as large a number 
of guardians to surcharge as they can. 


4199. Has the question of the liability of the whole 
board of guardians for the action of the two who formally 
signed the cheque never been settled ?—It has not come 
before the Local Government Board to be settled, so far 
as I am aware. 


4200. (Mr. Nunn.) Does not a greater responsibility 
rest on those who vote in favour of such a resolution, 
than on those who may have voted against it? Sup- 
posing one member had voted against the illegal expendi- 

Notice of ture, would he not be less responsible than those who had 

surcharge to voted in favour of it ?—Before making a surcharge the 

persons con- auditor gives notice to the persons whom he proposes to 

cerned. surcharge, and those persons can attend the audit and 
show cause against being surcharged. 


4201. Would that be a valid cause ?—I should say that 
an auditor who had before him a guardian who showed 
that he had objected to the payment being made, would 
probably not surcharge that person. 


4202. (Sir Samuel Provis.) He would not be responsible 
because he would not have authorised the payment ; 
would that not be so ?—Yes, but there have been cases 
where a guardian has said that he signed the cheque by 
inadvertence, and that he had been opposed to the 
expenditure. I understood the question to relate tosuch 

Liability of a case. 
lay he 4203. Mr. Nunn’s point is that, where a payment is 
voted for the proposed to be made and a guardian votes against it, 

ayment therefore, he did not authorise thdt payment, because 
disallowed. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


he voted against its being made; in that case he would 
not be surcharged, would he ?—Not if he had not signed 
the cheque. 


4204. (Mr. Nunn.) I would put it, even although 
as a matter of routine he had been one of the guardians 
who signed the cheque ?—I thought that was the point 
in your mind. JI answered the question on that assump- 
tion. 


4205. (Mr. Lansbury.) Is it not the fact that on these Auditor’s 
appeals to the auditor, the auditor simply does not hear procedure | 
anything, that is to say, it is only a matter of form to bearing | 
appeal to the auditor? The auditor sends out a notice, C2U°¢ acall 

: cote | disallowan 

and says, if you want to appeal against it, you can appear 4. surchart 
before me on such and such a day; but is it not the fact 
that he simply does not hear what the people say? He 
tells them, I think, so and so, and there is an end of it. 
He has surcharged, and no matter what they say, that 
is his decision ?—I should be surprised to hear that 
that was so; but as I have already intimated, I do not 
attend the audits, and therefore, 1 do not exactly know 
what takes place at them. 


4206. (Chairman.) Mr. Burd could explain to us the 
actual working of the audit, and what is done at the 
audit ?—Yes; he couid tell you what the auditor does 
during the course of the audit. 


4207. Perhaps you could answer this one question : Auditor's 
Do the auditors look into contracts ?—It is part of their duty as to 
duty to do so. contracts. 


4208. If an appeal is made to a court of law, I suppose Limited 
the question simply is whether or not the action taken powers of 
by the auditor is legal ?—Yes; the court has power to High Cour 


determine the question of legality. oe 
4209. Has it no power of remission ?—It has no power auditor’s 


of remission. decisions. 


4210. (Mr. Gardiner.) You say that it is part of the 4 yqitor’s 
auditor’s duty to look into contracts ; would you kindly practice as 
tell us a little more in detail what that means ?—I think regards cor 
you had better put that question to Mr. Burd when he tracts. 
comes to give evidence. He is in a better position 
than I am to inform the Commission about what takes 
place at the audits. I may say that it is the duty of the 
auditor to see that the amount that the guardians have 
paid is not excessive. } 


4211. Assuming that he discovered that an excessive 
price had been paid for a commodity needed for the 
workhouse, would he be justified in surcharging the 
board with having made an extravagant contract ?—If 
he was satisfied that the price was an excessive price, 
I think he would be justified in doing so. 


4212. This is a most serious point. Is that often or 
seldom the cause of surcharge, or have you never known 
it done ?—Judging from the appeals I have seen, I should 
say that it is an objection that is not often taken. 


accounts, the union accounts 
half-yearly, to March 25 and September 29; is there of pum 
any reason why those accounts should not be brought 
into line with the other accounts of other local bodies 
which are made up to the end of March each year ?— 
This could not be done under the existing law. The 
making up of the accounts annually would increase the 
difficulties of the auditors in finishing their audits within 
a reasonable time after the end of the period for which the 
accounts are made up. I think that is the chief admini- 
strative objection to the suggested change from a system 
of half-yearly accounts to a system of yearly accounts 
made up to March 31. 


4214. Is that purely on the ground that it would take 
them longer to audit the books ?—No ; it is on the ground 
that the auditor’s whole time is taken up with the auditing 
of the accounts of the authorities in his district. If he has 
to do the work within the year and all the accounts are 
annual accounts, nearly a year may elapse before some 
of the accounts will be audited. 


4215. Does that not always apply to the last half-year ? 
—The interval does not exceed eight or nine months 
at the outside, I think. 


4216. Tf it does not take any longer to audit the accounts 
for a year, then they would not be longer in going round 
from one union to another; so that it would not delay 
matters if the accounts were audited for the twelve 
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months ending March any longer than they are delayed 
now when the accounts are audited for the half-year 
ending March ?—But under the existing arrangement 
one half-year’s accounts would have been audited in the 
meantime. 


4217. Unless it takes longer to do the whole year, that 
would not make any difference ; and 1 take it that it would 
not occupy much more time to audit a year’s accounts 
than a half-year’s accounts ?—My point is that if you 
have the accounts audited for a half-year, the auditor 
will audit the accounts from March to September, 
before the end of the year, and the next audit will 
be of the accounts for the half-year from September to 
March. As you suggest, I think that there may be a delay 
of perhaps eight months in auditing those accounts ; 
it may be so, but meanwhile the accounts for the first 
half-year will have been audited. 


4218. 1 do not suggest that there would be any delay; I 
suggest that they might be made up to the end of March 
each year, and then there would be no:-more delay than 
there is at the present time in finally making up the books 
for the year ?—We will assume that the accounts are all 
made up for a year to March 31, say, in the year 1905 ; the 
auditor has to complete the audit of those accounts before 
March 31,1906. That being so, some of those accounts will 
remain unaudited until the latter part of March, 1906, 
and there will be just upon twelve months’ interval 
between the date to which the accounts have been made 
up and the date on which they will be audited. 


4219. Does that not apply to other local bodies—the 
education authorities, for instance ?—It does apply to 
some of those whose accounts are made up annually; but 
it would apply, still more so, I think, if the auditor were 
not enabled to get on with the audit of some of the autho- 
rities’ accounts in the first half-year and do half of the 
work then. 


4290. (Mr. Gardiner.) I think there was a Depart- 
mental Committee on Workhouse Accounts, was there not, 
some three years ago ?— Yes. 


4221. They presented a report, did they not ?—Yes. 


4222. Is there any probability of that report being 
acted upon in any way, as regards the simplification of 
workhouse accounts, for example ?—I think many of the 
officers thought the system recommended in the report 
would not be a simplification, and there has certainly 
been considerable objection to the carrying out of the 
recommendations of the report. At the same time, the 
matter has not been lost sight of, and I hope that before 
long, something may be done in the way of reducing the 
amount of book-keeping.. 


4293. There are a good many boards of guardians and 
inspectors, are there not, who recommend a simplifica- 
tion of some of the workhouse accounts if possible ?—I 
think there has been reason for simplification since the 
issue of the Workhouse Regulation Dietaries and Accounts 
Order, 1900, which required the keeping of some additional 
books. It was intended, when that order was issued, 
that it should be followed by another dealing more 
comprehensively with the question of book-keeping. 


4224. Do you anticipate that some action in that 
direction may be taken shortly ?—I hope so. 


4225. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) In England it is the 
auditor who has the power to surcharge, I gather ?—Yes. 


4226. In Scotland it is the Local Government Board 
who have the power to surcharge. I should like to ask 
you whether you know of cases where boards of guardians 
have resented this power which the auditor has, or whether 
you have found it work, in your experience, quite smoothly 
so far as boards of guardians are concerned ?—The 
Local Government Board have received representations 
that irritation has been caused by some of the disallow- 
ances and surcharges made by the auditors. 


4227. But, on the whole, would you say that the system 
works well, so far as you are aware ?—I should like to 
see the number of disallowances and _ surcharges 
reduced. I think that sometimes the auditors make 
disallowances and surcharges that we should be glad to 
see not made. One way of avoiding such cases is by 


ixpenses) =, resort to the Local Authorities (Expenses) Act, 1887. The 


number of disallowances has no doubt been considerably 
reduced since that Act was passed. 
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4228. That is an Act which I think empowers the Mr. Thomas 
Local Government Board to sanction certain expendi- Pitts, CB. 


ture :— Yes. 29 Fab4906 
4229. Where it has been disallowed ?—No, but in ~ hese ci 

order to prevent its being disallowed. If the Local 

Government Board have sanctioned expenditure, the 

auditor cannot disallow it. I think in England that 

rather takes the place of the Scottish procedure; I 

should say it is probably the better plan in the case of 

England. 


4230. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Does that Act apply, unless 
the guardians ask specially for the sanction of the Local 
Government Board ?—It has been considered that there 
must be an application from the guardians or their 
officer. 


4231. (Mr. Bentham.) That is, for a sanction to the 
expenditure ?—Yes. If the auditor takes objection 
to an item of expenditure on the ground that it was 
illegally incurred, then, if application is made to the 
Local Government Board before the audit closes and the 
Board sanction the expenditure, the auditor passes it as a 
matter of course. 


4232. (Mrs. Webb.) Are there any figures showing Number of 
what proportion of those disallowances and surcharges disallowances 
are reversed by the Local Government Board, as dis- ard sur- 
tinguished from remitting them ?—I find that in 1904 chee 
there were seventeen decisions of the Auditors reversed pea pi 

: 3 ppeal. 
on appeal, fifteen in the accounts of guardians and two 
in the accounts of officers of the guardians. 





4233. Could you say whether a considerable pro- 
portion is remitted ?—I do not find that f have the 
number of the cases in which remission was refused, but Practice as to 
as I think I have already stated, remission is granted T™18S10n. 
in the great majority of cases. 


4234. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) As regards the power Nymber and 
which the Local Government Board have to sanction nature of 
expenditure, can you tell us generally in what circum- sanctions 
stances that sanction is given ?—It is difficult to des- given under 
cribe the cases generally: the number of cases is large, the Local 
and they vary much in character. Naturally, they are ee 
cases in which remission would be granted, if a disallow- ee pes 
ance were made. . 


4235. Could you give us the number ?—J can give you 
the number, but the circumstances vary so much that 
it would be difficult to tell you the kind of case in a brief 
answer to a question. 


4236. What is the number of cases in which sanction 
has been granted in the terms of the Local Authorities 
(Expenses) Act ?— The number of items in the Poor Law 
accounts of guardians and their officers which were 
sanctioned last year was 653; in the previous year, 
655, and in 1894, 499. 


. 4237. Were those cases where the expenditure probably 
would have been held to be illegal, but for this sanction 
which was given by the Local Government Board ?— 
Yes. It may be assumed that in most of them the 
auditors would have disa'lowed the expense as illegal. 
The sanction is often given after the expense has been 
incurred—after the payment has been made, in fact. 


4238. Does that not go to show that the fact of the 
-Local Government Board having that power must terd 
to make a local authority less careful as to its expendi- 
ture ?—I cannot say that it does. The Local Govern- 
ment Board are not bound to give these sanctions any 
more than they are to remit disallowances. 


4239. (Sir Samuel Provis.) It is the practice, is it Continuing 
not, of the Local Government Board to refuse to con- expenditme 
tinue to sanction expenditure under the Local Au- wok ee : 
thorities (Expenses) Act, supposing the expenditure Local nnd 
itself is continued ?—Yes. Authorities 

4240. Therefore that acts as a deterrent to the local (Expenses) 
authority not to renew it ?—Certainly. Act. 


4241. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) With reference to the Refusal of 
surcharging, has any difficulty been experienced in guardians to 
getting members of a Board to sign cheques, because S!gn cliequcs 
of the liability that they may incur in that way ?—] ®$ 4 Tesu t 
remember one case in which a local authority was at first of surcharge. 
rather irritated at the auditor’s action, and passed a 
resolution that they would not sign cheques, but I 
think that resolution was soon withdrawn, and the 
Local Government Board heard no more of the matter. 
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Afi. Thomas 4242. Is that the only instance within your know- 
Pitts, C.B. \edge ?—I only remember one instance of the kind. 


4243. (Chairman.) Are the regulations under which 
the auditors carry out their duties embodied in Acts of 
Parliament ?—In the case of the accounts of guardians, 
they are partly contained in the regulations of the 
Local Government Board and partly prescribed by 
statute. 


4244. Of course the Local Government Board have 
no power of revising that part of the regulations which 
is contained in the statutes ?—No; they can supplement 
the statutory provisions, but they cannot revise them. 


4245. Do you think that the provisions under which 
the auditors have to work are too technical ? I put that 
question because you stated that you would like to see 
less surcharges. In your judgment, do the auditors 
make too technical a use of their power ?—There has 
been a tendency in that direction, I think, in some 
eases. It is difficult, however, to leave a discretion 
with the auditors, because if that were done, one 
auditor would probably act on one view and others 
on another. 


20 Feb. 1906. 
Nature of 
regulations 
for auditors. 
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over- 
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4246. Put it in another way; assuming that the audit 
is a check on extravagant and improper expenditure, 
do you think the audit could still be made effective if 
some of the more technical parts of the regulations were 
relaxed ?— Yes; I think that perhaps an extension of 
the principle of the Local Authorities (Expenses) Act 
might be found workable and might be desirable. 


4247. (Mr. Bentham.) Could there not be a simple 
fn division made between the purely technical surcharges 
between and those of other kinds, so that the technical surcharges 
technical and might be remitted almost as a matter of course without 
ether sur- = going through all the formalities that would be necessary 
charges. in the case of the other surcharges ?—I am in favour of 
something of that kind being done, but it is 
the fact that most of the cases of the kind that 
you have indicated are met by the sanctions 
given under the Local Authorities (Expenses) Act. If 
an auditor comes across an item the objection to which 
is purely technical, he probably makes arrangements 
for an application to be made to the Local Government 
Board for their sanction before he concludes the audit. 


4248. Have you any particulars as to the number of 
technical surcharges that have gone through the whole 
range of surcharge, remission, etc. ?—There is no record 
kept in which the cases are distinguished in that way, 
so I am afraid I cannot give you the number. 


4249, (Chairman.) A surcharge or a_ disallowance 
ought to be a rather serious matter, ought it not ?—Yes. 


4250. Would you think that the gravity of a surcharge 
or a disallowance is somewhat diminished by its being 
occasionally made on purely technical grounds ?—That is 
my own opinion. 

4251. Therefore I assume that you would be in favour, 
if it were practicable, of some revision of the regulations ?— 
Yes. 

4252. (Sir Samuel Provis.) But it does not depend 
entirely on the regulations of the Board, does it ?—No. 
I am assuming that the Chairman in referring to the 
regulations meant to include those contained in the 
statute as already mentioned. 


4253. (Chairman.) Inasmuch as a portion of the 
regulations are statutory, it would not be in the power 
of the Local Government Board at present to make any 
such revision ?7—There must be an amendment of the law 
in order to enable the statutory provisions to be relaxed. 


4254. (Sir Samuel Provis.) The Local Authorities 
(Expenses) Act was really intended, was it not, to meet 
that sort of difficulty Mr Bentham refers to, namely, 
where there was a technical objection and not a substantial 
objection to the payment, that then the auditor might 
report to the Board that there was this technical defect— 
we will suppose that some formality had not been ob- 
served—and then that on the application for the 
Board’s sanction the sanction might be given, and all 
the expenditure following on a disallowance might be 
avoided. That was the very object of the Act, was it 
not ?—That is my impression, and certainly the Act 
has been administered as if that had been its object. 


, 4255. (Mrs. Webb.) The Local Autkorities (Expenses) 


Proposed 
differentia- 


Object and 
scope of 
Local 
Authorities 
(Expenses) 
Act. 
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Act, as I understand, does not apply at all to continued 
new expenditure which has become obviously necessary, 
but which is not sanctioned by law; or has there been 
such a case of continued new expenditure which has 
been sanctioned under the Act ?—The Local Government 
Board have considered that the Act was not intended 
to authorise them to give repeated sanctions, so as to 
enable illegal expenditure to be continued. They would 
sanction the expenditure on the first occasion in order 
that there might not be a disallowance or surcharge, but 
after that they would not continue to sanction similar 
expenditure. 


4256. (Chairman.) Are there special regulations as 
regardsPoor Law administration which are not applicable 
to other local authorities ?—Yes. I think Mr. Burd has 
included them in a memorandum which has been printed. 


4257. Does he as Inspector of Audits deal with 
local authorities other than Poor Law authorities ?— 
Yes. Nearly all of the auditors whoaudit the accounts of 
the guardians audit the accounts of other local authorities 
also. 


4258. Then we shall get that information direct from 
him ?—Yes. 4 

4259. (Mr. Lansbury.) Could you tell us how long it 
takes for an average audit in a big London union ?—I 
think that is a question you had better put to Mr. Burd, 
who is responsible for seeing how the auditors occupy 
their time. 


4260. That would show whether the audit was a real 
audit ?—Do you mean whether the auditors spend enough 
time on their work ? 


4261. Whether they have enough time to go through 
all the out-relief books, the house books, and the expendi- 
ture generally ?—I think you must ask Mr. Burd all 
such questions, please. 


4262. (Mr. Phelps.) In cases in which fraud is dis- Auditor's 
covered on the part of officials, is the board ever sur- discretion t¢ 
charged ?—That would depend upon whether the board eo a 
of guardians had been so lax as to facilitate the fraud. pega 


of guardians 
4263. It would be within the judgment of the auditor 
then ?—If he thought that the misappropriation of 
money had been due to laxity on the part of the officers’ 
employers, I think he might consider the question of 
surcharging them. 


4264. Is that frequent ?—No, I should say not. 


4265. You do not go beyond the officer ?—Generally 
speaking, in the case of a guardians’ officer the auditor 
does not go beyond him. 


4266. (Mr. Bentham.) According to the report of the poiuon as a 
Local Government Board for 1904-05, there were last result of 
year 1,654 disallowances and surcharges made in the disallowance 
accounts of the boards of guardians and assistant over- and sur- 
seers; could we have any return as to how those 1,654 charges in — 
items were actually dealt with, showing what proportion Poor Law 
of them were technical ?—Do you mean a return showing 2©¢ounts. 
the course taken in individual cases ? 


4267. (Sir Samuel Provis.) You could not give the 
subjects unless there was an appeal made ?—I can give 
the number of cases in which the disallowance or sur- 
charge was satisfied by payment without appeal, but the 
Department may not have details as to the subjects in 
those cases. Taking the 202 cases in which disallow- Cascaee 
ances and surcharges in the accounts of the guardians mea ot of 
were reported as made during last year, the items were qisallowance! 
paid in 146 cases without an appeal to the Local Govern- without 
ment Board, and so the matter never came before the appeal. 
Board in 146 cases. It was admitted apparently in 
those cases that the auditor’s objection could not be 


— eee 


ee ad a i ee 


Sa ghee eh 


appealed against, and the amount that he certified to 
be due was accounted for. ; 5 

4268. (Mr. Lansbury.) Can you give the amounts in a 
the 146 cases you have mentioned where the people z 


have paid up without any trouble ?—The total amount 
was £1,278. 

4269. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Could you tell us 
what is the nature of the payments that have been held 
to be illegal, so far as they have come before the Board ? 
—Yes, in the 56 cases in which there were appeals. 


4270. (Mr. Lansbury.) What would be the total 
amount that was remitted ?—The fifty-six appeals related 
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to w sum or £919, but I cannot say at this moment what 
the disallowances and surcharges remitted amounted to. 


4271. (Mrs. Webb.) Is there not a book published 
called “Casson’s Local Government Board Appeals,” 
which gives all the appeals and the circumstances ?— 
I think that the firm of Knight & Co. did start a publica- 
tion of that kind, but I do not know whether it has 
been kept up. The publication is, of course, not an 


Official one. 
turn as to 4272. (Chatirman.) Would you try to give us the best 
ult of return youcan. There will be no difficulty, I understand, 


peals to at all about the cases on which there was an appeal ?— 

cal There will be no difficulty in regard to those cases, because 

vernment 

xd the Local Government Board have a record of every 
case in which an appeal is received. 

4273. You might put the information in two or three 
columns showing the amount, the nature of the appeal, 
and the decision; and if you could supplement that by 
a short statement showing the total amount of the dis- 
allowances and surcharges against which there was 
no appeal, and noting anything remarkable about any 
of them, I think that would add to the value of the 
return ?—I think [ could give you the figures for the year 
1904; some of the appeals against decisions in 1905 may 
not have come in yet. 

4274. One year would be as good as another for our 
purpose, I suppose ?—Yes. I will try to get you the 
information desired. (Subsequently sent. See Appendix 
Vol. I. (A); No. IV.) 

tepayers’ 4275. (Dr. Downes.) I believe a ratepayer has a right 


htto to attend an audit ?—Yes. 

end audit s 

1 inspect 4276. And has access to certain books at reasonable 
ks. times ?—Yes, for a few days before the audit; and the 


auditor may allow a ratepayer to inspect the books 
tus of during the audit. 


fed. sl 4277. Would that right extend to a limited liability 
npany as company in any way ?—If the company were paying 


audit. rates, they could send a representative to attend the 


audit. I believe that some railway companies do, as Mr. Thomag 

a matter of fact, send their representatives to the audits. Pitts, U.B. 
4278. And have they a legal locus standi ?—I think 20 Feb. 1906. 

so, if the company are ratepayers. meals 
4279. Could a ratepayer demand to see a contract ?— Ratepayers’ 

The provisions on the subject in the general order of 14th right to 

January, 1867, are in these terms: Art. 32. “The clerk inspect 

[to the guardians] shall three clear days before the day Contracts. 

appointed for auditing the union accounts deposit 

the half-yearly statement of the accounts of the union, 

together with the relief order book and ledger, in the 

board room of the guardians union, or such other place 

as the board of guardians may appoint, and shall permit 

the said statement, book, and ledger to be inspected, 

examined, and copied by any ratepayer or owner of 

property in the union in the presence of the clerk or some 

other person approved of by the board of guardians, 

at any reasonable hour in the daytime when the board 

of guardians shall not be sitting, after the said statement, 

book, and ledger shall have been so deposited, and pre- 

vious to the day appointed for the auditing of the accounts 

of the union.” There isno reference to contracts in that 

article. Art. 40 of the order provides that “ the officers of 

the union * * * who by law are bound to account to 

[the] auditor, shall attend at the time and place appointed 

by him for the audit of their accounts, and shall submit 

to the auditor all books, documents, appointments in 

writing, contracts, bills, orders for payment, receipts, and 

other vouchers containing or relating to their accounts 

* * * and the same shall at the time of the audit be 

open to the inspection of any owner of property or rate- 

payer interested in such accounts, but to such extent and 

in such manner only as will not, in the judgment of the 

said auditor interfere with the audit.” 
4280. The form of tender is prescribed by the Order 

of 1877 I think—but I am not quite sure of the year ?7— 

There is an order that prescribes the form of tender, but 

this is a matter that does not come before me in connec- 

tion with the subject of audit. 
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Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary; 
Mr. J. JEFFREY (Assistant Secretary). 


Mr. HerBeRt PRESTON-Taomas, called; and Examined. 


4281. (Mr. Booth.) We are much obliged to you for 
the valuable memorandum you have prepared, which 
we have decided to put in as your evidence, without 

: thinking it necessary to bring out all you have said in 
it by any series of questions. We are much obliged to 
you, also, for the statistics which you have prepared, 
which will be of considerable use and guidance to us. (See 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VIII. (A) and (B).) ‘There are a 

_ few general questions I will ask you now, which are more 
hae Mor less in amplification of the evidence put in. With 

‘a # ae regard to paragraph 5, has Devonshire suffered much from 

Devon and agricultural depression ?—Not nearly so much as some 

folk, other counties. For instance, in Suffolk in 1879, which was 


429, 


the palmy time of agriculture, the gross rateable value of 
land, excluding houses and so on, was, £1,508,569, but it Mr. Herbert 
had gone down in 1903 to £743,772. On the other hand, Preston- 
while in Devon in 1879, it was £2,028,808, in 1903 it Thomas. 
had only gone down to £1,597,058. In point of fact, in myer: caer we 
one the depression had meant a fall of 50 per cent., and ~! Hota Aas 
in the other it meant a fall of not much more than 2) 
per cent. 

4282. Is that due to the different character of the 
agriculture or the grazing ?—Largely. It is very much 
more pastoral in Devon, and more arable in Suffolk; 
and there are other reasons, 


4283. I shall not pursue those questions further now, 


2F2 


Mr. Herbert 
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because I propose to ask you some detailed questiors 
about various portions of the county. On Clause 13, 
has there been any effect on the membership of friendly 
societies, that, is as I understand it, as to the effect of 
tightening up the relief under the Poor Law ?—That 
has been so. I have made inquiries in various parts on 
the subject, and I am told that friendly societies are 
making progress. I may mention that in the one 
district of Exeter, where the diminution of pauperism 
has been larger in the last eight years than anywhere 
else, friendly societies are now particularly flourishing. 
There are no less than 6,000 members of the recognised 
friendly societies, besides a large number of members 
of quite small associations for more or less the same 
purposes; and it is believed that the stricter ad nini- 
stration of relief has had an excellent effect on those 
societies. 


4281. On the whole, those societies are extending in 
their work and prospering throughout the district ?— 
Very much so. Of course it is difficult to say what 
enables people to belong to friendly societies, and what 
makes them flourish in one district and the other. My 
point at present is that improvement in poor-law adminis- 
tration has had a beneficial effect on such societies in 
Exeter, 


4285. Speaking in a general way, are the guardians, 
or are they not, generally inclined to extravagance ?— 
They are not; and a difficulty is, that in London, for 
instance, and in some other districts, One important 
function of the Local Government Board may be to 
cut down proposals for spending, whereas in the west 
it is all the other way. We have to try exceedingly 
hard to get most of the guardians to spend money for 
the most necessary purposes, so that we have to push 
them to spend, and not to curb their extravagance. 
I can give you numbers of instances as to the difficulties 
I have had in getting an infirmary built for the sick, or 
something of that sort. It is generally done in the end, 
but the reluctance of the farmers has to be combated. 
They always look at every penny they pay in rates 
very keenly, and they come in and oppose expenditure of 
all kinds. 


4286. We shall, no doubt, be glad to have instances ; 
and you will have an opportunity of mentioning them 
as I go through the more detailed investigation which I 
propose to follow after these general questions. With 
regard to imbeciles in the workhouse, what inspections 
are made on behalf of the Lunacy Commissioners ?7—A 
periodical inspection is made by an assistant commis- 
sioner; I do not think it is quite regular from year to year 
in every workhouse. The Lunacy Commissioners have 
not made recommendations relating to the effect of the 
presence of imbeciles on other people, except to a very 
small extent. Once or twice I have found reports where 
they have specified a violent or mischievous imbecile as 
one that ought to be removed to the lunatic asylum, but 
other reports have been confined very much to 
one matter, a very important matter no doubt, the possi- 
bility of fire, and means of escape in case of fire. Some- 
times they have pushed their recommendations in that 
respect to a very high point indeed.. Probably the best 
way for you to get information on the subject would be 
to ask for a copy of their reports for a particular period. 


4287. The reports are not very exhaustive in their 
character, are they ?—They are not very personal in their 
character, and not very detailed. 


4288. Would you imply from that that the inspection 
is not all that it should be, or that the report does not 
cover it ?—I am not prepared to: criticise the inspection ; 
but what has come very painfully before me in various 
cases is the enormous harm that may be done to the com- 
fort of various people in the workhouse by mischievous 
imbeciles, by imbeciles with offensive characteristics, and 
so on, and [ am quite sure that a large part of the comfort 
that modern improvements have procured for inmates of 
workhouses, especially old people, has been neutralised 
to a large extent by the constant association with mis- 
chievous, offensive, and nasty imbeciles. It is not a 
nice thing in your old age to have to live with idiots. It 
is all very well where the imbeciles are kept quite apart, 
but in most of the small country workhouses they are 
not, and cannot be kept apart. If you have half-a- 
dozen imbeciles of each sex, you cannot ask the 
guardians to have a separate male officer for the half-dozen 


‘sitting on the board. Various guardians there, more than 
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male imbeciles, and a separate female officer for the half- 
dozen women. © Even in the larger workhouses where they 
are in special wards, there is nothing improving about 
their treatment. They are kept there as long as they 
live, I suppose; but there is no chance in a workhouse 
of those who are improvable receiving the treatment 
which they would receive in a proper institution of 
the kind. Of course the great difficulty has been 
one of expense. Lunatic asylums have been built at 
such enormous cost that everyone is afraid of spend- 
ing more money for instituvions of that sort under 
the county councils. Then there is another point, 
that a good many of the imbeciles are useful in the work- 
houses : they pump, and they scrub, and do this, that, and 
the other, but this consideration ought not to be allowed 
to outweigh that of the comforts of other inmates. Under 
section 24 of the Lunacy Act of 1890, it is necessary, Disrecand aa 
in order to legalise imbeciles being sent to the workhouse, Seo pe 7 
that there should be a certificate that it isnot necessary, Lunacy Act 
either for his own convenience or for the convenience 1890, : 
of others, that he should be kept separate. That is 
disregarded in scores of cases. J have known people’s 
lives made miserable because there are imbeciles who 
really ought never to have been sent there, who ought 
to have been sent to lunatic asylums, or to some 
institution specially for them. What I should like, Proposed 
without the extraordinary expense of building new segregation — 
asylums, is this: there are constantly places, like a disused of workhouse 
prison or a disused county school of some sort, which imbeciles. 
could be got cheaply, and run cheaply without a very . 
extensive staff, and without an expensive outlay on bricks | 
and mortar. I am quite sure that if we require that 
county councils shall build big places for them, or add 
departments to the lunatic asylums (unless they are 
cheaply built to satisfy only moderate requirements) 
eight or ten years hence we shall still be having these 
idiots worrying people in workhouses. | 
4289. You would like to see the workhouses relieved } 
entirely of them ?—Absolutely; since the statutory 
attempt to differentiate between ‘“‘convenient’? and 
‘inconvenient’? imbeciles has broken down in practice. 


4290. And you would like to see them treated in 
institutions suitable for them ?—Yes, and have it made 
a county charge entirely. 


a 


lil net Mites t 


4291. I would now like to take you to the map, of Conditions | 
which you have a copy, and ask you a few questions in Clutton — 
with regard to each union. I will commence with the Union. 
western end of Somerset. I notice that Clutton has 
reduced its pauperism considerably, but still it is rather 
high ?—Clutton is the most unnecessarily pauperised 
union in my district. It is composed partly of farms 
where the wages are, according to Mr. Wilson Fox’s re- 
turn, higher than in most other unions; and it is com- 
posed largely of collieries where the wages are high, 
where employment has been pretty constant, and yet 
its pauperism is enormous. It has very little old age, 
which is a most important point. 


4292. I see it is only 64 per 1,000. I notice that 
the pauperism, although high, is a great deal lower than 
it was in 1885 ?—It is lower than it was in 1885. The 
Local Government Board did something. We had 
been remonstrating constantly as to their administra- 
tion; they had quite an insufficient staff of relieving A ppoint- 
officers ; and at last the Board took the unusual step (a ment of 
step which, until a few years ago, had not been taken) additional 


of requiring them to appoint an additional relieving relieving 

officer. officer on 
; order of 

4298. Do you remember in what year that was ?— Local 


That was three or four years ago. The composition of Government 
the board of guardians is exceedingly unsatisfactory. Boarc. 

There have been various guardians who have had re- 
lations in receipt of relief. In some cases fathers have 
been in receipt of outdoor relief while the sons have been 


Relief given 
to relatives 
of guardians, 





in most other places, I believe, are sent there to distribute 
outdoor relief; and that is their platform. 


4294. The industry there, apart from agriculture, is 
mining ?—Yes, coal mining. 

4295. Are the earnings irregular ?—No, the earnings 
have been generally steady. There have been certain 
interruptions, and certain amounts of short work, but 
I should say the earnings are habitually pretty good. r 
They have a Conciliation Board, by which they prevent : 





more wages, and at first it looked like a question of a have ons or two collieries, and a few factories. Preston- 
strike; but the matter was adjusted, and they got, if 4307. What is the nature of the factory business ?— sd emma 
I remember rightly, a rise of 5 or 10 per cent. A good deal of woollen c'oth is made, and there is a card 27 Feb, 1906. 
lure to 4296. So the industrial conditions are satisfactory, manufactory. The factories do not occupy a large eS 
oad loan leading to prosperity ?—Quite excellent. Now and then part of the population. With that exception, I do not 
; relief is given on loan, but the amount recovered think very much goes on there except agriculture. 
is comparatively trivial. So, too, as regards contri- Frome is the centre of a good agricultural district, and 
butions by relatives. Occasionally a son is ordered _ the collieries. 
to pay perhaps @ shilling a week towards the out-relicf 4308. So there is a considerable variety of industry. 
of his father, he pays for a little time, and then he falls The character is various, because there is agriculture, 
into arrear, the debt accumulates and accumulates, and mining and manufacture ?—Yes, but the manufacture is 
finally it is often wiped off. But it is fair to say that what, in a manufacturing district, would scarcely be 
there has recently been improvement in this respect. called manufacture ; it is on a small scale. 
4297. The decrease in pauperism in the last ten years 4309. It would all conduce to general prosperity ?— 
has been due, at any rate in part, to the increase of the Certainly. 
number of relieving officers forced upon them by the i Ro os eer 
Local Government Board ?—In part, but I would not. 4310. And here again the pauperism is still high ?—It 
lay very great stress on that, because that has been 38 high. 
comparatively recent. 4311. It is not so high as it is in Clutton, but still it is 
4298. Has there been any material change in the con- high ?—It is high. 
stitution of the board in the last twenty years ?—Not of 4312. Can you offer any explanation of that ?—No, 
late years, except that a few guardians have been im- in Frome they have a very shrewd chairman who has 
pressed very much with the fact that they were quite done a good deal to check unnecessary relief, The old- 
unnecessarily pauperised, and have taken the line that age figure is rather high. 
et of their administration ought to be stricter ; that has been 4313. It is seventy-six ?—Directly you get at all above 


ulation of I think, the chief reason of the change. 
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interruptions by strikes. Some time ago they wanted 


Until the year 
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manufacturing industry at Frome, is there not ?—They Mr. Herberé 


the seventies it seems to make an enormous difference. 





parative 1897, as I have said in my statement, no comparative : : : 
istics. statistics and no circulars were sent round to the different Les RES A SAA Id Sa a aS gt Nee 
, i : or five years ago, all the effect of there being an 
unions, so that they did not know much what was being ; : 
by ne fe exceptionally large proportion of the very oldest people 
one elsewhere, and when, from the regular statistics 
: 3 who cannot fend for themselves, and therefore have to 
that I sent them, union A began to see that union B : 
be provided for at the cost of the rates. 
had only, perhaps, three-quarters of the number of ( 
paupers that union A had, they began to ask themselves 4314. Curiously enough, the proportion of out-door 
why; and they began to reform their ways a little. +0 in-door relef is much greater in Clutton than it is in 
They had nothing to go on before, and I think that Frome ?—That is so. 
that has been exceedingly useful. I send them round 4315. In spite of the larger number of old people, 
an annual circular, and an annual table of statistics with there seems to be less out-door relief given ; however, 
particulars of the’ pauperism of all the unions in the you do not recognise anything very particular in that. 
district. Have they a sufficient number of relieving officers there ? 
4299. That was your action ?—That was not done -—They havea very fair number at Frome. 
before I went there in 1897. 4316. You have nothing more to say particularly 
4300. You called their attention to the comparatively about Frome ?—No. 
good and bad results of the administration of their unions ? 4317. Then Shepton Mallet, which is just to the west Conditions 
—Quite so. I have done that annually, sometimes con- of Frome. Is there anything particular there? I find in Shepton - 
trasting two neighbouring unions and their pauperism, there that there is agriculture, but there is a town; Mallet 
asking why it was that such and such a union had a large hat is the town ?—A small town, a centre of the cheese Union. 
amount of pauperism, whereas its next door neighbour industry, with one or two large breweries. It is pastoral, 
had a comparatively small amount. I have insisted and { think why pauperism is so high there is a question 
on that in my annual report, which I have found great  o¢ administration very largely. 
advantage in circulating. jatenat rata esa, ae uueeit 
os . . . Pauperism is quite high there ; it is as high as i 
a ona panes Ae only Bs OMNST On saul Other is at Clutton ?—Pauperism is high; but I think that 
unions in your district, not with other parts of England ? ag dj ‘iy da pet Soka bit Rides 
—No, except that, broadly I have contrasted the smaller re he oe, qo a ihe £3 Te ae Leet ectaral 
pauperism of England genera'ly with that of the Western tae ie gi ee Bb sks tes sae Bis ah ON 
Counties. I never compare individual unions inside with PeTS4* anc other reasons, 
individual unions outside. 4319. There is not the quantity of out-relief, for instance- 
4302. When did you commence this plan of furnishing that there is at Clutton ?7—No, but there is too much. 
statistics to guide them ?—Directly I took the district. 4320. These three, throughout, show a very great~ 
I had done the same thing in my previous district. improvement during your period of inspection, and we- 
4303. In what year was this ?—The beginning of 1897, ™@Y hope that experience will be carried further ?—J 
I went to Devon in December, 1896, and in the middle of hope so. Sometimes I rather despair about Clutton ; 
my first year I sent round a table of statistics, the loca] Put in the others it will certainly. 
papers took the matter up, and the guardians began to 4321. The next one 1 have here is Wincanton. That 91g age 
know, for the first time really, that they were an-extra-__ is particularly agricultural and rural, is not it ?—Yes, statisties for 
Sohne ah a a district, and they were. much sur- Quite lately they have taken the thing in hand and have pedir Nel 
prised to hear it. made a considerable advance, just in the last two or three #4 | 
4304. One cannot but notice the remarkable change years. They are still very high indeed; they have a es 
which occurs in your period; there was little or no very large proportion of eld age. The old age figure 
change in the previous decade ?—It had been very con-_ there is eighty-one. 
stant before ; A think the change was principally due 4322. Almost the maximum ?—Almost. I think Ax- 
to their recelving statistics, and so on, which they had pinster is absolutely the maximum; it is ninety-four, 
not previously received. which is extraordinary. 
4305. I have the figures before me for twenty years, 4323. The remarkable thing about Wincanton is that Pauperisin 
would you say that industrially the first ten years of, that . the pauperism was rising and reached its maximum about and adminis- 
twenty were Just as satisfactory as the second ten years.? 1895, before you came. It was higher in 1895 than 1885, tration in 
—Very much, with some exceptions in the town unions, and since your period it has been reduced very materially ? Wincanton. 
of course, I am speaking now of the agricultural unions. Tt will go down in future. They have a very active 
There have been some differences in Plymouth and oneor chairman—a blind chairman, who is exceedingly able 
two other towns. I do not think there has been a , and is keen on out-door relief not being given 
tions in change of any importance anywhere else. indiscriminately. f 
ne 4306. I ‘pass to Frome. There the industries are 4324, The administration is good ?—The administration 
on. more manufacturing. There is a certain amount of | is fair. 
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4325. Do the chairmen remain for a long period in 
charge ?—Yes. There are two plans in vogue in my 
district. One plan, which I think is a very bad plan 
indeed, is that the chairman only serves for one year. 
The effect of that is that, just as he begins to know his 
work, off he goes; and, if you have a succession of 
chairmen, you do not have any continuity of admin- 
istration, and it works badly. Ofcourse you have the 
precedent of mayors. A mayor is only mayor for a year, 
as a rule, but then a mayor has much le:s control over 
the action of his municipality than the chairman has over 
that of the guardians. There are difficulties the 
other way. Sometimes a chairman goes on year after 
year ; he may be a capital chairman at first, but he gets 
old. He becomes incompetent, and no one likes to wound 
him by suggesting that he should retire. Now and then 
when an election comes he says: ‘I have served long 


enough, so I had better give place.” They say to 
themselves “No, this will pain him;” and for 
personal reasons he stays on, even if he is quite 
incompetent. I have known various cases of that 


sort, in which great harm has been done to administration 
by people being kept on through kindliness. Of course, 
where they only serve for a year they consider it asort of 
honour to do so, and if a man is not made chairman it is a 
snub on him, so it goes right round, and in some cases 
you have incompetent men as chairmen, because it 
becomes their turn. What I should prefer is a sort of mid- 
dle course. I should like to see the chairman appointed 
for, say, five years, and incapable of being re-appointed 
at the end of the fifth year until after an interval. Then 
when you elect a chairman that year, if your last chair- 
man is an excellent one and you want to re-appoint him, 
let some one be put in who will fill the gap and who will 
resign after the first of his five years, and you can put 
your old chairman in again. I think much harm has been 
done by chairmen who really know nothing about the 
work. It takes a very long time to learn all the prin- 
ciples and the details of poor law administration, even 
with a very competent clerk, and I should be very glad to 
see chairmen have, on the one hand, a longer tenure of 
office, but, on the other hand, not an indefinite term of 
office, so that you cannot get rid of the old ones. 


4326. Does it rest with each board to decide what term 
they will elect their chairman for ?—Every chairman is 
appointed for one year, but there is no restriction whatever 
upon the appointment of the same man again and again. 
You may do that, or appoint somebody else. Those are 
the two practices. 


4327. (Mrs. Webb.) Does the fact that a chairman of 
a district council is an ex officio justice of the peace make 
the ordinary guardian more anxious to serve as chairman, 
and has it, therefore, influenced this particular mode of 
appointing them by rotation ?—In a very large number 


-of cases the chairman of the district council -and the 


chairman of the board of guardians are not the same 
In many cases they are, and that has an 
influence; but it does not apply to the guardians as 
guardians, because the chairman of the board of guard- 
ians is not a justice of the peace by virtue of his office. 


4328. Is the chairman of the district council usually 
made one of the board of guardians ?—Very often, but by 
no means invariably. 


4329. (Mr. Booth.) The next union on my list is Yeovil. 
There are manufacturing industries there of some kind, are 
there not ?—There is a great deal of gloving there, and an 
enormous lot of money goes into the houses at Yeovil. The 
head of the family may be a labourer on the land, but his 
wife and his daughters, do some gloving; sometimes 
at the factory ; sometimes at home. 


4330. There is work for all ?—There is plenty of work 
—any amount of work there—and the pauperism ought 
to be very low. I have frequently told them they ought 
to be one of the lowest pauperised unions in the whole dis- 
trict. Ihave my own suspicion why it is, but I should not 
like to put it forward definitely. I may make 
this suggestion to the Commission ; that, where you find 
a particular union having a very large rate of pauperism 
without anything to account for it you should 
take measures to ascertain what particular influences are 
at work there. For example there is a great amount of 
drinking connected with some trades, and I have heard 
it asserted that this is so in the gloving trade. I do 
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not know of my own knowledge whether that is true or 
not. 


4331. The leather trade has a bad reputation generally. Conditional 
I believe ?—I believe it has; I have heard that assigned Yeovil ul a 
as a reason for the high pauperism of Yeovil; but I cannot [yjon, 
say. I have also heard it contradicted. That is a thing 
that deserves inquiry. If it is not that, all I can say is 
that I do not know what it is. 


4332. Does the industry there include the tanning and 
dressing of the leather ?—I think not, or only to a 
small extent. It is glove making proper. 


4333. Is that industry concentrated in the town of 
Yeovil ?—Mostly, but it extends a good deal to the villages 
outside as well. 


4334. So that the pauperism there is very unsatis- 
factorily high, although it has been reduced a little ?—It 
has been reduced somewhat, but it is much too high. 


4335. While we are passing through these unions, I 
shall be very glad of any particulars on the following 
points ; are any board of guardians too unwieldy ; how 
are they composed ; are there any lady guardians; and 
any information you can give us as to how they transact 
their business. Ido not want to burden you with attempt- 
ing to give information on all those subjects for every 
union, but if we come to a union with regard to which you 
would like to make a remark on one of those points, if you 
would yourself call attention to it, it would come in very 
appropriately as we pass the union. Other questions, 
which are your own suggestion, I think, are: howdo they 
choose their officers, especially the master, the matron, 
the nurses, the relieving officers, and so on; what is the 
effect of the Superannuation Act; and are relief stations 
necessary ? Does the Brabazon Society conduct operations 
in any of the workhouses ; and does the boarding-out 
answer well? Some of those questions might be best 
dealt with last of all, but others you might deal with most 
satisfactorily as you pass a union ee is representative ? 
—I will do that if you please. 


4336. Yeovil is unsatisfactory and somewhat unex- 
pected, unless you have something to say about the ad- 
ministration which would point to this rather high pau- 
perism ?—I have nothing special to say about the adminis- 
tration. I think there is some extraneous influence that 
has to be found out ; that I can only speculate on. 


4337. Which might be drink ?—Yes, it might be. 


4338. Langport is an agricultural district, but there is 
a town in it. Is Langport itself a town ?—It is a very 
little town indeed ; it is scarcely more than a large village. 
It is all agriculture there, and not very flourishing agri- 


’ 


a 
Conditions i 
Langport 
Union. 


culture, because it is subject to floods very much. Itisa : 
very low-lying district. Itis a small concern altogether. | 
4339. But they have a high rate of pauperism ?—They q 
have very high pauperism. 7 
4340. We come now to Wells. There is another point I d 


should like you to refer toif it arises, and that is whether we}, Unio 
there are endowed charities which may have an 
effect one way or other upon pauperism. I was thinking 
that Wells, being a Cathedral town, might be subject to 
that kind of influence. Ido not want to trouble you with 
endless questions, but if you come to a place where ycu 
find that endowed charities affect the question, we should 
be glad to hear it ?—I am afraid I have no actual particu- 
lars. I have from time to time looked at the return of en- 
dowed charities, in relation to particular cases, but 
I could not generally answer as to them. It is a matter 
of figures, which would require an amount of prepara- 
tion which I have not gone through. I know, however, 
that the endowed charities of Wells are unusally large. 


4341. As a matter of fact, the pauperism of Wells is not 
only reduced, but itis comparatively low ?—Wells has one 
or two capital lady guardians who have been most 
useful, and it has an excellent chairman; altogether it 
is very well administered, and probably will improve in 
that respect. 


4342. Wells is a Cathedral city surrounded by an agri. 
cultural district ?—A very small Cathedral city. It [ 
is surrounded by pastoral farms; very little arable. 
Street, a little town in the Wells Union, is devoted to the 
leather trade. 


4343. Is there much resident wealth ?—There are a 
pretty good number of large country houses. 


Conditions i ; 
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4356. You consider the administration of Axbridge Jf. Herbert 
fairly satisfactory ?—Fairly satisfactory. p i exfaue 
4357. But the proportion of out-relief is very great ?—I shah 


have been worrying them for some time to appoint 27 Feb. 1906, 


4344. Do the people of that class—retired people— 
take part in the local administration ?—No, not much. 
In that particular boaid of guardians there are not many 
people of high education, about half a dozen; a large 





things. They are a good koard, decidedly. I hope to be able to persuade them in time. But they 
ferent 4345. As a general thing, in your district, do the have not quite enough relieving officers, and, therefore, 
es of boards consist of people of various classes acting to- their cases are not quite enough inquired into. With 
urdians. gether ?—Various classes, and now and then we have that exception, which, of course, is important, they do 
considerable contrasts. In the country the bulk are their business well. 
farmers, with a squire or two, some clergymen, and 4358. In spite of the large numbers of out-relief, the 
perhaps one or two retired officers, and a few persons of  tota] percentage of pauperism is fairly low ?—Tt is fairly 
small education, who are small tradesmen, and so on. low 
There are all sorts of classes. 
. 4359. You think it might be reduced by greater care 
icing i Do they work well together ?—Yes, very well in the administration of out-relief ?—I think so. The 
‘i I , 4 : relieving officer for Weston, which is the most flourishing 
_ 4347. There is no cleavage according to class in the prin- place, but has the greatest amount of pauperism, really 
ciple that they would wish to adopt ?—I am notsurethatl cannot go into all his cases thoroughly, because he has 
can generalise as to that. Itis not always the highest board too much to do. I have not much doubt that before 
of guardians socially that is the best board of guardians long I shall get an appointment made, and things will 
for administrative purposes. For instance, I think one he hetter. 
of the best of my boards of guardians now is in Exeter ; ” ¥ 
itself, but it has by no means a large proportion of what 4360. There 18 probably a good deal of irregular 
you would call the upper class socially. It includes charitable giving there ?—A good deal, as there is at all 
a colonel, a prebendary, a Catholic priest, and one Wétering places. 
or two ladies of some cultivation ; mostly the members 4361. Will you now turn to Bridgwater, please. Conditions 
are tradesmen, but tradesmen of a very good class, and ‘That is a port, is it not ?—It is upon the little river in Bridg- 
they have done wonders in improving both their relief Parret, and small vessels do get up there ; but its ship- water Union. 
administration and their workhouse ; whereas in one or _ ping trade is not on a large scale. 
two other districts which IT have in my mind, where the 4362. Is there fishing there ?—Not much. It is a 
position of the guardians, from a social point of vieW, town which serves as the centre for a considerable 
is very much better, they do not manage their business agricultural district, and no doubt some coal and some 
nearly so well as Exeter. fish and various things come in there. 
ue ot 4348. Are they all elected, or are some co-opted ?— 4363. There is a considerable population ?—Yes. 
ypted None are co-opted at Exeter. Now and then one or two : ‘ Rew! 
rdians. are co-opted elsewhere. Sometimes a man is beaten at 4364. And the rest of the place is agricultural, is it? 
the polls, and if he is a very useful man they co-opt him, —All agricultural, except the small town of Bridgwater 
and perhaps there is some man who has taken considerable _ self. 
interest in the matter but does not care to stand for elec- 4365. Have you anything to say about the adminis- 
tion, who is also co-opted. In my district there are few tration of relief there ?—I think not. 
co-opted guardians. 4366. The next place is Taunton. At Taunton there Conditions 
4349, Are they valuable ?—Generally, because unless is a certain amount of manufacture. What is the char- in Taunton 
they are people who take a strong personal interest in acter of the industry there ?—They have a few collar Union. 
the Poor Law, they do not take the trouble to let them- factories; I am afraid I cannot say what else, but 
selves be co-opted, nor would the guardians care to it is a tolerably flourishing town. About half the 
t co-opt them. population of the whole union is in the town, and it is 
Baty 4350. Does persistency in the policy of administration ™uch the most strictly administered of all my unions. 
dminis- depend upon the position or class of the guardians ?— 4367. It has much the lowest rate ?—Much the lowest 
‘ion. Yes, largely. rate. They had carried out most of their reforms before J 
: 4351. I gather, from what you have said about the ©#me there. When I went to the West that wes almost the: 
chairmen, that you would regard a persistently adminis- only union where there was any rigidity of administration: 
tered policy as a good feature ?—As very important at all, and there they had taken the thing in hand very, - 
indeed. thoroughly. 
ditions 4352. We will now take Axbridge. As far as I under- 4368. The great change happened between 1885 and * 
ixbridge stand it, that is mainly a residential district ?—Yes, 1895 ?—Yes. The clerk to the Taunton guardians at. 
on. it has Weston-super-Mare in it, which is a sort of Brighton one of our Poor Law conferences read an excellent paper,, 
for Bristol. It is a popular watering place. It is year giving particulars of what they had done there, and how 
after year increasing rapidly, and the Axbridge board of _ their relief had been reduced. 
guardians is a good one. 4369. The figures of the paupers were reduced from Effect of 
_ 4353. Is Axbridge a town ?—A very small town, little 1,140 to 513—rather more than by half ?—Yes. The strict admini; 
more than a village. figures are striking. The amount spent in out door Station in 
4354. So that Weston-super-Mare has the principal relief in Taunton in 1868 was nearly £10,000—£9,955, redusueg 
population ?—Yes, and it pays the greater part of the In 187] it was over £9,000. In 1881 it was close on £6,000. ae hd 
rates. In 1891 it had dropped to £3,400; and in 1902 it had 
4355. Is there anything particular to say about the dropped to £1,957. Therefore, between 1871 and 1902, 
board of guardians there, their administration, or their 1 wd dropped from £9,000 to less than £2,000. 
Ronee of methods ?—Not much. They have a most excellent 4370. Has the policy of administration been persistent 
rman on Chairman, one of the best in my district, in the person throughout the whole of that long period ?—It has been 
inistra- Of Colonel Long. This place shows the importance of the increasingly rigid. They were pretty careful at first 


number are farmers and tradesmen; but they are a 
sensible lot, they are businesslike, and they do their 
work well. They have turned a very old workhouse 
into a quite tolerable modern workhouse, and they have 
made various improvements. They have put their 
children in scattered homes, and carried out various 


chairman. They had a chairman some time ago who 
though a most worthy man had not quite the special 
qualities required, and they used to take hours over their 
proceedings. Colonel Long, going into every case 
thoroughly, and doing the whole business much better, 
gets through it in less than half the time. The more 
I see of Poor Law meetings, the more I am convinced 
that it is of the greatest importance to have a methodical 
and able chairman with knowledge, tact, and decision. 


another relieving officer for Weston, and they have 





had a division on it once or twice, but they will not do it Paucity of 


yet. 
grounds for asking my board to compel them. It very 
often happens, if you compel people to do things they do 
not like, they do not do them very well after all; an 


so as not to create hardships to the old paupers on the 
list—not to strike them off roughly, but to conduct the 
reforms gradually, and they really do apply the House 
test ; when applicants come they offer them the House 
in various cases. In the frequent cases of women with 
illegitimate children, who are inclined to apply freely for 
orders for the doctor, or orders for the House, the late 
chairman used tc appeal to the parents of the girls, and 
not to give these orders asa matter of course ; altogether 


It is not quite a case in which I think there are relieving 
officers in 


Axbridge 
Union. 
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Mr. Herbert he reformed the procedure in a great many ways, and I 
Preston- think the result has been very beneficial. 
Thomas, 


—— ae 4371. Do they act according to rules laid down amongst 
27 Feb. 1906. themselves ?—Yes; they have a certain code of rules, 
and it is in their absolute discretion as to any case whether 
Code of rules they will or will not give relief, or what kind of relief 
as vo SiVinS it shall be. In the last resort they must give to each case 
relief in 
Taunton, an order for the house generally, but they can appeal 
to the parents that their daughters ought not to be sent 
to the workhouse. 


4372. Was there any cliange in the policy connected 
with the change in the mode of election of the guardians 
when it came in 1895 ?—I think not. 


4373. So that that is extremely satisfactory and an 
example of good administration ?—That is a very good 
example of rigid administration and good admin stration. 
I have taken the trouble, as I have in various other cases 
where there has been strictness, to ask clergymen and 
different people likely to know: “Is any hardship 
caused by this system” ? [have been told of one or two 
particular cases, and I have asked as to them. For in- 
stance, one clergyman at Taunton said, ‘‘1 had two cases 
where the guardians refused relief, where I thought 
the people ought to have had it; in one case I was con- 
vineed afterwards I was mistaken, and in the other I 
got further information, which I put before the guardians, 
which they had not had in the first instance, and relief 
was given.” He was the rector, or vicar, of one of the 
largest parishes in Taunton, and he said that, with 
those two exceptions, he had had no experience of 
any hardship arising from the guardians’ policy. 


Absence of 
hardship 
under strict 
administra- 
tion. 


4374. Is there any special organisation of charity to 
cover that ?—I do not know. There are a good many 
endowed charities; I do not know exactly what philan- 
thropic societies there are, but I have no doubt there 
is something of that sort there. 


4375. To revert to what you told us about Friendly 
Societies flourishing, would Taunton be a place which 
illustrates that ?—It is particularly flourishing. I have 
some particulars about it here. In the Taunton Union 
there are 5,700 members of Friendly Societies, while there 
are 40,000 industrial insurances. 


4376. (Mr. Lansbury.) Would that be for death ?— 
Iamnotsure. I am quoting the clerk’s words in the paper 
which he read before the Poor Law Conference. 


Flourishing’ 
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4377. Have you any figures previous to that ?—No, 
I have not. 
Conditions in 4378. (Mr. Booth.) We come now to Chard. Chad 
- Chard Union. again has some manufacturing ?—There is one large 
collar factory, and some lace manufacture, but, speaking 
generally, it is agriculture and nothing else, I think. 


4379. The rate of pauperism is very high there ?— 
The rate of pauperism is high. 


4380. Have you any explanation to give? It has 
been reduced, I see, especially during the last ten years, 
-enormously reduced; is it on the way to being still 
further reduced ?—I am not sure that itis. I am afraid 
I cannot explain why. I cannot bring any charge 
against the administration. 
4381. You do not even say it is unsatisfactory ?—No, I 
will not say distinctly that it is unsatisfactory. 


~ Conditions in 
Wellington 
Union. 


4382. We will now pass to Wellington. There seems 
to be some manufacture there 7?—Yes; it is the great 
centre for making serge for the Navy; there are Fox’s 
factories, which are very large concerns indeed, and there 
is some other serge maker there. 


4383. They give regular employment ?—They give 
very regular employment. 

4384. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Might we ask whether these 
factories are for men or for women when they are men- 
tioned. (Mr. Booth.) You said there was a collar factory 
in Chard ?—That gives employment for women. 


4385. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) And in the serge factories ?— 
T know both are employed, but I cannot say the relative 
proportions of men and women. 


4386. (Mr. Booth.) The result may be that the women 
are more regularly employed than the men ?—I think 
there are more women. I have not been over those 
factories, so I hesitate to say definitely. 
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4387. You do not know whether irregularity of em- 
ployment is one of the troubles there ?—I think not; I 
understand it is very steady employment there. 


4388. I meant with regard to the men employed in 
the factories, whether they were irregularly employed ? 
—No, I understand employment is very regular there. 
Sometimes there are difficulties in get ing workmen. 
I have one instance here and it is worth mentioning. 
I brought it before the Vagrancy Committee recently. 
A man found great difficulty in getting hands; he Instance o 
wanted half-a-dozen unskilled labourers. He was a man tramps’ 
in the town dealing with wood. It was perfectly un- reluctance 
skilled labour, a little sawing, perhaps, but mainly moving V°r*+ 
wood, and he could not get labourers, He offered 18s. 
a week, which in that part of Somerset, an exceedingly 
cheap place, is a very fair wage, and he offered per- 
manency of employment. He could not get men ; so he 
went to the workhouse master, and he said: “‘ Have you 
got any tramps here that will do some work ?”” The answer 
was “Lots of tramps, to-night, sir; about twenty of 
them.” ‘“ Very well, do you think any of them will do 
some work?” He said ‘‘ We might try.”’ They went to 
the tramps’ ward and said ‘‘ Why are you people on the 
road?” ‘ Cannot get any work, sir,” the regular thing. 
“Do you want some work ?”’ “ Yes, we should like some 
work very much, we have been looking everywhere for 
it, and could not get it.» He said, ‘* Well, here is a job 
for you, 18s. a week and steady employment.” An 
actual job, and not a jobin the air, made all the difference 
in the world, and they began to hesitate as to whether it 
would suit them. Finally six of them said: Oh, yes, they 
would be very glad, it would suit them, and they would go. 
It was all arranged, they were to go next morning, and six 
of them left the workhouse at seven o’clock to start on the 
job, which was only about 600 yards off. Only one got 
as far, the other five slunk off. Here were men pro- 
fessing to be looking for work all over the place, but only 
one would take it. I inquired about him the next time I 
went to Wellington, six months afterwards, and he was 
working there still. I mention that as showing that 
labour was in demand there ; the employer found great 
difficulty in getting it, and that is a fair rate of wages. 


4389. (The O'Conor Don.) What kind of work was it?— 
Removing wood and a little wood sawing. 


4390. (Professor Smart.) 18s. a week, you say ?—18s. a 
week, it being a particularly cheap place. 


4391. (Mr. Booth.) We now come to Williton, where Condition: 
there seems to be a small port ?—There are one or two wi 
little watering places, nothing else. eae 


4392. Is Williton itself a town ?—No, it is really a 
village. - 
4393. There is no shipping industry that you know of ? 
—Watchet has a fair harbour and some coasting trade; 
elsewhere I know of no industry of any kind; there are 
two or three little watering places ; it is a favourite place 
for tourists. 


| 
4394. It is really residential ?—Residential mainly, and 
pastoral. 


4395. Have you anything to say about the Poor Law Private 
administration there ?—No, the Poor Law is relieved to scheme o 
some extent, I think, because there is a large pro- Pensions 
prietor there, Sir Thomas Acland, who has a system of labourers 
pensions for all his old labourers, and he has, no doubt, 
taken some off the Poor Law. 


4396. There seems to be rather a large amount of out- 
relief 7—Yes, there is. Le 

4397. And there is a very large number of old people, I 
see—eighty-four per 1,000 ?—It is very large. ee -, 

4398. I believe that Dulverton completes Somerset. Condition 
That is entirely agricultural, is not it ?—Dulverton is not 12 Duly: 
small in extent, because it contains nearly all Exmoor, but Union. 
it is thinly populated and there is a small number of 
guardians. 

4399. The population is quite small ?—A very small ag 
population indeed. I do not think there is anything to be 
said about that in particular. 

4400. The pauperism, although still rather high, has 
been steadily reduced ?—Yes, it has gone down lately. 

4401. Are there difficulties in administration consequent 


upon the large area in proportion to the number of people ? 
—I do not think so. . 
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4402. It does not get out of the reach of the guardians ? 
—No, there are so few people really to deal with, that I 
do not think there is any trouble of that sort. 


4403. Now we come to Devonshire, and I propose to 
begin with Barnstaple on the north coast; that is 
chiefly agricultural ?—Yes. Barnstaple is a union that 
is much more pauperised than it ought to be. It 
includes those thriving watering places, Ilfracombe and 
Lynton. It is tolerably high in old age; it is seventy- 
eight per 1,000. In one of my Reports, I draw a com- 
parison between Barnstaple and Taunton, which may 
explain something. It is not very long, so perhaps I may 
read it. This is what I said— It may be interesting to 
compare the circumstances of two unions not far from 
each other, of which one has the lowest rate of pauperism 
in the West of England, while the other, though it does 
not stand last on the list, has an inordinate proportion, 
which until its relief organisation is reformed is not the 
least likely to be reduced. Taunton contains a population 
of 38,643, of which 21,078 is urban, being contained in the 
borough. The proportion of inhabitants above the age of 
sixty-five is seventy-four per 1,000. It has four relieving 
officers, and on the Ist January, 1902, there were 392 
outdoor paupers. Its rate of pauperism is eighteen per 
1,060.” This was written in 1902. ‘“ The Barnstaple 
union has a population of 43,078, of which 14,137 is in 
the borough of Barnstaple; and 10,198 in the watering 
places of Ilfracombe and Lynton. So here, also, rather 
more fhan half the population is of an urban character. 
The proportion of inhabitants above the age of sixty-five 
is seventy-eight per 1,000, being thus only fractionally 
larger than in Taunton. But for 1,479 outdoor paupers it 
has only three relieving officers, much of whose time is 
taken up with other duties two of them being also in- 
spectors of nuisances, while the third is so much occupied 
with his functions as registrar that he has frankly stated 
his inability properly to investigate the circumstances of 
the paupers to whom he administers relief ; and of whom 
he has over 700 on his books. It is not wonderful that in 
these circumstances, this flourishing union has a rate of 
pauperism of no less than forty-two per 1,000 or con- 
siderably more than twice that of Taunton. Twice the 
guardians have at my instigation resolved to increase 
their staff of relieving officers, and twice they have subse- 
quently repealed their resolution to that effect.” They 
carry resolutions when I am there, and, about a couple of 
months afterwards, when I am not there, they rescind them. 
At last I represented to the Local Government Board 
that really this was a case in which they ought to say 
that the guardians must appoint another officer. When 
this was intimated to them they were furious. They 
made all sorts of representations, they went to their 
Member of Parliament and expostulated as to the 
tyranny of the Board, and so on, and soon. However, 
the Board stuck to its guns, and said the case was so 
flagrant that a compulsory order would be issued unless 
they proceeded to make the appointment. So they 
did. Then I went down again, I think some eight or 
nine months after the officer had been appointed, and I 
was ableto show them, as I had told them before 
would be the case, that they had saved the salary 
of the officer several times over, and they were now in a 
position to judge whether their people wanted relief 
or did not want relief, which was the great thing. 
Though they had been furious with me for worrying them 
over this, and for getting them forced to appoint him, 
they proceeded to pass a vote of thanks to me, which 
‘was carried unanimously, for having done it. The result 
was that for some time the outdoor relief was continually 
being cut down, and cut down apparently without any 
hardship, as I had indicated to them; after a time they 
got lax again, and now I have no doubt they will fitfully 
make efforts to reduce their relief, but it has been a little 
creeping up lately. That is an instance. The relieving 
officers themselves told me that if they were properly backed 


up. they had no doubt there were lots of people receiving 


relief there who might be struck off the lists. Of course 
the difficulty with a board like that is that the relieving 
officer is not properly backed up ; but still the first function 
of the Local Government Board is to see that boards of 
guardians have machinery enough to supply them with 
the information; it is their responsibility to deal with the 
information when they get it; and without a proper staff 
of relieving officers they caanot get the information. 


429, 
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4404. It is in the supposed interests of economy that M;. Herbert 
relieving officers are not appointed ?—Yes. The farmers Preston- 
come up and they see that a salary of £100 or of £120 a Thomas. 
year, or something of that sort, would be necessary, and they 
say, “ More salaries of officers,” and they do not reflect, and 27 Feb. 1906 
you cannot get it into their heads that proper inquiries G, ico of 
will save them two or three times that £100 a year, as i 
was beginning to do in that case. 
rubbed that into them. 

4405. Yet you say it 1s creeping up again ?—Nowit is 
increasing again, and pauperism in many unions has been 
rising just lately. I have not got the figures finally, but 
from the weekly returns sent to me, I see a large number 
of places where they are giving more relief—not always 
because they have any unemployed; but merely because 
the newspapers are talking about the unemployed; they 
think there must be unemployed, and therefore they 
ought to give more relief. 





ause of 
as 1U paucity of 
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officers in 
Barnstaple. 


4406. There are certain disadvantages in connection Special 

with all popular resorts—there is a certain amount of difficulties 
casual seasonal employment; a good deal of money is in connection 
spent by visitors in various ways which do not tend to with seaside 
stability or regularity of employment. Do they suffer resorts. 
from that in comparison with a town like Taunton ?— 
They may to a certain extent, but, on the other hand, 
money is poured into the union year after year by 
visitors. I have no doubt there is, as you say, some 
instability of employment, now and then, as happened 
when we had a very wet year about three years ago; 
it was quite curious how one or two of the watering 
places were very nearly ruined—all the lodging-house 
keepers and everyone else. I remember there was a 
question of a system of sewerage which was urgently 
wanted for one rather important watering place in 
Cornwall, but it had to be put aside—they said, ‘‘ We have 
no money; we cannot pay our debts; it is all a question of 
this season, when no one has come near the place.’? That 
particular year watering places were unfortunate; they 
are dependent on various fluctuations. 

4407. And such fluctuations tend rather to demoralise 
the people who are so irregularly employed ?—No doubt 
that may be so. 

4408. Now we come to South Molton ; is that a town ?— Conditions 
It is a little town ; quite a small town on the top of ahill. in South 

4409. Have you anything to say about that ?—No, it is ales 
purely agricultural; nothing else. 

4410. To revert to Barnstaple, is that an unwieldy Instances 
board of guardians ?—It is rather large, but is not one of . unwieldy 

: ; : oards of 
those I have noted as specially unwieldy, like one or two guardians. 
we shall come to directly, such as Newton Abbot, 

St. Thomas, Penzance, Liskeard and Truro. I have 
nothing to say about it in that respect. 


441]. Then we will go on to Tiverton, which is a very Conditions 

highly pauperised place, in which the reduction has been in Tiverton 
very small. It has improved, but very slightly improved. Union. 
Can you tell us about that ?—They have a large number 
of old people; they have seventy-six per 1,000. With 
regard to their pauperism, although the reduction has not 
been large, I think it started somewhat higher than 
some. 

4412. That is true, but it remains very high. I have it 
forty per 1,000 for 1905 ?—Yes, it is very high. Its 
administration is not carried out according to fixed rules; 
it israther haphazard, and it is susceptible of improve- 
ment. The excessive pauperism is not due to the character 
of the population. 

4413. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Tiverton is the centre of a 
decaying women’s industry, is it not—lace-making ?— 
You are not thinking of Honiton, are you ? 

4414, No, I was thinking of Tiverton also ?—I am afraid 
I do not know that. 

4415. (Mr. Booth.) You do not know what the in- 
dustries are ?—There are very few industries. 

4416. It is a very old town ?—Yes; Lord Palmerston 
was Member for it. 

4417. Do you know whether there are any endowed 
charities there ?—There are some charities there ; I cannot 
give particulars, but I know as a fact that there are 
certain endowed charities. 


4418. We have the curious fact that its pauperism is 
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Mr. Hervert high and pzrsistently high—nothing whatever seems to 





Preston-__ alter it... It would be very desirable to know if that is 
Thomas. caused by the decay of the industry ?—Not to my 
27 Feb, 1906, Knowledge. wie 
4419. (Mr. Gardiner.) The population has decreased> 
too ?—Yes. 


Conditions in 
Honiton 
Union. 


4420. (Mr. Booth.) Then we come to Honiton. Honiton 
contrasts very well with Tiverton, because the pauperism 
was much higher at Honiton twenty years ago, and it has 
now reached a point a little lower than Tiverton—Tiverton 
having remained practically the same over the whole 
twenty years, but Honiton has fallen from sixty-four to 
fifty-eight and then to thirty-nine. Something is going on 
there apparently ?—Honiton has been improving its ad- 
ministration considerably. It has, a very large number 
of old people: eighty-eight per 1,000. 

442]. Nevertheless the pauperism is much lower ?— 
Yes, it has heen improving lately. 


4422. Is that a satisfactorily administered union ?— 
Very fairly so. J have nothing to say against it. 


4423. (Professor Smart.) Do not they employ women 
labour too ?—They have tried to revive the lace industry 
with not very great effect. 


4424, At home or in factories ?—At home. 


4425 (Mr. Booth.) Are there charities there ?—I am 
afraid I cannot say offhand. 


4426. You say they are seeking to revive the lace 
industry ; did it cease altogether or merely get to a low 
ebb ?—It never quite ceased, indeed there are now old 
women in the workhouse, who have always been making 
lace. But for a good many years it has not teen 
popu'ar with tle younger generation; partly, perhaps 
because machine-made !ace has reduced the demand, Of 
late there has been some attempt to get it taken up by 
the young women, and that is doing something. 

4427. Is that an economic development or a patronised 
development ?—Main’y a patronised development. 


Conditionsin 4498. Axminster, I suppose, is an old town ?—It is 


eres old and small. 

4429. The pauperism was very much higher when you 
The | came than it is now? Perhaps you can say something 
maximum 


about that administration ?—The union has the largest 
proportion of old folk in the district : the enormous propor- 
tion of ninety-four per 1,000 of persons above 65. I 
have nothing to say in favour of its administration. 


proportion of 
aged peo le 
in the 
district. 
' 4430. Nevertheless there has been a considerable re- 
duction in the rate of paupersim ?—There has been a 
reduction, but I have over and over again represented to 
the guardians that they are much too indiscriminate in 
their relief, and last year they passed a vote of censure 
on themselves in the following resolution: “That 
more out-relief is given in’ the Axminster Union 
than is necessary; and more careful and strict inquiries 
should be made into new cases that are brought before the 
board.” That is what I have been telling them for the 
last seven or éight years, and at last they have become 
convinced of it. I hope something may result. 


4431. (Mrs. Webb.) I notice there are seventeen 


parishes, a population of 15,000 and thirty-three guar- 
dians ?—It has two watering places in it. 


4432. It has very small electoral units to elect the ~ 


guardians ?—Yes. 


4433. Has that anything to do with 1t ?—I could not 
say. 

4434. Each guardian must represent a very few heads 
of families ?—No doubt that is so. 


4435. (Mr. Booth.) Are there a sufficient number of 
relieving officers ?—Yes, the number of relieving officers 
there is not too small, 


4436. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Are Axminster carpets made 
there ?—No, none at all I believe now. 


4437. (Mr. Booth) We now come to Exeter. St. 
Thomas is a portion of Exeter ; would you wish to treat 
it separately or would you take St. Thomas and Exeter 
together ?—St. Thomas should be treated separately. 
It is not part of the Poor Law district, although it 
is part of the city under the recent Act. St. Thomas is a 
very wide agricultural union—Exeter is exclusively an 
urhan union. In the encient <ity of Exeter i'self, 
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of these people who had had relief seven years before, 
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which is co-extensive with the Poor Law administra- 
tive area, the population does not imerease at all, and no 
changes take place. It is exceedingly flourishing in many 
ways, because it is the centre for the whole of Devon, 
except the parts immediately by Plymouth—it is the 
best shopping centre for all sorts of things; itis the best 
market and it is altogether prosperous and _ yet, 
when I came there J found it had forty-two per 1,000 of 
the population who were paupers. 


4438. Are you speaking now of Exeter proper or St. 
Thomas ?—Exeter proper exclusively. It is a case 
quite apart; the other is an agricultural Union. I found. 
the administration was very unsatisfactory in many 
respects ; in the first place its workhouse was bad, its 
accommod ition for the sick was adversely criticised by 
Sir William Chance in an address which he published—I 
think the epithet he used was “ abominable,” and alto- 
gether it was as bad as it could be. Forty-two per 1,000 
for a town of that sort abounding in charities, everybody 
only wanting to find somebody to bestow charity upon, and. 
poor-law relief given broadcast! They had not grasped Effect o 
until it was represented to them, how much pauperised wecice q 
they were in comparison with other places, and when 4 qninis 
they came to know that, and came to know that fixed tion in 
rules were desirable, and that giving relief indiscriminate- reducing 
ly was not good for anybody, they reformed their ways— pauperis 
one or two very influential guardians took up the matter 
thoroughly, and instead of having 1,127 outdoor paupers ~ 
they have at the present time under 500. I think the 
last return sent to me was 450 something. 


4439. It was 510 on January Ist ?—Yes, and it has gone 
down in this last year. That saved them £2,700a year, 
so I was then able to go to them and say: Well, now 
you have been saved this, do not you think you can 
provide properly for your sick inside the workhouse 
and build a decent infirmary? They said: That is a 
fair way of putting it, we will; what do you want us to 
spend ? They have now built a very excellent infirmary, 
and, their poor law relief is going down still. I took the 
trouble to go round only a week or two ago for the purpose Absence 
—knowing I should have the honour of being examined ae 
before this Commission—of finding out whether there vane 
was any hardship from this at all. I went to the clergy- ;; a 
men of the different parishes, to the chief constable, 
to the secretary of the Charity Organisation Society 
and to the secretary of the Church Army. . I had 
talks with all those people, and the universal opinion 
was that the result had been wholly beneficial. 

One of the clergymen, who has a parish of, | think, 

about 4,000 or 5,000 people—a man wko knows 
the condition of every man, woman, and child in: his ’ 
parish—was able to turn to a book as to all the smaller . 
houses, in which he kept the names of people living in the 

houses ; he could tell you about Mary Smith and William 

Jones, and every individual, and what they were doing. 3 
He was a man who knew all about it, and. I went over Fffact 
the old lists of paupers with him. The Exeter guardians publica 
do a very useful thing; they print the names. of their of lists 
paupers in their half yearly book, half-year after half- paupers 
year. Then they circulate these books a great deal, and relict fi 
sometimes people come and say: This man or this 
woman does not want this relief ; he or she has a flourish- 
ing son who lives at so and so, and could perfectly well 
afford to keep her or him; and, on the other hand, some- 
one may come and say: This woman is only getting 
3s. a week; it is very hard on her; she ought to have 
more. It is a very useful thing to do that. I went 
through some of the names with the present clerk 
of the guardians; he was once a relieving officer and 
therefore has a very large knowledge of the whole thing ; 
he was able to indicate this person and that person and 
say of her, that person is doing very well; she sells. 
apples in the market, or she peddles—she is making 
herself very comfortable indeed, and her son lives with 
her. 'Then someone else now lives with a married daughter 
—someone else lives with a married son, and soon. Lots. 






were living on, and had got merged in the general popu- 
lation, and were earning their living, or being supported 
by people whose proper duty it was to support them, 
without any harm to anyone, but with great benefit to 
the ratepayers. 


4440. Was this beneficial change connected with a 
change in the personne of the guardians ?—Not of the 


ffect 


' 
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guardians, but in their methods more particularly; to 
some extent it was a change in the personnel. 


4441. Was it connected with a change in the chairman- 


1 ship ?—No. There they have the plan I very much 
okhac object to; the Chairman changes every year. It was 


yd«f mot connected with that change, but there were one or 


ans. 
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two exceedingly influential guardians who came round 
to take my view of it after a short time, and they influenced 
the others. A good deal is done there by politics, which 
I hate in poor law, but they went so far as to combine 
against one guardian who was very obstructive, who was 
always in favour of relief to everybody, making speeches 
full of irrelevancies ; he was an absolute nuisance in the 
board of guardians. The two parties combined and said : 
“We will not have this man any more, we will run an 
independent man and turn him out. They turned him 
out, and it has been the greatest blessing possible. It is 
quite curious the amount of mischief one man can do who 
is ignorant and who is energetic. 

4442. Was it an instigation on your part which brought 
about the change ?—I did not instigate their doing that. 


4443. (Mrs. Webb.) Has not there been a great change 
in the composition of the Exeter board of guardians, in 
respect of the number of guardians and the elective 


effect. area ?—Yes, that has been a very great advantage. The 


number has been reduced; it is: now only twenty-four, 
it was, I think, thirty-six. 

4444, It was under a local Act, was not it ?—Yes. 

4445. There were a great many little parishes ?—Yes. 

4446. Then it was made into one parish ?—Yes. Now 
there are only twenty-four guardians. That one parish 
is divided into wards. That has had a very beneficial 
effect. I was talking the other day to the guardian whom 
I was referring to as being most instrumental in bringing 
about improvement, and he said: “* You must not forget 
that factor; it has been an uncommonly good thing 
that we have not had the unwieldy board that we had 
before. 


4447, Are the guardians elected for a ward or for the 
whole parish ?—They are elected for wards, though there 
may be two for a ward or something of that sort. 


4448. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Had not the town council 


tat Some representation on the board of guardians under that 
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Act ?—I know they were very much mixed up with the 
guardians; the guardians still are called the incorpora- 
tion of guardians. 


4449. (Mrs. Webb.) Itis still under the local Act ?—Yes 
4450. (Mr. Booth.) I notice that the improvement in 


Exeter portion. Has there been a similar change in the 
wethods there ?—There have been various personal 
influences which have been at work which have produced 
improvement. I do not think it is quite so much in 
proportion, is it ? 

4451. I think the change is about equal. I have it 
from forty-four to twenty-seven in the one case and from 
thirty-seven to twenty-one in the other. At any 
rate it is very satisfactory ?—There has been a very satis- 

_ factory change there too. 

4452. Due to more or less the same cause ; you could 
not instigate the one without the other knowing of it, 
naturally ?—I think generally it is a very enlightened 
board of guardians now at St. Thomas, and its composition 
is excellent ; of late years they have addressed themselves 
to looking into things thoroughly. 


4453, Are there endowed charities in either portion ?— 
There are very considerable endowed charities in Excter, 
and some certainly in St. Thomas. 


4454. Now we will pass to Crediton. There is still a 
high pauperism there, but a decrease in it ?7—Yes. There 
again they have a very large number of old people, eighty- 
two per 1,000. 

4455. Is there any manufacture there that you can 
menticn in particular ?—No, none; it is a district rather 
of large owners. Sir Redvers Buller has considerable 
property there, and various other people as well. 

4456. Have you anything to say about the administra- 
tion. there ?—No, I do not think I need comment on it. 

4457. Now we come to Torrington. There seems to be 
some manufacture there ?—lt is of no importance. Tor- 
rington may. be spoken of as a purely agricultural place. 
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St. Thomas is quite as great proportionately as in the 
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4458. It has a decreasing population and a very high Mr. Herbert 


rate ?7—Yery high pauperism indeed. Preston- 
4459. And there is a high old age ?—Very high old age ; Themes 
an old age figure of eighty-two per thousand. 27 Feb. 1906. 





4460. Is the administration there satisfactory ?— 

No, Ido not think so. At any rate they do not go on any eed people 
strict rules at all, and I think that there is not sufficient a sap “nc 
inquiry as to the cases. I have nothing that I can say 
particularly as to that. It is not possible to apply any 
appropriate adjective to it. 


4461. The rate of pauperism has remained practically 
unchanged during the whole period ?—Yes. 


4462. Bideford of course is a little port, and there is Conditions in 
some fishing I suppose ?—A little fishing, and people Bideford 
come to Westward Ho, golfers especially. A large num- Union. 
ber of visitors stay all about that neighbourhood in the 
Summer. 


4463. Have you anything to say about that union ?— 
No; the proportion is not extraordinarily high, though 
it is higher than it ought to be, considering all things. 
For some reason that I do not understand the old age 1s 
very much less than that of other agricultural unions. 
The figure is only sixty-seven, whereas other agricultural 
unions get to seventy-five, eighty, and even ninety. 


4464. The bulk of the population you would call agri- 
cultural ?—It is agricultural mainly, with a few fishermen, 
but not many. 


4465. Not enough to affect the death rate ?—No. 


4466. Then Holsworthy ?—Holsworthy is a very little Conditions in 
union on the borders of Devon and Cornwall. Holsworthy 
4467. (Mrs. Webb.) I notice that Holsworthy has twenty- Lone: 
two parishes and thirty-eight guardians. Each guardian Effect of 
has only Seventy-eight families and it is increasing its large number 
pauperism ?—Yes. of guardians 


4468. (Mr. Booth.) It is one of the few unions that has eeu 
E d ; : union. 
increased its pauperism since 1895 ?—Yes; but on the 
other hand, though it has got more pauperism than it had, 
its pauperism is not high in comparison with other agri- 
cultural unions. 

4469. It was lower in 1885 than it isnow ?—Yes, When Deceptive- 
the unions are as small as that you really cannot Say very ness of 
much about statistics and averages. It is so small that statistics 


a very little affects them. where small 
; Freer ; numbers are 
4470. You have this peculiarity which Mrs. Webb has coneerned. 


referred to, that it contains very small units of election ?— 
—Very small indeed. 


4471. (Mrs. Webb.) Does the guardian ever give relief 
himself ina case like this ?—No, I think not. I think 
it is always given by the relieving officer ; but too often 
the guardian advocates the granting of relief to the people 
of his parish, and so he rather confuses the functions of 
witness and judge. 


4472. (Mr. Patten- MacDougall.) The smaller the parish 
the more likely he is to do that, is he not ?—Yes. 


4473. (Mr. Booth.) Okehampton is agricultural entirely, Conditions in 
like Holsworthy ?—That is agricultural entirely, except Okehampton 
that it contains a large part of Dartmoor, and there is at U™on. 
times a considerable aggregation of soldiers. That affects 
the population in certain ways. The camp there is per- 
manent, 


4474, The rate of pauperism was reduced, but is still 
very high ?—It is still very high—much higher than it 
ought to be. 


4475. Have you anything definite to say about the ad- 
ministration ?—No. It has a rather high rate of old 
people ; viz., seventy-nine per 1,000 but I have no special 
criticism to make. They look into their cases better than 
a good many of the agricultural unions, and I do not 
quite understand what are the circumstances which make 
its pauperism so high. 

4476. We come then to Newton Abbot. There you Conditions in 
have a large residential population ?—Yes. There are Newton 
several towns here. There is the town of Newton Abbot Abbot 
itself which isincreasing very rapidly. It is said to be the Union. 
cheapest place in the West of England. Then there are two 
or three watering places, notably Torquay, Dawlish and 
Teignmouth. It has an enormous board of guardians; I 
think there are about eighty of them ; and when ‘all’ those 
eighty people come, it is very difficult to get business 
transacted with any amount of efficiency—and they do 
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It seems to me, from an extensive 
experience of boards of guardians, that meetings of large 
numbers are a drawback. 


Mr. Herbert attend very well. 
Preston- 
Thomas. 


4477. Nevertheless, the administration has been fairly 


27 Feb. 196. 
successful there ; at least, the rate of pauperism is not 





Sesh great ?—The rate of pauperism is not very high. 

unwie 

board af 4478. But it might be lower ?—It might be much lower. 
guardians. 4479. Now we willtake Totnes. I donot know whether 


Conditions in there is any port there for shipping which amounts to any- 

Totnes ing ?—There is Dartmouth, which, of course, has the 

Union. Naval Training College (the ‘‘ Britannia’ that was), 
and it has a certain amount of shipping, but it has 
lost some of its regular lines, and now I think there is 
only one line, from South America, that runs there. It 
has not any shipping of importance, except such as is 
connected with the Royal Navy. 


4480. The administration there is persistent ?—It is 
pretty fair there. Their rate of pauperism is not very 
high for a country union ; it is rather below the average, 


I think. 


4481. Now we go to Kingsbridge, which is something 
similar, is not it ?—Kingsbridge has no port. Salcombe 
cannot be called a port; it is a watering place and a 
popular yachting resort. 


Conditions in 
Kingsbridge 
Union. 


4482. There has been a considerable reduction in the 
pauperism there in the last ten years 7?—Yes. It is still 
high, although the figure has been reduced. 


4483. Has there been a change in administration during 
those ten years ?—Yes, they have gone according to rules 
a good deal more. That was one of the unions which, 
being extraordinarily high, was particularly attacked, 
and I think the result has been useful. 


4484. It had increased enormously in the previous 
ten years, I see ?—Yes. 


Conditions in 4485. Then Plympton St. Mary ?—In the case of Plymp- 
Plympton St. ton St. Mary, it is rather difficult to compare the present 
Mary Union condition with the past condition, because a good deal 
of it has been absorbed within the last ten years into 
Plymouth and Devonport, and it is largely a sort of 
Effect of residential neighbourhood for people who go into one of 
alteration of these towns every day. 


wtaannk 4486. Is that the explanation of the increase of 
pauperism in the last ten years ?—I think so. 


4487. Now we come to Plymouth itself. There the 
rate of pauperism has been considerably reduced, I see ?— 
Yes, but it is enormously high for a place like Plymouth. 
With all its advantages, with the amount of money that 
goes into it from all sources, with the work that is pro- 
vided in the Dockyards (because although the Dockyards 
themselves are mainly in Devonport Union, the people 
very largely live in Plymouth), Plymouth ought to be 
and is flourishing. JI suppose it is the biggest fishing port 
in the district ; there is an enormous number of fishing 
boats (both trawlers and drifters) which go out constantly, 
and a great deal of money is poured into Plymouth from 
various sources. Although for the West of England the 
pauperism does not seem extraordinary, yet, compared 
with other places outside, it is very high indeed. While 
the rate of pauperism has gone down, the absolute number 
of paupers is rising. The earlier rate was not based on 
an estimated population, but on a previous census which 
was not recent. Therefore I rather doubt the value of 
those earlier figures. Of course, when a place increases 
very rapidly it ought not to add to its pauperism much, 

ecause the people that come into it, for the most part, 
are attracted by the large amount of employment, and 
they are of the able-bodied class. It is your old decaying 
unions that must have more pauperism. Pauperism 
ought tu be very low indeed in Plymouth, but anyone 
present at one of the meetings of the guardians for 
half-an-hour -would understand quite easily why it does 
not decrease there. 


4488, What are the relations between Plymouth and 
Devonport ?—Hostile generally. 


Conditions in 
Plymouth 
Union. 
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4489. Devonport is the naval part, is it not ?—I 
thought for the moment you had in your mind the ques- 
tion of amalgamation, which would be the natural thing, 
but is quite prevented by local feeling. 


4490. I see the rate for Devonport is not only very low, 
but has been enormously decreased in the last ten years ? 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


—I will say something about that when we come to Devon 
port. 


4491. (Mrs. Webb.) I was at Plymouth about six years 
ago, and I understood that a great deterioration in the 
guardians had taken place when the Plymouth Uuion 
was divided up into small wards: that they had become 
political, and there had been a great deal more out-door 
relief in consequence ?—They are suffused with politics, 
and there seems to be a race very often as to who shall 
appeal to what they suppose to be popular opinion, by 
giving relief to everybody. 


4492. Do you think an alteration in the electoral unit 
for electing guardians from two districts to ten, which was 
made about 1880, had any effect in making the constitu- 
tion worse, from the point of view of administering relief ? 
—I cannot compare it with the earlier time. That was 
before I knew anything of this district. I should say, 
judged from its results, the present arrangement is not a 
satisfactory one. Out-door relief has sometimes been 
given to persons whom [I have heard described as a 
nuisance to the whole neighbourhood—always gettmg 
drunk—and they have been having it constantly and for 
long periods. The relieving officer has stated the facts 
quite frankly about these people, but the guardians 
have given the relief. 


4493. When I attended the board of guardians, the 
relief was always recommended by the individual guardian 
of the ward ?—Yes. 


4494. The relieving officer was hardly considered at 
all ?—The relieving officers now make their recommenda- 
tions, but they are constantly over-ridden in the sense 
of “ Let us give relief to everybody.” 


4495. Each guardian really directs the relief in his own 
ward ?—I should not put it quite so high as that at 
present. 


4496. (Mr. Lansvury.) Is the relief given in wards or 
by the whole board ?—They have three committees 


Effect of 
of electo: 
unit on 
administ 
tion. 


Effect of 
administi 
tion. 


now, I think. They used to take all the cases, until Merits of 
three or four years ago, before the whole board. [I found different 
nothing could be more unsatisfactory than that, and I relief con 
suggested Committees, but they did not arrange the mittee 


Committees properly. The best way for a relief com- 
mittee is that each man on the committee should not 
deal with the paupers from his own ward, but, if necessary, 
the guardian should be called in to supplement the informa- 
tion given by the relieving officer. Thatis common sense, 
otherwise he acts both as judge and as witness. They 
had nothing of that sort. I have mentioned that to them 
once or twice. They have kept on their committee 


systems, 


Overcrow 


system, but they are not satisfied with it. Perhaps workhous 
at present they are placed in rather a difficulty, because Plymouth 


their workhouse is absolutely full—overcrowded. Years 
ago I pressed them very much to build an infirmary ; 
this was coming on, their workhouse was getting more 
and more full, and they had more and more difficulty 
in offering the house as an alternative. Then they 
passed a resolution in favour of building an infirmary. 
They wrangled over that for some time, but they eventu- 
ally sent plans to the Local Government Board for a new 
infirmary. The Local Government Board accepted 
those plans. As soon as they got them approved, 
they passed another resolution saying they would 
do nothing at all. Then matters went from worse 


‘to worse; there has been more and more pauperism, 


and last year again I persuaded them—and this 
time I really think I have succeeded in converting the 
chief opponents of the infirmary scheme. They have 
submitted plans to the Local Government Board for 
a new infirmary to hold 300 people. Wehada conference ; 
the plans were approved ; and they are now, I hope, going 
to build, but I shall not be quite satisfied until I see that 
the tenders are accepted. 


4497. (Mr. Booth.) Will you now tell us about Devon- Gonditi 
It is a place Devonport 
full of people, mostly employed at Keyham. [have men- Union. 


port ?—Devonport is a residential place. 


tioned it specially in my statement, and I need not add 
much. Devonport has a pauperism of only nineteen per 
thousand—it may be credited with good administration, 
but it owes its position in part to very favourable circum- 


stances, as its proportion of old persons is the smallest. 


in the district, and the bulk of the population 
consists of skilled artizans in Government employ, of 
pensioners, and generally of the well-to-do classes, while 
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over 8,000 men of the Navy and Army swell the number. 
When you take that 8,000 off, that would raise 
their rate a little, but still they do their work well and 
look into things. 


4498. The rate of pauperism has been very greatly 
decreased in the last ten years—has there been any 
material alteration in the social conditions of the place ? 
Were there not the soldiers and sailors and these advan- 
tages as much ten years ago as now ?—Yes, except that 
lately there have been very extensive additions to the 
dockyard. Sir John Jackson has had huge contracts, 
amounting to millions of money, and that has been 
spent mainly in Devonport. 


4499. (Mrs. Webb.) May I call attention to the fact 
that the guardians have been reduced from 116 to 45? 
(Sir Samuel Provis.) Has the union been altered ?—Not 
that I remember in my time. 


4500. There was an alteration in the borough, but I 
do not know about the union ?—Yes, I now find there 
was a bit taken from Plympton Union in 1898. 


4501. (Chairman.) I do not think it would be fair 
to compare that with the other districts ?—It is rather 
exceptional. 

Local Act at 4502. (Sir Samuel Provis.) There was an old local 
Devonport. Act there, was not there ?—Which, as you are aware, 
was repealed some few years ago. 

4503. (Mrs. Webb.) There were 116 Commissioners 
under that local Act, but now there are only 45 
guardians ?—It is quite a fairly workable number now. 

4504. (Mr. Booth.) That may have had a great in- 
fluence ?—It may have had, but it is a very flourishing 
and prosperous place. 

4505. (Mr, Bentham.) At the same time the area has 
been increased ?—Yes, somewhat. 


Conditions 4506. (Mr. Booth.) East Stonehouse is also part of 
in East Plymouth, is not it ?—Yes; it is a very small place be- 
rats tween Devonport and Plymouth, but they are extra- 


ordinarily careful. They have only one relieving officer, 
but he is a particularly active man, and he is backed 
up by quite a small Board. I think there are only a 
dozen guardians or so. 


4507. (Mrs. Webb.) Ten. Are those ten guardians 
elected by the one parish en bloc, or are they elected by 
wards ?—I am afraid I cannot answer that. I did not 
think of looking into that point. 


4508. (Mr. Botn.) The result of the administration 
in the East Stonehouse portion seems satisfactory ?— 
It is excellent; those guardians have a much higher 
sense of public duty than a good many. To give an 
example, I have known them do this. There has been 
an applicant for relief for a certain object—going to 
some hospital or something or other—and the guardians 
have said, “Well, we can do this legally, but it will be 
rather an inconvenient precedent ; it is only a matter of 
12s. ; do you not think we might as well subscribe this ?”2 
and they have put their hands into their pockets and 
subscribed the 12s. There are not many boards of 
guardians that would do that, in order to avoid creating 
an inconvenient precedent. Although the amount in 
that instance was small, it would be something to them. 


Conditionsin 4509. The last union in Devonshire is Tavistock, which 


Tavistock ig a mining district ?—It has almost ceased to be mining 
Union. Saw 


4510. Is that tin mining ?—It used to have tin and 
arsenic, and the arsenic works kept on a long time after 
the tin had disappeared; but even the arsenic manu- 
facture has almost stopped, if not entirely. The extra- 
ordinary increase in the price of tin, is resulting in the 
opening of mines which have been disused for half a 
century or more, and Tavistock is one of the unions where 
possibly that may go on. One mine has been opened, 
which, I think, is within the limits of the Tavistock 
union, and several are being re-started in Cornwall and 
on Dartmoor. 

4511. The rate of pauperism has been reduced con- 
siderably there lately ?—Yes. 

4512. (Mr. Bentham.) Is it not partly manufacturing 
now ?—I do not think there is any manufacture there. 


4513. There is a worsted manufactory there, is there 
not ?—Not that I know of. There may be, but I do not 
remember any. 
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4514. (Mr. Booth.) Is there anything you want to Mr. Herbert 
say particularly about the administration there?—I  -Preston- 
do not think so. Thomas. 


4515. Now we will go on to Cornwall. I will begin at 97 Peh, 1906. 
the corner, at Stratton; what do you say as to that 
union ?—Stratton is so smail that it is quite a negligible Conditions 
quantity. It is all agricultural, barring Bude, which is in Stratton 
a watering place. It is a very small union indeed, and Union. 

I do not think it is necessary to say anything about it. 


4516. On the other hand, it has a high rate of pauper- Deceptive- 
ism, 1 see ?—Yes; but the figures are so small that you Tess of 


cannot infer much from that. statistics 
where small 


4517. Are the guardians elected for very small elec- numbers are 
toral districts ?—Generally, I should say so; but concerned. 
that is a matter of fact that I will not answer from 
memory, because it is not a point that was suggested to 
me to inquire into. 


4518. That is a suggestion which has been made by 
Mrs. Webb, who finds that a high rate of pauperism 
coincides in very many cases with small electoral dis- 
tricts for a board of guardians ?—That may be so. The 
fact can be discovered from actual figures, and I would 
not attempt to give a general opinion on it. 





4519. You do not explain in any particular way the 
high rate of pauperism at Stratton ?—No, I do not. 


4520. Then I will take Camelford, which goes along Conditions 
the side of the coast ; is that similar to Stratton? It isin Camelford 
pretty similar. It has the watering place of Boscastle, Union. 

It is almost on all fours with Stratton in most respects. 


4521. Except that there is some mining there, I think ? 
—Not now, I believe. 


4522. Has the mining gone, then? I do not think 
there is any mining in either of those two unions now. 


4523. It would be tin mining if anything, would it 
not ?—Tin mining or china clay, but I do not think there 
is either. 


4524. Are there old mines there ?—There may have 
been in the very remote past, but not for the last half 
century, I think. There is a big quarry there. 


4525. Then take Launceston, what do you say as to Conditions 
that ?—Launceston is a very well and very carefully admin- Launceston 
istered union indeed. They have reformed their method Union. 
of late years, and now, considering all things, Launceston 
ranks in my estimation almost next to Taunton in good- 
ness of results. You must have a certain number of : 
paupers, you must get a certain irreducible minimum, ee at reduc- 
what with very old people, what with lunatics and so on ; of Sana 
but Launceston is quite excellently administered, they °* P Latah 
are very careful, and they have got good relieving officers, eed DOR 
although they have got a great proportion of old people— Nr. 

80 per 1,000. 


4526. Then St. Germans ?—St. Germans now is a sort Conditions 
of overflow suburb of Devonport really, as regards a St. German 
considerable portion of its population. You will see Union. 
that the old age figure is remarkably low, which means 
that they have got a very large number of able-bodied 
people living there. It is a flourishing community, 
with very few extremely poor people, and they look after 
their pauperism carefully. 


4527. There has been a considerable improvement 
there in the last ten years, I think ?—There has. 

4528. Now Liskeard ?—Liskeard has a high rate Conditions in 
of pauperism, but then it has a very high rate of old Liskeard 
age—it has 88 per 1,000 of people over 65, and stands Union : 
next to Axminster in that respect. It has one difficulty 
which adds to its pauperism, that is to say, a certain 
number of years ago—perhaps about fifteen or 
twenty years ago—tin mining there stopped and the Effect of 
tin miners went away, leaving their wives and families failure of an 
behind to a certain extent; at any rate, people clung industry on 
to the soil after there was nothing for them P2Upersm- 
to make money out of. The result is that a good many 
of those have gone on the rates. Some of the guardians 
have been making efforts to reduce the high rate of 
pauperism there, and I have some hope that in the next 
few years there will be considerable improvement. At 
present the relisving officers are not sufficiently backed 
up, and there is much laxity in the grant of out-rel ef, 

4529. Is the tin mining beginning again now at all 7— 

It has not actually begun, but when I was down there 
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Mr. Herbe:t xbout a month ago, they told me there was a mine which 
Pieston- they were almost certain to start there, and which might 
Thomas. be the beginning of a number of mines starting. 

27 Feb. 1906, 4530. I think it is about twenty years ago since the 
mining was abandoned; that is about the date you 
mentioned ?—I think it was about that, but I could not 
speak to that with accuracy. 

4531. At that time I see the pauperism was extremely 
high ?—Yes, it was. 

4532. Have you anything specific to say about the 
boards of guardians in Stratton, Camelford, Launceston, 
St. Germans and Liskeard ?—I do not think so. 

Conditions 4533. Now take Bodmin; there the pauperism has 

a Bodmin increased in the last ten years, has it not ?—There has 

nion. 


been a recent increase up to January Ist, 1905, but surely 
Bodmin ‘has gone down in the last seven or eight vears. 
That is my impression, but, unfortunately, I have not 
a print of the return before me. 


4534. My figures—and I think they are probably 
correct—are 29 per 1,000 in 1895, 31 per 1,000 in 1905, 
and a great reduction upon 1885 ?—The total figure 
is low, but, as you say, there was a considerable reduction 
between 1885 and 1895, and there is a fractional increase 
between 1895 and 1905. 


4535. You have nothing particular to say about that 
union, I gather ?—Nothing. 
Conditions in 


S. Columbin 4536. St. Columb Major ?—That union contains the 
Major Union, Very flourishing watering place of Newquay, which 


is accountable for a large part of its rateable value. 
lis pauperism has somewhat decreased. 


4537. Very slightly ?—Yes. It has 75 per 1,000 of old 
people. Dividing the unions into the highest third, 
the middle third, and the lowest third, St. Columb stands 
amongst the lowest third; and that, for a mainly 
agricultural union, is very creditable. 


4538. Of course it is residential as far as that watering 
place is concerned ?—Yes, as far as Newquay is con- 
cerned, but not otherwise. 


4539. Is the administration of the poor law satisfactory ? 
—I have nothing to say against it. 

4540. Now, what have you to say about St. Austell ? 
—St. Austell is the centre of the china clay industry, 
which is exceedingly flourishing, as there are great 
demands for china clay. Formerly, it was only used for 
making china, but now it is used for paper making, a!so 
in Lancashire for adding weight to calico—at least, so I 
am assured—and for various other purposes. 


Conditions in 
St. Austell 
Union. 


4541. Is the labour connected with it mere digging ?— 
It is quarried out, and thousands and thousands of tons are 
sent out to all parts of the world from Fowey. People 
make a great amount of money out of it, and it always 
affords plenty of employment. 


4542. Is it used at all now for the potteries ?—It is 
used for making china to scme extent, but I am told 
that less than a tenth of the whole amount is used in that 
way. Someis, I believe, still sent to the celebrated Stvres 
manufactory in France, and to some of the other great 
china manufacturers. It is mainly used for the other 
purposes I have mentioned. 


4543. For adding weight to calico, you say ?—Yes; 
but its chief use is in paper-making. Paper is now 
mainly made of china clay and wood fibre. 
Sonditions in . 4544. Now we come to Truro ?—Truro is an agricul - 
Truro Untor. tural union with a little cathedral town in the middle 
{ of it. I do not think that it has any special features. 
: It has a high old-age figure—83 per 1,000—and it stands 

about in the middle of the unions as regards pauperism. 

4545. But its pauperism shows a considerable reduction 

i in the last ten years, I think ?—It has been going down. 
| 4546. Has that been due to better administration ?— 
1 To some extent. 

Conditions in 4547, Now take Falmouth ?—Falmouth is in a very 
Falmouth — ynfortunate position, inasmuch as it has lost all its trade. 


Union. It used to be the great port of call, but now it does nothing 

in that way. Then it used to be a great port for repairing 
ships when they got into storms in the Channel, but now 
Effect of that the ships are all under steam they are taken 


failure of an into Plymouth. The result is there is a rather high rate 
} industry on of pauperism in Falmouth, and from there, more than 
pauperis. from anywhere else in my district, the Locat Government 
) 


| 
| 
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Board get applications for making exceptions from the 
Prohibitory Order as to relieving able-bodied people. 
Those applications in the aggregate do not relate to 
large numbers, but they do come more from Falmouth 
than from elsewhere. 


4548. I suppose there is a reducing population 7— 
Yes, there is. At the present time it is becoming a 
winter watering-place, and probably, having ceased to 
be a trading place, it will be a watering-place in the 
future. It has a perfectly delightful climate in the 
winter, and people are finding that out. 


4549. What have you to say about the Redruth union ? Conditions in 
—It has a mining population. The two great tin Redruth 
mines of Cornwall are in the union. It has, as you © 210n. 
see, a very small old-age figure, which means a very 
large able-bodied figure. 


4550. The number of old has not been high in Redruth, 
has it ?—No, the number is much smaller than in other 
places.. One thing which makes the pauperism greater 
is that a large number of miners have gone from Redruth 
to South Africa. They go away, and they send remit- 
tances to their wives and children for some time; but 
many of them, after a while, cease sending remittances, 
and then the families are thrown on the rates. 


4551. Do not the families ever follow them ?—Very 
rarely. A man makes his money there, and then comes 
back; sometimes, of course, he settles down there. 
Most of these people have gone to the Transvaal, to the 
Rand, and so on, where living is so enormously expensive 
that they cannot afford to take their families with them, 


4552. I think Redruth is one of the few unions whee 
the rate of pauperism has steadily increased during the 
last few years ?—It is, and what I have just stated i 
perhaps mainly the reason. Then, the tin mines have 
been steadily diminishing in yield. 

4553. Would you say that what is left is the residue 
of the mining ?—Yes.. They have now to raise a great 
deal more stuff in order to get the same amount of tin, 
and, it costs much more to raise, because they have to go 
so much deeper for it. That is the great difficulty. 
Then they have a good many cases of miners’ phthisis, 
and that has thrown people on the rates. They have to 
labour under special difficulties there. 


4554. Are the mines deep ?—Some, such as Carnbrea 
and Dolcoath are very deep. Apparently there is a - 
revival just coming on, and if it is not stopped by a fall 
in the price of tin, more mines will be opened about there, 
and Redruth may flourish again. 


4555. Have you anything to say about the administra- 
tion there ?—Nothing occurs to me. 


4556. Then we come to Helston; is there any mining Con litions 
at Helston ?—I do not think there is a single mine in in Helston 
Helston now. Union. 


4 
| 
4557. I think that there is a pretty considerable re- | 
duction in the rate of pauperism in that union ?—Yes. 
It so often comes to the personal equation in the case of | 
these unions. One strong man will do an enormous prfect of a 
amount of good, as has been shown, especially in Laun- strong ad- 
ceston and Taunton and some other places; but if you ministrator 
have not a strong man there, it is so very much easier to on a board of 
give out-door relief freely than to refuse it. You want your $"ardians. 
strong man to refuse it; but if you have not got your 
strong man, then they yield. 


4558. I see the proportion of out-relief given in Redruth 
is more than double what it is in Helston ?—It is very 
large indeed at Redruth, I know. 


4559. The last of these unions in Cornwall is Penzance, Conditions 
and that appears to be extremely satisfactory as regards in Penzance 
its pauperism ?—Yes. Penzance has always been a puzzle Union. 
to me, because it has no habit of adhering to rules 
very strictly. The circumstances of its population are 
exceptional. 4 


4 


4560. I notice that its rate of pauperism has been 
very low, even at a time when on the whole the rate was 
so much higher; even twenty years, ago it was very jo. rate of 
much the lowest ?—Yes, it was. pauperism 

4561. I have it that it was twenty per 1,000. in 1885, concurrent 
twenty-two per 1,000 in 1895, and eighteen per 1,000 in with lax 
1905; so that on the average its rate of pauperism is i. pape 

3 ion and with 
very much the lowest ?7—Yes. As to Penzance, I think Jarse board 
I can only refer you to what I have said in my printed of guardians. : 


; 


Instance of 





. 
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memorandum: “ Penzance comes third with twenty-one 
per 1,000, its position being partly due to the fact that 
there seems to be more disclination than elsewhere to 
apply for Poor Law relief; arrangements exist among some 
of the fishing population under which the widows and 
orphans of deceased fishermen are specially provided 
for; while in parts of the union the market gardens 
furnish a good deal of light labour for the old and infirm.” 
Then people can live for almost nothing in Penzance. 
Their staple food is fish, and they can get three or four 
pilchards for a penny. It is an extraordinarily cheap 
place, and various circumstances combine to make the 
pauperism low without any special effort on the part of 
the guardians. 


4562. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) I see there are sixty- 
nine guardians on the Penzance Loard ?—Yes, there are 
a great number of them, 


4562. (Mr. Booth.) So°you would say that, in spite of 
everything the general good conditions keep the rate of 
pauperism down ?—Yes. I have remonstrated with 
them over and over again; for giving too small allowances 
to the people they do relieve, and they have raised the 
allowances from time to time. They tell me when I go 
next time that they have raised them somewhat, and 
you can see from the comparative return I have given 
that some increase kas taken place. I went round 
with the relieving officers of the Penzance union to the 
different pay stations, spending day after day, and 
talking with the paupers; but I could not find, 
after seeing them and hearing what they said, that there 
was any exceptional distress that ought to be relieved, 
although I am bound to say that the allowances are 
extraordinarily low there. 


Low cost of 
living in 
Penzance. 


Large > 
number of 
guardians, 


= 4564. In fact, there, would you say, the usual canons 
of perfect administration are all lacking, and yet the 
results are good ?7—Everything is wrong, except the 
result. But the relieving officers are particularly 
efficient. 


4565. Let us look for a cause outside the Loards. Have 
you considered the question of race? In England you 
do often find, even in counties, almost a different race of 
people; in contrasting these three counties, Somerset, 
Devon and Cornwall, do you recognise any difference of 
that kind? I suppose there are no counties more de- 
finitely, separately proud of their individuality than 
Cornwall and Devon—and I think Somerset shows the 
same feeling. A Devon man or a Cornishman is proud of 
his county. That may or not may be a question of race ; 
but. it shows at any rate a different spirit in the two 
counties. Do you trace in this simple Poor Law question 
a difference between the counties which may be attribut- 

able to.a difference of race ?—There is a very considerable 
difference as between Devon and Cornwall. The Cornish 
people are Celts, and one characteristic of them is that 
they do not drink. The difference between Devon and 
Cornwall is very curious. The Tamar, in its upper parts, 
is a wretched little stream that you can walk across 

- without the water getting much above your ankles; and 
yet I have heard it asserted—perhaps with some little 
exaggeration—that the people on the two sides of that 
stream will not have anything to say to each other in the 
way of marriage. The two counties keep more apart than 
one would have considered possible. The whole ap- 
pearance of the people is quite different. and their way 
of treating things. 

4566. Does that difference show itself in the language ; 
does the dialect differ ?—Yes, strongly. Then you have 
the perfect trustworthiness combined with the stolidity 
of the Devonian, and the greater briskness—T will 
not say whether it is combined with anything—of the 

~ Cornishman. 


Effect of 4567. (Chairman.) You have given us some very 
goodadminis- interesting evidence, and I think the purport of it is that 


Possible 
effect of 
racial 
conditions on 
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ne the governing consideration which reduces pauperism in 
pauperisin. these counties has been good administration ?—Certainly. 

4568. Let us clearly understand what are the obstacles 
me to good administration. The Local Government Board 
Bete Y wish to inculcate sound principles of administration 
authority upon the local boards, but the Local Government Board 


for securing has, I think, very little authority through its inspectors ?— 
good ad- Tt has very little compulsory authority, but it has great 
‘Ininistration. influence through the inspectors. The Local Govern- 
ment Board does not tie its inspectors down by any 
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special instructions. I have never had any instructions J/;. 
as to what is the policy as to this or that matter, with the 
exception of one or two. special circulars. I have 
been left to apply the general principles, so far as I hare om ck, cake 
been able to collect them from reports, and economic ~‘ Febsd ate. 
books. As I have said, boards of guardians have 

shown themselves generally willing, when they have 

known that they are not doing well, to do better; and 

I think that has been largely the result of constantly 

bringing before them comparative statistics, addressing 

circulars to them as to the differences between this and 

that union, and preaching proper principles to them. 


4569. Then there is no definite code of instructions ?7— 
No, none. 

4570. And there is no model scheme of what Poor 
Law administration should be ?—Not officially. 


4571. I assume that with these rural boards of 
guardians the disposition is to go on very much‘as their 
forefathers did ?—Very much. 

4572. Is there not a tendency rather to regard the Tendency of 
poor rate as a sort of charitable fund which they have SU2rdians 


to administer ?—One consideration which I have had to v0 ree 
press upon them in many places has been that they are charity. 


not administering .a charity, but are discharging a trust 
with the money of often needy ratepayers. 


4573. The result of bringing to their attention com- 
parative statistics and showing them what other boards 
of guardians do, has, I understand, had a very salutary 
effect ?—It has had a considerable effect in reducing 
pauperism. , 

4574. Would you think that your position would be 
strengthened if you had a more definite code of instructions 
or some model scheme of administration sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board, which could be produced 
as a standard or as a model for any board of guardians 
to follow ?—I do not feel personally that I want 
anything of the sort. I rather prefer to take my own 
way of stating what seems to me to be the principle jnctructions 
upon which they ought to act. I should be sorry for from Local 
the details or methods to be stereotyped by the Local Government 
Government Board. I should find probably that what Bard to 
would be applicable to one union might not very well be '™8pectors. 
applicable to another, and I might have something thrown 
in my teeth. If you ask me whether I have felt the want 
of any definite instru-tions, I say—No, personally I 
have not. 


Objections- to 
stereotyped 


4575. The legal powers of the Local Government Wide 

Board are very small, and a wide discretion is left to discretion of 
guardians within broad 'egal limits; is that not so ?— guardians. 
Their discretion is very wide indeed—so wide that till 
recently in many places the number of relieving officers 
has been quite insufficient, yet the Board have alway 
hesitated to exercise their powers of compelling guardians 
to appoint relieving officers. In my district, a few years 
ago, I brought forward a very flagrant case at Redruth, 
where it seemed to me to be absolutely necessary that the 
Board should for the first time take the course of saying, 
You shall appoint a relieving officer, and if you do not. 
we shall issue a compulsory order which will be enforceable 
by mandamus. That has been done in a few instances 
since, and one or two orders have been actually issued. 
That precedent has been exceedingly useful, because till 
the Redruth case the fact was not recognised that the 
Board could compel them to appoint; and though the 
power need not be exercised, it is convenient to have 
it in the background. 


4576. Assuming the law in other respects remains much Sufficiency 
the same, I gather that you would not advocate increased of existing 
powers being given to the Local Government Board, or powers of 
to their inspectors ?—I have not felt the want of such Local 
powers. Government. 

i ’ Board and 

4577. I suppose the real difficulty is that frequently the inspectors 
guardian is a person who is hardly adequate to discharge a 
the very delicate duties that he is called upon to perform 
Can you suggest anything that would encourage people of 
force of character and of station in the neighbourhood to 
take a greater interest in the Poor Law; for instance, as- 
suming that the areas were increased, would that have any 
effect as regards the character of the guardians who would 
go upon the boards ?—It does not occur to me that that 
would have any effect. I must say that I dread any 
considerable alteration of areas; first, on the ground: of 
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Mr. Herbert expense. If there were any change of the sort, what with 
Preston- the officers to be compensated, and what with the new 
Thomas. — buildings that are generally inevitable, the expense would 





be very great indeed. You always think, of course, that 
if you bring the paupers of two unions into one, that will be 
a saving ; but in the long run you do not find itso. Ihave 
had some experience in this direction. There were two 
unions in my late district, and the workhouse of one of 
them was abolished years ago. But it acted very badly, 
and those two unions collectively were among the highest 
in pauperism of that district, if they were not quite the 
highest. I consider that the present areas of unions— 
speaking quite generally, and confining myself to my 
own district—are excellently arranged, generally about 
the market towns, and they are quite big enough. 
Difficulties of Sometimes we have had meetings on the question 
classification whether unions could not be amalgamated. We had 
by werk- one in my late district, and we have had one in 
houses. Devon, the object being to avoid expense by having 
one workhouse for two unions. But we found im- 
mediately that nobody would give up his own workhouse, 
although willing to have paupers from elsewhere. The 
universal feeling at the two or three meetings we had was 
—‘‘No, it would not be fair to take the sick so far from 
their friends ;” and “If you classify by workhouses 
instead of by people you will split up families and you will 
have great difficulties.”” Altogether I am very well satis- 
fied, generally speaking, with the areas; and I do not 
myself think that any change of areas would give you 
much better administrators. Of course, the county 
councils are excellent in many ways, but then the county 
councils have plenty to do, and some of them are com- 
plaining that they have too much to do. If county councils 
had to deal with pauperism through their committees, I 
do not think you would gain in the long run. 


4578. (Mr. Booth.) You have told the Commission that 
you wish to take the imbeciles out of the workhouses and 
to put them into institutions ; those institutions would not 
be institutions belonging to each union, would they ?—No. 
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4579. So you do contemplate larger areas for certain 
specific purposes ?—I would make the imbeciles a 
county charge, and let the county councils deal with 
them as a special class, just as they deal with the lunatics 
as a special class now ; but I would not in any other respect 
alter it. 


4580. You mean that you would not deal with any 
other classes on that basis 2—Yes. 


Convenience 
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4581. (Chairman.) As regards the administration of the 
Poor Law, I take it that you think the present areas are 
satisfactory ?—That is my opinion. There are some cases 
like the unions which I mentioned earlier to-day, which 
are popularly called the Three Towns, namely, Devonport, 
Plymouth, and East Stonehouse, which are all in a ring 
fence, and which obviously ought to be one town, but the 
local jealousies are so great that if you tried to amalgamate 
them by a local Act you would be fighting for years, and 
thousands and thousands of pounds would be spent in 
opposing the Bill, and I am not sure whether it would not 
break down in the end, simply because of those local 
jealousies. 


4582. You became inspector in this district in 1897, did 
you not ?—Yes. ~ 


4583. The Local Government Act of 1894 must have been 
in operation then ; did it materially affect the character of 
the guardians ?7—I have heard it said that it did; but I 
cannot compare the present boards with anything before, 
because I knew nothing of the district in those days. 


4584. You have said that in 1897 you were not satisfied 
with the system of Poor Law administration that pre- 
vailed in many unions, and then you were speaking of a 
state of things prior to any change that has been effected 
since 1894, were you not ?—I was rather speaking of the 
state of things which I found when I took charge of the 
district. 
Miscel- 
Janeous types 
of guardians. 


4585. Do you think that the general intelligence and 
intentions of the present boards of guardians are satis- 
factory ?—I am afraid that is rather a difficult question 
to generalise upon. I know boards of guardians which 
contain many very intelligent men. On the other hand, 
there are some which contain members who apparently 
have other motives than the actual adyainistration of the 
Poor Law in the best possible way. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


4586. Would you suggest any other method of election 
than that which now prevails ?—I have none to suggest. 
Perhaps I might give an example of the motives which 
influence boards of guardians. On one occasion Ty... views 9 
was pressing very much that a particular board pyardians as 
should inquire into the out-relief system, and a very to out-relief 
prominent member got up and said, ‘‘ We are sent 
here to give outdoor relief to our relations—our 
fathers and our mothers and our sisters and our 
brothers and our cousins and our uncles and our aunts ; 
and if we did not do it, we should very soon be sent about 
our business.”’ That statement was received without 
dissent from any of them. 


4587. But you did not find that feeling generally, 
did you ?—Not generally ; but there are one or two unions 
in which there is too much of that. 


4588. You have told that us at Exeter they publish 
a list of those receiving poor relief; what effect has that ihiien tian 
publication had on the community, and on the pople re- ae names of 
ceiving the relief ?—That has been done for a great panpers, 
number of years, and it has had a very useful effect. 
It is done by a great many unions. They publish a list 
ot the paupers, the amount given to each, and the cause 
of destitution ; sometimes the age of the pauper is given. 
In some unions the list is published half-yearly, and in 
some it is published yearly. Exeter publishes the list 
half-yearly. I think it has had an excellent effect. It 
is sent round to clergymen and others likely to be 
acquainted with the condition of the poor, in order that 
they may state any case in which they think that the 
person to whom the allowance is made ought not to be 
on the list or that the amount given is wrong. 


Effect of 


4589. Would you see any objection to making that 
practice uniform ?—No; I think, however, that some 
of the small unions would grumble a little at having the 
list printed. They can publish the list now if they 
like, and I often find that if you compel people to do 
things which they might do, and do not care to do, not 
much good arises from it. 


4590. I think you would like to say something as to Objections 
the method of choosing officers ?—Yes. Perhaps [ to existing 
might read a short extract from one of my reports on method of 
this subject. “‘I have more than once had occasion to tia f 
wish that particular boards of guardians would take a Sanne 
more enlightened view as to their responsibility in the 6 “a 
matter of choice of officers. Local considerations and 
personal acquaintance have often an undue weight, 
and sometimes the question seems not to be whether the 
candidate is fitted for the office, but whether the salary 
is needed by the candidate. I am certainly not inclined 
to attach excessive importance to testimonials alone ; 
indeed, I have now and then had reason to believe that 
the amount of eulogy in a particular testimonial has 
reflected the strong desire on the body giving it that 
the services of the person recommended should no longer 
be devoted to themselves. But I have seen local candi- 
dates, with little or no experience in the Poor Law, pre- 
ferred, in the case of such appointments as those of | 
workhouse masters and matrons, to apparently much ) 
more eligible applicants, the evidence of whose superior | 
qualifications ought not, as it seemed to me, to have been . 
put aside without much more consideration than it has 
received.’’ I have come across flagrant instances of the 
kind. There was one case in a rather important work- 
house, where a man was appointed master who had been 
at sea all his life. He was appointed straight away 
because he was a local man. He had got tired of the 
sea, but when he was appointed to the workhouse he 
was more at sea than ever. He did not make a good ( 
workhouse master, and he is no longer in office. 

Then, broken-down farmers not infrequently are ap- 

pointed. The Local Government Board have no power Question of 
in the matter. No qualifications are prescribed for prescribing 
masterships of workhouses, and it would be difficult qualificatio 
to prescribe any. The actual choice must rest with the for guardian: 
guardians, but it now and then happens that people are Officers. 
jobbed in for their own sake instead of for the sake of 

the office. I wish some means could be found of bettering 

this. On the whole, I think we have wonderfully good 

masters and matrons, notwithstanding the defect which : 
I have pointed out as to their appointment. I have had % 
all sorts of evidence of the kindness of masters and matrons 
—especially to the old paupers—and of the fondness of the 
inmates for them. People talk about workhouses being 
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Pasulles and about the barbarous treatment in work- 
houses; all I can say is that, talking to paupers 
constantly alone and away from any officers, and 
talking freely with them, in 99 cases out of 100 
I have heard nothing but gratitude for the treat- 
meat they have received. In numberles; instances 
people who have refused to go to the workhouse, and 
who have had to be almost forced to go there—you 
cannot quite force them, unfortunately—after they 
have been there a couple of months have said, ‘“‘ If I had 
known this was so comfortable I should have been here 
long ago.” 

4591. Would you suggest that the Local Government 
Board should have a veto on the appointment of any 
officer ?—To a certain extent they have a veto now; 
that is to say, their approval is required, but as long 
as no qualifications are prescribed for any particular 
office, practically the choice is left to the guardians. 
Now and then the guardians can be asked to reconsider 
it in the case of particular appointments, but if they 
stick to their guns and appoint the original person whom 
they want to job in, the Local Government Board have 
to give way. 

4592. Would you suggest that the qualifications 
should be defined ?—There would be very considerable 
difficulty in defining, them, but I have had some doubt 
as to whether in the larger workhouses you should 
not require some evidence of experience or knowledge 
of the poor law before appointing. I think that is a 
matter which deserves some consideration, let us say, in 
regard to workhouses where there are over 100 or over 
150 inmates. 


4593. What have you to say to us on the subject of 
superannuation ?—I should like to call special attention 
to a point in regard to nurses. The Superannuation 
Act has improved very much the class of men who 
have become Poor Law officers. People feel that it is 
a provision for life. For instance, the office of relieving 
officer is an office that is very much coveted. There are 
always numerous candidates, even when the salary is 
very small. The Superannuation Act has given us an 
excellent class of officers. On the other hand, it may 
have added a little to the difficulty of getting rid of 
them. I have known an instance of a relieving officer 
who was not quite bad enough to be dismissed, but he 
was an incompetent man and would probably have 
been sent about his business, but the Guardians 
said, “ Well, he has paid towards his superannuation 


_ for so many years, and he will get his pension in 


. Six years more, so we must keep him.” 
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There are 
isolated instances of that kind. The one direction in 


which the Superannuation Act seems to me to want 
‘some amendment is some special provision for nurses. 


In my Memorandum I say, “The one point in which 
the Poor Law service might have been expected to 
afford an attraction to the number of fairly educated 
women in need of a life’s employment, viz., the provision 
of a pension for old age, has proved a signal failure. 
Nearly all nurses contract themselves out of the Super- 
annuation Act, probably because it does not allow them 
to retire until they have devoted almost a life-time to 
the service. If it were possible to introduce a system 
under which any trained nurse could, after twenty or 
twenty-five years’ service, claim a pension of £25 or £30 
per annum, payable by the State, the difficulty experi- 
enced: by so many women of providing for themselves 
after middle age would be to some extent surmounted, 
and it is conceivable that the service might attract can- 
didates—especially if means for training them locally 
were organised.”’ It seems to me that when the question 
of Exchequer grants to local authorities comes to be 
considered—and J believe the Local Taxation Commission 
were pretty well agreed that they ought to be made to 
a larger extent than at present—the question of establishing 
a special pension fund for nurses will deserve consideration. 
Nurses now are extraordinarily hard to get. Women donot 
like to take to workhouse nursing, which is very disagreeable 
in many ways and consists to a great extent in feeding 
and. keeping clean a large number of people who are only 
slowly dying. There are very few interesting cases in 


-a’ workhouse—very few cases that a nurse really cares 


to have—and you want rather a special class of nurse 
for them. I should therefore like to offer such 
attractions as some scheme of superannuation would 
give them. After all, I think the total number of work- 
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house nurses in the country, is only about 6,000; My. Herbert 


even supposing—-which it is absurd to suppose—that you 
had at once to pension ali those with twenty years’ 
servics, and taking the highest figure I-have mentioned, 
£30. the amount required would be inconsiderable ; 
and I believe that you would get a great return for your 
money by attracting a larger number of people to beeome 
workhouse nurses—and workhouse nurses are a very 
great want at the present time. 


4594. Then I think you would like to say something 


about boarding-out; has that answered very well, do you Difficulties of 
Speak- boarding-out 


think ?—I think we want to know more about it. 


Preston- 
Thomas. 
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ing of boarding-out within the unions, I have been made pbb for 
aware of various cases in which it has not answered well. ©UM¢ren- 


I think it was Miss Clifford who said that, thoroughly 
well supervised and arranged, it was the best system 
for blending the pauper with the general population ; 
but while in theory you may multiply your inspections 
and you may multiply all sorts of checks ; in practice you 
do not get adequate supervision. Tuaen your superior 
class of artisan does not want to be bothered with strange 
children, Our inspector of boarding-out, Miss Mason— 
si2 has only got to do with boarding-out outside the 
unioas—is constantly saying,“ We cannot get the homes.” 
Then, again, people do not take thesa children for chari- 
table purposes ; they are not philantiropists; they take 
them in to make money, and the worse they treat them, 
and, the worse they feed them, and the worse they clothe 
them, the more money they will make. You have always 
got that bed-rock, as it seems to me, and it is very hard 
to get over it by any amount of supervision. Perhaps 
everything practicable has been done as regards visits 
from relieving officers, medical officers, and so on; but 
I should like to know a good deal more, and to have 


some investigation into 200 or 300 cases of boarding-out Suggested 


within different unions by some entirely unprejudiced inquiry into 
person who would look into the system and report whether boarding-out 


it is acting well. My impression is that a good many system. 


bad cases would be found. 


4595. Have any bad cases come before you ?—Several, 
within my district. 


4596. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Within the union cases ? 
—Yes. 


4597. (Chairman.) Would that objection apply to 
boarding-out outside the union ?—To a certain extent. 
I believe there are more committees in that case—I only 
know from Miss Mason’s reports—but there seem to be 
committees who recognise their responsibility. Very 
often within the unions there are committees whose 
duty it is to look after the children, but it is only a paper 
duty, and some of them do not do much. 


4598. I observe that in nearly all the unions the children 
who are not boarded-out are lodged in the workhouse 
and, attend a public elementary school ?—That is so. 


4599. I think that you have reported that that system 
has worked very well ?—For myself I would sooner have 
all the children removed from the workhouse, but I think 
that system does work fairly well and produces good 
results. You have this great difficulty though, that the 
children are in the workhouse for the greater part of two 
days every week, namely, every Saturday, when they do 
not go to school, and every Sunday, when only a few of 
them may go to Sunday school. Tnaerefore, two days out of 
the seven, they are more or less in the workhouse, besides 
being there every morning and every evening. What 
happens? Kither they are strictly under discipline, 
strictly kept apart under an officer—which it is very 
hard to do in a small country workhouse—and th-:refore, 
they cannot call their souls their own; or else yo. go to 
the other extremity, and they walk about the workhouse 
and mix with the others as they like, and so come into 
constant contact with adult paupers whose influence is 
depraving. 


auper 
children 


lodged in 


workhouse 
and sent to 
public 
elemen tary 
schools, 


4600. Of the paupers now receiving relief in your district Suggested 
is there a considerable proportion who had, as children, /24Iry into 


been brought up in the workhouse ?—That I cannot *ter-careers 


é E of 
say. It would want enquiry and a detailed return to bilder 
re 


show. Probably there would not be many. The 

is one union I know of in which quite recently 
three young girls, all sisters, came back one after the 
other. They had all been brought up in the workhouse 
and had been said to be very nice girls when they were 
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Mr. Herbert there, but theyall three came back with illegitimate 
Preston- children. 
Thomas. J should say, generally, that workhouse children, even 

under the present arrangement (which seems to me to 
be to a certain extent faulty) do, for the reasons I have 
said, exceedingly well. In the first place they are brought 
up with great cleanliness, then they are well looked 
after, and they are uncommonly well-fed. 


4601. Are you in favour of building children’s homes ? 
—I think the scattered homes are excellent. I have had 
no experience of grouped homes in my district. I have 
seen some in other districts, as the Board allowed me 
to go round to various parts of England for my own 
information and see grouped homes and scattered homes, 
when I was thinking of getting some introduced into 
my district. I did not like the grouped homes so well, 
because it seemed that there was an unmixe1 atmosphere 
of pauperism about them. I have scattered homes in 
five of my unions, and the more I see of them 
the more I, like them, when guardians take the 
trouble, as they have done in my unions, to get the 
- right sort of women to look after them. I think the 
number of fifteen, which was originally suggested by 
the Board as the maximum number, is a little too big ; 
fifteen children is a greater number than one 
woman can very comfortably look after, especially if 
most of them are small and therefore cannot help much 
in the work of the house. 


4602. Is the system costly ?—No; but it is rather 
more costly than keeping them in the workhouse. I 
have given particularsin‘my memorandum. In Plymouth’ 
the cost is 6s. 1ld. per child. I dissuaded them very 
much from any idea of building houses. I said, ‘‘ If you 
rush into bricks and mortar, there may come some- 
thing or other to change the whole system, and then you 
will have had this expenditure and you will lose the benefit 
of it after a few years; but if you take a house, at any 
rate you will not lose any more than the rent, and then if 
the system is changed, and you have to put the children 
elsewhere, you will not do any harm. ‘There is the old 
proverb, ‘‘ Fools build houses and wise men live in them ;” 
you will have to pay a great deal more for building a house 
than you will have to pay for buying a house, or renting a 
house.’? They followed my advice, and did not build at 
all. Including everything, cost of administration, salaries 
necessaries, coals and rates, it works out at Plymouth to 
3s. 8d. for maintenance, clothing and necessaries, and 3s. 
3d. for salaries, rent, interest on loans and repairs, giving 
a total for each child of 6s. 1ld. At Newton Abbot it is 
rather more, 8s. ld.; at Barnstaple it is 7s. Id.; at 
Wells it is 63. lld., and at St. Austell it is only 5s. 4d. 
They get their houses very cheap and they run the ing 
very economically at St. Austell. 


4603. (Mr. Phelps). Why is the maintenance so high at 
Barnstaple ; the average is 3s. 8d. or 3s. 10d., but it 
suddenly goes up to 4s. 10d. at Barnstaple ?—I am afraid 
I cannot explain that. It happens that I only had these 
particulars three or four days ago, so I have not had time 
to go into the figures. 


4604. (Chairman). What would a child cost if he was in 
the workhouse; have you any idea ?—The cost in the 
workhouse varies very much indeed, but I should think it 
would be about 2s. 10d. for food and 1s, 4d. or 1s. 6d. more 
for establishment charges. Perhaps it would be about 
5s. taking it altogether, but there are great variations in 
different workhouses, and it is scarcely practicab!e to 
strike an average. 


4605. (Mr. Nunn). What sort of things would “ neces- 
saries > include ?—“ Necessaries’ would be coals, gas, 
and various small things of that sort ; I think it would be 
mainly those things. | 


4606. (Mr. Bentham). I suppose “ necessaries” would 
include everything except rent, interest on loans, food, and 
salaries ?—I have separated salaries, rent, interest and 
repairs in those figures which I have given in my memoran- 
dum. 

4607. (Mr. Nunn). ‘“ Necessaries ”’ do not include food ? 
—They come in the one item'of ** maintenance, clothing 
and necessaries.’ 
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- That ‘was, however, an exceptional case.: 


4608. (Ohasrivan). I think you wish to hand in a table 
showing the connection between pauperism and ") old © 
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4609. (Mr. Booth). ‘Aré the»wages in ‘this:'table’ taken 
from the Board of Trade returns ?—I ‘have taken them 
from Mr. Wilson Fox’s'return of 1902. I have ‘taken the 
pauperism from the ‘figures of 1902, and the number 
of people over sixty-five “years of age “from the 
Census of 1901. -As the Commission will notice, © this 
table deals ‘with counties. I have hitherto been dealing 
entirely with my own district, and I have ventured to put 
in this table for the whole of England simply by way of 
emphasising the fact how extraordinarily pauperism does 
depend on old age. The counties are arranged in order of 
pauperism, fand in the six most pauperised unions 
the proportion of persons over sixty-five years of age 
ranges from sixty-five to seventy-seven per 1,000, and 
the agricultural wages range from 14s. 6d. to 16s. 4d. Then 
going to the other end, and taking the six least pauperised 
unions, the old age figure in four of them is below 
forty and in no case reaches fifty, while in five the 
wages range from 19s. 10d. to 21s. 7d., and in one 
only are the wages below 17s. That is in Warwickshire 
where, for reasons explained by Mr. Wilsom Fox, there is 
much difficulty in striking an average. My table gives 
the agricultural wages, and of course agricultural wages 
do not indicate the wages of working men in a county 
like Warwickshire, which is mainly a manufacturing 
county. As to the old age figure, it is very striking to 
notice that all the most pauperised counties have the 
greatest old age, and all the least pauperised counties 
have the least old age. Devonshire, for instance, has an 
old age figure of sixty-nine per 1,000, but the corresponding 
figure in Lancashire is thirty-three per 1,000. That is an 
extrardinary difference as between a manufacturing and 
an agricultural county, which is perhaps worth your 
attention. ‘ 

4610. (Dr. Downes.) Is there anything special in Large pro- 
the circumstances of Axminster to attract such a propor- portion of 
tion of old people as you show in your Table, namely aged at 
94 per 1,000 ?—No ; I have not been able to understand Axminste1 
why there should be so many, unless there has been an 
enormous amount of migration from it of the young and 
vigorous, who have left the old and feeble behind them. 
That is the only explanation I can give. Between the 
two censuses there was a reduction of nearly 10 per cent. 
in the population of the Axminster Union. 


4611. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Would that be due mainly 
to the rural question ?—The union is mostly in a rural 
district. | ’ 

4612. (Chairman.) Would. you like to say anything Question 
on the subject of vaccination, and the functions of Poor transfer of 
Law Boards in connection with it ?—Yes. Vaccination vaccinatio 
was originally given to boards of guardians in the time administr 
when arm-to-arm vaccination was in vogue, and tion from 
when therefore you had to collect a lot of children garde 

uto 
together in order to give adequate choice of lymph. authoritil 
It was necessary then that you should have toler- 
ably big areas, and the work was placed in the hands 
of the guardians as the only authorities available. 
Then sanitary authorities were constituted, but the 
vaccination was not transferred to them. At the present 
time, when calf lymph has been substituted for arm-to 
arm vaccination, it really does not matter whether your 
district is big or little, and therefore the reason which 
used to operate against giving it to the sanitary author- 
ities all over the country, some of which were very 
small, has ceased to exist. It is the one quasi 
public health function that the guardians possess ; it 
complicates their business, it is a burning question in 
many places, and it has no relation whatever to any of 
their other work. I really do not see why it should not 
be transferred from them at the first opportunity. 


4613. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is the Registrar the 
servant of the board of guardians at present ?—Generally, 
but not always, he is, as a matter of fact, the clerk to 
the guardians. As Registrar he is the servant, not 
of the guardians but of the Registrar-General in London. 


.4614, (Sir Samuel Provis.) You are speaking now 
of the Superintendent Registrar are you not—not of the 
Registrar of Births and Deaths ?—I am speaking of the 
Superintendent Registrar. 


4615. (Chairman.) I think now you would like to say poop 
something about the workhouse’ system in Switzerland, , fete 
to which I understand you have paid special attention ?— ae itzerlat 

I have only a few words to say in answer to your Lord- 4 






- ship’s question as to Switzerland. I happened to be in 
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Italy some time ago, and the Local Government Board 
allowed me on my way home to make inquiry as to 
vagrancy in Switzerland, and as to the various methods 
of dealing with it. In the course of that inquiry I visited 
a great many institutions, among them forced labour 
farms, workhouses, poor-houses, orphanages, andsoon. I 
need not say much about the Swiss workhouses, because 
they are rather the English workhouses of forty or fifty 
years ago, with a considerable absence of classification 
The sanitary arrangements are such as do not exist in 
any English workhouses; the management is of a very 
economical character. The people are fed very largely 
on a vegetable diet—vegetable soups, and so on; I 
tasted some, and it seemed to me excellent and appetising, 
but still not nearly so costly as the diet in our workhouses. 
We have not much to learn from Swiss workhouses, but 
it is noticeable that some inmates are compulsorily 
detained there. There was one feature which I thought 
very good. Many have a considerable amount of land, 
and a good deal of farm labour is done on it. Owing to 
the Swiss capacity for extracting everything that is good 
from the land, they work their farms very well and very 
economically. Another part of the Swiss method struck 
me as admirable; that is their system of forced 
labour farms. In England, if a man drinks heavily, and 
if he will not maintain his wife and children, and they 
apply to the rates for help, we take some futile proceedings 
against him, and sometimes he is sent to prison for a 
fortnight or some short period of that sort. In a very 
large proportion of the cases, he goes on with his drink 
and he goes on with his neglect, sometimes with a little 
imprisonment, now and then a period of prison. The 
Swiss way of dealing with that sort of man is not, like 
ours, to commit him for a fortnight or a month 
to a prison where he is better fed and has less work 
than he would have in a workhouse, but to send him 
for a year or a couple of years to a forced labour 
farm. I went to one between the Lake of Bienne 
and the Lake of Neuchatel. It covered about 2,000 
acres. It was land which had been originally marsh 
land. By admirable management they had reclaimed 
it. They had added something like £17,000 to its 
value, and they had erected the buildings—all by the 
labour of the people sent there. It was worked with 
extraordinary economy, so that practically it was 
almost paying its own expenses. Between 150 and 
200 people were kept there, and the only grant 
from anyone was an allowance of about £1,200 a year 
from the Oantonal authorities. They were constantly 
reclaiming more !and, and consequently making this farm 
more valuable. The system struck me as an admirable way 
of dealing with wastrels. They have no hesitation in send- 
ing a man there for a year or two years, and then he is 
occupied from early morn to dewy eve,and hasto work hard 
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the whole time. 
is cut off from drink, he gets out of the habit of drinking ; 
and if he has been a loafer, as he is cut off from all chance 
of loafing, he gets to be a worker. It has certainly done 
wonders in Switzerland. I should like to see some of 
our people who leave their families on the rates, instead 
of being treated in our mild way and being left to go on 
drinking and neglecting their families, committed for a 
period of years to a place where you could utilise their 
labour and where you would have a chance of effecting 
some reformation. There is one other thing that I 


Sometimes, if he has been a drinker, ashe Mr. Herbert 
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Prohibition 
of sale of 


should like to mention ; in various Swiss Cantons there is a drink to 
strict prohibition against innkeepers supplying alcoholic paupers. 


drink to anybody in receipt of Poor Lawrelief. Iam quite 
sure that would be a good thing, if it could possibly 
be enforceable in this country. One of the most pitiable 
things I know is that when inmates of workhouses here 
get leave for a day, a number of them come back 
either absolutely drunk or else under the influence 
of liquor. If we could do anything to prevent that, 
and to make it a penal offence to serve paupers 
with liquor, just as we make it a penal offence 
to serve anyone who is on the Black List, I think 
it would have an uncommonly good effect. It would 
also prevent the money of the ratepayers which is given 
for out-door relief being spent in drink. I think it is 
worth see‘ng what Switzerland has done in this way. 


4616. How do they know who are the persons who 
are in receipt of Poor Law Relief ?—I suppose, following 
the same analogy, just as we know the people who are 
on the Black List under our system. I speak with 
some ignorance, but I believe that a certain list is sent 
round to the publicans, and a publican is fined if he sup- 
plies liquor to anybody on the Black List under the 
Licensing Act. I suppose something of the same sort 
might conceivably be done in regard to people in receipt 
of Poor Law relief. 


4617. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Do they print the 
roll of paupers in Switzerland ?—I am afraid I cannot 
say. 

4618. (Chairman.) Going back to the forced labour 
farms, are these persons compulsorily detained there ?— 
Yes, 


4619. What punishment is inflicted on them if they 
escape or try to escape ?—They are only brought back, 
but sometimes there is a slight punishment in connection 
with the diet. They have to wear a distinctive, 
although not a very conspicuous dress. The potice in 
Switzerland are very active. Then there is the additional 
security for recapture that each man must have a 


dossier, and if he sleeps two nights at a place, he is sure Identification 


to have a policeman coming to see his papers. 
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At THE FoREIGN OFFICE, DOWNING STREET, S.W 


PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. Lord Gtorerk Hamitton, G.C.S.1., etc., etc., etc. (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. The O’Conor Don. 
The Right Hon. Cuartes Boorn, F.R.S. 
Sir Samus. B. Provis, K.C.B. 

Mr. F. H. Bentuam. 

Dr. A. H. DownzEs. 

The Rev. T. Gaae GARDINER. 

Mr. GroRGE LANSBURY. 


Mr. Epmunp PrEarsxE Born, called ; 


4620. (Chairman.) You are now Inspector of Audits 
Mr. Edmund under the Local Government Board, I believe 7?—I am. 


Pearse Burd. 4691, You have previously had considerable experi- 


uM age 1906. ence as auditor, have you not ?—Yes, in Lancashire. 
Duties of 

Inspector of 
Audits, &e. 








4622. Do you yourself audit now ?—No. 


4623. Your inspection of the work of your auditors is 
a local inspection, is it not ?—Yes. 


Ratepayers’ 4624. You have given us a clear statement, I think, of 

right to your duties (see Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. IX. (A)). Among 

inspect books Other things, you state the fact that the books have to be 

and object to for seven clear days open to inspection by any person 

expenditure. Jiable to be rated to the poor rate; do ratepayers avail 
themselves of that ?—Occasionally they do, but very 
rarely. 


4625. Did you ever get a complaint before the audit 
has begun from a ratepayer in connection with any 
expenditure ?—I never did. 


4626. Or have the auditors, so far as you know ?— Not 
as far asI know, directly, but I believe occasionally the 
Board have received objections which have been sent to 
the Auditors. 


4627. So that the interest taken by the ratepayers in 
the audit is small ?—It is very small. Occasionally, in- 
terest is aroused, and you get a Ratepayers’ Association 
attending before the auditor and objecting to certain 
items in the accounts. As a rule, though, I do not sup- 
pose it would be one audit in a hundred that any person 
attends for the purpose of making any actual objection ; 
of course, when I am speaking of a hundred audits, I am 
taking the big and the little authorities together. 


Extent of 
Auditors’ 
discretion. 


4628. Are your duties very strictly defined, or have you 
any discretionary power of interpreting what is ex- 
travagance ?—In determining what is extravagance, the 
auditors have discretionary power; in determining what 
is legal and what is illegal, they have no discretionary 
power; if expenditure is illegal they are bound to 
disallow it. 


4629. Of course under their instructions, however venial 
may be the error, if technically it is an error, it has to be 
reported ?—IJf it is an illegal error it has to bo reported, 
and it has to be disallowed; if it is merely a thing that 
the auditor thinks he can deal with himself he would not 
disallow it. 


4630. Do the board of guardians ever, in advance of an 


Auditor's expenditure, consult the I:ocal Government Board or the 
oo Audit Department of the Board as to whether the expendi- 
when 


ture they propose is legal or not ?—I think they very often 
consulted by nor : ‘ 5 
Guardians as 88k the district auditor to say whether he considers 
to legality of certain expenditure legal; but a district auditor would go 
proposed out of his way if he told them whether it was legal or 
expenditure. whether it was not. He is not their consulting legal 

adviser. f 


Mr. J. Patren-MacDovuGALt. 
Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

The Rev. L. R. PHELPS. 
Professor WILLIAM SMAR‘. 
Mrs. BERNARD BoSANQUET. 
Mrs. SipNEY WEBB. 

Miss Octavia Hu. 


Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 
Mr. J. JEFFREY (Assistant Secretary). 


and Examined. 


4631. Do you consider that his duty is not to give that 

advice, but simply to concentrate his attention on the 
accounts when presented ?—I should look at it in this way : 
T should think if he could trust the man who asked him 
he would give the advice, but would say, “It is my 
personal opinion.” It makes a great deal of difference 
when you know whom you are dealing with. To one man 
you can say one thing, but to another man you dare not 
say it. 

4632. For fear that the opinion which is given as a 
personal opinion, might afterwards be held to be binding 
on the Department of which the auditor was the repre- 
sentative ?—On the auditor certainly, but not on the 
Department. 

4633. Now, in regard to the discretionary power which 
the auditor has; what is the form of the expenditure Procedure 
in connection with which that has most to be exercised— auditor as 
would it be out-dcor relief ?—It would be almost entirely T@S@rds- 
in connection with the out-door relief. Ce ae 


relief. 

4634. Would the question whether the amount was | 
excessive be a point that he could take into consideration ? p 
—He would take into consideration the conditions of each . 
particular case that he had to deal with. Cases are — 
constantly cropping up where relief is given where the 
incomings of the family show there is no destitution. 
Those are cases that a district auditor has power to deal 
with. 

4635. Are there any rules, or is there any standard laid | 
down, by which he would be able to decide without 
exercising his own discretion whether the relief was 
uncalled-for ?—No. He has to take every case on its 
merits. It depends entirely on the conditions of the 
particular case. 

4636. Is there any difficulty in enforcing uniformity in Diffienlty. 
the decisions of the auditors in the different districts ?—I , nite 
do not think it would be possible to have uniform decisions <tandard f 
—the cases differ so very much. You could not lay down “ necessa: 
a rule that in one district if 10s. a week came in the family relief. 
should be considered to be destitute, and in another 
district it there were 10s. a week coming in it should not 
be considered to be destitute. The districts vary so much 
that there is quite that much distinction between them, 
and in one district you might say 10s. a week for the 
family should not be considered to be destitution. Not 
only that, but it depends on the number of the family 
too ; so I do not see that it would be possible to lay down 
any hard and fast line. 






4637. I assume that inspecting as you do all the auditors, 
at their work, you are endeavouring to establish something ; 
like uniformity ?—Certainly. 


4638. Do you find that some district auditors are very 
much stricter than others in their interpretation of their 
instructions ?—It is rather difficult to say; I have not 
noticed it 
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4639. Do you think that the discretion which they 


eet by have got is, on the whole, used wisely and works well ?— 

auditors I think so, quite. An auditor, as a rule, has to remember 

of their that the local authority have presumably considered the 

discretionary matter before him, and that they have a discretion to a 

— very great extent, and unless he sees they abuse that 
discretion he would not interfere with it. 

4640. I notice that you say you have never in practice 
made an audit of out-door relief given under an order of 
the justices ?—I never have. 

4641. That refers, I suppose, not only to your own 
experience, but to the experience practically of the 
auditors who have been under you ?—I was making in- 
quiries the other day, and I believe there has not been 
a case reported for fifteen years. 

Auditors’ 4642. What are the powers of the auditor as regards 
powers as = contracts 2? Has he merely to see that the terms and 
aaa prices of the contracts are adhered to, or can he go behind 
contracts. 


the contracts ?—He could certainly go behind a contract. 
Those contracts are all based on tenders, and if the tenders 
show that the amounts tendered are improper, the auditor 
certainly would have power to go behind them. It would 
not be often that he would know that they were im- 
proper, but occasionally it would occur. 


4643. Have any cases occurred within your knowledge 
where there has been an investigation into the contracts ?— 
I always used to see the contracts and I believe auditors 
now do so and check them with the expenditure go as to see 
that the amounts are correct. But I have heard of cases 
where tenders were made in respect of large quantities 
at unreasonably low prices, and small quantities at un- 
reasonably high prices, and it is almost an impossibility 
for the district auditor who does not know the actual 
circumstances, to go behind that. That is a way in which 
it is possible to get round the question of the tender. 


4644. Have any contracts been upset by the Board 
within your knowledge ?—No. 


4645. Is it, therefore, your general experience that 
the contracts are, on the whole, fairly made ?—I think so. 


4646. Do the auditors do any stock-taking work ?— 
No, that is the duty of the guardians. In certain cases, 
there are stock-takers appointed, that is, the Local 
Government Board issue Orders, and in certain unions 
stock-takers are appointed to check the stock. 


-rocedure for 
t ock-takinz 
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m discovery 
f fraud by 
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4647. If your investigations show that any fraud has 
been committed by any official, I assume the Local 
Government Board brings pressure to bear upon the 
guardians in connection with that official ?—If it is 
required ; occasionally the guardians act immediately 
and refer the matter to the Local Government Board. 


4648. I think you also audit the accounts of other 
branches of local expenditure ?—The audit staff do. 


4649. The municipalities are under a special clause of 
their own, are they not ?—Except as to education, and 
the accounts of eight boroughs subject to Government 
audit under the provisions of Local Acts. 


4650. But the system of control, and I suppose of audit, 
in connection with other branches of administration is 
much the same as that applied to the Foor Law ?—It is 
based on the Poor Law system. 


4651. On the whole, do you think the system works 
well ?—I think I have seen almost every form of account 
that it is possible for a local authority to produce. When 
I was in Lancashire I had to change urban district 
councils accounts from their old form into the form that 
was required by the Local Government Board under an 
Order of 1880. In my own mind I am quite satisfied 
that the system of account for unions is as simple as 
it is possible for an authority to use. I have never seen 
a better. Th's does not apply to the workhouse masters’ 
accounts, 
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4652. There are a considerable number of surcharges 
made every year; I believe the auditors’ functions cease 
when he disallows or surcharges ?—Unless he has to 
enforce his certificate. 


4653. The option of whether the surcharge should be 
enforced or not does not rest with you; it rests with 
another branch of the Local Government Board, does 
it not ?—Yes; it rests with the Audit Appeals and 
Sanctions Departmént’ of the Local Government Board, 
if there is an ‘appeal to the Board. 
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4654. (Sir Samuel Provis.) But in the absence of an Mr, Edinund 
appeal it is the duty of the auditor to enforce his certifi- Pearse Burd. 
cate, is it not ?—Yes, or after an appeal, if the Board _ oye 
decides not to remit, and does not revers> the auZitor’s > Mar. 106. 
decision. pats => 

4655. (Chairman.) Could you suggest any improvement Jnsutticient 
in the system of audit, or make any recommendation check on 
which would strengthen or simplify the check that is balances in 
now in force ?—I do not think there is any improvement hands of 
required as regards the union accounts gua union ; but in ad ves 
the overseers’ accounts there are several things that then 
might be beneficially altered. One of those touches the 
union accounts, that is, as to certifying the balance due 
from officers who continue in office. The auditors find 
a very great difficulty on that point now. One of the 
statutes provides that they shall not certify a balance 
due from an officer continuing in office. There are a great 
many officers who continue in office from year to year, 
and they have balances in hand at the end of the year, but 
the district auditor is powerless to deal with those. 


4656. These balances are, I suppose, public funds ?— 
They are generally balances of rate moneys. If district 
auditors could require that any balances in collecting 
officers’ hands at the date the accounts are closed should 
be paid over to the authority, it would considerably 
strengthen the audit. 

4657. That is a recommendation which you would 
make ?—TI certainly should make it. 


4658. Have you any other suggestions to make?—There Insufficiency 
is a question, which I believe, interests the Commission a of ratepayers 
great deal, and that is as to the position of the ratepayers lala one 
and so on, as to the inspection of accounts by rate- Pe cen 
payers prior to the audit. Tne law in connection ~ 
with the inspection of documents prior to the union audit 
is not as good as it is under the Public Health Act in 
connection with the urban district audit ; Sub-section 4 
of Section 247 of the Public Health Act gives a better 


power than the Poor Law does. 


4659. And that power under the Public Health Act you 
think might with advantage be applied to the Poor Law ? 
— Yes. 


4660. If the General Consolidated Order were revised, ‘uestion of 
and there was a simpler definition given to “ able- pare 
bodied’ and other terms which now are undefined, pee law 
Tassume that would help your audit ?—Anything that (oyms. 
would tend to complete definition would help the audit. 


4661. Do you find any inconvenience from lack of 
accurate definition ?—Personally I do not. 


4662. It is not a subject of complaint at all, is it ?— 
No, I never heard a complaint. 


4663. I assume that the guardians give every assistance 
to your department ?—In nearly every case. 


4664. Have there been exceptions ?—I have known 
exceptions. 


4665. But not sufficient, I suppose, to necessitate any 
special notice from the Commission ?—No. As a rule, 
certainly, the clerks to the guardians and everybody 
connected with the guardians are quite ready to assist 
the auditor in every way. 


4666. Who is present when the accounts are audited ; Persens 
may anybody be present. and are the officers of the pre ent at 
guardians, for instance, present ?—Occasionally some Audits. 
of the guardians attend, and very often the chairman 
of the Finance Committee or the chairman of the board. 

The clerk is practically certain to be there during part 
of the audit. 


4667. Do the officers connected with the disburse- 
ments attend too ?—I do not think any auditor would 
pass the account of an accounting officer unless he were 
present, except for some very good reason. 


4668. He would have to produce all the vouchers ?— 
Certainly, 

4669. (The O’Conor Don.) I see the statement Duties of 
you have handed in is chiefly taken up with the duties [4spector of 
of the auditors, but I do not find in it any statement Audits. 
of what your own duties are; would you kindly say 
what are your special duties as inspector of audit ?—] 
am afraid I am not prepared to put a limit to them. 

My duties as inspector are not confined simply to the 
inspection of audits, and that is not the largest part 
of my duty, I think. I go down and attend the audits 
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-Mr, Edmund where the auditors are at work, and I see how they work, 
Pearse Burd. and my endeavour is to get them all to work on the 
same lines. I have not been able, however, to succeed 
in doing that in the twelve months since I have been 
appointed. 

4670. You go to the auditors in the different districts 
in England and see how they are working ?—Yes. 


4671. Do you make any reports to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, ?—Yes, I report after each visit. 
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Duties ot 4672. I see that most of the auditors have clerks 
ue to assist them: what is the duty of those clerks ?—The 
clerks. 


clerks will do the ordinary routine work—the casting 
of columns of figures, and things of that sort. 

4673. Do not the auditors do that themselves ?— 
They have to do a certain amount of it; they cannot 
help it. There is so much work for them to do that 
if they did not do some of the casting they would never 
get through their work. 

4674. Is much of the casting of accounts, the totting- 
up and the verifying of accounts, done by the clerks and 
not by the auditors ?—It is mostly done by the clerks. 


4675. Then the clerks are really responsible for that ? 
—Certainly. 


4676. And the auditors cannot be responsible when 
the duty is not thrown upon them ?—The auditor is 
responsible for all his clerks do, I always should say. He 
should look after them, and if they are not satisfactory 
he has the power of dismissing them, as they are his 
clerks and are not civil servants. 


4677. Are they appointed by the auditors themselves, 
then ?—Yes. 


4678. Are they paid in the same way as the auditor ? 
-~-They are paid by the Government. 


4679. What is the pay given to the clerk for this 
elerical work ?—It starts at £70 for a junior clerk, but I 
am afraid I cannot tell you what the maximum is. There 
is an annual increment. 


4680. Does it vary at different places, or is there a 
uniform salary ?—The minimum is uniform and the 
maximum is uniform ; but between those two it would 
vary in different districts. 


4681. (Sir Samuel Provis.) It goes up to £250, does 
it not ?—It may be so, but I am not quite certain. 


4682. (The O’Conor Don.) I see there is only one 
auditor exclusively employed upon Poor Law work ; 
what are the others chiefly employed on besides Poor Law 
work ?—They have the urban district councils; there 
are eight boroughs now come under audit entirely ; 
there is the education work of the whole of the boroughs ; 
there are all the counties and the education work 
of all the counties ; and there are the rural district councils. 


4683. Those are all under the Local Covernment Board 
auditors, are they ?—Yes. Then there are various 
joint boards, such as joint sewerage boards, joint hospital 
boards, and joint water boards, and certain water boards 
under private Acts, which come under them. 


4684. In regard to appointment to the office of auditor, 
I see you stated that one qualification is that they must 
have undergone a course of training with a district auditor ; 
in what does that course of training consist ?—Very 
often they go as clerks ; in certain other cases they go 
as volunteers. As volunteers they go with the district 
auditors, staying with them for a period, getting no 
salary and paying their own expenses. 

4685. Are these clerks to the auditor sometimes pro- 
moted to be auditors themselves ?—Yes, certainly. 


4686. (Mr. Nunn.) Can you tell us to what extent 
expert stock-takers are used, and in the absence of an 
expert stock-taker whether the auditor has any other 
means of checking the commodities and stores in hand 
except his own knowledge ?—I cannot give you the 
number of stock-takers, but you can find from those 
books in front of you the number of stocktaking orders. 


4687. Are they Local Government Board officials ?— 
No. Where a stock-taker is appointed an order is issued 
by the Local Government Board, and the names of the 
unions where such orders are in force would be given in 
the orders. 


4688. What determines whether a ugion shall have a 
stock-taker. ordered by the Local Government Board 
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or not ?—That I cannot answer. There was no stock- 
taker in my old district. I think if the guardians con- 
sider that a stock-taker should be appointed, and they 
apply to the Local Government Board, the Local Gov- 
ernment Board would be perfectly willing to issue an 
Order. But that is outside my province, and I could 
not answer you definitely. I might say that the stock- 
taking by the guardians is not at all satisfactory. 


4689. I have come across cases in which I understood 
that expert stock-takers had been appointed through 
employers who were anxious to preserve the. “ purity” 
of their commodities ?—I have never heard of such a 
thing, and I do not know of any such case. 


4690. (The O’Conor Don.) Is not stock-taking obligatory 
on the guardians ?—The guardians have to take stock as 
to provisions at the end of every quarter, and as to 
clothing at the end of every half year. Where no stock- 
taker is appointed, the guardians themselves have to 
certify to the quantities. 


4691. But they practically have to take it from some- 
body they appoint; they could not do it themselves, 
could they ?—They are supposed to do it themselves ; 
the books are signed by them, anyhow. ‘ 


4692. (Mr. Gardiner.) Has the auditor any power to 
insist that the stock be taken after the last meal of the 
old quarter and before the first meal of the new quarter ? 
—No, I do not think he could. He would see the amounts 
of food and of necessaries and other things that had been 
issued between the time of the last meal and the time when 
the stock was taken; it could always be arranged for in 
that way. If the guardians did their duty there should 
be no difficulty up to within a week or so in seeing that 
the stock taken agrees with what ought to be in store. 


4693. My point is that very often the guardians are 
careless about the stock-taking, and that that results in the 
workhouse-master or the clerk working backwards all 
through the quarter ?—-That, I am afraid, is very often the 
case. ; 


4694. Would it not be rather important that a stricter Proposed 
rule should be enforced ?—I quite agree that it would be a Teform of. 
great advantage if in every union in the Kingdom a stock- stock-taking. 
taker was appointed, and if he was bound to take the : 
stock directly at the end of every quarter. 


4695. But the Local Government Board have no power 
to insist on that, have they ?—No. 


4696. Do you think that ought to be done ?—I cer- 
tainly should be very pleased to see it. I have had 
trouble myself with guardians because they did not take 
the stock; and in one case I refused to hold the audit 
until the stock was taken and certified by them, because 
I said it was the basis of the whole audit, and so it is. 
Eventually they did it. 


4697. This carelessness in stock-taking very often — 
leads, does it not, to the practical demoralisation of some 
of the officers, who get into lax ways owing to the guardians’ 
slackness ?—I do not think it is necessary for the guardians 
to be slack. 

4698. (Mr. Lansbury.) How many clerks has the auditor Audit staff 
for London ?—The audit staff consists of an auditor, for Londcn. 
one assistant-auditor, and two clerks; and sanction is 
usually given for the aid, during the year, of two clerks 
for two weeks, in order to help in the examination of the 
claims relating to the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. 

4699. You audit the accounts of each union twice a 
a year, do you not ?—Yes. 

4700. How many men would there be engaged in the , 
audit of one of the unions of London ?—Four, I should 
take it. 

4701. How long would it take them, as a rule ?—That gtatemcnt a 
varies very much with the different unions, and, of to duraticn 
course, depends very much on the expenditure, though of audits im 
not entirely on the expenditure. I have a statement London. 
made out here of the different times that have been taken 
in the different unions. 

4702. Will that be put in?—I can put it in. It is 
rather misleading, I am sorry to say, because during 
part of the time the district auditor was very ill (see 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. IX. B)). 

4703. From your experience, do you think that the 
audit itself is worth very much ?—I certainly.do... .. ;, 
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Ins‘ances of 4704.’ From ‘the point of view of proving-embezzlement 
effectiveness or illegal-payments ?—Certainly. 
of audit. 4705. Have’ youany cases where the auditors’ have 
proved embezzlement ?—I ‘do not think there is a single 
union in ‘the Kingdom where ‘embezzlement’ has taken 
place where the district ‘auditors have not found it out ; 
I do not mean to say they have found out each particular 
case, but they have certainly found out cases in almost 
every union in the Kingdom. 
4706. Could you give us the number of cases in the 
Metropolis in which the auditors, without any previous 
information from other people, have of themselves dis- 
covered discrepancies ?—I have no knowledge of that 
at all; but I daresay I might be able to get that informa- 
tion if you give me time. 
4707. Has the Audit Department ever brought out 
through their examination of accounts any dishonest 
discrepancy in an officer’s accounts ?—Certainly, it is 
being constantly done. 
4708. Could we have some instances ?—I certainly 
have no objection; I could give you instances of my own, 
if you would like to have them. 
4709, I would like to have them for the Metropolis ?— 
There, I cannot help you, but I can get them for you, as 
the Local Government Board would not have the faintest 
objection to let you have them. 
Darationand 4710. Can you tell me how long it takes, for instance, to 
eeency of do a union like Paddington ?—The assistant auditor in 
ton the half-year ending September, 1904, was fifteen hours, 
Union. and in the half-year ending March, 1905, the district 

auditor and the assistant auditor were each fifteen hours. 


4711. How much money would there be involved in 
those two audits?—The expenditure in Paddington 
amounted to £71,011 in the half-year ending September, 
1904, and £69,707 in the half-year ending March, 1905. 


4712. A good deal of that would be for out-door relief, 
would it mot ?—I should say so. 


4713. Do you think that was sufficient time to go 
through the relieving officer’s books in an effective manner ? 
—It is difficult to say, as I have not been to Paddington. 
I have given a description in my Statement of how I used 
to manage it, and the way that I adopted was that if I 
found any case that was wrong, then I used to go more and 
more deeply into it. 

4714. Supposing there are fifteen relieving officers in a 
union, can you tell us what the method of the present 
auditors would be ?—They do the same as I used to do; 
I have seen them do that. But I have not seen Mr. Gordon 
at work, so I cannot answer the question as regards him. 


4715. He is the auditor for London, is he 7—Yes. 


4716. What I want to get at is whether you think that 
one auditor and these other gentlemen, four altogether, 
is enough staff to audit the London accounts ?—I asked 
Mr. Gordon that question the other day, and he said that 
he had an exceptionally good staff, and the work was 
quite well done. 

4717. Have you ever seen a London audit ?—Never. I 
have no doubt that the audit is a good one. I think that 
the auditor, when I spoke to him the other day, if he had 
not considered it a good one would have told me so at 
once. He is a man who is a very good judge ; he has been 
in several districts. 


4718. But that is only your opinion on the evidence of 
the gentleman who is concerned in doing the audit ?— 
Certainly, and a man that I know. 


4719. Has a clerk ever been raised to the position of 
auditor ?—Yes. 


4720. I mean a paid clerk; I do not mean one of the 
voluntary gentlemen ?—I am thinking of paid clerxs. 


4721. Can you tell us how many within the last twenty- 
five years ?—If I had a list of the auditors I could pick 
them out. One of the senior auditors at the present 
moment was a paid clerk. 

4722. What I wanted to find out was whether the 
appointment was due to patronage, or whether it was 
due to a man’s ability? I should say it was due to 
patronage tempered by ability, or ability tempered 
by patronage. ii : 

__ 4723. How many auditors are chartered accountants ? 
_ —I do not know that there is one. I should not like to say 
~ there-is none, but I do not faney there is, 
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4724. In regard to out-door relief, it is in the:discretion, Wr. Edmund 
is it not, of the auditor whether he allows the expenditure Pearse Burd. 
on cases of sudden and urgent necessity ?—He would have 5 Mar. 1906 
a discretion there; but he would inquire distinctly from ; ; 


the relieving officer what caused him to give the relief. Auditor’s 


4725. Would that not rather imply that if it is to be a procedure 
proper audit, the auditor ought to go behind all those 12 Cases of 


e lief 
cases and form his judgment on them ?—I think so. * ease 


4726. Where there are hundreds of cases of sudden and urgent 
and urgent necessity, do you really think the auditor is able Necessity. 
to exercise any discretion at all ?—I should certainly go 
into every case myself if I held the audit. I would not 
allow a single case of sudden and urge1t necessity to pass 
without the reasons being given to me. 


727. Do you think that they do that in the Metropolis ¥ 
—tThat I cannot tell you. As I told you just now, it is 
an impossibility for me tosay, because I have not been 
present at one of their audits ; I am sorry I have not. 


4728. Has there been a surcharge made in a case such Instareces of 
as you describe where the income of afamily was in the ae a 
judgment of the auditor such that they could not be oe 
considered destitute ?—Yes, certainly. applicant not 

4729, Were any of those cases in London, do you know ? destitute. 
—I do not know of a case in London. 


4730. You have not got any particular case in your 
mind just now ?—No. There is a case of Mr. Chamber- 
lin’s I have in my mind, but that is a midland counties 
case. 

4731. How long ago would that be ?—That is about six 
months ago now. 

4732. Now with regard to the appeals against the The hearing” 
decisions of the auditors; the auditor is supposed to give 5 
the person surcharged notice and also he is expected to aol 
tell him that if he or she has anything to say why they surcharge. 
should not be surcharged, they can go and say it to him ?— 

Certainly. 
4733. Do the auditors allow people to do that ?—Yes. 


4734. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?-- 
Certainly I do. ee AY nent 

4735. Do you say that the real rule that ought to be 
observed is that the auditor has got to hear those whom he 
proposes to surcharge ?—Yes, certainly, and 1 have never 
heard of such a thing occurring as a refusal to hear them. 


4736. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to contracts, is it the Extent of 
auditor’s business to see that the provision about ad- auditor's 
vertising them has been fulfilled ?—It might become his qury into 
duty to see to that. I do not know that I can gay that ce 
so much in connection with the Poor Law as in con- Sania 


nsction with the public health. 


4737. Under the Poor Law, is it not so ?—Under the 
Poor Law I do not know that he would be bound to look 
into that in the same way. 


4738. (Mr. Lansbury.) Is it not the fact that the 
guardians cannot spend more than £50 without advertising 
or without the sanction of the Local Government Board ? 
—That is provided for by the general consolidated order,. 
1847. 


4739. (Mrs. Webb) Would you not think it was the- 
business of the auditor to see that the advertisement had 
been issued ?—He wou'd do this if his suspicions were 
aroused, but I cannot say thatI did it. I never had 
reason to believe that guardians in my old district- 
neglected to advertise, but I had reason to know that. 
certain other bodies did. 

4740. Is it the business-of the auditor to see or to 
inquire whether the guardians have taken the lowest 
tender ?—He should see that. 

4741. Does he ?—I ‘should think in many cases he 
does, but in certain-cases he would not. That depends 
very much upon the auditor. 

4742. Supposing they had not taken the lowest tender 
in such a case, would he ask for their reasons ?—Certain] v5 
he would ask for their reasons and get them ot thoroughly, 

4743. But you do not think that that is necessarily 
done by the auditor ?—I do not think it is done in every 
COSBL at 9 22 

4744. Might I ask you whether it comes at all under 
the purview of the auditor to inquire incidentally in‘o 
what is the practice with regard to the acceptance of one 
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Mr. Edmund contract retber than another; for instance, would you 
Pearse Burd. know whether the clerk usually did it by samples and 
disguised the thing or withheld the name ocr withheld other 
particulars in order to prevent collusion ?—Do you mean 
s9 that the guardians themselves should not know the 
name of the person that makes the tender ? 
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4745. Yes: is that usual ?—I think so, quite. 
4746. Weuld the auditor see that that was done ?— 


He could not see that that was cone, because he would not 
be there. 


4747. Would he inquire ?—I do not think so. 


4748. Then he would have no knowledge of whether 
the guardians had the sort of information that would 
enable them to have collusion with an outside trader?— 
No. Unless something turned up to make him very 
suspicious, I do not think the auditor would go into that 
at all. That is a question that he would leave to the 
guardians, and they would deal with it entirely. 


4749. I suppose occasionally he would have suspicions 
would he not ?—Very likely. 

4750. Would he report them to the Local Government 
Board ?—If he got anything of that sort he would cer- 
tainly report it to the Local Government Board, and then 
the Local Government Board would write to the guardians 


and ask for their observations. 


pendinor's 4751. Would his report go to the inspector ?—The 


reports : 

“5 eae to inspector would be sure to see it at some stage, but I 
general cannot say it would go to him first. 

inspector. 4752. Then practically an audit does not prevent 


Rxtenteat corrupt contracts, which it is supposed to do?—It is 


auditor’s supposed to do that certainly, but the difficulty is for 
check over __ the auditor to get hold of those. 
contracts. 


4753. That is rather what I wanted to get out ?—If 
an auditor had any knowledge of it there would be an 
end of it at once, as he would put a stop to it; but the 
difficulty is for him to get that knowledge. 


4754. Would he be considered to be going beyond his 
functions if he were to inquire whether that sort of caution 
had been exerted to prevent corrupt contracts ?—-I do 
not think he would do it unless he had his suspicions 
aroused, as I have mentioned just now. 


4755. Is it not his business to test the quality as com- 
pared with the price of the contracts ?—No, not at all. 
Auditors have a great many qualifications, but I do not 
think they are equal to do that. 


4756. Would it not come before them at all ?—No, not 
in any way, unless the auditor happened to be in the 
lLoard room, as I happened to be very often, when all the 
samples are there in front of him. He could have a look 
at them then, but I do not think he could say which 
was the best even then. 


4757. Does it in any way occur that a discontented 
ratepayer comes up and makes objections to the way in 
which the contracts are given ?—I do not recollect ever 
having had a ratepayer before me or seeing one at any 
of these audits on that particular point. I have often 
seen ratepayers there, but not in connection with con- 
tracts. 


4758. Of course under the Poor Law you have got 
nothing like you have in the municipal world, where you 
have a ratepayers’ auditor, a people’s auditor ?—That 
is 80. 

4759. Does the auditor to a board of guardians call 
for all the particular Orders or permits under which that 
that board is working ?—Yes. That is part of the 
knowledge that he is required to attain; he must know 
all the Orders affecting the particular area with which 
he has to deal. 


4760. How does he get to know them; does he call 
for them ?—When he is appointed, he is supplied with a 
full list of all the Orders, and then he has to find out for 
himself which of the Orders apply to which of the unions. 


4761. Then with regard to the permits, the letters 
permitting the Boards to do certain things, how does 
he know of those ?—Those would all be sent to him and 
he would know them ; and if there were any sanctions for 
various things that had not been sent to him, he would 
never pass anything without seeing the sanction, and 
initialling the sanction so that it would not come before 
him again, as a sanction for some other payment. 
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4762. Would the clerk of an individual union bring up 
a book containing all the special Orders or Permits ?—- 
Yes. I will not say always, but very often they keep the 
sanctions of the Local Government Board in connection 
with each half year and the letters of the Board separately 
and in a case, and those are produced to the auditor 
and there is never any trouble in finding them. 


4763. (Mr. Bentham.) In paragraph 15 of your memo- Nynsher and 
randum you state that there are fifty audit districts in ~:fficiency of 
England and Wales; has the number of audit districts audit staff. 
been increased since the Act of 1879, when they were 
formed ?—Yes. Sevencounty audit districts were formed 
after the Local Government 18&8; and the aud't arrange- 
ments of all the districts were altered about four years 
ago. 


4764. How many auditors do you think were appointed 
at that time ?—I was not in the office, and not very 
much interested; but there were I believe thirteen 
auditors appointed then. 


4765. Do you consider there is a sufficient number of 
auditors and assistant auditors to make a thoroughly 
efficient audit of all the accounts they have to deal with ? 
—I do not. The question of re-arranging the districts 
and getting an increase of staff is under the consideration 
of the Board at the present moment. 


4766. In auditing the accounts of the union under the 4 aij 5)%. 
Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order, is it the practice to procedure far 
check the cases that are granted out-door relief in order +. sting 
to ascertain whether any has been granted illegally ?— legality of 
Yes, certainly. I do not mean to say that a district out-relief. 
auditor goes through each case, taking the outdoor relief 
cases and going through them from beginning toend. He 
would never do that, unless he found there were a lot of 
cases where the relief was improperly given; but he 
would take a certain number of cases and test them. 


4767. The object being to’ ascertain if any are being 
granted relief outdoor who do not come under the excep- 
tions which are mentioned in the Order ?—Yes. 


4768. How do you account for it that some of the Prevalence of 
unions that give most out-door relief are under the Pro- out-relief 
hibitory Order ?—That is rather difficult to account for J" uD1ons 
off-hand. under ‘ the 

; Prohibitory 

4769. Have you any theory ?—I should fancy that Order.” 
there is a certain amount of laxity on the part of the 
guardians ; but of course it depends entirely what the 
population is and what are the different classes of in- 
dividuals to whom relief is given. ' 


4770. As a matter of fact, in Wales most of these 
unions are unJer the Out-door Relief Prohibitory Order ? 
—Yes. 


4771. I find that in one district the two highest unions 
in regard to out-door relief are twice as high as the average 
of the United Kingdom ; still they are under the Out-door 
Relief Prohibitory Order ?—That is quite possible. 


4772. You do not assume that all those people come 
under the exceptions of the Order, do you ?—I cannot 
say, but in South Wales and in the west of England, and 
in the south-west of England too, I have noticed (this 
bas not been in connection with my audit work), that the 
out-relief is very high. In Wales, when I have been 
hclding inquires on altogether different subjects, I have 
constantly called attention to the huge amount of the 
poor rate, because it was one of the things I have had to 
report upon. 
4773. Would it be easy to find out the cases that 
have been relieved contrary to the Order ?—Certainly. 
I have no reason to believe the district auditors do not 
do their duty. They would check them at once. The 
amount ot relief in that way runs up very easily ; if they 
give 5s. a week in one union and 3s. in another, even to 
people who are absolutely entitled to it, it makes a lot 
of difference. 
4774. I am not speaking of the amount, but of the 
proportion of in-door to out-door in numbers ?—In cer- 
tain unions the guardians insist on the workhouse test, Pp ad 
or did. Ido not know of any case now, speaking off-hand, sas if cas 
where that is insisted on entirely ; but in certain unions aunt 
where they do not insist on the workhouse test being procedure as. 
applied as they should, of course the out-relief would go to surcharges 
up. madeon 
4775. Could there be a simple division made between Ne. techy 
the purely technical surcharges and those of other kinds, grounds. 


se 
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so that the technical surcharges might be remitted almost 
as a matter of course without going through all the 
formalities that would be necessary in the case of other 
surcharges ?—I take it you mean whether we could dis- 
tinguisb between an absolutely illegal payment and cne 
where a district auditor has simply dealt with a matter 
which was within his discretion. I do not know how 
we are to distinguish them. If it is the auditor’s duty 
to disallow any item contrary to law, it is likewise his 
duty to disallow any extravagant or exorbitant pay- 
ment. J am not quite clear as to your object in asking 
the question, but if I could help you in any way I would 
be very glad. 


Operation 4776. The object is to prevent those irritating sur- 
of Local charges that are of no moment, and are of a purely tech- 
Authorities nical character in some cases, and might be dealt with 
apna by the Local Government Board without any difficulty ? 


—The Local Authorities (Expenses) Act, 1887, enables 
that to be done now. ‘There are scores of cases in the 
course cf a year that come before the Board, and the 
Board obviate the necessity of the surcharge by giving 
their sanction. 


4777. Do you think that meets the case really 7—I 
think it meets it to a very great extent. There are 
certain small things that irritate people quite as much 
as large ones, where they could not get the sanction of 
the Board. 


4778. With regard to the keeping of the union 
accounts, do you see any reason why they should not 
be made up yearly instead of half-yearly ?—Yes. 


4779. What is the reason ?—I do not think it is a ques- 
tion for me to go into really, but, broadly speaking, I 
should say at once that the yearly audit is not so good 
for checking fraud as the half-yearly one. I think Mr. 
Pitts is going to give evidence upon this, and perhaps [ 
had better not say anything about it. 


4780. Mr. Pitts has been here, and given us evidence 
upon this point ?—From an audit point of view the more 
frequent the audit is the less probability there is of 
fraud remaining undetected. That is the strongest 
Teason against it in my view. Another reason is that with 
a yearly audit some of the audits must be late—you cannot 
help that— and the local authorities object very much to 
having their audits as late as they are already. 


4781. Is it not a matter of fact now that they are 
nearly always late, and in many cases nine months late, 
year after year ?—It is possible that they are so, but it 
would be very unusual for an audit to be always nine 
months late, because if an auditor took it at one time one 
year he would usually take it an earlier time another year. 


4782. I was thinking that if all the audits were yearly 
it would make no more difference in finding out mistakes 
in union accounts than it does in the accounts of other 
local authorities ?—If I had my way, everything should be 
audited half-yearly. Unless you have had experience in 
it, you do not know how difficult it is to get at the facts 
of the case a long time afterwards, and what a difference 
there is after twelve months’ interval as compared with 
six months, 


Obje«-tions to 
early 
instead of 
half-yearly 
audit of 
union 
accounts. 


4783. If the union accounts were made up like those of 
other local bodies, to the end of March in each year, would 
it be practicable for the audit to be made twice during the 
year, part of the books to be audited up to a certain point 
and then completed at the end of the year 7—That is not 
a good system. Of course it is possible, but it means a 
great waste of time. Preliminary audits are never satis- 
factory unless the books are absolutely balanced. 


4784. Do you think it would interfere with the efficiency 
of the audit ?—I do. 
4785. Do the auditors in your experience differ rather 


widely with respect to some matters of surcharge ?—I 
I have 


Divergence 
of auditors’ ‘ 
practice as to do not think they do as regards the surcharges. 


surcharges. never noticed any great difference. 


4786. You do not know that matters are allowed to pass 
in some unions that are surcharged in others ?—No. Of 
course one district auditor may take more upon himself 
than another would, but the rule is laid down very hard 
and fast that he shall do certain things, 


4787. When a surcharge is made by an auditor, I 
suppose it is reported to the Local Government Board ? 
—Yes. 
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4788. Is it a matter of general practice on the part of Mr. Edmund 
the Board to give instructions to all the auditors to sur- Pearse Burd. 
charge similar items in the accounts of other unions? _~ ——— 
—No ; there is no accessity for it. 5 Mar. 1906. 





4789. Loes the Foard rely upon the instructions that 
are already given ’—There is the law of the land that says 
what they shall do. 


4790. But new things are constantly arising and new 
points are constantly arising that are not always scen 
beforehand ?—The auditors meet together and they talk 
these matters over, and they try as far as possible to work 
on the same lines. I am trying, as I said just now, to 
get them to work on the same lines as far as possible. 


4791. As far as you are concerned, you try to get 
uniformity in all the unions in the country ?— Yes. 


4792. You aim at that ?—That is what I am trying for. 


4793. (Professor Smart.) In Paragraph 22 of your state- Auditors’ 
ment you give the qualifications of the auditors; where qualifica- 
are those qualifications laid down ?—They were laid down tions: by 
originally by the Treasury, and the Local Government Whom, 
Board now mention them in every case in connection with Prescribed, 
the auditor. No auditor is appointed who has not some 
one or other of these qualifications. 


4794. Is that the only statement of it ?—This is taken 
from one of the Board’s forms—I forget which one now, 
but it is copied absolutely word for word from it. That 
does not set out what the qualifications of an auditor 
really are. 


4795. (Chairman.) We know that the auditors are not Type of 
chartered accountants, but what are they? Are they Persons 
barristers and solicitors, or are they persons who have arnene a 
undergone a course of training with a district auditor °°" 
or have served in the Department of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—There are some of each. There are audi- 
tors who are barristers, there are auditors who are 
solicitors, there are auditors who have undergone a course 
of training with a district auditor, and there are auditors 
who have served in the department of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


4796. I suppose the majority really come under the 
last mentioned category, do they not ?—I think there are 
only three who have served with the Local Government 
Board ; I do not remember any more. 


4797. (Professor Smart.) I suppose a good deal of the 
auditor’s work is to audit the workhouse accounts ?— 
That is not a large portion of it 


4798. But it is a part of their work ?—It is a part of it 
certainly. 


4799. How many workhouses would there be on an Extent and 
average under each auditor, roughly speaking ?~-That difficulty of 
depends entirely on the districts, and I could not answer ayiitors’ 
the question off-hand. The districts are arranged so that work. 
there should be a certain number, or rather an uncertain 
number of unions and an uncertain number of urban 
districts and other authorities whose accounts the auditor 
has to audit; and those districts have been arranged in 
accordance with the actual facts as to the time those 
audits would take, as ascertained at the date when the 
arrangement was made. I think it is four years ago they 
were re-arranged, and now they are out of date. 


4800. Each auditor would have a considerable number 
of workhouses in his district, would he not ?—They may 
vary from eight up to twenty perhaps. 


4801. Are the workhouse accounts at all complicated ? 
—No. 

4802. Nothing comparable, for example, to the accounts 
of a large hotel ?—I have never gone into an hotel account, 
so I could not say ; but I have seen almost all the local 
authorities’ accounts, and the union form of accounts is 
the simplest of all. 

4803. The auditor must check all the buying of stuff as 
well as all the selling of stuff, must he not ?—Yes, he has 
to see the contracts and everything in that way. 

4804. Besides being an auditor of the workhouse ac- 
counts, he must be an expert in the Poor Law, I suppose ? 
—Certainly. 

4805. The books of all commercial and industrial 
undertakings are audited by accountants almost without 
exception, are they not ?—An ordinary commercial 
undertaking would be, I suppose. 
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Mr. Edmund 4806. Is it not the case that accountancy ‘considers 
Pearse Burd. itself a profession ?—Certainly. 


- 4807. I think it exacts a four or five years’ apprentice- 
ship and the passing of certain examinations for C.A. and 
so on ?—Yes. — : 

4808. What qualifications has a barrister, gua barrister, 
for acting as auditor ?—The reason for taking a barrister 
and a solicitor—and it is a great one too—I understand is 
that these people have constantly questions of law raised 
before them which never come before an auditor for a 
commercial undertaking—he would havenothing whatever 
to do with them. 


4809. It seems t> me that there are two parts then in a 
Poor Law audit—there is the legal part. and there is. the 
commercial part ?—Certainly. 
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4810. I cannot conceive that any industrial firm would 
ever think of asking a barrister to audit their accounts. ?— 
That depends on the barrister. 


4811. Certainly not unless the barrister had an account- 
ant’s training ?—There are barristers who are district 
auditors who are quite as capable of auditing the accounts 
of an industrial undertaking as any accountant in Christ- 
endom, according to my view. 


4812, If they had had an accountant’s training ?—Yes. 
4813. But that of course applies to everyone ?—Yes. 


4814. You could take any man and say he was qualified 
for it if you added that he had had an accountant’s train- 
ing ?—Yes. 

4815. (Mr.Phelps.) In auditing the accounts of a union, 
the auditors would have to deal with the balances at the 
end of the year, I suppose ?—Certainly. 


4816. Do they call attention to the amount of balances ? 
—Yes ; that is a thing that is very constantly being done. 
In certain unions the guardians are very fond of keeping 
a balance. I have a case in my mind now where. the 
guardians had over £10,000 of one township’s money in 
their hands, and the rural townships were all of them, 
except one, indebted to the guardians. Attention was 
caued to that, and it was altered within two years. It 
takes a certain time to do it, because. otherwise the rates 
would have to be put up suddenly. 


4817. Speaking roughly, in dealing with the balances 
they would reckon the income and expenditure and what 
they considered to be an average balance they would pass, 
and anything above that they would call attention to, I 
suppose ?—Yes. A district auditor did that in my 
presence the other day. 


4818. What is the action of the auditors if they find 
that a Loard of guardians have a large overdraft ?—They 
would surcharge the interest. 


4819. That is to say, you might have a case in which the 
guardians had been refused the power to raise a loan, and 
had made a large overdraft with their banker ; the auditcr 
would discover that, and on whom would he make a sur- 
charge ?—-That depends on the circumstances, He could 
take the minutes .and he could surcharge anybody who 
was present at the meeting when the overdraft was 
ordered, or he could take the people who actually signed 


Auditor’s 
action as 
regards 
balances and 
overdrafts. 


Auditor’s 
discretion as 
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as eed the cheque creating the overdraft, or the cheques, as tl.e 
eee’ case might happen to be. 

4820. He would use his discretion with regard to that, 
would he ?—Yes. 

4821. Would there be a different principle with different 
auditors ?—As a rule the auditors take the persons who 
sign the cheques, but I personally am not in favour of that. 

The strict- 4822. On the subject of disallowing payments which are 
ness of the illegal, do the auditors take what I may call a stern view 
audit. 1 


with pegard to that ; are they very prompt to mark down 
an illegal expenditure and disallow it ?—No, I do not 
think they are. 


4823. As an instance, take this case which came under 
- my notice the other day: A board of guardians discussed 
the question whether they should allow an able-bodied 
man and his wife to leave the workhouse and leave two 
children in the workhouse; would the auditor have 
surcharged or disallowed the relief to the children ?—I 
consider he should do so under those circumstances. It 
would be very easy for the guardians to have obtained 
the authority of the Local Government Foard to keep 
the children there. 
f 


‘and there would be no difficulty at all in it. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


4824. Supposing they have not got the authority,. you 
think he ought to surcharge ?—I do, certainly... I think 
it is their own fault, that they have:not applied for. the 
authority, and if they do not choose to do it, they must 
be made to do it ; otherwise the orders become useless. 


4825. (Dr. Downes). Would a railway company in its Right ofa _ 
corporate capacity have a right to have a representative Company qua 
at the audit ?—Yes—I have had a railway company re- 7@tepayer to 


presented before me objecting to charges arising out of a be pies 


riot rate. - audit, &e. 
4826. Has any person interested a right to examine 

a contract at an audit, if the auditor allows it ?—Yes, 

certainly. 


4827. Is it within your knowledge that very great Variations in 
variations in prices are paid by guardians forcommodities? prices for, .;,, 
—Yes, the variations are very great. oods paid 


ow | 


y guardians. 
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4828. For commodities of ostensibly the same de- 
scription ?—Yes. 


4829. Would you say the variations are very extreme ? 
—They are very extraordinary. 


4830. Can you offer any suggestions as to the possible 
reasons for that ?—Locality has a great deal to do with it, 
and-also what I mentioned just now where a certain 
quantity is known to be required—some very small 
quantity of one thing, and a large quantity of another 
thing ; the variation in price there might enable a certain 
amount of dishonesty to occur. That might be done . 
by the collusion of a workhouse master, who would know 
that only a small quantity of one thing was required. but 
that a large quantity of another thing would be required, ort 
and would let the man who makes the tender know which eolsen 
was which. 


4831. If the person who was tendering had a private 
knowledge of the stocks in hand of the different com- 
modities, that would guide him in fixing his price, would 
it not ?—Very much. ] 

4832. Can you suggest any means of meeting that or 
defeating it ?—No. As long as human nature is human 
nature, I am afraid you cannot stop it. 


4833. Speaking of cases having been brought to the py. 
knowledge of the Local Government Board by the action geferrence of 
of the auditors, I think within the last week there was a the audit. ~ 
case from West Ham in the public Press; I do not know 
whether you saw it ?—I did not see it, but I know the 
case. It is not the amount thatthe district auditors 
disallow that is the great advantage of the audit ; it is the 
amount that they prevent being spent. The amount 
they disallow is nothing compared with the amount of 
expenditure that they prevent. 


4834. Have you any experience of the different. modes 
of contracting for drugs 7—No; I have never gone into 
that question at all. The amount of drugs that was 
used, in my old unions was not very great: in most cases 
the medical officers provided them themselves. jehines 


4835. Have you had within your experience any case The safe 


where samples have been tampered with during the running rye bes = 
of the contract ?—No, not that I know of. Ss aanmpteats 


4836. How are sealed samples generally secured from 
interference ?—I do not know that they are secured from | 
interference. It is rather going outside my province as : 
an auditor to say how those things are managed: but I 
know that the samples go to the clerk, and I have over and 
over again seen them open in the board-room standing 
round in bottles and things of that sort. 


' 
4837. You have no knowledge in whose custody they 
are kept in the interval ?—No. 


4838. Do you think that the statements of the union 
accounts are in their present form intelligible to the 
ordinary ratepayer ?—To what statements are. you id 
referring ? There was the old statutory financial state- : — 
ment, which was a very good one indeed. V 


4839. Take the ordinary ratepayer who wishes to 
know whether the expenditure of his union is going up 
or is not going up, or who wishes to compare the ex- $ 
penditure on coal in one-half-year with that in the same 
half-year of the year preceding; does he get the ac- 
counts in such a form ordinarily as would enable him to 
do that ?—If he goes.to the audit he can always see it, 

What. the 
guardians publish is another matter altogether. 
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Necessity for °* 4840. There’is no obligation,-I believe, on the guardians of un‘ons where: the cost:‘of-advertising the xotiee «f Wr. Edmund 





Siz to publish such accounts ?—No, except that the non-- - audit is an imperial charge. ont » oy Pearse Burd, 
f Union statutory financial statement might be printed and -: it itself, I understand thatSt . . 2. 
counts, circulated among the ratepayers, or advertised in jg a balboa Gait ety. unites! ee 5) Mar. 1906. 
some newspaper circu’ating in the Union: That is the bostise | as =. 7 
only publication I remember, and I should not like to be 4859. There ‘is’no' ‘more frequent audit than that— Frequency 
absolutely certain about that, but I think I am right. there is no continuous monthly audit, is there ?—Ne. . of audit. 
c P : 4860. I think you have told.us that there is no audit». 
-_ : 4841. Does that appear in the public Press ?—No: in England of the stock in the workhouses except what is coe Ee 
4842. Do you think it desirable that they should be undertaken-by the guardians themselves; there is no and auditor’s 
required to publish their accounts ?—It certainly would supervision by the public auditor, is there ?—Not, by. the check 
be desirable if anybody looked at them, but I am not public auditor, unless in very exceptional cases. I have thereor. 
at all sure that anybody. would now. It-is advisable known a district auditor send his clerk to try and find a 
that these accounts should. be published not only. in two gallon jar of rum which was in the list of balances and 
the case of unions, but every local authority that-has which had been there a long while. — It could not be found 
anything to do with spending public money ought to immediately, but it turned up the next morning, at least 
publish such an account as everybody can understand. a jar turned up the next morning. 
4843. In the accounts of the Metropolitan Asylums 4861. Do you think it is right that the audit of the stock 
Board is the definition of “‘in-maintenance” quite the f @ workhouse should be conducted by the board of 
same as in other poor law establishments ?—I am afraid guardians ?—I quite agree that itis not, and I said so 
you must give me notice of such a question, or ask some Just now, if I remember rightly. In every case the stock 
other witness. ought’ to be taken by some professional stock-taker, or 
ithe, ; somebody appointed outside the guardians altogether. 
od are ane PACH Ms *y aos ; ase Nos could not tell That is thé’basis of the audit of tnion ‘accounts; and now 
nittee on likely to be any action taken by the that basis is bad. ' = 
ccounts,. Departmental Committee on Accounts ?—The Committee se : I wens . 
; has already met. 4862. With regard to the qualification of an auditor, I Recommen- 
Weal dr Salil n, intddhabecdol eal dsketein devil tow do not know whether I am correct in thinking that there Saari _ 
: a : pp sts » | understand, With a view “was a suggestion made by the Municipal Trading Com- Tate ~ 
ieee ee eee ?—With a view to devising mittee (which was a Committee, I think, of both Houses), ria Nete eo 
some system of accounts which shall be perfect. that in future none but chartered accountants should be af to'qitalitt? 
4846. And perhaps simpler ?—Let us hope so. dati a) the ae of ee ; was that oe so ?—Yes, cations for’ 
eneth of e Pick : that was so, but that was limited to municipal corporations auditors. 
Eons me tae tiling Eee. ee eae: aii and urban district councils. » Ido not think it applied to 
ad a I have known men-to be with district auditors:for-close “70M: 


neidence of 
ost of audit. 


on twenty years before they .have -got- an.appointment 
as district auditor. 


_..4848. Have they been all.that time acting as volun- 
teers ?—No, not as volunteers necessarily, but as volun- 
teers, paid clerks,andsoon. Icouldnot follow the whole 
of the man’s career that Iam speaking about now, but I 
should think for nearly the whole ef that time he was a 
clerk, Paris of the time he. was. assistant auditor. and 
now he is an assistant auditor, at.d if he lives long enough 
he will be appointed district auditor TF dare say. Others 
are in the same position ; they have been.clerks aad have 
been assistant auditors, and eventually they have become 
auditors. 


4849. Comparatively few people from outside other 
than clerks go in for this course of training, I think ?— 
Very few go in for the course. , 'Lhere are just a few vcl- 
unteers, I think I know of two at the present moment. 


4850. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) I should like to ask 
whether it is the case, as ] think we have been told, 
that the cost of the audit in England is paid in the first 
place out of sums voted by Parliament and is then repaid 
by the local authorities ?—It is partially repaid by the 
local authorities. 


4851. Through the sale of stamps under the District 
Auditors Act and other Acts ?—Under the District 
Auditors Act, 1879, almost entirely. 


4852. The cost is repaid in that way ?—Only a por- 
tion of it, not the whole. 


4853. Can you say how much is defrayed out of public 
money ?—I think it is about five-sixths of it. Iam sorry 
I have not these figures with me; if I had known I was 
going to be asked questions on this point I wculd have 
brought them. : 


48°4. I have the figures in the Estimates here, from 


4863. Would that recommendation, assuming it to be a 
sound one, apply equally to the accounts of unions as to 
municipal accounts ?—Certainly. If they thought that 
the accountant auditor was the best:and the unions wished 
to have the best, and they were satisfied that the account- 
ant auditor was the man, of course it would be better to 
have him. Personally, I am not satisfied that he is the 
best man. The ideal district auditor is not born yet. 
He must be a good accountant, he must have a very 
fair knowledge of the law relating. to the poor, public 


contracts; in addition to that he must know ,the 
Board’s orders; he must be able to state clearly his 
reasons for any disallowance or allowance; he ought to 
be able to write a very good report, he must be extremely 


“courteous, have an angelic temper, be tactful, be a 


thoroughly business-like man (it is no good if he is not; 
it is no good his being a quibbler in any way), he must be 
firm, he ought to be dignified, he must be accurate and 
quick if he is to get through his work, able to hold his 
own with anybody who comes and makes any objection— 
and very often that is a very difficult thing for a man to 
do—he must be thoroughly interested in the work, a hard 
worker, have a very extreme sense of duty, be thoroughly 
healthy and energetic, and a sort of man that the officers 
can look up to and respect. I have not since my appoint- 
ment found that man; I am looking for him. 


4864. (Chairman.) And in addition would you say that 
he ought discourteously to disbelieve everything that is 
not supported by documents ?—I do not think so. I 
think one of the district auditor’s duties is to believe an 
old officer as far as he possibly can. It is a very difficult 
thing sometimes, and very often district auditors are 
blamed because they have believed an old officer, but I 
think it is a matter that they may very easily be excused 
for doing. 


Qualities . re- 
: BO Oe quired of an 
health, highways, tramways, electric lighting, water, and auditor. 


which it appears that the cost of the audit for 1905-6 
was £74,918, and the amount realised in 1902-4 was 
£56,830 ?—That leaves a bigger balance than I thought 
there was. 


4855. That leaves a balance of something like £18,000 ? 
—Yeg, it does. 

4856. Does that include all the expenses, or are there 
other costs paid by the local authorities themselves ?— 
There are no other costs in connection with the audit 
that I know of paid by the local authority. 


4857. There is the publication of the audit ?—The 
publication, that is advertisements, and so on, would 
be defrayed by the local authorities, except in the case 


429. ° 


4865. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) It certainly looks to Desirat il'ty 
one as if an auditor who might have acquired a knowledge of separate 
of auditing the accounts of a board of guardians might not auditors fer 
have been able to acquire the knowledge necessary to audit Poor Law 
municipal or public health accounts, and accordingly 2°Counts. 
there may be some reason for separating the duties ?—I 
do not think so at all, because the district auditor (except 
the auditor for the Metropolitan Poor Law area) sees all 
those accounts. Of course some auditors are better than 
others and learn more quickly. 

4866. In reference to Paragraph 53 of your statement, Auditory’ 
where you are dealing with disallowances and surcharges, PTé¢tice as to 
when a payment has been made by cheque, that cheque PcTs?ns to be 
being signed by certain members of the board of guardians, *"° apt 
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Mr. Edmund whom do you surcharge ?—As I said just now, the com- 
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mon system is for the district auditor to’surcharge the 
members signing the cheque or one of them ; but there is 
no necessity for that, and he is not limited to that. 


4867. Is there a right of recourse against those who 
passed the payment, or against the board of guardians 
as a whole, or against all those who were parties to the 
resolution ?—The auditors can surcharge any member of 
the board of guardians present at the meeting when the 
cheque was authorised, except those who distinctly got 
up and objected to the payment. 


4868. Has that been done; is it a matter of ordinary 
practice ?—It is constantly done. It is not necessarily 
the members who sign the cheque who are surcharged. 
Take the case of the Chairman who is attending the 
audit; the district auditor mentions the fact that he is 
obliged to surcharge certain sums, and he finds out that 
the Chairman was present at the board meeting when 
they were authorised, and he says: “I will surcharge 
you in order to save trouble.’ 


4869. I think according to your practice the clerk who 
has to sign the cheque is specially exempted from sur- 
charge ‘—I do not think he is exempted specially, but it 
would be no good surcharging him because he is not the 
man who is actually responsible. 


4870. (Sir Samuel Provis.) With regard to the appoint- 
ment of auditors, is it the practice now that the auditors 
should be appointed from the assistant auditors ?—Yes, 
that is the intention; as I understand, the whole scheme 
is based on the idea that they should pass through the 
mill. 

4871. Consequently, before a man becomes an auditor 
he has had experience as an assistant auditor 7—Yes, 
and very often as a clerk. 


4872. Further than that, the assistant auditors them- 
selves aré only appointed from the class which you have 
described, namely barristers, solicitors, and so forth ?— 
Certainly—including the chartered accountants, who 
have got the same opportunity of coming in as the others. 


4873. Is there not this difference between the position 
of the district auditor and the auditor of a commercial 
undertaking, namely, that in the case of the district 
auditor he has to judge of the legality of the payments, 
which would be a matter that the auditor of a commercial 
undertaking would have nothing whatever to do with i— 
Certainly ; I mentioned that just now. 


4874. Is it not also the fact that in the Report of the 
Municipal Trading Committee they appear to have been 
rather thinking of cases where local authorities had got 
large commercial undertakings, such as electric lighting 
undertakings, gas undertakings, and so forth ?—That is 
really what they were originally intended to deal with. 


EVIDENCE : 


4875. They seem to have bad those things in their 
mind ?—I expect so. 


4876. At least, we may presume that they had ?—Yes, 


4877. They were not thinking of the legality of the 
eharges :—Not in any way, 1 should say. 


4878. Is it not the fact that the indirect effect of the 


disallowance made by an auditor is more important Deterrent 


than the disallowance actually itself ?—I consider that eee of the 


it is immeasurably more important. 


4879. According to your experience, would the fact 
that payments were disallowed have a deterrent effect 
upon a board of guardians in the future, assuming, as 
I am doing, that the payment in itself was improper as 
well as technically illegal ?—Yes, there is no question 
about that. It prevents that class of payment recurring, 
and it even prevents their ever being made to begin with. 
Over and over again you hear the clerk say, The board 
would have done this, that and the other, if you had not 
been coming. 


4880. I suppose that where a number of items come 


before an auditor, for instance, the charges for the pro- Auditors’ 
practice for 


visions actually consumed by the inmates of workhouses, 
the audit must be in the nature of a test audit ?— Yes; 
you do not go into every item. 


4881. That would be impossible ?—That is practically 
impossible. 


4882. And with the relieving officer the auditor would, 
I suppose, test his accounts in the same way, would he 
not ?—Certainly. 


4883. If he found there were errors, then he would 
go more minutely into the accounts ?—He would go 
more and more closely into them. 


4884. (Chairman.) I understand that in the case of 
outdoor relief you would not go through the accounts 
case by case, but you would take test cases ?—You would 
begin close at the beginning of the book and give the 
name of a pauper; the relieving officer would state what 
the relief ordered by the guardians was in that particular 
case; then the district auditor would ask why it was 
given, and would get particulars in connection with the 
case, and he would know whether it was to be repaid 
or whether there were any children or other persons 
liable to repay the guardians the amount of the relief 
given. Then he would take another case, perhaps on 
that page. It would go on in that way. If any thing 
were found out he would gradually get closer and closer. 


4885. I assume that if he had reason to believe that 
anything was wrong he would probably go more carefully 
through the book, and take case by case —Certainly. 
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SIXTEENTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 6th March, 1906. 


AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE, DOWNING STREET, S.W. 








PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. Lord Grorez Hamitton, G.C.S.I., etc., ete., etc. (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. The O’Conor Don. 

The Right Fen. Cuaries Boon, F.R.S. 
Sir Samurt B. Provis, K.C.B. 

Mr. F. H. BentHam, 

Dr. A. H. Downes. 

The Rev. T. GAGE GARDINER. 

Mr. GEORGE LANSBURY. 

Mr. J. Patten-MAcDOUGALL. 


Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

The Rev. L. R. Puetps. 

Professor WILLIAM SMaRT. 

The Rey. H. RussELL WAKEFIELD. 
Mrs. BERNARD BoOSANQUET. 

Mrs. SIDNEY WEBR. 

Miss Octavia HI. 


Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 
Mr. J. JEFFREY (Assistant Secretary). 


Mr. Francis THomas Brrcuam, called; and Examined. 


4886. (Chairman.) You are poor law inspector for the 
district of Wales ?—Yes ; and Monmouthshire. 


4887. How long have you held that post ?—In Wales, 
since January, 1874. I was appointed in 1872, but I 
was not in Wales the first eighteen months. 


4888. So that you have had a continuous experience 
of Wales for over thirty years ?—Yes. 


4889. We have in our hands your written statement. I 
will take you very briefly through it. (See Appendix Vol. 
I. (A), No. X. (A).) Your district divides itself naturally, 
so far as occupations are concerned, into north and south, 
the north being mainly agricultural, and in the south there 
are considerable mining and shipping industries ?—That 
is so. There is a great deal of slate industry quite in the 
north. 

4890. There are considerable slate mines in the north ? 
—Yes. 

4891. Are they in one or more districts ?—In four. 
They are in the same district geologically, but in four 
different unions. Snowdonia would be generally its area. 


4892. What would the districts be ?—Bangor, Carnar- 
von, Festiniog and Dolgelly. Llanrwst and Corwen 
have also secondary slate industries, but the chief ones 
are in Bangor, Festiniog and Carnarvon. 


4893. The Act of 1894 made a very considerable change 
in the personnel of the guardians of North Wales ?— 
Certainly. 

4894. It got rid of the old element of guardians who 
were non-elective ; and, to a very large extent, I believe, 
those who were elective did not understand English ?— 
That isso. They could not express themselves to their 
satisfaction in English, but they could understand what 
you said. 

4895. Previous to 1894 was the business of these 
districts carried on in English ?—I should say that in 
the early days I had not North Wales in my district. 
I had North Wales in 1892, but I had a year in North 
Wales in 1874, and then I do not remember nearly so 
much Welsh, but in South Wales, in the district which 
I have always had, there are a good many unions where 
guardians speak Welsh now, whereas they all spoke 
English when I joined the district. I think I have 
explained that. 


4896. In the old days, with Welsh-speaking mem- 
bers who did not understand English, how was the 
business transacted ?—Very well; by those who understood 
English, and they did all the work. The others said 
nothing. They understood enough about it, because 
there were plenty of guardians to translate what an 
old man or woman wanted with regard to relief. 


4897. What about the relieving officers ?—The relieving 
officers speak English perfectly well, and many of the Mr. Francis 


guardians speak English as well as Welsh, and they Thomas 

could always translate for the benefit of the few. Then Bircham. 

there were ex-officio guardians who could speak Welsh A noe 
ar, ‘ 


too. 
4898. The result of that Act was, not only that there Relieve 

was a large influx of Welsh-speaking guardians, but they officers’ 

came in with little knowledge of the law, or of the regula- knowledge of 


tions which they had to administer ?—None whatever. English. 
4899. None whatever ?—Absolutely, I should say. iseeearis 


Welsh- 
speaking 
Guardians. 
4901. I understand, according to your statement, that Large 
the guardians were rather apt to do the work of the amount of 
relieving officer ?—I say that, and I thinkI explained that out-relief. 
the relieving officer lives in a district perhaps twelve or Welsh 
thirteen miles across, very often across valleys in which guardians as 
very few people live, and it is impossible for him to go and semi-official 
do the visiting which is expected of a relieving officer in relieving 
other districts; consequently, no doubt, a good deal of it officers. 
is left primarily to the guardians. 
4902. I assume that in these Welsh-speaking agricul- 
tural unions the workhouse is hardly up to modern ideas ? 
—No, it is not intended to be. 
4903. And, therefore, anything like a classification of 
its inmates is very difficult ?—Of course it is. In some 
workhouses the number of inmates is so few that you 
cannot sub-divide them. 


4900. The result was that, in your judgment, there was 
too much outdoor relief in certain of these unions ?—Yes. 


4904. Although in your judgment there is too much out- 
door relief. Isee, looking at the return which you have Reduction in 
put in of the number of paupers in receipt of relief on the rate of 
25th March, 1905, as compared with 1895 there has been pauperism in 
a considerable reduction in the percentage of relief ?— Wales. 
Are you taking the typical Welsh unions, or the whole 
of the district ? 
4905. I am taking the last two columns, which show a 
reduction from 3°2 per cent. to 2°8 per cent. ?—If you 
were taking the typical Welsh unions, about which you 
have been asking me hitherto, the reduction would 
be a great deal more, and the outdoor pauperism con- 
siderably less. 
4906. I notice, in running down the unions one by one, 
there is, with very few exceptions, a general reduction 
during that period 2—Yes, in the ten years’ retrospect, 
certainly ; almost universal, I should say. 
4907. I think there are only six out of the whole of the 


unions in which there has been a rise during that period ? 
In those unions probably the population has very much 
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increased. Are you taking the percentage of paupers 
to the population, or the actual number of paupers ? 


4908. The percentage of paupers to the population ?— 
I have taken the figures for 1901, in all my, papers, be- 
cause I have no official means of getting at any other 
eensus, So it is now still less than what I show. 


4909. The population is 1891 ?—Yes, and 1901. 


4910. And the pauperism is for different years ?—Ycs, 
and it has decreased again since then, particularly in 
North Wales. 


4911. Therefore, even though these guardians were not 
acquainted with the theory of the law, the upshot has 
not been unsatisfactory from the point of view of ad- 
ministration ?—No, though I think they have required a 
good deal of waking up. When I took over that district 
I was perfectly conversant with South Wales; that was 
in 1892. I had had many years’ experience in South 
Wales, and then the Local Government Board gave me 
North Wales also. Duriug the first three or four years of 
my tenure of North Wales, I spent a great deal more time 
in that part of my district than would have been justifi- 
able, other things being equal; so I was enabled to bring 
matters before the guardians and go round and visit, with 
the relieving officers, the paupers actually in their homes 
—district after district, and I saw the boarded-out 
children as well, in order to get myself conversant with 
the habits of the people ; consequently I was able to put 
it before the guardians of the unions which were remark- 
able for a high rate of pauperism, like Carnarvon, Bangor, 
Holywell, Anglesea, Holyhead ; and a lot of them were 
réduced from their 5 per cent. to less than 3 per cent. in a 
few years. That was entirely in outdoor relief. When 
you say ‘Tsay there istoo much outdoor relief,” I wish to 
qualify that, because there must always be more out- 
door relief compared with indoor relief 'in-a country like 
Wales. They have made a reduction, and if they go on, 
in another ten years (I do not suppose they could make 
another such reduction) I think they will restore their 


' position to the normal position of unions in the rest of the 
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country, even if it has not arrived at that now. 


4912. You found that these guardians responded to the 
pressure and advice which you gave them ?—Yes, and 
they gradually learned by themselves to a great extent. 
It has not nearly come to an end yet, but there is no 
doubt they did do so. 


4913. You would recommend, if practicable, that your 
successor should be Welsh-speaking ?—It is absolutely 
necessary for the Welsh-speaking unions. It is not so 
necessary for South Wales, with the exception of one or 
two unions. sb - 

4914. Looking at these lists of unions, I observe that 
in 1895, Holyhead, Carnarvon, and Holywell had the 
highest rate of pauperism. Is the reduction in their 
pauperism entirely due to more strict administration, 
or did the strike and troubles in connection with the slate 
quarries affect them ?— No, the slate quarry depression 
has not affected panperism one single bit, except so far 
as perhaps an old woman who used to be kept by her sons, 
and that kind of thing; but you may say it has not 
affected it. This winter was about the first winter that 
the depression in the slate industry has had any effect 
whatever, because, although the price of slate has been 
very low lately, the employment has been the same. 
There have been no quarries of any consequence closed 
on account of the depression. 


4915. We may take it there has been no great disturb- 
ing element ?—No, you may take it as a constant force 
all through. 

4916. This shows the commencement of an improv>- 
ment which you think, with a continuance of kindly 
pressure and advice,. will develop itself still further ?— 
I hope so, and I think a knowledge of Welsh will drive 
it home still further on the part of an inspector whu takes 


a proner line otherwise. 


4917. Certain of the boards of guardians are too large, 
in your jucgment ?—That is my humble opinion, but I 
cannot go against it. I think they are. Take Cardiff, 
Swansea, Newport, and bridgend, with their sixty or 
eighty guardians, each with his own notion; it is a very 
difficult number to manage, and as the tendency of public 
opinion goes in favour of increasing outdoor relief, it 


MINUTES ‘OF: 


EVIDENCE }- 


renders the work of the relieving officers extremely diffi- 
cult, if the paupers go to the guardians behind the backs of 
these officers, which they may do in some instances. 


4918. What would be your ideal number for boards of 
guardians ? “I suppose sufficient to transact the business 
and to form the necessary committees ?—Yes, not one 
more than that. Except you must remember that Wales 
isa country where what was agricultural in the old 
times has now become industria] in parts, and the con- 
sequence is that there are large agricultural portions in 
those unions which have a very large industrial portion 
as well. Those areas must be represented so long as 
they are represented by a parish, and the consequence is 
the board of guardians cannot he reduced unless you 
roll all those agricultural parishes like a snowball into 
one mass. 


491). Are the parishes. very small?—Some of them. Increase of 
Take Bridgend. A certain number of them were amalga- number of 


-mated in times gone by when we had power to do it and dente k 
hold inquiries. Unfortunately that has been taken out of council. 


our hands and put in the hands of’ the county council ; 


and, instead of decreasing the number of guardians, they 


have increased them in most instances. 


4920. As regards the unions, would you wish them at Suitability « 
all to be consolidated, or do you think that they are, as at existing 
present constituted, a good and efficient unit of ad- union areas 
ministration ?—I do not think you can improve on them 
very much. I have tried it in many instances. There 
is one instance I have been all my time trying to divide, 
that is the great big union of Haverfordwest, but they 
will not have it. You cannot consolidate a union 
twenty-five miles long with another: union” twenty-five 
miles long; you would get a diameter of fifty miles, with 
only perhaps 15,000 people in eachunion, or less than that. 

4921. In Paragraph 28‘of your statement you say that Advisabilit 
if unions would only publish a half-year’s history of out- of publishir 
relief; ‘as is still done?in: Wales,:the unions would, in many half-yearly | 
instances, tumble down from the prominence gained by their totals of 
pauperi.m being calculated upon one day only?—I say prob- ae ie | 
ably they would. I know nothing personally about them. ee 
I do not know whether you have a copy of that Return, Foal 
and Sir Samuel Provis will be able to tell you why they | 
discontinued publishing it in the Blue-book; I have | 
kept it on ever since it was discontinued. That gives an 

analysis for six months of the different classes of outdoor | 
paupers. That shows how many have heen through the 
pauper mill during the six months; not only how many 
you catch merely on one day; ‘and T say this, that if 
some of these industrial centres would publish that 
kind of thing, you would find hundreds or thousands : 
more cases in bad« times, which would raise their per- 
centage of pauperism very high, but they only publish it | 
on one day, the same as I do in this other Return, but 
you must lose a lot of fish out of the net. 


4922. Is there much discrepancy between the result of Unreliabil 
the Return that you have handed to me, and the half- of returns 
yearly. Return taken on one day 2— Yes, there is a difference §1V1NE Ones 
between 50,000 and 63,000 there—13,000 difference. That is day’s coum 
to say, 13,000 more men, women, and children had ‘ae 
outdoor relief during the six months than appeared on the ba 
one day, the 25th March, in that six months ; but that is a val 
very small difference compared to what other districts 
would be. . dull 

4923. It is a. small difference to what sometimes occurs ? ‘ita 
—No, as compared with what it would be in other dis- ita 
tricts. In my district it is sometimes more, and it is 
getting more. There is more outdoor relief given than 
used t¢ be given in the populous unions. 

4924. Assuming there was an accurate record of every 
one who received relief during the six months, it would, 
in your judgment, put up the percentage of pauperism ?— 
Yes, in those districts for which those Returns are not 
published. I sent Mr. Bagenal one of those Returns 
when he was appointed, and I believe he does publish 
those for his district. 

4925. You take all the people who have received 
relief during the six months ?—Yes, out-reliet. Half-yeal 

4926. But the same person may have received returns : 
relief more than once during that time ?—Yes. I have Amourt ¢ 
had that under consideration, but the figures would not error fro 
be worth the trouble that would be entailed in a clerk ie 
working them out. ne 
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4927. You think that mum/er is quite small ?—Yes, 
the same person occurring in the same six months would 
not make any appreciable difference at all im my district. 


4928. The number who had received relief in two 
different unions would be very small ?—Yes, practically 
none. Of course, there would be the person who was 
removed, who was relieved for a few weeks in one union 
and then his settlement was found out to be in another 
and he was transferred; but most of those get non- 
resident reliéf in Wales, not a very satisfactory mode 
of relief, but they do it. They find that the paupers 
live in a union and they let them live there, and the 


4937. Now we come to the paragraph in your report 
which deals. with the. Workmen’s Compensation . Act. 
Your impression is that the tendency of that Act.has been 
to make the age at which men fall out of employment 
much lower than it was before ?—Most decidedly. When 6. Mar. 1906. 
a@ man now gets a few grey hairs, or loses the tip of his Effect of _ 
little finger, or does not see or hear quite so well as he did, Surencan 
out he goes, particularly in those industries which are not Compensa- 
under their own friendly societies. Take the colliery tion Acton 
industry, which employs 150,000 colliers, or something Friendly 
like that. They had a Miners’ Permanent Provident %0cieties and 
Society. That. Miners’ Provident Society before the P@UpeTism. © 


Mr... Francis 
Thonvas 
Bircham. 


other union pays, so that would not come in. 
4929. Are the figures we have on Paper “‘A” taken from 
Return “ B” ?—No, “ B” is a six months’ total of pauper- 
ism. ‘‘A’’ is taken from the Returns of indoor and out- 
door pauperism, given me by the clerks to, the guardians 
for the week ending the 25th March of each year, on 
what. is called Form “ A.” ; 
», 4930.. Form B. would give a higher percentage than 
you find on Form A ?—Much, in my district, because 
there are very few indoor poor, _ ' 
4931. Form. B, in your judgment, is the more accurate 
Return ?—Yes, it-gives.a return of all the. people who 
have received relief during the six months instead of only 
those whom you may catch on one single day... So.far it 
is more accurate. 
ct of 4932. In Clause 33 of your.-Memorandum you state 
i: that the Board’s Circular impressing the need for adequate 
— relief to deserving poor has been very freely translated. 
aoe as to Previous to that circular was the out-door relief 
equate” inadequate in many cases ?—I think, out-door relief 
f, is always inadequate. It is very hard to. define.. Two 
of the hardest things in the whole.of the English 
language to define are destitution and what is adequate 
relief. Adequate relief in the view of a pauper is as 
much as he can get, adequate relief in the view of many 
boards of guardians and economists is as little as you 
can possibly give; and’as for destitution it is quite as 
difficult to defice, atleast that is my experience. I will 
“say this, that I think the Circular had some use, in that it 
has raised the scale of individual relief in most unions by 
°6d. or Is) where I think it was very much wanted... Widows 
“with children generally get 6d. more now than they 
“did say, ten years ago, and that accounts a. great deal 
for the increase in the expenditure ;. you observe now 
with a decreased pauperism an additional expenditure, 
and that is so all over the country. 


4933. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Is that 6d. a child ?—Yes, 
Where it was Is. or 1s. 6d. it is now Is. 6d. and 2s.; very 
rarely 2s. It is not always fixed exactly, but still there 
is a scale. 
sticsas 4934. (Chatrman.) The amount expended has consider- 
uperism, ably risen during that period; although the percentage 
nditure, of pauperism to population has diminished ?—May I give 
popula- the figures on that point, because I think they will 
in Wales. help you? ‘Taking a ten years’ comparison, between 1905 
and 1895, the population of England and Wales has 
increased 12 per cent., but the rate of pauperism is 
‘about the same. The expenditure has increased 33 per 
cent. Wales and Monmouthshire has increased in 
population 13 per cent., it has decreased in rate of 
pauperism 13 per cent., it has increased in expendi- 
ture 22 per cent. North Wales has a 4 per cent. 
population increase, it has a decreased rate of pauperism 
of 20 per cent., and its expenditure has increased 
1 per cent., that is with the out-door relief system, 
so there is something to be learned from this. In 
South Wales the population has increased 16 per cent., 
the rate of pauperism has decreased 7 per cent. (that is 
the industrial part of my district, we will say), and the 
increase in expenditure is 32 per cent. I attribute that 
tof Mr. largely to these large towns where you have had to build 
lin’s up-to-date in-door accommodation, and to the fact that 
larin with regard to out-relief, the relief given to individuals 
has increased at least 20 per cenc., I will say, broadly 
speaking, since Mr. Chaplin’s Circular, but it might have 
occurred a year or two before that. 
4935. You think that that Circular gave an impetus to 
out-door relief ?—I am sure it did. 
4936. Not only as regards amount; did it also increase 
the number ?—I do not know so much about that; itis 
the expenditure chiefly. I have no proof of that. 


split in 1898 had 79,000 members. When, first of all the 
Employers’ Liability Act, and then the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and its amendment, came into force, the 
numbers working together in this Miners’ Provident 
Society fell to 17,000, which is the p:esent number. They 
could get better relief from their societies than the 
Compensation Act gives, yet the men join the Federation 
which they did not belong to a‘ tho time of th> great 
Strike, and will not contract out of the Act. With 
rezard to the 17,000 men that belong to those pits 
where the old men do not get turned out, they find 
work for their old’ men who are a little: deficient 
in this, that, and the other, and do not. turn them 
out the same as the other men, who go under the 
Compensation Act, are turned out, and also they have an 
old age pension society, by which they are enabled to re- 
lieve a number of them, and keep them off the rates within 
their own friendly society, yet the great majority of men 
belong to their own society, the Federation, and do not 
subscribe to the friendly society, because they say: “‘ Oh, 
the employers will keep us” ; but they will not keep them, 
because liability only arises in case of accident; and the 
young men now, who are care’es3 in youth with high wages, 
and rollicking and thinking of nothing, will become the men 
presently with the few grey hairs and the little finger 
gone and the bad eyes. Where will they be? They are 
not subscribing to clubs; the clubs are all going down. I 
intended to make this more interesting, so I went the 
other diy to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, who 
was without any reports for the last five years, and 
had nothing to show me as to the state of things 
at the time that the Workmen’s Compensation. Act 
began to take effect. He had no figures to give me, 
He is, however, going to make a census in April, and if 
you ‘can get the figure for Glamorganshire to compare 
the number of members of good friendly societies now 
(I would not trouble about what may be termed 
the rotten clubs; they do more harm than good), 
with what they were before this Act passed, you m‘ght 
get some very interesting evidence to show how they have 
been affected, and there is no doubt that the pauperism 
is affected most directly. If, for example, you go round 
Bedwellty or Merthyr, you will find crowds of men who 
can get little or nothing to do. You are manufacturing 
paupers for whose old age you will have to p-ovide. 


4938. Do not the men realise that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act only gives compensation in case of acci- 
dent ?—I do not think the young man with high wage 
realises anything. He ought to be made to realise. 


4939. Do not they realise that it only gives them com- 
pensation for accidents, and makes no provision for their 
old age ?—Nothing whatever; the Compensation Act pro- 
vides nothing for old age or sickness, it-only provides for 
accidents. Of course, sickness resulting from an accident 
might be treated as an accident. 


4940. Your.experience is that the Mine>s’ Provident 
Society not only gives better compensation for accidents, 
but also increases continuity of work ?—Yes, and con- 
tinuity of work combined with the old age pensions ; an 
old man getting his 5s. a week from them will still be 
kept on at work, 7.e. a reduced amouat of work which he 
can do. I will hand you a very interesting account given 
by the Secretary of the Society before the Committee* 
which was appointed, if you will remember, on the working 
of the Compensation Act. That will tell you much better 
than I can tell you the effect that it has had. It is Mr 
Evan Owen’s evidence, and he would be a very useful 
witness for the Commission. 





* Cd. 2334-1904. Evidence, questions 9069-9175. 
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Mr. Francis 4941. You made use of the expression just now that 

Thomas when an oldish man gets a certain allowance for old age 

Bircham. he still works on at a lower wage ?—At such work as he 
is able to do; and as it is generally piecework, he can do 
much less and gets less pay. The men who get the 5s. 
extra pension are men of a good age and men of good 
character to whom the employers owe a good deal. There 
is a loyal feeling between employers and employees in those 
pits where they are, but not where a hard and fast Act of 
Parliament comes in to do everything, or is supposed to do. 


Reduction in 4942. The reduction of the members of the Miners’ 

number of — Provident Society during the last three years you say is 

members of from 70,000 to 17,000 ?—I believe that "79,000 was the 

Pravidowt highest number. I was a member of it and sub- 

Association, 8cribed for years. In 1879 it came to 79,600, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Owen, it has gone down to 19,000. That was in 
1904, but since then Mr. Owen’s clerk tells me it has gone 
down to 17,000. 


Objections to 4943. You make various suggestions in your Memor- 

aa of drugs andum which, I think, are more or less self-evident ?— 

d Shey Phi, There is a small point I should like to refer to, and it is 

of medica] # most important point to bear in mind when you take 

officer’s medical evidence ; itis this. Iam strongly of opinion, with 

salary. regard to provincial workhouses, that the system of the 
workhouse medical officer finding his own medicines and 
drugs out of the salary which is given to him should not 
be allowed. It should be made absolutely illegal, be- 
cause we cannot get anything like up-to-date and useful 
drugs when the men get the miserable salary they do 
get in our provincial workhouses. I am not talking now 
of the big hospitals, where it is well done, but it is the 
rule in small and middle-sized provincial workhouses 
that the workhouse medical officer finds the drugs out of 
his salary, and human nature will not allow him to use 
anything which is very expensive. He cannot try the 
up-to-date drugs which may save a person’s life. J 
am sure Dr. Downes will think over that matter. It isa 
very important point, and I believe the present system 
may cost the life of an inmate of a workhouse. 


4944. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) You suggest they 
should be paid for the drugs separately ?—Certainly. 
Perhaps in small workhouses the doctor could find those 
d:ugs and he should putin a bill forthem; butI think the 
preferable way would be fcr a committee of the guardians 
to provide a stock of what is necessary for the little sur- 
gery, and get the doctor to use them and account for them, 
as the master accounts for the things under his care. I 
feel it my duty to bring that point before you, because I 
feel very strongly upon it. 
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Effect of 4945. (Chairman.) We now come to the concluding 
Merthyr paragraphs of your evidence, which relate to strike relief. 
Tiydvil deci- You have stated, I think, very clearly, what is the up-shot 
sion as to of the last legal decision ?—I should like to know what it 
strike relief. was, 


4946. It results, does it not, in this: that where there 
is a strike and those who struck could get work if they 
had not struck, they are not qualified for relief, but their 
children and their wives must be fed ?—Yes. 


4947. Whereas in the other cases of men who cannot 
get employment in consequence of belonging to some in- 
dustry which is dependent upon coal, before they can 
get any relief for their children or wives they have to 
submit to the labour test ?—That is so. 


4948. Have you any ideas on this subject ? What 
would you suggest ?—When I read the late Master of the 
Rolls’ decision, I said to myself as I went on reading 
(it is a column and a half), “‘Why, he is going to let 
the people starve ; now our way is easy enough,” and I read 
on till within the very last two lines, and I said, ‘‘ He is 
bound to ride off somehow,” and so he did. He said, ‘‘ You 
must not give relief to a single soul of the kind ; assumably 
no in-door or out-door relief,’’ but when he came to the 
last line, he said, ‘‘ But the wives and children must be 
fed.» Who would have fed these great big hulking 
fellows if it had not been for their wives and children ? 
I advised the guardians to exact the test from these 
people, which they did to a certain extent ; it was a great 
failure, for reasons which I thinkI have explained pretty 
clearly here. It was partly owing to the non-existence 
of any harmonious action between the guardians repre- 
senting the employers and the guardians representing the 
employed, and the whole thing got into the hands of the 
men’s guardians. There was, no doubt, a great waste 


of money, and officers were appointed to look after re- 
lieving and paying the men who were not officers at all, 
who were really strikers themselves ; so there was a good 
deal of loss; still there was a test. According to this de- 
cision of the Master of the Rolls, as it is read down there, 
you must absolutely relieve all these women and children 
under the urgent necessity clause. That means that a 
relieving officers have to watch the wives and children 
of 100,000 people, and let them get into that state on a 
Wednesday or a Thursday that they would die if they were 
not relieved on the Friday, and then give them enough 
relief to last them until after the next board day. After the 
next board day that position comes up again. I said it 
loses its status of urgent necessity and becomes one of 
chronic necessity, and, therefore, it comes under the 
Prohibitory Order, plus the Out-door Labour Test Order. 
The Master of the Rolls said that was all wrong. He 
gave his decision, and he emphasised the duty of feeding 
tthe wives and children. So we are confronted with the 
difficulty that the guardians may not give any test of work 
to men who refuse employment, which would, if they took 
it, be sufficient to maintain themselves and their families, 
but men who are out of employment for no fault of 
their own must go through a test before they can get 
relief. I want it made legal for boards of guardians to 
exact the test when they think proper, with the sanction 
of the Local Government Board, and make their relief de- 
pendent on that kind of man going through a test in the 
same way as other able-bodied paupers who are not on 
strike but who are destitute. 


4949. The man on strike is disqualified from getting 
relief. The relief that is given is for his wife and chil- 
dren alone ?—Certainly, and not sufficient for him, but 
he eats it, and probably the major part of it, and he stands 
by with his hands in his pockets whilst you are feeding his 
wife and children. 


4950. The other man who is relieved comes under the 
labour test ?—He has to work eight hours a day and gets 
considerably less than half-pay for doing that work. 


4951. He gets food for himself as well as for his wife 
and children ?—Certainly, and so would this man if he 
was in the labour yard. So he did under my illegal system. 
I will not bring in the Board, but the Board were of the 
same opinion as I was, that you must exact a test. Ihave 
Minutes from Sir Hugh Owen, who was Secretary at that 
time, and he also saw the clerk to the guardians of 
Merthyr and impressed upon him the necessity of having 
a test. Sir Hugh wrote to me with regard to other 
unions, where I did not want this test at all in labour 
yards. I was successful in preventing labour yards being 
opened in other unions during the strike by taking a little 
latitude. There was sickness of a very slight kind and 
they got relief in the case of sickness, in order to prevent 
labour yards; it was not very much, but he urged on me 
to have a test. It is illegal now, according to the only 
decision which has been given on it, by the Master of the 
Rolls, on appeal. I should like to see the decision altered. 


4952. It is illegal to feed the man, and it is illegal to 
subject him to a test by which he can feed his wife and 
children ?—Yes, but you must feed the wife and children, 
and you are not supposed to do that unless something will 
happen if you do not. That is a very invidious task to 
put upon a relieving officer. 


4953. That refers to the cases you mentioned as requir- 
ing relief in the case of sudden and urgent necessity ?— 
My view is that that provision does not apply to them, 
but it is not, of course, in conformity with the decision. 


4954. It is not practical to apply it ?—It is not. You 
cannot run a man in under the George IV. Act for not : 
maintaining his wife and children, when you have 100,00 
of them. You would have to fill the prisons, at great ex- 
pense, and the irony of it would be that vou would have 
to feed the wives and children while the men were in 
prison. 

4955. Has the effect of that great strike been to in- pect 9 
crease the permanent amount of pauperism in the district pauperis 
where it occurred ?—No, I do not think it has. I think aie of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act has done much more 1898. 
to increase pauperism than that. Although the relief has 
increased, however, I do not think it has increased more 
than the population. There are some cases of old people 
who, on account of the strike, were permanently left on C 
the rates because their sons could not support them. q 
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When once people get on the books in that kind of way 
it is difficult to get them off again. The sons marry, and 
they are not pressed, and people remain on who would 
not have been on at all if the strike had not taken place. 
On the whole, however, I do not think the number of 
such cases is very appreciable. The strike was eight years 
ago; it was in 1898. 


4956. You have had a period of prosperity since ?—Yes, 
That is what has been done. There has been peace in 
the land, and coal has been paying fairly weil. 


oposed 4957. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Would you mind looking 
ification of at Paragraph 41 of your Memorandum. You suggest 


1tdoor whether it might be practicable to have one Order in licu 
. foo of the Regulation Order and the Prohibitory Order. 
ars. °FY Would it be practicable, do you think, to have one code 


of Regulations which should apply both to urban unions 
and to rural unions ?—I think so. What I should suggest 
would be to have a Prohibitory Order and an out-door labour 
test Order to replace the Regulation Order. The Regula- 
tion Order is practically the same as the Out-door Pro- 
hibitory Order plus the labour test. 


4958. The object of having the Regulation Order was, 
was it not, that you could deal with cases where you 
could not make the whole of the able-bodied come into the 
workhouse because;the workhouse was not big enough ? 
—Yes. ee 


4959. How would you get over that difficulty ?—I 
would draft something of that kind out of the Regulation 
Order into the Prohibitory Order and make one Order that 
would satisfy all those points. I am not a very good 
judge of how to do it; I think you would be a better 
j judge as tb whether there is anything in the Regulat‘on 
Order that would be better put in the Prohibitory Order, 
so as to have one Order. There are two or three unions 
still in my district that have the Regulation Order, and 
some have a combination of the two. 


* 4960. The unions you have with the Regulation Order, 
I suppose, are the more populous unions ?—No, they are 
not. 


4961. Do you remember what they are ?—I think there 
is some doubt about that in the office, because they sent 
me two old forms for 'Tregaron and the very small union 
of Machynlleth, in which there was an order which they 
described as a combination of the two. When I looked 
at it, it seemed to me to be the Prohibitory Order pure 
and simple ; but that could be ascertained at the office. 


4962. Your plan would be to get rid of the Regulation 
Order, practically, and have a Prohibitory Order with 
certain exceptions to meet particular cases ?—Yes, plus 
an out-door labour test. 


4963. Turning to another matter, your view rather is that 
overseers might, with advantage, be got rid of ?—I should 
like to see the assistant overseers and the people who collect 
the rates appointed by a larger body than the parish. 
I should like to see overseers abolished. 
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4964. Overseers may give relief in cases of sudden and 
urgent necessity. Do they, as a matter of fact, in your 
district, give relief in cases of sudden and urgent necessity ? 
—I do not think I have had three cases in the last 
twenty years. I have now and then attended the bdard 
and heard a rare instance where an overseer has got a 
rap over the knuckles for giving relief when he ought 
not to have given it, but as I have said, such a case is 
veryrare. Iknowof only oneinstance where an assistant 
overseer has given rolief. 


4965. You do not hink there would be any practical 
difficulty with regard t» that matter ?—No, I do not. 


4966. Even in rural places? The rural places would 
be the difficulty if there was one; but even in rural 
places you do not think there would be a difficulty 
if the overseers were got rid of ?—No, because, I say, 
if it occurred anywher », it would occur in a district like 
mine. There is no doubt about it, in town districts, the 
fewer people who have power to give relief the better 
—at least I think so. 


squency of 4967. (Mr. Patten-Macdougall.) How often do you 
pectors attend meetings of boards of guardians? I think we have 
endance at heen told before that it is generally a more or less surprise 
cal visit and not a visit by invitation. Is that the custom 
‘oe that prevails ?—No, not always with regard to visitir g 
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boards of guardians. 
I say that I am coming, so that they may give me more 
time than I otherwise would get. I am obliged to do that. 
Some of these boards only meet monthly, or once in five 
weeks ; some of them meet fortnightly. It is a most 
difficult thing to travel about Wales, therefore I have 
to go when I can, but I never leave a board of guardians 
without one visit in the year. I may have to pay three 
or four visits to another board of guardians if I have to 
get something done. 


Very often, to ensure whatI want, Mr. Francis 
Thomas 
Bircham. 
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4968. If you want some special information ?—Yes. 


4969. In the case of those boards which do not meet Effect on 
except once a month, or occasionally, I think you said pence 
once in five weeks, what happens with regard, to relief PAR 
in the meantime ?—The relieving officer comes with D woctiven of 
bundle of cases for confirmation .at the end of the tour guardians. 
weeks, and the actual granting of relief passes out of the 


hands of the guardians altogether- 


4970. Into the hands of the relieving officer ?—It puts Power of 
it into the hands of the relieving officer. The only Sasi ; 
way of telling whether the officer gives proper relief is a cer to give 
by paying a personal visit. He acts simply on the }otween 
doctor’s orders, because he is afraid something would meetings of 
happen if he did not give relief, and sometimes the guardians. 
person gets three or four weeks relief when, if the case 
was strictly enquired into, he would not get that amount. 
In some cases they have relief committees which meet 
once a fortnight, whereas the meetings of the guardians 
are only held once a month. 


4971. Is it in your view a satisfactory thing that the 
relieving officers should have power to give relief in these 
cases themselves ?—I think it is necessary someone should 
have a statutory power to give relief, because otherwise 
someone might die, and there being no available officer 
with the statutory power to give relief a scandal might 
arise. 

4972. Are relieving officers generally of a class such a8 Type and 
you can trust to deal properly and efficiently with cases of number | 
applications for relief ?—Certainly, I think my officers, pe eue 
although they are not immaculate, are very good all round. Wales, ate 

4973. Taking a typical or ordinary union in Wales, 
how many relieving officers are there as compared with 
the number of parishes in the union ?—The population 
and not the number of parishes is the criterion, because 
there are very numerous small parishes. If you refer 
to the towns, I think Cardiff, with a population of 
220,000, has eight relieving officers. I wanted them to 
appoint a superintending relieving officer to save the 
guardians from themselves, but they would not do it; 
they were afraid of it. They perhaps prefer their little 
popularity and they will not employ a superintending 
relieving officer. 

1974. Are these eight relieving officers independent of 
one another; is there no head ?—No, there is no head. 

The relieving officer attend the relief committees and 
the chairman of the committee is the only one who has 
the power of finding fault with them. 

4975. Is the practice this, the relieving officer gives lelief given 

relief in the first instance and then what he has done by relieving 
comes before the relief committee of the board of guar- eu a . 
dians ?—If it is an urgént case. He is not supposed to give A iees certi- 
relief prior to the board day unless in an urgent case. : 
He has got to back it up by a medical certificate unless it 
ig some old and very urgent case. If there is a medical 
certificate, I find that practically no relieving officer re- 
fuses, because he is afraid. In even a doubtful case he 
gives it if there is a medical order, and medical orders are 
very easily given in many cases. He is not supposed to 
give relief prior to tho meeting of the board, but he often 
does in country districts. 

4976. { think you said that in your opinion the boards Causes tend- 
of guardians are much too large for efficient administra- ing to 


\ increase size 
. them are. 
tion ?—I think some of cf boards of 


4977. What do you suggest as a remedy ?—I have guardians. 
nothing to suggest unless you alter the whole plan of the 
unions—of having agricultural unions tacked on to urban 
unions, and I will tell you why. We will take a union of 
50,000 inhabitants ; three-quarters of its area is repre- 
sented by agricultural parishes with 10,000 people 3; a 
quarter of the area is represented by a couple of parishes, 
very small ones perhaps, with 40,000 people. That 
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population is modern. A few years ago these two parishes 
had only two or three guardians, and the others had, we 
will say, twenty or thirty according to the number of 
parishes. Now they apply for more guardians. They 
say that on the basis of vaiuation and population they 
are entitled to more guardians than the other parishes. 
That is how all these large number of guardians spring up ; 
they do not reduce the agricultural parish guardians, they 
increase the urban parish guardians; the consequence 
being an unwieldy number, but you see how difficult it 
is. I do not advocate taking the agricultural parishes 
and making them maintain themselves; they could not 
doit. They depend upon the prosperity of the big towns 
for selling their produce, and they ought to pay a contri- 
bution towards the urban part as well. I have practically 
no suggestion to offer, but in the old times I used to 
hold the inquiries and a good many small parishes were 
amalgamated. When, however, the new Act came in, 
instead of wiping out the old guardians they increased 
the guardians for the populous parishes. 


4978. Your idea would be to have the small parishes 
combined ?—Yes, and we did it in many instances, 


4979. I also gathered that in these cases the guardian 
generally is the person who really gives relief, because 
the applicant for relief gets at the guardian, and induces 
him to do what he desires ?—There is a danger of that. 
In the typical Welsh union the guardian acts with the 
relieving officer very often, he is a sort of deputy relieving 
officer. Ido not say the guardian does the duty of the 
relieving officer, certainly not in the populous unions. I 
think the paupers do go to the guardians in many instances 
behind the relieving officer’s back, but they do not get 
relief until the hoard day; then the guardian, as an 
advocate for the relief, brings the case béfcre the rest 
of his committee, and generally the relief is granted. 


4980. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Cardiff, I think, is a town 
where there is an increase of pauperism and large out- 
relief 7—Yes, both. 


4981. In a communication we have from the chairman 
of the board there he asks that the Local Government 
Board should do more to lay down principles for the 
guidance of the guardians. Do you think, if that were 
done, it would be any help to them ?—Mr. Jones would 
be very strict if he could, much stricter than he is. There 
are hanging up in the Cardiff Board of Guardians’ room 
rules that I drew up with the guardians thirty years ago, 
and you might as well print a page out of the Proverbs 
and put them there; they look very nice. They are bye- 
laws which, if adopted in connection with the Poor Law, 
would give a very wholesome rule to go by, but the 
guardians always find plenty of exceptions to them. I 
do not see what the Board could do unless it had com- 
pulsory power to compel them. But the Board is pre- 
hibited from interfering in individual cases of relief. 


4982. I notice that he also asked that out-door relief 
should be either restricted or abolished altogether. Does 
not he represent the feeling of his board at all in that ? 
—No; he cannot represent the feeling of the board that 
out-door relief be abolished altogether, when there are 
something like 4,373 persons in receipt of out-relief in the 
Cardiff union in one day. 


4983. Do you think the guardians themselves, the 
board as a whole, would be glad to be, as you say, saved 
from themselves, if they could excuse themselves from 
being hard-hearted by referring to strict regulations ?— 
I think what shows they do not want to be saved from 
themselves is that they refused to appcint an officer 
who they rather suspected would be their master in- 
stead of their being his. 


4984. Then nothing but the conversion of the board 
would do any good ?—The Cardiff guardians do a lot of 
good, it is not all harm. They are too easy, I think, 
with the out-door relief, but their relieving offcers are 
very good men; but many good relieving officers have 
told me, “Jt is no gcod saying anything, they will not 
take advice in these cases.” When I have pointed out 
to a relieving officer cases which I do not think ought 
to have relief, he has said, “‘I have said so many times” ; 
no doubt guardians do give outdoor relief in many cases 
where the relieving officer would not recommend it. 


4985. I should like to pass to the question of nursing 
the outdoor sick I see you mehtion that. From 
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Swansea we are asked for greater nursing facilities for the 
outdoor sick. Are the guardians not at liberty to appoint 
nurses ?—Yes, but they never have done so. I do not 
think the appointment of a nurse is half so desirable 
as subscribing to a good nursing association, where 
they are more particular about trained nursing. I do 
not know who they would not appoint if it got into 
the hands of the guardians. They might appoint any 
young girl. I do not think it is good to put the appoint- 
ment of outdoor nurses under the guardians. 


4986. Are there sufficient of these associations to 
cover the ground ?—You would be surprised at the in- 
crease made in the last few years. You must have a 
Welsh-speaking nurse in most places, and trained Welsh- 
speaking nurses are now becoming much more nume1ous 
than they used to be. I refer to places like Merioneth- 
shire, where a nurse sometimes has to go miles on a 
bicycle. I mention Merionethshire to show what can 
be done, because that is the most difficult county to get 
about in that I have in my district, on account of the 
bad means of communication. Tnere is in those unions 
a network of district nurses who have been a great 
benefit in visiting paupers, and who also take the serious 
cases in the little workhouses. One of these nurses is 
always at the call of the medical officer to attend when 
you cannot afford to have a trained nurse ina little place 
where there are only twenty, thirty, or forty inmates. 
The Cardiff guardians give considerably more than £100 a 
year towards the outdoor nurses—I should think it was 
nearer £200. Swansea has got a good many association 
nurses, and they are being added to. If you help them 
it is surely much better than appointing some second-rate 
nurse yourself and not subscribing any longer to a 
thoroughly good institution. I would rather back up 
that than I would advocate the appointment by guardians 
of outdoor nurses. 


4987. Could you tell me what type of pauper cases these 
nurses are attending ? Are they ssrious cases, or are they 
the infirm paupers you would like to see brought. into 
workhouses ?—They are people who cannot be looked 
after—cases of infirmity, and paralysed cases sometimes, 
which from the absence of neighbours are out of the way 
of nursing, and sometimes cannot properly be looked after, 
and are left to the tender mercies of a casual “neighbour ’” 
and people living in houses not fit for habitation. 
are many of those cases, I am sorry to say. The number 
of houses unfit for habitation occupied by paupers is 
very large in my district. I think a main cause of 
paupevism is the disgraceful state of the houses in which 
many of the paupers live. 


4988. Are these nurses engaged largely in looking after 
the class of people you have just mentioned ?—I do not 
think they are. The kind of people who want to be re- 
lieved in the workhouse would be the people not looked 
after by these nurses, and who cannot be, and whom no 
nurses that you. may appoint would look after either, 
they are too out of the way. I dare sxy there are many 
cases in some parts of the country which urgently require 
removal to the workhouse, but the guardians will not 
do it because they have no power. Those people would 
rather live in filth and misery than come into the work- 
house. : 


4989. These association nurses are engaged in tem- 
porary cases, not chronic cases ?—Temporary cases, as a 
rule; but they would take up a chronic case that wanted 
bandaging—bad legs, and that type of disease. 


4990. How far are they a substitute for an infirmary ? Nursing 


How far would the cases, if you had a good infirmary, 
be brought’ into the infirmary if it were not for these 
nurses ?—That is a very hard question to answer, because 
it varies so much in the different unions. Where I find 
the workhouse being more used I always devote my at- 


tention to getting the accommodation for the sick im- 


proved, and I have done it. But there are small work- 
houses, such as Llanrwst and Corwen—little places with 
thirty or forty people,—where there are only two or three 
sick. I do not know that they would be any more used 
if there were no outdoor nurses. What happened a few 
years ago when there were no nurses was that such 
cases were left to their neighbours. I do not think it 
would have much effect. You do not have a trained nurse 
in a provincial workhouse where you have less than ten, 
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twelve, or fifteen sick. A trained nurse would not stay 
there ; she would not come there to begin with. 


4991. In these small districts the nurses are really 
a necessity ?—I think so; and we find them, as I say, 
very useful in helping a surgical case, or dressing a case, 
and helping the doctor in the workhouse. 

4992. It is not compulsory for the guardians to have 


them ?—It is not compulsory, but they are only too glad 
to subscribe ; they were not a few years ago. 


edical 4993. (Dr. Downes.) The medical officer has power to 
icer’s requisition mo has he not ?—Yes, in th k 
wer to q re nurses, has he not ?—Yes, in the work- 
oa house, and the master is obliged to get one, but put your- 
mber of selves in a place like Corwen or Llanrwst. You cannot 
ses. very well get a nurse unless you send to Liverpool, or 


_ some other distant place. 


eessity for 4994. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Are pay stations very largely 

fief stations ysed ?—Yes, very largely, but there are no shops or 

Wales. public-houses. It is almost impossible to prevent them 
because of the distance. 


4995. Do you find that it works well, or are there 
abuses attaching to it ?—I do not see the objection that 
many people have. Of course, the ideal thing would be 
for the relieving officer to take the relief to the paupers’ 
own homes, but it is utterly impossible; it could not be 
done. Put yourselves in the position. You could not do 
it. You must have some stations. There is no doubt they 
give rise to little abuses. You find some old woman gets 
a penny from five other old women for taking their relief 
back. It is considered a crime almost worthy of hang- 
ing, I believe, but I think the world will still go on although 
the old woman gets the penny. I do not approve of 
it, but I think it is a lesser evil than trying to do the 
impossible, which making the officers go round to the 
homes would be. 


4996. The hardship I have heard is that it is very diffi- 
cult for these old people to get their relief; it is. some- 
times almost impossible?—I have never heard of it. I 
have heard of guardians complain that they have got a bad 
relieving officer, that he has not paid the pauper, and 
those cases have been looked into, but it is very rarely that 
the pauper is not paid every week. 


4997. If the paupers are unable to come, it is taken 
to them ?—He ought to go and take it himself in that 
case, if the pauper does not come. There is Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Roberts, they live together; one week Mrs. 
Jones comes and hobbles up and another week Mrs. 
Roberts; it is awfully wicked I know that Mrs. Jones 
should take back Mrs. Roberts’ relief, and Mrs. Roberts 
should do it the next week, but itis done, andI do not think 
there is very much in it. Now-a-days the guardians 
look after the relieving officer very sharply about that. 
If there is any case of neglect, I find it very quickly 
looked after. — 


vision of 4998. How often, as a rule, are orders revised ?—My 

a bY advice to guardians is to give no relief for longer than 

‘< dians, aree months, and to make an automaticrevision of cases. 

| *  Tadvise them to divide what they call their permanent 
cases into as many times as the Board meet in the quarter, 
so that.an equal number of them come due in three months’ 
time, so that no board day is particularly overweighted with 
the number of cases, because I find that these general 
periodical three monthly or six monthly revisions are 
absolutely and entirely useless. They are done in a 
hurry if they are done at all. The relieving officer wants 
to go and the guardians want to go, and one case after 
another being of the same nature the chairman initials 
them ; and so on, even if it is done every three months, 
but generally permanent cases are put every six months. 
I cannot get it done universally; some unions have done 
it and some do do it; those who have done it have found 
ita great benefit. Then each guardian of each parish gets 
the list of those cases which are coming for revision at the 
next board day sent him by post by the relieving officer, 
so that if he has anything to say he can come in, but 
that is not carried out so strictly as it ought to be. 


4999. Are there any unions in Wales where the Case 
Paper system is in use ?—-No, my opinion is this, if the 
Application and Report Book is properly kept, and if 
you read the columns and see the information there, 
it is quite enough, I do deprecate having more books 
than are necessary. I dare say the Case Paper system 
may be a very good system, but I do not see the necessity 


429, 


sad- 5 
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for it if your book is properly kept. That Application My. Francis 
and Report Book is an admirable book, and for the needs Thomas 
of my district, if the information required by the printed Bircham. 
headings to the columns is properly entered therein, I do 
not see, except as regards having a record of the cases 
and having an alphabetical index, what is the use of the 
Case Paper system. 


6 Mar. 1906.' 





5000. Do you consider the inquiries are generally 
adequate ?—No, certainly not, not in all cases. That 
depends greatly on the guardians and their relieving 
officers, but I do not see that the Case Paper system 
would make it any more so. Besides, in the typical 
Welsh unions they have known these people, and know 
more about them than any Case Paper would supply 
they have made up their minds what to give them, 
they know exactly what they have in their pot in the 
kitchen, and every sixpence they have got. They donot 
require any more information; the thing is, have they 
strength of mind to say “no” when they ought to? 


5001. Are there any districts in Wales where out-relief Relief to F4 


is given to women who are at work ?—Yes, a great many. Waze-earning 
: women, 
5002. What sort of districts would they be ?—I have 


always brought the guardians to task about it in- 
seaside places like Aberystwyth, Llandudno, Colwyn 
Bay, and Rhyl; a widow gets the same amount for 
herself and her children all the year round, summer 
and winter. Those widows often are getting very good 
earnings in the summer when the visitors are there, at 
all events very much more than they get in the winter, 
when they practically get nothing, but they still get the 
same relief. In a Welsh district an old woman of fifty or 
sixty will still be working in the fields getting an odd job ; 
the relieving officer puts it down as “charing,” but in 
the agricultural districts it is generally agricultural work ; 
she gets 23. 6d. from the guardians and she can live; you 
could not live in many parts of the country on that, 
but you can in Wales. The guardians prefer that kind 
of relief to building pauper palaces at great expense 
for them, where they would be doing nothing. 


5003. Are there any factories or mills in the towns 
where the women work ?—Yes, particularly in the woollen 
mills and the tin works where the wages the girls get are 
considerable, and they are taken into account, but they 
do not get more than 7s. or 83. a week as a rule—that 
is the girls in the tin works. The girls on the p'ts are 
lessening, J am glad to say. I remember the time when 
you used to see the tips at Dowlais covered with girls; 
now they are not employed so much. The girls in 
factories are fewer in number also. At Llanidloes 
and Newtown there are a good many girls employed 
in factories. I do not think we have any case of any 
employment where girls are supposed to support their 
mothers out of the wages they get. 


5004. In some cases would the mothers themselves be 
working ?—No, not married women. 


5005. They would not be getting relief if they were 
earning wages 7—No, not if they were earning sufficient 
wages, but partial relief in aid of wages is no doubt given. 
I do not think it affects the prices as it used to do. 


5006. Still, if they were getting insufficient wages, they 
would get outdoor relief ?—Yes, they would, but only 
in a very few cases. : 

5007. But still it happens ?—Yes, it does, and evils 
happen all over the world, but the question is, are not 
they of so small an extent that to combat them would 
bring worse evils. 

5008. (Mr. Gardiner.) In paragraph 25 you deal with Boardin gout 
boarding out. I notice that the children are boarded of children. 
out within the union for the most part ?—Within the 
union. 

5009. With the inspection of the relieving officer ?— 

And the doctor. The doctors are paid 2s. 6d. a case for 
quarterly reports, and the relieving officers are paid 
nothing, but they have also to report. I must say, with 
regard to that, I visited several unions myself, and 
went round to every boarded-out child with the relieving 
officer. 1 cannot go, particularly in the case of girl 
children, and inspect them with the minutize that a lady 
inspector could do, but I could form a very good genera{ 
idea of how they were being treated, compared with 
children of their own condition who were not paupers, and I 
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“Mr. Francis must say that now and then I found cases where I in- 








Thomas sisted upon the guardians removing them at once, and 

Bircham. they were removed; but the large majority of cases are 

— , very fairly done by. That is all I can say. I do not 

6 Mar 1906. now any other inspector that has been round, but I 

~ thought it part of my duty, because the lady inspectors’ 

duties are limited to boarding out under the Boarding-out 

Order, and these really were out-relief cases, orphans and 

deserted children getting out-relief within the union. The 

union where { live was so badly managed that I got the 

Board, with some difficulty, to abolish the boarding-out 

committee, because the management was so bad; but I 

think every union has some twenty or thirty children; 

Disad: roughly speaking there are over 1,000 now getting relief 

vantages of 2 that way, and I certainly should not alter it. You 

Cottace cannot build cottage homes in a little union for a small 

aio niaa handful of children like that. 1 think they are very fairly 
system. done by, but there are exceptions, no doubt. 


5010. Would it not be better to group the small unions, 
say, into counties for this purpose, and make cottage homes? 
—No, 1] think not, because the distances are so great in 
Wales. Directly you begin to group cnions there will be 
dislike cn the part of the guardians to take the children 
from their relations. There is a good deal of relationship 
between the people you put these children with; many 
a married sister takes a child and gets 2s. 6d. from the 
guardians, and no more, because they think she ought 
to do the clothing and the rest—or it may be an aunt or 
a grandmother. You wouid do away with that at once 
if you took them away from those surroundings. 


5011. On the whole, you think these children turn out 
satisfactorily in life ?—I think so. 


After-careers 
of boarded- 


out children. 
5012. I suppose there are no figures to. be had with 


regard to that ?—No. 


5013. They are lost in the population ?—They are, ex- 
cept so far as the children, who are very few, sent out 
from workhouses. 

Workhcuse 
Schools in 


Wales. 


5014. You have a few in the workhouses ?—Very few, 
and only those temporarily, now; they go out to school. 
Conway is an exception. I am trying to get them to 
build cottage homes or to board out in hired homes, but 
they do not see it at present. I have a lady guardian on 
that union who is going to move in the matter, but she 
cannot see her way yet. Wrexham has a workhouse 
school, but that, I think, may be cnly a question of time. 
I should like to see cottage homes built for that union. I 
may say that the first cottage homes ever built under the 
Poor Law were in South Wales. 


5015. The Wrexham indoor workhouse school keeps no 
return of the career of the children ?—It is a separate 
building, and would have returns of what had become 
of the children, and they are very satisfactory ones; but 
it is a school where a large number of boys, girls, and 
infants are collected together under one roof and not 
placed in separate cottages, etc. It is wanted for other 
purposes. I should very much like to see it done away 
with and the children put in cottage homes. 


Need for 
greater 
powers to 
detain 


paupers. 


5016. Sometimes we are told that the guardians ought 
to have more power to detain persons ?—Certainly. 


5017. Do you think that is necessary ?—Absolutely. 
TI should like to see them have power to retain any single 
woman with an illegitimate child who has no visible 
means of providing for herself and family. That is one 
class. ‘Then there are those half imbeciles—the feeble- 
minded. ‘The difficulty with them is to know where 
to draw the line between who is feeble-minded and 
who is not. If you get) that [difficulty over, then 
I should like to see that class—certainly the half imbecile 
class, who cannot look after themselves, who fall into 
trouble very often—kept in workhouses until such time, 
at all events, as they showed some prospect of being able 
to maintain themselves. I should like to see a power to 
detain all unsatisfactory cases of that kind, and a power to 
enforce the people to come in who cannot be looked after 
outside at a reasonable cost to the rates. 


5018. We have heard a good deal about the hardship 
upon the poor people in small country workhouses where 
there are a good many feeble-minded and imbecile people 
in the workhouses. Have you any suggestion to make on 
that ?—I have none. I hear these dreadful accusations, 
but when I go round my workhouses I only find two or three 
imbeciles who are generally capable kind of people. If they 


Inoffensive- 
ness of 
imbeciles in 
small country 
workhouses. 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE 4 


make a noise or are offensive, they are generally removed 
to the asylum. The inmates of the provincial workhouses 
are generally made up of two or three incapable people, 
and two or three old and infirm, and perhaps a girl with 
achild. Withregard to the few imbeciles in such places 
you can remove them to an asylum, but they really do the 
useful work of the place, and they are happy. That is my 
experience. If we have cases which are offensive, they are 
taken to the asylum, because we have no special 
wards. If they had room in the workhouses for them, 
and had some pretended classification, with their small 
staff they would not be able to look after them, and 


it is better that they should be sent off to other institutions. Scheme fo: 
I should like to see those institutions put on a better separate 
footing; places where we could send imbecile children treatment 
to: places where we could send epileptics to; and idiot child 
Three and 


places where we could send ordinary cases to. 
or four years ago I brought that point up. I wanted two 
things: an idiots’ school, as it was called in those days, 
and also an epileptic colony. I took Glamorganshire 
first of all, because of its large population; but, 
unfortunately, there were two county boroughs, 
Swansea and Oardiff, created and they did not 
help us, but the county of Glamorganshire did. I 
wanted, not a pauper place, but a non-pauper place, 
so that the guardians could contribute and send their 
pauper cases, because you could compel non-pauper cases 
to go in, which you could not if it was a pauper place. 
We got all the information for Glamorganshire county ; 
and very useful information it was. It is in a pigeon- 
hole in Cardiff, and the clerk to the guardians could 
send it to you any day. If we got similar imformation 
for Swansea and Cardiff, we should have got, I 
believe, material to start in Central Wales, somewhere 
where you could get 100 acres, say, of land, a very good. 
place for them all to go to. I should like to have seen it 
done. Perhaps my successor will, but we are a long way 
off. Cardiff and Swansea, in being made counties, must 
have their own lunatic asylums to begin with, and Cardiff 
has spent an enormous sum on a new lunatic asylum; 
therefore, they would not listen to this business. I hope 
to see it, and I want to see it. I deprecate making pro- 
vision for such cases in provincial workhouses. 


5019. (Dr. Downes.) In the suggestions we have had 
from chairmen of guardians I see five chairmen make a 
point of the segregation of the feeble-minded and imbeciles, 
the particular unions are Aberayron, Conway, Pontardawe, 
Wrexham, and Monmouth. Are you aware of any 
difficulties at those places which you have found yourself ? 
—No, at Pontardawe and Conway certainly not. At 
Monmouth, yes. At Monmouth they are considering 
the matter, and then we may have a better room 
for imbeciles. I do not think Monmouth is a very impor- 
tant case. At Wrexham we are building a new infirmary, 
and we shall have special rooms for harmless imbeciles 
there, but we are only beginning to build it now. Mr. 
Simon Jones, who is now chairman, and succeeded the 
gentleman who signed that suggestion to which you have 
alluded was at this meeting which I have referred to 
for dealing with the imbeciles of his workhouse. I think 
we shall be able to deal with them when we get the 
new infirmary. 


5020. Such difficulties as may exist are being dealt 
with ?—Yes, but what I am saying does not refer to 
idiot children. Did your question refer to them ? 


_5021. I have only a précis of the answer. I cannot 
tell what the wording of the actual answer was ?—I 
think it only refers to adult idiots and imbeciles. I 
want a school of instruction to take away the idiot 
children altogether. I do not think that refers to them. 
Anyhow that is a want. 


5022. In going round the workhouses, do you receive 
complaints from time to time ?—Very seldom. 


5023. Do you get complaints as to classification ?— 
No, none. 


5024. What is the nature of the complaints that you 
do get generally ?—I get but very few. Now and then 
there is a complaint, but certainly not of any import- 
ance. Complaints are generally matters of this nature : 
some discontented fellow has had his tobacco stopped, 
or cannot get leave, and when I go into the matter, I gener- 
ally find there is some reason for it. Now and then there 
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is a little failing, and, of course, that I have to pull up, 


going to rely on outdoor nursing. I am not in a position My. Francis 
but it is nothing of any importance. I think the inmates 


to say that the outdoor nursing is as satisfactory as it Thomas 


Infrequen-y are very fairly welltreated. Icertainly get nothing about should be; it never is in any place. I have been round Bircham. 
of demand by classification or married couples living together. The with relieving officers and found people living in rooms Tar 
married other day, for the first time in all these years, a man where they cannot be properly nursed, and in which they 6 Mar. 1906. 
couples for came to me and asked to be allowed to live with his certainly ought not to lie in sickness even, but you cannot 
separate old wife. I enquired into the matter; they were a very go building big new infirmaries to take them. all in. 
peastere, decent couple. There was no room in the workhouse Where you are going to stop I do not know. We have 
that could be fixed up for them. Iasked the guardians room for about 1,000 in Swansea now, but it is generally 
to see to it, and I believe they are going to do so, but it full. 
is very seldom married couples wish to live together. 5037. Do you find that agencies for the relief of sickness 
The truth is, in Wales they never send decent couples outside the poor law are extending or otherwise in your 
into the workhouse unless they are hopelessly ill or done district ?—Not in Wales. You do not mean nursing 
for. Then they go into the infirmaries, where, of course, associations ? 
pe o¢ xo together. 5038. I refer not only to nursing associations, but to Effect of 
5025. It often happens that the one old person has to provident medical clubs and cottage hospitals ?—How medi 
act as nurse to the other when they get into the married —¢an you have medical clubs when you tell a fellow that he xa ca 
quarters ?—When they get so bad they have to go to the can come and get it from the board of guardians for oR hagl 
infirmary. nothing and not be madea pauper. They go down at once, 
5026. In paragraph 24 of your statement you say the and no wonder. I should like some evidence on that, 
workhouses are only used for a few imbeciles or infirm and I wrote to Cardiff about it, and to several other places, 
old men ?—I ought to have left out that word “men,” but they would not tell me a word about these medical 
it ought to have been “‘ people.’? clubs. I have some answers, but they are worth nothing. 
eae “ Medical relief alone was going up by leaps and bounds in 
ee riage ei o lo - fells nail Cardiff and Swansea till I had to call the attention 
Sy Woke A. tlc eee Peet sui aiilent? peop of the guardians to it, because it is perfectly wicked the 
ne amount that is now spent on people who have dropped 
eel 5028. On that question of the compulsory removal their subscriptions to anything like a sick club. 
ined of ao Sanaa cee peop! ‘s = igh ae eon 5039. I gather that your experience is that lavish 
helpless aged. it is desirable, but may not there be hardship in some medical poor relief kills provident medical relief 7—How 
cases ?—No, I would say that that shculd be done under do Neg -pigininy lavish ? I never knew too much auten- 
the certificate of the medical officer and done by magis- tion given to this by poor law medical doctors, if that is 
trates and not by the guardians at all. The guardians what you mean. 
should take the case before the magistrates, and let 5040. I rather gathered from what you said that where 
them mention the time for which the person should be _ there is this provision for medical attendance made by the 
detained in the workhouse, upon the evidence of the guardians with medical extras and all the appurtenances 
doctor, and the relieving officer, or the guardians, if you of medical relief, when given freely, the men do not join 
like—I would not give the guardians the responsibility. the medical clubs ?7—I have no evidence to prove that 
5029. You recognise there should be some stringent they do not, but I am perfectly sure that you cannot ex- 
safeguard ?—Yes, I presuppose all that. I only put this pect medical clubs to thrive where the relief is got and 
in to call the attention of the Commissioners to it. does not pauperise. There is no disqualification attaching 
F to it; but whether they can give medical extras is a legal 
_ 5030. It might happen that the old person was occupy- question which is not settled yet, I think. Is it settled 
ing a cottage which somebody wanted, might it not ?— hether you can give medical extras ? 
It is possible, of course, but as a rule the cottages they i 
have are not very desirable. In towns that might be so, 5041. I do not know. If you could suggest evidence 
certainly. 7 i Beer beets i think it pe mei ?—The 
, ; j est evidence I could give you would be the increase in 
ae iN an si ae on bee that might have to be medical relief only in the Janene I mentioned, during 
ats inci the pire ‘hat B aples have to the last three years, which must show that those people 
Bring iv betore’ the ee by the relieving officer who now get relief from the guardians used to get it from 
and ea GOCLOE a oe ee Some other quarters. The medical relief clubs will not give 
eee Persorl Who eae ee noe iat who 8, you any list of members, and the benefit clubs do not all 
perhap e the i agi I do not think there is the slightest give doctors, the Hearts of Oak do not give a doctor at 
ayes in myedistriet-in Wales from that: side of the all. Otherclubsdo. Ihave no information at all on that, 
Lack of capa che Be iit oh # ; and I do not see how I can give it. I have tried to get it. 

i . In dealing wi e Case Paper system, you : : apr Th ap 
eS, spoke of the special knowledge which Welsh guardians - 5042. Are jane Ti tags general in ee fees Cae 
system in _ have of their cases ?—In typical Welsh unions, not in the Pe ee a ee ee Hospitals in 

: Var Pow! call them cottage hospitals, but they are getting beyond 
rural unions. 1g town : ; 
' : mere cottage hospitals. What do you exactly mean 
5033. Would it follow that the one guardian would by a cottage hospital ? 
communicate all that special knowledge to his fellow ‘ P 
guardians ?—No, not at all; they keep a little behind 5043. A small voluntary hospital serving the needs 
very often. of the district 7?—There is one at Llanelly. I cannot 
; , ; call Merthyr a cottage hospital now. There is one 
5034. ae a. ly we special pore: might at Aberystwith, a small one; and one at Bangor, but 
coe ont on fh cae Foye hat seid dows fat ip radanily gating much Digger They hav 
would be dealt with in a typical union. I do not question DW igaad Sie EEE ae ea Re aa 
that in the town unions you would require this Case 5044. Are there county infirmaries in most of the). Welsh 
Paper much more, if it is required. Where you have the Welsh counties ?—Yes; I was trying to think where ynions of 
guardians having special knowledge and withholding itis | there wasnot.one. I donot think there is one in Merioneth- distant 
only in the farming country districts. shire. I do not think there is one in Montgomeryshire ; voluntary 
Nursing of 5035. You were asked by Mrs. Bosanquet as to the they go) to Shrewsbury; they get better attention, and hospinals 
oT suggestion which came from Swansea as to the necessity ee ee 


for greater nursing facilities for outdoor sick. Do you 
know of any special difficulties in Swansea having regard 
to their present facilities 7—I think as time goes on we 
shall get better still, 1 think the number of nurses will 
increase. We have built large hospitals at Swansea. 


5036. It is for the outdoor sick they ask it ?—If they 
are not properly nursed, they ought to be brought into 
the workhouse hospital, therefore it raises the question 
of whether you are going to build or whether you are 


5045. The railway system serves those places well ?— 
Yes, for serious cases. Boards of guardians in North 
Wales frequently send their cases to Liverpool, even 
over to Dublin, to Manchester, to Birmingham, and to 
Shrewsbury, whenever they have a difficult case. 


5046. Do the guardians subscribe to all those hospitals ? 
—They do a great deal in North Wales, because they 
feel their workhouses are not sufficient to treat an acute 
case of any difficulty. ; 
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5047. Do you find that the medical officers of work- 
houses avail themselves of this power to requisition 
more nurses in their workhouses ?—Several times they 
have, but that is chiefly in the case of infectious diseases. 


5048. As to the question of drugs to which you referred; 
do any of the guardians make arrangements with chemists 
in small places ?—No, some of the unions find the drugs 
not out of the salary of the medical officer; then, of course, 
they deal with some good chemist and get their drugs 
from him, but that is generally done on the order of the 
medical officer. 


5049. Do you think an arrangement of that sort would 
be serviceable in small places ?—With the medical officer ? 


5050. Where the chemist makes up the prescription, 
and the guardians pay ?— Are you talking about outdoor 
relief ?— 

5051. Either ?—Only drugs for the iadoor poor would 
be included in the salary of the medical officer. . 


5052. Let us take the indoor poor ?— I think the best 
way is to let the medical officer order what drugs he wants, 
-and account for them, and let them be kept in a small 
surgery in the workhouse, and be made up from time to 
time when it is convenient. 


50653. Even in the small places would you do that? 
—I would. I think it is easy. In the very small places 
the doctors might be allowed to sead in their bills for 
medicine. I think it is much better that they should 
have a little drug store of their own in the workhcuse, and 
that they should order drugs when required. 


5054. Turning to the feeding of wcmen and children 


feeding wives in times of strike, as a matter of fact in the great. strike 


and children 


of strikers. 


‘Type of rural 


guardian. 


to which you refer in Paragraph 62, how were those 
women and children in thousands fed? Was it by relief 
in kind given to them at home ?—On paper entirely. 


They were given tickets for food and a little money.- 


I tried to prevent money being given at all, and wanted 
all the relief to be given in kind to these strikers, but the 
guardians woula not have it. 


5055. You said, I think, that there was some suspicion 
that the men benefited by that food or that relief ?---Not 
in those cases. I said that would be the result of the 
Master of the Rolls’ view. We fed our men through the 
labour yard, and we gave to the men up to a certain point 
until we were stopped. Just at the end of the strike 
(it did not very much matter then) it was the case that we 
had to relieve the wives and children, and the men looked 
on while we were doing it, and did nothing for it, but, of 
course, they consumed the food. 


5056. Assuming that the men did benefit from the food 
given to the wives and children under ‘the Master of the 
Rolls’ decision, do you think that that evil could be 
minimised if the women and children were fed by meals 
provided by the guardians either at the workhouses or 
at certain places ?—In a strike like that you could not 
have doneit. Look at the distances the women and children 
would have to come, and where you would have to take 
these meals to. 1 had to get round the district, and 1 did 
not get half round the union in a whole day, working 
from sunrise to sunset. for miles and miles a place could 
not be provided for the children. They are not all in one 
town. 





5057. IT am not suggesting the meals should be taken 
to the children, but that the meals should be provided 
in convenient places to which the people could come ?— 
I do not think that is reasonable in such a strike as we 
had in Wales; and in the district under consideration I 
do not think that would be practically possible. 


5058. On account of the distances ?—Yes. 


5059. What would be the greatest distance they would 
have to go ?—It is not only the distance, it is the incon- 
venience. There are mountains to go over; and look 
at the weather, sickly children could not be dragged 
over in that; you would have to build houses for them 
to feed in. I think that is impossible. 


5060. You assume they would have to build houses 
to feed them in ?—1 assume that the whole idea is im- 
practicable, knowing what I do of. the district. 

5061. (Mr. Phelps.) The unions in your district fall 
into two classes, rural and urban, I think you said neces- 
sarily ; from what sort of class do the guardians in the 
rural unions come ?—Principally from the farmer class. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : “t : 


5062. Farmers on a small scale or on a large scale 7?—. 
In the typical Welsh unions there are practically no 
farmers on a large scale. In Glamorganshire and some 
other places there are large farms, but a farm of 200 or 
300 acres is a very great rarity, except in certain parts 
of South Wales. Generally, the small farmer who would 
be a guardian would not have more than 60 to 70 acres 
to farm, except in Anglesey. 


5063. Does the country gentleman play much part 
in the administration of the poor law ?—No, he is not 
elected. 


5064. Is that a recent change ?—He was not elected 
before, but where he was a magistrate he was an ea 
officio guardian. 

5065. I gather from the statement you have sent in, 
that his influence is much less on the administration of 
the poor law than it was ?—Practically he has none. 
The magistrate gua magistrate is not on the board, only 
sometimes he gets elected for his parish, together with 
a clergyman or two. 


5066. Do you date a great change from 1894 ?—Yes, Effect onPcor 
but not so much a change in the personnel as in the Lawadminis- 
powers of speaking, the loquacity as I say in my statement. tration of 
When the proceedings were conducted in English, the Local 
ex officio guardians did it pretty nearly all; the other ere” 
people could not express themselves well in English and z ; 


consequently, said nothing, but they were there. — ¥ 


5067. Do you think, once that change took place, ; J 
the education of the guardians has proceeded in a sense 
more rapidly ?—I have not a high opinion of the 
knowledge of the poor law possessed by the present guar- 
dians in these typical Welsh districts. I think that they 
have to take more interest in their work, and that they 
are thrown more in contact with the poor than they were 
perhaps formerly. It is, however, very much the same : 
there, only they have found their voice which they had 
not before. 


5068. Then you do not think the area of interest in 
poor law questions is very much enlarged by the absence 
of the one or two people who really worked the whole 
board ?—No. From my point of view, it was better 
perhaps in the old time, because Welsh is a language 


which allows a great deal of talking on very small subjects. | 


5069. Do you find many ministers of religion on the Clergymen | 
boards ?—Not many what I call licensed ministers, but and ministers 
there are some. Even in the most typically Welsh part as guardians. 
of my district, there are nearly always a clergyman or . 
two on the board that have been elected by the parish, 
and they are generally rather exceptional men—men who 
respite their being clergymen have been elected because 
they are really good men. 


5070. Do you find ministers of other denominations 
on the boards ?7—Yes. It is hard to know sometimes 
when a man is a minister, and when he is not. Theydo 
not appear always as ministers, but I find out afterwards { 
what they are when Lask. I should think there is a good ee 
sprinkling of them, but in the country districts the 
members are mostly farmers 


5071. Do politics play much part in the elections in 
the country ?—I do not know that I can give you evidence 
about that. If ycu ask me my private opinion, I should 
say that politics in Wales is simply church and chapel. 


5072. What class do the guardians come from in the Type of town 
large towns ?—They vary. There is still a good sprink- guardians. 
ling of men connected with the industries of the localities, 
shopkeepers, now and then innkeepers, and ministers 
of religion and clergymen. They are very varied in the 
towns; now and then there is a gentleman on the board 
who takes an interest in the work. On the whole, I 
should think they are very varied,and very intelligent— 
quite fit to learn more about poor law than they know ; 
and they are teaching theniselves—there is no doubt 
about that. 


5073. On the whole, you think the state of things 
there is encouraging, I take it ?—I think so. 1 think the 
town guardians in Wales (except as I have said there are 
too many of them) are on the way to learn ; I think they 
are improv-ng and anxious to do their duty. 


5074. In the 32nd paragraph of your statement you yonmouth 
say, with regard to the unions in Glamorganshire, partand  ~ 
of Monmouthshire and Llanelly in Carmarthenshire, Carma:then. 
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*‘ they are most of them increasing in pauperism of late 


any of their institutions to any board. 


Swansea is not Mr. Francis 








years ;” but I do not think the figures quite bear that perhaps entitled to that amount of praise. They have Thomas 
out, do they? I find on looking at the figures that cottage homes of a rougher and more primitive kind. Pircham. 
pauperism is falling at Bridgend and Pontardawe, accor- They have just now built an up-to-date infirmary, and 6 Mar. 1906 
ing to Mr. Booth’s analysis, and that Bridgend is one they have got very fair accommodation. There is a new : : 
of the lowest of the whole ?—Yes; but in these last two infirmary at Bridgend just being built : at Merthyr the 
years Bridgend has largely increased in pauperism. new infirmary is quite good; at Pontypridd they have 
, : cottage homes, but they have an insufficient workhouse. 

5075. According 6 o the figures, it has gone down from I understand, however, that they are intending to build 
2°5 in 1885 to 1°5 in 1905 ?—But the population has in- there. Altogether, I must say that in the industrial and 
Se nously- the large centres—not in the small unions—the work- 

5076. The proportion of paupers has gone down very house administration has vastly improved during these 
much, apparently ?—Certainly as between those years, last three years, and is, to my mind, very fairly 
but it has increased in this last year considerably. satisfactory without their building unnecessary barracks 

5077. Since these figures were made up ?—Yes. and palaces, 

5078. The same is true of Pontardawe; there has ons Heeb (ed soup ius Edit ae aera poy i 
been a considerable falling since 1895 ?—It is only from has: ayaalions by bepeicns pubes leecnieany Government 


3 per cent. to 2°7 per cent. ? 5088. Have you had much difficulty in persuading Act, 1894, on 
guardians to put up new buildings and to improve their workhouse 
accommodation ?—I am not a very exacting inspector, 2minis- 

I hate every brick that is put into a poor law building. Willingness 
It is only when it is absolutely necessary that I bring 


i 7: ; © of guardians 
it before them. I think that by the time I bring it to erect 


5079. But that is an improvement. If you take 
Merthyr Tydfil, if you take Neath, and if you take Ponty- 
pridd, they are all stationary ; there is no sign of increase 
there, I think ?—Since the last 25th March Bedwellty and 
Merthyr Tydfil have increased very considerably ; there 
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1 wee : : : medical 
MI th : A : : quote some figures to show the increas2 in medical relief 2 ™ 
Wien and soi Poelish ppeeeine foe enrol, I take it, and I know —Yes. I have here the Cardiff fizures of out-door paupers Nites 
Forest of something of Monmouth ?—Yes, it has. in receipt of medical relief only from 1872 to 1878. 
Jean. 








is no doubt about that. 


5080. The two towns which have increased largely 
are both Cardiff and Swansea ?—Cardiff and Swansea 
have increased not only in actual numbers but in per- 
centage of pauperism. 


5081. Are there any particular cireumstances which 
account for that increase in pauperism ?—No, except 
that the guardians will have it so; they love to have it 
so. What will be the end thereof, I do not know. 


5082. Take, for instance, Monmouth; Monmouth has 


5083. And it is an encirely country district; that is 
one of the most pauperised unions of the district ?— 
If you know the Monmouth district, you know the Forest 
of Dean portion, where there are a lot of very poor squat- 
ters in their own freehold cottages, living from hand to 
mouth on a very fluctuating trade. The quarry industries, 
charcoal industries, and what tin plate industries there 
were in the Forest, have been for years in a very 
depressed state. The collieries are a little better now. 
Still the fact is that these people live in their own houses, 
a great many of them without any sanitary convenience 
at all; and, as I said this morning, I attribute the in- 
crease in pauperism as much to bringing up people in 
filthy insanitary houses as to any other one condition that 
I know of. If you could go round the Forest of Dean 
with me as I have been round with a relieving officer, you 
would wonder they were not all paupers sometimes, if 
you looked at the houses they dwell in. But business 
is improving in the Forest, and they are not so bad as 
they were. 


5084. Do I understand—I only ask this by the way— 
that many of these people live in freehold cottages ?— 
Yes, under certain conditions. I am notina position to 
tell you how, but they are practically freehold. 


5085. Do they hold under the Crown, or something 
of that sort ?—Yes; itis a very peculiar tenure. 


5086. With regard to the outdoor relief, you say there 
is a considerable increase ; do you find in the management 
of institutions such as workhouses and the like, that the 
boards of guardians in these large towns are efficient ?— 
Take Cardiff ; I consider that Cardiff Guardians are quite, 
I was going to say, first-rate in the interest they have 
taken in three points of their workhouse administration— 
one being the treatment of the sick; another being 
the provision of an almost unique place for the old 
and infirm, where they are separated entirely from 
the other part of the workhouse—three miles off in 
an ideal place; and the third being the scattered 
homes which take nearly 300 children. I go round 
there with the greatest possible care; I find that the 
individual guardians who are entrusted with the 
different homes in their localities take great pains. 
They have imitated and improved upon Sheffield, 
which the guardians went to see. I consider that that 
board of guardians takes the greatest possible interest 
in all their in-door work. 'They will be proud to show 


before them they have pretty well made up their own buildings, 


minds that it is necessary, and, therefore, I have little 
or no difficulty. I do not mean to say thatI get exactly 
all I want—none of us do; but I wait till I can see 
that they are ripe for it, and then I take them along 
and make them finish it. I have no real difficulty about 
it. Even in my own workhouse at Chepstow, which is 
a purely agricultural union, we are now putting up a new 
infirmary. A lot of farmers form the majority of that 
board. 


5039. I think earlier in the day you were going to Increase of 


Tnere appears to be a gap in all the eighties; but, 
before the Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Act, 
the numbers in receipt of m>dical relief only were very 
few. On Ist July there were 71 out-door paupers in 
receipt of medical relief only; next year they increased 
to 170; the number was 156 the year after that; then 
106, 134, 278, and 197. I then began to wake the 
guardians up about it, and it is now going down a little 
again. On the Ist January, which is taking a winter 
month, the number in 1900 were 212, 238 the next year, 
and then in succeeding years 207, 131, 224, 336 and 248. 
If you were to take the numbers relieved during six 
months, they would be ten times as many. Those figures 
are only for one day. 


5090. Is medical relief ever given on loan ?—I have Infrequency 
brought that before them, but hardly anything is given °f loan relief. 


on loan in my district. At Swansea they have tried to 
do it of late; I do not know with what success, but 
practically it has not been done hitherto. 


5091. Do you find that in most of your unions they 


have a scale of relief ?—Yes, I think go. 


5092. Could you putin one or two typical scales of relief Seale of relief 
for country and town unions—I do not mean at this 12 Wales. 


moment, but could you send them to the Secretary ?— 
They do not confess that they have a scale. “ We treat 
them on their own merits,” is a very favourite expression 
with a board of guardians; whether it is always acted 
up to is another thing, but that is their expression and 
they will not confess to a scale. Widows have a scale, 
but that varies; in one or two country unions it is still 
a rate of Is. for each child, but it is generally Is. 6d. ; 
and in one or two of the urban town districts it is 2s. a 
child, with nothing for the widow if she is able-bodied, 
unless her circumstances warrant it. The treatment of 
the old people varies very much in urban districts. Take 
a union like Cardiff; there you cannot get a hous under 
double what you p1y in a typical Welsh district, where 
a cottage is to be had for £5 a year or £4—such cottages 
as they do have; whereas a person in Cardiff for one 
room has to pay 4s. 6d. per week. You cannot make 
a scale to fit that; you are obliged to give higher relief on 
these occasions. 

5093. Would the Cardiff guardians have a printed 
scale before them when they meet ?—No, nothing of that 
kind. They do not pretend to have any scale. Bat the 
relieving officers no doubt have a kind of scale, because 
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directly one old woman hears of another old woman 
getting 6d. more than she does, the second old woman’s 
relief goes up also; so it is very infectious. 


5094. Going now to paragraph 46 of your printed 
statement, am I to understand by that that you want 
to see compounding for rates abolished ?—I am not lawyer 
enough to do that, but the Assessed Rates Act has been 
the cause of great extravagance, I think. In these 
industrial centres, by far the majority of the electors 
of guardians are the very men from whose classes applica- 
tions for relief come, and they, in thousands to 
instances, pay no rates, but they pay rent. Of course 
a political economist will come to me at once and say, 
but then they have to pay, if their rates are so high, 
more rent. It is not so. You cannot alter the rent. 
There is a fixed rent of 4s. 6d. for a collier, and it does 
not go up and down with the rates at all. It is no baro- 
meter of that kind. It is always the same, and it does 
not matter to them, as I say in the statement, whether 
the rate is 5s. or 4s.—they pay just the same. Therefore 
there is no incentive to economy, and they do not feel 
where the shoe pinches if there is what you call ex- 
travagance. 


5095. Compounding for your rates is almost universal 
in this district, is it not ?—Wherever you get large collieries 
the proprietors build the cottages and rent them out and 
pay alltherates. Thatis the rule. 


5096. Do you know whether compounding is common 
in the country districts ?—I do not think so, but every 
house under £8 can compound. It is where you get rows 
of houses, with men changing their residence, that it is 
manifestly ecnvenient to be able to collect the rates from 
the proprietor, and it saves the assistant overseer a lot of 
trouble to get it out of one pocket, besides being much 
better paid in that way. I foresee all the difficulty, but 
you will get no check on extravagance until you make the 
people who spend the money feel that it comes out of their 
pocket, and not, by pulling a string, out of heaven or 
somewhere else. 


5097. Have you found that in Waks settlement ques- 
tions are much contested ?—Yes, a good deal. I think 
in the districts of cosmopolitan unions like Cardiff and 
Swansea, they agree to take a pauper and do not worry 
about his Irish settlement or his Scottish settlement very 
much, but if he belongs to a neighbouring union they en- 
force it. The clerk at Cardiff—and that is the most im- 
portant union in my district, from its varying circum- 
stances—is strongly in favour of doing away with the law 
of settlement altogether, or, at all events, of reducing it 
to the one year as I have said in my statement; but he 
says his guardians would probably not agree with it, be- 
cause when they get an expensive pauper they like to 
send him off to another union. 


5098. Do you think it would make much difference in 
Wales if settlement was abolished ?—I think there is a 
good ceal of very unnecessary expenditure about it, even 
in Wales. 


5099. Do you think any particular type of union would 
gain very much, and any particular type of union would 
lose very much, if settlement was abolished ?—In port 
towns like Cardiff and Newport, where sailors come in 
who are very often permanently disabled, and are thus 
thrown on the hands of the unions, there might be 
some hardship; but even then I would make it a rule 
to a great extent that where the tree. falls there it should 
lie. 


5100. Do you think the town unions would suffer at the 
expense of the country unions, if settlement were abolished 
—No, I do not think so. 


5101. (Miss Hill.) You were mentioning nursing 
associations ; are those voluntary bodies ?—Yes, all. 


5102. Have you many charities in Wales ?—I am sorry 
to say very few. May I be allowed to amplify that re- 
mark ? You should understand that old Wales is a very 
small part of the population of present Wales. There 
are no charities in any of the towns where the pepulations 
are of recent growth, nor in the industrial centres 
round the coal pits of Glamorganshire and the iron-works. 
There are no better class residents there, and there are 
no endowed charities of any kind, and the consequence is 
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there is no Charity Organisation Society—I wish there 
were, but I do not see how they can thrive upon nothing. 
There is a Charity Organisation Society in Cardiff, and 
there is one in Swansea, but they do little or no work, 
because they have no money to go upon. The chief 
charities are what one might call church charities 
and chapel charities, but they are not endowed in any 
way, and there is no old form of charities that you could 
organise, in order to help boards of guardians by 
transferring from one to the other ; I wish there were. 


5103. (Professor Smart.) You say that the guardians in 
the industrial districts consist very much of managers 
of works and pits, clergymen, grocers and small shop- 
keepers, and that the membership of the boards is very 
varied and very intelligent ?—Yes; but I was talking 
of the towns. The coal districts vary considerably from 
that. If you take the Merthyr board of guardians, you 
will find they are like the present House of Commons ; 
they largely consist of what I call labour members—in 
fact I found that. out in the strike of eight years ago, but 
now they are larger still in numbers. The other day 
Merthyr became a borough with a Mayor and a 
Charter and everything else, and by far the larger part of 
the councillors are purely working men, the Mayor himself 
being a working man. That will show you how they 
differ from a place like Cardiff or Swansea. They differ 
everywhere in that way. I was talking rather of Swansea, 
Newport, Cardiff and that kind of place, when I used the 
words you have just quoted, and not so much of the coal 
district. 


5104. I take it that among Welsh guardians there is a 
much more intimate knowledge of the people than is 
usually the case ?—Much more, in the typical Welsh 
union. As I say, they would be fit for Elberfeld if they 
would only tell the whole of what they do know—some- 
times they keep a little back. 


5105. Is this due to the more clannish feelings of the 
Welsh, or is the social life of all classes in Wales more on an 
equality ?—I think the latter is the case in the towns, 
but in the mountainous and thinly populated. districts 
there is a clannishness amongst the people, and each valley 
almost is different from the next valley, and they have 
their own individuality—there is a long Welsh word for 
that, but I will not trouble you with it. But the people 
know each other, and help each other to a certain extent. 
When they get so poor that they cannot help each other, 
then the guardian comes and says, “I will get you a half- 
a-crown at the Board.” Mind you, that half-a-crown is 
worth 5s. or 6s. here ; you must always bear that in mind. 
There is a tendency to subsidise what little these old 
people have, which springs from an intimate knowledge 
of their family concerns; that is in the typical Welsh 
unions. 

5106. In the rural districts you say farmers form a large 
proportion of the guardians ?—Yes, they do, in the rural 
districts certainly. 


5107. And they are likely to be intimately acquainted 
with the people of the district ?—Certainly. 

5108. Am I right in saying that it is this intimate 
knowledge that makes outdoor relief better guarded in 
Wales than it could be anywhere else ?—Yes ; that is 
always barring the cosmopolitan parts of Wales. You 
mean the Welsh parts of Wales, I take it ? 

5109. May I ask if you are a Welshman ?—No, I am 
not; I am an East Anglian. 


5110. How many inspectcrs have you under you?— 
None. 
5111. Are any of your assistants Welsh ?—No. 


5112. Do you feel your inability to speak Welsh your- Disadvan- 
self to be a hindrance ?—I do certainly—not so much tages of 
speaking as understanding all that is going on when they In-pector’s _ 
do not want me to understand. I know a little about 1gnorance of 


Welsh and I can speak to an old woman in a workhouse 
but I cannot make a speech; and if they do not want 
me to understand it is hke a person using a foreign 
language before you—you may be able to speak French 
pretty well, but a couple of Frenchmen can talk so 
that you cannot understand a word that they say. 
There is where I should like to come in, but I cannot. 
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sentiment 5113. I suppose the prejudice agairst going to the 
wgainst workhouse is very great ?—It is, still they get in there, 


ate the and then they wonder that it is so comfortable. 
vorkhouse. 
= 5114. Is that as great in the industrial districts as in 


the rural districts ?—They say so, but then that is to get 
the outdoor relief. I do not think there is the same 
disinclination on the part of guardians to make use of the 
workhouse in the unions which have large workhouses. 
They say they could not possibly maintain these 
people outside under 7s. a week at the very least ; and 
there are hundreds of these men with little or nothing 
to do. 


5115. Is that the reason why a strict workhouse test 
could not be applied in Wales ?—Yes, and I hope it never 
will be. 


‘eatures of 5116. Is there a large number ot small farmers in Wales ? 
aden —Yes. 
ales. 


’ 5117. Very small farmers ?—Yes; and some of them 
get relief when they become so old that they cannot look 
after their little holdings. They pass the holding on to 
a son who may have a young wife, and make it 
over to him ; then it becomes the son’s, and he and his 
wife begin again, and these old people get relief sometimes. 
I do not mean to say there are many such cases, but you 
must remember they have been living worse than a labour- 
ing man all their lives, and bringing up families too. 
They would be a lesson to some of the unemployed. 


_ 5118. I suppose these are mostly grazing and sheep 
farmers 7—Yes. They all have a field which has a bit 
of potatoes and a bit of turnips and a bit of green-stuff 
on it, and then the rest is grass for cows and there is 
a little sheep run; they generally have a mountain for 
that, which is the most paying thing of the lot. 


5119. Are they so small that you would describe 
them as crofters ?—Very often thirty acres is about 
the size of these small hill farms with a bit of a run for 
the sheep, with little houses built up against the side 
of the mountain, with the wet all coming in—damp walls, 
no ventilation, no place to put a sick person, pig-styes 
and everything against the back of the house, no drain- 
age away, and yet in the most picturesque lovely 
spots you can conceive. I am speaking now of parts 
in North Wales especially. 


5120. I hear that in Wales agricultural wages are 
high ?—That depends on the nearness to the industrial 
centres. They are high in counties like Glamorganshire, 
Breconshire, and Carmarthenshire, where they are near 
what they call the “works.” That is a large question. 
In typical Wales there are very few labourers. There 
1s the “ hwsmon” who is engaged by the six months 
of the year for so much and his food. If he is a bachelor, 
that is all very well, but if he is a married man the food 
goes into him and not into his wife and children, and he 
has only 10s. a week to send his wife and children 
who may be living somewhere else. 


5121. Is “ hwsmon ” a Welsh word ?—The “‘ hwsmon ”? 
is the house-man, or head man. He looks after all the 
other men on the place. A most interesting description 
of Wales was given by Mr. L. Thomas before the Agri- 
cultural Commission. His description will tell you all 
about it. It is as good as a novel to read. 


utdoor 5122. May I refer you to paragraph 33 in your State- 
elief ment, and ask you what you mean by saying that the 
ey Friendly Societies Act is but a premium on rotten clubs ? 
baer —That is open to comment, I admit. Rotten clubs are 


eir effect on NOt clubs like the Manchester Unity, but break-up clubs 


nstable and small village clubs. Directly they get a few old 
enefit men on them, they break up and send the old men adrift 
lubs, etc. and start again. Those are rotten clubs which only 


give their people 2s. 6d. a week, or something like that, 
and those clubs get more benefit out of this Act than a 
good sound club which gives more than 5s. a week that 
is put in the Act. The section is read by the guardians 
in this way—that if the poor person gets 5s. you have 
got to consider that in the relief. What the Act really 
says—only I do not press it at all, because I never approved 
of it—is that after 5s. you shall begin to take account, 
but that the 5s. of club relief shall not be taken into 
consideration. I say that if the Manchester Unity, 
of the Hearts of Oak, or the Foresters, or that kind of 
club, want to do well in a place ‘they will do better 
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where the boards of guardians are strict than where they Mr. Francis 
are slack, and that it would be well if boards of guardians Thomas 
would recognise good clubs by ordering the workhcuse Bircham. 
in bad cases instead of giving them out-relief. That is 6 Mar. 1906 
the difference that should be made—the workhouse for” “*™ : 
the fellows who have not got a club or who have a bad 
club, and the out-relief for the person who belongs to a 
good club if his relief from the club is not sufficient. 
That is where I say the boards of guardians could back 
up the good clubs. I speak of ‘‘rotten” clubs, and they 
are rotten—there is no other word for these small break-up 
clubs. 





5123. I understand that it is rather usual for well-off Unstable 
people to subscribe to these clubs as a kind of charity Benefit 
and without any intention of coming on them ?—Cer- Clubs. 
tainly ; I do myself, and so do lots of people. 


5124. That is why the rotten clubs subsist, is it not ? 
—I do it as an example to the place I live in, so that 
other people may belong to them; but I am specially 
exempted from the benefits. I have subscribed to the 
Miners’ Provident Society though I am not a miner. 
I subscribe to the club in my district, and there are 
a good many of my neighbours who do subscribe also, and 
I think it is very legitimate to help the good clubs in that 
way. The club I subscribe to is the Manchester Unity. 


5125. I thought you were denouncing rotten clubs ?— 
The Manchester Unity is not a rotten club. I do not 
think these people subscribe to the rotten clubs. 


5126. I thought you were speaking of rotten clubs 
entirely, and that you meant clubs that could not pay 
what they undertake to pay unless they are assisted by 
subscriptions from people who never intend to come 
on the club, so that you, for example, in subscribing to 
them would be fostering a very bad system ?—No. Ithink 
the clubs I have in my mind are rotten in any way you 
look at them, whether or not you include what they get 
from chance local help and from people who do not intend 
to participate in the benefits (but I do not think they do 
get such help). I think the people who want to help 
clubs by voluntary subscriptions help the good clubs as 
a rule and not the rotten clubs. By a rotten club I mean 
@ club that will only give 2s. 6d. a week, and will break 
up directly it is getting a little low in its funds and begin 
again. 


‘ 5127. Do you find that insurance is increasing in Wales Assurance in 
with good offices like the Prudential for example ?—No,I Wales and 
do not believe it is, but it is impossible to get figures to “fect thereon 
give evidence upon. As I have told you, I went to the Workiness 
Registrar of Friendly Societies but could get no figures. Compensa- 


ion Act. 
5128. Cannot you get any figures about the Prudential > ae bes 


for example ; I thought they were well known ?—I could 
get them with regard to Cardiff, because one of the leading 
guardians there is the head manager of the Prudential 
in that district. 


5129. I rather understand, but I am not sure, that the 
subscriptions to the Prudential are increasing, and I 
cannot quite make out how that is reconcilable with your 
suggestion that the Workmen’s Compensation Act has 
had a deleterious effect on Friendly Societies ?—Do you 
call the Prudential a strict Friendly Society ? 


5130. No, but it is part of the same movement; a 
Friendly Society insurance and a Prudential insurance is 
very much the same thing—in both cases it is an insur- 
ance ?—I cannot give evidence upon that, but I am told 
wherever I enquire, by relieving officers and by respon- 
sible guardians, that the clubs are not kept up by the 
young men in the same way that their fathers used to 
keep them up. I wish I could give you some informa- 
tion on that; I tried my best to get it and failed. As 
to what effect the Workmen’s Compensation Act has 
had upon Friendly Societies in Glamorganshire, that 
could be got before the end of the year from the registrar. 


5131. I suppose that in many districts the bulk of Position and 
the rates is paid by property owners and companies ?— influence of 


Rhymney 

cee Tron and 
5132. Do you know anything of Rhymney ?—Not finan- Steel 

cially. Company. 


5133. But you have a general knowledge of Rhymney. 
I take it ?—Yes. 
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Mr. Francis 5134. I suppose the Iron and Steel Company there 
Thomas employs most cr the labour ?—Yes; they are colliers. 
Bircham 
t 





bee 5135. It practically has the monopoly of employment 
6 Mar. 1906. there ?—Yes. 





5136. Does it own, do you know, any property besides 
its own works and pits ?—I think the only business that 
it does is coal raising now; they have shut up the tin 
works and the steel works. 


5137. You do not know if it owns the brewery ?—Are 
you thinking of the truck business ? 


_ 5138. No; you do not know if it owns the brewery ?— 
I do not know; it may still do so. 


5139. You do not know if it owns the public-houses ? 
—No. 


5140. You do not know if it owns all the public-houses ? 
—I would rather not give evidence on that, because I 
could not swear to it. 


5141. Do you not know that it owns some hundreds 
of the colliers’ houses ?—Yes, I do know that. They 
all do that. 


5142. Then that property obviously would pay a 
very large portion of the rates ?—Yes. 


5143. Do you know if any of the officials at these works 
are on the board of guardians ?—Not so many as 
there used to be. I remember for years when the 
chairman of the Rhymney Company was _ also 
chairman of the board of guardians at Tredegar. 
The cashier used to be a member, and the very 
man in charge of the brewery and of the truck business 
was a member for years. But I do not think there are 
very many Rhymney officials on the board. now, in fact 
there are very few officials compared with what there used 
to be. 


5144. Of course these companies either directly or 
indirectly would have a great influence on the whole 
matter of poor relief ?—But these men do not form the 
majority. 


Influence of 
employers 
and property- 
owners on 
Poo Law 
adminis- 
tration. 


5145. I am thinking of the owners of property and 
employers generally ?—-They have not so much influence 
as they used to have. There is a labour majority on all 
these boards now, and the employers are not represented 
to the same extent. 


5146. Do you ever hear of any complaint being made 
of influence being brought to bear on the assessments ?— 
No, not that I could give evidence upon. The persons 
who could give evidence upon that would be the clerks 
of the assessment coanmittees and the clerks of the guar- 
dians. 


5147. Might one say that where there is a great monopo- 
list power, it is probable that it is not without influence 
if it likes to exert it ?—I do not think there are any 
monopolies now ; there used to be, no doubt. I remember 
the Bedwellty board of guardians, when the board almost 
entirely consisted of the chairmen and officials of different 
companies ; and I do not think they administered their 
poor relief arbitrarily or narrowly; I think they ad- 
ministered it as straightforwardly as it is done now, if any- 
thing, more so. I never detected any sort of unpopularity, 
and they were elected year after year. But we have 
grown different since. I do not think they used their 
monopolies unfairly with regard to Poor J.aw relief; I 
niust say that. 


5148. One would not suggest that, but one merely 
thinks that if there is a great monopolist power, it can be 
exerted if people like to exert it?—Yes; but these 
monopolies do not exist now. 


5149. You do not think very highly of stone-breaking as 
a financial success ?—Certainly not in the case of large 
numbers, because there results such a large accumula- 
tion of stone that it is very hard to get rid of it. 
Then it is difficult to bring it there in the first place ; 
it is only brought at a great cost, and the quarrymen 
drive up the prices when they know who is to have it. 
So, financially, it is very expensive. The returns of the 
Merthyr board of guardians would show a very great 
loss. 


5150. I think we should all agree in that. Then you 


say that in 1874 a great deal of useful work was done by 
strikers in road making and repairing/?—Yes. 


Alternatives 
to stone- 
breaking as 
labour test. 


EVIDENCE : 


5151. Is road making and repairing a possible alterna- 
tive now to the stoneyard ?—It has to be done out of 
the rates, but it is done now by rural district councils 
and urban district councils, and they would not employ 
the rates to keep men who are on strike. Their duty is 
not to relieve the destitute, or to find work out of 
the rates of their particular parish in order to relieve 


men who could go to work if they chose. That is 
why there was nothing of the kind done. Besides, 
you know, in those old times of 1874 _ the 


roads wanted making. There were no roads over the 
mountains—that is thirty years ago—but since 
then they have been made, and there is not the 
same work wanting to be done elsewhere. The reservoirs 
have all been made, and so we could not employ the 
strikers to make them. I do not know what to suggest 
instead of a stone-yard. 


5152. (Mr. Bentham.) In paragraph 21 of your state- Welsh 
ment ycu refer to the Welsh guardian as being practically Guardians 2 
the relieving officer of his parish :—Yes; to a certain unofficial 


extent that is quite true in the Welsh parishes. relieving 
officers. 


5153. In all of these parishes I suppose there will 
be a guardian, and then probably the relieving officer 
will cover the area of three or four parishes; would that 
be so ?—A good many more than that. 


5154. Therefore the guardian is more easily reached 
by the applicants than the relieving officer ?—Yes ; but, 
you should understand, there is very little urgent relief 
wanted in these districts. 


5155. I take it that in the first place the applicant 
will apply to the guardian, he being more accessible than 
the relieving officer ?—Yes, very often, unless the relieving 
officer happens to live near. 


5156. I take it from what you say that you consider 
that to be rather an evil, and that it leads to an increased 
amount of relief being given ?—That is very small. 
That is not quite regular, and it is not a principle to be 
approved of, but after all is said and done, the relieving 
officers and the guardians work very much hand-in-hand. 
We will take the case of an old woman who is getting 
relief, and who suddenly becomes sick and wants a little 
more help. The guardian would send to the doctor 
direct, without going to the relieving officer, and she or the 
guardian—the guardian himself most likely—would go off 
to the doctor and get him, rather than waste a whole day 
in getting hold of the relieving officer. 


5157. When you speak of the doctor, do you mean the 
district medical officer under the guardians ?—Yes. 


a 


5158. Would the doctor go to the old woman without 
hearing from the relieving officer ?—I think he could 
hardly refuse. 


5159. That is the common practice, is it, for the doctor 
to go without an order from the relieving officer ?—Yes, 
very often, where there are difficulties in getting at the 
relieving officer. 


Oe ee ee 


5160. The question I want to ask you particularly is, 
whether you see any way of getting over this difficulty 
of the guardian acting as a relieving officer in these areas ? 
—No, I do not, and all things considered I think it is not 
without its advantages to have the guardian in such 
districts as a sort of fifth wheel or second wheel to fall 
back upon, when the relieving officer is not available. 


> 


5161. Taken upon the whole, it is a system that works 
fairly well; is that what you mean ?—Yes, considering 
the circumstances of the country. 1 must draw your 
attention to some of these unions; I have sixteen of 
them with over 100,000 acres, and six of them with over 
150,000 acres, and that area not consisting of level 
ground where you can have railways or where you 
can drive, but of mountains and valleys. In_ those 
cases, you must depend upon a little help, unless you 
are going to an absurd expense in having a large staff 
which shall have practically nothing to do. 


i Me eg 


; ; 
5162. I see there are several chairmen of boards of Compulsory 
guardians in your district who recommend compulsory removal of 
powers being obtained for removing infirm people to infirm to the 
workhouses ; and you also recommend the same ?—Yes, workhouse. 
in certain cases. a 
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up for renewal, but the pauper is never required to Mr. Francis 
attend. Thomas 
Bircham. 


5163. Has there been some difficulty with regard to 
this class of case that makes these chairmen recommend 
this course being adopted—I mean a difficulty in the way 





of removal by means of an ambulance ?—No, I wonder 
they have not all reeommendedit. I have been in com- 
munication with them about it and have talked with 
them, and I think all the chairmen of my boards of 
guardians, if they were here to-day, would be in favour of 
compulsory removal under certain safeguards. 


5164. You mean that if all the chairmen of all the boards 
of guardians in your district had all met together they 
would have all recommended the same thing ?—I think so, 
on that point. 


5165. And on that point only ?—That is the only point 
at present under discussion, 


5166. If that were so, it shows that it is a want in 
your district ?—Yes. It is to get over the difficulties 
that exist in Wales arising out of the disinclination to go 
into the workhouse and its unpopularity. Although the 
guardians themselves—Welsh guardians as they are— 
say: here is a case that ought to be in the workhouse, they 
will not incur the unpopularity of withdrawing outdoor 
relief and they cannot compel the people to come 
into the workhouse. 


5167. What is the method adopted of removing infirm 
people to the workhouse ?—You send over a carriage, 
a cab, or a fly, the same as you would in removing people 
to the asylum. We have to drive them twenty miles in 
a fly very often to the asylum. 


5168. They do hire a decent conveyance ?—Yes, 
have a carriage and pair sometimes. 


They 


5169. Then there is no objection on that score ?— 
There is no difficulty on that score. 


5178. Then the guardians in many instances will 
never have seen the applicants at all ?—No; they rely 
upon the guardians who put them on the list first. But 
that is not the case with unions like Cardiff or Merthyr, 
etc; that is the case in the Welsh unions. 


5179. My question applies to the urban areas; I know 
the difficulty in the country areas ?—If you apply your 
question to the urban areas, they do require it. 
Merthyr every applicant for renewal of relief who can go 
appears before the board on the renewal of relief every 
three months, and in a good many other unions too ; 
but at Pontypridd they do not, and that is one of the 
highly pauperised unions in my district—and it is the 
richest too. 


5180. Is there any system for the revision of cases in Revision of 
these larger unions ?—They are all revised every half relief lists. 


year, but, as I said, I do not believe in that revision ; I 
believe it is much better to make it come automatically 
in the way that I mentioned this morning. 


5181. What kind of revision is it ?—All the cases are 
put off till the end of the half-year. Then they come up 
for renewal and have to be signed in the application and 
report book by the chairman. Questions are asked, and 
the guardians can be present if they like, but unless 
there is any alteration, the cases are initialled as a 
matter of course. There is very little interest taken in 
going into the cases, because the guardians say they know 
them so well already; but that is not right. 

5182. That is not what I mean by revision; that is 
simply renewing the cases again ?—That is all. 





5183. Is there no system of revising cases in between Crogg. 
the period for which relief is granted, on possibly a cross- visitation of 
visitor’s report, or something of that sort ?—No. Cross paupers. 
visiting is what I would like to see in a populous union, 
and that is what I have recommended. We shall have 
@ cross-visitor in Newport, but I have failed to get one 
in Cardiff. I should like to have this interim visiting 
very much. 


5170. (Mr. Nunn.) I suppose the difficulty is more 
felt in a very sparsely-populated country of leaving 
persons who are unable to look after themselves practi- 
cally without any assistance, than it is in a populous 
centre like London or Cardiff ?—I would rather trust to 
to the kindness of a Welsh neighbour, although he was a 
quarter of a mile off, than I would to that of the next- 
door neighbour in Soho, or some place like that. 


nblication 5171. (Mr. Bentham.) Would you recommend that 

f relief lists. boards of guardians should publish the names of recipients 
of relief ?—They do not do it; they left off that years 
ago. They used to put up a list at the church door and 
many other places, but I never see it done now. 


5184. Does it not exist in any of these unions ?—No, 
it does not exist in a single union in my district. I wish 
it did in the populous unions. 


5185. You say there are no scales of relief in existence Rules 
that you know of ; but do any of the unions have regula- adopted by 
tions to guide their own relief committees in dealing with guardians as 





are taken into consideration 1—Yes. 


5174. And if the relieving officer visits the case fre- 
quently ?—Yes, but they do not always. 


5175. Do they make a practice of that ?—They do not 
always do it, but I always call their attention to it. I 
have seen a great improvement of late years in the way 
relieving officers keep their books. I can only go to a 
board of guardians once or twice a year, and when my 
back is turned the guardians may cease to take notice 
of what I have said. It is a very difficult matter to 
know what to do, particularly when you get an old 
relieving officer who may be otherwise very good, but who 
is a bit slack in his book-keeping. I wish these books were 
kept better, because as I said this morning I think all the 
information you want will be found in them. 


5176. Do you find that the relieving officers in the 
urban areas keep a proper index of all the cases ?—I do not 
think they do ; that is where the case paper system would 
come in, no doubt. If they kept a proper alphabetical 
index to the application and report book, I think it 
would be a great help. 


5177. Do the guardians insist upon the applicants 
who are able to appear coming before the board on every 
occasion of renewal of relief ?—Not in every case in 
every union by any means, but they do in the town 
unions. In many unions the old cases on the list come 


429. 


: 5172. Do you often sit with the boards when they are F 
men ie granting relict 27—Yes. ‘ the cases of relief ?—Yes, I think it is understood ' relief. 
tuardians in that if so-and-so wants more than 3s. there would have 

ranting 5173. Do they examine the application andreport book to be some special reason for it. In some unions when 

elief. with the object of ascertaining if all the circumstances they get to seventy years of age they go up 6d., and 


when they get to eighty they go up a shilling, and if they 
get to near a hundred, why they get anything they like; 
but they do go up by decades. Of course if they are 
delicate or ill, they get more relief according to their 
necessities. There is, however, no fixed scale, further 
than what they recognise amongst themselves in each 
union as enough for that class of person. 


5186. I do not mean particularly a scale, but I meant 
regulations to guide the guardians as regards the class 
of case they could give relief to ?—Every board of 
guardians has printed by-laws which say that no person 
is to be relieved who lives in a house unfit for health, 
or who has relatives able to maintain him, whetker 
morally or legally liable. “ All these good intenticns 
have gone to pave the board-rooms of boards of guardians, 
and there they are still, but, as I say, they are not 
strictly adhered to. 


5187. Do you say that you have drafted a set of 
regulations ?—I did not myself draft them, but with 
the consent of the guardians they were drawn up. 
No doubt I was present originally, and I find that they 
are practically the same as are being adopted in many 
unions in other districts. 


5188. Do youdraw the attention of the guardians to the 
fact that they are not adhering to these regulations ?— 
Yes, often. I point to the rule, but it is no good. I 
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Mr. Francis GQvaw their attention to the rule about the houses, but 
as they say, ‘‘ Where are they to go to? ™ 
Bircham. 





5189. Do you find that the charitable agencies are 
6 Mar. 1096. increasing in their usefulness in any of these large areas ?— 

—.,, I am sorry to say there are very few in Wales, even in 
the big towns. I never heard of much co-operation 
between the boards of guardians and the charitable 
agents in my district. There is no charitable organisation 
whatever worth speaking of, and there is no sort of 
intercommunication that I know of between the guardians 
and their relieving officers on the one hand and the 
charitable societies on the other, further than that it may 
come to a relieving officer’s notice that a person gets 
something out of some local charity and he goes and 
makes inquiries. 


Relief in 
Wales and its 
effect on 
charity, 


5190. Then really Poor Law relief is expected to meet the 
whole of the needs of the poverty of the area ?—It does, 
except at Christmas time and in the winter, when each 
of the churches and chapels subscribes a little, and they 
generally would have enough to meet the winter difficulty 
if it were not for this scare about unemployment. 


5191. Do you think administration on the part of the 
guardians has had any effect upon the charitable instincts 
of the people ?—I am not sure that a very strict board of 
guardians, absolutely refusing relief to people who require 
it, might not have driven these people into the arms of the 
public and then the public might have started charity to 
maintain them. But I do not see much proof of it in 
Wales at all. People want everything out of the rates 
now; they want the poor relief, and everything else. 
That is the tendency—to draw upon the rates. However 
strict the guardians may wish to be, it is the opinion of the 
public that the rates should maintain such and such a 
person, and that it is the proper fund to look to. Iam 
afraid that damps charity. 


F* 5192. Then you think the tendency is towards more 
dependence on the rates for everything ?—Yes. I think 
be who runs may read. 


5193. There is one point in paragraph 37 that I do not 
quite understand. With regard to the Miners’ Provident 
Society, I think you said that the society gave better 
advantages than even the men get under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act ?—Yes, certainly. That is obvious 
from the authorised scheme of the Socisty, which I now 
hand in. (See App. Vol. I. (A), No. X (C).) 


Cause of 
decline of 
Miners’ 
Provident 
Society. 


5194. Still the society is decreasing; how do you 
account for its decreasing ?—It is a party thing altogether. 
Before 1898 the colliers did not belong to the Federation ; 
now, nine-tenths of them, I was going to say, belong to the 
Federation. They joined together and with the employer 
formed a sliding scale committee, and, in connection with 
that, there was the Miners’ Provident Society; then in 
1898 that broke up. An agitation was got up, and the 
men joined the Federation, and ever since then by far 
the greater majority belong to the Federation, and the 
Federation only recognise the Acts of Parliament that are 
in force and will not allow their men to contract out of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. ‘Lherefore, the men, in 
case of an accident, are dealt with entirely under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and they must abide by 
it. If they choose to belong to the Miners’ Provident 
Society they could get better terms than they get under 
the Act itself. 


5195. (Professor Smart.) But they would have to leave 
the Federation ?—No. There are 17,000 still who have 
clung to the Society. ‘These workmen are very strong, 
and although they belong to the Federation for all other 
purposes, they will not give up that. They are quite 
right, and their leaders ought to stick to that kind of thing 
too. 


5196. (Mr. Bentham.) I rather gather from what you 
state that you do not approve of an out-door labour 
test ; is that so ?—No, but I think it ought to be worked 
in combination with the Out-Door Retief Prohibitory 
Order. Financially, the labour test was a failure, because 
so many had to break the stone, and it was so badly 
managed. 


Efficacy of 
outdoor 
labour test. 


5197. Of course you cannot expect a labour yard to 
be a financial success, can you ?—No, ut still I thought 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


there was a good deal more waste than might have been 
if it had been better managed. A financial success it 
will never be, but if you get rid of the pauperism, that 
is your success—not in making money, of course. 


5198. Then the effectiveness of a labour yard is shown 
by the decrease in the number who avail themselves 
of it ?—So far as the test goes; but I think you ought 
to put the men themselves who are responsible for all 
this misery to some sort of work, instead of their looking 
on with their hands in their pockets while you feed their 
women and children. 


5199. Do you prefer the labour test rather than the 
urgent necessity plea ?—Yes, certainly; the latter is 
no test. As I say, the poor people who are thrown out of 
employment owing to the strike, but through no fault 
of their own, you are obliged to put through a test. 


5200. When there are no labour yards in existence in 
the unions in your area, are there any able-bodied people 
who are heing relieved under the urgent necessity plea 
who you think ought not to be relieved ?—In a case of 
sickness only, do you mean ? 


5201. Are any able-bodied people getting out-door p jio¢ to 
relief on the plea of urgent necessity on behalf of some apie. bodied 
member of their family ?—Now and then they may get men under 
relief just for. one week, and then it is tided over. the guise of 


“sudden an 
5202. Are not cases renewed week by week ?—No, urgent 


they are not renewed week by week. In the six months necessity.” 
of which I have the figures before me the total number 

of people in all Wales relieved for want of work was 237— 

that is in fifty-three unions. 


5203. That might be so on paper, but as these unions 
are all under the Prohibitory Order, I want to know 
whether you find that out-door relief is really granted to 
people who are able-bodied, on the plea of urgent neces- 
sity in the case of some members of the family ?—Not 
to any appreciable extent, except in cases of sickness. 
Of course if there is sickness, then relief can be given to 
an able-bodied person. 


_ §204. Even if the sickness might be the sickness of a 
member of the family and not of the head of the family ? 
—Yes, that is perfectly legal. I.can give you the numbers 
and you may take these numbers as being quite accurate. 
The adult males relieved on account of their own sick- 
ness were over 2,000, the adult males relieved on account 
of the sickness of a member of the family or in the case 
of a funeral were 200, and the adult males relieved on 
account of want of work were 237. 


5205. In those cases where it is given because of the 
sickness of a member of the family, do you ever check 
the amount of relief that is given to that household for 
that purpose ?—No. ; 


5206. Then you really do not know whether relief 
is given to a whole family on the pretext that is being 
given for a sick member of the family ?— Of course 1 
check it if 1 see sons who are living at hcme and who 
are working and earning wages. I often draw the atten- 
tion of the guardians to that, and say: Have you takea 
that into full consideration? Very often they go into it 
then, and find that they have not; or when I draw their 
attention to it they might say: Yes, but “here is this 
reason or that reason; and so on. All the members of 
the family who are living at home and earning wages 
are down in the application and report book. They would 
not go to the relatives living away, for temporary cases of 
sickness. 


5207. What. I want to get at by these questions is 
whether they get behind the Out-door Relief Prohibitory 
Order on the plea of urgent necessity, and grant relief 
to exactly the same class of cases that it would be granted 
to in a union which is under the Out-door Relief Regu- a 
lation Order, and do it in those cases minus an employ. ; 
ment test ?—-They cannot do it for more than one week, 
that is till the next board day. 


5208. According to law, cannot they do it ?— That is oj 
so, and they do not do it. 1 have often had to check a | 
relieving officer for doing it for that one week. That 
led to a lot of relief at Llanelly during the bad times, 
because the relicving officer was under the impression 
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that he could, without visiting a case, give relief for one 
week pending the board day to pretty well any man 
who asked him. I found he was doing a lot of harm, and 
I was gibbeted in “ Truth” for the advice that I gave 
him. It is perfectly true that that led to a great deal 
of harm, and I checked it at the time and eventually 
it was stopped. IT do not think it is done now at all, 
except that there may be cases of sickness in which it is 
done under the rose, that is, where there is not very much 
sickness and there is a want of work; but I do not know 
about that. 


5209. In your district the rate of pauperism seems 
to be decreasing, and yet the average is higher than in 
other parts of the country which are under the Out-door 
Relief Regulation Order. I have wondered whether you 


would say that there ought to be a less rate of pauperism 


in the unions which are under the Out-door Relief Pro- 
hibitory Order than iv the unions which are under the 
Out-door Relief Regulation Order ?—I think there ought. 
Do I gather from you that you think the Out-door Relief 
Prohibitory Order is, by being a little stricter, likely to be 
abused and not carried out in its entirety ? 


5210. Yes, in order to get exactly the same advantages 
that are gained under the Out-Door Relief Regulation 
Order ?—It is for that reason that I made the suggestion 
in my statement. I want one order for all unions, com- 
bining the good points of the Regulation Order, of the 
Prohibitory Order, and of the Out-door Labour Test 
Order, in one. — 


5211. For the simple reason that you think that the 
Out-Door Relief Prohibitory Order is not prohibitory ; 
is that it?—-No. There are differences in the two, but 
they might be made the same. If you have the Out-Door 
Relief Prohibitory Order, that prohibits you from doing 
anything until you have got the Out-door Labour Test 
Order given you. When you have got that, then it 
reduces you pretty well to the same position as if you 
had the Out-Door Regulation Order. I prefer the Out- 
Door Regulation Order myself, but still I think you might 
have a combination of the merits of both, adding the Out- 
Door Labour Test Order to them. 


5212. (Mrs. Webb.) In reference to paragraph 34 you 
say the Workmen’s Compensation Act has resulted in 
throwing elderly men out of work, as I gather ?—Yes, 
certainly. ; 


5213. Have you ascertained whether the average 
age of persons in employment under the Act has actually 
been lowered ?—No, I have not ascertained that. 


5214. You have no knowledge of it ?—Not actual 


knowledge. 


5215. Have you any reason to suppose that the average 
age of persons actually in employment in mines under 
that Act has been lowered ?—Yes, decidedly. You have 
nothing to do but to go round the workhouses and see 
the increase in the number of inmates, and what class 
they belong to. If you question the men, they will tell 
you, “I cannot get employment because I am this, that, 
and the other.” It is a common by-word in the whole 
district. 
Society the evidence given before the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Workmen’s Compensation Act* by Mr. Owen 
and the different labour leaders of the society will tell 


~ you how they got turned out of these pits that are under 


the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


5216. But you have not got actual statistical informa- 
tion on the subject ?—No, I should not believe it if I had. 


5217. You would not believe it ?—I should not believe 
statistics. It is almost impossible to get accurate statis- 
tics. 


5218. If you found that in those mines the average age 
had not been actually lowered, would you not consider 
that fact of any account in expressing an opinion as to 
whether the Act had resulted in lowering the age ?—I 
do not want to be told about that. I know it has resulted 
in people being turned out of the pits. Whether the 
average age has been affected I really cannot tell. 
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5219. Statistics would not count, and they would have 
no effect on your opinion ?—Not so much as on some 
people perhaps. I may state that my remarks do not 
refer only to men working underground, but outside 
labour as well. 


5220. I notice that in two unions you say that “ the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act has resulted in a con- 
siderable increase to the permanent list of paupers.” I 
turn to the figures, and I find that taking the two unions 
you specially stigmatise, one has actually decreased in 
pauperism since the Act came into operation, and the other 
is stationary. That would not affect your opinion ?— 
That is in total numbers, not in men, is it not ? 


5221. No; in men between forty-five and sixty ?—I 
do not go so low as that ; over fifty I should say. There 
are a large number at Merthyr and Bedwellty, and the 
workhouses are so full that they are obliged to relieve the 
people out-door just now, but they are building a new 
workhouse. They are now going to send a lot of men to 
Pontypool. That has all occurred since Ladyday, 1905. 


5222. Would you be prepared to say that since the 
coming in of the Act in 1897 the number of men, say, over 
40—— ?—I did not say over forty. 


5223. What do you say then, over fifty ?—I would say 
over fifty. 


5224. Had actually increased ?—Certainly. 


5225. But you have no statistics to 


prove that 7— 
No, I have no statistics here. 


5226. Is it not rather odd that the total amount of 
pauperism has actually gone down in spite of the fact 
that this particular class of pauper has increased ?— 
Gone down where ? 


5227. It has gone down in the whole district ?—You 
must not take the whole district. Thatis where statistics 
mislead you. 


5228. It has gone down in one of the unions which 
you specially mention, Bedwellty ?—Are you referring to 
in-door paupers ? 


5229. In Bedwellty it has gone down from 3-1 to 2°8 
in exactly the decade in which the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act has been operative ?—Ten years ago they were 
very bad. 


5230. Still there are the statistics ?—Go and look at the 
pauperism in Bedwellty at the present moment. It is 
considerably above what it was even on the 25th March 
last. 


5231. Then we have not got the latest statistics ?—No. 
The statistics on this table are for 1905 compared with 
1895. 


5232. And in 1897 the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
came in force ?—Yes, but then it was amended in 1900, 
I think you will find. 


5233. Still for five years it has been operative, and in 
spite of that fact in one of the unions which you specially 
signalise the pauperfism has: gone down ?—It is in bad 
times when you find the bad effect of it, and we have not 
had bad times till now. 


5234. Then, as a matter of fact, it has not increased 
pauperism ?—What has not ? 


5235. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, because the 
pauperism has not increased ?—You think so. 


5236. (Mr. Bentham.) Has not the population in- 
creased rather largely ?—Here are the figures; the 
population was 64,000, and it is 85,000 now, I daresay. 


5237. (Mrs. Webb.) But still the rate per thousand 
has actually gone down ; I want to get the facts ?—You 
cannot expect me to give the facts; they can only be 
supplied by colliery proprietors and owners. 


5238. We have this fact, which is writ very large, that 
the pauperism has fallen from 3:1 to 2:8, yet you say 
that pauperism has been increased by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act ?—Yes, and if you will go to the 
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Mr. Francis Bedwellty workhouse and the Merthyr workhouse you that point of view, I can assure you. Out of 63,700 people 





Thomas will agree with me. relieved, there were not 11,000 who were males. 
Bircham. 

6 ; po 5239. Then we ought to have a loose impression rather 5248. May I ask what was the point of deploring the 
Mar. 1906. than a statistic ?—Very well; you can call it a loose im- COllapse of the medical provident movement in its relation 


pression if you like. 


5240. May I call your attention also to the statistics 
of your mining unions. I notice that out of fifty of your 
unions, twenty-four are classified as principally mining ; 
during this decade between 1897 and 1906, which is the 
exact decade in which the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
has been in operation, fourteen of those unions have 
actually decreased in pauperism, seven are stationary, 
and only three have increased. Does that bear out your 
contention that the Workmen’s Compensation Act has, 
as a matter of fact, increased pauperism ?—I can only 
say what I see, and what I hear when I ask questions. I 
go round the Merthyr workhouse, and I go round the 
Bedwellty workhouse, and I see the large increase in the 
number of men who can do something, but not much, 

. and they all tell me the same thing. I am perfectly con- 
vinced of what I say, and everyone in the district will tell 
you the same thing—working men, all the relieving 
officers, and everyone else. I am not prepared with 
figures to show how many men have been dismissed 
because they have got a few grey hairs and all that kind 
of thing ; but it is the case. They are not all miners. 


5241. Do you think it likely that the official of the 
Miners Federation would say the same thing ?—I do not 
know what it is likely that the Miners’ Federation would 
say. How can I know? I very much approve of the 
men belonging to the Federation. I do not say that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was not an absolute 
necessity ; I only say one of the effects of it—and they 
cannot all be good—is the increase in pauperism amongst 
that class of men who could do some work, and who are 
even now kept on in the pits which are under the Miners’ 
Provident Society. 


5242. But you still assert that there has been an actual 
and positive increase in the amount of male pauperism 
over fifty since the Workmen’s Compensation Act came 
into force ?—I should say there was no doubt about that. 


5243. (Dr. Downes.) I should like to ask whether it is 
not possible that an increase in a particular class of paupers 
may be co-incident with a decrease in the total number 
of paupers ?—Quite so; cela va sans dire. 


5244. (Mrs. Webb.) That would be a statistic for us 
to find out ?—A statistic is a dreadful thing to go by. 


5245. (Mr. Nunn.) With regard to guardians dealing 
with the poverty of their district, you said there were no 
charitable agencies in your area, but did I understand 
you to say that the guardians dealt with cases of poverty 
as distinguished from cases of pure destitution ?—I do 
not think destitution is in it now; it never was much. 
As I said before, it is a very hard word to define. Destitu- 
tion is no longer the first necessity for relief; poverty is 
really the thing. I do not see how you are to describe 
destitution literally. There is no doubt about it that 
in Wales relief is given in aid of small wages, as, for 
instance, where a poor woman living alone can earn only 
a few shillings a week; it is all taken into account, and a 
little relief is given her in addition. There is no doubt 
about that. You might call that poverty, but it would 
be destitution if it were not for that half-a-crown a week. 


5246. But the guardians are unwilling on the whole to 
exercise the test of destitution by offering the house ?7— 
I should not offer the house to those cases at all. I think 
the system works very well in the typical parts of Wales. 
It is capable of being riddled to holes from any political 
economist’s point of view, but it works very well, and I 
think it is better than any substitute you could put for it. 
It utilises the intimate knowledge of the local guardian, 
and there is very little jobbery with it, I really think. 


5247. In the country parts I understand it is very largely 
a matter of relieving a widow or an old person ?—And 
so it is throughout all my district. If you will take the 
return of my poor, you will see that the proportion of 
women and children to the total who are relieved is more 
than three-fourths. It is a very inteyésting return from 


to the poor law ?—I really do not think there were ever 
any médical funds—certainly there were no registered ones 
for I enquired about that in Cardiff and Swansea. There 
are no registered medical relief societies in Wales that I 
know of. 


5249. Does not the Miners’ Provident Society give Scope and 
sick benefit ?—That is not a medical relief society. It constitutio 


is only intended to deal with accidents. of Miners’ 
Provident 
5250. But surely it gives sick benefits ?—No. There Society. 


is an old age pension fund attached to it, but they have 
not got money enough to deal with more than 100. That 
book of the Miners’ Provident Society is very interesting. 
It puts you aw courant with all the questions that Mrs. 
Webb asked so much about, and it gives the figures. 


5251. I notice that that is considerably subsidised not 
only by employers’ associations, but by private indi- 
viduals on rather a large scale ?—Yes, but it is a drop 
in the ocean when you have an explosion or anything like 
that. The members are connected with coal works and 
people feel their conscience smiting them when they live 
up in London. They may remember that they have got 
little works down in Wales which they get a little income 
from, and it is perhaps as a sort of conscience money that 
they subscribe to that society; but they do not do it 
nearly so much as they ought. 


5252. (Mrs. Webb.) Might I ask whether the Miners’ 
Provident Fund is not practically a branch of the Liberty 
and Property Defence League ?—I cannot say. 


5253. (Mr. Nunn.) Isee that the proprietors subscribed 
£8,900, life members between £4,000 and £5,000, and 
honorary members about £6,600 a year ?—Yes. The 
honorary members include a lot of people who, as I say, 
feel they ought to give something, but are not called upon 
legally to do it. ' 


5254. That is a very different proportion to the honorary 
members of such a society as the Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows or the Foresters ?—Yes, but you could not 
expect anyone but those connected with the coal trade in 
South Wales to subscribe to that society. 


5255. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) You put down as one of Insanitary 
the great causes of pauperism in your own district in euro 
Wales insanitary surroundings of various kinds, do you ermine: 9 
not ?—Yes, but I think that is not confined to Wales pauperism. 


at all. 


5256. Would you add drink as one of the other con 
tributing causes ?—There is no doubt about that, to a 
certain excent, but drink does not account for every- . 
thing. F 

5257. A good many workhouses in your district are 
very small ones, are they not ?—A great many. 


5258. Are they old buildings, principally ?—Yes, but K 
they have all been modernised to a great extent, except 
those hopeless little ones which it is no good doing any- 
thing to, they are so very small. 


5259. The quality of master that you would get in a Typeof 
workhouse of that kind would be, I suppose, not of a workhouse 
very high class ?—No, but still they are of a class that vai mn 
the guardians come from themselves in those typical aes: ae 
districts. For instance, Llanrwst has lost its old master . 
and matron, who have been there for longer than I have } 
been. They were an old couple, who knew nothing 
very much and were not able to learn very much, but they ; 
were very kind to the poor. The guardians have a very 
long list of candidates for the post, and I notice that all 
sorts of people are applying ; I do not know who they 
are, as I have not read it through. 


a 


5260. Now as to the prejudice against going into the Cause of pre- 
workhouse, which, of course, is existing everywhere ; judice agains 
has it any special force in the Welsh district of Wales, pine 
owing to the fact that removal from home surroundings “°™ a 
there means going into another valley and to an ab- = 
solutely different sort of place altogether ?—I think there - 
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is a great deal more of that feeling than there is in most 
parts of England. I should think that probably Cumber- 
land and Westmorland would be a very similar kind of 
district ; L do net know them, but I should think they 
very likely would be. 


uestion of 5261. Would it be possible, in your judgment, to substi- 

ibstituting tute anything in the shape of an average accommodation 

mhouses for almshouse or anything of that sort for these smaller 

naller work- \orkhouses ?—No. I think they are practically the 

ign same thing. If you had almshouses under the guardians 
they would still be workhouses from the legal point of 
view. I do not know how you would substitute alms- 
houses. In the big towns where we have no charities, 
I have often thought that almshouses might be a very 
good way of dealing with the old people, instead of driving 
them into the workhouse. There are no charities or 
endowments of almshouses in Wales whatever. I should 
not be at all sorry to see some of the boards of guardians 
build places for their old people, so as to take them out 
of the workhouse where they cannot be properly classified 
and where they feel more confined ; but in the country 
I do not think you can substitute almshouses. The people 
would not use almshouses; they would rather stick to 
their old cottages, and as to the people who must come 
into the workhouse—well, it is an almshouse now and 
nothing more. 


5262. In 1egard to the sheep runs in these mountain 
districts, have you any idea on what tenure those sheep 
runs are held ?—I know that they are taken with the 
farm. I wish I had brought with me a book I was reading 
last night about the tenure of those Welsh farms. The 
sheep runs have gone with the farms for hundreds of years. 


5263. Are they not counted in the acreage of the 
farm ?—Not in the thirty acres, 


Yelsh sheep 
Ins. 


5264. Then a man would hold thirty acres and a 
sheep run ?—Yes. 


5265. The sheep run might mean a great deal ?—It 
depends. If he has a big sheep run he would be 
charged more rent for the holding. 


5266. (Dr. Downes.) Most of these farms have the 
right of turning so many sheep on to the hill, is that not 
so ?—Yes, but still some runs are much better than 


others. 
5267. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I put the question 
simply in order to account for the enormous 


acreage, and the number of small farms; you cannot 
account for that ?—These sheep runs go to a great height, 
and there is no agriculture there at all. The tops of these 
mountains are 2,000 and 3,000 feet high. 


robable 5268. (Mr. Booth.) In paragraph 31 of your statement 
Fect on you say, “‘ There are unions like those of Glamorganshire, 
auperism of part of Monmouthshire and Llanelly in Caimarthenshire 


igher which present a far different aspect”’; and in paragraph 
ag of 32 you say, “I need not trouble the Commission with 
ef. 


these unions further than to say that many of them 
have a difficult time before them.” As a matter of 
fact that is very interesting to us, because, as Mr. Phelps 
has mentioned, the figures we have do not I think show 
an increasing pauperism in any but one of those unions 
in recent years ?—That is quite recent. 


’ §269. Therefore I may regard what you say here, 
“that many of {nem have a difficult time before them,” 
as the main point ?—Yes. It is more difficult now 
than it has been hitherto. 


5270. You foresee difficulties 7—I foresee them, I 
think, unless they are very careful. 


5271. And the reason you foresee difficulties is that 
they are apt to bring in a new system which at first, at 
any rate, will possibly increase pauperism ?—At first, I 
think. Public opinion demands better treatment of 
the in-door poor, better sick accommodation and better 
nursing than they have had up to now, because their 
population has grown so quickly upon them, and there 
is a higher scale of individual out-door relief compared 
with what they had a few years ago. 


‘auperism in : : : 
ard 5272. On several occasions in your evidence there has 
Inion. been a sort of penalising of Cardiff I think. Although its 
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pauperism has increased in the last decade, Cardiff still Mr. Francis 





remains a not highly pauperised place if you testit by per- Thomas 
centage. The population has nearly doubled; it was 133,000 Bircham. 
in 1885 and it was 258,000 in 1905, which is an enormous 6 Mar. 1906 


increase of population that may easily bring in circum- 
stances which account for the slight upward movement 
in the percentage of pauperism. It is a little hard on 
Cardiff I think, considering that on the whole the pauperism 
is a very light percentage, that that little turn upward 
should be rubbed in against it 7—Would you not consider 
that a town whose prosperity was marked by an increase 
of population of from 117,000 to 228,000 in ten years, 
ought to show if anything a considerable decrease in 
pauperism ? 





5273. That raises a most interesting question which 
we can hardly go into now, as to whether these rapid 
increases of urban population do or do not tend to lessen 
pauperism; they may bring prosperity to some and 
poverty to others, andI think theydo. ButIdonot mean 
to ask a question on that ; I merely wish to point out that, 
tested simply by the figures we have here, Cardiff does 
not come out very badly ?—I want the percentage to 
be less, because I am perfectly certain that there might 
be some improvement there. 


5274. That it might be better ?—Yes. 


5275. Taking you, as I hope to do rather rapidly, Character- 
through the counties, in Monmouthshire you point out istics of 
that the eastern portion is agricultural; that consists, Monmouth. - 
I take it, of the unions of Abergavenny, Chepstow, and shire Unions. 
Monmouth ?—Yes, Abergavenny has now Blaenavon 
in it, which has great iron works and collieries, otherwise 
it is rural. 


5276. Then the three north-western and western 
unions, which are mainly or largely industrial, are Bed- 
wellty, Newport, and Pontypool ?—Bedwellty is entirely 
mining, Newport has a good deal of agriculture but it is 
mostly industrial, and of course it is a sea-port; and 
Pontypool too. 


5277. Then it is rather singular that the three more or 
less agricultural unions have a much higher rate of pauper- 
ism than the three which are industrial ?—They suffer 
from the old traditions. They ought not to be so high 
as they are, but still they are getting better I think; are 
they not ? 


5278. Not all of them ?—No; Chepstow is not. 


5279. Abergavenny is steadily getting worse ?—The 
Abergavenny increase is entirely due to the Blaenavon 
works. 


5280. The same thing is true to even a greater extent 
of Chepstow, is it not ?—Yes. 


5281. Chepstow has very markedly increased ?—The 
guardians there are not quite so strict with regard 
to their administration as they were; there is no doubt 
about that. 


5282. Is there any reason you can give for it ?—No. I 
go and tell them about it every year, and they are very 
pleased to see me, but they go on the same. 


5283. In speaking to the guardians of the various 
unions, do you make comparisons and point out what 
others have done, and urge them to do the same-?—I 
rather find out their own faults, than compare them with 
others. The Welsh people do not like being compared 
with other people. If I find some real blots, I bring 
them straightway before them, no matter what goes on 
in other boards. 


5284. In regard to Monmouth, where there has been a 
slight decrease in population, there has been a very 
marked decrease in the pauperism percentage, so that there 
you seem to have had success in your methods ?—Mon- 
mouth has not decreased very much. 


5285. It was 4°7 per cent. in 1885, 3°9 per cent. in 1895, 
and 3°7 per cent. in 1905; the reduction all took place 
in the first decade ?—Yes, it did. 


5286. At that time you were inspector there, were you 
not ?—Yes, and I lived in the county. 
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5287. Was there an improvement ?—There was, but 
not in the last few years. 


5288. During the ten years from 1885 to 1895 ?—Yes. 
6 Mar. 1906. They had a very good chairman ; there is a good deal in 
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— that. 
Character- 5289. Then to pass to Breconshire ; this is all purely 
Bice oe agricultural and ‘‘ Welsh,’ you say; by ‘ Welsh,” do 
ae ure you mean that the Welsh language is mainly used there ? 


—No, not in Breconshire. 


5290. But you say that, do you not ?—In Brecon and 
Builth the habits are Welsh with regard both to pauperism 
and to living, but they are not Welsh-speaking people 
there. 


5291. Then when you use the word ‘*f Welsh” in that 
instance, it does not refer to the language ?—No, not in 
Breconshire. 


5292. So when you say “‘ there are four unions all purely 

agricultural and Welsh,” you mean Welsh in their cha- 

racteristics ?—Yes ; the same kind of farms and the same 
kind of living and hiring of labour. 


5293. Crickhowell shows a very marked decrease in 
pauperism ?—Yes; but that is because of the works. 
They have got large works up there. They are 
not purely rural. They had very bad times about 1895, 
and thus relief was very high then. That was not 
owing to strikes; it was owing to bad times and de- 
pression in trade. 


5294. The decrease looks persistent, because in 1885 
it was 3°8 per cent., in 1895 3-2 per cent., and in 1905 2:1 
per cent. ?—There is what I call having over-much faith 
in statistics. These statistics are perfectiy accurate, but 
there was an exceptional reason why in 1895 their relief 
was very high, as I happen to know. Therefore that 
reduction from 3°2 to 2:1 per cent. was not a fair reduction. 
It was less than that the year before. 


5295. But ten years before it was higher ?—Yes, but 
that is an interval again. 


5296. Naturally one looks at that reduction ?—Cer- 
tainly ; but that is why I say you must find the explana- 
tion from what you know happened. I could give you 
the reason for every one of these figures if you went 
through them. 


5297. Comparing that with Hay, the conditions are 
similar, are they not ?—Yes; that is purely rural. 


5298. There the rate of pauperism has not decreased 
materially ?—No; but it is a wonder it has not. It has 
gone down from 4 to 3°2 and that for a very thinly popu- 
lated district of 9,000 people is not a bad reduction. It 
is a wretched little union as far as poverty goes. 


5299. Then you, on the whole, expect a higher percent- 
age of pauperism with a small population ?—I do, because 
everything costs more if you have a few people to employ ; 
in every phase of society I think that is the case. You 
cannot run 9,000 in the same way that you can run 90,000 ; 
you do not get the help. 


5300. It is not a question of the cost of administering 
relief, but of the number of people who demand it, and 
I do not see why the number of pecple who demand it 
should be greater if péoportion in a little than in a big 
district ?—What does that mean? Why does the 
population decrease slowly? It is because all the able- 
bodied people go away to the works instead of doing the 
agricultural work at home, and only these poor old 
people are left to be looked after. 


5301. Then we should find a proportionate increase in 
the old people ?—Yes; it is the able-bodied population 
that have disappeared. 


Conditions in 5302. Passing to Cardiganshire, Cardigan itself is a 
Cardigan- marked instance of reduction; ‘there has been a very 
shire Unions. great fall in its population and a fall in the percentage 
of pauperism from nearly 6 per cent. to a little over 
2 per cent. Can you account for that; is it due to 
improved administration ?—The circumstances of the 
unions are entirely the same, and if you knew how much 
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I have urged them to improve their administration you 
might find some reason for it. I have been a great 
number of years at them. 


5303. Where an improvement has occurred we want to 
know what are the causes, in order to see how those 
causes have been brought about ?—I think the guardians 
have been brought to understand that the stricter they 
are with the undeserving, the more freely they should 
give to the deserving. I think they look at it pretty 
well in. that way. They are getting stricter in these 
Cardiganshire unions, though Aberystwith is not nearly 
so strict as it used to be. 


5304. In Aberystwith also the population is falling ?— 
Yes. The lead works have been shut down, but they used 
to employ between 4,000 and 5,000 people. Then the 
agricultural people are going off. Otherwise, Aberyst- 
with itself has largely increased. 


5305. Then with regard to Carmarthen, there has Conditions i 
been an extraordinarily great improvement in the degree Carmarthen. 
of pauperism there, has there not ?—Yes. shire Unions 


5306. Have you anything at all to say about that ?— 
Nothing can be done, but ding-dong preaching at them 
and getting them to see things from a better point of 
view. All these unions have done great credit to the 
Board, I consider. Of course they are very poor. 


5307. Carmarthen and Llandilo Fawr in the same way, 
would you say ?—Llandilo Fawr has a great deal 
of tin plate industries now, and I should say its popula- 
tion has increased considerably. 


5308. Then Llanelly has an increased population, and 
all of these Carmarthenshire unions appear to be ex- 
tremely satisfactory, so far as the figures before us go ?— 
Yes ; [ am not otherwise than very pleased with them. 


5309. What I said about Cardiff applies to Glamorgan- Conditions i 
shire, namely, that the rate of pauperism seems to be Glamorgan- 
rather moderate, except at Neath ?—But it is going up Shire Unions 
every week. 


5310. What is the matter with Neath ?—I do not 
know, I wish you would come and cure it. 


5311. The population has increased enormously; is 
that due to coal ?—Coal, tin plates, iron, copper—in fact 
they are in a very thriving condition now. 


5312. Neath is a port too, is it not ?—It is a kind of 
port. It is about the worst port along that coast. 
Port Talbot is a better port. 


5313. Is that one of the large Boards of Guardians ?— 
No. Bridgend, Cardiff, Newport, Pontypridd and ‘ 
Swansea are the largest boards. 


5314 And not so much Neath ?—No, not so much i 

Neath. ; Blt 
5315. So that a very large Board of Guardians in that 

instance does not cause the mischief, because Pontypridd 

on the contrary has a remarkably low rate of pauperism ? 

—It is galloping in prosperity. Pontypridd is almost 

the largest union I have in Wales and it ought te 

have the least pauperism—it ought to be much less than 

Cardiff, 
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5316. There the population has doubled in twenty 
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years ?—Yes, and the latest figures you have are not 
nearly what it is now. The 204,000 is more like 220,000 
now I think. 


5317. I have it as 235,998 ‘up to 1905, but that of 
course is an estimate ?—-You have estimated it very 
correctly, I should think. 
there seems to Conditions 


Pembroke- 
shire Unions 


5318. With regard to Pembrokeshire, 
be a very depressed condition there, but it is improving? — 
I want another union there. 


5319. Haverfordwest seems to have improved, but it . 
was very bad ?—It has greatly improved. Look what: 
a place it was ten years ago—nearly five per cent. I 
consider that Wales during the last ten or twenty years 
has shown a very marked improvement. 
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onditions in 5320. The most remarkable instance comes at the end 


hayader of South Wales, in Radnorshire, at the place called 
nion. Rhayader ?—There are statistics that you must avoid, 

and that is an instance. Rhayader includes the Bir- 

mingham water works, and in 1891 there were over 
are in 3,000 Birmingham people working there. Now, they are 
stistics of 21 gone, except 800, and they will go soon. Where 
mporary Will Rhayader be then? I have had to put Rhayader 
flux of upon the top of my list as being the least pauperised. 
pulation When the waterworks were started Birmingham 
to a union. 


said to them, “Now please make us vagrant wards, 
make us a hospital, make us an infectious place 
and provide all you must do, together with a workhouse 
to put our people in.” I told the Rhayader Guardians 
that they had displayed a masterly inactivity under my 
regime for many years, and if they would continue that 
same system, the Birmingham people would soon get 
sick of it and would do it all for themselves—which they 
did. They subsequently built receiving wards, vagrant 
wards, and a small-pox hospital, &c., and the Rhay- 
ader people have had nothing to do with it. Pre- 
sently the Birmingham people will go, and will take away 
their rateable value with them except the waterworks, 
which wil] not be much, and you will see Rhayader 
topple down the list to nearly the bottom. 


5321. I suppose the people are still there ?—The 3,000 
Birmingham workers have left with the exception of 
about 700 or 800. 


5322. On January 1, 1905, I estimated the population 
nditions in as though it were continuing to increase at 11,000, and 
lyhead of course not allowing for that reduction of 3,500. 
non. Now, I-will pass to North Wales. One of the most re- 

markable instances in this list is Holyhead, which had 7 
per cent. of pauperism in 1885, 4-9 per cent. in 1895, and 
3°3 per cent. in 1905. What is that great improvement 
due to ?—As I have often told the Holyhead people, “it is 
less due to you than to the iniquities of your forbears.” 
There was so much leeway to be made up that they 
could have done as much again. The relief was most 
excessive, and even now it is too high. 


5323. Do you expect this improvement to go on ?—I 
say this decrease ought to go on at.the same rate for another 
ten years; but it will not, I am afraid. 


5324. There is something the same to be said about 
mditions in Carnarvonshire, is there not? The rate of pauperism 
rnarvon there was very high ?—Yes; compared with what they 
re Unions. vere ten years ago it shows a very satisfactory decrease. 

They are still at the bottom of my ladder, although they 
have made such a reduction. 


5325. Altogether, you treat these changes as due to 
rather general causes, the pressure you have put on them 
being one of those general causes ?—I will not say the 
pressure that I have put upon them. The guardians have 
advanced in their intelligence and in the improvement 
of their administration. 


5326. And South Wales has, on the whole, in spite of 
strikes and so on, enjoyed very considerable prosperity ? 
—Yes. 


5327. (The O’Conor Don.) Do you think that the con- 
stitution of boards of guardians has improved under the 
new system as compared with the old ?—J must say of 
the big towns in South Wales that I have no reason to sup- 
pose that they are not just as good, if not better. I think 
they take more trouble to put themselves into communi- 
cation with the poor that they have to deal with than they 
| used to do. 


et of 5328. Does that apply to the whole country ?—The 

al typical Welsh part of the country, as I said, is pretty nearly 

ernment the same as it was, minus the ex officio element. I am 

, 1894, on very sorry to lose the ex officio element but it was bound 

ae to go, and it has gone, and we have done better without it 

Bg than I expected. These gentlemen who never spoke a 
word before have found their tongues and they are ready 
to speak in their Welsh, and they do. But then they pay 
their own rates, and they feel that out of every half-crown 
that old Mrs. Evans gets they are paying Is. 5d., and they 
are very careful. 


5329. On the whole, you think there is an improvement ? 
—Yes, Ido. I am not able to say it is an improvement 
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everywhere ; certainly there are still a good many of the Mr. Francis 
guardians who take no interest except in their own parish, Thomas 
and who leave, as they did before, all the work to be done Bircham. 
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5330. You have no reason to suppose, have you, that aS 
any of these boards are open to the taint of corruption ?— Absence of | 
No, not beyond very small things. As I told you this Poti og 
morning, the practice of old Mrs. Jones bringing Mrs. adminis 
Robinson’s relief and getting a penny for it is a great tration. 
Poor Law crime, but after all I think Wales will still go on. 


5331. There is no corruption in the disposal of their 
patronage in any way ?—No, I think that is fairly satis- 
factory. I think the Poor Law is very good. It is not the 
Poor Law that wants altering. It is the other laws that 
manufacture the article that they give us expecting us 
to turn them into angels and this, that, and the other. 
I think we do very fairly well with the stuff we get given 
us to deal with. 


53832. With regard to out-door relief, is that given uni- Comparison 
formly in money or partly in kind and partly in money ?— of relief in 
Not at all in kind now, except to undeserving cases or cases money an i in 
where the money would be misapplied. kind. 


5333. With these exceptions it is all given in money 
then ?—Yes. I think the last union that gave bread and 
money was Chepstow, but now they give all money. 


5334. Which method do you think is the best ?—Money 
in Wales—it must be; money goes farther. Besides, i: 
would cost a fortune to take bread to half-a-dozen people 
in some of the unions in Wales. It would take all day to 
get there. Then they often bake their own bread. What 
is the use of giving a fellow a great 4-lb. loaf when he 
bakes his own bread ? The habits are so different. 


5335. (Mr. Lansbury.) What do the guardians generally Methods of 
do with the children in Wales ?—With the exception of two relief to 
workhouses, there are hardly any children in the work- Welsh Poor 
houses at all. They give them out-relief within the Law children. 
union—generally with relatives at a small price, because 
they consider it is the relatives’ duty to do the rest. 
The populous unions have cottage homes and different 
ways of treating the children away from the workhouse. 


5336. Have the Welsh guardians adopted the ideas pfect of 
contained in the circulars of the Local Government Mr. Chaplin’s 
Board which were issued in 1899 and 1900, and do they circular 
take care of the old people outside the workhouse rather of 1900. 
than inside ?—They always did that. They did not want 
Mr. Chaplin for that; they did that before his circular. 

But since that circular, they have increased the relief to 
individuals to a higher scale than they used to adopt. 


5337. Do you think that has worked any mischief 
morally ? I mean, has it hurt the moral fibre of the 
Welsh people at all ?—I am not going to be responsible 
for the moral fibre of the Welsh people ; that is like the 
Nonconformist conscience. I think the Welsh are like 
many other people ; they take all they can get. 


5338. I will put it in another way, if you do not mind: 
Do you think giving relief to aged people in that sort of 
way has done any mischief in Wales ?—They always did 
it ; they never drove them into the workhouses. 


5339. They have done it for a long time; I suppose 
that is what you really mean ?—Always ; I do not suppose 
there ever was a time when any person who was at all 
what you would call decent was given other than out- 
relief. 


5340. What I want to get from you, if you do not mind, Out-relief not 
is whether you think that that has done any mischief in deterrent in 
Wales ; that is to say, whether it has prevented people Wales. ; 
doing the best they could for themselves ?—I think you 
know that Wales has always been a country where they 
have very little shame in asking for outdoor relief. Some 
people will consider there is as much shame in getting 
outdoor relief as there is in getting indoor relief. There 
is great discredit in being an indoor pauper in Wales, 
but there is none in getting outdoor relief; so I do not 
think any circular or any change in treatment has had 
any effect in Wales of recent years. Wales has gone on 
the tradition of past years, and that has been to give 
outdoor relief to poor people, rather than to build great 
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palaces and barracks to stuff them in against their will. 
That they never will do. Of course, a large amount of out- 
relief always must have a tendency to destroy people's 
sense of independence, but I do not think that any recent 
circulars or change of administration in my time has had 
any deleterious effect with regard to the poor outside 
or to the people who administer the Poor Law. 


5341. It is a fact that you have got labour people on 
the boards of guardians ?—Yes, and I like to see them. 
They know more about the people. 


5342. It has worked for good and not for evil, having 
them there ?—I think so, but I do not want them all to 
be labour people. 


5343. No, you want a mixture. Then about the 
Miners’ Provident Society; would not the people who 
belong to that have to leave the Trade Union ?—No. I 
understand that any person belonging to the Federation 
may subscribe to that. 


5344. Is not the object of that society to get compensa- 
tion for accidents in another way than under the Act ?— 
Yes. But the Miners’ Provident Society does not turn the 
men out of the pits under it when they get a certain age 
and a little infirm ; and then the men have got something 
to go back upon. The men are kept in the pits very 
often, and even, as I said this morning, they get a pension 
of 5s. a week as old members of the society. They get 
better terms under that fund than they will do under the 
bare Act of Parliament, when both employers and 
employed simply go by what the Act of Parliament tells 
them. 


5345. But that would not apply to an accident, would 
it 2—Yes, it applies only to accidents; neither of them 
relieve in cases of sickness. 


5346. But the members do in old age get a pension ?— 
In the Miners’ Provident Society they do. Since the men 
joined the Federation its membership has gone down 
from 79,000 to 17,000, and so I am afraid it cannot last. 


5347. Is that because the Miners’ Provident Society is 
really run by the people who are known in Wales as the 
opponents of Trade Unionism ?—I do not think so. They 
know who they are, of course. The Miners’ Provident 
Society was got up by the same people, men and masters, 
who got up the Sliding Scale, and therefore it so far may 
be connected ; but I could not give evidence about that. 


5348. In paragraph 46 of your statement, you say 
“‘every endeavour should be made, if possible, to secure 
that the ratepayers who elect guardians and the guardians 
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whom they elect should pay their portion of the rates they 
are spending ?’’—Yes. I want them to feel the difference 
between a rate being 2s. or 4s. or 6s. or 7s. Now they do 
not, because they compound for their rates. 


5349. I suppose you are aware that in some of the 
lightest-rated districts rents are highest ?—I know what 
rent they pay—4s. 6d.—and they have done it for years 
for half a house, that is to say, for half a double house 
which is built for two families. There are hundreds and 
thousands of them all through the Rhondda Valley, and 
good houses too. They do not pay any more or less 
whether the rates are twice as much or not. ‘ 


5350. That is exactly what I wanted to suggest to you. 
—that it is not that which settles the question of rent 
at all; it is the number of people who live in the houses, 
is it not ?—Yes; because they get lodgers and so on. 


5351. The rent that is paid for the house by the person 
taking it depends upon the number of people who want 
that particular house, does it not ?—No ; the rents are all 
the same. 


5352. How is it that in the districts that are lightly 
rated, the rents are high ?—Where do you say that is the 
the case ? Not in Glamorganshire, ? 


5353. I should say it of any urban district ?—That may 
be so in regard to towns; but they are not towns here. 
I wish you could come down to Wales and see the kind of 
district you are talking about. They are aggregations 
of dwellings round a pit, and they are not towns 
in the sense in which you speak of towns here. 
Those houses are built by the colliery proprietors, and 
they are let at the same rent that they always have been 
let at—just enough to pay 4 per cent. or something to 
include repairs, and the owners do not make any profits 
at all out of them. 


5354. Is that true of Cardiff ?—Not of Cardiff. A man Compoundi 
paying £50 a year for rent compounds for his rates for rates at 


there ; you would not believe it, but he does. Therefore Cardiff. 


the alteration I propose would not affect a man like that. 


5355. (Professor Smart.) Do you mean that they do 
not compound in the country districts 7?—They do not 
in the purely country districts. 


5356. (Miss Hill.) I suppose the mine owners pay the 
rates in the case of the houses that you have just been 
speaking of ?—Yes. That saves a lot of trouble, of 
course, but it does not make the people who vote feel 
whether they are paying a big rate or a small one. 
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Mr. Epwarp BESTBRIDGE WETHERED, called; and Examined. 


5357. (Chairman.) I understand you are now general house and board of guardians in the whole kingdom at that My. Edward 
inspeetor under the Local Government Board of the poor time. There were two surrounding unions, one, Barton Bestbridgei 


law district comprising the county of Gloucester and 
parts of Hereford, Somerset, Stafford, Wiltshire, and 
Worcester ?— Yes. 


5358. Have long have you been in charge of your 
present district ?—It will be ten years next November. 


Sandard.of 5359. You have sent in to the Commission a compre- 

orkhouses hensive memorandum concerning your district, and I 

1 Glouces- only propose to review those particular parts of it which 

ershire and seem to require a further investigation (See Appendix Vol. I. 

lereford- (A), No. XT. (A-B)). TI willrun very rapidly over the earlier 

hire. part of your memorandum. As regards Gloucestershire, 
I think there is nothing very noticeable there, except that 
the workhouses are,in your judgment, hardly up to modern 
conditions ?—That is so. 


5360. And in Herefordshire the same criticism applies, 
I understand ?—Yes. I might say with regard to their 
not being up-to-date, that that chiefly has reference to 
the infirmary accommodation. Most of the workhouses 
were built for the accommodation of able-bodied paupers, 
and when they were built there was little regard had for 
the sick; but now the condition of things has entirely 
changed, and the able-bodied pauper does not appear in 
the workhouses to any great extent, whereas the sick 
and infirm have very considerably increased. When 
the workhouses were built, there were no proper infir- 
maries built at the same time; that is the difficulty. 


5361. Are the existing workhouses not capable of 
adaptation to modern requirements ?—Some might be, 
but others would not; in any case, it would involve con- 
siderable expense. 


istory of 5362. I will take, as an illustration of what you say, 
fiiculty as the town of Bristol: You have had there considerable 
workhouse communications with the guardians as regards the indoor 
commoda- accommodation for the poor, I understand ?—Yes, that 
on at is so. 


ristol. ~' ‘ 
5363. Your functions as inspector, as the law now 
stands, are mainly limited to giving advice, are they not ? 
—Yes. 


5364. In a case like Bristol, where, in your judgment, as 
as I understand, the workhouse is not up-to-date or to 
standard, you have no power of overcoming the objections 
or the obstruction of those who are opposed to providing 
better accommodation, have you ?—That is so. Perhaps 
it would be just as well if I were to explain the circum- 
stances at Bristol to the Commission. Briefly, the position 
stands thus: In 1898 the Bristol Corporation Bill for 
extending the city boundaries was carried; that altered 
the boundaries of Bristol very largely. Up to that date, 
the union consisted of what was then known as the Incor- 
poration of the Poor, which was the oldest form of work- 
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Regis, which was a very large one, and the other, Bed- 
minster, which was also a large one. Prior to the passing of 
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the Bristol Corporation Bill of 1898, nothing had been !? Mar. 1906. 


done practically to the workhouses of these unions for 
something like fourteen or fifteen years in anticipation of 
some extension of the boundaries and of a readjustment of 
the unions. The consequence was that when this Bill 
passed Parliament, nothing had been done practically 
to the Bristol workhouse, known as the Stapleton work- 
house, and the Barton Regis workhouse, except in a 
temporary way, for a great many years. The Bill passed, 
and the Bristol Board of Guardians was then formed, and 
took over the greater part of the Barton Regis union, their 
large workhouse included. As I have said, the Barton 
Regis Guaraians had done nothing to the workhouse for a 
great number of years, and the Local Government Board 
had sanctioned temporary accommodation by means of 
corrugated iron pavilions for the sick and also wooden 
pavilions, which were likewise being used for the sick 
and infirm. These had been put up pending this altera- 
tion of the union areas. When the present union 
was formed in 1898, the Bristol Guardians very 
wisely sent round a committee to visit other large unions 
in England and to see what they had done. As the 
result of the investigation they recommended the building 
of a large infirmary to take the sick, and, if they could 
arrange it, the selling of what was then the old Barton 
Regis workhouse, now known at Eastville. They spent 
a large sum of money in plans, and the plans were ap 
proved by the Board. Then some elections of guardians 
took place, and it was found that the Bristol rates were 
going up from one cause and another. Then it was said 
that this new infirmary was too expensive. The conse- 
quence is that ever since then up to the present time, 
the guardians have been trying to find out some other 
scheme. Other schemes have been sent up to the Local 
Government Board, and the Local Government Board 
has been unable to sanction them. Where the difficulty 
comes in is this—though the Local Government Board 
has power to say, We cannot sanction this scheme or 
that scheme, they have no power to say, You must 
carry out some scheme. This is very often extremely 
irritating to guardians. The position at Bristol at 
the present moment is that there is absolutely a 
deadlock. There are two schemes before them— 
one is the original infirmary scheme, the other is 
a scheme to adapt the LEastville Workhouse 
for an infirmary. They are about equally divided, and 
the position is entirely controlled by those guardians 
who say, We will do nothing at all; and the Board has no 
power to come in tosay, You must do something definitély. 
They have only power to say, We refuse this or that. 
The spread of Bristol has been unprecedented, and in 
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Mr. Edwerd 1903 another Bristol] Extension Bill was passed by 
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Parliament, and the union has been furthor extended in 
consequence, and Bristol has taken over the new. Barton 
Regis workhouse, which is modern. 


5365. Passing on with your memorandum, similar 
conditions seem to prevail a good deal in the other counties, 
for instance, in both Somersetshire and Staffordshire, 
namely, that the workhouses which were built under 
different conditions are not quite up-to-date for their 
present work ?—In Somersetshire the unions are Bath, 
Long Ashton (which was the original Bedminster) and 
Keynsham. In Bath they have done their best to 
improve the workhouse, and they have improved it. So 
far as Long Ashton is concerned, they have a large 
workhouse that was suitable for the larger union 
before the half of it was taken into Bristol, but it is 
a very old building and far too large for the guardians 
now. The guardians at the time were advised to get 
rid of that workhouse, and to build a smaller one, but they 
did not take the advice, and, therefore, are in their present 
difficulty. I wish to make it clear that so far as the infirmary 
accommodation at Long Ashton is concerned, that is the 
best part of the workhouse, and I do not complain of 
that in any way. 


5366. Now I come to paragraph 31; a new workhouse 
has been opened at Wolverhampton, you say ?—Yes. 


5367. But until that was opened, I gather that the 
accommodation at the old workhouse was such that it 
was impossible for the guardians to apply the workhouse 
test as rigorously as they should have done ?—Yes. 


5368. The result was that out-relief assumed high 
proportions ?—It did. 


5369. But you think that the establishment of this 
workhouse will result in a reduction of the out-relief ?— 
Yes; it is gomg down. There is a reduction now as 
compared with last year. I can give you the exact 
figures, if you think proper to have them. 


5370. I think they would be interesting ?—Taking 
the expenditure in out-door relief according to the last 
return which I have received, which is for the ninth 
week of the Lady Day quarter, I find that it then amounted 
to £282 2s. 3d., and in the corresponding week of last 
year it was £319 Os. 9d.; therefore, there is a saving 
there of £37 per week, roundly. 


5371. Now I pass on to paragraph 42, which relates 
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in Bristol, which is very satisfactory. This is pro- 
ceeding in the other unions in the same degree, where 
the children are away from the workhouse. Where 
they remain in the workhouse but go to the local schools, 
there is also a change in the children for the better, which 
will assist them better to face the struggle for life after- 
wards. 


5373. Therefore, I take it, the practice of keeping 
children in the workhouse is steadily diminishing in 


house accommodation has to be found, the children’s 
quarters are adapted for that purpose, if it possibly can 
be so, and the children are taken out. 


5374. Do you think the guardians generally recognise 
the advantage of removing the children away from the 
workhouse?—I think the guardians generally recognise 
that fact, but some guardians do not like the cost of it. 
I think that is the way they look at it. 


5375. Now I come to a very interesting statement 
which you make at paragraph 63, as regards the number 
of able-bodied paupers in the’ various I 
your district ?—I obtained a special report with regard 
to the number of able-bodied men in the workhouses, 
because there seemed to be an impression abroad that 
there were a considerable number, and that workhouses 
were the resort of able-bodied paupers. I think that 
the misunderstanding perhaps partly arose owing to the 
form of the Local Government Return which is called 
Form A, which I have here before me. In the form 
you will see that the adults are reported upon as Men in 
Health and Temporarily Disabled. Those men under 
60 years of age who are in health are generally 
supposed to be the able-bodied but it does not 
always naturally follow that they are able-bodied, 
because they may have lost a leg or they may 
have lost an arm, or something of that sort. A 
good deal depends upon the interpretation which the 


Master puts upon the term “health” in regard to a Meani 
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particular man or woman. Generally speaking, 
it may be taken that the rule is that if the pauper is not 
actually under the care of the doctor, he is returned as 
able-bodied ; but of course there are a good many who 
are not strictly able-bodied who are not under the care 
of the doctor. I think that is where a good deal of 
misunderstanding with regard to the number of able- 
bodied men and women in the workhouse has arisen. 


Tendency 
: : : Eat 5 1 to remove 
your district ?—It is not rapidly diminishing, but it is children fro 
_ diminishing. Generally speaking, where more work- workhouse. 


Able-bodiec 
aupers in 
workhouses in Ler ers 


to Kidderminster. There are a considerable number 
of children in the workhouse there, I see; and looking 
further on, to paragraph 57, I see there are also a con- 
siderable number of children in the workhouse at Swindon ? 


5376. I see that your examination brought down to Paucity of 
very small proportions the number which you thought really able- 


could be accurately described as able-bodied ?—Yes. ise 


Advantages 
of removing 
chikdzen trem. 
workhonuse.. 


Bristol. 


—That is so. 


5372. Do I rightly gather that you condemn that 
system ?—I do not know whether ‘‘condemn’’ is the 
right term to use. The children are much better out 
of the workhouse. The alteration in the children that 
have been removed from the workhouse is generally 
most striking. I should like to lay emphasis upon 
that. Bristol is a case in point. When I first took 
over the district, the whole of the children, some 500 
in number, were treated in the workhouse, and I 
was very much struck on first going there with the list- 
lessness of the children and their want of power ; they did 
not seem to care to play or to do anything of that sort like 
other children. I was struck with the dulness of the 
children generally. It was not that the children were not 
properly looked after; they were very well fed and very 
kindly treated, but there was this dulness and listlessness 
about them which was most marked. Now that has 
entirely disappeared; they are now in scattered homes 
and cottage homes, and it is quite a pleasure to see the 
children. When the Bristol Guardians first proposed 
to take scattered homes for the children, there was 
considerable reluctance in Bristol to let houses for that 
purpose. The people said they were not going to let 
houses for what they called poor law children. Then 
the schools were not particularly anxious—I will put it 
in that way —to take the children. Now opinion has 
entirely changed. There is no difficulty in getting 
houses there, and the local schools are only too glad to 
get the children, who are well behaved and who attend 
regularly. Many of the children attend Bands of Hope 
as far as can be, here and there, and some of the children 
sing in the choirs both of the churches and of the chapels 


The proportions are given in my memorandum. The P 
return shows that there were in fact 6,079 male inmates, 
and only 216 of them were able-bodied as defined in the 
previous paragraph, namely, male inmates “‘ who were 
mentally and physically able to earn their living out of 
the workhouse.” 


5377. Then there is a further deduction that you 
make, is there not ?—Yes. Of those 216, fifty-four 
were in the Wolverhampton workhouse, twenty-five at 
Bristol, twenty-two at Bath, and twenty-one at Wor- 
cester. It thus appears that 112 out of the 216 were 
confined to four workhouses. In thirteen workhouses — 
in my district there were no able-bodied men at all. 


5378. Then, when you examined, as you apparently 
did, according to paragraphs 65 and 66, the 
proportion of able-bodied that were in the Wolverhamp- 
ton and Bath workhouses, a very considerable further 
deduction had to be made ?—Yes. In paragraph 
65 I say, “‘When I inspected the Wolverhampton 
workhouse in November last, there were thirty-one 
able-bodied men included among the inmates. Of these 
fourteen were described as regular ins-and-outs. The 
average age of the thirty-one was forty-four years, and 
ranged between twenty-six and fifty-nine. As to occupa- 
tion, nineteen were labourers, and the others various. 
There were twenty-five single men among the number, 
two were widowers with children, the others were 
married.”” Going on to the Bath workhouse, I say, 
*‘ Of the twenty-two able-bodied men reported at Bath, 
five were married, sixteen single, and one widower. As 
to character, nineteen out of the twenty-two were stated 
to be either undesirables or confirmed drunkards, three 
were deserving cases but intellectually weak.” My 
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object is to show that, even taking the few able- 
bodied men that you find in workhouses they are not 
usually what you would call the most desirables. I do 
not mean to say but what exceptions do occur some- 
times, and you do find a deserving case come into the 
workhouse from no fault of his own in any way or form. 
But I would say this for the masters of workhouses, 
that if a man does come into the workhouse who really 
is deserving of sympathy and is there through no fault 
of his own, they generally do their best to find that man 
some occupation. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
respectable men are forced into the workhouse by 
guardians. In my district the guardians do not force a 
case into the workhouse if that case can be properly 
looked after outside and is deserving; but of course 


5383. Are you able to ascertain if these women have I;. Edward 
more than one illegitimate child ?—Certainly, some of Bestbridge 
them do. I think I should be within bounds when _ /Vethered. 
say that if they once come in with an illegitimate child, , M 
they very often return with another one later on. 12'Mar. 1906. 








5384. The tendency would be, if they got into trouble 
again, to return to the workhouse ?—Yes. 


5385. I suppose it is over those cases that the guar- 
dians would like to have some powers in addition to what 
they now possess ?—Yes. 

5386. You give us some interesting statistics as re- Question of 
gards the number of sick and the nurses, and in para- @ttractive- 
graph 80 you consider the question whether im- 2°*S - 


Medic 
proved nursing attracts people and adds to the burden epee 


there are many cases of people who cannot be looked 
after outside, such as the old and infirm wiihout 
friends. The men who go to the workhouse are 
the less deserving. Though there are so many men 
in the Wolverhampton workhouse, I do not think 
there are so many as there were in the old place. I 
remember going to this workhouse shortly after it was 
opened, and having numerous complaints from the 
able-bodied inmates as to the amount of work that they 
had to do there; and when I inquired, I think I may 
say that many, of the more carable inmates preferred 
the old place. JI can describe what the old place was 
like by quoting the words of the Member for Wolver- 
hampton—I cannot, perhaps, quote his exact words, 
but they were to the effect that the old Wolverhampton 
workhouse was as bad as a Siberian prison. You can form 
an opinion of what it is like by that. I say definitely 
that many of the able-bodied men and women rather 
than go into the new place (where the regulations were 
better carried out, and where there were more pro- 
visions for working), would have preferred the old place 
to the new one. 


5379. Out of the twenty-two reported to be able-bodied 
men at Bath according to your return, there was not a 
single one who could be recommended to an employer 
as either a capable or a reliable workman ?—Three were 
deserving cases, but they were weak intellectually and 
they were not men whom a man would employ if he 
could employ anyone else. I do not say it was their 
own fault; of course if they were intellectually weak 


of pauperism. Do you look at it from the point of 
view of whether it increases the actual expenditure, or 
from the point of view of whether it tends to encourage 
people to become paupers ?—It does both. It un- 
doubtedly adds to the expenditure, and it must do so. 
The question I wanted to bring out in paragraph 80 
is the question whether a better infirmary administration 
does have the effect of inducing people to go into the 
workhouse. That is a point I have tried to get definite 
evidence upon, and I am bound to say that generally 
I do not think it does actually attract. People are much 
better cared for, and sometimes when they get to the 
workhouse they may not be so keen to go out; but gener- 
ally speaking, they like to get out as soon as they possibly 
can. I did find the mother of one of the guardians in 
one workhouse—a person who was paid for, and who 
ought not to have been there at all—but that was quite 
an exception. 

5387. I gather that the result of your experience is that 
the improved quality of the nursing has not been detri- 
mental by specially encouraging people to have recourse 
to infirmaries and thus adding to the general expenditure ? 
—I have no evidence of it. I have tried to get evidence 
on the matter, and I cannot find anything to confirm any 
such idea. No doubt there is a tendency on the part of 
public hospitals to send cases into the workhouse infirm- 
aries which they did not send years ago; and I believe 
that is mainly due to the fact that the public hospitals 
generally are rather crowded, and perhaps many of these 
cases are not sufficiently interesting cases. 


it was an infirmity, and they were deserving as far as 5388. Now we come to a very important matter dealt Effect on 


that goes. They were respectable men in a way. with in paragraph 81, that is, the number of fairly capable Pauperism of 
Number of 5380. Now we will pass on to the question of illegiti- men over sixty years of age who are classed as “‘ old an ee ae 
a 28 mate children. There seem to have been 411 illegiti- infirm.” I understand from your memorandum that \Workmen’s 
Ps in mate children born during last year in the forty-three certain of these paupers allege that the’ Employers’ Lia- Compensa- 


workhouses in your district; and in paragraph 71 


workhouse. bility Act has acted detrimentally to them; is that tion Acts. 


you say that the mothers of these children seemed 
to be below the average in intelligence, and many of them 
bordered on imbecility. Would that remark about the 
mothers of last year apply to other years 7—Yes, cer- 
tainly ; it applies at the present time. 


5381. Should you say that these girls got into this 
trouble from a lack of intelligence 7?—Yes, to a very 
great extent, and chiefly, I would add, to that lack of 
mental intelligence “and their surroundings”: the 
two things go together. A person with greater in- 
tellectual capacity would have resisted probably. 


impression general, do you think ?—It is, more especially 
in Staffordshire. 

5389. I suppose you have no figures or statistics by 
which you can test that assertion either one way or the 
other ?—No. Ihave tried in every way I possibly can to 
get those statistics, but I do not see how I can possibly 
get them. I have no power as an inspector to ask for 
those statistics to be returned, and it would be extremely 
difficult to get them otherwise. A return could be 
obtained of the number of men in any particular work- 
house who allege that they are there because of the 
Employers’ Liability Acts ; but every case would have to 


Power to 5382. Have you any suggestions to make as to how be tested and gone into. When these men have made 
detain in you would deal with this particular class of girl; would these assertions to me, I have generally questiohed them 
workhouse ou suggest, for instance, that there should be greater about it, and I am bound to say that in the majority of 
unmarried 88 ae ; ane 2 MY jority 
owers of detaining them ?—There is a strong opinion cases the men I have come across cannot be regarded as 
mothers. ' 8 spd & 


among guardians that they should have power to retain 
some of these girls for a longer period; and I am dis- 
posed to agree. You have not only to consider the 
girl }erself, but you have to consider the infant as well. 
The tendency of these girls very often is to go out of 
the house as quickly as they possibly can, and what 
becomes of the child afterwards is very problematical 
indeed. I had a case in one of the workhouses where 
the matron said, “Here is a young woman with an 
illegitimate child; she has been here before, and the 
previous child died under rather suspicious circum- 
stances—and she wants to take this child out.” I 
said to the woman, “ You ought not to take that child 
out; there is the child to be considered, and the child 
is not fit to go out.” She made reply to me, “If it 
pleases the Lord to take the child, I cannot help it.” 
No doubt she was going to take the child out, and it 
was impossible to say what would become of it. 


altogether satisfactory workmen. If a man over fifty 
years of age in South Staffordshire happens to have lost 
a situation by reason of incompetency or drink, or any- 
thing of that sort, it is exceedingly difficult for that man 
to getemployed again ; but I believe myself that employers 
of labour, if they have in their employ a man over fifty 
years of age who is an industrious, respectable and capable 
man, do keep that man on as long as they possibly can. 
The largest carpet manufacturer at Kidderminster; who 
is the Chairman of the board of guardians, speaking to me 
about this very matter, said, “‘In our trade of carpet- 
making, so much is done by machinery that we prefer an 
elderly man, if he is a respectable and sober man, rather 
than a young man, simply because he has had more experi- 
ence of machinery than a younger man would have.” 
Therefore I am disposed to think that these men make the 
most of it, when they say they are thrown out of employ- 
ment because of the Employers’ Liability Acts. If you 
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Mr. Edward come to investigate their general character, you will find, 
Bestbridge that, taken as arule—there are exceptions no doubt—they 
Wethered. are not the most desirable class of workmen. 


5390. What is your experience as regards the impression 
of the people themselves ? I understand that in Stafford- 
shire this idea is prevalent in the workhouses ?—Yes, very 
much so; and you will find it also at the Relief Com- 
mittees. I have had interviews with relieving officers 
with especial reference to this matter, and the relieving 
officers confirm it. 
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5391. It is their impression too ?—Yes, very strongly. 
You will find the same thing at West Bromwich, but 
perhaps less than at Wolverhampton. You will find it 
generally in South Staffordshire. 


5392. Have you heard of anybody who has made an 
investigation from which they can produce any statistics 
on the subject ?—Not at the present time ; but that might 
be done by taking a particular workhouse and requesting 
the relieving officers to investigate the cases. It is quite 
impossible for me going round to the workhouses there and 
then to select John Smith as an instance ; I must go and 
make inquiries from his employer as to his statements and 
as to his circumstances generally. 


Proportion _ 5393. Now we come to paragraphs 87 and 88, in which 
of paupers 1n you deal with the character and condition of the persons 
WwW ae piven over sixty-five years of age who are in the workhouse. In 
Dee, 9 Paragraph 88 you say that a Committee of Investigation 
would benefit #PPpointed to make inquiries with respect to the inmates of 
by old-age | the West Bromwich workhouse arrived at the conclusion 
pension. that out of 325 persons over sixty-five years of age, who 
were inmates of the workhouse, 203 were unable to take 
care of themselves and were also either mentally or 
physically infirm ; so that there would be only a margin of 
122 left to deal with ?—There were no cases, I believe, 
found in that workhouse who could be relieved outside 
the workhouse on a pension of 5s. or 7s. per week. 


5394. Then I see there was a further analysis of the 122, 
and the conclusion was that there was not one case which 
could be made the subject of out-relief ?—That is so. I 
selected this workhouse myself because—and itis only due 
to the guardians to say it—it is an exceedingly well- 
administered workhouse, and these statistics may ke 
absolutely relied upon, I believe. 


5395. Would there be anything very special in this work- 
house as compared with other workhouses, or would your 
experience make you think that much the same sort of 
conclusion would be arrived at in other workhouses ?— 
You would come to much the same sort of conclusion 
elsewhere, I think. 


5396. That particular form of investigation has not been 
adopted as far as you know by any other committee, I 
understand?—There was at Cirencester, but I have not got 
the figures. I think I can answer the question definitely in 
this way: this may be taken as fairly typical of workhouses 
generally, that is to say, the guardians do not force a 
deserving case into the workhouse if they can possibly 
avoid it. That applies to the whole of my district. I 
always advise guardians, where they do give out-relief in 
deserving cases, that they should only give it after 
very careful investigation, and when it is given, that 
relief should be adequate. 


oneral 5397. Going on to paragraph 89, which refers to the 

increase of general trend of Poor Law administration and methods, 

pauperism in there has, I believe, been a considerable increase in pauper- 

district. ism during the last five years in your district ?—Yes. Itis 
a very large district, but considering the depression of 
trade, I do not think the increase is anything very con- 
siderable. 


5398. I understand that that increase, or at any rate a 
very large proportion of it, was in the union of Walsall ? 
—That is so ; and chiefly in the out-door relief. 


Pauperism in 
Walsall. 


5399. Walsall got exceptional employment during the 
South African War, which on the close of the war fell off, 
did it not ?—Yes. 


5400. It is a town which always contains a considerable 
amount of pauperism, I understand ?—Yes, the rate of 
pauperism is high there as compared with other districts ; 
there is no doubt about that. The guardians in the past 
have given too much out-relief there altogether, and they 
have not had a sufficient number of relieving officers to 
investigate the cases. f 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


5401. And that, with the conditions which exist in 
Walsall, combined to cause this large increase of 2491 ?— 
Yes. That figure is arrived at by comparing the figures 
for the last week ending December, 1905, with those for the 
corresponding week of 1900. 


5402. That is an increase of over 2,400 out of a total 
increase for the other Staffordshire unions of only 2,790?— 
Yes. 


5403. In your judgment did the circular issued by the Effect of _ 4 
Local Government Board in 1900 increase the cost of out- Mr. Chaplin’: 
relief _—It undoubtedly did. Circular on 


out-relief. 
5404. It increased it by augmenting the amount that 
was given to individual cases, but did it actually increase, 
in your judgment, the number of recipients ?—It is very 
difficult to say whether it did so or not. Of course the 
more out-relief that is given the more temptation there is 
to people to apply for it. 


5405. The more temptation to individuals you mean ?— (ut-relief to 
Yes. ‘There is a very good instance in the case of Bath, aed and 
which shows the effect of that circular. The guardians “ deserving ” 
decided after that circular was issued that more out-door at Bath. 
relief should be afforded to people over sixty-five years of 
age ; and the clerk to the guardians prepared a special 
report, in which he said that the effect has been that this 
out-relief has not only been given to the aged and deserving 
but to others as well, They have lost sight of the word 
“* deserving,” and he says, ‘‘ The danger appears to be lest 
the term ‘ deserving ’ should be overlooked and this ‘ more 
adequate ’ relief be given to other cases.” 


5406. Now coming to the question of thrift, in paragraph Nymber of 
115 you examine the statement that there were inmates Friendly 
of workhouses who had belonged to friendly societies. Society _ 
The result of your examination is to show that the so-called members in 
benefit societies were in nearly every case merely public- Workhouses. 
house clubs, I think 7—Yes; that was so. 


5407. Did you come across anybody in receipt of 
relief who belonged to a benefit society ?—Yes; if you 
mean who belonged to the Oddfellows, or the Sons of 
Temperance or the Foresters. There are a few you 
find occasionally, but the majority of those are men who 
ceased to subscribe some time back. 


5408. You seem to think that there is rather an in- Reluctance 
creased tendency on the part of relatives to shirk their of relatives 
responsibilities ?—There is no doubt about that at all. i cers 

5409. Have you noticed that during the ten years that 
you have been in the district ?—Yes, and I think I am» 
right in saying it is a growing tendency amongst a certain 
class. The thriftless class, if they can possibly put the 
cost of looking after their parents or other relatives on 
to the poor law, do not hesitate to do it. In days gone 
by, there used to be a certain amount of reluctance on 
the part of people to become paupers at all, even to 
receive outdoor relief ; but with a certain class of people 
at the present time, if the occupiers of No. 1 in a street 
get out-relief, neighbours think they ought to have it 
as well, and they deem themselves fortunate if they do. 


5410. In the next paragraph (116) you call attention 
to the increase in the number of aged poor, and, as I 
gather, you attribute that to some extent to this diminish- 
ing sense of responsibility ?—To some extent certainly, 
But I would also say this—that we have just passed 
through a period of bad and dull trade, and naturally 
when that is so a man who has a family to support is 
not able perhaps to contribute towards the support of his 
other relatives to the extent that he might wish. That, 
no doubt would account for it in some degree. 


5411. As regards pauperism itself, you produce some Number of 
strong evidence to show how largely intemperance con- teetotalers 
tributes to it ?—That appears when you investigate in work- 
the cases of the people in the workhouse. Of course it houses. 
does not do to put too inquisitorial questions to them, 
and one does not like to do that; but if you go into the 
matter it is astonishing and sad to find the number of 
cases in which drink has-been a very material factor in 
reducing them to the position in which they are. That 
not only applies to those in the body of the workhouse, 
but it also applies to those in the infirmaries and sick 
wards as well. Up to quite recently I had found only 
one total abstainer in the workhouse in my district, and 
that man had been a total abstainer for only seven years 
before he came into the workhouse. I say ‘* up to quite _ 
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recently,” because when I was at the Stourbridge work- 
house, about three months ago, certain cases were re- 
ported to me as being total abstainers. I have had a 
further report since on those, but before I can say any- 
thing definite about that, I would like to have a little 
further investigation. One of them, a man, said he was 
ateetotaler. LIenquired, *‘ How long have you been a tee- 
totaler ?”? Hedid not quite know. Iasked, ‘‘ When did 
you have your last glass?’ He replied, “ I went out with 
the pigs a fortnight ago, and I had a glass then.” So he 
had been a teetotaler for a rather limited period. I only 
mention that to show that one has to be very careful 
in investigating. the statements of these people. Though 
I have had these people reported to me as being total 
abstainers, I would like to investigate their cases more 
definitely before making any statements about them. 
But I am quite safe in saying that you very seldom find 
in the workhouse a total abstainer who has been so for 
a length of time. The same thing applies to the persons 
who are relieved outside. Of course some teetotalers 
are like other people, and are brought to want from various 
causes, still you very seldom find a person who has been 
a teetotaler for a length of time even applying for out- 
side relief. 


5412. Have you any reason to think that these two 
workhouses, which give some very unpleasant figures 
as regards the proportion of persons who owe their down- 
fall to drink, are exceptional workhouses ?—No. J 
selected those workhouses because they are both of 
them well-administered workhouses and have very good 
masters and matrons. I thought they would be fairly 
typical workhouses, and the information, I am sure, is 
reliable. 


5413. The master of the West Bromwich workhouse 
stated apparently that out of 416 inmates 205 could not 
be allowed out for a day’s leave “‘ without fear of their 
returning the worse for drink *’ ?—Yes, that is so. 


5414. Here again you think there should be an increased 
power given either to the guardians or to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to deal with these habitual hard-drinkers ? 
—Yes, I do, because they simply make a convenience 
of the workhouse. They go into the workhouse and 
then they take their discharge; of course they can be 
detained longer now than they could be a few years ago, 
but some of them give notice to go out again directly they 
come back—that is perhaps not generally the case, but 
still it is done in some cases. I shall be within bounds 
when I say that this class of pauper simply makes the 
workhouse a convenience, and the effect upon other 
paupers is not a desirable one. I wish to add this: I 
am not an advocate for multiplying establishments, and 
I think that any relief that is given should be through 
the guardians ; if you have several other different sorts of 
establishments dealing independently with certain classes, 
you will find that they will overlap and that that will 
bring about confusion. 


5415. Now we come to the question of the children : 
you consider that the Home system has been a 
success ?—Very much so, as far as the children are 
concerned; it has benefited them greatly. It is costly, 
no doubt. 


5416. But as regards boarding-out poor law children, 
you are of opinion, I think, that this system requires 
very careful supervision ?—Undoubtedly. 


5417. Under this system have any cases of maltreatment 
of children in your district come under your notice ? 
—There was one case, which was not a case of maltreat- 
ment, that was not satisfactory. I do not as a rule visit 
the boarded-out children, as that duty does not come 
under the inspectors, and we could not possibly do it; 
but I have done so sometimes as a matter of interest and 
when I have thought that things are possibly not going 
quiteright. Itis always my practice when I go to a board 
of guardians or workhouses to inquire about the boarded- 
outchildren. J cannot say that I can produce any definite 
case of maltreatment. There was one union where 
1 found that some of the foster parents were paid 
ls. 6d. per week. My suspicions were awakened in one 
union by the number of people Isaw going to the work- 
house on a particular day. I said tothe master: “‘ What 
are these people coming about ?’’ He said, ‘‘ They are 
all coming to try and adopt children.’? I said, “I must 
make some investigation into this” ; and I made a point 
to go round that union to see how these children were 
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treated. I must say that the foster-parents were being 
paid a very low rate for them in some cases—sometimes 
they were relatives,no doubt; but I cannot say that 
I came across any absolute case of maltreatment. There 
was one case which I recommended some consideration 
should be given to, but not because the children were 
not properly looked after. I think the system requires 
more supervision than it gets. 


5418. From paragraph 143 I see that you do not take 
a very hopeful view as regards pauperism in the future ?— 
I am afraid I do not. I think the diminution, or, if I 
may use the term, the reform of pauperism must come 
from the outside rather than from the Poor Law. I 
think it is an outside matter ; that is to say, a social matter. 
If you get social reform, more thrift amongst the people, 
and less money spent in drink, and so forth—for one 
thing re-acts on the other—that would necessarily reform 
the people, and there would be less resort to the Poor 
Law. So far as the actual administration of the work- 
house is concerned, I think consideration is generally 
shown to the people there. The point which I think 
requires most attention and most consideration with 
regard to the Poor Law, is the outdoor relief system, on 
which a large number of people, as I said just now, depend. 


5419. A good deal of your district is agricultural, is 
it not ?—Yes. 


5420. Would you apply your remarks as regards the 
future of pauperism to the agricultural districts, as well 
as to the industrial districts ?—They apply to a certain 
extent to those, but not to the same extent. I think 
they apply more especially to the towns. 


5421. Pauperism in the industrial districts is, in your 
judgment, apparently, increasing ?—It is inereasing un- 
doubtedly. 


5422. More than in the rural districts ?—Yes. Some 
of the rural districts show a decrease in pauperism : 
that is no doubt partly owing to the exodus of people 
from the country districts, but not entirely. 


5423. In these rural districts is there an expensive 
system of outdoor relief ?—No. They follow the ordinary 
course. That is to say, the guardians meet, and relief 
is always given on the same day that the guardians meet, 
the relief committees meet generally before the guar- 
dians. In the agricultural districts it is much more 
easy to investigate the cases, because they are fewer, 
and as a rule the guardian coming from a particular 
district knows most of the people in his district ; therefore 
the investigation is much easier in the country districts 
than it is in the town districts. 


5424. I think it has been asserted, or at any rate implied, 
by some of the preceding witnesses, that it is possible to 
work a not unsatisfactory system of out-door relief in the 
country districts ?—I quite agree that that isso. I think 
it is better done there, because, as I say, there are fewer 
people, and everybody is known, if I may use the ex- 
pression, by their respective guardians. 


5425. The conditions which make a system of out-door 
relief controllable and effective in a rural district do no 
exist to the same extent in the industrial or crowded 
districts ?—Not to the same extent. 


5426. (The O’Conor Don.) Going back to one of the last 
points you spoke upon—the boarded-out children—I 
should like to ask you whether there is any inspection 
whatever of boarded-out children now ?—Not within the 
unions, except by the guardians themselves and their 
relieving officer. There is no inspection by the Local 
Government Board Inspectors, except of such cases as 
we think proper to go to. 


5427. Have you no lady inspectors under the Loca: 
Government Board ?—Not in the same way as we have 
for the children outside the unions. For the children 
boarded-out without the union there are lady inspectors, 
but not for the children boarded-out within the union. 


5428. As a general rule, do you think the out-door 
relief is confined to the deserving cases ?—I am afraid it is 
not. I think a great many people who are undeserving 
get it. : 


5429. I understood from an answer you gave before that 
you thought that it was as a rule only given to deserving 
cases ?—I think I said that the guardians do not force into 
the workhouses deserving cases. That is quite another 
matter from giving out-relief; in fact, it is very often 
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You will find some boards of 
guardians, where the workhouse wants extension, rather 
than go to the expense of making the workhouse adequate, 
will give out-door relief to prevent people going in. 


5430. I suppose the out-door relief depends a good deal 
upon the reports of the relieving officers ?—It does to a 
certain extent ; sometimes not to the extent it ought to. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


The workhouse is in Somersetshire, at Keynsham. The 
board issued an order by which they formed two out-relief 
unions, the Warmsley out-relief district and the Keyns- 
ham out-relief district ; and the position now is that there 
is one clerk to the guardians as a whole, and one to each 
of the out-relief unions. 


5451. Are those clerks under the chief clerk of the union 


Type of 5431. Do you consider the relieving officers as a rule 0 far as finance goes ?—No; the out-relief districts de 
relieving are a reliable and good class of men ?—I do. pe a finances, but they make returns to the clerk to 
sass 5432. Do the relieving officers give their whole time to Pe hae henaee} . , 
Relieving this work ?—Not always. They Act as collectors for the 5452. Then the finance as a whole is under him ?— 
Esidag suardians sometimes. Only so far as it relates to the workhouse. 

fe 5433. I suppose the board of guardians decide absolutely 5453. Is there any other union in your district where 
en enon the number of relieving officers that they will have ?—Yes. _ this system prevails ?—No, that is the only one. . 


and salaries 
of relieving 
officers. 


5434. The Local Government Board having no power to 
dictate the number that there should be ?—The Local 
Government Board has not exercised any such powers in 
my district so far. 

5435. Have they the power to dictate that ?—They have 
the power to do so. 

5436. Upon what principle is the number of relieving 
officers regulated ; is it according to the area, or population, 


5454. That is quite an exception, then ?—It is quite 
exceptional. 

5455. Have you any experience of boards of guardians 
under the old system of ex officio magistrates ?—Not 
officially in any way. 

5456. You own official experience is confined to the new 
system then ?—Yes. 


5457. (Mr. Booth.) With regard to the number of in, 


or the number of persons in receipt of relief ?—I am afraid Drunkenness 


that the number of relieving officers is not regulated by any 
principle at all except the will of the guardians. Generally 
speaking, in the populous districts the relieving officers 


mates who cannot be allowed out without fear of their of paupers on 
returning the worse for drink, do they frequently go out leave of 

with money in their pockets which they can spend on absence from 
drink ?—I think not. When a person comes to a work- workhouse. 


Out relief in 
money and 
kind. 


have too many cases to look after. 


5437. What are the average salaries of the relieving 
officers ?—I should require to look into that before answer- 
ing; I could not say off-hand. 


5438. Does the salary vary ?—Yes, it does somewhat. 


5439. Do they give relief in kind as well as in money ? 
—The relieving officers have the power to give relief in 
kind to adestitute case. Supposing I am a relieving officer 
and a case is brought to me or my attention is brought to a 
case as being a case of destitution, I have the power, if I 
think proper, to give the relief in kind up to the time of the 
next board meeting, when I must report the case. 

5440. As a rule, it is not given in money—or is it ?—The 
relieving officer has no power to give money without ar 
order of the guardians, but he may give relief in kind. 

5441. The guardians can give relief in money or in kind, 
can they not ?—Yes. 

5442. Which do they do ?—Generally speaking, part 
in money and so many loaves as well. But if they have 
a drunken case brought before them, or a case that can- 


house he is searched, and any money he has got is taken 
from him. 


5458. Therefore, what drink they get is the result of 
treating ?—Or begging, and what friends may give them, 
possibly—I do not know how that may be. 


5459. Do you think it would be more largely a case of 
treating, or of what friends give them ?—It is difficult 
to say that. I should say it is more the result of begging 
than of anything else. But that is only my opinion, ard 
it is very difficult to get definite evidence of anything of 
that sort. 


5460. It might be extremely difficult for them to refuse 
that sort of mistaken kindness on the part of people who 
were old acquaintances ?—That is so to some extent, no 
doubt. 


5461. But otherwise they might beg for money and 
spend that ?—Yes. Certain cases have been reported to 
me, as for instance, a certain man who goes out and begs 
for a time and then comes back again. I do not mean to 
say this is so in every case, please understand. 


5462. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I rather gathered from pect of local 
you that where there were local industries there was not industries 
so much pauperism ; take, for instance, the Vale of Eves- and trade 
ham and the Pershore plum district ?—That is not an fluctuations 
industrial centre, if I might. say so; it is an agriculturai 0 pauperism, 


not be trusted, sometimes they say to the relieving officer, 
give relief at your discretion in kind. 

5443. Have you any union in which the relief is alto- 
gether given in kind ?—Not to everybody—certainly not. 


Disadvan- 
tages of out- 
relief unions. 


5444. When it is given in kind, does the relieving officer 
carry the relief to the recipient, or has the recipient to come 
to fetch it somehow ?—The relieving officer gives him a 
note generally by which he can get it at a certain shop. 


5445. Is the relief in money given at any particular 
centres, or is it only given at the homes of the people ?— 
It is given at the various centres if the people have 
the power to come for it. On the other hand, if the 
recipients have not the power to come for it, it is the 
relieving officer’s duty to take it. 


5446. Have you ever considered whether relief in kind 
would be better than relief in money ?—T certainly should 
aot advise giving relief in kind only, as an absolute rule. 
It is a matter for discretion entirely. 


5447. Do you think it might be done sometimes with 
advantage as a test of the reality of the distress ?—It is 
done now sometimes in that way with advantage. 


5448. To any great extent ?—Not to any great extent, 
but it is done. If I were to go to a board of guardians, 
say to-morrow, I should probably find some cases of that 
description. 

5449. In paragraph 32 you refer to the union of Keyns- 
ham, where you say there are a number of clerks; how 
does that work ?—]t does not work altogether satisfactorily 
in my opinion. : 

5450. Are these clerks acting independently of each 
other ?—To a certain extent they are. Perhaps I might 
explain the position. Part of the union is in Gloucester- 
shire and part in Somersetshire—aboyt half and half. 


district. 


5463. But there is a special form of agriculture carried 
on there ?—Yes, fruit growing. 

5464. There is not so much pauperism there, is there ? 
—No; and there is not the extent of migration from the 
country into the towns which has been going on in other 
country districts. 

5465. As a kind of reverse case, in Walsall when there 
was a special amount of work everything went well, but 
directly that work is taken away there is poverty ?—Yes. 


5466. Does the fact that at certain times a large amount 
of increased trade is in such a district as that, draw people 
into the district ?—It did, to some extent, I understand, 


5467. Dosome of those people so drawn into the district 
become afterwards chargeable to the Poor rate?—I cannot 
say definitely about that. The increased trade did cer- 
tainly attract people, and I have;no doubt some of those 
who were attracted came upon the Poor rate. I wish it 
to be clearly understood that these people were earning 
very high wages at the time, and that some of them made 
very good use of their savings. On the other hand, a very 
large portion of the population spent their money as fast 
as they got it, and when the depression came, they had no 
reserves, and so they had to come upon the Poor Law. 


5468. Would it not be more likely that those who were 
originally residents there would be the people to save, 
and the people who travel about seeking trade in different 
districts would be the ones to spend ?—I am afraid not. 


st 
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the woman has to take the initiative. The guardians Y>, Edward 
can do it indirectly by telling the woman she must doit. Bestbridge 


5488. (Mr. Lansbury.) I think that is how it is done— iboers Ss 
they get the woman to do it and find the means for the 12 Mar. 1906. 


5469. Would you put it the other way on ?—I should 
be disposed to say six to one and half-a-dozen to the other 
as far as my information goes. 


5470. With regard to the circular of 1900 in reference 





Definition of 





‘% pe ing ” to the aged and deserving poor and out-relief, have you woman to do it ?—I think that is how it is done. 

an ever been able to advise guardians perfectly as to the : : 

“adequate — definition of the word “‘ deserving ” ?—I think you must 5489. (Mr. Nunn.) I notice that in the report of the Relief to 
relief.” West Bromwich Committee which is quoted in paragraph members of 


judge each case onits merits. Ido not think you can lay 


down a hard and fast rule which cannot be departed from. 88, they say, “‘ It is to be regretted that only one case was Friendly 


found in which a man had been for any considerable Societies. 


Living wage 
in West 
Bromwich. 


Proposed 
penalty for 
drunkenness 
of workhouse 
inmates. 


Roll-call of 
“ able- 


5471. Soitis justin the same way as “‘ adequaterelief ” ? 
—Yes, 


5472. I notice that in paragraph 88 you quote from the 
report of the West Bromwich Committee to the effect that 
5s. or 7s. a week would be adequate as a pension on which 
people could keep themselves ; would that be the case in 
that district ?—Certainly ; a single person could keep 
herself or himself on 7s. a week, supposing he or she was 
fairly capable of being able to attend to himself or herself. 


5473. With regard to those who are allowed out for the 
day, an 1 who cannot come back without being intoxicated, 
or something very nearly approaching it, would it not be 
desirable that some kind of penalty should apply to a 
person who comes back in that state ; for instance, that he 
should not be allowed out say for another three months ?— 
That might be done, and it would be a very good thing 
todo. Of course, there is not that power at the present 
time, although the period of detention has been extended 
by the Local Government Board in the last few years. 


5474. (Mr. Nunn). With regard to the able-bodied in 
your workhouses, is it the custom of your boards of guar- 


time a member of a friendly society ”—why is it to be 
regretted ?—I quoted that from the Guardians’ Com- 
mittee ; I am not responsible for what they say. 


5490. Turning now to paragraph 115, I suppose that 
the Outdoor Benefit Societies Act hardly comes into 
operation at all, and is practically a dead letter ?—Do 
you mean to say that the guardians should not take 
notice of these friendly societies ? 


5491. When giving out-relief the guardians are not 
allowed to take into consideration any amounts that a 
man is receiving from a friendly society up to 5s. 7—You 
must bear in mind that the people I am speaking 
of in that paragraph are people actually in the workhouse, 
and not people getting outdoor relief. You must bear 
in mind, too, that at the time I saw these people in the 
workhouses they were not members of any friendly 
Society at all. The general explanation, to quote their 
own expression, was that the society ‘‘ broke up.” In 
giving outdoor relief, the guardians are careful to take 
into consideration whether the people belong to benefit 
societies or not, and those who do always get preferential 


es dians to have a call-over of their able-bodied every half- treatment. 
year or every quarter ?—Yes. 5492. In paragraph 116, I think, to a certain extent Bad trade as 
5475. It is on such occasions as those that such figures you attribute the failure of the sons and daughters and # Cause of 
as you give in paragraph 65 come out, is it 2—No. Those other relatives to contribute liable to bad trade ?—To ae to 
figures were made as a special return to me. a certain extent, yes. valaceecd 
Punishment 5476. But they do make such inquiries themselves 5493. Do you remember any other period of bad 
of workhouse periodically, do they not ?—Yes, they do. Just lately trade in which the same phenomenon showed itself ?— 
inmates on they have prosecuted certain men in Wolverhampton for No. I am here simply speaking of the present. 
refusal to = not doing work. : : : 
work. f f 5494. Could you rake up any other instances in which 
5477. Not men in their own workhouse ?—Yes, they jt has occurred in the past ? We should be very pleased 
have. } to think it could be attributed to that, and not be obliged 
5478. Because they were refractory ?—For neglecting to feel that it was due to a general slackening of responsi- 
to work ani becoming chargeable to the union. _ pility ?—As I said before, there is undoubtedly a general 
They were men who would not try to get work and who slackening of responsibility, but that is not the case in 
were everlastingly in and out of the workhouse. ae every instance. There are some people most desirous 
5479. They didit, then, when the men made re-applica- to do all they can for their parents and relatives, I know; 
tion ?—I do not know; I only saw it in the newspaper. but if a man is out of work he naturally cannot do it. 
5480. In the workhouse, if a man did not perform Not many of the mechanics in my district during the 
his allotted task, they could charge him for that; but if he date Pepe eeeion ae trade have been out of work for Beco’ 
did not decline to perform the task of work they could A zp ve iam Lee eae utan: seed ee ge 
not charge him with being a vagabond, could they ?— PO eee ne ne ee mostly Our cot, Woke ane baa an 
They can bring these men up, but I forget the exact skilled workmen, of whom there ae such @ tremendous 
statute under which they-can do it. number in this country. There is not sufficient work 
Work of 5481. Are there any institutions like the Church eee eo So 
ork o : : q 
Sevtion army working In connection with the workhouse to AGH (re, Wh), 7 ee, eon Petry ae 
an ure i i j oe) ; ? ‘ 
Armies. try and obtain employment for the men? ahere. 12 the principle of those unions 1s that the out-relief falls on unions as @ 


the Church Army, and, of course, the Salvation Army check on out- 


the local rates, and the workhouse relief falls on the vehiet 


Difficulty of 


5482. Do they both extend their operations into 
your workhouses ?—Only to a limited extent, though 1 
have been myself in communication with them on certain 
occasions. 

5483. They do not do it systematically ?—No. It 
would be a very good thing if they did. 


5484. In regard to illegitimacy, you say that only 


combined rates, I think ?— Yes. 

5496. Has that at all diminished out-door relief ?— 
No, I do not think it has. 

5497. It was designed for that purpose, was it not? 
No; I fancy it was none simply as a matter of general 
convenience. 


5498. I thought it was designed for the same sort of 


identifying in a few instances were steps taken to find the putative ; 

fathers of father; I suppose the difficulty arises from the fact Purpose that the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund 
bastard that the mother leaves the workhouse, and then she is WS ?—This out-relief union was formed before I 100k over 
paupers, no longer chargeable ?—No; very often you do not know the district, but my impression is that it was formed as a 


who the father is; the father does not come in, 


5485. And you cannot find him ?—No. You must 
get corroborative evidence, and to get corroborative 
evidence in a cace of that sort is a most difficult thing 

5486. And the guardians must proceed against him 
whilst the child is with them, must they not ?—I do not 
think the guardians can proceed direct; I think the 
woman herself must proceed. 

5487. The guardians can proceed against the father 
surely for the maintenance of his child ?—Before answering 
I should want to look up the law on the matter. The 
guardians can support the woman in it, but I think 


429, 


matter of general convenience. 


5499. You say it has not resulted in checking the desire 
to give outdoor relief ?—I think the guardians ad- 
minister the relief pretty fairly on both sides. 


5500. One would have thought that if the guardians 
had to pay for the out-relief, whereas the workhouse 
relief was thrown on a common fund, they would have 
been desirous of giving more workhouse relief than 
outdoor relief ?—That is a very fair contention, I think, 
but I have no evidence that it has been so. 

5501. That is rather what I want to get; there is no 
evidence at all of that ?—I have none 
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5502. You have not noticed in this union a disclination 
to give outdoor relief ?—I think not. 


5503. With regard to the question of the Bristol 


12 Mar. 1906. Workhouse, I gather that you think it rather serious that 





the Local Government Board has not power to insist 


EVIDENCE : 


5516. And to the less employment of people of bad 
conduct ?—Certainly. I think that is just the way it does 
act. 


5517. You would not consider that wholly undesirable, 
would you ?—It is quite natural and quite right. 


Local Gov- on the building of a separate infirmary ?—I do think so 5518. On the whole, the effect would be to stimulate 
ernm:nt I think that the Local Government Board ought to have good conduct ?—One would think so. 

Board en increased powers in that direction, and in other directions B519NAg dagartls ChainGtink) fick 96 throwing panpteaiet 
powers to Lp EAT i ish t ke it quite : 
control SE Wells HU ee Eaeee fetes RNs ial ere a of work, I note that, according to Mr. Booth’s figures, out 


provision of 
new work- 
house and 


clear that those powers should not be used except as 
the very last resort. I always try to assist guardians. 
My idea of an inspectorship is to be loyal to the Local 


of the seven unions in your district in which pauperism has 
actually increased since the pas ing of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, only two are manufacturing and 


proposed Government Board and to assist the guardians. I tell a ee 
exercise the guardians I do not go there to find fault with them, asap aE Rone eae oe age Ent teen ean a? 
thereof. that I go to assist them; and, generally speaking, I get PPIs: pre SORE : 


on very well in consequence. But it is a weakness 
sometimes, when matters require attention like the 
Bristol workhouse, not to have the power behind to say, 
This must be don?; and the best class of guardians very 
much regret that it is so. 


5504. How could you get that power—by what method ? 
—It would have to be by Act of Parliament. 


5505. It would be very awkward to issue a mandamus ; 
by what method would you suggest the Local Government 
Board should proceed ?—That is a matter that would 
require thinking out. It is a matter of detail, I admit, 
but it is a matter of important detail. 


5506. Would the method which is used with regard to 
the police grants appeal to you? Supposing you had the 
grants-in-aid to Poor Law authovities organised so that 
the Locai Government Board could withhold some of 
those grants unless the service was efficient, would that 
appeal to you ?7—It would. I hardly like to make the 
suggestion myself, but with regard to the education 
authorities, if a school is not up to what is thought to be 
the standard, then there is the grant—— 


5507. Andit may be withheld ?—Yes. Ifyou gave guar- 
dians a grant and said to them, Unless you carry out these 
alterations this grant will be stopped, I daresay that 
would have the desired effect, and no doubt it would 


you are speaking of Gloucestershire, and will look at 
paragraph 104, you will see that I mention there the 
unions in my district in which the pauperism has in- 
creased mostly; they are Bristol, Bath, Walsall, West 
Bromwich, Wolverhampton, Swindon and Highworth, 
and Kidderminster. 


5520. It is very curious that Mr. Booth’s figures do not 
agree with yours ?—I am very sorry. I think I must 
adhere to my own. 


5521, I notice that in your memorandum you do not Labour yard 


mention the question of the stone-yards ; have you any 
stone-yards in your district 7?—There was a stone-yard at 
Walsall last year, and there was a stone-yard also at 
Dudley for a short period. At the former place it was not 
only a stone-yard but was used for other work, that is to 
say, they did have stone-breaking and they also did the 
removal of pit heaps and that sort of thing. The work- 
ing of the stone-yard was exceedingly unsatisfactory. 


5522. Then you do not believe in stone-yards ?— 
I cannot exactly say I do not believe, but I should be very 
glad to find some alternative for them. There was a 
disposition to evade the work as much as_ possible, 
and do as little as possible of it in every way. Stone- 
breaking is very hard work for people not accustomed to it ; 
I quite readily admit that. 


5523. (Mr. Bentham.) In paragraph 80 you refer to the Question of 
question of nursing in workhouses, and you say it has not attractive- 
attracted an additional number of paupers ?—So far as I ness of 
have been able to ascertain it has not. medical 


assist the local rates as well. - 


5508. Ycu think it would be wise to use the grants 


from the Central Authority to promote efficient 
relief. 


Effect on 


administration ?—I think it is a matter well worthy 
of consideration. 


5509. Instead of giving it mechanically on the basis 
of so many officers, as it is given now ?—I have very little 
doubt myself that if you gave the grant per head of 
paupers in the workhouse, the same as you do with regard 
to paupers in asylums, it would have an effect, because it 
would be cheaper then to offer the workhouse instead of 
giving outdoor relief. 

5510. It would act like the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund ?—I do not know; I have not gone into the 
details on that point. 


5511. With regard to your paragraphs 80, 81 and 82, 
in which you deal with the Workmen’s Compensation 


5524. You do not hold the opinion then that the better 
treatment inside workhouse hospitals or infirmaries has 
tapped a new stratum of pauperism, as it were ?—Except 
as regards loca! hospitals perhaps ; they send cases in now 
which in days gone by they did not send in. 


5525. Would that be a small amount ?—It depends on 
what you call small. You will come across a good many 
cases of that sort, especially in the larger unions, but I 
cannot give you the actual figures. When I go to a work- 
house infirmary I see every patient, and I want to know 
why they have come into the house, where they have come 
from, and all about them. 


5526. In your district there is apparently no cause of 
complaint, speaking generally, as regards the infirmaries ? 


auperism ie 
tnd exieplbyt Act, I gather that you do not think that there are any —Hxcept that in some of the older workhouses the sick 
ment of statistics which prove that the Workmen’s Compensation wards are not adapted for infirmary wards. 
Workmen’s Act has actually increased pauperism ?—I know of none 2 ; 
Compensa- atall. What I have stated there is simply the result of my al ude estes ei that score) 
tion Acts. their being used for a different class of persons to what they 


own observation. It is a matter, I would like to say, to 
which I have given a great deal of attention, and there- 
fore I do not make my statements at random; they are 
based upon actual and careful observation. oa 


5512. I gather that you rather suggest that we mus 
not take too seriously the assertion of the inmate of a 
workhouse that he has been thrown out of work because 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act ?—Not entirely. 
No doubt he has lost his situation by reason of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Acts, but he has become what you may 
call an undesirable from some cause or other, and it is 
the undesirable who goes first. 


5513. That is to say, any attempt to make the em- 
ployer responsible for the conditions of employment 
tends to make him employ a person of good conduct 
rather than a person of bad conduct ?—Naturally. 


5514. That would be the real effect of it, would it zt 
think so. 


5515. In that way it would tend to the greater employ- 
ment of people of good conduct ?—Certainly. 


were intended for ?—I have no evidence of that sort at all. 
I do not mean to say that people who have been in a much 
better position do not come in ; but then they are reduced 
to destitution generally from causes for which they are 
themselves responsible. 


5528. Would you say then that the workhouse hospital 
really is not abused ?—In my district you may find an 
exceptional case here and there, but as a general thing 
certainly not. 


5529. In paragraph 81 you refer to the number of fairly 
capable men over sixty years of age who are classed as 
“old and infirm” ; do you mention those because you 
think they are wrongly classed ?—Not at all. What I 
mean to say is that if they could get employment they 
are capable of doing a certain amount of work. 


5530. Are they capable of earning a living ?—They are Effect of 


capable of working and of earning a living if they could 
get it; but, as I said just now, that is where the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act comes in to 


a large extent—they .. 
are Over sixty years of age. ' 


Employers’ 
LiabilityAct. 
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have not discriminated as well as they might have done? Mr. Edward 
—That is so. Bestbridge 
5546. As instanced by the number of cases they have /Vethered. 
selected as ‘‘ decent and deserving ?’’—Speaking to the 12 Mar. 19 
guardians on this point recently I have said, “ Your ~~” eS, 
out-door relief has gone up considerably,” and they 
have said “ You told us to put it up” or something to 
that effect. I said ‘“‘ Oh dear, no; nothing of the sort.’. 
*““'You came here and advocated it”’ they said; I said 
‘““No; 1 simply referred to this Circular issued by the 
board as to the deserving cases, but you have missed 


5531. Do you think they should ke classed as ‘‘ old and 
infirm ” ?—We generally put down all those over sixty 
years of age as old and infirm ; but do not think that they 
are idle, for they are put to work nevertheless. The regula- 
tionis that people should be put to such work as they 
are capable of, and therefore these old people are put to 
work as a rule. 


5532. In paragraph 87 you mention that the West 
Bromwich guardians made an inquiry into a number 
of cases with the object of giving them out-door relief 
to the extent of 5s. or 7s. a week ?—It was giving them a 
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pension really. 


5533. Was that investigation made in any other union 
in your district ?—It was made in Cirencester as well, 
but I have not got the figures for Cirencester here. 


5534. Was it not made by Bristol ?—Not to my know- 
ledge. 


' §535. Only in two unions to your knowledge :—Yes. 


5536. Was the result pretty much the same in the 
other union ?—My experience going round is that it would 
be pretty much the same. I will explain why this oc- 
curred. There has been a Commission sitting on the 
question of Old Age Pensions, as probably you know, 
and the General Inspector was asked to recommend 
two unions which would give statistics, and I selected one 
rural and one urban union. The reason I did not get the 
figures for the rural union was that they were much longer 
about it; I simply did not get them, that was all. 


5537. Had you any special object in selecting that 
one union—West Bromwich ?—I simply selected it 
because I thought it was a very typical union; I had 
no other reason for selecting it. I knew very well that 
the work would be carefully carried out there. 


5538. In paragraph 105 you refer to the Circular of 


Circular and August 4, 1900; is it your experience that that circular 


was a mistake, or that its object was misunderstood ?— 
I think its object was misunderstood. 


5539. Do you agree with the object of that circular? 
—I always go on the principle that if out-door relief 
is given at all it should be given adequately after careful 
investigation, and especially to deserving people. 


5540. I think you said just now in answer to a question 
put by Mr, Russell Wakefield, that it was very difficult 
to decide who vere deserving, and that guardians usually 
placed all practically or too many under that category ? 
—I do not think I said that; I said it was difficult to 
define the term “ deserving.”’ 


5541. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I wanted to know 
whether you could guide the guardians to a rule as to 
who were to be included amongst the deserving and 
who were not ?—If you put it in that way, I can answer 
it a little more definitely perhaps. 


5542. That was the object of my question ?—Supposing 
a man comes before an out-relief committee and that 
man has been subscribing to a benefit society for a con- 
siderable time, I consider that is a sign’ of thrift and that 
the man is entitled to consideration; if a man has been 
a sober man and has done his best to get on, that must 
be taken into consideration. If he has simply come to 
the guardians because of illness or infirmity or incapacity 
which is no fault of his own, I think such a man is deser- 
ving, and should not be forced into the workhouse. But 
where you see a man who has earned good wages, and who 
has never taken the trouble to put money into a benefit 
society, but has spent the money in drink or in some 
other way, I do not think that man is entitled to-as much 
sympathy as the man who has not done that kind of 
thing. 

5543. (Mr. Bentham.) The Circular says “ With regard 
to the treatment of the Aged Deserving Poor, it has 
been felt that persons who have habitually led decent 
and deserving lives should, if they require relief in their 
old age, receive different treatment from those whose 
previous habits and character have been unsatisfactory, 
and who have failed to exercise thrift in the bringing up 
of their families or otherwise ?—I quite agree with that. 

5544. Do you see any real difficulty in practice in select- 
ing the persons who come under this definition 7—No, 
I do not. 

5545. Then you believe the guardians have really 
misunderstood the object of the circular, and that they 
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out the word ‘ deserving’ and given it all round.’? There 
is no doubt that in certain quarters there is rather a 
desire to do that. 


5547. Is there any union in your district that has 
drawn up any particular regulations with regard to 
this Circular, for the guidance of the guardians in deciding 
who should come under it ?—Yes, at Bristol they have 
done that. I think I have referred to that in my memo- 
randum. They have made a special class called Class A. 
which come under it. 


5548. But the number of those who are put under 
it is rather large in proportion to the number of those 
who are receiving relief, is it not ? You say in paragraph 
106 ‘‘In December 1901, there were 1,452 cases of this 
class receiving £288 19s. 2d. per week, or an average 
of 4s., at the end of last year there were only 1,067 cases 
receiving £233 14s. 6d., or an average of 4s. 44d per week ? 
—I have stated it correctly in my memorandum. 


5549. Would you explain the large number of persons 
who come under that category, on the ground that all 
people who were eligible for out-door relief ought to be 
deserving ?—I think the explanation is what I said before, 
namely, that the guardians do not force the deserving 
into the workhouses. 


5550. Then there really ought to be none in receipt of 
out-door relief except those who are deserving ?—I rather 
incline in that direction. 


5551. If that really were so, all the aged people would 
come under this heading, would they not ?—No, I do not 
think so ; all the aged people are not deserving. 


5552. If all those aged people who are in receipt of out- 
door relief are deserving — ?—If they are! 


5553. If they were not, they would be put inside, would 
they not ?—That is not always the case. 


5554. They naturally would be if they confined their 
out-door relief to those who are deserving of out-door 
relief ?—If they did, yes. 

5555. Therefore, if they confined it strictly within that 
definition, there would be none outside receiving relief 
except those who would come in this category ?—If they 
carried out that principle absolutely. 


5556.’ Do you think that is an advisable thing to do; 
would you carry it to that length ?—I certainly would not 
force deserving people into the workhouse if they could be 
looked after outside—and I never have done. 


5557. With regard to the children, in parargaph 123 you 
say there are twelve unions out of forty-three who are 
dealing with their children outside the workhouse; 
could you tell us what proportion of children there are 
represented by those twelve unions out of the total of 
forty-three in your district ?—I could not ; [should have 
to work that out. 

5558. It really is the bigger unions who have adopted 
this principle, is it not ?—The bigger unions are gradually 
coming round to it, undoubtedly. 

5559. In parargaph 129 you speak of the boarding-out 
system, and you say that people are not inclined to take 
children from affection towards them, but do it “ with a 


Motives of 
foster- 
parents in 


view of making something out of them ’’ ?—I do not mean accepting 
to say that some of the foster-parents do not get very fond boarded-out 


of the children. 
parents do not, as a matter of principle, take the children 
because they are fond of them ; but itis to make something 
out of them. Ido not wish to be misunderstocd ; I have 
come acrcss cases myself where the foster-parents have 
become exceedingly fond of the children. 

5560. Do you think that if people take the children for 
a small payment, a certa‘n amount of affection enters into 
the transaction, seeirg that they do nct take the children 
entirely for the money ?—It does not nece:sarily follow 
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The general principle is that the fester- children. 
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children are useful to them. 
5561. But if they are young children under ten they 
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always under ten years of age. 

5562. It is limited to ten except in the case of a brother 
or a sister who might be older ?—Of course they get older 
after a while. 

5563. The object would be an ulterior one ?—Yes ; it 
might be to make use of the children. 


5564. When a larger amount is paid for boarding-out, 
do you not think that is an inducement held out to people 
to take children because it would pay them to take them ? 
—Yes, I do. 

5565. The larger the amount paid, the greater the 
mistake in that direction ?—I do not know that that 
naturally follows. There is less excuse for neglecting 
them if they receive more money. Naturally, if you pay 
more money for taking the children, you will have mcre 


‘people after them. 


5566. That would mean that the additional number that 
go after them would do it for that increased payment ?—I 
go on the general principle that the motive which actuates 
the foster-parents in taking children is to get something 
outofthem. Icannot go further than that. 

5567. Then you would say the smaller the amount they 
are willing to take for them the better ?—No, I do not 
agree with that. 


5568. Do you think with regard to boarding-out there 
is already too much supervision or too little ?—I think 


EVIDENCE ° 


5578. Would that apply to out-door relief also 7—1l 
think the matter of out-door relief is quite different. I 
think if one man gets out-door relief, the other man thinks, 
why should I not have as much as so-and-so. There is 
very little repugnance among a certain class to take out- 
door relief. Of course to a certain class of mechanics and 
other men who are a superior class of men, it is very 
repugnant, and they would do it only in the very last 
resort; but one cannot deny that in the population 
generally there are a very large class of thriftless people 
who are only too glad to get out-door relief. 

5579. I suppose you are familiar with what is known as 
the Goschen Minute with regard to pauperism in the 
Metropolis ?—I have nothing at all to do with the Metro- 
polis, so I cannot say that I am. 

5580. Are you not familiar with that Minute which was 
issued by Mr. Goschen ?—I am afraid not. 


5581. It is a Minute advising co-operation between the Co-operatio 
poor law and charitable agencies ?—I am not familiar with with charit; 


it, but, as a matter of fact, the local Charity Organisation 
Societies in my district, where they exist, work with the 
relieving officers. 


5582. There is a tendency to co-operation, then ?—Yes, 
the one gives information to the other. 


5583. Has it a tendency to reduce the number of people 
who apply to the guardians for out-relief ?—I think I may 
say that where a Charity Organisation Society exists, they 
very often give relief to cases that would come on the 
guardians otherwise. I had a great deal of experience 
of a local Charity Organisation Society at one time. 


with regard to boarding-out without the union they are 
properly inspected. 

5569. But with regard to boarding out within the 
union, do you think they are not properly inspected ?— 


5584. With regard to the influence of the Local Govern- Influence of 
ment Poard through the inspectors over the policy of the ea ‘ 
guardians in their districts, do you consider that satis- 90% /@W 


factory ?—What do you mean by the “ policy ;” I do not race 
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I think it would be very much better if they were to have 
an inspection in the same way as outside the union. 


5570. Does not that duty devolve upon the general 
inspector of the district ?—No. We could not possibly 
do it—the work is too much. 


5571. But it is part of your duty, is it not ?—No. We 
have the right to go if we think proper to do so, but it is 
not part of our duty. 


5572. What is the objection to transferring the inspec- 
tion of these children boarded out within the union to the 
inspector of boarded-out children without the union ?7— 
None, as far as I can follow. 


5573. You see no objection to it ?—I do not see any 
objection to it. 


“quite gather. 


5585. Does the inspector influence the policy of the 
boards in their dealing with either out-door relief or in- 
door relief ?—I am happy to say that I am, | think, on 
very good terms with my boards of guardians, and that 
they very often consult me. They often consult me in 
cases of difficulty. 


5586. From that point of view, do you think your 
influence is useful and successful ?—It is not for me to say 
that, perhaps. I can only say J hope it is. It is always 
a pleasure to me to meet the guardians, and I think they 
are generally pleased to see me. They say so, at any rate. 


5587. You meet with sufficient approval of your recom- 
mendations from the boards of guardians ?—Yes. We get 


on extremely well for the most part. 


5588. Do you think you have sufficient power for deal- yeeg for 
ing with the boards ?—No. I think the Local Govern- oreater 
ment Board ought to have more power than it has. powers for. 

5589. In what direction ?—With regard to any question. Local 


Tf there is not sufficient nursing, if there are not sufficient ve 


5574. Do you think it would be better done ?—As a 
matter of principle, I say that if you require to inspect 
the children without the union why not inspect those 
within the union as well ? 

5575. You would approve of it ?—Yes, and I have said 
so in my memorandum. I think myself there is very 


Deterrence of 


relief. 


much more attention being paid to the children now who 
are under the care of the guardians, and I think, generally 
speaking, the children are better under the care of the 
guardians. If you find a relative of a child, an uncle or an 
aunt or a grandmother, who is capable of taking charge 
of it, I think the proper thing to do is to put the child 
there, and very often there is a great advantage in doing 
so. You may also find people without any children at all 
who are anxious to take a child; and that is another 
matter altogether. There was one workhouse where some 
time ago a woman came with a child in her arms—a very 
well-dressed child and very well cared for; she said this 
was a boarded-out child, her husband was going to be 
removed out of that union into another place to work, and 
she wanted to know whether they would let her keep the 
child and pay her the same amount. The guardiarts 
demurred to that, and then she walked out of the room, 
saying, you are not going to have the child back; I am 
going to keep the child. So you do get satisfactory cases. 


£576. Speaking generally, on the principle of the poor 


relieving officers, if the accommodation is not sufficient, 
the board should have more power, I think, but only to be 
used in the very last resort. I quite believe in the princi- 
ple, and I act upon it, of the inspector trying to convince 
the guardians ; I do not believe in coercing the guardians 
if you can possibly help it. 

5590. On the other hand, do you think any additional 
powers ought to be given to the boards of guardians for 
dealing with various classes of paupers ?—As far as actual 
administration is concerned, it is practically vested 
in them, and there are certain matters such as giving 
gratuities and little matters of that sort which might be 
left to the guardians. 


5591. Do you believe in their being more restricted by 
the central authority, or in more liberty being given to 
local administration ?—I think it works very well as it is 

5592. Do you think it is as well as it might be ?—We 
do not profess to get perfection in this world in anything 
1 do not think the poor law is any exception to that. 


law, I take it that you agree that the position of the 
pauper should be less eligible than that of the independent 
labourer of the same class ?—Yes. 


5593. Taking the poor law as a whole, do you think it is Adequacy 0 
meeting the circumstances of the case ?—I think it is existing 
meeting the circumstances of the case pretty fairly. I Law syste 
think out-relief is the question that requires the most in- 
vestigation. 

5594. Is there any class of recipients of relief that you 
think ought to be transferred to any other authority; you 


5577. Do you think that that principle is departed from 
to any extent in your district ?—No. _ I do not think that 
there are any inducements to men to’come into the work- 
house. 
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mentioned imbeciles and lunatics, I think ?—I said that I 
regret to see sane epileptics mixed up with imbeciles in the 
workhouses, but I do not advocate forming a number of 
institutions for giving relief. I think what relief is given, 
should as far as possible be given by one authority : other- 
wise you will get conflicting influences, and general con- 
fusion will come in. 


5595. Do you mean that all paupers, whether lunatic or 
sane, ought to come under the poor law ?—No, I did not 
say all paupers; I said, as a general principle. I do not 
like multiplying institutions. At the present moment 
the actual asylums are not under the poor law. 


5596. But the pauper lunatics in the asylums are ? 
They areina way. Wedonotinspect them; the guardians 
send them to the asylum, but the asylum is under the 
county council. 


5597. Are there any classes which you would say might 
be transferred to the county council ?—I do not think so. 
The only classes I have referred to in my memorandum 
are the habitual drunkards ; it is a question whether they 
should not be sent to inebriate homes. I think that the 
sane epileptics might be dealt with by combinations of 
board of guardians, but that they should be under the 
boards of guardians. 


5598. Now I want to ask you a few questions with re- 
gard to the constitution of the boards in your district. 
What is your opinion with regard to the size of the boards ; 
do you consider that a large board is less efficient than a 
small board ?—I think I must answer that in this way 
—that a large union naturally taxes its members much 
more than a smaller one does. Take Bristol, which is 
one of the largest unions in England ; the tax upon the 
members there is very great indeed. 


5599. I was not thinking of the size of the union, but of 
the number of the members of the board ?—Do you mean 
to say you think they are too large in proportion to the 
population ?— 


5600. No; what is your experience with regard to the 
number of members forming a board of guardians—is a 
board less efficient with a large number than it is with a 
small number ?—I think you want a reasonable number. 


5601. Then you have really no evidence to give on 
that point ?—I do not know that I have particularly. 
It depends entirely upon the Guardians themselves. 
What I do complain about very much is that the amount 
of interest taken in Guardians’ elections is very small 
indeed. If you take the number of votes cast for a 
Guardian’s election, you will find it is exceedingly small 
compared with the total number of votes that might 
be cast. 


5602. Is it your experience that where the electoral 
area is small, and there are a large number of parishes 
each represented, the pauperism is usually high ?— 
That certainly applies in the case of Bristol; on January 
Ist, 1905, there were 30°4 per 1,000 of the populaticn. 


5603. You have not looked through all your unions 
to see whether that does or does not apply all the way 
through ?—I do not think it applies as a general principle. 
Of course if you get a very large Board of Guardians it 
generally means populous places. 


5604. Not necessarily ?—It does in my district. 
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5605. There are some large unions which have one Mr. Edwaid 
township only, and their representation can be what they Bestbridge 


make it; but if a union consisted of forty parishes each 


Wethered. 


parish would want its representative. Both cases may ,,y7.. 1906 


be cases of populous districts, and still those differences 
would obtain ?—I think you may say that as a general 
principle pauperism is most in populous districts. 

5606. Is that so ?—I think so, taking the large towns. 


5607. Is it not a fact that in some of the large towns 
the number of paupers per thousand of population is 
actually less than in an agricultural district ?—That 
may be so, if you take it in that sense. I did not quite 
see what you meant. 


5608. You have no opinion with regard to the electoral 
area ?—I think I may say I have not. 


5609. Do you approve of the classification of the Classification 


in-door poor on a character basis ?—To a certain exten 
yes, so far as it can be carried out. 


5610. Do you think it is advisable ?—I do most certainly. 


5611. You would separate these better class cases who 
must be inside the workhouse from the noisy ones ?— 
Certainly. 'That is done in my district so far as it possibly 
can be done. 


t of workhouse 
inmates. 


5612. I think you said in answer to a question that Value of 


if out-door relief was left more to the relieving officers 


relieving 
officer as 


it would be better administered ?—I do not think I ,uide to 
said if it were left more to them; I think I said that the Guardians. 


relieving officer’s advice was not always taken. 

5613. Do you think it should always be taken ?— 
What I meant to imply was simply this: that sometimes 
a relieving officer makes a recommendation and that 
recommendation is not accepted. I do not mean to 


say that the relieving officer's recommendation cannot 


be wrong, and that the relieving officer is infallible ; 
but a relieving officer very often has complained to 
me that relief is given where it should not be. 


5614. That is practically the same thing ?—If you 
like. That does come in. I do not mean to say that 
the relieving officer may not be wrong sometimes—he may. 
It is in the discretion of the Guardians. Sometimes 
the people have friends at court, and the relieving officer 


_may be over-ruled. 


5615. Do you think that due importance is given 
to the position of the relieving officer generally ?—Yes, 
I think so. 


5616. Do you think he is sufficiently well-paid ?—I 
never heard him grumble. 


5617. Does the appointment attract the class of men 
that you think ought to be employed on this work ?—I 
think I may say this definitely—that the relieving officers 
in my district are, as a rule, a very intelligent class of 
men, though they may be underpaid. 


5618. Is it your opinion that in large districts their 
duty should be confined entirely to dealing with appli- 
cations for relief 7—Yes, I should like to see that, but 
then, of course, you must increase their salary, because 
they probably take other duties besides now. 


5619. Do you think the work would be more efficiently 
done if it were so ?—Yes, because then they would have 
more time for the work. The relieving officer for Walsall 
at one time had 700 cases to deal with in two districts. 
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Mr. EpwarD BESTBRIDGE WETHERED, re-called; and further Examined. 


5620. (Mr. Bentham.) Do you take a very great interest 
in the administration of out-relief in the various unions 
in your district,in so far as you sit with the guardians in 
their relief committees, and ascertain exactly the methods 
they adopt in dealing with their cases ?—I take a very 
great deal of interest. J always make it a practice to 
attend the relief committees when I attend the meetings 
of boards of guardians, and I attend relief committees 
in cases where the relief committee does not sit on the 
same day as the guardians. I make it a practice, as far 
as I possibly can, to attend each relief committee 
separately. 


5621. Have any of the boards of guardians in your 
district regulations or bye-laws for the guidance of the 
guardians ?—Yes; in Bristol they have rather extensive 
ones, and I shall be pleased to hand you a copy. (See 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XI. (C).) 


5622. Is it only Bristol ?—Certain boards of guardians 
have a regular scale that they go by, others, again, judge 


.. each case on its merits. My own view would be this, that I 
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think it is well for guardians to have a scale for their 
guidance, but at the same time exceptional cases do 
occur. I do not believe in guardians having cast-iron 
rules which they cannot, in any circumstances at all, 
go beyond, because cases do occur sometimes which ought 
to be treated strictly on their merits ; they are exceptional 
cases, but I do believe in guardians having a scale to go on 
as a general rule. I can give you instances or hand the 
papers to you, if you like, showing typical scales which 
are used. 

5623. Do you find where they have no such regulations 
or by-laws that there is a great deal of difference between 
the districts in one union in the amount of relief given 
and the class of person to whom it is given ?—I do not 
think, taking it all round, there is a great deal of difference; 
some are more liberal than others, no doubt. 

5624. It has been said that medical relief is the stepping 
stone, as it were, to pauperism ; that is, out-door medical 
relief ?—Yes. 

5625. Do you find that to be so in any part of you 
district ?—I think, perhaps, there is no part of the out- 
door administration which is more abused than that of 
applying for medical relief. One so frequently finds 
that men who have been in good work when in health 
have made no provision whatever in case of sickness, 
and they rely on getting the parish doctor in cases of 
illness. 

5626. Do you find that people who have begun with 
medical relief have followed on with a request for other 
forms of relief ?—It very often follows, but I cannot 
say I have any definite instance. 

5627. You do not look upon it really as a stepping 
stone to pauperism ?—I think that if a man who is earning 
fairly good wages makes no provision #hen he is in good 


work, and relies on the Poor Law authorities when he 
gets ill, it is a stepping stone in that direction; he has 
a tendency to rely upon out-door relief when in distress. 


5628. Supposing an extension of outdoor medical 
relief were contemplated, do you think it would be a 
danger ?—I think it would. 


5629. It would have a tendency to increase pauperism 
generally ?—Yes; I think it would be an incentive against 
thrift, decidedly. 


5630. Is it your experience that in consequence of the 
policy of out-relief, which is principally based upon the 
ery of “‘ cheaper out than in, the in-door relief has been 
increased and not reduced? Is the policy of outdoor relief 
usually accompanied by an increase in in-door pauperism ? 
—I think my answer must be thus: that when you give 
people the idea that guardians give out-relief in preference 
to offering the workhouse test, it has a demoralising effect 
upon the people generally, and they rely upon getting 
outdoor relief rather than being offered the house, and 
they take advantage of it. If you take the statistics I 
have given in my evidence in chief, you will see that in the 
case of Wolverhampton and the case of Stourbridge it 
works out in that direction, where they have not had 
sufficient accommodation to offer the workhouse test 
when necessary. 


Effect of lax 
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5631. How often do you visit the unions in your dis- 
trict ?—I visit every workhouse at least once a year, and |; 51, by in- 
more often if required; I visit the boards of guardians snector to 
also once a year, and all the guardians in my district know each union. 
that if they want to consult me I am always willing to 
to come, if I can possibly do so. 


Number of © 


5632. Do you find a visit once a year to the union is 
sufficient ?—Yes, I think so. If anything special occurs 
I go again. One could not do more, orI should find 
considerable difficulty in getting my work done in the 
course of the year. 


5633. Do you think the unions which you have to visit, 
and the institutions which you have to inspect, are too 
many to afford them your thorough supervision ?—I can do 
mine. I think I have quite as much as I can do thoroughly, 
I do my best anyway. I may say the guardians very 
often write and ask me to come because they want to con- 
sult me about a certain matter. 


5634. (Professor Smart.) In paragraph 39 of your memo- 
randum there is a very interesting statement about fruit Small hold- 
growing in the Vale of Evesham. Is there really much 188 at 
fruit growing of this kind ?—Yes, there is a great deal of it. Evesham 


5635. How is the land acquired; from the municipali- 
ties or private owners ?—They rent it generally from land- 
owners. 


5636. Under any special Act ?—No, I think not. 


Mental 
leficiency of 
yauper 
nothers of 
llegitimate 
hildren. 
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5637. Do you know anything about the rents 7—No, I 
cannot say that I do. 


5638. These small holdings are in the nature of allot- 
ments, I suppose ?—They are rather larger than allot- 
ments ; I give the dimensions of them in my memorandum. 


5639. Are they near the houses or the villages ?— 
They are right out in the country. There are the houses 
where the people live themselves ; some have their houses 
near the ground they are cultivating; they are scattered 
about in various places. 


5640. What kind of fruit do they grow ?—They grow 
a good deal of strawberries, tree fruit, and vegetables 
such as asparagus; in fact, all fruits, really, that are 
capable of being cultivated. 


5641. You find that district has not suffered from the 
migration of men to the towns ?—No, some of the villages 
have increased in population. 


5642. In paragraph 71 there is a terrible statement: 
“These girls are generally below the average in mental 
intelligence ” ?—Thatis true, I am sorry to say, absolutely. 


5643. Do you mean that the particular class of girls 
who go to the maternity wards of the workhouses are 
feeble-minded ?—I do not say they are feeble-minded in 
the strict sense of the term, because a feeble-minded person 
you can take control over at a certain stage, but they are 
below the average in point of intelligence; they are not 
sufficiently wanting to be actually certified and put down 
as feeble-minded, but many of them are bordering upon it. 


5644. Is thisa special class of girl—a “ workhouse girl,” 
for example ?—No, they are girls who have been brought up 
amid unfortunate surroundings ; I can only express it as I 
express it here, that they are generally below the average 
in mental capacity, though they are not feeble-minded. 


5645. If your experience were at all general, do you not 


_ think this Commission might make a valuable inquiry as 


to how-many of the single women confined of illegitimate 
children in the workhouses of the kingdom are feeble- 
minded ?—If I might be allowed, I would suggest that the 
inquiry should be as to who are below the average in- 
telligence, or, if you like, you could put it in both ways. 


5646. Does it not strike you that it would be useful ?— 
I think it is a subject of much importance, and that is why 


T have called attention to it. 


5647. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Is not that subject being in- 
quired into by the Commission on the Feeble-minded which 
is now sitting ?—I think they are only inquiring as to the 
strictly feeble-minded. 


5648. (Professor Smart.) In paragraph 128 you say: 
I fear that this tendency is chiefly prompted by con- 
siderations of cheapness rather than the welfare of the 
children.” Have you any grounds for that statement ?— 
You see I hear the matter discussed frequently and, of 
course, there are many exceptions, but I siy simply what 
does occur sometimes, that I am told the boarding-out is 
cheaper. 


5649. You are aware, I suppose, that a great many 
guardians have a positive enthusiasm for boarding-out 
—Somz2 have, no doubt. 


5650. And that would be quite independently of this ? 
—I am simply speaking of a certain tendency which 
I very often come across, with which I have often to 
argue. 


5651. (Miss Hill.) Is the difference of cost very con- 
siderable between having children in scattered homes 
and supporting them in the workhouse ?—Yes, it certainly 
is. Ihave some particulars about it here. For instance, 
if you take Worcester, where there are three cottage 
homes, the weekly cost is 6s. 5d. 


5652. That includes all the charges ?—Yes. The 
average number of children is seventy-two; average 
weekly cost per head for food, clothing, necessaries, 
firing, repairs, etc., 3s. 9d.; average weekly cost per 
head for salaries, rations of officers, etc., 1s. 1d. ; average 
weekly cost per head for interest on loan, rates, etc., 
ls. 7d. ; total 6s. 5d. In Gloucester, for the year ending, 
Lady Day, 1905, the cost of the children in the homes, 
apparently, comes to 7s. 8id. The details are all stated. 
At Wolverhampton the annual cost in the cottage homes 
comes to £23 7s. 6d. per head. I think if you divide 
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that it will come to about 9s. per week. Then I will 
take you to Bristol, and there the average cost per child 
for food and necessaries, including gas, water, coal, etc, 
in 1905, was 3s. 54d., and for the year ending Lady Day, 
1904, it was 3s. 43d.; for clothing it was 1ljd., and 
91d. for the two respective years. The officers’ salaries 
were 2s. for each year. Rent, rates, and all other ex- 
penses come to ls. 93d. each. Therefore, taking it 
for the year ending Lady Day, 1905, it came to 8s. 2}d. 
per child; and in the year ending Lady Day, 1904, it 
came to 7s. 113d. per child. If we come to the question 
of cottage homes at Downend, to which I referred in my 
evidence-in-chief, the clerk tells me the cost of the cottage 
homes at Downend has not been ascertained for an entire 
year yet, but for the half-year to Lady Day, 1905, it 
was as follows: food and necessaries, including gas, 
water, coal, etc., 3s. 74d. ; clothing Is., officers’ sa aries 
2s. 6d.; rents, rates and all other expenses, 3s. 4d. ; 
making 10s. 54d. There is a considerable difference in 
the cottage homes as compared with the others. 


5653. In paragraph 143 you say you see little pros- 
pect of any substantial decrease of pauperism till the 
masses of the population exercise more thrift, spend less 
money on drink, and rely less on the Poor Law. Of course 
we must all feel that, but the question is, I suppose, 
what administration of the Poor Law tends to promote 
that thrift ?7-—Quite so. 

5654. I wonder whether you see any influences brought 
to bear now which are tending to promote thrift. All 
the recent alterations have been rather in the other 
direction, have not they ?—May I ask what alterations 
you refer to? 

5655. I was thinking, for instance, of the abolition 
of the inability to vote by people who receive out-door 
relief ?—I entirely agree with you there. 


Mr. Edward 
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5656. I do not know whether it has been done yet, 


but there is an idea of not disqualifying voters whose 
children receive free meals in schools 7?—I think that 
is in the same direction, I must confess. 


5657. For one thing, surely the introduction of the 
word “‘ deserving’ makes a difference. The old definis 
tion of the Poor Law was that it meant destitution, and 
left the question of deserts to other people to consider. 
We now seem to be attempting a legal difference in the 
treatment of those whom we ourselves consider deserv- 
ing, which is a very difficult thing to do ?—For the 
actual deserving poor who are brought into a state of 
destitution from no fault of their own, I think the greatest 
sympathy should be shown, and, if relief is given at 
all, I hold that that relief should be adequate. I do 
not hold with people living on the verge of starvation 
and otherwise. I do think this (and one cannot attend 
Relief Committees without being very much struck by 
it) that a very large proportion of the population of 
the country exercises no thrift or thought, and depend 
on charity and the Poor Law in time of need. I cannot 
go further than that. 


5658. Do you think a board of guardians can really 
decide on the deserts of an applicant 7—I think so, 
with proper investigation ; it all depends on the question 
of investigation. If you do not investigate your cases 
properly and get all the information you can, you are 
very liable to be deceived, and money is wasted on un- 
deserving cases. That very often occurs, I am bound 
to say. 

5659. (Mr. Phelps.) In the tables which are given 
with regard to your district, I see that the Union of 
Dore has the highest percentage of pauperism ?—That 
is so. 


5660, Are there any circumstances which explain that ? 
—The only thing I can say about the Union of Dore is 
that it is an entirely agricultural district in the middle 
of Hereford. 


5661. Is it in what was called the “ Golden Valley” ? 
—I think not, I never heard it called by that name. 
It is near Pontrilas. 


5662. There are no other special circumstances ?—T 
noticed that fact the other day in going over the figures, 
and I was particularly struck with it. I intend to make 
some inquiries about it. It is entirely an agricultural 
district, and the wages, of course, are not high. 


5663. Take again the case of Bristol: in Bristol the 


Conditions im 
Dore Union. 
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5678. You say on the whole there is a great deal of out- Amount of 
door relief given in ycur district ?—The out-door relief out-relief a 
in Bristol is £41,000 a year. Bristol. 


Mr. Edward decline of pauperism has been encrmous. Has that been 
Bestbridge due to a rearrangement of the areas, do you think ?—If 
Wethered. you look at Bristol from another point of view, you will 

_ find that, whereas the number of the various classes re- 

13 Mar. 1906. lieved on the Ist January, 1905, in the whole of England 





5679. You are not in favour of forcing deserving cases 
into the house ?—Certainly not. 





Causes of C2me to 27°6 per 1,000, if you take Bristol for the same : Wests 
decreased period, it is 30°4 per 1,000; that is above the average. 5680. Have you any instance in your district ee a 
; : : : ; b t 
Sat Ae ae at 5664. In the figures which Mr. Booth has drawn out, union in which a determined effort has been made to peoct of 


reduce outdoor relief to very small proportions ?—Yes, }, duction ¢ 


it has gone down from 5°6 per 100 (that is 56 per 1,000; in the Wheatenhurst Union, but it has not been very out-relief. 
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in 1895, to 2-6 per 100 in 1905, that is to say, it has dropped 
3 per cent. ?—I do not quite understand how that works 
out. Bristol, taking it per 1,000 is certainly above the 
average in England. 


5665. Do you think there has been a difference from 
1895 to 1905 ?—— 


5666. (Mr. Booth.) It was the absorption of Barton 
Regis and a part of Long Ashton that altered the entire 
structure of the figures ; so there isno comparison possible. 
(Mr. Phelps.) Iam directing my question to whether the 
administration or the character of the population was so 
different as to explain the difference ?—You must under- 
stand that the increase of population in Bristol is un- 
precedented in any city. As I explained yesterday, there 
have been two extensions of the city within six years. 


5667. Have those extensions brought in a class of the 
population which does not swell the pauper average much, 
although it swells the population ?—It has brought in a 
large class of people who do not swell the pauperism. 
My reason for making that observation is that a very 
large number of small houses have been built out in the 
direction of Horfield and other parts of Bristol, and also 
a large number of residental houses over the Downs and 
that part, which may possibly have some effect upon it. 


5668. Would you mind giving a short account of the 
history of the Bristol scattered homes ?—When the 


. Bristol union was formed in 1898, all the children were 


in the workhouses, and though the guardians did 
the best for them, the children were confined within 
the walls, and there was a listlessness about them, 
they did not enjoy their play like others; there was a 
dulness about them which was characteristic, though the 
guardians did their best—I wish to make that perfectly 
clear. When the union was formed, the guardians at once 
realised the necessity for getting the children out of the 
workhouse, and they decided, first of all, upon the scat- 
tered home principle. They endeavoured to get houses 
about Bristol for the children. 


5669. They hired houses ?—Yes. At first there was a 
considerable prejudice against them, and the guardians 
had the greatest difficulty to get landlords to let 
their houses for the purpose of taking in Poor Law 
children. They engaged something like fourteen houses 
as scattered homes for children. 


5670. In what positions are those houses ?—Not the 
middle of the city, but in the suburbs. 


5671. Have you visited them ?—Yes, all of them. 


5672. What*principles would guide the guardians in 
choosing a house or a scattered home ?—The house has 
to be sanctioned; I have to report to the Local 
Government Board upon it. 


5673. Are they semi-detached houses ?—Not all of them, 
some of them are semi-detached. The houses origin- 
ally taken (they are mostly given up now) were not of 
the best class for the purpose, but they were the only 
houses the guardians could get. They laboured most 
diligently, but they could not get them, because of the 
‘prejudice that existed. That prejudice has now entirely 


disappeared. 


5674. Do they insist upon certain area for each child ? 
—So far as the sleeping rooms are concerned, I measured 
‘them up, and they take a certain number of children, 
according to the number of cubic feet. 


5675. You insist upon a certain amount ?—Yes, it is 
‘about 300 cubic feet per child as a minimum. 


5676. Do they insist on the street in which the building 
18 situated being of a certain width ?—No, but one has to 
be careful in the selection of the site, that it is a healthy 
situation. 


5677. Who selects the situation ?—The guardians 
first, and then I go and report upon it 


successful. 


5681. Have you found that the effect of that is to drive 
deserving people into the workhouse ?—No, I may say 
that decidedly. 


5682. You do not think that what is sometimes called 
a strict policy has that effect ?—No, I am sure it has not 
had that effect. Wheatenhurst is not the only place 
In the last few years there has been an improvement 
in very many of the unions. There is more attention 
given to the question of outdoor relief than there was, and 
I say, to the credit of the guardians in my district, that 
I know of no single case where deserving people have 
been forced into the workhouse who could have been looked 
after outside. There may be the case of a deserving 
person in the workhouse, but that person has not had a 
friend to look after him or her; then the guardians have 
exercised their power and said: “‘ You must come into 
the workhouse infirmary.” 


5683. Do you think a stricter administration develops 
other means of support ?—I think the people help them- 
selves or their friends help them. 


5684. Either they make provision for themselves or 
their friends help them ?—Yes. 


5685. Do you think there is any limit to the applica- 
tion of that ?—It is very difficult to state a limit to a 
thing like that. 


5686. The outdoor relief might be abolished entirely, 
and the deserving cases would support themselves or 
their friends would support them ?—If you ask me if I 
would abolish outdoor relief, I say certainly not. 


5687. I would ask if in the future there is any limit 
to the extent to which strict administration will grant 
protection to deserving cases? You say that when the 
administration is strict, people are not brought into the 
workhouse but other forms of support are developed ?— 
That is so to a great extent. 


5688. Do you think there is any limit to that ?— 
Do you mean to say detrimentally ? 


5689. Supposing that outdoor relief was practically 
entirely abolished in time, do you think that the deserving 
cases would be provided for outside the workhouse ?— 
No, I do not think they would. I think that outdoor 
relief should be given in certain cases to the really desery- 
ing. 

5690. You think that is permanent ?—I think that is 
permanent. 


‘ 


| 5691. Have you any experience with regard to non- 


settled relief ?—Yes; of course, I have numbers of Non-settl 


cases in my district. 


5692. Have you found abuses arising in connection 
with it ?—No, I do not think I have. 


5693. Do you find abuses in connection with pay 
stations ?—No, I cannot say that I have. 


5694. You would not be prepared to insist that re- stations. 


lieving officers should relieve every case at the applicant’s 
home ?—I do not think it is absolutely necessary, and it 
would involve an enormous amount of extra work. 


5695. Would it be practicable, do you think, in your 
district ?—Not with the present number of relieving 
officers. I may say this: I had a very good instance 
at Bristol the other day, where, as I say, they have divided 
the better class into what they call Class A ; the guardians 
thought the Class A people would not care to associate with 
other people less deserving, but the guardians now find 
that the old people in Class A prefer to go with the others 
so that they may have a chat, so I am ercdibly informed. 


5696. You have pay stations in the towns ?—Yes. 


5697. But take a very scattered district ?—The reliey- 
ing officers pay certainly at the pay stations. +. 
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5698. Not at a place like Bristol ?—Yes. 


5699. They do not visit the cases in their homes every 
week ?—Not all of them; they do periodically from 
time to time. If the case cannot come to the pay station 
it is the duty of the relieving officer to go to the house 
of the recipient. P 


5700. (Mr. Nunn.) Do you think that pay stations 
might be abolished in town areas ?—I think in large 
towns it would be very difficult. I think there would 
be a hardship on some of the old people, unless you are 
prepared to increase the number of relieving officers, and 
the guardians would very much resent that on account 
of the cost. 


5701. (Mr. Phelps.) Surely it is better that the relieving 
officer should see the conditions under which the re- 
cipient is living constantly ?—That is what I am con- 
stantly pressing upon the guardians—constant visitation. 
If the guardians would be prepared for the relieving 
officers to take the relief to each case it would be better, 
but they would very much resent that on account of the 


greater cost. I think I said it would involve a very 


considerable increase of the staff. 


5702. (Mr. Lansbury.) Do you know anything of the 
process by which the land is transferred from one tenant 
to another in those small holdings as Evesham ?—I am 
afraid I do not. 


5703. Do you know how long the system of small 
holdings has been in force in that valley ?—For a long 
time ; { cannot say exactly how long, but it is some long 
time anyway. 

5704. Can you say whether pauperism has decreased 
there during the whole of that period ?—It was long before 
I came into the neighbourhood. 


5705. How long have you been there ?—Ten years. 


5706. As a matter of fact it is twenty-five years since it 
started ?—I was going to say I thought it was somewhere 
about that. 


5707. You do not know the acreage, do you 7—I have 
given the acreage. 


5708. I mean of the small holdings ?—From one to three 
acres. 


5709. Can you give the total ?—I could not give that. 


5710. Have you compared Mr. Booth’s figures at all ? 
Take Evesham, for instance; there you have 19 per cent. 
under sixteen years of age, and at Walsall, which is singled 
out as a union which does not look so well as the others, 
you have 37 per cent. of children. How do you ac- 
count for the large number of children chargeable at 
Walsall ?—You can hardly compare the two unions, if I 
might make the suggestion, because one is rural, although 
it is true it has the town of Evesham, while almost all the 
other part of the union is urban. 


5711. If you take the figures for over sixty years, you 
will see that Evesham has 60 per cent. and Walsall has 
only 40 per cent. 7?—Yes. 


5712. Is the large number of children chargeable at 
Walsall due to the fact that they are children of widows 
who get intermittent work at the sort ot employments you 
specify in your paragraph on the subject ?—I am afraid 
that is a question I should not like to answer off-hand. A 
good many of the children are illegitimate in Walsall. 


5713. What proportion ?—That is a matter I should 
have to get out. 


5714. It is rather a serious reflection on Walsall if there 
is any very large number ?—I do not want to make that 
out. I prefer to say, perhaps, that some of them are 
illegitimate, if I might correct it to that extent. Ido not 
think that applies to Walsall more than to any other large 
place. I do not think that Walsall is worse than any 
other large place. 


5716. It has a very large proportion of children ; there 
are only a few others that come anywhere nearit. In an 
industrial place like Walsall you have a large number of 
children chargeable, and I suggest that these are, in all 
probability, children of widows, and they become charge- 
able through the inability of the mother to get work to 
keep them ?—I should like to get definite information 
before answering that question, but my impression is that 
the children in Walsall are not the children of widows in a 
greater proportion than in most other places. 


429. 


- chargeable in the workhouses ?—I have given the actual 


5716. I do not say so either ; I want to know whether Mr. Edward 
they are the children of widows ?—I am afraid that is a Bestbridge 
matter I could not answer correctly without getting the We thered. 


actual facts. 13 Mar. 1906. 

5717. Has the small holding system in Evesham had a 
steadying effect upon the incomes of the people who live Effect of 
there ?—Certainly with regard to the peogle who live by Evesham 
the fruit growing it has done so, undoubtedly. small 





holdings on 
5718. It has generally improved the whole system of inhabitants. 

living in that district ?—I have only known it for ten years, 

but the standard of living in the Evesham Valley is above 

that of rural districts generally. 


5719. You attribute that to the small holdings system 
in vogue there ?—Certainly. 

5720. You said something about thrift just now. Do arg end 
you think generally over your district wages are such that th sy ateieied 
people really can provide for themselves ?—Over the 1 
whole of the district ? 


5721. Yes ; we have been talking quite generally about 
thrift, and saving, and the rest of it. Quite generally, do 
you think that wages are such and employment such that 
the people really can provide for sickness and old age ?—I 
think my answer to that question must be that we have 
before our eyes the fact that the bulk of the people do. 


5722. That is hardly an answer to my question ?— 
Shall I take it more definite ? No doubt you must divide 
the district into the country and into the towns. We 
know that the wages of the agricultural labourer are not 
great. At the same time it is very wonderful how those 
people do manage to keep out of the workhouse, and live 
with their friends, and not become chargeable. If you 
come to investigate the cases actually in the workhouse 
there is generally something wrong about them, the man 
has been intemperate, or something of that sort, but this 
is not so in every Case. 

5723. You are speaking of the people in the workhouse, 
but in your district the bulk of the relief is outside ?—No 
doubt. As I said before, in really deserving cases when 
they have come to distress through no fault of their own, 
the guardians do give out-relief to them. 

5724. I take it your criticism is really as to people 
inside the workhouses, and not so much those who receive 
relief outside ?—I think that the people in the country 
districts are more thrifty than the people in the towns. [ 
wish to make it very clear that one of our very great 
sources of pauperism at the present time is the reliance 
people place upon the out-door relief, rather than applying 
themselves to thrift. 


5725. Is that the same with regard to the rural districts ? 
—Not so much as in the towns; I think they are more 
thrifty in the rural districts. 

5726. On page 3 of your memorandum, in paragraphs Absence of 
64, 65, and 66, which deal with able-bodied men, you Aah j 

: ; ble-bo 

practically agree that there are no able-bodied men mals pAueem 
figures here. 


5727. There is generally something wrong, the term 
‘* able-bodied ”? means, really, people under 60, does not 
it ?—The term ‘ able-bodied” we get in the official 
return does mean people under sixty years of age. I 
think there has been a misunderstanding, so far as the 
returns are concerned, as to the number in the workhouses. 
The term ‘ able-bodied” wants a little better definition 
in the return, I think. 


5728. Is the point cleared up as to whether the fathers Power of 
of illegitimate children can be prosecuted ?—I am a magis- guardians 
trate myself, and my impression is that the woman is the to proceed 
only person who can actually prosecute. There is not ce i 
the least doubt about that, I think. The guardians take ae hee ns és 
the initiative in a way, but they cannot do it unless the ohitivant i 
the woman is perfectly willing. The woman must make 
the application herself, but the guardians can support her. 

5729. (Mr. Nunn.) For that to be so, the children 
must be under the maintenance of the guardians at the 
time, and that means that the woman must have made 
an application to the guardians ?—That is so; then 
the guardians can proceed. 

5730. That is what is meant in the Act by the children 
being chargeable ?—Quite so. . 

- 5731. (Mr. Lansbury.) Then I may take it that the 
guardians can prosecute ?—Only with the consent of the 
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The 
guardians do frequently try, but the woman must take 
the initiative. The clerk of the guardians frequently 
works the case up, no doubt, and gets up all the evidence. 


5732. You tell us at the bottom of that page that you 
do not now find cases of bedsores and neglected cases 
in charge of pauper inmates ?—That is so. 


Mr. Edward woman herself, on the application of the woman. 
Bestbridge 
Wethered. 


13 Mar. 1906. 








Improved 

nursing in 
workhouse 
infirmaries. 5733. ‘“‘ And the nurse in charge ignorant of such cases 
because of the number under her care’’ ?—I do not, 
of course, mean to say that we do not find any cases of 
bedsores, but what I mean is this—you do not find, as 
you found in the past, patients in the workhouse infir- 
mary suffering from neglect, without the nurse’s know- 
ledge of it. 


5734. Then it is a good thing that Mr. Chaplin issued 
his circular calling attention to all these things ?—Which 
circular ? 


5735. The circular as to raising the tone of the work- 
houses and infirmaries generally, in which he said that 
people when they had to go in were to be properly taken 
care of ?—I think when people go into workhouse in- 
firmaries it does not matter what their past has been, one is 
entitled to as much consideration in nursing as the other. 
There is no distinction made in workhouse infirmaries 
between a person who had been thrifty and one who 
has not. 


5736. It has been improved ?—That does not apply 
to thrifty persons more than to others. 


5737. Workhouse infirmaries did need improvement, 
and they have been considerably improved ?—There have 
been great improvements in the workhouse infirmaries 
since the Nursing Order of 1897. 


5738. That was necessary ?—Yes, it was necessary. 
When I took over this district I found pauper nursing 
prevailing right through the district, to a very large 
extent in some cases. J remember seeing a man in a 
most wretched condition, suffering from terrible bedsores, 
The nurse knew nothing about it, and she excused her- 
_self by saying that she was sixty years of age and had 
eighty patients to look after. 


5739. That is all done away with now ?—Absolutely. 
You do not find cases of that sort now. 


Number of 5740. In regard to the inquiry of the Committee so far 
paupers who as the West Bromwich Workhouse was concerned, was 
could main- not the result that there were very few people indeed 
tain them- = who could go out and live on 5s. or 7s. a week ?—There was 
selves on old- 1, 4¢ one, according to this report. 


age pensions. ; 

5741. At West Bromwich they have a large number 
of people living outside ?—Yes. 

5742. There is no reason why those should not receive 
old-age pensions ?—If people in the workhouse did get 
old-age pensions, they are not sufficiently capable for 
their friends to look after them, or they have no friends. 


5743. There are a large number of people in receipt 
of relief outside the workhouses who would be fit subjects 
for an old age pension ?7—They are practically getting 
it now. 


5744. I know, but they are getting it at the cost of 
disfranchisement and loss of citizenship ?—That is not 
so with regard to the women; they have not a vote yet. 
So far as the men are concerned, I suppose it does do that, 
but I do not think they mind it much, 


5745. There are a large number of people now who 
are getting pensions, if you like, through the Poor Law, 
and they would be eligible under any scheme of old age 
pensions ?—That may be so. I think that would be so. 


5746. So the cost of the out-relief might be set against 
the cost of the pensions ?—To some extent that would 
be so, no doubt. 

Type of aged 5747. Do you think the aged people who are getting 
persons out-relief are a decent class generally ?—A great many 
receiving out- of them are, no doubt. I should not like to say that 


relief. every case is, by any means. 
5748. I mean the average; you could not tell me 
‘ about every one, of course, but you see a number of these 
cases, do not you ?—I see a great many that come to the 
fea of relief committees. 
Roeioaerds 5749. Do you think it is so much want of thrift, and 


out-relief. so much lowering of the morale of the’men and women, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


that makes them take this out-relief, or is it that they 
look on it as a right, and as an old-age pension ?—There 
is no doubt there has been a growing tendency to look 
upon it as a right, and not to exercise thrift because of 
that right. 


5750. And to look upon it as an old-age pension ?— 
They look upon it as a right to get outdoor relief. 


5751. Do members of the boards of guardians look 
upon it in the light of an old-age pension they are giving 
people as a matter of right ?—Not as a matter of right; 
certainly not. I do not think they do. I never heard 
them express anything about an old-age pension, but 
it is tantamount to that. I do not want to split straws. 
If you have a deserving case coming before you, and you 
do not order the workhouse, and are giving out-relief 
continually, it is a pension, no doubt. If you ask me 
that question, I think giving it through the poor law 
is a great protection against abuse. 


5752. You call attention to the great increase in the Cee 
number of out-relief paupers in the union of Walsall, jut relief at 
but Mr. Phelps called your attention to the figures for Bristol with 
Bristol. The rule has not held at Bristol, has it, that reduced 
out-relief puts the other figures up? You have had a pauperism. 
decrease of 3 per cent. there, and yet out-relief is 6,594 
ag against 2,777 indoor ?—Yes. When you say it has 
not held, the Bristol guardians are in a very unsatisfactory 
position, as I explained yesterday; they have not suffi- 
cient workhouse accommodation to meet the requirements 
of the union. 


5753. Still, pauperism is not increasing ?—Bristol Union 
has been so recently enlarged it is difficult to form a 
comparison with the past. I am sorry not to give any- 
thing more definite, but I think you will see that answer 
is reasonable. The amount of out-relief is £41,000, 
for Lady Day, 1905, and that is tremendously heavy for 
any place. 


5754. With regard to the people who go out and get Disciplinary 
drunk, is it not possible under the present arrangements checks on 
to deal with those ?—In what direction do you mean? abuse of 


leave of 
5755. Has not the master power to stop leave and Eien from 


tobacco ?—He stops tobacco, and he can stop leave ; workhouses. 
but a pauper can take his discharge. The master can 

refuse to give leave, but he cannot prevent the man 

taking his discharge after giving due notice. 


5756. Do many of these old people when they go out 
take their discharge ?—They do; if they cannot get 
leave they take their discharge, and go out for the day 
and come back at night. 


5757. Would that be so in a considerable number of 
cases ?—In a good many cases. It is a thing which 
masters of workhouses frequently complain to me about. 


5758. From the bulk of the people he has power to 
withhold leave ?—He has power to withhold leave, of 
course; if I am a pauper, and make application to you, 
as a master, you can give me leave to go outside, but 
if you refuse I can apply to the guardians. 


5759. Do they give them tobacco in your district ?— 
Very frequently. 


5760. They can stop the tobacco ?—They do, very 
often. 


5761. There are other means of pulling people up ?— 
Where you have a man addicted to drunkenness, as 
these people frequently are, the stopping of tobacco 
will not prevent it. 


5762. We know that applies with regard to a number 
of people ?—Yes; it does not apply to paupers only, 
but to a great many others, I am sorry to say. 


5763. Could you tell us what the Service Boys’ Home Service Boys 
at Bristol really is ?—The guardians felt that a good Home at 
many of the boys going outside the workhouse would ire: id 
simply add to the number of the unskilled labourer type ; of voces of 
therefore their idea was that, for the boys whom they boys carnal 
adopted, the orphan boys, they should find a home for trades, 
them for the first few years of their going out to work, 
so that they might be brought up in a trade. The wages 
they get in the first few years are not sufficient to keep 
them ; therefore the guardians started a home which 
these boys might come to; and they contribute out 
of their earnings as they are able to do, according to — 
the scale laid down in my memorandum. When they 
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earn sufficient wages to live on their own earnings, they 
go out from the home and make room for others. I 
think it is a most admirable thing. 


5764. You think that has worked well ?—It is working 
extremely well. 


5765. You would like to see it extended ?—I should 
like to see it extended. I was there a fortnight ago, and 
1 was extremely pleased with the general tone of the 
boys, 

5766. To what age would you keep the oversight 
of the lads ?—It depends pretty much on the age the 
boy comes into the home. The oldest boy they had the 
other day was between seventeen and eighteen, I think. 


5767. Is there any fixed time ?—I should have to 
look that up to give an answer. 


5768. It would be eighteen, I suppose ?—A boy, if he 
likes, can take his discharge after the age of eighteen. 


5769. Not if he is adopted ?—I think eighteen is the 
age. That is the maximum age for detention. 


5770. We heard something yesterday about the condi- 
on of the paupers being less eligible than that of the 
independent labourer outside. With reference to the 
children, we are not able to carry that out, are we ?—No. 


5771. Neither are we with regard to the sick ?—No. 


5772. Nor with the old people ?—In what way do you 
mean, less eligible ? 


5773. I mean in their surroundings, the food they 
have, the beds they sleep in, the clothes they wear, and 
their general conditions ?—You mean able-bodied people ? 


Relief to 
children,sick, 4; 
and aged not 
deterrent. 


5774. The able-bodied people I am leaving out alto- 
gether. I am thinking of children, sick people, and 
aged and infirm people. What I am asking you is, are 
the conditions under the Poor Law in your district less 
eligible than those of the independent labourer outside ?— 
You mean, more consideration and better treatment ? 


5775. I mean they have a better time ?—I think 
very many who come into the workhouse certainly do 
have a better time. It is much cleaner, and many of 
them get better clothing and less crowding. . ; 


5776. And that is so with regard to children especially ? 

—It entirely depends on where the children have come 

from. The children of some widows may have had 

very comfortable homes before they came into the work- 

house, but, on the other hand, you have children who 

have been absolutely neglected, and things are very 

Effect of much better for them. As I said in my evidence, I do 
DietaryOrder not think the Dietary Order of 1900 has encouraged 


in reducing people into the workhouse by reason of the better dietary. 
number of May I turn to the table where I give the nursing returns, 
uper on page 4 of my Memorandum, because there is one 
attendants. matter which has escaped notice, which I would like 
to call attention to with regard to that. The Dietary 
Order was dated 1900, therefore the first experience 
of it was during 1901. If you will look at those figures 
you will see that for 1900 the number of pauper attendants 
in the infirmaries came to 315 ; from that time it gradually 
decreased until now it has come down to 175. There 
has been a gradual diminution ever since. It may be a 
matter of accident that it occurred immediately after 
the introduction of the Dietary Order, but I do not think 
it is. I think it should be ascribed very much to the 
fact that there is very much less beer given now than 
there used to be. 
See 5777. You do not think these improvements have 
AVENESS 0 merely set up amongst the people a great desire to th 
modern Poor Eishasltet oe, the Poor ie No ean sa cael 
Law institu- - ; y Say you 
sna to get the cleanly, well-administered workhouse (people 
tain may call it a palace or whatever they like), where the 
classes of bathing can be carried out properly, where the people 
poor. can be put to work, where you have general cleanliness, 
which is a great point with this class of people, the work- 
house does not attract. I have been much struck in 
_ regard to the new infirmaries that some of the people 
as say at gic ithe old to the new because of the 
Need or eneral order and cleanliness of the thing gen i 
increased one ar g generally in the 
etain 5778. (Dr. Downes.) In paragraph 140 of your Memo- 
various randum you favour the extension of the power to detain 
classes of phthisical patients as a condition of their treatmert 
_ paupers. by the guardians. Should you favour extended powers 


429. 
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of detention to other classes of the indoor poor ?—Yes, Mr. Edward 
I think I should, decidedly—to those who go out for Bestbridge 
a day’s leave or take their discharge and come back Wethered. 
the worse for drink in the manner I have mentioned. 18 Mar. 1906 


5779. Those of the inebriate class ?—Yes. 


5780. What do you say to the case of those who are 
often inebriate, the so-called in-and-out class ?—I think 
that there might be power for longer detention than 
they have; at the present time that causes an immense 
amount of inconvenience. The in-and-out class is 
very much associated with the class you have just 
referred to. 


5781. Taking tne. »of old people who cannot be looked 
after outside, or are living under bad conditions, have you 
any views with regard to extending the power to remove 
those people to the workhouse ?—I quite agree it would be 
a very good thing if guardians had the power in cases of 
that sort, or if the magistrate, or some other authority, 
had the power to order cases of that sort into the work- 
hotse ; because the guardians do find cases of sick people, 
who refuse to come into the workhouse, living under the 
most horrible conditions. The only thing the guardians 
can do is to drop the out-relief altogether, which is a very 
hard thing to do, and they do not like to take the responsi- 
bility. There are many cases where the guardians would 
much prefer to have the cases removed to the infirmary 
rather than let the cases stay in their own surroundings. 





Out-relief to 
phthisical 
patients 


5782. Is much out-relief given to phthisical patients in 
your district ?—There is a good deal given to phthisical 
patients. The general position is that the patient very 
often does not apply for out-door relief until the disease 
has got a considerable hold upon the person, and the dis- 
ease keeps on increasing until the patient comes into the 
workhouse infirmary to die. 


5783. And the patient may be living under conditions 
prejudicial to others ?—It is very often the case. One 
is constantly struck with cases of phthisical people living 
in small rooms with children; and the guardians begin 
to realise the importance of it, they do their best to obviate 
it, and they sometimes say, “‘ We can only give out-relief 
on condition that you sleep in a separate room, away 
from the rest of your family.” 


5784. What arrangements do the guardians generally Co-operation 
make in your district with regard to nursing the outdoor of Guardians 
sick ?—In some cases they have arranged with local With nursing 
nursing societies, but not in many cases. eacloliee. 


5785. That would perhaps be rather in the towns ?— 
Yes, it is in the towns more especially. 


5786. Turning to Cirencester, I take it that their yegical Joan 
method of granting medical relief is quite a new one ?— relief at 
Quite; it has just come into operation. Cirencester. 


5787. Do they propose to give it on loan in every case ? 
—On loan in most cases, in the first instance. 


5788. Have they any permanent list at Cirencester ?— 
They have their regular call over; many of them are 
permanent. 


5789. There is a class of case that the medical officer 
attends for a considerable period of time, without a new 
order being given ?—Yes. 


5790, That is provided for in the Consolidated Order 
and is known as the permanent class ?—It is not the 
intention of the Guardians to grant medical relief on loan 
to these permanent cases. 


5791. Do any of your boards of guardians require the Attendance 
district medical officer to attend their meetings when they Of «istrict 
are revising their cases ?—-No, that is not the practice rich 
generally. Sometimes the medical officer attends, but I vole an 
think I may say it is not the practice generally. If any eonmittees. 
case arises which raises doubts in the minds of the guar- 
dians, they very often ask the medical officer to report 
upon it. 

5792. Do the guardians find drugs in any of your unions ? Provision of 
—In some two or three they do. drugs. 


5793. Do they find all the drugs ?—All the drugs in two 
or three unions. 


5794. I suppose certain expensive drugs they find Working of 
universally ?—Yes. Relief to 


: | Sch 
5795. Have you had any experience under the Feeding Clilan 


of Children Order ?—Yes, I have got facts up to the end Order at 
of last year with regard to it, and the facts are these, as far Bristol, &c. 
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Mr, Edward as 1 can remember, speaking from memory. Up to the 


Bestbridge 
Wethered. 


13 Mar. 1906. 





Cases sent by 
Hospitals to 
Poor Law 
nfirmaries. 


Burial in- 
surance of 
paupers. 


end of the year only fourteen cases of necessitous children 
were treated under the Order throughout the whole of my 
district, and, of the fourteen, twelve were at Bristol.- I do 
not mean to say that at Bristol there was not a number 
of applications made. There was a considerable number 
of applications. I think there were seventy-four cases 
in the first instance and fifty-five cases came afterwards ; 
up to the week before last no case has been received since 
January ; but of the whole cases investigated in Bristol, 
referred to the guardians from the education authority, 
after investigation only twelve were found to be necessi- 
tous. I do not want to cast any reflection whatever on the 
education authority, because they have not the power of 
investigating the cases. I very well remember the first 
instance that occurred. J happened.to be present at the 
meeting of the guardians when the first application under 
the Order came up, and, although J cannot perhaps give 
the actual words, the conversation was to this effect. The 
man advanced to the table and said, ‘‘ I do not. know why 
[ am called before you, gentlemen ; I have always been a 
very respectable man, and I call it a great insult to send 
the relieving officer to my house and say that my child is 
not properly fed; it is always properly fed.” I said, 
“* How is it, then, that your child came to be reported as 
a necessitous child under the Order?” He said, “ My 
child went to school, and the schoolmistress said, ° All you 
children who want more food hold up your hands,’ and 
that is how my child came to be reported.”’ It is only 
fair to say that I have not heard the schoolmistress’s 
version. Out of the seventy-four applications made, 
only one was found to be necessitous. Of course the 
school authorities have not power to investigate. I donot 
know whether I am going out of my province in giving my 
own ideas about it, but I think if the school authorities are 
to give the food to the children it should be by payment, 
and if there are any cases in which, in the opinion of the 
school authorities, the parents cannot afford to pay, I 
think that payment should be made through the guardians, 
because one cannot help feéling that the feeding of children, 
however necessary it may be, without any payment from 
the parents themselves, is a form of out-door relief, and I 
consider that all outdoor relief should come from one 
authority. If you have more than one authority, you will 
have various influences at work, and it will be very 
detrimental. 

5796. (Mr. Nunn.) You said that the proportion was 
lin 74 at one board of guardians ?—I speak from memory, 
but I believe the number was seventy-four on the first 
application. 

5797. Have you the total number corresponding to 
the figure of twelve 7—Yes, 129. 

5798. Did the guardians prosecute the parents in those 
twelve cases ?—I have no information on that point. It 
is very difficult to prosecute them in the County Court 
and recover the money ; it is a costly business. 


5799. I am anxious to hear how such prosecutions 
turned out ?—I hope to get information on the point. 


5800. (Mr. Bentham.) There are some prosecutions on 
record, are there not ?—I have not heard of any, but 
there may be. 

5801. (Dr. Downes.) In paragraph 80 of your memor- 
andum you refer to the fact that the public hospitals 
now send cases to the workhouse infirmaries, which, in 
former days, would have been retained ?—That is so. 


5802. Have you any separate infirmaries in your dis- 
trict ?—No. 

5803. Do those hospitals send the cases to the infir- 
maries of the unions in which the hospitals are situated ?— 
Yes. : 

5804. Although the cases may have come frcm scme 
other part of the district ?—No; I think most of the cases 
I have come across are cases which would come within 
the union. 

5805. They are chargeable to the union ?—Yes, I 
think so. 

5306. In what way are they admitted ?—An appli- 
cation is made to the relieving officer. 

5807. Have you any experience of the practice of 

nsuring paupers for burial ?—Yes; a great deal of that 
goes on in scme parts of Staffordshire. F 


/ 


EVIDENCE :¢ 


5808. Is Stoke in your district ?—No, 


5809. It is in Mr. Dansey’s district, is 
think so. 


5810. Have you any facts that you could give us with 
regard to that ?—No; I have only my own observation 
of the cases. You will find a good many cases at Wolver- 
hampton, for instance. The Wolverhampton medical 
officer called my attention to it there. 


5811. (Mr. Bentham.) Do you mean they are insured 
by the relatives or by the guardians ?—By the relatives. 


5812. (Dr. Downes.) Have you any information as 
to whether the practice of burial by friends in the case of 
a person dying in a Poor Law institution is increasing ? 
I have no information on the point. I have no reason 
to suppose it is increasing. 


5813. Nor as to the reverse ?—No, I have not. 


it not 7—I 


5814. With reference to the condition of things at Suitability o 
Evesham, the Evesham valley, I think, is exceptionally mee 


favourable for small holdings of that description ?—Yes ; 
it is protected ; the climate is suitable for the growth 
entirely. 

5815. (Mr. Lansbury.) 
ings ?—Yes. 

5816. It is not more suitable for other kinds of culture ; 
the special thing at Evesham is fruit, is not it ?—That is 
so, and vegetables. 

5817. (Dr. Downes.) I will put it in that form if you 
like. I take it you mean it is specially suitable for the 
kind of culture which is carried on at Evesham ?—Yes. 


For fruit-growing small hold- 


5818. It is market gardening and fruit growing 7—Yes. 
If you take the Cotswold Hills, you could not have the 
same sort of thing going on up there because the soil is 
not suitable, nor would the climate be suitable for it. 


5819. (Mr. Lansbury.) It means you could not grow 
the same kind of crop there, does it not ?—It does. 


5820. (Dr. Downes.) Have you any experience tha 
you could give us as to the relation of wages to the mannet 
of the administration of relief in any of the unions in your 
district ?—In what way do you mean ? 


5821. Gould you tell us whether you find that a strict Oyt_relief in 
administration of outdoor relief, as compared with a lax aid of wages 


administration of outdoor relief, has had any effect, in 
your experience, upon the wages of that district 7—No, 
T cannot say that. I have come across and called atten- 
tion to cases where out-door relief has been given and the 
recipient has been in employment outside, which I think 
has operated in lesser wages being given than otherwise 
would be the case. I have had to call attention to that 
in some cases. 


5822. In going round the workhouses, do you from time 
to time have complaints made to you by the inmates ? 
—Very frequently. 


very various. Sometimes it is that some of the inmates 
quarrel with some of the rest of the inmates ; sometimes 
they are complaints against the officials. Sometimes 
they are complaints that they are overworked. In the 
case of the new workhouse at Wolverhampton, I found, 
when they removed from the old workhouse to the new, 
that they complained bitterly. One fellow over six feet 
high said he would sooner go to gaol than stop there and 
work. Sometimes it is with regard to their feeding ; some- 
times about the general arrangements of the house, and so 
forth ; sometimes quarrels amongst themselves, and some- 
times against the alleged treatment by officials. I am 
bound to say, in the cases I have investigated (and I in- 
vestigate every case where there are any bona fides about 
it) with regard to the officials, I) have very seldom found 
the complaints at all substantiated. I may say this: 
that my principle is that, when I inspect a workhouse 
and am going round, I require all the officials to leave the 
dormitories or the room J am in when I ask the question 
whether there are any complaints to be made, so 
that every inmate has an absolute opportunity of making 
a complaint. It is only right, when a complaint is made 
against an official, that the official should know that a 
complaint has been made. It requires great discretion, 
and one must exercise discretion accordingly with regard 


to it. 


holdings. 


Complaints 
of workhouse 
inmates to 


5823. What do they chiefly relate to ?—They are so ™Spectors. 
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5824. Do you get many complaints with regard 
to classification ?—I do get complaints, but not to the 
extent that one would expect. I find that the inmates 
have a knack of classifying themselves very much. In 
some of the smaller workhouses I have complaints where 


the day rooms are very crowded. One or two may com-. 


plain about the associations, but not to the extent that 
one would expect. 


5825. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I believe there are very large 
endowed charities in Bristol, are there not ?—I believe 
there are. 


Charities at 
Bristol and 
elsewhere. 


5826. Do they co-operate at all with the guardians ?— 
I am not aware of any actual co-operation. 


5827. The guardians would not send any especially 
good case up to them ?—I can hardly answer the question, 
because I do not attend the meetings very frequently. 
I have no personal knowledge of it. 


5828. Are there other places in your district with very 
large charities ?—There are charities, of course, in 
Gloucester and Cheltenham. Iam achurchwarden of the 
Parish Church at Cheltenham, and I have to dispense 
charities there once a year. 


5829. The charities in Bristol would be quite enough to 
meet all the aged deserving cases, if they applied to them ? 
—T cannot say that. I could not say what the amount 
would be. 


5830. It may be worth inquiring into ?—There is a 
Charity Organisation Society which works very diligently 
in Bristol. 


Women wage 5831. Is there chain making in your district ?—Yes; 


earners and very much so in Wolverhampton and Dudley. 
relief to them 
at Bristoland 5832. That employs a great number of women ?—I 


elsewhere, am not conversant with the actual details of it. 


5833. You cannot tell me whether they work there for 


very low wages, or whether they are in receipt of out- 
relief ?—A person working at the chain works would not 
be in the receipt of out-relief. A person would be strictly 
able-bodied if they did that kind of work. 


5834. But very often able-bodied women are in receipt 
of relief. Is the straw-plaiting industry in your district? 
—I think not to any great extent. 


5835. Can you tell me of any other women’s industry ? 
—If you take Bristol, there are the large tobacco works 
there, and Fry’s chocolate works, and then there is a great 
deal of dressmaking and millinery, bootmaking. There 
the paper-bag making, andso on. There are also women’s 
industries in other parts of the district. 


5836. You do not know whether the guardians are in 
the habit, in your district, of supplementing women’s 
earnings ?«—They do in certain cases. I have known 
cases of that sort; as I said just now, I have had to call 
attention sometimes to the fact that the guardians are 
sometimes really supplementing wages, but I cannot say 
that this is to any great extent. 


5837. In the slack season, if women are out of work, 
would they give them relief ?—If the guardians had the 
case of a young woman come before them, and they were 
very satisfied with her case, they would do the best they 
could for her in the way of giving relief in kind, perhaps 
they would not desire to force a respectable person into the 
workhouse. You may take it generally that the guardians 
do not desire to force them into workhouses to make them 
paupers, 


5838. They do not think that the employer ought to 
pay her enough to keep her all the year round ?—No, 
they could not do that. Do you mean when there is no 
work going on ? 

5839. That they should pay her sufficient wages 
during the busy season to keep her in the slack season ?— 
That would be a case of supply and demand ; I am afraid 
the guardians have no voice in the matter. 


5840. I am afraid it is a question of Poor Law relief, 
myself ?—I have no definite information on that point 


5841. Do any of your unions use Case Papers ?—No,,. 


they have not adopted that system. 


Causes of un- §842. (Mr. Chandler). In paragraph 82, as a result 
employment 
aes ever and relieving officers, you are able to state some very 
i definite reasons which, in your opinion, account for the 


of your inquiries from guardians and employers of labour. 
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older men being more frequently cast upon the rates Mr. Edward 
through want of employment ?—Yes. I think I said Bestbridgc 
yesterday, with regard to that, that I had ascertained Wethered. 
from the relieving officers that if a man over fifty years 19M 

of age once lost his situation by reason of incapacity for or. 
work or intemperance, it was exceedingly difficult for 

him to find work again. When I go to the work- 

houses (and this is especially so in Staffordshire) I hear 

complaints from the inmates, and when I ask them as 

to the reason why they are there, they do say they are 

there because of the Employers’ Liability Act; but it is 

fair to say that when one comes to question them, it is 

generally through some fault of their own. 


5843. In paragraph 83 you state a very different cause 
as to why men over fifty years of age are out of em- 
ployment, namely, that some will not work under a 
certain wage ?—Yes. 


5844. Is that opinion also the result of inquiries on 
your part from employers of labour ?—It is from state- 
ments to me by the men themselves. 


5845. Would they be agricultural labourers ?—No. 
For instance, the particular case I have mentioned there 
was a miner; another case that I came across was that 
of a vermin-trap maker; and so on. 


5846. It is an opinion you have formed from casual 
remarks and statements made to you by men who come 
under your eye ?—Yes. I do not say it is the case, to 
any great extent; but it is a thing one has to meet 
occasionally. 


5847. The amount in this case, £1 a week, would 
probably be less than miners receive ?—Probably. In 
certain mines a cutter or hewer of coal would get more 
than that ; but a young man driving on the roads, horses, 
and so on, would get less than that. It would be below 
the average, generally. ; 


5848. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to the Workmen’s Effect of 
Compensation Act I notice the discrepancy between your Workmen’s 
figures and Mr. Booth’s arises from the question of cost Compensa- 
and numbers; you, under the increase of pauperism, tion Act. 
consider the cost of pauperism ?—Yes. 


5849. And Mr. Booth considers the number of paupers ? 
—Yes. 

5850. What I meant when I asked you whether the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act had actually increased 
the number of paupers was, that I see by consulting 
Mr. Booth’s figures, which deal with numbers and not 
with cost, that those unions in which pauperism has 
most increased happen to be the unions outside the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; that five out of seven 
are agricultural and shipping, and only two are manu- 
facturing and mining; and that even in Walsall, which 
is one of those which have increased, I think a good deal 
of the employment is outside the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, because it is in workshops and not in fac- 
tories /—Very likely, it may be so; I am not prepared 
to say itis notso. I simply mention the fact, which is a 
very important fact, that these statements have been 
made to me, and no doubt it is true, as I find from the 
relieving officers and employers of labour as well, that 
if a man loses the capacity for work or loses his character 
when he is over fifty years of age, it is difficult to get on 
again ; but if the man is a diligent and reliable man, it is 
only right to say that the employers, whoever they are, 
keep him on as long as they can. 


5851. (Str Samuel Provis.) You have had a good deal Reluctance of 
of experience in your district with regard to buildings ?— Nelaeore ie to 
A certain amount. provide new 


buildings. 

5852. Have you found the guardians at all inclined 
to excessive expenditure in relation to buildings ?—No, 

I have found quite the contrary, I find the guardians are 
exceedingly reluctant to go into expense with regard to 
buildings. 

5853. Consequently, when you yourself thought an 
additional building was required, you have had to exercise a 
good deal of persuasion with the guardians to secure its 
being provided ?—That is so. 

5854. I do not think it is quite clear to the Commission Out-relief _ 
what is the precise position of out-relief unions. They emia their 
have been formed, have they not, by county councils ae 
under Section 58 of the Local Government Act, 1888, : 
and Section 36 (6) of the Local Government Act, 1894 ?— 

They are. 
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5855. Taking your particular case, the Keynsham 
Union was divided into two out-relief unions, was it not, 
by a joint committee of the county councils of 
Gloucester and Somerset ?—I believe that was so. 


5856. The object being to get each portion of the union 
which was in the particular county made a serarate 
union for out-door relief purposes ?—It was before 
my time; I think that very likely was the case, but I 
cannot say definitely. 


5857. If you look at Section 58 of the Act of 1888, 
you will see it contemplates that the part of the union 
in a particular county shall be formed into a separate 
union ?—That is so. 


5858. The two out-relief unions being, as it were, com- 
bined to form a joint union for the purposes of management 
of the workhouse and any other matters for which it is 
essential they should be one; such, for instance, as 
assessment ?—That is so. That was confirmed by an 
order afterwards, I think. 


5859. It required confirmation by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but they were bound to confirm it unless 
there was objection raised to it ?—Quite so. 


5860. You are not very favourable, I gather, from what 
you gaid yesterday, to out-relief unions ?—I am not. 


5861. Would you a little expand your objection to 
them ?—My criticism on that point is chiefly that in this 
case there are three clerks engaged to this one union, and 
it is difficult to get returns and information from it, not 
because they are unwilling, but because of the complication 
of having to go through the clerk of the guardians, as well 
as to get the information from the out-relief unions. I 
do not think the administration has suffered in any way : 
there is no evidence that it has. 


5862. Does it make any difference in the administration ? 
—I have no evidence that it does. The county interests 
are not always identical in the two counties. 


5863. For the purpose of outdoor relief it would not 
make much difference ?—I do not think so. 


5864. In paragraph 30 of your memorandum you deal 
with sane epileptics. You say it is unfortunate that 
they are often mixed up with other inmates. Have you 
any proposal as to what you would do with those cases ? 
Would you take them out of the workhouse altogether, or 
what would you do with them ?—I should not remove 
them from the care of the guardians; but I think the 
proper thing to do is to have a combination of unions to 
treat them separately, similar to what is proposed at 
Aston and Birmingham. That is not in my own district, 
but during my colleague’s illness I had to do with that 
matter, as you will remember. 


5865. So that your plan would be to have a voluntary 
combination between the guardians ?—Yes. 


5866. And put up one colony for these cases ?—Yes. 
Tam sure association with the other imbeciles has a very 
bad effect upon them. 


5867. Would your theory with regard to imbeciles be 
that it is better they should be taken out of the work- 
house, or are you, on the whole, in favour of their remain- 
ing ?—I think there is this to be said about it : no doubt 
there are a certain class of imbeciles, of the very worst 
type, that perhaps might be better out; but, taking the 
capable imbeciles in the workhouses, my impression is that 
they are very happy : they are the happiest class of inmates 
of the workhouses, and they are extremely useful in doing 
the work. I do not know what some of the smaller work- 
houses would do if it were not for the capable weak- 
minded inmates. They are very happy ; they work ; and 
they do not seem to me to interfere with the comfort of the 
other inmates. 


5868. Are the unions generally, in your own district, of the 
proper size, or do you think they are too small and their 
area might with advantage be extended ?—I have one 
case in my mind where I think the union might be done 
away with ; but it is hardly fair to mention it, perhaps. 1 
would say this: that there is an idea about, I know, 
that people would be better in bigger workhouses and 
fewer of them ; but I would like to say decidedly that my 
impression is that in country districts the people are very 
much happier in smaller workhouses than in larger ones. 
They are not accustomed to being with a large number of 
people, and they are more happy and contented in smaller 


workhouses than they would be in going a long distance 
away, and being with a larger number of people. 


5869. The chairman of one of the boards of guardians 
in your district has suggested to the Commission that 
there should be larger areas, and one has proposed that 
the county council should administer the Poor Law ? 
—I think a county council has quite enough to attend to 
at the present time. 


5870. Even apart from that, would you think it desir- 
able, in the interests of the poor themselves, that there 
should be so large an area as a county as the unit cf 
administration for Poor Law purposes ?—If you were 
going to begin de novo that point would be worth con- 
sideration, but considering you have the workhouses 
built and the unions laid out, I question whether it 
would be desirable to so revolutionise matters as to begin 
on that principle. If you began de novo, as I say, that 
would be a different thing altogether. 


5871. You have told us about the medical relief in Infrequency 
the Cirencester Union; have you any other case in of medical 
your district where medical relief is given by loan ?—No, !0an relief. 


that is the only one. 


5872. In paragraph 122 you state some difficulty about Detention of 
the inmates going out and getting intoxicated. Do you bibulous 
think guardians require generally greater powers of inmates. 


detention in workhouses than they have now ?—Yes, 
I think so, with that class of inmate. 

5873. Would you give a powers of detention which 
would depend on behaviour; is{that your view ?— 
Yes, I think I would leave it to the discretion of the 
guardians. 

5874. Within certain limits ?—Yes. The habitually 
drunken class, no doubt, would be much better in 
inebriate homes, away from other inmates; but it is 
better not to multiply institutions if it can be avoided. 


5875. In paragraph 130 you deal with cases boarded visitation of 
Where the guardians have children 
children boarded out in the union, is there any committee boarded out. 


that visits them; a committee of the guardians, not within and 
Sometimes Without the 


out within the union. 


a boarding-out committee ?—Sometimes. 
it is only done by the relieving officers. 

5876. The relieving officer visits once a quarter ?— 
Yes. 

5877. And the medical officer visits how often ?— 
He must go once a quarter, and oftener if necessary. He 
reports once a quarter. 

5878. So that these children are visited at the present 
time ?—Yes, they are. 

5879. They are in a different position, are they not, from 
children boarded out outside the union, because when 
they are boarded out outside the union, the guardians 
themselves or their officers cannot visit them*?—That is 
quite right. 

5880. Therefore it is, is it not, that they have been 
placed under Government inspection, or rather that the 
committees have been placed under Government in- 
spection ?—Yes. 

5881. So that it shall be ascertained that the work 
is properly done ?—That is so. 

5882. In paragraph 137 you refer to the Bath case, 
where there is special provision made for cases of tuber- 
culosis ?—Yes. 


5883. Has the fact that such provision has been made Special pro- 
proved at all attractive in the way of cases of tuber- vision for 
culosis being admitted which otherwise would not have Phthisical 
been the subject of application for relief ?—I think there ©45¢S+ 


has been less reluctance to go there, as far as I can judge. 


5884. You would not carry it further than that ?—I 
cannot carry it further than that. I have spoken to 
the people who are being treated, and, no doubt, if some 
of those people had not been there, they would have been 
in their homes in Bath, or in the union, and spreading the 
disease ; and they expressed themselves as quite content 
there. As scon as the disease is arrested, there is a 
tendency to discharge themselves; they think when it 
is arrested it is cured; but it is a totally different thing 
altogether. 


5885. Have there been any cases within your know- Exercise of 
ledge in your district where overseers have given Overseers’ 
; power to giv 
relief. 


relief ?—Very few. ti 
5886. Is it the case that it is very rarely done nowa- 
days ?—It is very rarely done. ' 
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5887. Even in rural districts, if the overseer ceased to 
have power to give relief, would any ill results arise ?— 
I do not think they would. 

5888. You think the relieving officer is sufficiently 
near at hand to prevent danger arising in cases of 
sudden and urgent necessity ?—What I go on is the fact 
thatitissoseldom exercised. It is exercised occasionally, 
and I do not think their having the power does any harm. 
I think it is sometimes useful, undoubtedly, but it is so 
seldom exercised that I do not know that any very great 
amount of suffering would arise from its ceasing. There 
is one point which has not been mentioned in my 
examination I should like to refer to. I have statistics 
here which I think are important as bearing on the 
question of pauperism, and that is the number of un- 
married people in workhouses. I have given the figures 
in my memorandum, and they are very striking. If you 
come to take inmates of the workhouses, you find a 
large proportion of the men are single. A considerable 
number are widowers, but a still larger proportion have 
never married at all. This is a fact which is I think 
worthy of being taken into consideration. 


5889. (Chairman). And the women ?—Yes, but not 
to such an extent as the men. 


5890. I think you rather infer, do not you, that a 
union of two tends to keep each longer out of the 
workhouse than if they were glone 7—I do not say that 
marriage is an antidote to waters ; Ido not suggest 
that for a moment, but I simply mention the fact, which 
is the fact I have stated here, and I think it is a fact 
which ought to be considered. 

5891. (Mrs. Bosanquet). Is this information based on 
the statements of the men alone ?—The statements 
are known to be correct. 

5892. How were they known to be correct ?—The 
relieving officers know most about the cases, and the 
masters as well. 

5893. I know in common lodging-houses and shelters 
the men are always single, according to their own state- 
ment, but it simply means they have deserted their 
wives ?—I do not think I am mistaken about this, be- 
cause I have gone into it so very carefully. 

5894. (Mr. Nunn). Are these figures exhaustive of 
the adults in the workhouses in question ?—The figures 
I have given here are typical. 

5895. For each workhouse are they exhaustive ?— 
For the ones mentioned they give all. 

5896. There are no deserted wives in any of these 
workhouses ?—I do not say that. 

5897. You have not brought out that figure ?—No, 
I wish I had; I will bear that in mind. 

5898. (Mr. Russell Wakefield). Do you mean to infer 
in paragraph &5 that the fact that a man has no sur- 
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roundings and no particular interests outside makes Mr, Edward 


him drift to the workhouse more readily ?—There is a 
less tendency to exercise thrift himself, there are no 
home ties of any sort, and there is a tendency to drift 
away gradually. 

5899. To a certain extent he gets more companion- 
ship inside than outside ?—He does not go into the 
workhouse willingly ; he goes in because the guardians 
will not give him outdoor relief. 

5900. He would feel it less ; he would go in, I fancy, 
more readily ?—I do not know; he does not like going 
in. 

5901. These single men ?—They are not as a rule 
deserving men. They are men whose characters will 
not generally bear investigation; if they are, they are 
persons who have no friends outside, no grown up family 
who can look after them, and they are not able to look 
after themselves. 

5902. (Mr. Booth). Do the figures for married men and 
women refer to couples ?—They are not all couples. 


5903. They are men and women taken together ?— 
Yes. 


5904. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Some of those would 
be the deserted wives ?—Yes, some of those would be. 


5905. (Chairman.) What is the object of a family 
insuring the life of a pauper in the workhouse ?—The 
alleged object is to find means of burial. Whether there 
is another motive I do not know, and I am not prepared 
to say. 

5906. Do you know if the insurance exceeds the cost 
of burial ?—It entirely depends on the cost of burial. 
What one so often finds in cases of this sort is, that the 
widow whose husband is insured spends the greater 
portion of what she receives over the funeral and black 
clothes. I know many cases of it. 

5907. The relative pays the premiums ?—The man 
may have insured his own life. 

5908. How can a pauper pay ?—He may have been 
insured before he came in. 

5909. And the family pays afterwards ?—Yes, they 
keep it up. 

5910. There are no cases of relatives taking out a 
policy on the life of a man after he has gone into the 
workhouse ?—I have heard of cases of that sort; my 
attention has been drawn to them. A medical officer 
once called my attention to cases, where the relatives 
came to him and asked him to fill up the paper. 

5911. The inference would be that if the relatives 
could pay the premiums on the pauper’s life they could 
assist the pauper ?—That is quite a proper deduction 
to draw from it. 

5912. (Mr. Nunn). The premium would be a very 
small sum weekly ?—Yes. 


Mr. Ricuarp Ingram DanseEy, called ; and Examined. 


5913. (Chairman.) You are a general inspector under the 
Local Government Board, and I believe your district,which 
comprises forty-one unions, embraces the counties of Salop 
and Chester, North Staffordshire, the unions of Leo- 
minster, Weobley, and Kington in Herefordshire, Ten- 
bury in Worcestershire, and Ashbourne in Derbyshire ?— 
Yes. 


5914. I have your memorandum, which we will take as 
your evidence-in-chief; but I propose to direct your atten- 
tion to one or two points in it. (See Appendix Vol. I. 
(A), No. XII.) Your district is, in the main, agricultural, 
but it contains also, does it not, semi-urban and some 
industrial districts ?—It is nearly all rural, except in the 
Staffordshire pottery district and one or two towns like 
Birkenhead. 


5915. I see there is a very great difference in the 
proportions of pauperism in the different unions. You 
yourself in your memorandum call attention to the 
administration of Atcham; I believe Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton a great many years ago applied very strict rules 
of administration to that union ?—He did. 


5916, And that policy has been continued, I under: 
stand ?—Not quite so strictly, I think, in later years. 


5917. But the result, tested by the amount of relief 
given, is satisfactory, is it not ?—I think, as regards the 
pauperism in the district, it is fairly satisfactory, and also 
as regards the cost per head of population. 

5918. Mr. Booth has kindly supplied the Commission 
with an analysis of the proportions of pauperism to popu- 
lation in every one of the unions in your district. If you 
will look at his list you will see that the three highest 
unions, namely, Kington, Stafford and Madeley, have a 
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ratio of pauperism of 3°7, 3:4 and 3:3 respectively. rate of 
Then, if you go to the bottom of the list, you will see that pauperism in 
the three lowest unions are Oleobury Mortimer which is the district. 


1:4, Atcham which is also 1-4, and Bucklow which is 1:2. 
Looking at these three unions at the top and these three 
unions at the bottom of Mr. Booth’s list, I find there is in 
each class one apparently urban district, namely, Madeley 
and Bucklow: you would call them urban districts, would 
you not ?—Bucklow is partly urban and partly rural; 
there is a good deal of rural in Bucklow. 

5919. Stafford and Atcham are semi-rural, are they not ? 
—Except for the town of Stafford and the town of Shrews- 
bury, they are entirely rural. : 

5920. So they would counterbalance one another for the 
purpose of comparison ?—Yes. 
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Mr. Richard 5921. Then Kington isarural union as against Cleobury 5931. (Chatrman.) Are the boards of guardians in these 
Ingram Mortimer ?—Yes. two unions comprised of about the same number of 
Dansey. guardians, or is there a larger board in the one as com- 


13 Mar. 1906. 


5922. You, therefore, have six unions, two typical 
of rural districts, two typical of semi-rural districts, and 
two typical of urban districts, and yet the pauperism in 
one group of three is twice, if not three times, as great as 
it is in the other group of three. Could you suggest any 
industrial conditions which exist in either group which 
would explain this enormous difference or do you 
attribute it to administration ?—The Kington union 
comprises a great many parishes in Radnorshire, 
and a large area of those parishes consists of moorland 
and very poor land; so that a relieving officer’s district 
there has to be very wide, and the relief has not been ad- 
ministered in that union on very strict rules till lately. In 
the Kington union the guardians have now adopted a set 
of by-laws for their guidance, and the relief has been going 
down. 

5923. Taking the two rural unions, and contrasting 
Kington and Cleobury Mortimer, I gather from your 


_ answer that the difference is due mainly to administration ? 


—Yes. The Cleobury union was always administered on 
strict principles. They had an excellent chairman there 
for a good many years—Mr. Baldwyn Childe, who was 
vicar of Cleobury. Under his guidance the pauperism was 
very greatly reduced. The guardians have always acted 
very much upon the same lines since. 


5924. Is there anything, so far as you know, from an 
industrial point of view or an agricultural point of view, 
to justify the remarkable difference between the amount 
of pauperism in these two unions ?—Nothing, except in 
the administration. The area of Kington is a great deal 
larger than the area of Cleobury Mortimer. The area 
of Cleobury Mortimer is 52,729 acres, and there is one 
relieving officer for the union, while the area of one 
relieving officer’s district in Kington is 65,533 acres, 
mostly hill land, and it would be more difficult for him 
to visit the paupers and see how they are going on, and 
to judge of the varying circumstances of each case. 


5925. I understood you to say that part of the Kington 
union was in Radnorshire ; in the rural districts of Wales, 
outdoor relief prevails to a considerable extent, does it 
not ?—TI believe it does. 


5926. Coming back to my question, there is nothing 
that you can suggest to explain away this remarkable 
difference, except administration, is there ?—I am not 
aware of anything. 


5927. Then we will next take the semi-rural unions of 
Atcham and Stafford; Atcham includes Shrewsbury, and 
Stafford includes the town of Stafford, I think ?—Yes. 


5928. The conditions in each would rather resemble one 
another, would they not ?—Shoemaking is the principal 
trade in Stafford, and that has been certainly not good ; 
I may say it has been bad, for a considerable number of 
years. In the town of Shrewsbury there is no staple 
trade; it is purely an agricultural town. You will find 
also as regards relief districts, that in Stafford there is 
only one relieving officer for the whole of the union, and 
he has somewhere near 400 cases on his books; while 
in Atcham the districts are small and the relieving officers, 
instead of having hundreds of cases, only have somewhere 
under thirty. 

5929. You mean each relieving officer in that case ?-— 
Yes, I think you will find it so. I have got the par- 
ticulars of the relief districts here, and I see that in Stafford 
the relieving officer had, at the end of the year, 385 cases on 
his books. 


5930. (Mr. Phelps.) By cases do you mean families, 
not individuals ?—He had 653 individuals on his books 
and 385 cases; the area of his district was 52,634 acres 
and the population 31,302. There is only one relieving 
officer for that union. In Atcham there are three re- 
lieving officers, and the highest number of cases in any 
district there was twenty-nine; two officers had twenty- 
nine cases each and the third had twenty-six cases. 
The areas were large. One relieving officer had an area 
of 64,900 acres, another 53,194 acres, and the third, 
whose district comprised Shrewsbury town, had 8,366 
acres ; the population was in one case 10,321, in another 
case 8,722, and in the district of Shrewsbury town 30,397, 


pared with the other ?—The number of guardians is. 
somewhere near the same in Stafford and Shrewsbury, 
as far asIcan remember. Of course, it is very seldom 
that they all attend, and I am speaking of the average 
number of guardians one meets at the board. For Atcham. 
there are 52 elected guardians and for Stafford 46. 


5932. Should you say that in both cases the number 
of guardians was not in excess of business necessities ?— 
They were not at all in excess. 


5933. Now let us come to the two urban districts,. 
Madeley, and Bucklow (which is outside Stockport). 
Are there any industrial conditions there which would 
explain the remarkable difference in the amount of relief 
given ?—Bucklow is a good deal more of a rural character” 


than Madeley, and it has a large area. 


5934. It adjoins the Stockport union, I think 7— 
It adjoins Stockport on one side. 


5935. You would not call it an urban union then ?— 
I do not think we could fairly call it an urban union. It. 
comprises several small towns, Knutsford, Wilmslow, 
Altringham, Sale, and so on. Madeley is distinctly a. 
mining district ; the Colebrook Dale works are there, and 
there are coal and iron works there. As regards Madeley, the- 
trade was very bad a yeaéffago, and two or three works 
had to close altogether, which threw a great number of 
men out of employment ; ; some of them came on to the- 
books of the guardians, and some were relieved by pri- 
vate subscriptions outside. 


5936. I see there has been a great increase there ; 
in the last ten years the pauperism has nearly doubled ?— 
Yes, but it is going down again now. Madeley used to be- 
administered on very strict lines. Colonel Anstice was. 
chairman in those times, and Mr. Layton Lowndes. 
before him. Since Colonel Anstice has left, things have 
not been managed so strictly as they were before. 
There has been a good deal of distress in Madeley— 
much more distress than there ever has been in Buck- 
low; and what there was, was much more keenly felt 
hae it would be in Bucklow, which is, I think, a richer 
union. 


5937. Taking these six unions, would you say that 
the remarkable difference in the percentage of pauperism, 
to population was largely due to administration ?—Yes. 
I may safely say it is largely due to it, especially in the 
rural unions; but when, speaking of Madeley, I would 
always have regard to the exceptional distress it has 
undergone of late years. 


5938. Is it a mining and iron district ?—It has mining 
and iron and pottery works. 


5939. It is alleged sometimes that in those districts RFffect of 
which are strictly administered there is temporary distress strict policy 
and hardship inflicted on those to whom outdoor relief as to out- 
As relief. 


is refused, and they possibly migrate to other unions. 
you have in your district a certain number of unions which 
are, in the technical term, strictly administered, and others 
which are more laxly administered, have you been able 
in any way to ascertain whether strict administration does 
inflict hardship or drive the paupers out of one union into 
another ?—It has been alleged several times, and I have 
examined into one or two cases, but I have never been able 
to substantiate it at all. 


5940. Therefore, strict administration does not produce 
the hardship which is suggested, and which at first sight 
might seem to some minds to be probable ?—I have never 
found it so. 


5941. But it calls into existence moral forces which 
enable the district to support its own poor without outside 
help ?—I think there is no doubt that where the workhouse 
test is offered, it often calls out people who are friends of 
the applicant for relief but who are not strictly liable in 
law ; they come to help him, as they will not have the 


' applicant sent to the workhouse. 


5942. Is being sent to the workhouse generally considered 
in your district to be a stigma 2—Yes. It is the reverse 
with out-relief. 


5943. Do they look upon out-relief as something that Attitude of 
they are entitled to ?—Yes. I am afraid a good many poor toward: 
poor people look at it as a matter of right. They say, out-relief. 


but even in that district with a population of 30,000 odd 


the relieving officer had only pace Vere cases on his 
books. 
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“‘ We have paid rates for so many years; therefore, we 
ought to have out-relief.’4 


5944. Apparently the general tendency in your district 
has been to keep the pauperism somewhat level ?—There 
has not been any large fluctuation. 


5945. You have a strong opinion, I gather, as to the 
necessity of appointing an adequate number of relieving 
officers ?—I think itis most important. I have very little 
confidence myself in pay stations. Idonotsee how we can 
do away with pay stations altogether; but where a relieving 
officer has such a large district that he cannot visit the 
paupers in their own homes, he is obliged to pay the 
greater part of his relief at the pay stations. At those 
pay stations it very frequently happens that the applicants 
for relief do not themselves appear, but they often appear 
through a messenger who takes the relief for a neighbour- 
hood or a district, receiving I have no doubt (though I 
have no facts enabling me to say so positively) a penny in 
the shilling, or something like that, for doing it. Therefore, 
the relieving officer often does not see the applicant at all. 
I had a case which came before me not long ago, where the 
relieving officer had been paying relief at the pay station 
to a person for a considerable time, but it was found out 
that during the last eight months that man was not living 
in the union at all; the relief had been entirely received 
by relatives at the pay station, and the relieving officer 
had not seen the man. 


5946. That would be an extreme case, I presume, and 
one not likely to occur often ?—I happened to be at a 
meeting at a country union, and I asked the relieving 
officer when he had seen a certain case. He hesitated. I 
said, ‘‘ Have you seen it in the last fortnight ?”. ‘No, 
sir.2 ‘‘The last month?” He could not quite say. 
‘* Are you sure you have seen it within the last year ? *: 
* Tcould not sayso.”. In the application and report book 
he had put down that he had visited the case in the last 
week; but he had been paying relief the whole year and 
he had never seen that pauper. 


5947. Are you satisfied as a rule with the status and 
capacity of the relieving officer ?—As a rule I am. We 
have had one or two who were not quite honest, but they 
were exceptions. We have got some excellent officers. 


5948. In paragraph 24 of your memorandum you make 
a suggestion as regards the by-laws relating to outdoor 
administration ; would you suggest that model by-laws 
should be issued to every board of guardians, or would 
you suggest that some by-laws that have proved to 
be effective in other unions should be made the general 
standard ?—What I have always advised boards of 
guardians to do who have not got by-laws is to get by-laws 
from unions where they have proved to be effective, and 
pick out those which they think might be suitable to their 
own union. There are plenty of by-laws now which the 
guardians are able to adopt if they think proper. I do 
not think I would go so far as to say thatthe Local Govern- 
ment Board should issue a set of model by-laws. 


5949. You would prefer to have something that has 
proved effective ?—I think so—some that they know of in 
their own immediate district. 


5950. Have the guardians responded to your suggestion 
by looking up the by-laws of neighbouring unions ?—Yes, 
I think they have a good deal. We have not got many 
unions who go upon by-laws. I think I have only got 
fourteen unions who have written by-laws. There are 
several unions who originally adopted by-laws, but I am 
afraid they have been disused. 


5951. Would it be advisable that every board of 
guardians should have by-laws ?—I think so. 


5952. Take the three highest unions in Mr. Booth’s 
list—have Kington, Stafford, and Madeley by-laws ?— 
Kington are acting now upon by-laws. Madeley in 
their returns have not sent me any by-laws, and I think 
they are acting more upon precedents than upon by- 
laws. Stafford have got by-laws. 


5953. Then there are the three unions at the bottom 
of that list—Cleobury Mortimer, Actham and Bucklow ; 
have they by-laws ?—Atcham have got by-laws. Cleo- 
bury have not got any written by-laws, and they act 
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niore upon precedents than upon by-laws. I do not 
think they have any written by-laws at Bucklow. 


5954. Turning to the children, there is only one work- 
house school in your district now, I think ?—Only one. 


5955. Do you approve of the system of the guardians 
boarding-out children—we will take within the unions 
first ?—Yes, to a certain extent. I do not think it 
answers where a Board of Guardians pass a resolution 
to board-out all the children that they legally can; 
but if they only board-out the children for whom they can 
get suitable homes, then I think it does answer. But 
if they all at once ask for thirty or forty homes, I think 
they are very apt to get homes of an inferior class. In 
almost every union there are a certain number of suitable 
homes and foster-parents with whom children could 
with great advantage be boarded-out—I mean within 
the limits of the union ; but even then I would strongly 
advocate the formation of voluntary committees to look 
after those children. 


5956. Then effective inspection is in your judgment 
essential for the proper carrying out of the scheme ?— 
Yes, it is es ential. Now, without committees, the 
inspection is entrusted to the relieving officer once a 
quarter, and to the medical officer once a quarter, and 
to any individual guardian in the parish and neighbcur- 
hood. 


5957. So the work may be very perfunctorily per- 
formed ?—It is anybody’s business and nobody’s. In 
the case of a girl, I am afraid it is nobody’s unless the 
guardian happens to be a lady, and that is rarely the 
case; I mean to say, a relieving officer cannot properly 
go and inspect a girl who is boarded-out and examine 
her clothing, bedding, and so on. 


5958. Have there been any cases of ill usage which 
have come under your notice ?—Not of late years. There 
was a case in the Nantwich union where two or three 
children were badly used by the foster-parents, but that 
was a good many years ago. 


5959. Of course if there is anything like an advertise- 
ment from the guardians asking for anybody to come 
and take those children, the inducement in a good many 
cases would be to make some profit out of it ?—Yes. 
A case came under my notice some years ago where a 
poor woman dropped her child at the door of the work- 
house and ran away and left it there. She was arrested, 
and asked why she left this poor child there. She said 
‘** Nobody loves her children more than I do, but I feel 
I should not be doing justice to my child if I did not 
give it the same advantages as my neighbours have, 
and I left it to the guardians to board-out, like my 
neighbours are doing ; I cannot go to the same expense 
and give it the same what you may call luxuries that 
these children have, and so I left it.” 


5960. That would imply that the class to which she 
belonged thought special care was taken of the children 
that were deposited at the workhouse ?—Yes, no doubt 
that would be so, anlit might imply that the boarded- 
out children were better treated than the children of 
poor cottagers, who paid rates. Most of the abuses that 
have come under my notice came before the orders of the 
Local Government Board; in fact I think some of the 
orders were framed because of those abuses. Several years 
ago we had to inspect all the children boarded-out within 
the unions ; I inspected some 400 of them. In several 
cases we found they were very badly done by. But that 
is not so much the case since the orders have been issued. 
I am referring to the boarding-out within the unions 
orders. Iremember before that time one case particularly. 
A child had been boarded-out at about six years old, and 
she was then thirteen, and she had never been to a school 
or to a place of worship since she had been boarded-out. 


5961. What was the date of the orders ?—1889, I think. 


5962. Therefore the orders will have applied during 
the whole period of the boarding-out of any children 
that are now boarded-out ?—Yes. These abuses were 
before the issue of the orders. 


5963. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In the. case of children 
boarded within the unions, do the guardians have 
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voluntary committees of their own, or when you spoke 
of committees were you thinking of boarding-out com- 
mittees formed under the order ?—They generally form 
a committee. consisting of a few guardians and ladies 
resident in the district. 


5964. That is to say, a committee appointed merely 
by the guardians themselves ?—Yes. 


5965. A voluntary arrangement ?—Entirely voluntary ; 
and they report to the guardians as to the conditions 
of the children. 


5966. Does that work pretty well ?—Yes, very well. 
They take an interest also in finding the children situa- 
tions afterwards. 


5967. So that they would perform pretty much the 
same sort of duties that a regularly constituted boarding- 
out committee would perform ?—Just the same. Of 
course the committees are only formed compulsorily 
when the children are boarded-out without the limits of 


.the union, but those voluntary committees perform 


Suitability of 


the same duties. 


_ 5968. With regard to the size of the unions in your 


existing Poor district, do you consider that, generally speaking, they 
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are of a proper size, or would you advocate larger areas 
than the existing unions ?—I think there are one or two 
cases where a union might possibly be merged into 
another, but they are very few. 


5969. Apart from that, you would not think it 
desirable to have a larger area of administration than 
what we may call the average union ?—No; I should 
not go so far as the county area. I think there are very 
strong objections to that on the part of the poor them- 
selves and the guardians. 


5970. Taking the poor themselves, would their ground 
of objection be the separation from their relatives ?—Yes, 
and their not being able to see them as often as they 
could wish. 


5971. Do the poor attach importance to that, in your 
experience ?—I think they do attach very great im- 
portance to it. A good many of the poor in my district 
have never been thirty miles away from home. 


5972. And they would consider it a hardship if they 
were taken into an institution fifty miles off, even 
although that institution might in some respects be more 
comfortable than the original workhouse ?—I think they 
certainly would, because they are accustomed in most 
of the workhouses to visit their friends once a week or 
once a fortnight, and they could not afford the expense 
of going, say, fourteen or fifteen miles by rail and back. 


5973. The workhouse is very often in the market town, 
is it not, and the people come into the town naturally ?— 
It is almost invariably in the market town. I gather that 
was the principle of forming areas, rather than following 
the boundaries ‘of the counties. 


5974, You have no case of an out-relief union in your 
district, have you ?—No. 


5975. Do the boundaries overlap much with the 
counties ?7—Yes. I have several unions in two counties, 
and one in three; Tenbury is in three counties—Wor- 
cestershire, Herefordshire and Shropshire. 


5976. You referred to the hardship that sane epileptics 
sometimes have in workhouses; have you ever con- 
sidered what should be the remedy for that ?—I should 
like them removed to some other institutions where 
they can get more cheerful surroundings—a group of 
cottages, or something of that sort. But I am not pre- 
pared to say what combination should provide these 
cottages, whether a combination of unions or a combina- 
tion of county councils. 


5977. Supposing you had a county authority who 
provided these institutions, or even a combination of 
unions, would the objection that you were speaking of 
just now apply—that the people would be removed a 
good way from their relatives ?—I do not think so, These 
poor sane epileptics hardly get anybody to visit them ; 
they are treated as a sort of outcasts by their relatives. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


‘a much more difficult question. 


5978. Would the same sort of thing apply to im- Imbeciles in 
beciles ?—That is a bigger question, and it seems to me workhouses. 
In nearly all my work- 
houses the greater part of the work is done now by . th 
imbeciles or the feeble-minded. ‘ 


5979. In the rural unions you would have a difficulty, 
would you not, in the administration of the workhouse 
if these persons were all taken out ?—It would no doubt 
be more costly, 


5980. You would have to get paid officers ?—You 
would have to get paid outside people in by the day, 
anyhow. | ; . - 


5981. As officers or assistants or whatever you may 
call them ?—Yes. I am not clear that the feeble-minded 
are not as happy in those workhouses as they would be 
anywhere else: At the same time, I do not think the 
means of classification in any of our small workhouses 
are sufficient for, may I say, the protection of the 
feeble-minded women. : 


5982. Is it possible in a small workhouse to have a 
better classification, or is the number so small that it is 
practically impossible ?—In a great many cases the 
number would be too small. 


5983. Going to quite a different matter, have you Infrequenc 
come across cases where overseers have given relief ?—I of exercise f y 
have come across such cases, but they are very few. I CV°TSeets 0 


: ower to give 
do not come across half-a-dozen cases in a year. tite 8 


6984." You point out that in some of your unions the 
number of relieving officers is less than you wish, I 
think ?—Yes. 


5985. Where that is the case, do the overseers give 
relief 7—Yes. They have done so in Stafford. It is 
very hard to educate people to the fact that the overseers 


have any power. The poor people as a rule fly to the aerate 
guardian of the parish. _ Guardians, 


5986. What does he do ?—Does he refer them to the 
relieving officer, or to the overseer ?—He very often 
does not know what his powers are, and he gives an 
order. Really, the relief by the overseers is very small. 


5987. Mr. Nunn.) On whom does he give an order ?— 
He gives an order to the relieving officer, that is, he 
writes to the relieving officer ; or perhaps he will go and 
give an order for a trap to take the patient to the work- 
house—I mean he would give an order at the nearest 
place where he can get a conveyance. _ 


5988. (Sir Samuel Provis.) He would not give him 
an order actually, or would he, for relief, say, in kind ?— 
No, he would not go so far as that. 


5989. He would not pay anything ?—No. 


5990. (Mr. Nunn.) Only in a case of emergency, he 
would take upon himself to pay for a conveyance ?—Yes, 


5991. (Mr. Chandler.) You speak of the relieving officer 
in one instance having 400 cases and 600 individuals on 
his books, and in others twenty-six and twenty-nine The ideal 
cases only; can you suggest any happy medium that number of 
you would consider a sufficient number of cases to be Cases for a 
competently dealt with by a relieving officer ?—That is Reta 
a very difficult question to answer. One has to take into eee 
consideration the area and the population and very 
much the character of the population. I could not lay 
down a hard-and-fast line about it. You might take it 
off-hand that I do not think myself that any relieving 
officer, whatever his area is, ought to have more than, at 
the very outside, 400 on his books, if he is to do his 
duty by visiting these cases at their homes frequently. 


5992. In regard to the last subject you deal with in 
your memorandum, namely, the unemployed, are the 
cases you refer to cases in which the guardians have 
found employment for the men ?—No. 


5993. Then it has been done by local committees — 
Yes, by distress committees. 


5994. Is it generally believed throughout your district Effect of 
that the Employers’ Liability Act has had any effect Workmen’s 


in causing old men to. come upon the rates, or have you Compensa- 
tion Acts. 
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found any. case yourself ?—I cannot say that I have in- 
vestigated any case with that result, but I have con- 
stantly heard complaints of that nature. 


5995. Simply rumour ?—I think it is more than 
that, especially in the Staffordshire potteries at New- 
castle-under-Lyne, Stoke-on-Trent and Wolstanton and 
Burslem. I have been frequently told by the chairmen 
and clerks to guardians of men who are in the workhouse 
because they will not be received by employers of labour 
as they are getting on for sixty years of age or have 
perhaps some defect in their eyesight, or something of 
that sort. 


5996. That would occur in almost all times of depres- 
sion, would it not. ?—Yes. 


5997. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Are there many charities in 
your district 7—I do not think so; I think there are 
very few. 


5998. There is no centre of endowed charities in it, is 
there ?—Not that I know of. 


- 5999. Can you tell me whether the guardians are in 
the habit of giving relief in aid of wages in any of your 
unions 7—No. I think they give relief in aid of what 
you may call earnings, if you can distinguish earnings 
from wages. By earnings I mean what they get from 
casual jobs. Supposing a woman goes out for a couple 
or three days’ washing and earns perhaps 9d. or Is. a 
day, they might give her something. 


6000. Would you say that they would not pay the 
men, only the women ?—There are several weakly men 
who cannot earn an ordinary labourer’s wages and who 
go out by the job; perhaps they are paid ls. for a day’s 
work, and they do that three days in the week, or two 
days in the week. The guardians will give such men 
something. 


6001. Would that b2 at agricultural labour 7?—Yes. 

6002. So the farmers really get them at a very low 
rate of wages ?—They are not worth much, you see. 

6003. In the Potteries I assume there are a good many 
women employed ?—Yes. 


6004. Would they have their earnings subsidised ?— 
To a-certain extent they would if they are very small, 
but the women who work for the whole week in the 
Potteries of course earn sufficient to keep themselves. 


6005. In the slack times would they have their earn- 
ings subsidised ?—I have not heard of it. - 


6006. (Mr. Gardiner.) I think I understood you to 


providing for say that the classification in some workhouses was in- 


weak-minded 


female 
paupers. 


sufficient for the protection of feeble-minded women ?— 
Yes. 


- 6007. Supposing there were any enlargement of area, 
as was suggested by Sir Samuel Provis, that difficulty 
would be overcome, would it not, because then the feeble- 
minded would probably be gathered together in a suitable 
place, with female officers and so on ?—Yes; but then 
you would not get over the difficulty of the work of the 
workhouse having to be performed by outside people. 


6008. But it is much better surely to pay officials to take 
care of the aged and infirm poor ?—If you could get a 
bigger rateable value, you could of course get a better 
workhouse and better means of classification. 


6009. Just as in the infirmaries you have put trained 
nurses in place of pauper attendants, so you ought to 
have paid attendants for the feeble-minded for the same 
reason, ought you not?—I do not know whether the feeble- 
minded as a rule want paid attendants—they seem very 
happy and go about their work and so on; but they want 
to be protected from themselves. It is not safe to keep 
them in a small workhouse, nor is it safe to let them go 
out. 


6010. That is what I mean, that a large number would 
be essential to these girls’ safety ?—I have had several 
cases brought under my notice lately where a woman has 
taken her discharge and the guardians could not by 
persuasion keep her in. In one case the woman had an 
Wlegitimate child four years running. 
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6011. (Chairman.) Was she what you would call de- Mts. Richard. 
fective mentally ?—Yes; she would not he classed asa 7,770" 
: : lansey. 
lunatic, but as weak-minded. 
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6012. (Mr. Gardiner.) You practically find some such 
cases in almost every workhouse, do you not ?—In nearly 
every workhouse, in fact, a good many workhouses would 
not get on at all without them under the present system, 
as they do most of the work in the workhouse. 





6013. I do not know whether this is an impossible The average 
question to answer: Taking an urban district, how many relieving 
visits should you say a relieving officer ought to be able to fficer’s 
pay in a week, taking one week with another; in other sere! for 
words, how many visits would you consider a good week’s Matis. 
work ? Have you any standard in your mind ?—I do not : 
think I could answer that question. The relieving officer 
has such a variety of cases to attend to; he has his sick 
cases and he has his ordinary cases. I should like him to 
visit each sick case certainly not more seldom than once a 
fortnight. In my district there are no rules about that, 
and the guardians have given the relieving officer no rules. 

In one union the relieving officer would visit once a fort- 
night, in another once a month, and in another once in six : 
months. Ihave not answered your question, I know; I Medical 


relief in 
sete Atcham 
6014. (Dr. Downes.) Is medical out-relief strictly UM07- 


administered in Atcham ?—As strictly as they could do it. 


- 6015. Do they have any permanent list ?—Yes, they 
have some on the permanent list. 


6016. How long does the order run in Atcham for 
ordinary medical relief ?—It only runs from board day to 
board day, except it is a chronic case, and then it would go 
on for six months. 


6017. Have you any cottage hospitals or infirmaries in Cottage 
your district ?—We have some cottage hospitals, but not hospitals in 
many. There are cottage hospitals at Tenbury, Kington, ‘istrict. 
Ludlow, Leominster and several country towns. 


6018. Then you have a county infirmary as well, have 
you not ?—Yes. 


6019. Do the guardians subscribe to these cottage 
hospitals ?—They do not generally subscribe to the 
cottage hospitals ; in some cases they do. 


6020. Do they subscribe to the infirmary ?—They 
subscribe, as a rule, to the infirmary, 


6021. Have you any experience as to the effect of strict 
administration on what I may call provident medical 
clubs or friendly societies and sick relief societies ?—No, I 
have not. 


6022. Could you tell us whether there is any difference Effect of 
in the wages of the strictly administered places, as com- strict Poor _ 
pared with the wages in the other places that are more Law a«dminis- 
laxly administered ?—As Sir Baldwyn Leighton said, when pe ate 
they carried out strict rules as to the widows and children “*“5°* 
at Atcham, and instead of giving out-relief to widows and Atcham. 
children, took a certain number of the children into the 
workhouse and left the widow to support herself with one 
or more children if she could, the wages at once went up. 
The widows, when they had all their children with them, 
were only able to earn about 9d. a day with food working 
from 6 a.m. to7 p.m. and their children were consequently 
neglezted ; whereas, when a certain number of the children 
were taken from them, they were able to get out every 
day and earn regular wages, and their wages instead of 
being 9d. a day went up to Is. 9d. and 2s. per day with 
food and the hours of labour were from 8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


6023. That was the experience of Sir Baldwyn Leighton 
at Atcham ?—Yes. 


6024. (Mr. Nunn.) Might I ask whether any definite 
figures have been preserved as to the rate of wages going 
up ?—No. I can only quote this report, which is a report 
about the Atcham union under the late Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton. It has been issued comparatively lately; it 
was compiled by Mr. Bowen-Jones, who was chairman 
after Sir Baldwyn. 


6025. (Dr, Downes.) Does that report give the statistics 
of the Atcham union ?—Yes. 
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compare with Atcham in its various conditions ?—No, not 
quite. I think, as I said, that Stafford town itself relies a 
great deal upon the boot trade, whereas in Shrewsbury 
there is no staple trade at all, although there used to be. 


EVIDENCE ; 


6045. Is it the custom to insist upon the attendance Functions of 


of the medical officer at the meetings of the board medical 


generally ?—No. 


6046. He does not report on the cases in person ?— 
Not generally. 


Comparison 6027. Ith aba dat ee 
of Stafford sre a SE en ney Se ae rey 6047. Where do [they get their information with 
and Atcham regard to them from ?—He makes a report. 
unions. 6028. They are both railway centres, I think ?—Yes. : ; 
Otherwise I should think they would compare, apart from 6048. A written report ?—Yes, a written report as 
that question of the boot trade. to his patients, which he sends in fortnightly. 
€029. (Chcirman.) If in the one case the trade has gone 6049. Does he often give advice to the board as to 
and in the other case the trade remains, would not Stafford the method of treating a case ?—I never heard him. 
be better situated than Shrewsbury ?—Yes, except that 9 ; S 
trade has been very bad, and I do not know whether bad Poe. Haven Dos hoarciini 57 ee would Lg 
teadoue cE Wate than Homo alt better if this case were brought into the infirmary ” ?— 
; . He often puts that remark on his list, but he is not in 
6030. Is the trade confined to Stafford, or does it attendance to say so personally. 
extend to the villages all round ?—It is only in the town. ‘ 
PUN se . d 3 6051. You have both urban and rural unions; what 
Lnetiho tneseh Pouring ae inet oy eno cre class of men do the guardians in the urban unions come 
6031. (Mr. Gardiner.) Is not Shrewsbury very full of from, should you say, as a rule, taking places like Stafford 
charities ?—I do not know that it is. and Stockport ?—All classes. 
6032. (Dr. Downes.) Kington and Clun adjoin, do they 6052. Do you think that the Local Government Act, 
not ?—No, there is a wide interval between them; you 1894, has increased the area in which an interest is felt 
have got Knighton between them. in administration and in the Poor Law generally 7— 
- it : 
€033. (Mr. Phelps.) Knighton is not one of your SE ee 
unions, is it ?—No, it is not in my district, but it inter- 6053. Do you think that the gain in that way com- 
venes, pensates at all for any loss of good administration ?— 
Comparison : : . That is a very difficult question to answer, and I am 
of Kington ee ees Oar gst pene noes aio OR Fang hardly prepared to do it. I think any damage has been 
er ae on and Clun, are they fairly comparable, do you think ? Enbidiviwepadied (ob wOGhd sctananan 
unions. —Yes, I should think so, fairly. Kington is a bigger garni ds ? : 


officers as to 
relief, 


6054. How often do you visit each board of guardians Fiequency ot 
in the course of a year ?—I could not tell you. I am Inspectors’ 
bound to go once a year, and some unions I go to five or eae at 


town than Biskop’s Castle, which is the main town of 
Clun union. 


uardians’ 


Conditions in 


6035. I notice that according to the figures pauperism 
has been going up in Kington steadily, but going down 
in Clun ?—That I ascribe almost entirely to adminis- 
tration, and stricter administration is now decreasing the 
pauperism in Kington. 


6036. What is the character of trade depression in 
Madeley; is it coal and iron they have there ?—Yes. 
Two years ago I think two or three large works had to 
stop altogether and were closed, and the men were 
thrown out. 


6037. Was there a similar depression in Wellington 
and Shifnal ?—Not to the same extent. Wellington 
suffered somewhat, but not in the same way. ,, 


€038. (Mr. Phelps.) I see that in the unions in Shrop- 


six times a year. 


6055. Should you, for instance, prefer an arrangement by 
which the area was much smaller and you could visit them 
more frequently ?—No, I should not. 


€056. You do not think that would be a good change ? 
—I donot. I think we can go too frequently to a board of 


guardians. 


€057. (Mr. Gardiner.) Might we ask why you think too 
frequent visits bad ?—I think the board of guardians 
would say: ‘‘ You have come for no purpose; you have 
nothing to do; why do you come here ?** I should pre- 
fer to go on as.we are. I think I may say that all these 
boards of guardians look upon the inspector as a friend ; 
and not as a man who is going to pick holes; they 


Shropshire shire in almost every case the population has been u : : } 
unions. falling; is that owing to agricultural depression?—I ather look upon him as one who is going to help them 
find it all through the agricultural districts. I think ™ 4 difficulty. 
the,population 39 dalling, 6058. Do you not find that the more you visit a board 
6039. Has Shropshire suffered much from agricul- of guardians the more work there is that you would like 
tural depression ?—Yes, I should think it has, very con- to do if you had the time for it ?—I do not think so. 
siderably; 1 think Shropshire has probably suffered = : : 
; : : 41s €059. (Dr. Downes.) If an inspector did the work, would 
more than Cheshire, and Herefordshire more than either. there not be a tendency for the guardians to leave it to 
6040. Do you think that the fall in population affects him to a great extent ?—I could not answer that; the in- 
the pauperism ?—It may; but I have not gone into that spector does not do the work. 
Effect of iis 6030. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Would there not be a ten- 
Beat e €041. I did not quite catch what you said about the dency to throw the responsibility on the inspector ?—I 
administra- fect on the wages of women of taking widows’ children am afraid there would, and to my mind this is one of the 
tion on into the workhouse ?—What was said by Sir Baldwyn greatest objections to visiting too often. 
wages. Leighton was that the effect of relieving widows of a “ . . 
a F : . 6031. (Mr. Bentham.) Leaving the feelings of the guar- 
Atcham. certain number of their children was that the wages of diana ont df the question alfogether, do yeu Susman 


Medical loan 
relief, 


charwomen in Shrewsbury went up, and the widows were 
able to support themselves and the one or two children 
left pretty well on the enhanced wages. 


€042. That it raised the wages, not that it lowered the 
wages ?—It raised the wages. 


6043. With regard to medical relief, have you any 
unions in which it is given on loan ?—There are several 
unions which give midwifery orders on loan, but there 
are hardly any cases where the other medica! relief is 
given on loan. 


6044. Are midwifery orders often applied for in your 
district ?—Yes, pretty often; they are given in several 
unions on loan. f 


could be of considerable use to a board of guardians by a 
frequent attendance; and not only of use, but that you 
would be able to ascertain more accurately the lines upon 
which the guardians administer relief ?—I do not think I 
could do it by more frequent visiting than I do now. I 
know the district very thoroughly ; I have been there for 
thirty-four years. 

€052. (The O’Conor Don.) Does not your inspection 


serve as a check upon the officers of the unions to see 
that they do their duty ?—Yes, it is a check in that way. 


6063. I suppose you do not give notice when you are 
going down to a union ?—I never give notice when ] am 


meetings. 


going to a workhouse. I must distinguish between that 


Frequency of 
nspection of 


workhouses, 


Effect of 
Relief to 
School Chil- 
dren Order. 


and a board of guardians. In the case of a board of 
guardians I very often write to say I am coming, or they 
write to me and ask me to come. 


6034. You do not inspect the workhouse at the same 
time that you go to the board of guardians, then ?—Not to 
make an official inspection. I sometimes go and run 
over it, if I want to see a particular thing, or for my own 
satisfaction. 


6065. How often do you inspect a workhouse, as dis- 
tinct from attending a board of guardians ?—Once a year 
at least; but in several cases one goes four or five times 
over, when one suspects anything is not quite right, or 
wants to see how some alteration has been done. 


6066. Do you not think that more frequent visits to a 


workhouse would be better than once a year ?—It might 
be. 


6067. There would be more check upon the officials in 
the discharge of their duties, would there not ?—Yes, 
there might be, but I think guardians and visiting com- 
mittees would be more inclmed to throw tesponsibility 
upon the inspector. 


6068. You would come down upon them without any 
notice whatever ?-—They never have any notice at all. I 
have been in a workhouse at twelve o’clock at night before 
now. 


6069. (Mr. Phelps.) The officials of the workhouse are 
being constantly overhauled by committees of the guar- 
dians, are they not ?—Yes. 


6070. The house is being constantly visited in one form 
or another ?—Yes, but as a rule most workhouse masters 
know when the committees are coming. 


6071. (Sir. Samuel Provis.) Do the visiting committees 
always go upon the same day ?—The visiting committees 
too often go on board days, and in country workhouses 
in unions where the markets are held on board days it is 
very difficult to get them to do otherwise. 


€072. (Mr. Phelps.) Have you any experience of volun- 
tary committees working together with guardians in 
relieving poverty ?—Not a great deal. 


€073. Not in your district ?—No. 


6074. (Miss Hill.) With regard to the visitation of 
workhouses, is there no general practice of guardians hav- 
ing a rota for the visit of individual guardians on certain 
days, so that it practically comes to be a surprise visit 1— 
Yes, they have that in the urban districts; that is, where 
the guardians reside within a convenient distance of the 
workhouse. 


6075. In London they even do it with the schools, when 
the schools are a little distance out, and I think they trust 
a good deal to that; that is not common in your district ? 
—lIt is in the urban districts, if you take Stoke-on-Trent 
and districts like that, where the area is small; butif you 
take a district like Leominster or Kington, or some of those 
agricultural districts, it would be almost impossible to do 
it, because the guardians do not come near the town, except 
perhaps on a market day, and they would have to come 
many miles to get to the workhouse. 


€076. I want to ask about the underfed children. Were 
the twenty-seven children you mention in paragraph 34 
all in one centre, or were they scattered over the 
whole district ?—There were some in Birkenhead, some 


_ in Stoke-on-Trent, some in Congleton, and some at 


Wolstanton and Burslem. Those are the only unions. 


6077. Were a larger number of children proposed 
and did investigation bring them down to twenty-seven ? 
—At Stoke-on-Trent the school attendance officers 
reported over seventy children as being underfed.. The 
relieving officer had to investigate those cases, and he 
found out that a great many were beyond the provisions 
of the Act, and eventually only six had to be investigated 
by the board of guardians. At Wolstanton and Burslem 
they had six cases; they were only on for six weeks, 
and then they were taken off by voluntary effort. They 
had a conference there between the guardians and the 
school authorities, and at that conference it was decided 
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that any distress of this kind should be met by voluntary 
effort outside. That has been the case in a great many 
unions. Jt was the case in Cannock, and it has been 
the case a good deal in Birkenhead and Wirral. 


6078. (Professor Smart.) What do you consider the 
precise advantage of the rotating method of committees 
which you describe in paragraph 19 ?—Formerly, under 
the old system, each guardian sat for the relief cases of 
his own district, and the committee were entirely formed, 
as a matter of fact, from those guardians sitting for the 
districts for which they gave relief. 


6079. It was a sort of ward system, then ?—Three 
or four committees sat in the same room. Guardians 
have complained to me more than once that they were 
blamed by their constituents, if I may call them so, 
for not giving them a fair share out of the commion fund. 
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6080. Do you approve of boarding-out within the Boarding- 


unions ?—I do to a limited extent. I think in every 
union you could get a certain number of homes and a 
certain number of foster parents where the children 


out of 
children 
within and 
without th 


can be very well treated within the union ; but, as I said ynion. 


before, where a board of guardians pass a resolution to 
board out within the union, all the children who are 
legally capable of being boarded out, they are apt to 
get a lower class of home. Supposing in a union you 
knew of some twenty homes only, but you had to provide 
for forty children, you must lower the standard for the 
homes in order to get forty ; and then I do not think it 
answers. I do not think it is ever quite satisfactory, 
except with the supervision of a committee, or, anyhow, 
some ladies, because I cannot believe in the proper 
inspection of girls except by ladies. I have had to 
inspect the boarded-out children, and I am perfectly 
powerless where I have to inspect a girl’s surroundings. 


€081. Then I take it you rather approve of boarding- 
out beyond the union ?—There are very few unions in 
my district that board out beyond the union, and I do 
not think the number boarded out beyond the union 
is on the increase. 


6082. In Scotland we send the children as far off as 
we possibly can from the union ?—I should much prefer 
it to boarding out within the unions, particularly on 
the ground that relatives cannot then interfere with 
the foster parents—that is the great objection. 


6083. (Mr. Bentham.) You said there were fourteen 
unions that had by-laws; could we have the names of 
the whole fourteen ?—I wrote to the boards of guardians 
in my district, and among other things I asked them 
to let me know whether they had any by-laws. The 
only unions who have sent me copies of the by-laws are 
these: Birkenhead, Ellesmere, Kington, Leek, Leo- 
minster, Macclesfield, Nantwich, Northwich, Runcorn, 
Stafford, Stockport, Stoke-on-Trent, Whitchurch, Wol- 
stanton and Burslem, and Atcham. 


6084. That means that Kington and Stafford, two 
of the highest in pauperism in proportion to population, 
have by-laws ; how long have they had them in operation ? 
—Kington very recently has adopted by-laws. 


€085. Then they have formed these by-laws with the 
object of reducing pauperism ; is that so ?—Yes, it was 
very much with that object. 


€086. Would you say that the pauperism has not 
grown during the time the by-laws were in operation ?— 
The Kington by-laws have been very recently put into 
operation. 


€087. What about Stafford ?—Stafford have always 
professed to have by-laws, but I think they were unwritten 
rules at one time. 


€088. Have you got a copy of the Stafford rules ?— 
Yes. 


€089. Then they are written ?—They are written at 
the present time. The Stafford guardians took these 
questions of relief into consideration last year at a special 
meeting. 


6090. Then they have been printed only since last 
year ?—I cannot answer for the date they were printed. 


Adoption by 


Guardians of 


regulations 
for tne 
grantingiof 
relief. 
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the relief, and one thing I had to suggest to them was 
that they should have two relieving officers instead of 
one, but that was not acceptable to them. 


6031. (Mr. Booth.) Does it follow that the fourteen 
or fifteen unions who responded are the only unions who 
have by-laws, or are they the only ones who thought fit 
to forward them to you ?—I think they are probably 
the only ones who have written rules in existence. The 
others have had rules at some time or other, but they 
have not got them written now, and now are acting upon 
precedent. One often hears the chairman say, This is 
against our rules. 


: 6092. And yet he may not have written rules ?—Yet 
he may not have any written rule. 


6093. (Mr. Gardiner.) Did Stoke-on-Trent ever have 
written rules ?—I do not think so. I had to meet them 
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' 6104. Does that coincide at all with urban and rural, - 
mean does the district councillor guardian tend to be a 
more permanent chairman than the urban ad hoc guardian, 
or less so, or do you not know ?—I have not followed that 
at all. In the union of Bucklow the chairman retires 
every year. 


6105. Is that man a district councillor ?—No, he is not 
a district councillor as a rule. 


6106. Then he is an ad hoc guardian ?—Yes. Inmyown 
union of Ludlow the chairman goes on being elected every 
year. 


6107. Is he a district councillor or an ad hoc guardian ?— 
He is not a district councillor, I think. 


6108. You bave not noticed any difference between these 
classes of men ?—No, I have not. 


6109. Is the white-'ead industry in your district ?— Pauperism 


Yes, at Stoke.. rough 
sega unhealthy 


on this question of relief, as their relief was going up by 
leaps and bounds year after year till they got to a 


tremendous expense. I met the guardians, and they 


- agreed to call a special meeting to consider the whole 


subject, and that one subject only; and they spent a 
lot-of time over it. 


6094. (Mr. Bentham.) I see the Stafford rules were 
adopted in 1902, according to the printed copy which 
you have shown me; those you would consider to be 
quite recent, would you not ?—Yes, comparatively 
recent. 


6095. Then really in that case they were formed 
because the rate of pauperism was high ?—Yes. 


6110. Have you noticed any cases of pauper sickness trades. 


arising from white-lead poisoning ?—We frequently have 
cases in the Stoke infirmary and hospital suffering from 
the poisoning. 


6111. That does come under your notice ?—Yes. 


6112. Is there any other unhealthy trade that affects 
medical relief or infirmary accommodation ?—No, not 
specially that I know of. 


6113. But white-lead immediately arises to your mind ? 
—Yes. The nurses always tell me what they are suffering 
from. That is confined to the Staffordshire Potteries. 


6096. In the case of Atcham that is not so ?—Yes; 
they have had rules pretty nearly ever since the union. 
‘was formed in 1836, when the pauperism of the union was 
a3 high as 7°3 per cent. of the population. 


6114. (Mr. Nunn). I have been glancing at the Atcham Conditions ir 
report which you have shown us, and I see that in 1836, Atcham 
the year when Sir Baldwyn Leighton began his work in the 42102. 


Pharal'st 
relieving 
officer, 
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and 


6997. (Mr. Gardiner.) Has any union to your know- 
ledge abandoned rules since, say, the year 1895 ?— 
No, I do not think they have ever abandoned rules, but 
I am sorry to say the observance of the rules gets very 
lax. They are constantly making exceptions to the 
rules, 


6098. (Mr. Bentham.) You mentioned one instance 
of a relieving officer who had only twenty-nine cases on 
his book; that was in Shrewsbury ;. has that relieving 
officer any other duties ?—He is registrar of births, 
collector to the guardians, and assistant..settlement 
officer. i 


§099. Does he hold any other appointment under the 
guardians?—He holds no other offices except tho3e I have 
mentioned. 


6100. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to rural unions and 
urban unions, do you find any difference between the 
class of man who gets elected as a rural district coun- 
cillor and a guardian, and the class of man who gets 
elected as a guardian only in an urban district, com- 


Atcham union, there was a considerable number of benefit 
societies there ; he names nineteen, from twelve of which 
he received figures; are those societies still in existence 
there ?—I am afraid I cannot answer the question. 


6115. You have no returns to date ?—I have no returns 
at all.’ 


6116. In considering the reduction of out-door relief in 
Atcham, do you think that the people’s relatives have 
stepped in and given a certain amount of relief which was 
formerly given out of the rates ?—I have no doubt they 
have in a great many cases. 


6117. Do you think they do that now ?—Yes, they do it 
now—and very often they are relatives who are not 
legally compellable to do so. 


6118. But you do not know about any endowed chari- 
ties ?—No, I have no statistics on that point. 
6119. Or any other voluntary charities ?—No. 


6120. You do not think they have entered largely into 
the problem there ?—I do not think so. There was a 
Charity Organisation Society in Shrewsbury, but that I 


Guardian. paring the two men as administrators of the Poor Law?— was told became defunct from want of applicants. 
I do not know that I could answer that question without yf : ; 
giving offence. 6121. Can you tell us what you consider to be the ideal Rota relief 
4 4 constitution of a relief committee in a rural union ? Do you Committees, 
6101. Mr. Davy drew our attention to the fact that think this rota for going round the different districts 
the guardian who is also a district councillor was a better which you mention in paragraph 19 is a good one ?—I 
‘administrator than the guardian who was an ad hoc think it has answered exceedingly well at Stoke. 
suardian ; I only want to know whether that has come : : 
Sit pana Pee ?—I think the man who is elected 6122. Does that include the presence of local guardians ? 
district council'or and a guardian is, as a rule, aman —Tbey can come and give information. 
in a better position than the other; but I do not say 6123. But they have no vote ?—They do not vote. 
that he is a sharper man or a better man of business. 
6124. But they are selected ?—They are selected, and 
6102. Does he tend to be a country gentleman, or they give information as to any particular cases. 
what does he tend to be ?—He is not that, but he has ; c J 
a certain amount of influence in his own rural parish. 6125. That does seem to anyone like myself aap 
He is very likely a churchwarden, and perhaps rents ©*Perience quite an ideal system ; is that what you wou d 
" dai ir y d recommend in a rural union ?—I recommended it as an 
pein itis ; experiment, but I had no experience of it before, although 
Tenvre of 6103. Do the chairmen of boards of guardians usually I had heard of it in operation, I think at Bradford. 
office of serve for one year only ?—That differs in different places. 6126, ‘And it has worked well ?_Cortainly: Medical 
Chairman of Jp some unions they go on year after year till they have ; : relief aclu 
Board of to retire, the same man being elected every year. In 6127. With reference to paragraph 23, have you any highway to 


Guardians. other unions it is the rule that they are only annual. 


definite figures about medical relief being the starting pauperism. 
f 
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point for rather greater pauperisation in other directions ? 6139. Howdo they distribute the outdoor relief gene- Mr. Richard 


—No, I do not think I could give you any figures about it. rally ; is it at the homes of the people, or are there certain ee: 
‘ centres where they meet and give th lief ?—The ansey. 
6128. It has not been traced at all; this is a sort of pave their pay ee ae oo beans? = —_—— 
general impression ?—It is a general complaint. 13 Mar. 1906. 
. ‘ 6140. Are those pay stations appointed by the guard- ,, ~~~ 
6129. Is it?—Yes. All chairman of boards of jans ?—The pay stations are rented by the guardians. eee 


guardians who have been in office any time tell me that 


that is the most difficult relief they have to deal with, and 
they cannot check it. 


6130.° Are you speaking of Cleobury and Wolstanton 
and Burslem, or are you speaking generally ?—Generally 
—all over the district. 


6131. That is the beginning of it ?—Yes. You see the 
relieving officer dare not refuse this kind of relief. I have 
never known a case where a relieving officer has refused 
to give an order for medical relief. 


6132. Have you known any cases in which the guardians 
have reversed that decision and offered the house ?— 
I have never seen one. 


6141. Is there much relief given in your district in 
the form of kind ?—Very little. They do it in suspicious 
cases. Supposing they are suspicious that the applicant 
is addicted to drink, then the relief is invariably given 
in kind, if out relief is given at all. 


6142. Have you formed any opinion as to which ener in 
ind, 


system is the best—giving relief in kind or in money ? 
—It seems to be very difficult to give relief in kind in all 
cases. 


6143. But in the large towns, would be there much 
difficulty in giving it in kind ?—I do not suppose there 
would; but as a matter of practice very little is given, 
except that probably a loaf or two is given with the 


enone: 6133. Are your nurses usually accommodated in a “0RCY: 
on tor separate home from the workhouse infirmary ?—No, not + : 
orkhouse : ‘ : 6144. Have you formed any opinion whether it would 
irses. pee : ke tg bave Le te WY a es there, are be an advantage to give more of it in kind in the large 
hy = ne on peri mnrone WOO serepul’ yeene. cepa te” | cities $1 think’ the pauper is probably able to spend 
ae his money to the best advantage, if he is a good 
6134. Wherever it is tried, has it been considered an Character. 
improvement ?—The guardians are all very pleased with RS : 
them and pleased with the results ; and so are the nurses. 6145. Do you think it would be a check upon persons 
who are really not deserving of relief ? I they were 
6135. (The O’Conor Don.) As a rule, in your district to get it in kind rather than in money, they would not go 
Peas do you consider that there are a sufficient number of in for it so much, would they ?—No, perhaps not; but 
Pics. and relieving officers appointed by the guardians ?—I do not you must then take precautions against their selling their 
mt Sana think there are enough now. orders. When tickets for bread are given to vagrants 
‘relieving ‘ we have found that the tickets were constantly being 
ficers, 6136. Could you say what is the average salary of the  gojq, , 


relieving officer ?—I should think they start generally 
at about £80. 


6137. And they go up to how much; what would 
be the maximum ?—They generally take on other duties 
—vaccination officer probably, and collector too. As 
relieving officer, pure and simple, they go from £70 or 
£80 to £120 or £130. 


6138. As a rule, have they any other employment 
besides that of relieving officer, or have they to give their 
full time to the guardians ?—In some cases they have a 
little land—not arable land. The Local Government 
Board do not allow them to have arable land, but I do 
not think they object to their having an acre or two 
to keep a cow. 


6146. That was the form in which the relief was given 
was it—by an order upon a shop ?—Yes; I think those 
orders might go to a second person. 


6147. But a system of distributing the relief actually 
in the form of bread, or whatever it is, has not been tried 
in your district ?—No. There are so many difficulties. 
about conveying the bread to the homes of the paupers. 


6148. If the paupers go to a certain place to get the 
money, would they not equally go there to get the bread? 
—Yes, and they do convey a certain quantity of bread. 
to the pay stations ; but there are very few cases, except 
those of bad characters, who receive the bread or the: 
relief in kind entirely, without any money. 
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AT THE ForEIGN Orrice, DowNING STREET, S.W. 





PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. Lord Gorge Hamitton, G.C.S.I, etc., etc., etc. (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. Caries Boots, F.R.S. 
Sir SamvueEt B. Provis, K.C.B. 

Mr. F. H. Bentuam. 

Mr. FrRaANocIs CHANDLER. 

Dr. A. H. Downes. 

The Rev. T. GAGE GARDINER. 

Mr. 0. S. Loon. 


Mr. J. Parren-MacDovuaGatu. 
Mr. T. Hancoox Nunn. 

The Rev. L. R. Pures. 
Professor WILLIAM Smart. 
Mrs. BrERNARD BoOSANQUET. 
Mrs. SipNEY WEBB. 

Miss Octavia Hitt. 


war ob 


Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 
Mr. J. JEFFREY (Assistant Secretary). 


Mr. EpwarpD DaRLINGTon Court, called; and Examined. 


6149. (Chairman.) You are a General Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, your district, I understand, 
including the greater part of the South Midlands, con- 
sisting of Cambridge (except the Wisbech Union), 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Bedford, Hertford, and 
Middlesex ?—Yes. ; 


6150. How long have you been an inspector in your 
present district ?—Not quite three years. 


6151. We have received your memorandum, and will 
take that as your evidence in chief. (See Appendix Vol. I. 
(A), No. XIII. (A-H).) I propose to ask you a few questions 
in connection with it to obtain rather fuller information 
on certain points. The population of your district is 
mainly rural, excepting around Northampton and 
London ?—Yes; and of course in one or two isolated 
places like the borough of Cambridge, which is a separate 
parish. 


§152. There is a considerable variation in the amount 
of relief given in proportion to population between 
different unions; and in paragraph 9, in comparing 
certain unions, you have come to the conclusion that this 
difference is largely due to a stricter discrimination being 
exercised ?—I think that is the only reason that can be 
given in those cases instanced. 


6153. In Northampton, on the other hand, the rate of 
pauperism in proportion to population is exceptionally 
high ?—Yes, one in twenty-two or twenty-three. 


6154. Has there been a large increase in the population 
of Northampton from adjacent districts being added 
to it ?—Not recently, The total area of the union is a 
little over 20,000 acres, but nearly all the population— 
I should think, all but about 5,000 or 6,000—are in the 
borough. I could not speak exactly, but I think that 
would be more than the numbers outside. The whole of 
the borough is included in the union. The union popula- 
tion in 1901 was 89,355; the borough population, 87,021 ; 
the 1905 estimate for the union was 93,819. 


6155. The industry there is shoe making ?—Yes. 
6156. That industry is not confined merely to North- 
ampton, but extends to the villages around ?—Yes. 


6157. That industry has recently undergone con- 
siderable changes, owing to the introduction of machinery? 
—Yes. 


f 


6158. Is the board of guardians in Northampton ag. o¢ 
large board in point of number ?—About forty-eight I Northamp- 
think. I have not the exact figure. ton Board « 


6159. Is that divided into committees for the purpose a 
of superintending outdoor relief ?—Yes, there have been System of 
three committees till recently. I believe that two com- relief 
mittees only are sitting now. A resolution was passed committees 
a few months ago that the relief should be taken by two 
committees, and as there are four relieving officers, 
that two should go to each. 


6160. Do they always take the same districts, or do 
they rotate ?—I cannot say what they have done since 
the change, I have not been there since; it was about 
three months ago. 


6161. Previous to that did each committee adhere to 
the same district ?—I believe so. 


6162. That was the district with which they were 
acquainted ?— Yes, I think that might be said. 


6163. From your experience, is it not advisable Advantage: 
where you have a town like Northampton which can of “ Rota ” 
be sub-divided into districts, that the committees should committees. 
take alternatively the different districts ?—Yes, I certainly 
think that should be done. 


6164. It checks any tendency there might be for the 
representatives of a particular locality to favour that 
locality at the expense of the rates ?—I think so, but 
it is very difficult to get the guardians to see it in that 
way. They take the most interest in their own cases, 
and are not very willing to sit on the other committees 
and go away from their own cases. 


6165. On the ground that they know their own locality 
better than the other locality ?—Yes, and that they 
take more interest in it. I think they would chiefly 
give the ground that you give. 


6166. Has the number of relieving officers in North- 
ampton been insufficient in your judgment ?— Certainly. 
I still think so. ' 


6167. Can you tell us what proportion the relieving Proportion 
officers bear to the number of cases receiving outdoor cases per 
relief ?—It is at the present time about 1 in 800. On the relieving 
Ist January 1905, there were 3,540 cases receiving out Officer. 
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relief, and there were three relieving officers: that gave 
1,180 cases per officer. About 1,000 of the 3,540 
were persons employed in the labour yard or their 
dependents, but still the giving of tickets and so on, and 
investigating those cases took up a great deal of the 
relieving officers’ time, so that I think they might fairly 
be counted in the number, which makes it almost 1,200 
cases per officer. Last year the guardians appointed 
an additional relieving officer, and the numbers also 
have somewhat gone down; there were 3,228 at the 
end of 1905; that gives 807 per relieving officer. It 
is very much the largest number in my district. 


6168. What do you say is the right proportion of 
relieving officers to persons receiving outdoor relief ?—I 
think you must take into consideration the area as well. 


6169. Take a town or district like Northampton, where 
the population is not scattered ; what would satisfy you 
now ?—So far as I am qualified to give an opinion, I 
should think about 180 or so separate cases, which would 
probably mean about 330 or so, including children and 
other dependents. That would be about an average 
number I should think. 


6170. Between 300 and 400 ?—Yes, up to that, in- 
cluding children. | 


6171. In your experience has the increased employment 
of relieving. officers compensated the rates, so that the 
reduction in outdoor relief more than counterbalances the 
increase in salary ?—I am afraid my experience is not 
long enough to give any useful information on that point. 
I have only succeeded in getting two or three increases in 
my district, and there has not really been time to see 
what the effect has been. 


6172. In Northampton there would be some improve- 
ment, but the poor rate, in your judgment, will always 
remain heavy so long as the principles under which the 
guardians now give outdoor relief prevail ?—That is so. 
The matter has been complicated (I have just referred 
to it briefly in my memorandum), by the want of 
accommodation in the workhouse, and even if the 
guardians wanted to offer the house as a test, they have 
not been able to do so. That is being to some extent 
remedied now. 


6173. By increased accommodation ?—They got rid 
of the children some time ago, and the children’s block, 
which was a very satisfactory block, has been made 
into a female infirmary : the previous infirmary, which had 
been for both sexes, now being devoted tomenonly. With 
a certain number of additional dormitories which have 
been built in the last year, there will be room for about 
seventy or eighty more men, and that will allow a little 
more discrimination to be exercised. 


6174. Coming to the rural districts, you state in para- 
graph 14 that it has been alleged that one of the reasons 
that induces the rural population to come up to town 
is to avoid the obligation of contributing to the support 
of relatives ?—Yes. 


6175. That is the impression of certain guardians, is it ? 
—Certain boards of guardians ; it was given at a meeting 
and received by the other guardians as correct according 
to their views. 


6176. I suppose you have not been Jong enough in 
your district to express an opinion upon it ?—I have 
been long enough to see that the guardians might test it 
a little more with advantage. I do not quite believe 
in it. I think it is partly because it is easier to let them 
go, that they do not follow these cases up thoroughly. 
There are guardians who do manage to get the money 
and do not drive the people away, but it is very hard 
to persuade some of the country guardians that stricter 
insistence upon the obligations of relatives would not 
drive them away. 


6177. When they attempt to enforce the obligation on 
those who remove, is it resented, or is it responded to by 
those to whom application is made ?—There is a good 
deal of struggling against paying, of course. I think 
in almost every case the man writes and says that though 
he is getting 25s. a week, his wife is always ill, that he has 
to put money by, that his rent is very high, that he is 
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worse off than if he were at home getting 14s. and so on ; 
and it generally ends up by his offering to pay half. 


6178. You mean to pay half what is asked ?—Yes. 
That is what I hear. 


6179. Do you think the sense of obligation to maintain 
old relatives is diminishing ?—I can only go as regards 
the past by what I have read and heard, but from what 
I do see there certainly is not any very strong sense of 
obligation either to contribute to or to nurse the parents 
in sickness, and so on. I should say it is very weak 
indeed in very many places. 


6180. Do those observations apply to rural districts ?— 
Rural and urban, or semi-urban, quite as much. 


6181. There has been a certain movement of population, 
and when there is a movement of population, and the 
population dim‘nishes, it mzans that the percentage 
of pauperism rises ?—That you would expect, I think. 
It is not the old people or the infants who go away. 


6182. The old people are left and the more enterprising 
go away ?—And the old people return. If there is any 
moving back, it is the old people coming back to finish 
their lives. I have had that mentioned to me at 
Ampthill, and other places of the sort, as a reason for 
the high pauperism. 


6183. Referring to those districts where the popula- 
tion is very rapidly increasing, the figures show an 
abnormally low rate of pauperism in proportion to 
the population ?—I am afraid that does not quite follow 
so much; it does for a short time, I think. It certainly 
did at Edmonton, where the pauperism was | in 113. I 
think, shortly before I went to the district, but now it has 
got to about 1 in 70. As the families grow up and 
have children, and so on, a very short time after the 
district is first built on, the pauperism begins to increase. 
It is only just for the first rush that it goes down, I think. 


6184. As the people get older and their families in- 
crease, so the proportion would rise ?—Yes ; that is what 
I should expect, and what I have found to occur in rapidly 
developing districts like the Edmonton Union and 
Willesden. 
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6185. Turning to the returns prepared by you which in- Conditions in 
clude Middlesex, the three populous districts of Brentford, Middlesex 
Edmonton and Willesden have very rapidly increased in unions. 


population within recent years ?—Yes, they have. I do 
not show the present population in these returns; I simply 
take the Census of 1901. They have increased very 
rapidly, of course. 


6186. The proportion, therefore, now would be lower, 
would it not ?—You are taking the pauperism of 1905 
and applying it to the population of 1901 ?—I do show a 
greater increase than there really is, probably, in 
pauperism. 


6187. Taking Middlesex, you have these three big 
urban unions with a very rapidly increasing population ; 
and you have two more or less rural unions —Staines and 
Uxbridge ?—Yes. 


6188. And the amount of pauperism in proportion to 
the population is much greater in these rural districts, 
where the population has not been so augmented, than it 
is in the urban districts 7?—Yes, it is greater, certainly. I 
might say that Staines is considerably more rural than 
Uxbridge, and its pauperism is the lower of the two. 


6189. Uxbridge is very high ?—Very high. It is not Conditions in 


so high a'l the year round: the July returns would not 
give such relatively high figures. Each of the last two 
winters there has been a labour yard open, mainly 
because the brickmakers were out of work. 


6190. Do these very populous districts, such as KEd- 
monton and Brentford, present any special problems as 
regards Poor Law administration and Poor Law rating ? 
At present the rate is not high, but it will rise ?—Yes, 
there is a very large margin at present as far as the rate 
for out-relief and in-maintenance goes. If you look at 
page 3 of my 1906 Return, in Brentford the expenditure 
for in-maintenance and out-relief came to a rate of 43d. 
in each of the two ‘ast years. That is on the rateable 
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value; the actual rate in the pound would be higher, 
of course. Edmonton is rather lower, 44d. for 1904, 
and 43d. for 1905, and Willesden 44d. for the first 
year, and 43d. for the second; 44d. for 1904 and 4$d. 
for 1905 are the average rates for Middlesex. Of course 
the other Midd'esex districts are too small, really, to 
affect the averages very much, but, taking the whole 
of my district, they were 64d. for the former year and 
62d. for 1905, so that there is a very considerable margin 
still in favour of these populous unions before the 


‘question becomes serious. 


6191. The peculiarity of the immigration to Edmonton 
is that they are nearly all of the same class, are they 
not ?—Yes, mostly houses I should say let at 10s. a 
week and rated at £13, or 5s. a week. 


6192. There is no exceptional burden placed on these 
districts so far as the poor rate is concerned ?—Not so 
far as the poor rate goes. 


6193. I only put this question generally. because it is 
outside your personal purview, but the rates are very 
heavy ?—It is the education rate chiefly that is doing 
the harm there. I do not know whether you will con- 
sider I am going beyond my business in mentioning this, 
but at Tottenham a reason given about 15 months ago 
for the proposed purchase of a public park for £24,000 was 
to stop the place being built upon, with the result that the 
district would be saddled with the additional education 
rate for the children who would live in those houses. I 
think that is a pretty extreme case, if it pays people to 
buy up land to stop it being built on in order to avoid the 
education rate. 


6194. The contention of a good many people who live 
there is that the population is increasing relatively much 
faster than the rateable value, and consequently the rates 
are exceptionally heavy, but from your evidence that 
would not apply to the poor rate ?—Not to the poor rate 
by itself, but I should say that the rateable value is not 
increasing as rapidly as the population or the pauperism. 
The rate has gone up a little even in the last year. The 
rateable value of Brentford went up from £1,430,000 to 
£1,510,000, in the year. Edmonton went up only £40,000, 
from £2 090,000 to £2,130.(00, in the year. That is not 
a very big increase, and the increase in population was 
considerably more than that in Brentford. Edmon- 
ton did not have a bad year, as a matter of fact, last year, 
partly through special circumstances. This winter anum- 
ber of people were provided for by distress committees 
and so on, who probably would otherwise have come on 
the rates, and it made the number relieved rather lower 
than the year before. 


6195. Are there in these districts outside London any 
local industries springing up, or are the overwhelming 
mass of the people who go to them persons who make their 
daily livelihood in London ?—The usual statement of 
people who live in Edmonton and Tottenham, and I 
think it is more or less the same at Brentford, certainly at 
Willesden, is that most of the people do earn their living 
in London. In Willesden nearly all the better-class people 
work in London in different offices and so on, and, as I say, 
sleepin Willesden. There is a considerable number of fac- 
tories in the Edmonton Union, powder and cartridge 
factories and so on; quite a number. Fifteen months 
ago I got statements from various people, and it was 
certified that 14,000 working men went up regularly 
by the Great Eastern Railway. I do not know how 
many would be going from other parts of the Union 
by the Great Northern Railway. Then there are 
the trams, that one could not get information about. 
I never was able to get any really reliable state- 
ment, because it was everybody’s interest at that time, 
when money was wanted from the Central London 
Fund, to make the number of London workers seem as 
large as possible. It certainly is very large. There is a 
large number also who do not work at all. 


6196. I think you speak of these portions of your dis- 
trict as the ‘‘ dormitories of London’’ ?—Thatis the local 
term for them, with a view, of course, of proving the point 
that they should have a share of any good thing going for 
London. There is a good deal, I think, to be said for their 
point of view. 

6197. Was there exceptional distress in Edmonton last 


winter ?—Not in the winter just over, but in the winter 
before there was a great deal of distress. In Edmonton 
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it was coped with ; there was never any great pressure on 
the guardians. A few people, I think a couple of hundred, 
of the more respectable were found work at the guardians’ 
schools, trenching and so on, for wages,about 400 or so more 
—1I cannot give the exact numbers now—were employed 
in the labour yard. That included doing work in the work- 
house of various sorts, but the total number did not 
increase very much over the previous year. The total 
number [relieved on the Ist January, 1905, was, out- 
relief, 3,297, and the previous year 3,198. There was 
very little difference in that way. In the indoor relief 
there was about 100 increase, but there were large 
numbers assisted by private charity. In Tottenham the 
matter was specially taken up by a London morning 
newspaper. Ithink the amount that they collected 
was £7,000; in addition to gifts of food to the value of 
nearly £3,000; and a good deal more was distributed 
towards the end of the winter, people have told me, than 
was required. People gave fifty sheep and so on at a 
time, and there was rather a difficulty in getting rid of 
them. This year there bas not been anything of the sort. 


6198. Did people flock into the district in consequence 
of that ?—I never heard of that. I think it was pretty 
strictly kept to residents. 


6199. This union of Edmonton, I think, includes Totten- 
ham ?—Yes. Edmonton is a smaller parish than Totten- 
ham; very much. 


6200. The distress in that union was, I suppose, 
largely caused by the reduction in the employment 
at the Government factories ?—That would only 
apply, I think, to Enfield, another parish farther up. 
That was a cause, but the two most distressed parishes by 
far were Edmonton and Tottenham. I do not think 
they were affected at all, certainly not Tottenham, by 
Government work. 


6201. It would be more the curtailment of employment 
in London ?—Yes. I think a great many of these people 
are only casual workers at any time. They do a day or 
a day and a half in the week. In the summer they can 
manage more or less with that. They can manage with 
much less in the summer; they do not want coal and 
so on. They live in a hand-to-mouth sort of way in the 
summer, but in the winter, when the weather is worse, 
and there probably is rather less work, they have nothing. 


6202. The source of employment of those people 
would be London, I suppose ?—I should say many of 
them are van-drivers, outside porters, and so on. The 
Distress Committees’ lists give bricklayers, bricklayers’ 
labourers, general labourers, painters and carmen as 
specially numerous, 


6203. Are there many connected with the building 
trade ?—Yes, builders’. labourers; and that trade has 
been bad for the last two winters—very bad. 


6204. Are there many of the sort of casual occupations 
that surround society, waiters and that class of person ? 
—I have not seen many old dress suits or shirts down 
there when I have been walking about; so I should not 
like to say that. One does not notice very many 
foreigners there. I do not say they are not there, but 
I have not seen them ; Edmontonis not like St. George’s- 
in-the-Kast at all. 


6205. I think the Great Eastern Railway runs trains 
during the whole twenty-four hours ?—I believe so. 


6206. Every half hour ?—I do not think every half 
hour al] through the night. 


6207. But they run all through the night ?—The 
half-hourly all night service seems to be on the Waltham- 
stow line only, which dces not serve the Edmonion 
Union. Onthe Enfield line there is a four hours break 
after midnight. 

6208. Looking at it from your point of view, do you 
think these out-districts ought to be considered for certain 
administrative purposes as part of London ?—I should 


be very pleased to see them included in any advantages Question of 


there are, but I do not know that they are very anxious inclusi n in 
ondcn of — 


sulurban _ 


to come in if they have to take their fair share of every- 
thing. At present their pauperism is better than in 
London; they would lose by coming in, because the 
London average is about one in forty, or something of 
that sort. It is by no means as bad as that yet in any 
of these places, Brentford, Willesden or Edmonton. I[' 
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believe in Tottenham there has been some talk lately of 
applying to be included in London. The parish of 
Tottenham is on the fringe of London already, it touches 
London. 


6209. It touches Finsbury ?—Yes, Finsbury Park 
adjoins Hornsey, which is another part of the Edmonton 
Union, but Islington is on the south side of the Edmonton 
Union—Hampstead, Islington and Hackney, in a line. 


[mmigrants 6210. This immigration is almost exclusively of working: 
EB? ee class people. Take this as a test; should you say there 
mbur 


was any considerable proportion of the increased popula- 
tion which kept servants ?—No, I should think very few, 
except doctors and professional men, possibly a few 
solicitors. I think there are very few indeed of the new 
people. There are some houses being built farther out 
in the Edmonton Union, about Southgate, and so on, 
of a better class, and in Enfield there are very many good 
houses indeed—£120, or £150 houses ; quite good houses ; 
and then, of course, in Brentford there are some better 
properties. In Willesden there are many houses where 
I should say one servant is kept—quite half of them. 


inions. 


6211. The tendency, I presume, as facilities for loco- 
motion increase, is to make districts immediately near 
London more and more inhabited by the poor as the 
well-to-do in those districts go farther away ?—Yes. 


6212. That has been the case at Tottenham ?—Yes, 
I think that is so. Of course it is handy for them to 
be near, because of their work in London. That probably 
stops the emigration to a certain extent. Some fairly 
well-to-do people find it useful to be near their work, 
and not to go too far out. Of course there are local 
circumstances in all these cases. Near Finsbury Park, 
for instance, in the Hornsey District, there are some very 
good houses close to the New River which will probably 
continue to be inhabited by the same people. 


6213. I suppose the sites that are attractive and favour- 
able for good residential houses will remain ?—For a 
considerable time, I should think, until they get quite 
surrounded by poor property. 


6214. It is the poorer and lower districts of Edmonton, 
which are nearer the river, that are so rapidly covered 
with a cheap class of building ?—Yes. 


6215. In the evidence of other inspectors who have 
come before us there have been allusions made to the 
effect of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. It is alleged 
in certain quarters that the tendency of that Act has been 
to reduce the age at which workmen and others are 
discharged, because the masters do not want to incur 
an increased liability from retaining oldish men in their 
employ. Have those remarks been made to you at all ?— 
Ihave heard cases of it, but not sufficiently numerous 
for it to be worth making a point of it. In the boot trade 
the men fall out not, I think, on account of the risk of 
injury, but because they cannot keep up in the team 
work with the younger men; and then, of course, the 
agricultural labourer does not lose his work through it. 
That is not my experience. 
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6216. The agricultural labourer is now under the 
Compensation Act ?—He is, in certain circumstances, 
under it. 


6217. In the agricultural districts you do not think 
the Act has that effect ?—No. 


6218. In the others you have not seen enough to justify 
you in coming to any conclusion ?— No, I have not. 


Difficulty of 6219. (Str Samuel Provis.) With regard to paragraph 
recovering 14, as to the desire of persons to move away so that 
maintenance they may not have to support their aged relatives, of 
from. course their liability to maintain does not cease because 
relatives at a they go away from the district ?— No, not at all. 


iErAnce. 6220. Is it a practical difficulty to get hold of them 
after they have gone; is that the point ?—The first 
difficulty is, that they do not apply to some of the people 
while they are still in the district for fear of driving them 
away. Thatis what I had in my mind chiefly here. 


6221. When they have gone away, what is it exactly 
that prevents their recovering the cost of the relief given 
to the old people ?—I believe it is simply a matter of 
not taking the trouble, that they think they will not 
get it, and that it will be a lot of difficulty for nothing, 
They think the magistrates will not grant an order, 
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and so on; but the main point there is that they are afraid Mr Edward 
of driving away the people who are actually in their Darlington 
district by asking for it. What advantage it is to them Court. 

to keep the people who will not contribute I do not know, .. —7~—— 
except, possibly, as individual employers of labour.. apie stigs 


6222. In paragraph 20 you refer to the continued Conversion of 
conversion of workhouses into infirmaries ; do you mean Workhouses 
that quite literally ?~Not the whole of the buildings. 12° 


infirmaries. 

6223. Or do you mean that the people who go into 
workhouses are more and more people who go in there 
because they require sick relief ?—I meant it rather 
more literally than that. I meant the conversion of a 
considerable part of the building, or the addition of 
new blocks, almost entirely in the nature of infirmary 
blocks. 

6224. Does that happen much in your district 7—Yes. 


6225. Conversion of other wards into infirmary wards 
is what you have in your mind ?—Yes, and the addi‘ion / 
of new infirmary blocks. There is the Northampton case 
which I have just mentioned for one, there is Willesden 
for another. At Edmonton a great deal is going on now, 
and at Kettering, and so on—there is a great deal being 
done. 


6226. Have you much building gomg on since you 
have been in the district 7—Yes, I am sorry to say so, 
and a good deal more will have to come in the next 
twelve months. 

6227. Have you found the guardians willing to incur qo dians’ 
expenses in building, or have they been reluctant to do attitude as to 
so, and have you had to do your best to persuade them ? erection of 
—They do not generally do a thing straight off, which is workhouse 
very proper, I think. As a rule they look very carefully buildings. 
indeedintoascheme. ‘There are just a few Boards that I 
am rather afraid of suggesting anything to, they meet one 
almost too readily; but, as a rule, I think the guardians 
are very reasonable in carrying out a scheme when they 
have satisfied themselves that it is necessary. 


6228. Have you, or have you not, found any tendency 
to excessive expenditure in relation to building ?—Yes, I 
am afraid that that is the case sometimes. 


6229. Have you had much in that kind of way, or only 
one or two particular instances ?—I think I have only one 
instance really much in point where I consider the ex- 
penditure a good deal more than it need have been. 


6230. The cost of building is considerable, I suppose, Variations in 
in those unions which immediately adjoin London, is it cost of build- 


“not ?—Yes; of course it varies with the rents, and the ing in London 


Trade Union rates of wages in the place chiefly. The suburban 
effect is that there is at least 25 per cent. difference between “10S. 
one town and another within fifteen milesorso. Ishould 

say that in Watford and Barnet, for instance, the rents 

that the labourers have to pay are very heavy. In 

Barnet a very ordinary working man’s flat costs 12s. a 

week. In a place like Luton work can be done for 
certainly as little as 75 per cent. of what it would cost 

in one of these places near London. 


6231. The very considerable increase in the population 
of those unions near London has made additional building 
absolutely essential, I take it ?—Yes. 


6232. You have experience with regard to the varia- P a 
tions in sizes of unions ? You have one of the largest ee ie: ae 
unions, or most populous unions, in the country, and I largement of 
think you have also the very smallest ?—Yes ; Welwyn Poor Law 
has only 2,265 people, so I should think it is that. areas. 


6233. Have you formed any opinion as to what is the 
best, or should be considered as the average, size of a 
union ? Let me put it in another way; Have you any 
opinion as to the advantage of large areas for Poor Law 
purposes as compared with small ones ?—I should say 
large ones are certainly more economical if they are 
properly managed, and certainly it should be easy to 
manage them properly, with a first class clerk and 
officers. I should say it is a very great advantage to 
have a large area, but there must be some limit in the 
area, of course. 

6234. What do you say with regard to very large 
areas ?—I cannot say that I have heard of, or that I have 
learnt of, any difficulty in the Newmarket Union, where 
the area is 100,000 acres. 

6235. Suppose a very much larger area were taken, 
such as a county ?—I think it would be only doing things 
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instance ; I could not say that the guardians of E¢monton, 
where there are only forty, manage their meetings any 
better than the Peterborough Guardians with their sixty- 
five. Peterborough is a large union, but has not many 


Mr. Edward by committees again. I do not think it would make 


Darlington much difference. 


Court 6236. Management by committees you would not 





20 Mar. 1906. favour ?—I should not think it would be any better. 


6237. It is sometimes suggested that, supposing you had 
very large areas like that, and therefore classification 
of workhouses, the result would berthat the poor would 
be separated in many cases from their friends, that is to 
say, placed at a distance from them ?—Yes. 


divergent interests and a place like that tends to be very 
much in the hands of, say, a dozen men; the other 
people understand that these dozen men amongst them 
represent them well, and they follow them largely. I do 
not think there is any more friction or waste of time 
through the excessive numbers. 


6238. Have you heard objections on that ground ?— 
No, I have only seen them stated in print. I have never 
heard them. 


6239. That does not come much your way ?—No. I 
have heard of numerous objections to the sending of 
Londoners to country workhouses as “‘ boarders.” 


6254. Supposing it was desired to reduce the number Difficulty in 
of guardians some legislation would be necessary so as obtaining 
to combine parishes ?—Yes. There is one point, as to Be a of 
the necessary quorum. I do not know if you are going ee Hones 
to say anything about that. I have heard of trouble in s ; 
one or two places. There is very great difficulty in some 
rural districts in getting the full quorvm of one-third or 


6240. Have: you any,nombms ions snyyppnl mistrlel diay seven, which is, I think, the alternative mirimum. In 


Value of Nouns Hor eae Pe A fens ” rere conrad’ the particular case I have in my mind there are twenty 
combinations o ave some combinations, for the treatment of weak- euardians and they are sprea d- overs wide aetna 
of unions. minded people, and so on. wi 


they have very great difficulty sometimes in getting 
more than six. Then they have to send a relieving 
officer round on a bicycle collecting people. If any 
alteration were to be made in that way, it would be 


6241. Voluntary combinations under the Act of 1879 ? 
—Yes. 


Tnelusion in 6242. A question has been raised, has not it, once or 


London of | twice, as to how far these unions which immediately beneficial. 

suburban adjoin London ought to be brought into London ?—I 6255. Is medical relief given on loan at all in your Loan 

atcot, and — pelieve so. district ?—In practically only two unions. In St. Neots abr 
. relief. 


it is given always on loan, I think. ; 


6256. Do they recover the amount ?—Yes,; about 10 
per cent. It is as much as that. 


6243. You said just now, in answer to the Chairman, 
they were not very willing to come in ?—It is a financial 
matter, I think, largely with them. I believe that Totten- 


ham now is rather desirous of coming in. 6257. Do they take proceedings, or are payments made 


6244. Do they realise that if they came in they 
would have to come in for all purposes ?—They would 
have to realise that, I suppose; nothing has been said 


without ?—They take proceedings once or twice if 
necessary; after that they give up a case as hopeless, but 
they make a real effort first. 


to me about it. 6258. In paragraph 32 of your memorandum you are re- Casual work 


ferring to the Distress Committees, and you say, I think given by 


6245. That it would be entirely contrary to all modern 
that in scme instances only casual work has been given “istress 


inciples that t ] i 
principles that there should be an overlapping of areas, sormuniitea 


that places should be brought into the County of London 
for one purpose, and left out for another ?—I think they 
must know it, or they probably would have applied 
before. 


6246. (Chairman.) They would like to be in London 
for the School Rate, and out of it for the Poor Rate ?— 
Yes, I daresay, but I think they know better, they would 
have applied if they did not. 


6247. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Is it quite certain that they 
would not benefit for Poor Law purposes if they came 
into London and got a contribution from the Metropolitan 
Poor Fund ?—No, I think they would not. 


by the Distress Committees, not continuous work ?—That 
is so. 

6259. Is the payment made for that intermittent work 
sufficient to keep the people till they are employed again 
by the Committee ?—I do not see how it can possibly be. 


6260. If itis not, how do they live in the meanwhile ?— 
I suppose they live on charity, the same as they would 
if there had been no Distress Committee. If you look at 
the figures on the next page for Edmonton, the average 
employment given was only three days, that isina pericd 
of a month or more. 


6261. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) We have been told, I Regulations 
think, bysome inspectors who have already given evidence, adopted by 
that relief is administered in their unions scmetimes by Guardians as 
by-laws, or in accordance with certain by-laws which have *° granting 
been laid down with a view to regulating the administra- relief. 


6248. The Metropolitan Poor Fund is raised according 
to rateable value; would not they benefit under that ? 
—I do not think so. The Brentford rateable value is 


of Guardians. 


pretty high, and Edmonton is not very low yet—not for 
the whole union. 


6249. If you take the rateable value as compared with 
the charge, would not a place like Tottenham benefit 
in that way ?—Tottenham itself might, but not the 
whole Union, because, taking the whole of Edmonton 
Union, parts of it are wealthy and the average pauperism 
is low. ‘Tottenham very likely would benefit. 


6250. The number of guardians in the unions in your 
district varies a good deal, does not it ?—Yes, it does. 


6251. I have been looking down the list, and I see, for 
instance, that at Peterborough you have sixty-five 
guardians ?—I think Peterborough is the largest. 


6252. Would you say that the number of guardians 
was excessive in a case like that; I am not speaking of 
that particular union, but of a case like that ?—I do not 
know of any harm that it really does in that particular 
union, or in any other in my district. Iknow the objec- 
tion that they may, like’some other people, ccme up on 
a special occasion and out-vote the regular members, 
but I have not heard of any complaints about that. I 
have, in that particular instance, seen allegations, but as 
a matter of fact, the numbers do not justify it ; there are 
almost always at Peterborough, I think, thirty or forty 
guardians who attend. I have never seen any report of 
more than forty-eight voting on any one point. 


6253. You would not be disposed to say that the 
administration was better where tke numbers were 
smaller, or would you say that ?—I take one practical 


. 


tion of relief. Is there any such system in operation in 
your district ?—Many of the guardians have what they 
call regulations—that would be the term I suppose; 
regulations largely following the Board’s Orders, with 
just a few additional points. 


6262. They are formed and prepared under the Board’s 
orders ?—They add a little more as instructions to the 
committees who are taking the cases. 


6263. With a view to their guidance ?—Yes, stating 
that certain cases must be referred to the full board, 
and so on. 

6264. They are called by-laws ?—No. All that I know 
of are called regulations. I hand in two specimen sets 
(See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XIII. (I. and J.).) Ihave 
no by-laws in my district that I know of. 

6265. “* By-laws ”’ seems to imply a power to enforce 
them. Is there any instance which you know of where 
the by-law regulating the form of relief to be given in a 
certain case has been put into force ?—I do not know of 
any. The guardians could give any instructions that 
were within the terms of the Board’s orders to the com- 
mittees, and call them what they like; but I have never 
heard of any by-laws. 


6266. In your district, is the system of pay-stations in Relief 
Of course, many Stations. 


operation ?—It is practically universal. 
people are paid in their own homes ; but there are pay- 
stations almost throughout all the unions. 


6267. As I understand, the object of paying them in: 
their own homes is that, on the occasion upon which the 
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payment is made, the relieving officer shall see the condi- 
tion of things in the homes ?—Yes, and see the state of the 
person’s health, and all the rest of it, and see the person 
as well. 


6268. In your opinion, would that be as well done by a 
surprise visit, or surprise visits, on the part of the relieving 
officer on other occasions as at the time he is making pay- 
ment of relief ?—I think it would be much better done 
if he could pay enough surprise visits, but he could not. 
His surprise visits are mostly once a quarter instead of 
once a week. 


6269. A surprise visit once a quarter might be almost 
better than the ordinary visit once a week which is antici- 
pated ?—That is what the guardians say; still, if the 
officer goes once a week—that is the point on the other 
side—they have to clean up once a week, as far as he does 
go, and that is a big point. 


6270. As regards children in your district, what system 
is in operation there? Is it a boarding-out system, or 
what is it ?—There is not much boarding-out outside the 
union. There are a certain number ; I think I have given 
some particulars in this return—they are not very full. 
There are 550 children boarded-out either in or outside 
the union, out of a total of 2,750; 700 in the workhouse, 
and 1,500 in schools, and homes. Those in the schools 
are mainly in the big Middlesex establishments— Brent- 
ford, Edmonton, and Willesden. In Willesden, as a matter 
of fact, they are scattered homes. 


6271. In Middlesex the boarding-out system is less in 
operation than in other counties ?—As to boarding-out, 
you might say so, certainly. Hdmonton have succeeded in 
boarding-out a few recently. Northampton boards out 
a good many ; they try every system. 


6272. What is your opinion as to the relative merits of 
the treatment of children, as to boarding-out or placing 
them in scattered homes ?— As to the boarding-out outside 
the union, I think I can only take the opinion of, the lady 
inspectors of boarding-out, and I cannot see much in 
favour of it from Miss Mason’s, Miss Pell’s, and Miss 
Evan’s reports. There are so many cases where they do 
not seem to be properly looked after. It is very useful 
to have the power, of course, for a few cases now and then 


6273. I suppose, in your opinion, it must depend really 
on the individual foster-parents who are selected ?— And 
the boarding-out committee who look after them. It 
is so difficult to get them satisfactorily looked after. 


6274. The main thing to be kept in view by the 
guardians who decide upon boarding-out children would 
be to ascertain where suitable foster-parents are to be got ? 
— Yes. 


6275. I think,in certain cases,that a resolution is arrived 
at by the boards of guardians, that a certain number of 
children who are found in the workhouse shall be boardea- 
out—say thirty or forty ?— Yes. 


6276. Which leads one rather to think that the main 
object there is to get these children boarded-out, without 
keeping in view what should be the chief consideration 
that the foster-parents with whom they are boarded-out 
should be thoroughly suitable and reliable people.» In 
your opinion, that is the main thing to be looked to; 
to see that the foster-parents are suitable ?— Are you re- 
ferring to the practice of boarding-out in the union or out- 
side ? 


6277. I am talking of it generally ?— It would apply to 
both. The position is different, as far as the inspection 
goes. There is no official inspection at all of children 
boarded-out in the union, unless the inspector of the dis- 
trict has time to go, and that is practically impossible. 


6278. I notice that in the statement of suggestions re- 
ceived from chairman of boards of guardians, one sugges- 
tion is made that consumptives should be dealt with out- 
side the Poor Law ?— Yes. 


6279. Do you agree with that suggestion ?—I certainly 
do, myself. I have not seen the suggestion before, but I 
think it is a matter of national health. I am sorry to say 
in one place in my district, Kettering, they have just gone 
the other way. A couple of years ago they built very 
elaborate wards for ten phthisical men and ten phthisical 
women ; and the tendency is for people outside, with a 
eertain amount of money, to ask to come in, and it is very 
reasonable they should, because it is very difficult for 
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people to find a place where they can be taken in for less Mr. Edward 
than 35s. a week, and people with only that amount of Darlington 
money naturally want to come into a place of this sort. Court. 





6280. In your view, all paupers suffering from consump- 20 Mar. 1906. 
tion or tuberculosis should be treated by the public health so 
authorities and not by the Poor Law ?—Curable cases, I 
think— not the cases that ordinarily come to the Poor Law. 





6281. Where do you put the incurable cases—people 
who are in the last stages and whose recovery is hopeless ? 
—If they are destitute, I think they should have an 
isolation department in the workhouse. 


6282. (Mr. Chandler.) I believe you disagree with the Opjections to 
principle of guardians administering relief in cases within Guardians 
their own parish ?—I disagree with that, certainly. administer- 


6283. You believe that the increase of pauperism he Beye 
shown in your return is largely due to that—in HOME their own 
cases, at any rate ?—I do not think I have ascribed any parish. 


effect to it yet. 


6284. In answer to the Chairman you said it was due Causes of 
largely to that practice ; I am speaking in connection increased — 
with Northampton ?—I put it down to lax administration PaUpeTism In 
generally, not entirely to their taking their own cases. j)"" thaunp 
I do not goso far as that. I do not say there is any ~ 
unfairness in it ; I think it is the local feeling there, and 
So on. 


6285. You would put it on lax administration generally ? 
—1 should. 


6286. Speaking of Northampton, the chief industry is 
boot and shoe making ?—Yes 


6287. Has not this great depression in trade in the last 
five or six years reduced the demand for shoes from the 
factories considerably 7?—No, it has not. The actual 
sale of boots has been considerably greater ; but they have 
made much less profit on them, through the machinery 
and competition. The price has been less, but the output 
of boots has been greater. 


6288. Coming to those suburbs of London which you Conditions in 
call the dormitories of London, Edmonton and Totten- London 
ham ?—I am only quoting. suburban 

6289. I take it there must be an immense amount of “™!0"* 
building going on in those districts ?—There has been a 
great deal, but it was checked about a year ago. The 
London County Council were opening up a large estate in 
Tottenham, but they stopped that altogether for a time. 


6290. That would attract an immense number of 
workmen connected with the building trade industry ?— 
Yes. 


6291. And that may account in a large measure for the 
increase of pauperism in those districts ?—I have not heard 
of a large deposit of stranded workmen like that—not of 
anything excessive. 

6292. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Still going on with Edmonton 
and Brentford, who is there finds time to do the work 
of the guardians, say, at Edmonton ?—Would you like 
the conditions of the actual Edmonton Guardians ? 


6293. I only want to know in general, whether they ,,,,,; 
ite“. : ppoint- 

are shop-keeping or working classes ?—There are only ment of ex- 
four guardians for the parish of Edmonton itself; one is vice-chair- 
a clergyman, recently elected; the late vice-chairman man as 
of the guardians, who has been recently appointed relieving 
relieving officer, was a news-stationer—he was a very OMCer. 
well-known man ; another of the guardians is a clergy- 
man, Mr. Tom Collins; there is a socialist organiser, Mr. 
Mercer, and the last isa working man—he seems to find 
ample time to attend all the meetings; I have never _, 
known him not to be there—that is Mr, Barnes. In ao : 
Tottenham there are eight guardians ; several are either Pander sea 
tradesmen or working men, of one sort or another, syburban 
mostly retired or half-retired, I should think—men who unions. 
do not have to attend to their business regularly. 


6294, Are there any outside people come in from 
London ?—Not from London. There are one or two 
residents of Hornsey who, I think, represent Tottenham. 
In Hornsey, of course, there are many people who work in 
London—barristers, and so on, I think—living in Hornsey 
and acting as guardians. Then, of course, there are lady 
guardians. I think there are six in the union, out of 
forty. 

6295. From the conditions of pauperism, one would 
judge these are very well administered boards ?—Ed- 
monton, Brentford and Willesden, I think I may say, 


Mr. Edward 
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have been so far. Brentford is certainly very well ad- 
ministered. As to Edmonton, I had to sit at an enquiry 
for five days in October, hearing about the union and 
nothing came out against the administration at 
all—at least, nothing worth reckoning. In Willesden, 
if you are asking about that too, the constitution of the 
board has rather changed lately. At the last 
election I think five labour representatives were returned. 
1 cannot say really what effect it will have. At present 
it has stopped the building of some blocks for the able- 
bodied which had been decided on, and the number of 
paupers has increased there very much this winter. 


6296. In the other unions you would say there were 
very good instances of good democratic management on 
the board ?—Would you say that I went so faras to make 
them out to be particularly democratic in those places ? 
If you like, I can give it to you more in detail. At Brent- 
ford I should certainly say there were not more than two 
or three working men on the Board. There might be 
five, perhaps, out of forty or so. I think they are a 
very good mixture at all those boards. 


6297. Very representative ?—Representative of all 
classes, I should say, very fairly. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


6311. Whose men had thrown up his work to get 
work in the labour yards ?—Yes. I had the particulars 
given me by the relieving officer at the time. 


6312. (Mr. Nunn.) Was that officially reported to 
the board of guardians by the relieving officer ?—I 
am not sure whether it was; but I told them. I think 
they knew pretty well. 


6313. He had made inquiries of the employer and 
reported them to the Board, I suppose ?—I believe 
that was so. 


6314. And the Board still put them on ?—It is a very 
difficult position for them. The man cannot get his 
work then. They might prosecute him for not having 
maintained himself when he could. 


6315. Or they might have offered him the House ?— 
They had no room there at all—and the man may have 
had five or six children. Of course, they could have 
offered the man himself the house, and applied to 
the Local Government Board for leave to relieve his 
family outside; but then the guardians’ feelings about 
the matter are not quite so strong as some of ours. 


6316. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) You told us in one case Effect of 
the working men coming on to the Board stopped a workmen 
building for the able-bodied. Do you mean by that Guardians on 
that they did not wish the workhouse to be applied administra- 


6298. You said, I think, that at Edmonton there 
were a large number of people who do not work at all. 


Did you refer to leisured people or unemployed ?—They 
are both, I think. Some of them might be willing to be 
employed ; I do not say they would not be. There are 


very few people who walk about, just to walk about and 
talk. 


6299. They are not the rich unemployed ?—No, 
certainly not—the poor unemployed. 


as a test ?—I do not say that. Ido not want to do them 
any injustice at all. If there is any effect they have had, 
it is in the want of continuity. This matter was passed 
last year, and the plans were decided on and actually 
sent up to the Local Government Board, then they held 
the matter over for the new Board to see what 


they would do, and they decided not to go on. A little 


Employment 6300. Now I want to turn to women’s work in your more pressure was brought to bear upon them; it was 
ot Hate in district. ‘The straw plaiting industry isin your district ?— pointed out to them that the existing able-bodied people 
district. Yes, at Luton, St. Albans, and Dunstable. 


6301. Is that a self-supporting industry as carried on, 
or do you think it is subsidised by the rates ?—No, I 
think it supports itself very well. 


6302. The women do not get out-relief ?—I do not 
think so. I have never heard of any cases of such people 
being relieved. There may have been relief to a family 
where some of the daughters may have been working 
and so on, or the mother may have been helped, possibly, 
but no actual worker has had help for herself. 


6303. The work goes on pretty well all the year round ? 
There are slack times, of course. In Luton they really 
do make provision, and that is the main centre, I think. 


were living in infirm wards, which was a very extravagant 
way, there were no workshops for them, and so on; and 
the new members recognised this after a time, and decided 
to proceed, and sent their plans up again. Then about. 
a month ago they resolved not to go on. That is my. 
point. There is a want of continuity in their proceedings. 


6317. (Chairman.) If plans are once sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board, and the loan is sanctioned, 
is it in the power of the board of guardians to stop it ? 
—The plans had been approved, but the actual sanction 
to the loan had not been given; the Order had not 
been issued. We had not got quite so far as that. 


6318. 1t was in a preliminary stage ?—Yes. 


6304. In these districts near London, is there very 
much laundry work ?—There is a good deal at Acton, 
in the Brentford Union. I understand the result of 


6319. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I want to ask one question Charities at 
about the charities in your district. I suppose in some Peterborougl 


: and Ely and 
of the towns, Peterborough, for instance, and Ely, there theix feed 
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that is that in the winter there is a good deal of application 


for the labour yards from the husbands of the laundry 
workers. 


6305. They really keep the men ?—They keep them 
in the summer, when it does not want much to keep 
them, and in the winter they come up for two or three 
days’ work in the yard. 


6306. Do you think that industry is at all subsidised 
by out-relief ?—I do not think so. 


6307. In Northampton there are women employed in the 
boot-making ?—Yes; I think relatively more, probably, in 
Wellingborough and Kettering than in Northampton 
itself. 


6308. Do you think they earn enough wages to keep 
clear of the Poor Law ?—I have always understood 
that the women do better. They drink less, of course, 
They keep themselves off the rates better than the men. 
I think. 


6309. I notice in the Local Government Board Report 
you say some very interesting things about the labour 
yards that have been opened at different times in your 
district. You say cases are known of men who have 
actually thrown up regular work in order to be taken 
on there ?—Yes, that was in Northampton, fifteen months 
ago. 


6310. Do you think any actual evidence could be 
got of men having done that ?—I do not know whether 
I could get the names of the particular men now, but I did 
have them told me at the time. I knew the employer’s 
name, at any rate. f 


would be large endowed charities ?—In Peterborough 
there is a good deal. There are about seventy almshouses, 
some of them endowed, some of them not; mostly simply 
the rooms themselves. The Charity Commissioners are 
making a new scheme for Peterborough this year, taking 
up all the doles and applying them to the use of residents 
in the almshouses, and so on. Ely I do not know about. 


6320. Do you think that these charities have a tendency 
to attract people to these particular places and keep a” 
poor population there ?7—I have always heard so, but I 
have noinformation. I should think not in Peterborough. 
I think they are local people. There are outside the City 
of Peterborough in the rural part of the unio. several sets of 
almshouses of the same sort. I am told they really are 
occupied by Peterborough people of long standing. Of 
course, as regards the town, the scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners will ensure this system in future. 


6321. Have you any instance where the guardians 
co-operate much with private charities and are able to 
refer their cases to private charities ?—Do you mean 
through the Charity Organisation Society, or something 
of that sort ? 

6322. Yes, that Society, or anything of that sort ?— 
In Barnet the new cases are looked after by the Charity 
Organisation Society in the first instance. 


6323. All the cases ?—I am told all the cases. 


6324. They really do the work of the relieving officer ? 
—In conjunction with him. Where he has any doubt 
about a case, any thought that it may be respectable, 
he will refer it to them, and they will consider whether’ 
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they will take it on. I think the relieving officers do 
their work very well in Barnet ; it isnot shirking on their 
part; it is simply that they co-operate. In Cambridge 
there is a good deal of that, and Bedford. In Northamp- 
ton they started a branch of the Society last year. I 
cannot say it has had any result yet, but a good many 
ladies are taking an interest in it here, and it may do 
» some good. 


6325. Do you think where it bas been at work in 
Cambridge and Barnet, it has been of use in reducing 
the cases of pauperism more effectively ?—The result 
certainly has been very satisfactory. Pauperism, in 
Cambridge till this year, has been exceedingly low—some- 
thing like one in sixty-nine, which is about fourteen 
per 1,000. In Barnet it has been high lately, but rather 
lower on that account than it would otherwise have been. 
It is a place where, by its natural circumstances, you 
would expect a very high rate of pauperism, because of 
the high rents. 


6326. I suppose in those cases the guardians fee: that 
they can be strict without being harsh, because the 
charities will take up the cases that are good cases ?.— 
I do not think they go quite so far in that way as the 
Whitechapel Guardians used to do, or the Brixworth 
Guardians. | 

6327. but still, it does give them confidence ?— Yes. 

6328. Do the guardians, in any of your unions, use 
case papers ?—Brentford has been considering it for 
months and months, and I believe the Committee were 
going to make a recommendation to the Board this week 
in favour of it. I heard yesterday that at Bedford they 
were proposing to do it. No unions have actually 
adopted it yet. 

* 6329. Not even Cambridge ?—No. 
Effect on 6330. You spoke of the old people returning to the 
pauperism of country very often after they are past work. Does it not 
return of old often happen they return with a small pension or means 
Berle from of subsistence. I have known that happen in some 
— districts ?—Of course, they would not tell me about 
those. I complained to the guardians in places like 
Ampthill and Biggleswade of the very high pauperism, 
and they have given me this as a reason; they have 
pointed to the excessive number over sixty-five, and they 
say partly the young people go away and partly the old 
people come back; and if they do come back with a 
pension it is very seldom enough to keep them, I think. 


Infrequency 
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6331. I have in mind a certain district very largely 
inhabited by old commissionaires and policemen, and 
people of that type, who have gone back. That would 
raise the average age very much, but they are all self- 
supporting ?—-Is that a country district ? 


6332. Yes, that is a country district ?- I do not know 
any like that. 


6333. (Mr. Gardiner.) I notice the percentage of 
pauperism in Brixworth, which is a very famous union, 
is rising now. Can you tell us what that is due to ?— 
I do not think it is too high now, it is about 1 in 47. 


6334. It has risen suddenly ?—It has been very much 
higher than that. At Brixworth the pendulum has 
moved backwards and forwards a good deal. After 
Mr. Pell’s and Canon Bury’s régime there came a very 
different one. It was very high then. It is pretty 
reasonable now. They have a good many old people 
there. 


6335. Did the district rebel under the striet régime ?— 
No; it was under anew chairman. It was largely due 
to the influence of a particular man. 


6336. I did not know whether the district had rebelled 
against the strict policy ?—I do not think so. If it 
did it found out that it was mistaken, and it went back 
pretty well to Mr. Pell’s system afterwards. 


6337. Would you find it more easy to get a more uniform 
system of administration if your district were not so 
at large ?—No, I do not think so. 


inspections, 6338. You would not find it desirable to get round 
Ser” is. more often to some of these boards ?—I beg your pardon ; 
I thought you meant the unions. I think the guardians 
instead of welcoming one as they do at present, might, if 
one went round about once a quarter, think they were 
being unduly interfered with. I do not think it would 
do to go too often to the meetings. I do not think 
that the institutions really require inspecting more than 
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once in eight or nine months. That is enough for most yr, Edward 
of them; if there is anything special, one goes round Darlington 
more frequently. Court. 


6339. You do not think it necessary to see more of the 99 Mar. 1906. 
relieving officers or men of that kind, in order perhaps : 
to instruct them ? You told us of one person who was Ex-vice- 
vice-chairman and was soon afterwards appointed relieving chairman as 


officer ?—And he is a very excellent relieving officer too. T pe 
officer. 
6340. You would not think it necessary to train a new 


relieving officer ?—I think the man knows probably Training and 


more 2bout the district than anybody else in it. examination 
snd of relieving 
6341. As a district officer you would not think it desira- officer. 


able to train the relieving officer when newly appointed ; 
otherwise new relieving officers have to buy their experi- 
ence at the cost of the rates ?—The question is whether 
someone else should not train the relieving officer, and 
whether he should not pass a test before he comes in. 


6342. (Dr. Downes.)—In going round the workhouses Attitude of 
do you get many complaints as to classification ?—If paupers 
you mean from inmates, very rarely; I cannot call to towards 


mind any at all in the country. Sheen” 


4343. Taking what I may call the London fringe, provision for 
do the guardians experience much difficulty in dealing jmbeciles and 
with certain classes which are provided for in London infectious 
by the Asylums Board ?—Imbeciles and the weak-minded sick in 
chiefly. London 





‘ 2 , , suburban 
6344. For instance, there would be the infectious sick, unions. 


fever cases, or cases for which there is no isolation accom- 
modation ?—I do not think they do. Joint hosyital 
districts have recently been formed in Middlesex to 
provide for scarlet fever and small pox. 


6345. The guardians send their cases to the public 
health authorities’ hospitals 7?—Yes. 


6346. Have they any difficulty in doing that ?—I 
have not heard of any. 


6347. Take the case of imbeciles, is there any difficulty 
with regard to them ?—At Willesden they certainly 
have a number of imbeciles, epileptics, and weak-minded 
grouped together. There it is inconvenient. 


6348. How do they provide for them at Willesden ?— 
They are in one of the infirmary wards. I think I have 
seen five female imbeciles, and about the same number 
of sane epileptics there. 


6349. I gather you think they are a class for which 
there should be provision apart ?—I think so. I have 
noticed it more in the country than in the suburban 
districts really. 


6350. Do not the imbeciles rather divide themselves 
into those who are objectionable to the people round them, 
and those who are really useful in the house and not very 
objectionable ?—Yes. Many of the weak-minded, if 
I may say so, are much worse than the certifiable cases. 
They give rise to much trouble; they are cases which the 
doctor cannot certify, but which are still obviously 
troublesome. 


6351. Now take the case of ophthalmic children or 
children suffering from ringworm. Do you find difficulty 
in providing for them in your district ?— With ringworm. 
children, yes, there has been a good deal lately. Willesden 
had cases, but they managed it. They have separate 
homes, scattered homes, and they put the children in one 
of them there until they were all cured. It took about 
a year. At Watford there are many cases now, and there 
are some at Edmonton. 


6352. Is there any place they could send “hem to on 
payment ?—I do not know of any, except the Leavnerhead 
home, and that only takes girls and small boy=. 


6353. That is Miss Rendell's ?—Yes. The Metro; olitan 
Asylums Beard are at present taking Edmonton cases. 


6354. You have mentioned the case of the phthisical. Oyt-relief- 
Do phthisical patients get out-relief to any considerable to phthisical 
extent in your district ?—Yes, in a good many cases paupers. 
they do. I always ask the guardians when [ hear of 
cases if the surroundings are satisfactory, and the relieving 
officers say they are; one feels doubtful nevertheless. 


6355. Attention is perhaps being drawn more particu- 
larly to them now to a greater extent than it was before. 
I gather that you consider it desirable that their surround- 
ings should be looked into rather carefully ?—Quite so, 
but it is difficult to get the guardians to bring them into 
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2 Whole- 6358. In Leighton Buzzard there was formerly an  gyccessful case of conversion ?—I think that is rather a 

iatriat arrangement of that sort ?—He gives his time to the point for the architect to answer. There are many things 

Pradtonl workhouse and the out-relief. That is the only one. that I am satisfied with, because they have been done 

officer. 6359. That is still the case ?— Yes. cheaply and provide the accommodation, which he, as 
; rrangemen architect, is not altogether pleased with. 

6360. I believe that is a very old-standing arrangement, hitect, i t altogether pleased with 
is it not ?—Yes, he used to ‘live at the workhouse, and 6376. You mean the Local Government Board architect? 
have quarters there. It is quite exceptional. —Yes. I think a good many places have been satisfac- 

6361. Does he hold other appointments besides the Poor torily converted from the point of view merely of 
Law appointments ?—No, he is not medical officer of economy and utility. 
healtb. 6377. Are the medical officers satisfied in those cases ? 

Attendance 6362. Does he attend the meetings of the guardians —Yes, I think I might say so. Of course, there are diffi- 

of district | when they are considering relief ?—Yes, he sits there culties in many of them; they are not so econcmical, 

enn during the meeting. to work, and they want a larger staff than a new building 

Sree, . 6363. Do you consider that there is advantage in that would, and so on. 

committees. arrangement ?—I am not sure that there is, because it 6378. In your return of the nursing, on page 7 of your Proportion < 
means that he has in the past made up his books during Memorandum, there is a considerable difference in the nurses to 
the meeting. We have advised him not to do that now. proportion of nurses and attendants in different unions. Patients. 
I think it will be all right in future. It is certainly May I ask if the sick include any considerable proportion 
convenient he should be there, because cases do arise of the infirm who are not bedridden ?—Yes, a very large 
every now and then. proportion do in some cases. It is very hard to get a 

6364. Cases in which the guardians wish to have in- uniform description. 
formation as to the condition of the particular case ?— 6379. I notice in the case of Edmonton you say there 
Sometimes they only want to know the merits of Bovril are 189 chronic convalescent cases ?—Ye3. 
or something of that sort, which he has recommended. 6380. You have no return of the deaths here have you ? 
He is able to explain for them. —No. I have not shown it there. 

6365. Does the arrangement work economically in 6381. That would afford perhaps scme check on the 
the Leighton Buzzard district ?—His total salaries, I class of sickness ?—Yes, I might include that in another 
suppose, come to rather more than they would if the  yetyrn. 
work was divided among outside men, but there must be : aes ; : 
economy in it in some way. They are certainly not a 6382. Have you much difficulty in Incyesns suseieer® 
lavish board of guardians, and they have never suggested eo PPne ne nurses and paid attendants 7 Not a8 ie Bue? 
departing from the arrangement It is a difficult district think. In some cases there 1s more obstinacy than in 
to get over, and that is probably the reason others. Where the salaries of the staff come out rather 

eA66 os ae i haepaet "hi nersleete ‘ eee high it is hard to induce them to appoint more. 

GE GI eee ince © ier tine ade he aS fe 6383. What do you do in a case of that sort ?—After I 
should say not. t ‘ : : 
te : ; have talked to the guardians, if they will not do anything, 
ae 6367. With regard to the supply of drugs, how is that J generally ask the board’s medical inspector to come and 
papply of generally a eta Lok ee district ?—As arule the doctor visit, and he makes a report. I have one case on now; 
drugs. still supplies them, except just the two old exceptions, I hope to be successful. 


Revision of 
list of chronic 
paupers. 


them, or, on the other hand, to make provision for them, 
Some of them are making provision now, I may say. 


6356. You have told us there is a lack of cheap pro- 
vision for that class of case ?—Yes, I know of very few 
places. 

6357. Are there any special points in connection with 
medical relief to which you desire to call attention ? 
Let us take the case of the outdoor relief. Have you any 
district medical officers who give their whole time ?—I 
think none. 


cod liver oi] and quinine. In a good many cases one or 
two additions have been made lately, and in three or four 
unions the guardians have appointed a dispenser, and 
arranged for drugs. Kettering is one of them. The 
practice is certainly extending, but very slowly, of 
finding drugs for the doctors. 


6368. How do your guardians revise the permanent 
lists ? Do they take the whole list en bloc, or do they take 
a few at one meeting and a few at another ?—As a rule 
they do the whole list; some of the District Auditors 
have asked them to do it for convenience in checking 
the books. 


6369. To take the whole list ?—Yes. I have suggested 
myself once or twice it would be better, so as to go 
through the list carefully, to take a few parishes at a 
time, but that reason has been given me for not doing it 
They vary very much. Quite a rural board that I at- 
tended the other day I find have a revision quarterly, 
and they have it at seven different places in the Union. 
As a rule, the revisions are made half-yearly, and in one 
or two places only yearly for practical purposes. 


6370. I suppose the disadvantage of taking a long list 
at one meeting is that it is very difficult to get through ? 
—It is purely formal in many cases. In some of those 
cases it is alleged that the guardians of the parish have 
gone through the list beforehand, that the relieving officer 
has given them a list of their own cases, they have had 
time to look at them, and when the name is called over, 
if they have anything to say, they say it. Thatis what is 
said. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


6372. If they did it ?—Yes. 


6373. Speaking of the conversion of workhouses into 
infirmaries, have you met with much structural difficulty 
in that regard ?—I have one very difficult case on now, a 
difficulty in converting the building. 


6374. Converting wards which are not intended for the 
sick into infirmary wards ?—Yes, there is a specially bad 
case now at Luton. The guardians have been to houses 
a hundred miles off honestly looking to find a good way of 
converting. 


6575. As against that one bad case, have you any 


6384. Do the guardians’ medical officers also draw at- 
tention to the want of nursing in the case of deficiency ?— 
In this particular case the medical officer does not want 
any more. 


6385. He is satisfied ?—Yes. 


Conversion 0 
workhouses 
into 

infirmaries, 


6386. How do the guardians arrange for nursing outdoor Nursing of 
cases of sickness in your district ?—It is generally left in oyt-door 
an ordinary case for the relieving officer to find the nurse, sick pauper: 


unless in cases where it is simply an infirm person and 
there is a district nurse, then the guardians, as a rule, 
having subscribed to the district nursing association 
expect the nurse to look in. If the sick person wants 
someone to be with her, it is left to the relieving officer to 
find the nurse. 


6387. What class of person would that be ?—It depends 
altogether on the class of the district. It is very rarely 
a woman of any training. 


6388. In the urban districts do they get nurses ?—Yes. 
Pretty largely now; the guardians are subscribing more 
and more every year to the funds of the nursing associa- 
tions. I think Cambridge subscribes £100 a year, which 
is about the largest I have in my district. 


6389. Do the medical officers make use of their power Requisitiam 
under the Nursing Order to requisition a nurse in the case of extra 


of emergency ?—I think so. 
that lately. 


6390. I do not know whether you have any information 


I have seen several cases of nurses by 
medical 
officer. 


as to agencies in your district, other than the poor law, Non-Poor- 


for providing for sickness. How are the classes off who Law provis- 


are just above the level of pauperism? Have they pro- ion for sick- 


‘' ness. 


6371. Is that an effectual check ?—It would be if they 
f vision such as the poor law provides for the paupers ?— 


went through them, I think. 
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There are only the general hospitals like Addenbroke’s 
Hospital at Cambridge, the General Infirmaries at 
Northampton, Peterborough, and MHuntingdon, the 
County Hospital at Bedford, and so on. 


6391. They would not take chronic cases, would they ; 
—No; those cases, I suppose, all over England, are in an 
unfortunate position. 

6392. Have you any cottage hospitals in your districts, 
small voluntary hospitals ?—Yes; I could not give the 
number, but they are in most towns. Watford, I remem- 
ber, has one, and Barnet, and so on; in all the urban 
places I should say there is one. Inthe Brentford Union 
there are half a dozen conveniently separated. 


6393. Do you know anything of any provision by way 
of medical clubs and provident societies against sickness ? 
—Not very much. In Brentford there are at least 
3 dispensaries, members of which pay a penny weekly ; 
there are also numerous slate clubs’ by which provision 
is made against sickness in Brentford, Wellingborough 
and other unions. 

6394. Whether that sort of provision is extending or 
whether it is not extending ?—I should say from what 
I have read, and heard, insurance apart from share-out 
clubs is diminishing in most towns certainly, and in the 
country districts I should say it is very little indeed. 


Cottage 
Hospitals. 


Inspectors’ 6395. Do any of your guardians print their agenda ?-— 
cnowledge of Yes. 
yuardians 6396. Do they send you copies ?—No. 


dings. 
— 6397. Would it be of assistance to you if they did ? 
—No, I do not think it would. Do you mean with a 
view to my attending ? 


6398. With a view to your knowing what is going on ? 
—I would sooner have the minutes. 


6399. You do not get those, I suppose ?—No; if there 
is anything special, on the agenda, most of the clerks 
take the opportunity of giving me the information on the 
weekly A form, just before. 


6400. There is a space for that purpose ?—Yes; I 
should have gone to a board meeting to-day on a hint 
of this kind, if I had not been called here. 


6401. (Mr. Phelps.) In your last two reports to the 
Local Government Board you dwell a good deal on the 
Do you think that 
stands in any relation to poor-law administration ?—I 
think it does in the country districts very much. 


6402. In what way ?—I think the rural exodus is 
largely due to the difficulty in finding accommodation by 
young people. That is the first thing. Then the state 
in which they live is another very big question. 


_ 6403. In what way does the state in which they live 
affect the poor law, do you think ?—I think you get 

_ immorality for one thing; you get disease, you get actual 
imbecility and all kinds of deterioration. 


6404. Do you think that a bad type of cottage in the 
country is often kept alive by liberal outdoor relief ?— 
Yes, of course it would be to some extent. If the people 
had not any money to live there, they would have to go out, 
you might say. 

6405. And come into the House ?—Yes. 

6406. Have you ever had reason to think in the towns 
that guardians were interested in a poor class of cottage ? 
—I have known cottages without decent sanitation and 
so on, some of which were occupied by persons in receipt 
of out-relief, and which belonged to guardians, but I should 
not like to say one way or the other. 


6407. You have never had grounds to think that out- 
door relief was given to tenants of persons interested ?— 
No, I could not say one way or the other. 


6408. Have you any remedy to suggest with regard 
to the housing of the poor in the country districts, from 
your experience ?—No, I have not. I have seen many 
suggestions, but all that I have seen seem to me to be 
quite impracticable. I should like to put in extracts 
from recently issued reports by Medical Officers of 
Health for two of the poorest rural districts, Bunting- 
ford and Linton (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XIII. (K).) 

eterborough 6409. In the town you instanced with regard to chari- 

harities and ties, the town of Peterborough, I gathered you said that 

heir effect. people were not attracted into Peterborough much by 
the existing charities ?—Not so far as I know. 
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6410. Do you think people are attracted from one Mr. Edward 
parish to another within Peterborough by the existence Darlington 


of charities ?—I do not know; I have not heard of Cowrt. 
that. 20 Mar. 1906. 


6411. You would not say you find very often a bad class 
of houses tenanted in consequence of the charities ?— 


I do not think so. 


6412. You have no experience of that ?—No. I rather 
think in Peterborough the town charities are all in one. 


6413. Take for a moment the case of Cambridge. You Conditions in 
know the conditions of Cambridge; it is of course a Cambridge 
university town ?—Yeo. union. 


6414. The year is therefore divided into terms and 
vacations ?—Yes. 


6415. Does that make an appreciable difference in the 
industrial conditions ?—I have never noticed any. I am 
in there pretty often, but I do not see more people loafing 
about. 


6416. Do you find that the board of guardians have a 
greater number of applications in the summer than in the 
winter ?—Certainly not. 


6417. You do not find a tendency on the part of ‘the 
guardians to help people tide over the long vacation ?— 
No, I do not think so. They have been a very good 
board of guardians hitherto. 


6418. Is the university represented on the board ?~ 
Not to any very great extent ; the wife of one of the pro- 
fessors is a guardian, and one of the other guardians, 
Dr, Dalton, is always spoken of as a connecting link 
with the University, and that is all. 


6419. Do you think that the casual character of employ- 
ment in university towns is a factor in Cambridge ?—I 
am told that a great many of the men there live on the 
women’s earnings as bed-makers, and that does account for 
a number who come up in the winter. 


6420. Is the proportion of able-bodied large in Cam- 
bridge ?—No; very small indeed. 


6421. You said at Cambridge the Charity Organisation 
Society worked with the guardians ?—Yes. 


6422. Do you know on what lines they work ; is it by Co-operation 
inquiry or relief ?—I should say that it was more in the between 
way of inquiry. charities and 


6423. Do you think, for instance, they take off the hands PORE 


of the guardians aged and deserving cases ?—I cannot give 
any figures. 


6424. Have they a pension scheme ?—That I ought to 
know, because I heard a paper read two years ago by a 
member, but I cannot give any particulars now. 


6425. Have you any opinion as to how far that system 
could be carried, whether you could draw a clear line be- 
tween the work of charity and the poor law ?—If you had 
sufficient means from the charitable you could take all the 
deserving cases, 1 suppose, from the poor law altogether. 


6426. You could make the poor law relief purely institu- 
tional ?—Yes. 


6427. Do you think that would be a good thing 7— 
I doubt whether it would be practicable. 


6428. Do you suppose that charitable funds ad- 
ministered in that way can do the work of the poor law 
as well as outdoor relief does it now ?—Yes; I do not see 
why not at all. 


6429. You think that the system of outdoor relief Out relief 
checks assistance from relatives ?—Yes; Iam sure it does. pestis 


6430. You think a great deal more might be done in the relatives, 
way of making relatives support one another ?—Yes; 
both those relatives who are legally liable and those who 
are morally. 


6431. You were not in this district, were you, when 
Brixworth was under Mr. Pell ?—No. 


6432. Could you explain from your figures why Luton Cause of 
has such a very high figure in its infirmary; if you com- Variation in 
pare the population of Luton with the population of Bed- pares of 
ford the sick in the infirmary is abnormally large ?—I am atB i dice ie 
afraid for real comparison these figures are not thoroughly and Luton, 
reliable. The master who furnishes the figures in some 
cases gives all the occupants of the sick wards and 
convalescent wards: sometimes he will only give the ones 
that either in his opinion or the medical officer’s are 
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Mr. Edward really sick. Luton I have got down this year, I think, as 
Darlington 149. That would be the total number in the infirmary 
Court. wards on that date. 


20 Mar. 1906. 6433. Now take Bedford; Bedford is eighty-five ?— 

on I have got the previous year’s return here, and Luton is 
eighty-five there. I believe there is actually an increase 
of ten or fifteen, or something like that, in the numbers 
in the infirmary wards. 

6434. It is largely a matter of classification ?—Yes, it 
is. I think you might take the numbers at Bedford and 
Luton as really not very different. 


Nursing stvlf 6435. You know the infirmary at Kettering ?—Yes. 
at Kettering. 








6436. They employ probationers a good deal there, 
- do they not ?—Yes, but they have a number of other 
nurses. They have a considerable staff of trained nurses 
as well. 


6437. Do you know the proportion between the nurses 
and probationers there ?—I have in this return one super- 
intendent nurse, and last year there was another certified 
nurse, she has gone, unfortunately, and they have not 
replaced her. I think that does rather bring out your 
point. There are seven nurses with more than a year’s 
training. 

6438. Have you much experience of the probationer 
system ?—I should not like to pose as an authority at all. 


6439. Do you find any difficulties still arising from 
settlement in your district ?—One often hears grumbles, 
and so on, but I have never heard of any really strong 
desire for the abrogation of the law of settlement ; only 
just ordinary grumbles about cases. 


6440. (Miss Hill.) You refer in paragraph 34 to the 


Difficulties ve 
settlement. 


Operation of 


Relief to _Underfeeding of School Children Order, and you say it 
see ae was used in one union specially. What was the process ? 
ren order. 


The information was sent from the school, was it ?—Yes. 


6441. And then the guardians inquired into it ?—Yes, 
the guardians inquired. 


6442. Which union was that ?—Kettering. 


6443. I gather that very few of the applicants sent in 
were found really in need ?—No, all that were sent in 
in Kettering were relieved except, I think, one family. 
Up to the 8th February application had been made 
on behalf of 42 children in 14 families; 10 children were 
added by the 20th February, and they were all found 
sufficiently in need to satisfy the guardians. 


6444. That was not the case in another union ?—No. 


6445. Which union was that ?—That was Northampton, 
the neighbouring union. 


6446. There were very few found ?—I think their 
applications were something like 200, but none at all were 
found to require it. 


6447. None ?—Some of them were actually children 
of parents in receipt of relief, so if they were dealt with 
it was under the ordinary out-relief order; all the 
Guardians had to do was to see that enough relief was 
given, and that the parents used it properly. 


6448. With regard to the Distress Committees, I see 
you say a certain number in each place were willing to be 
emigrated. Would a good many of those be emigrated ? 
—No. The one man in Northampton willing to be 
emigrated was emigrated. He was sent out to his friends 
in Canada. No others have been sent by Distrees 
Committees at all. In the Edmonton Union in the 
Tottenham district a number of men were emigrated 
under Mr. David’s scheme; about 50 families have 
been sent out. The scheme has been financed by Lord 
Rothschild, and they propose to send out 200 families. 

6449. Will any of the others be dealt with ?—I am 
afraid not. 

6450. With regard to those put to the relief works, was 
there any necessary term of residence in the district 
before they were employed ?—Yes. 

6451. A year ?—I believe they were strict on that. 

6452. So that there is no evidence of people coming 
into the district for it ?—No. 


6453. In the summer is there any evidence of what 
has become of those men ?—No, I think that really those 
men are knocking about in the summer, too. 


6454. So that it will be much the same thing again in 


Operation of 
distress 
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EVIDENCE ? 


successive winters ?—I see no reason to expect any 
improvement whatever in any of these districts. 
It is simply a matter of the building trade being better 
next year, perhaps. If the building trade is no better, 
nothing has been done this year to lift these people. 


6455. In fact, something has been done having the 
directly opposite effect, that is what I should be afraid 
of ?—I should think so. 


6456. They will be looking for the same thing year 
after year. Is the work such that it really cultivates 
their energy and powers, do you think, or is it like so very 
much made work, not the same sort of discipline ?—1 
do not think it has been made work that they have done 
as arule; it has been mostly digging and wheeling, and 
so on. It is better than carrying a dumb-bell up 
and down a room, I think. They have had something 
to show at the end of the time; they have filled in 
culverts, and made banks up, and so on. 


6457. Still I suppose the man who works hard and the 
man who does not work hard are all treated very much 
alike ?—There is nothing like the stimulus of ordinary 
labour ; the other workmen perhaps encourage them to 
do their share. I think public opinion represented by 
the other workmen is the only influence. 


6458. Do you think that would come to very much 
where the work was paid for out of the Common Fund, 
and there was no chance of dismissal ?—No, I do not 
think it is much good. I regard it as rather worse than 
a labour yard myself. 


6459. So I gathered. That is the fruit, perhaps, of its 
being work without being work ?— Yes, it is less regular 
and less compulsory. 


6460. And there is less stimulus to do your best ?—I 
think so; but it is a little better sort of work as far as 
it goes than you can give in the ordinary labour yard. I 
think it is a little better than stone-breaking. 


6461. It is, perhaps, fairer on the men who have not 
been accustomed to stone-breaking. It is more work 
a man can do who has only a certain amount of muscular 
strength ?—I do not think stone-breaking is difficult 
work. I have done a little of it. It is only because it 
is unprofitable and dangerous that I object to it; it is 
dangerous to the eyes. ° 


6462. The man who is accustomed to do it can do it 
with great ease ?—That is so. 


6463. It tells very much more severely on those who 
have not done any before ?—That is so. 


6464. (Mr. Phelps.) I think there is some modification 
that you wish to make in an answer you gave to me 
earlier in the day about the nurses at Kettering ?—Yes. 
You suggested that there were a number of probationers. 
I want to point out that while there are ninety-four sick 
cases, there is at the moment one superintendent nurse 
and no other certified nurses, but there are seven nurses 
with more than one year’s training and one other with 
less ; so that really there is only one probationer in her 
first year at Kettering. It is not the ordinary probation 
system that they have there, as they do not qualify for 
the post of superintendent nurse; but it is found very 
useful in practice to have these people instead of just 
the plain workhouse nurse. The total at Kettering 
is nine nurses by day and three by night. It really is 
exceedingly well nursed as a rule. 


6465. (Professor Smart.) Do I understand that there permanent 
is a permanent stone-yard opened at Northampton |abour-yar 
now ?—It has been open since May, 1904, but I hope at Northan 
it is not permanent. The numbers employed for the ton. 
last week for which I have the returns—I think the 
returns are for ten days ago;—-were 160 or so. 
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6466. Is that going up or going down ?—It is going 
down, but very slowly. 

6467. Why was this stone yard opened at all ?— 
Because of the depression in the boot trade. 


6468. Was there not sufficient workhouse accommoda- 
tion ?—No, there was nothing like enough workhouse 
accommodation ; the workhouse was very full indeed 
at the time. 


6469. The guardians adhere to the orthodox principle, 
I suppose, that when there is workhouse accommodation 
a stone yard should not be opened ?—I hope so, but:at 
present the surplus will not be more than about seventy i 
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or eighty beds when the infirmary is finished, which it 
should be in another fortnight or so, and there are at this 
present moment 160 men in the stone yard. 


6470. (Miss Hill.) Would they all come into the 
workhouse ?—They have been doing the work, and it 
has been a fair test, as labour yards go; it has been better 
than most—it is five days a week and ten cwt. of stone a 
day. They have been sticking to that for some time, and 
I am afraid a good many of them by this time will be 
willing to come into the House rather than go away and 
look for work—I am afraid so; but still I shall do all 
I can to bring pressure on the guardians. 


Effect of new 6471. (Professor Smart.) Has there been anything in 

machinery at the nature of a crisis in Northampton ?—Yes, through the 

Northampton introduction of improved machinery. At any time within 
the last three years, different firms have been forced by 
competition to introduce machinery of the latest type, and 
as they do that, the output is increased, but the number of 
hands has been reduced. 


6472. That is likely to go on, is it not ?—I think it cannot 
go on much further now, because practically all the firms 
have got up-to-date machinery. The machinery will not 
produce more, and I think the numbers of men will not 
go down further ; I think they have got to the bottom at 
last. Of course this has mainly affected the older men— 
those who cannot keep pace with the rest of the teams, 


6473. Have you heard anything as to the financial 
results of the stone yard ?—I have some figures here 
of the actual expenditure on relief. The yard was opened 
in the seventh week of the midsummer quarter of 1904, 
that is about the second week of May, and up to midsummer 
of 1904 £66 11s. 1d. had been spent—call it £66 for the 
first seven weeks, and the numbers of men relieved 
varied between twenty-four and forty. Then for the 
fourteen weeks ended at Michaelmas, 1904, the expendi- 
ture was £481. 

6474. Was that in relief entirely ?—Yes. The num- 
bers of men then varied between forty-one and 186, the 
186 being for the last week. For the year from 
Michaelmas 1904 to Michaelmas 1905, taking the full 
twelve months, the largest number at work in any week 
was 299, and the total expenditure on these able-bodied 
people in the yard was £3,205. 

6475. That does not include the material,:I take it ?— 
There is a little profit made on the material, because they 
get a little more for the broken stone in Northampton than 
they pay for the big stone. 

6476. Is that all one can say—‘‘a little more’ ?— 
There is a little profit—I think it is about 1s. 6d. a ton. 


6477. There is a little margin, you mean ?—Yes, but 
out of that they have to pay the rent of the yard, which 
they hire from the London and North Western Railway 
Company, the superintendent’s wages, the cost of building 
shedding all round to work in, barrows and so on. I 
think you must strike off any profit on the stone-breaking 
as against this cost of material and so on, and put down 
the £3,205 as the increase in relief. I vuhink there was an 
increase in out-relief altogether of £4,000 in 1905 over 
1904, and £2,700 of that was on the labour yard, the rest 
being spent on otber cases. Since then, for the quarter 
ending Ghristmas last, the amount spent in relief 
of the able-bodied and their families was £1,050; 
that is rather less than for the quarter ending with the 
Ghristmas of 1904 when it was £1,216, so that it has 
improved by that much. That may be through the 
opening of the Distress Committee’s work, but I do not 
think so. 


6478. I notice that the Corporation Distress Gommittee 
are doing work at the same time ?—Yes, they are doing 
work, but their work is laying out paths and so on. 


6479. It is not stone-breaking ?—No, it is not; it is 
supposed to be useful work. Then £720 has been given 
to the men at work in the stone yard since Christmas— 
in nine weeks. 


6480. Can you tell me if the machinery that is em- 
ployed in boot-making is machinery that requires fineness 
of hand ?—I believe it does; 

Effect of 6481. Then stone-breaking will certainly not do any 

stone-break- good to the men ?—If you mean, does it require fineness 

ingon skilled of hand in the sense that watch-making does, I do not 

artificers. think it is like that; but it does require quickness and 
so on. 


429, 


Finance of 
Northamp- 
ton labour- 
yard. 
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6482. I meant what would be the effect of a long period Mr. Kdward 
of stone-breaking on the skill of these men ?—I have not Durlington 
heard it alleged that it would prevent them from work- Court. 
ing in Northampton. It certainly bas improved tbeir WERIAGE ps 
physique. That is the only good thing Toate say for a) ere ta 
it—that the men have really improved in strength. They 
are out in the open air instead of being in very badly 
ventilated factories. The latter is entirely through their 
own fault, as they will not have any windows open in the 
boot factories as a rule. 





6483. You are afraid that there is some tendency 
towards pauperisation, I think ?—I think it is becoming 
very permanent. 


6484. (Mr. Bentham.) I find that the principal unions 
in your districi are what might be termed out-door relief 
unions ?—Yes. 

6485. There is not a single union in your district, I Large pro- 
believe, where there are more relieved in-door than out- portion of 
door ?—There are some country unions which come very out-door 
near it. St. Neots is very near, though not quite; it Ppaupers in 
is about 90 against 100. Edmonton is about one-third “strict. 
in-door I think. But itis as you say. 


6486. That will mean that your attention will be 
drawn more particularly to the question of out-door 
relief than to the question of in-door relief, will it not ?— 
I do not know that the mere numbers govern that, and 
that one would necessarily give two-thirds of one’s time 
to two-thirds of the people. It might ke so to some 
extent. 

6487. Still you would deprecate a large number being 
in receipt of out-door relief, I take it ?—Yes. 


6488. You do not believe that out-door relief is really 
better than in-door relief and less likely to pauperise ?— 
No, certainly not; but if you had relief limited to, say, 
3,000 people, I would sooner have 2,000 out and 1,000 
in than the other way about, because I believe that it 
would be cheaper. But then you could not of course do 
that; that is the whole point ; you would get a great 
many more by having them relieved ovt. 


6489. You believe in the theory that the policy of Bffect of out- 
liberal out-door relief tends to increase pauperism ?—Yes ; relief policy 
I am afraid there is no question of that. in increasing 


6490. If that be so, your attention would naturally be ani d= 
drawn to assisting the guardians as far as possible to 
reduce the stream of pauperism, as it were ?—Yes. 


6491. And in order to advise guardians, you would 
naturally look for the deficiencies either in administration 
or in the particular conditions of the neighbourhood 
where out-door relief is very prevalent ?—Yes. I have 
consistently done that when I have had an opportunity 


6492. Do you attend regularly the relief committees 
when you are visiting a board of guardians ?—If possible 
I do always, and as a rule there is no difficulty. In country 
places, Iam sorry to say, the relief takes up such a very 
short time that it does not make any inroad on one’s day ; 
but in some places such as Edmonton the relief committees 
meet at 11 o’clock, the guardians’ meeting being at 2; 
and there I go at 11. 


6493. You find that at Peterborough there is a very Conditions at 
large number receiving out-door relief ?—Yes, it is very Peter- 
large indeed—I think it is about ten out of eleven on borough. 
the books. 

6494. And the pauperism is 32 per thousand ?—It is 
very high for a semi-urban union like that. 


6495. Peterborough has a very large area, has it not ? 
—One hundred and one thousand acres. 


6496. And there are only three relieving officers for 
the whole of that area ?—Quite so. 


6497. There being only three relieving officers, would yypsufticient 
the practice of administration be that a great deal of relieving 
discretion falls to the guardians of the parish in which officers. 
the cases arise, for I take it that each parish in the area 
is represented on the Board ?—The division is very 
uneven in this particular union. There are two officers 
for the rural districts ; instead of their each having, as I 
have got it down here, 34,000 acres, probably those two 
men have about 45,000 acres each, with 400 cases each, 
including the children on their relief lists; it is not quite 
400 each—one has 400, and the other about 370, I think. 

The numbers of paupers are not so very unreasonable, 
but they have a very large area. The town officer has 
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Mr. Edward over 800 cases on his list, including children, and he 

Darlington has an area of about 11,000 acres; he has the town 

Court. and some district outside. In Peterborough these re- 

20 Mar. 1906. lieving officers say what they have to say about the case. 

— and then a guardian jumps up almost at once generally 
to support the application. 





System of 6498. Do all the relief committees sit together ?—It is 
administer- taken by one committee. 

ing relief at ere, 

Peter- 6499. Are the relieving officers present when the cases 
borough. are dealt with ?—Yes. 


6500. For the whole area ?— Yes. 


6501. Does the relieving officer obtain all particulars 
concerning each case before it is dealt with by the 
Board ?—Yes ; and as a matter of fact he goes through 
the new cases with the Chairman, before the Board 
meeting. 


6502. In the case of the two large rural portions of 
the union, is it possible that within his area the relieving 
_ officer can have visited all the new cases prior to their being 
dealt with by the Board ?—I should think that those two 
districts being thinly populated, and the cases not very 
numerous, the relieving officers ought to be able to visit 
the new ones. I do not think there is as much difficulty 
for the two outside men with the big area as there is for 
the town man with the 800 cases. For two years I have 
persistently urged the guardians—and my predecessor, 
I think, did so too—to re-divide especially in the interest 
of the town. The numbers were going up steadily till this 
year by 100 every year, and an old relieving officer—a 
man who was past his work, I think—retired a year ago. 
The new man has kept the numbers down. I have been 
to see him at the pay station, and I have been round 
to some of his cases with him, and he tells me he thinks 
he can manage, and that he would rather keep on the 
whole district, so far as he is concerned. 


6503. It seems to be very seldom that the house is offered, 
or there would not be so many people in receipt of out- 
door relief ?—The house is very full; they have not 
the accommodation. 


Inadequate 6504. Is that known ?—Yes. The house is absolutely 
workhouse full; and I cannot yet see real:y any satisfactory way out of 


elope it, unfortunately. Peterborough is in a very difficult 
borough ~ position, but he new relieving officer has had some effect, 


and if the guardians will back him they may keep the 
number down. 


6505. Have they proposed adding to their accommoda- 
tion ?—They have done a good deal in the last two years, 
but unfortunately it has reduced the accommodation. 
They have put up a new dining-hall and a new kitchen 
and laundry and so on, and that has actually made the 
sleeping accommodation less. 


System ofad- 6506. Could you tell us whether the Local Government 
ministering Board upon your advice have made any representations 
relief at to them to increase the accommodation ?—Not at 
Hee present. I reported the insufficient accommodation 
: three times last year after inspecting the workhouse, but 
recommended that no official action be taken at 
present; partly because the new buildings and drains 
were not comp'etely finished ; partly pending the issue of 
the Vagrancy Committee’s report. I have repeatedly 
warned the guardians that the accommodation, 
especially for the sick, must be increased, in fact I urge 
it every time I see them, and I am going to do it again 

next month. 


6507. There are sixty-five guardians, so you have 
pointed out; do all these sixty-five guardians sit, or the 
majority of them, to hear applications for relief, or do 
they leave when the relief cases start ?—They are better 
in Peterborough than in most rural places, certainly— 
much better. I do not think I have ever seen fifty 
guardians there, but I have seen forty-five or so; and I 
should say that the bulk of them—at least thirty—are 
there to the end. That is my recollection. 


6508. I take it you think that the size of the workhouse 
rather than the size of the board accounts for the dispro- 
portion in the number of persons receiving indoor and 
outdoor relief ?—I do not think it is due to the size of the 
board ; but I believe that if they took the relief in smaller 
committees—that is quite against all proper theory—or if 


it were taken by the Chairman, the relief would be much 
less. Local feeling there is in favour of lavish out-relief I 
think, and if the guardians get up and say anything it 
is to say “ Make it another 1s.”? or “* Put them on.’ 


6509-11. Have they any rules or by-laws ?—The Regulation: 
Peterborough guardians have no printed regulations. as to granti 
relief at 
6512. Have they a scale, or do they decide every case on Peter- 


its merits, as it is termed ?—They have no printed, scale borough. 
but practically they work to a scale, and it is a better 

scale than is adopted in most cases. It is not lavish even 

there ; they give 3s. 6d. and 4s. as a rule to the old people 

and some of them get extra for a nurse. 


6513. In paragraph 9 of your memorandum you say Comparisor 
“Of the seven unions with the lowest proportion of of unions of 
pauperism only two, Oundle and St. Neots, are rural ; lowest and 
while of the nine with the highest proportion all are highest 
rural unions except Northampton ;” and you add, ‘‘ I Pauperism. 
do not know of any reason for the comparatively low 
ratio of pauperism in Oundle, St. Neots and Brixworth 
except the strict discrimination exercised in dealing with 
applications for relief." You appear to think, according 
to this paragraph, that the whole difference between these 
rural unions is due to administration ?—I think so. I 
cannot think of anything else that would cause it, having 
regard to the circumstances of the places; I know of 
nothing else. 


6514. The two highest are double the two lowest in 
pauperism, and still they are all four rural unions ; are 
there any other conditions that would cause that ?— 
There may not be so many old people in Oundle and St. 
Neots as there are in Linton, Ampthill and so on; I 
think there are not. 


6515. Do you think those unions would form typical 
rural unions for a special inquiry as to the cause of the 
difference ?—Yes, I think so. At St. Neots there is 
really nothing to take it out of the category of a rural 
union that I know of. There is a small town in the 
union, but not a town of any great size. 


6516. Has the size of the Board anything to do with it ? 
—No. . 


6517. Or the acreage ?—No. If you will look at the 
last pages of my memorandum you will see that Oundle 
has a very large acreage, something over 60,000 acres, for 
a single relieving officer, but he manages to keep down the 
relief. St. Neots has 62,000 acres, and has at the present 
time a single relieving officer. There were two till this year, 
but there are only 152 cases there and the man can do it 
quite well. The other places are rather smaller. Linton 
has only 48,000 acres with two relieving officers, and 
Buntingford has only 27,000 acres. 


6518. Which unions would you say of those that are 
amongst the highest in pauperism would be strictly 
comparable with Oundle and Brixworth? Could you 
give us two unions which are comparable as far as con- 
ditions are concerned ? I think you do mention by name 
the highest rural unions ?—I think Ido. I have given 
the nine unions—Linton, Buntingford, Caxton and 
Arrington, Northampton, Welwyn, Royston, Wittlesey 
Ampthill and Biggleswade. 


6519. Taking the unions with the highest proportions 
which are all rural except Northampton, you do not name 
the rural unions amongst those nine ?—Those are all 
rural I have named, except Northampton. 


6520. And amongst the highest on the list ?—Yes, the 
highest in pauperism. 


6521. Which two of those nine would be strictly com- 
parable with Oundle and Brixworth, so far as con- - 2 
cerns all conditions which tend to create pauperism ?— 
I should say that Linton would compare best with i 
Oundle, and Biggleswade with St. Neots. There is the 
school at Oundle, but I do not think that makes very 
much difference to the prosperity of the place. 


6522. With regard to your nursing statistics, I find that Supply of — 
there are eight workhouse matrons altogether who are ap- Matrons an 
pointed as superintendent nurses; are any of those matrons Superinten- 
qualified ?—Yes. The matron at Luton is, the matron at ent Nurses 
Newmarket is not, but on account of her experience she’ 
was allowed to act as superintendent nurse before she 
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was matron ; she was allowed to do that as an exception 
to the Nursing Order, so I think you can reckon her as 
qualified. The Barnet matron I believe is fully qualified, 
though I am not quite positive. At the. Brentford, 
Infirmary the matron is a highly trained nurse. 


6523. Are most of them unqualified nurses ?—No, 
not of these matron superintendents ; I should say that 
they are mostly qualified. The Thrapston matron is 
qualified as a superintendent nurse. 


6524. Having had three years training ?—Yes. At 
Barnet and Hemel Hempstead I believe both have had 
three years training, and as I say I think you must regard 
the Newmarket case as the same, because the Local 
Government Board were willing to sanction her acting 
as superintendent nurse on account of her experience, 
though she had not got the three years training. é 


6525. I think the Local Government Board made 
many exceptions at the commencement of the Order ?— 
But this case was a recent one. 


6526. Those exceptions were made in order not to 
increase the number of the staff ?—That may have been so. 


6527. There are seven unions I see without a superinten- 
dent nurse which have three or more nurses ; is that not 
contrary to the Order ?—Are they described as nurses 
or as attendants ? Of course it is contrary to the Order 
if they are nurses, but if they call them attendants it 
is not. I do not know whether it makes it much better 
to have three or four nurse-attendants and to get over the 
Order in that way rather than to have three proper nurses. 


6528. I have taken a cross column, so that it includes 
that column which is headed “‘ Other nurses and attend- 
dants,” and still there are seven that have more than 
three nurses, but not a superintendent nurse ?—Would 
you mind mentioning any of them ? 


6529. Biggleswade is one ?—At Biggleswade technically 
there are only two nurses and a male attendant and a 
female attendant. 


6530. Then Royston ?—At Royston there are two 
nurses and an attendant. She really is an attendant 
there ; it is not dodging the Order. 


6531. Ware ?—Ware is the same; 
two nurses there. 


6532. St. Ives ?—St. Ives is the same. 
there are two nurses and one attendant. 


6533. St. Neots ?—There is one nurse there—that 
was really done I believe to evade the Order—and three 
attendants. There used to be two nurses and they were 
going to appoint a third, but they said, If we do that 
she will be no good to us as we shall have to let her off 
nursing to superintend; we shaJl have to make her 
superintendent. 


there are only 


At St. Ives 


6534. I suppose you have called the attention of the 
Board to the fact that in these cases they ought to appoint 
a superintendent ?—The Board know all about these 
cases and they have considered this. 


6535. I notice in one case at Edmonton you have 
still a large number of pauper attendants ?—Would 
you say that it is a large number compared with the 
number of inmates ? 
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comes next to it in the return; at Brentford one-third 
are night-nurses. But he was satisfied that three was all 
that was necessary. As a matter of fact, there were only 


Mr. Edward 
Darlington 
Court. 


two night nurses a short time ago, and the medical officer 99 Mar. 1906. 


was not at all anxious to have the third put on; he was 
quite obstinate about any further increase. 





6539. Would you consider in a place like St. Neots, Nursing of in- 
where you have fifty beds for sick persons and no certified door paupers 
nurse whatever, that proper attention is insured to those in district. 


sick cases ?—I think that the present nurse, though she has 
not a certificate is quite as good in her nursing as the 
woman who was there last year and who had a certificate. 


6540. Take Royston and Ware, they are both in the 
same position, their nurses have no training whatever ; 
is there the same explanation there ?—They have only 
had a workhouse training. 


6541. They have no certificates ?—They have had 
no three years training, but they are fairly capable people 
at both places. 


6542. Do you think that is satisfactory ?—No, I will 
not go as far as that. I do not think that Royston is 
altogether satisfactory, but I would like to say in justice 
to the Guardians that there is very great difficulty in 
these small houses in getting a fully qualified nurse 
to come and live there. The life is dull and the cases 
are not interesting. At Royston there are only two or 
three bedridden people, and there has not been a single 
acute case at all of late. About Christmas there were 
some acute cases, and the doctor, I saw from his book, 
was then coming every day. Since that there have been 
no cases requiring much attention, and his visits have 
been much less frequent. 

6543. Northampton is pretty much in the same posi- 
tion as Edmonton, with three night nurses and pauper 
attendants 7?—Two years ago there were three nurses 
for 114 people, one for night work, one for 44 women by 
day, and on the male side there was a nurse for seventy 
cases by day. You will see that the present proportion 
is fairly reagonable. 

6544. Would you say all this tends to show that the 
indoor treatment is neglected, and that the attention of 
the guardians is more directed towards relieving people 
outside rather than in ?—No, I do not think I could 
say that. Take that Northampton case; they have more 
than doubled their staff in eighteen months. Newmarket 
had one nurse two years ago and they have now got three, 
under the superintendence of the matron. I think that 
a great deal has been done in improvement. But I do 
not say that more should not be done. 


6545. (Mrs. Webb.) How often do you sit with the 
guardians ? Take for instance Peterborough; would 
you sit more than once a year ?—About once in eight 
months J have been getting round so far. 


6546. Do you ever sit with them when they give their 
contracts ?—Yes. They do not tell me as a rule when 
they are going to do that, but in the autumn and spring 
especially it very frequently happens that I am there on 
those oecasions, and sometimes I am inclined to be rather 
sorry for it. 


Frequency of 
Inspectors’ 
attendance at 
meetings of 
Guardians. 


6547. Why ?—Because so much time is wasted. There procedure of 
is often much desultory conversation and the considera- Guardians as 
tion of relief applications and other work is rushed. to contracts. 


Sometimes, of course, it is useful. At the last few 


Pauper nurse 6536. There are ten pauper attendants by night, is 


attendants at that not so ?—I daresay it is. meetings I have attended, contracts have either been 


settled or in some way considered, and I have taken the 


Edmonton. 6537. Is that not really exceptional ?—I have pointed 
it out to the Edmonton Guardians, and have argued 
with their medical officer that they should have more 
night nurses, as a matter of fact. 


6538. There are only three probationer-nurses on 
night duty and ten pauper assistants, which means that 
really all the attention that is given to patients will 
practically be given by the ten pauper assistants, does 
it not ?—The medical officer says that they only call the 
nurses—that they do not attend the patients but only 
sit up. It is the medical officer of the Edmonton work- 
house who is entirely responsible for this. I have urged 
it on the guardians, and Dr. Fuller talked to the medical 
officer with me one day about it, but he considers that 
three are quite enough. He says “We have few acute 
cases, and three are found to be quite enough.” I have 
pointed out to him the difference between the proportion 
of night nurses at Edmonton and at Brentford, which 


opportunity of giving advice. 

6548. What is the usual procedure with regard to 
contracts ? Do they ask a committee to report on 
them ?—Yes: they generally ask a committee to go out 
into another room and look through things. 


6549. On the spot ?—Yes, on the spot. 


6550. They do not have the tenders submitted to a 
committee for a written report 7—No, not as a rule. 
That is done sometimes, but not generally in the country 
places. 

6551. At Peterborough, for instance, where the con- 
tracts would be large, would it be done ?—I do not 
think so, at Peterborough. ‘The contracts are not so 
very large there you see, unless for the out-relief, and 
that is only for bread and a few things like that. They 
do not give much away in the shape of boots and so on; 
the numbers in the house are not large. At Brentford, 
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Mr. Edward Willesden, Edmonton and Henc on they go into things very 
Darlington carefully, and there they do have a written report. 

Court. 6552. And the officers are asked their opinion ?—Yes. 

20 Mar. 1906. The clerk is always present with the Committee at Brent- 

— ford. There was some little trouble about it on a recent 

occasion. He was not given information and he insisted 

on his right to represent the whole board. As a matter 

of fact in that case the guardians went through the 
contracts themselves as they were so dissatisfied. 


9553. Dissatisiied with what ?—-With the action of 
the committec. 








6554. Is there any attempt made to disguise the 
name of the person tendering, or do they always know the 
name of the person who tenders ?—I think in country 
places they know. There are generally about three 
only for the popular things, and for some articles such as 
coffins you very often find there is only one. I think 
they do know, but as a rule they give it to the 
lowest man, unless they have some cause of complaint. 
Supposing he has supplied bad meat—it is generally a 
butcher that the trouble is with—they will not give it to 
him again even if he is the lowest. Otherwise I think 
they are not actuated unreasonably by local patriotism— 
at least not altogether. Of course they would lean a bit 
to the ratepayer, at least I am afraid so. 


6555. Do you think that there is any considerable 
amount of collusion between members of the Board and 
the contractors ?—I do not think in the country unions 
there is much, if any, of that done. If it is done at all it 
would simply be to oblige so-and-so— He is a good fellow, 
and he supplies good things.” I do not think any money 
would pass hands, or any presents or things of that sort. 


Inter-change 6556. Does the auditor who audits the accounts of the 
ofinforma- guardians communicate to you anything that he thinks 
tion between desirable ?—He might do sometimes, just in the same 
Inspectors way that I should tell him. 


and auditors. 

6557. Is there much inter-communication between the 
inspector and the auditor on the character of the ad- 
ministration ?—I should not like to go quite so far as 
that. There are three auditors in my district, and I 
have beard from all the auditors, and I have com- 
municated with them about things. 


6558. But you do not meet them regularly to discuss 
matters, do you ?—Not regularly. One of them comes 
to see me occasionally when he is auditing in the part of 
the district in which I live—and then he tells me a 
good deal. 


Type of ad 6559. Have you noticed any superiority or otherwise 
hoc and rural in boards of guardians composed mainly of district coun- 


eee cillors, as against board of guardians elected ad hoc for 
Guardians, Urban districts ?—No, I do not think I have. Willesden 


is the only solely urban district that I have in mind 
as presenting peculiarities. As I have said before, I 
have suffered a little bit from want of continuity in their 
practice this year, but I do not think I could give an 
opinion until it has gone on longer. 


6560. In the case of mixed boards, do you notice that 
the district councillors take less interest in Poor Law relief 
than those elected for the Poor Law alone ?—No, I do not 
think so. 


6561. You have noticed no difference ?—No. I should 
not know one class of men from another if I was not ac- 
quainted with them. 


Bad housing 6562. Wich regard to the conditions productive of 

as conducive pauperism, you lay great stress upon bad housing accom- 

to pauperism. modation, do you not ?—I did}in my report last year. 
It struck me as a very important factor really. 


6563. In the boot and shoe districts there is a good deal 
of home-work, is there not ?—Yes. 


6564. Do you consider that in any way indirectly or 
directly productive of pauperism ?—I should not think 
so. As a rule the places I have seen are separate little 
flats built for it in the Northamptonshire villages. I do 
not think they would have that effect at all; I do not 
think they are over-crowded. 


6565, You do not think they are specially unhealthy con- 
ditions ?—I do not think it is unhealthier than it is in the 
workshops where they will not have the windows open. I 
am told that that is the reason why so many more men than 
women at Kettering come in with phthisis. The men will 
not have the windows open in the factories, but the women 
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who work in the shoe, fustian, and corset factories have 
the windows open much more than the men, and so they 
fall ill less readily. 


6566. Would you say that bad ventilation was the cause 
of exceptional debility ?—I should certainly think so . 


6567. With regard to the medical relief, do you find Type ofr 
that the persons in receipt of medical relief are often per- mee, 0 
sons who do not otherwise come on to the Poor Law and reli = 
are of a different class ?—Yes, in the way of maternity ; 
orders, certainly, and things of that sort. In the out- 
lying districts chiefly, quite an independent man in a way, 
but getting small wages, such as 15s., who has a large 
family, will consider it more or less reasonable to apply 
for relief for the children if they are ill, when he would 
not think of it otherwise. 


6568. With regard to Peterborough, I think there is a Effect on 
great deal of railway property there, is there not ?—Yes, a 2dministr 


great deal of their assessment is on railway property. aaa: 


6569. Do you attribute some of the extravagance of the able value 
Peterborough guardians to the fact that they are dispensing 
rates which they do not themselves pay ?—I am sure that 
the whole board have not that idea, because the country 
guardians try very hard indeed to keep the rates down. 
That shows that they feel they are paying their share, 
The farmers certainly are on the very parsimonious side. 
and I do not think that they feel that they are getting it all 
out of the railway company. Welwyn is a case where I 
think you might press the poinc perhaps. They get, I 
believe, over half their rateable value from railway 
property. I do not suppose that they consciously act on 
that view, but still I was thinking of putting it to them 
shortly that they are being a little more generous with 
other people’s money than they need be—for instance there 
they pay 9d. per lb. for meat, which is a very unusual 
price in my district. 

6570. It is very unusual, as you say ?—Then I think there 
are seventeen inmates in the workhouse, which is a very 
small place, like an alms-house, and there are seventeen 
pints and seventeen half pints of beer, as far as I 
remember—every person having it, under the doctor’s 
orders of course. 


6571. Is there any kind of check on the amount given Excessive 
per person in kind to out-door paupers; is there any yelief in ki 
kind of maximum or minimum ?—No; you can give 
as much as you like. 


6572. Can you give as much in kind as you like 7— 
Yes; I never saw any limit whatever—except the 
auditors’ surcharge, of course. 


6573. But he never does surcharge, does he ?—This 
would really be on a medical officer’s order or recom- 
mendation, would it not? 


6574. I was not thinking of medical relief; I was 
thinking of the ordinary out-door relief given in kind ? 
—Such as milk? 


6575. Take milk and bread ?—- They do sometimes 
give more bread than they ought to, and it does not 
keep. I continually hear guardians say, ‘“‘It is no good 
giving so much bread; it will only go stale.” I think 
they are quite alive to that. K 


6576. Is there any attempt made to keep them right 
about the requisite amount of nourishment that should 
be given to out-door paupers? It seems to me very 
excessive sometimes; has the same thing occurred to ‘ 
you ?—I think there is too much bread, and occasionally 
too much groceries given. 


6577. A quarter of a pound of tea per person seems 
rather too much ?—I never see tea given; that is a 
thing I have never come on at all. Of course the re- 
lieving officer may have done part of the groceries in 
that way. The only things I have seen given are sugar, 
milk, meat and bread. ‘ 


6578. Have you seen butter given ?—-I have never 
seen that given. 


6579. Would you consider it your duty as inspector 
to look into the amount of relief in kind given per person ? 
— As far as I can, I regard it as my duty to look into 
everything on the books or before me; but one cannot. 
always take every case. After you have inquired into. 
about ten cases or so-you have to let some go, or the: 
guardians think you are going to keep them all day. 
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6580. Has the amount given struck you as a sort of 6600. That is likely to be a sort of Tottenham in the Mr. Edward 
evil ?— Not in kind, except that too much bread will future possibly ?—It will be a continuation, I suppose, Darlington 





be given, so that the bread will go stale. of Willesden, and possibly it will come into Willesden. Court. 
aes : : The Hendon guardians have an idea of a further segrega- ~ 19008 
ditions in 6581. (Mr. Nunn). I should like to ask you just two : : : ‘ 20 Mar. 1906. 
yndon or three questions about the general character of your tion before them all the time. Their workhouse is rather 
burban _— district as it comes in contact with London. Practi- crowded—it is on the border line, and the infirmary is 
ions. cally you take from the Thames to the Lea, do you not ? quite full; and when I ask them to increase, they say we 
— Yes. must wait a bit longer. 
6582. And the bordering unions will be Willesden, . 6601. So that will become purely rural ?—Yes, that 
Hendon and Edmonton ?— Yes. is their idea. 


6583. Willesden is a very small union, and it is en- f 6602, And Janeen will go to Willesden ?—OF 
tirely urban, is it not ?—Yes, it is in a corner up by *O™™M 4 ROW Parish. as! 
Hendon. ' 6603. Tottenham is the lower part of Edmonton, is it 
6584. Hendon is rather larger and contains a con- not ?—Yes, the south part. SP uaa eee 
siderable rural district, I believe ?—Hendon is about 6604. Is that fairly well provided with institutions for Type of case 
half-and-half urban and rural. the classes that are a little above the poor law ?—They eu: to 
pel have an excellent hospital, but many fairly well-to-do workhouse 
6585. What would be the proportion in Edmonton ? ere y y. ney Ss 
—In Edmonton there are hiss Saviailes that are recog- people go to the Edmonton infirmary. I think people Ifirmary- 


nised as urban entirely—Hornsey, Wood Green and 
Tottenham. Edmonton, I should personally consider 
as more urban than Wood Green, but at a recent 
inquiry it was described by some persons as semi-rural. 
Then there is Southgate, which is more or less rural, 
and in the northern part is Enfield, and the two out- 
side parishes, Cheshunt and Waltham Abbey, which are 
‘almost altogether rural. There are big nursery industries 
in Cheshunt and Waltham. 


6586. So that when one hears these districts des- 
cribed as the dormitories of London, really looked at as 
rateable areas, they consist of very mixed classes ?— 
Yes, if you take them by area, but I was taking them 
by population when I called them the dormitories of 
London. The parishes with the largest populations 
are urban ones, and from the population point of view 
you might almost disregard Cheshunt and Waltham. 


6587. Willesden has a very fair population, consisting 
of professional people and retired shopkeepers ?—Yes, 
but not very wealthy, I should imagine; asarule. I know 
that they raised a fund this winter for feeding the school 
children, and having done that, I was told by the clerk 
to the council and by various members of the Distress 
Committee that it was quite useless for them to think of 
asking locally for contributions to the Queen’s .Fund, 
because all the money the people had to give was 
subscribed to the Children’s Fund, and there was really 
very little margin for other charity. 

6588. Hendon would contain a very fair proportion 
of rich people, would it not ?—Yes. 

6589. Quite rich people, would you say ?—Yes, I should. 


6590. Is Edmonton the same ?—Yes, taking a little 
bit of Edmonton. Taking it on the whole it is a poor 
union. : 

6591. Taking those three unions, do the better-to-do . 
classes take a fair interest in their poorer neighbours, and 
does that interest take expression in institutions for their 
benefit ?—I have heard a good many complaints in 
Willesden that the better class do not take their share. 


6592. Willesden differs from the others I suppose in 
being able to tap London charity and London hospitals 
and London dispensaries ?—Yes, I suppose that is so. 


Classof 6593. In the other cases are the better-off classes fairly 
Guardians in we]] represented on the boards of guardians ?—In Brent- 
ee ford they are certainly; indeed I think they are fairly 


ics represented in both Brentford and Edmonton. 

6594. Taking Willesden, I think the Willesden board 
of guardians a couple of years ago were themselves 
instrumental in starting a branch of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, were they not? They kept it under them- 
selves for a time ?—Yes. 

6595. And then it started on its own account in con- 
nection with the London Society ?—TI believe that is so. 


6596. There they are fairly well provided with other 


go to whichever is the handiest for them. Some people 
from a distance will pass the Edmonton infirmary and 
go to the hospital. It just depends on their views, really. 


6605. There are a fair number of industries at work 
in all three of the unions, are there not, so that they 
are not purely dormitories ?—Yes. 

6606. I think you mentioned that there is a certain 
amount of: market-gardening at Edmonton ?—In Enfield 
and Waltham and Cheshunt there are very large market 
gardening and glass house industriesf and then there are 
laundries and so on in the Acton part of Brentford. In 
Willesden, there are electric light works, I do not know of 
very much else; I have no doubt there are other indus- 
tries, but I have not seen anything much. 


6607. Do the market gardens in the northern part of 
Edmonton absorb any of the population of Tottenham ? 
—Do the Tottenham people go and work there, do you 
mean ? 


6608. That is my question ?—I have heard no state- 
ment that the men have been out of employment through 
being turned off from those places. I should think that 
they more likely draw people from Ware and other places 


-in the country. 


6609. So that they do not help Tottenham ?—I do not 
think they do very much. 


6610. Do you think the majority of the working classes 
in 'Tottenham come to work in town—it follows, I suppose, 
that they must ?— Yes, if they do work; but I have some 
doubts whether the majority of the working classes in 
Tottenham do very much work. 


6611. Are they very casual ?—I think they are very 
casual. 

6612. It looks like that when passing through the 
place. What sort of casual labour do they get ?—I can 
only hear of their standing about holding horses’ heads 
and things of that sort. That is the main thing I get 
told to me. 

6613. Their wives work, I suppose ?—Yes, they work 
a bit; but unless they take in each other’s washing I do 
not know what they do besides charing. It is very hard 
to find out what they do. 


6614. Apparently. you feel that the population of 
Tottenham is quite at the bottom of the social ladder ? 
—It is very near it, but yet the rateable value is not so 
low as it is in Edmonton—the next-door parish. The 
rateable value per head and the rents are a bit more, 
right through Tottenham. 


6615. I suppose in a place like Tottenham you come 
across very little provident movement on the part of the 
workmen ?—There are very few except the upper working 
class who come into London, who belong to any provident 
club ?—Very few, I believe. There have been great 
charities there for giving free breakfasts to children and 
SO on. 


institutions, are they not? They have dispensaries and ane es ed ee aay Samer Seder tei aS Effect, of 
a cottage hospital ?—I believe that is so. 8 y : charities on 


, ts ¢ ?—Clergymen, _ pauperisw. 
6597. Is the same true of Hendon ?—I could not say ‘oe ade ee en vised ree = South prea : 
6598. Hendon includes Cricklewood, does it not ?—Yes i : 

Ee : P : ’ 6618. Are they clergymen who advertise largely and get 

except so eae as is in Willesden. their support from London ?—They do a good deal of 

6599. Cricklewood has a growing urban population, actual collecting; they even collect broken victuals from 

has it not ?—Cricklewood is practically all built over the houses. They get something, of course, from friends, 

now; it is all railways or houses. Last year Mr. Davids got an “ Express? fund of £7,000. 





Mr. Edward and now I believe they have begun to build some fresh 
Darlington of the pauperism of the district, or do you think it is more _ blocks of larger houses on the same site. 
Court. —_ largely a cause ?—I should think it is both. It certainly 6631. Did they finish the blocks which they actually 
20 Mar. 1906, Wid harm as well as good last year. I heard of many gommenced ?—They built four little streets really, 
people who did not want the food at all, but who were put they laid out new roads for the whole of those 200 odd 
walking past and thought they might as well Petia acres: 
Somebody told me only this week of people who ha 4 
rather a difficulty in ene att Of the’ fod aaah ee on assume that the cause of the cessation 
been given to them. In the end they had to ask the i; d 5 ee py pee the houses which had been built 
‘“‘ Express”? to stop the fund; it is not often that that i Me gn 43 i not meet Ree of the particular 
is done, I think. This year they have managed to get Acts om a iri i ane ee intended ?—They could not 
along quite comfortably, and there has been no fund, a peng a 2 at. il, they reduced the tents for them, 
although the numbers on out-relief have been distinctly ® i ey is Fe ORR. at at as low a price as they 
less than last year; so that the demoralisation has not CW De SO as LO give a pro a 
done very much harm. In Edmonton I believe that one 6633. Do you remember what the rents asked were ?—I 
reason why the pauperism has not increased is the action think they averaged 9s. 6d. originally—they may have been 
of the Social Democrats. They will not allowtheir men to 10s. 6d.—and that they were reduced to 8s. 6d. They 
apply for relief, because of losing their votes. Thathashad are houses of six rooms as a rule. People describe them 
quite a good effect there. In one case, however, it cul- as wardrobes and so on. They do not look bad, they are 
minated in a prosecution; that was the case of a man not so very small to look at, and they are solidly built. 
whose child died. I think the assistance they got from According to a published letter from the clerk to the 
London has been more got by the people of Edmonton Tottenham Urban District Council, dated 27th January, 
and Tottenham themselves, by walking in processions 1905, the rents range from 6s. 3d. to 9s. 9d. a week. 
and holding out boxes with bad remarks about charity— 6694." (Ur. Patten MacDouoall.) What eau 
but still asking for contributions to be put in. They eee a you know ?—I fies | oy i say. bal ieee ies 
collected sa. gon sdoalt high indecd. ‘They will probably last as long—well, 
6620. Do you consider Cricklewood is in such a bad ag long as—the county council, at any rate. 
state as Tottenham ?—I should not think so at all. 1 
; : 6635. (Mr. Phelps.) Have you come across in your 
6621. Nor Willesden ?—No. Willesden in actual  oxperience any cases in which you thought that the 
numbers is getting rather high now; I think it is about  pyard‘ans ought to have powers of compulsory removal ?— ¢ompulsorils 
one in sixty. But in Cricklewood they are mostly very J] am much obliged to you for asking that question. I remove old 
good houses. The Willesden guardians have a number have come across numbers of cases, and, of course, they and infirm 
of scattered homes there for which they pay a rent of are continually cropping up at meetings of the guardians, cases to 
about £35; they are not bad houses at all. A person is offered the House who will not take it, then Workhouse. 
6622. You have spoken of the co-operation that exists the case is left to the relieving officer for a time, and if 
between the guardians and charitable organisations at the board of guardians is a very strong one they may 
Willesden and at Barnet; is there anything of the same Win; but in the cases that I have seen as a rule it has been 
kind at Edmonton ?—I have not heard of it except as the other way. It has sometimes been a woman with 
regards individual districts ; but there may be, of course. illegitimate children; she has declined to come in, and 
’ , ; a she has been relieved for a time by the officer in kind ; 
6623. Do you think there is the same disposition there they then put her on for a fortnight at a time in kind; 
on the part of the guardians to co-operate with outside and ultimately they say, “ What is the use of going on like 
bodies, or are they more concerned with their own this week after week and meeting after meeting ? ”— 
powers ?—I think Edmonton is very much broken up. and then they put her on regularly. Then there are 
The guardians of the different parishes are willing to co- other cages which I think are much more important. 
operate with any local people, but the component parts Those are the cases of people who ought, for their own 
are really quite different, and they have three distress gakes, to be moved into the House, under restrictions. 
committees in the union now. I had some cases mentioned to me in a letter which I 
Maintenance 6624. I think you spoke of relatives who were morally received only this morning, which I should like to read, 


by relatives 
and modes of 
enforcing it. 


Erection of 
workmen’s 
cottages by 
London 
County 
Council. 
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6619. Do you think that is both a cause and a result 


liable ?—Yes, I meant brothers and so on. 


6625. Do the guardians get much out of them ?—Very 
seldom, I think. 


6626. Do they try ?—Not often, but some guardians do. 


* 6627. From what you said I gathered that they made 
a systematic attempt in some unions to get contributions 
from them ?—No, and I do not recommend that they 
should do that. I do not think it would be any use 
their doing that. You want to influence public opinion, 
so as to make these people feel that they ought to contri- 
bute. The only way the guardians can get at it is by 
offering the workhouse only, where the person is living 
with a relative, and there is plenty of money coming into 
the house. That is as far as I should go. 


6628. Would you be in favour of any alteration of the 
law, so as to make grandchildren responsible for grand- 
parents, in the same way as grandparents are responsible 
for grandchildren ?—I do not think you could do any 
harm by making that alteration and it might be very 
useful. 

6629. Would you be in favour of any alteration in the 
direction of making brothers and sisters responsible ?— 
I think not. 

6630. (Chairman.) You stated, I think, that the 
London County Council had commenced building a very 
large series of workmen’s houses, but that they had 
stopped ?—Yes. They were big blocks of cottages. I 
believe they have commenced again lately. They took 
something over 200 acres of ground, and after building 
140 houses they stopped altogether. There was not a 
bemand for them and the rents were too high, though 
they were hardly high enough to give any profit. They 
have reduced the rents and have got the houses occupied, 
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if I am not occupying too much time. 


6636. (Chairman.) It would be important if you could 
give us one or two typical cases ?—These are cases in the 
Bedford Union, and they are all cases of persons who were 
living in circumstances of dirt and neglect, who certainly 


. ought on their own account to have come in, but who 


would not do it till they were in such a feeble state that 
they could not refuse to come in any longer. The worst 
of them perhaps was an old woman who died in the 
Bedford Workhouse two or three months ago. I was 
looking round the house with Dr. Fuller, the medical 
inspector, and in examining the books we came on a 
report from the medical officer of the workhouse 
that this person had been admitted in an _ inde- 
scribable condition; she had been in a fearful state 
of neglect before coming in, and died about two days 
afterwards. I asked the relieving officer to give me a 
report about it. He told me it was a case I had been to 
myself with him about two years ago, and he had pointed 
it out to me as a specially bad case. Then he gave me 
the report. This was Sarah Sergeant, a widow of seventy- 
seven. Itruns: ‘‘ This old woman was put on the out- 
door relief list in 1902, when I reported :—‘‘ Grand- 
daughter lives with her, and house has a questionable 
reputation,—grand-daughter being a married woman 
not cohabiting with her husband, by whom she had two 
children. At the March revision, 1904, mynote is ‘Shares 
house with grand-daughter, who has two children and lives 
apart from her husband. She (old woman) has also an 
illegitimate child there, for whom she gets 4s. House 
filthy.’ That child was not her own; it was a boarder. 
“Again, June, 1904; ‘‘ The two children are away, but 
house is filthy. She ought to be in the workhouse. One 
illegitimate child, for whom she receives 4s., remains.’ 
July, 1904, ‘No change.’ She was then at 89, Pilcroft., 
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Street, and moved towards the end of July, 1904, when 
I reported ‘no change.’ During the whole of this time 
I had been trying to get the old woman to go into the 
house, without success. At the March revision, 1905, I 
report: ‘Is dirty as usual,’ and still tried persuasion. In 
December, 1905, she became ill and I tried again. Early 
in January, 1906, 1 met the medical officer there, and he 
agreed that it was imperative that she should go to the 
workhouse infirmary. The house was then filthy beyond 
description and very stinking. The district nurse whom 
I met at the house a few days later said that the place was 
so dirty and the old woman in such a state that she really 
could not continue to attend it. After a great deal of 
persuasion the old woman consented to go to the house. 
I arranged with the lady superintendent of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Brigade for her removal on an ambulance, 
and sent my usual woman to get her ready for removal 
as well as she could. In doing so the woman slipped 
through the boards of the floor and badly bruised her leg. 
She is used to this kind of work, but said she had never 
had to deal with anything so filthy. It turned her sick. 
In the evening, the removal having been carried out in the 
afternoon, the lady superintendent of the Brigade came 
to me and said that she had been made quite sick and ill 
over the case. and that even the children who had gathered 
round the house either went off or held their noses. 
I should state that the old woman had a very bad 
leg. The lady superintendent at once reported the 
case of the house to the medical officer of health.” 
There are two other short cases :—‘“‘ Eliza Ruth Harlow, 
widow, sixty-six: Receiving out-door relief, has 
been so ill for the past seven or eight weeks that 
she is quite unable to do for herself. She has been living 
alone, but her state is such that for nearly three weeks 
I have paid a woman to sleep with her. The old woman 
is quite helpless, and I have been trying for weeks to get 
her to the workhouse infirmary, but she absolutely 
refuses. She is now confined to bed and there is no 
prospect of improvement. I also begged her months 
ago to go to the house.” The last case is that of John 
Potter, fifty-nine, and Louisa Potter, of the same age: 
“The man, afflicted with paralysis, woman weakly and 
filthy, had out-door relief for some years and could not be 
persuaded to go to house. At last out-door relief was 
stopped and woman got their living by begging. On 
July 25th, 1903, I reported—referring to funeral order 
for the man: ‘Formerly had relief, but I got it stopped 
on account of filthy state of house, her .begging and 
drinking. House was in such a state that undertaker’s 
men refused to fetch the corpse down from upstairs. 
Place was verminous and filthy.’ I paid two men ls. 6d. 
to fetch the coffin downstairs and to put it in the yard ; 
the undertaker refused to do further parish work.” 
“In August, 1903, the widow applied for out-door relief, 
when my observation was: ‘This is the woman whose 
house was in such a filthy condition when the undertaker 
went in. If she has relief it should be in the house.’ 
The Relief Committee took my advice. She refused 
to go in, and on September 5th, 1903, I was fetched to 
the house (which was said to have been cleaned after 
man’s death) the woman being very ill. Her personal 
condition was verminous and dirty beyond description 
and her bedroom stinking and loathsome. She was 
removed to the workhouse on the advice of the district 
medical officer and died within a few hours.” That is 
the kind of case in which, for the sake of the persons 
themselves, it is very essential that there should be a 
power, properly safeguarded, to remove say, on the advice 
of the relieving officer, approved by the district medical 
officer and the medical officer of health, under a magis- 
trate’s order, a person who has no visible means of 
subsistence and is in a filthy state like this. 


6637. Are those cases all from one union ?—Yes, 
these are quite recent cases from the Bedford union. I 
have seen some of these cases. I can trust this relieving 
officer absolutely for truthfulness. 


6638. Do you think that in these other unions, if you 
investigated them, you could find cases almost as bad as 
those ?—I should think so. I have seen some myself 
in one or two other towns—not so bad as the worst of 
thinse Bedford ones, but still very bad. I should think 
there probably are worse ones. Taking the average 
coitages, those in Bedford are better than those I have 
seen in ano:her town near. . 
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6639. (Mr. Patten MacDougall.) May I ask why the 
sanitary authorities do not take action when cases like 
those are intimated to them ?—JI cannot say. 


Mr. Edward 
Darlington 
Court. 


6640. Is there no power to make them take action ?— 20 Mar. 1906. 


There might be a great deal of vermin and so on without 
the house being absolutely in a state of danger to health, 
I think. 


6641. (Mrs. Webb.) They have no power to deal with 
a person’s dirtiness; it is only the house that they can 
deal with ?—It is only the house. They could close the 
house, but that is not quite enough. You have got 
to find somewhere else to put them in; and then you 
have not altered their habits. 


6642. (Chairman.) They would go to another house ? 
—Quite so. It is a very cumbrous thing, I think. 





6643. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to Peterborough, have Charities at 
you ever made inquiry as to the charities at Peterborough ? Peter- 
—I could not say I have made enquiries, but I met one borough. 


of the Charity Commissioners several times in the winter 
who is drawing up a scheme to amalgamate all the 
Peterborough charities. 


6644. Did he, so far as you know, propose that there 
should be on that scheme some method of co-operatino 
with the board of guardians ?—I think the idea was to 
separate the cases rather from the guardians. 


6645. So that the charities should deal with one group 
of cases and the poor law should deal with another ?— Yes. 


6646. But there should be some sort of co-operation, in 
the sense of each knowing what the other did ?—Quite so. 


6647. With regard to Edmonton, the increase in the 
population masks the increase in the pauperism when we 
come to your percentages, does it not ?—Quite so. 


6648. Having regard to the class of population which 
you described to Mr. Nunn, do you look forward to the 
place growing in the manner it is now growing ?—I am 
afraid there must be an enormous increase in pauperism. 
My returns show that the increase is bigger than it really 
is, because I allow nothing for the increase in population. 
I take the population of 1901, and then I give the result 
in the last two or three years as being about one in 
eighty to one in sixty-nine. 

6649. Compared with what it may be in the future, 
there is a chance at present of stopping an evil develop- 
ment, is there not ?—Yes, but it will require a great im- 
provement in administration to stop it, I think. The 
natural tendency would be to increase as the place gets 
poorer. 


6650. What are the guardians proposing with a view 


Conditions at 
Edmonton. 


to prevent this happening ?—They are continually in-- 


creasing their indoor accommodation, and they have got 
about 60 of their people now boarded out at Maldon 
They give the house test as far as they can. 


6651. It does not appear, does it, from the figures that- 
they are holding the tide, as it were ?—It has been a 
very difficult thing for them with the population increas- 
ing quicker than they could increase their buildings. 


6652. Do you rely chiefly upon the buildings as the 
dyke, so to speak, to stop the pauperism ?—It is the 
ultimate thing, is it not? If you have not got your house 
to offer, what can you do ?—I think the relieving officers 
there look into the cases fairly well. 


6653. To take first that point of investigation, what is 
the number of cases to a relieving officer in Edmonton 
now ?—About 400. They appointed a new man, only 
the other day. 


6654. 400 cases per man is surely very high even with 
the new man thrown in ?—It is high, but the area is only 
6,000 acres to a man. 


6655. Are references taken up in these cases; is there 
verification ?—They had a superintendent relieving officer 
who attended tothat. They have not one at this moment, 
as the appointment is in abeyance. They appointed a 
man about a year ago, but he obtained another post 
and resigned The Guardians did not altogether like him, 
and they are rather hanging back from appointing another 
man, but I believe they will do it. 


6656. Was the man who was appointed skilled in in- 
quiry ?—The last man was very satisfactory, I believe, 
but he did not quite please them. 
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of suppression ?—They are all strong on one point, 
namely, getting hold of deserters; they really are quite 
strong on that, and some of them wanted the superin- 
tendent. relieving officer. to occupy his time in doing 
nothing but that. 

6658. Did he raise the standard of inquiry in the union 
by supervising what the other relieving officers did ?— 
From what the clerk tells me, I think I might say that 
he did. 

6659. From your point of view—having rather a high 
standard for investigation, do they come up to it ?—No 
I could not say that, but I think they are improving. Some 
of their relieving officers who were appointed were not at all 


- good men at the time of their appointment—they were 


people who had been lunatic attendants in the workhouse 
and so.on ; but I really think that all of them are turning 
out fairly well.and that they are improving.. That was one 
reason why ‘we wanted a superintendent relieving officer 


--so-as to educate these people first of all and then to super- 
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‘vise them. 


6660. In the appointment of this superintendent re- 
lieving officer was there any large external selection ?— 
No, Lam afraid not; there was too much from the inside. 


6661. Would it not.follow with »a combination — of 
difficulties such as these, where there isan incoming poor 
population, that. the evil tends to create itself by reason of , 
the fact that such things as good inquiry by trained officers 
chosen out of the largest field become less possible ?— 
Yes. I have every ‘hope that the new superintendent 


'““yelieving officer when they appoint himwill be an outsider. 
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6662. Have you ever thought whether there might be 


"any county control over the whole of the unions in-an + 


area,’so as to-prevent what you might call the degradation 
of administration ?—That would be coupled with county 
contribution, I suppose ? 


6663. Yes or no—put that point aside for the moment ? 
—I should certainly think if the two went.together, it 
might be a very good thing indeed. Ihave thought of it 
in that way. 

6664. If that were so, would you think it compatible 
with county control that there should be some person who 
should specially investigate into. these cases ?—Yes—a 
cross-visitor. 


‘6665. A moveable person ?—Yes, I should’ think-so, if 
he had not too big an area. ii 


6666. Supposing that were one element of reformation in 
a place ike Edmonton is there any other element of re- 
formation that you might suggest ?—I think ultimately 
the union will have to be broken up. 


6667. Granting that, let us take, for instance, last 
winter or the winter before, when there were the labour 
yards to which you referred; did you inspect those 
labour yards while they were full ?—Yes, I saw them on 
one or two occasions at work. 


6668. When they opened a labour yard, did they add 
anything to their staff with a view to controlling the labour 
yard ?—Yes, they had a superintendent. 

6669. Was he a -ompetent man ?—I think so. 

6670. Was there any laziness or insubordination in the 
yard ?—J did not hear of any insubordination there, but 
at Chase Farm where the people were employed for wages 
at 3s. 6d. a day there was some friction. 

6671. Suppose a large unskilled population increases in 
this place, and at times there is the pressure which we 
know too well, then what would you propose as an alterna- 
tive to a labour yard ?—I should offer the house. 

6672. Have they accommodation now for such a pur- 
pose ?—They are going to provide infirmary accommoda- 
tion for 800, and this will set free a good deal of room 
in the house. lam expecting to go. down on Friday with 
the architect to finally settle some plans for reecommenda- 
tion to the board. 

6673:. Will the guardians offer the house ?—I think so. 
I think they are quite sound on that. 

6674. Have they ever adopted the plan of sending a man 
who is somewhat lazy, or anything of that kind, in the 
labour yard to the house or offering him the house so that 
the house is behind the labour yard ?—I think they did 
have some able-bodied men in last year, but they used not 
to have any able-bodied men technigally in the house at. 
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all. 'Tnat was when I first came into the district; then 
nobody was shown in the weekly return as able-bodied. 
This year they arranged to put any able-bodied labour 
yard men who gave trouble, to break stones instead of 
gardening at Alexandra Park, bit it has been unnecessary. 
There have been very few applicants. 


6675. Are there a large number of children amongst the Pauper 
paupers at Edmonton ?—There are about 600 in the school children a 
at Chase Farm. Edmontor 

6676. Is the number increasing ?—It is increasing 
rapidly. ' That is one thing that the guardians are very 
strict about; they will not give out-relief to improper 
people for their children: They have taken a very strong 
line about: that, and that is how these numbers in the 
schools continually increase. "They had to take two 
extra cottages at Enfield for them last year, and they are 
proposing some increases now in building for: children. 


- 6677. Are these children the children of people who are 
receiving outdoor relief ?—No. There might be a widow 
or two from whom*they have taken two children and left 
her with others; but Ido not think they give that relief 
in any other way. 

- 6678. (Mr. Phelps.) Do they take the children as a form 
of out-relief ?—Yes. 

6579. They would take a widow’s children off the 
widow’s hands ?—Yes. 


6680. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the persons in receipt poor Law 
of relief, can you compare past and present’? Is there a outlook at 
larger number of shiftless but. more or less able-bodied Edmonton 
people coming on to the rates in Edmonton-?—I do not 
‘think there’ is. I have been astonished. in’ the last two 
years to find how few applications are made tothe guar- | 
dians by these people of the able-bodied class. The only 
thing I can think of that has kept them off in the 
parish of Edmonton is the influence of the Social Democrats 
who will not let them lose their votes... In. Tottenham I 
think they manage to get it out of charity. The numbers 
have been distinctly less this year than last year, and last 
year they were hardly any more than the year before— 
not so muchas I think the increase in population would be 
expected to account for.. Iam talking of the numbers at 
Christmas. 

6681. Then on the whole you would look hopefully 
towards the clearance of the pauperism of the place by 
decrease if a strict policy is adopted ?—I think it must 
become poorer if London does not improve. I think 
the circumstances of the place will go down. The value 
of the houses is continually going down in the greater 
part of the union, and unless the administration is ex- 
traordinarily improved, I do not see how pauperism 
can go down. 

6682. Some of these workhouses have a very small 
number of inmates in the country unions of your dis- 
trict, I see ?—Yes. 


6683. Is it in your view desirable that there should p,..ip ii 
: : y 

be any county arrangement for these unions, so that compulsory 
the unions might be utilised for other purposes ; or any- amalgana- 
thing of that kind ?—I should like very much to see tion of sm 
some unions that could be used for imbeciles and so Unions for 
on for a whole county; but there are no empty work- Special 
houses in my district like there are in some districts, P™’P°S®* | 
and you would have to convert one workhouse entirely 
from its purpose in order to use it as a joint house. 


6684. Under existing legislation, with all the con- 
sents that have to be obtained, do you despair of doing 
that ?—I think that it would be simpler to put up 
another place somewhere for a number of unions. I 
was thinking especially of Northamptonshire, where 
there are quite a number of weak-minded people, im- 
beciles and so on in workhouses. 


6685. You would not be in favour of the county 
authority having something like compulsory power 
with a view to re-adjustment ?—Compulsory power 
over what cases ? 


6686. Over unions where there are small numbers 
within the workhouse and a complete staff; so that 
the workhouse might be used for some other purpose ? 
—I do not know; I think there would be a great deal 
of outcry, and I do not think the county would carry it. 


6687. Then you look forward to having to build extra 
institutions always for all new needs ?—I think as. re- 
gards this district that there is very little room to spare, 
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so that there would not be much extragavance in doing 
it. There are only about four or five workhouses in 
my district who are taking boarders from London, and 
practically all that have room are so using it at present. 
I used to think that Welwyn, for instance, or some rather 
larger house, would do for that kind of thing. 


6688. Welwyn was the sort of place I had in my mind ? 
—But the local people would not be pleased. 


6689. (Mr. Bentham). You have told us that the 
able-bodied did not appear in the half-yearly return 
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at one time; I should like to ask how they were classed Mr. Edward 
at Edmonton ?—They told me that there were not any Darlington 

in the workhouse. But that was before my time, and Court. 

I cannot say from the classification that there was no- 99 yfar, 1906 

body put down by the medical officer as able-bodied. j 
My statement referred not to the half-yearly, but to the 
weekly return. 








6690. Did they appear in some other classes ?—One 
simply got “ Adults not able-bodied ”’ and “ Children ”’ 
in the house. That was all that was shown. 


Mr. Geruarp Srotrz, called; and Examined. 


6691. (Chairman.) As we are inquiring into the system 
of Poor Law administration in this country, and as we 
heard that you had a somewhat exceptional experience 
of the Poor Law administration of Bergen in Norway, we 
thought we would ask you to be kind enough to give us 
the results of your experience, particularly as your office 


_and the work you have-been doing are somewhat dis- 
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similar or at least not quite analagous to anything that 
we have in this country. As I understand, you are an 
overseer of the poor in Bergen ?—Yes. 


6692. Is that an unpaid office ?—Yes. 


6693. Is any citizen in Bergen who is qualified com- 
pelled to take that office ?—As a rule we are not com- 
pelled, because it has been found by experience that a 
man who is compelled to attend to it is not very success- 
ful; so now we are appointed, generally speaking, only 
if we declare ourselves beforehand willing to do the work. 
But we may be compelled. 

6694. Is there any great difficulty in getting gentlemen 


ready to undertake this work ?—It has proved very 
difficult indeed. 


6695. Would you please explain what is the system of - 


Poor Law administration which is followed in Bergen? 
As I understand there is a municipality and part of the 
duties of the municipal authorities is to relieve the poor ? 
—Yes. 


6696. They have a special committee for the purpose, 
have they not ?—Yes, appointed by the municipal 
council. 

6697. Are you an officer of that committee ?—No. 


6698. You are independent of the committee, then ?— 
Yes. No overseer is on that committee. That consists 
of one of the clergymen of the town, a schoolmaster and 
some business men generally. 


6699. Your profession, I think, is that of a teacher ?— 
Yess), - 


6700. You would work, I suppose, in co-operation with 
that committee of the municipal council who deal with 
Poor Law questions ?—I am responsible to that com- 
mittee in every respect, but they do not generally interfere 
They meet twice a month, when I may bring any subject 
that I like before them and explain matters if I do not 
feel quite sure myself what to do and how to do it; but 
years may pass without the overseer coming in contact 
with the committee. 


6701. In the meantime, between the meetings you 
administer relief according to your discretion ?—Yes, 
absolutely, within certain limits. 


6702. Have you any in-door institutions, such as there 
are in this country ?- The municipal council has not 
many, but private trades unions and charitable societies 
have, where we may send our infirm or destitute. 


6703. Are these institutions supported entirely by the 
charity or the union ?— Yes. ; 


6704. Does not the State contribute 2—No, not at all. 


6705. If a case came up before you, would you have to 
get the leave of the union or charity to whom the hospital 
or the house belonged, before you could send it there ? 
—Yes, . 


6706. Is that leave given as a rule ?—It depends upon 
how many belonging to the trades union are applying for 
admission to the house. 


aining and 6707. Would you please describe what would be the 
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nature of your duties as an overseer ? It would be known 
that you are an overseer, I take it ?—Yes. 
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6708. Would anybody who wanted help or relief have My. Gerhard 
to come to you ?—Anybody in my district. The town = Stoltz. 
is divided into a certain number of districts, and the 20 Mar. 1906 
overseer has absolute control in his district. Everybody ~ {2% °*"": 
within its limits will go to him if they want relief, or if 
there is anything coming on suddenly between the meet- 
ings which we have every fortnight. 


6709. These fortnightly meetings are held by whom ? 
— By the overseer and his assistants. Those are- quite 
separate from the committee meetings of the Poor Law 
Guardians. 

6710. I suppose you have an office, and there is an 
address known ?— Yes; the house where I live. 

6711. Anybody wanting relief would come to that 
office ?—They would come to me, or they might go to 
my assistants. They generally come to tke overseer. 


6712. When a case comes to you, you would, I assume, 
investigate it ?—Yes. ~ 

6713. Assuming you thought it was a deserving case, 
would you have the power to give relief ?—Yes, at once. 


6714. Is there any limit on the relief which you can 
give ?— Yes; we have our regulations. 

6715. Do you give it in money ?—Either in money or pene ae 
in kind. It depends on wlat the family wants, or what voliet 2 
sort of person it is who comes to me. ; 


6716. How long would you give the relief for ?— Till 
the next meeting. 


6717. Would that be the next meeting of the over- 
seers ?— The next fortnightly meeting with my assistants. 


6718. Do not the overseers meet together ?—Only now 
and then, when there is a question of particular interest 
which we wish to discuss. But that is quite at our dis- 
cretion, and takes place when we want it. 


6719. Having discussed the case at the meeting, you 
would either continue or discontinue the relief ?—Yes. 


6720. If you continued the relief when the council met 
a fortnight hence, would you come up and state what 
you had done ?—No, I would not ; but my book, in which 
everything is reported, is taken into the office, and the 
secretary makes his remarks, and if he thinks it worth 
while he reports the case to the guardians. Generally 
they do not hear anything about it; they will, as a rule, 
hear nothing, unless I write specially to them to ask them 
their opinion in some way or other. 

6721. Do they ever disallow the relief that you have 
given ?—They may do. 

6722. Does the relief come out of sums levied on the 
town, or who finds the fund ?—The municipal council 
votes every year a certain amount of money for poor relief, 
and it is doled out to the overseers from the office. 

6723. Do you get so much a month ?—We get so 
much every fortnight. ; 

6724. Can you distribute that very much as you 
like according to certain rules ?—Yes. 

6725. Is the amount sufficient, or do you often find 
more applicants than you can relieve ?—I can ask for any 
money that I want. If there are more applicants J 
ask for more money. I can go to the office and get 
money any day I want it. 

6726. Who appoints your assistants ?—The municipal 
council, on a recommendation from the guardians. 

6727. What sort of persons are they ? Are they of ail 
classes of life ?—Yes. Everybody, man or woman, 
above twenty-five years of age may be elected. 
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Mr. Gerhard 6728. Have you many women among your assistants ? 
Stoltz. —I have three. 
20 Mar. 1906. 6729. How many assistants have you ?—Twelve. 
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6730. Do you work at allin co-operation with charitable 
institutions ?—Only when I find it necessary. My 
district is so well known to me and my assistants that 
we generally know if any of the poor get relief in other 
ways. We visit them very often. 


6731. Are your assistants paid ?—No. 


6732. How many hours a week have they to give up 
to this work ?—It differs. It depends upon the families 
they have got to look after. 


6733. And it would depend very much upon the state 
of distress and the general condition of the town, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes, of course. 


6734. What size would your district be; how many 
people would it contain ?—It is considered that on an 
average every assistant ought to have four families to 
look after. Some districts have fifteen assistants and 
some have less, but fifteen is considered the most, because 
a larger number would give so much trouble to the over- 
seer who has to look after them all. 


6735. As you have twelve assistants who each look 
after four families, that means that you have about 
fifty families under your supervision ?—I have about 
sixty families; some of them are single persons, 
bachelors, widows andso on. Butthey live among other 
people who are not relieved, so that the district contains 
many more. 

6736. The population under you would be about 
300, I suppose ?—No; about 180 is the number that 
I have had on the average to look after. 

6737. Bergen is a big place, and it must have a good 
many overseers of the poor ?—There are al out forty 
overseers, and they have twelve or fifteen assistants 
each. 


6738. Then the system is one of what we should call 
minute subdivision ?—Yes. 

6739. I think you told me there was a difficulty in 
getting so many to do this work ?—Yes, it has been 
very difficult. 


6740. Is that difficulty increasing ?—Yes. In most 
cases they will not be re-elected. They have to serve 


‘four years and then they may be re-elected, and if they 


-are willing they always are, but it is proving very difficult 
to kecp them for more than the four years. 


6741. If a person is not willing and has no aptitude for 


“the work, it is work which he would not do well ?—Yes ; 


~ Norway ?—No. 
~and one or two small towns. 
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and then we will not have them if we can possibly do 
without them. 


6742. Does the Bergen system generally prevail through 
It has been carried out only in Bergen 
It has been tried in some 
other places, but it has been given up because it was 
found too difficult to get overseers and assistants. 


6743. Have the overseers any compulsory powers ? If 
a man comes to you and wants relief, can you make him 
work ?—Yes. 


6744. What sort of work would you put him to ?— 
If he is an able-bodied man, I can senda him to a farm 
where he will have to dig and cultivate the farm. It is 
a farm supported by the guardians or by the poor relief 
committee. If he is not akle-bodied, if he isa weak man, 
we can send him to a workshop where they sew flour-bags. 


6745. Are there places where an able-bodied woman 
can be sent ?—Yes, she can go to that workshop for 
sewing bags. 

6746. Have you a farm, or part of a farm, at your 
disposal to which you can send these men ?—Yes. It 
is at the disposal of the municipal council. 


6747. What has been the result of the system in Ber- 
gen? Has it been satisfactory; has it reduced the 
number of paupers ?—It has not reduced the number, 
but morally I think it is much better than the previous 
system we had. As to the amount of money spent, that 
is much larger under this system. It has been very 
difficult to keep the amount of money spent on the poor 
at a fairly average level with the amount of money that 
was spent before. ; 
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6748. I understand there was no subdivision under 
the previous system, and that the council voted a certain 
sum ?—Yes. The secretary, or the chief inspector and 
the secretary distributed everything. They were paid 
officers. We have kept the secretary, but the inspector 
has been given up. 

6749. Socially, this scheme must have worked well, 
for it makes many more people interested in the Poor 
Law does it not ?—Yes. 

6750. And they have got to know those who are in 
want better than they did before ?—Yes. They never 
saw anything of them before. 


6751. It has not kept down the expense, however ?— 
No, it has increased the expenditure. 

6752. Nor has it kept down the number of paupers ?— 
No. 

6753. Nor the number of applicants ?—No. 

6754. If an able-bodied man will not work, can you Punishment 
punish him ?—Yes. I cannot doit myself, but I write to of paupers 
the secretary at the office, and he sends my letter to the refusing to 
police with his recommendation that the police must work, 
take the man and punish him. He is compelled to work 
in a sort of workhouse kept by the police. 

6755. I suppose the work that he would do there 
would be harder than the work that he would do on 
your farm ?—Yes, it would be much harder. 

6756. And the food would be less attractive I suppose ? 

-—When he works on the farm he has to provide his own 
food, or rather he would get it from us. 

6757. But the conditions of work under the police 
would be harder ?—Much harder. 


6758. That is known, I suppose ?—Yes. 


6759. And acts as a deterrent ?—Yes. 
very much to go to the workhouse. 


6760. What are the numbers 


They hate 


of applicants for Number of 


assistance and relief, as compared with the popu- 8 ety 
lation of Bergen?—The population of Bergen is Bétce es am 


75,000, and on an average 10,000 men, women and children 
will be relieved in the year. 


6761. 10,000 separate people; or would some be 
counted twice ?—They would not be counted twice. 


6762. So that 10,000 people out of 75,000 would 
be relieved annually ?—Yes. 


6763. In winter I suppose employment is scarce in 
Bergen ?—Yes. . 

6764. The place is frozen over then, is it not ?—No, 
the harbour is not frozen. Most of the unskilled labour 
is dependent on the herring and other fisheries. 


6765. I suppose the demand for labour in Norway 
contracts during the winter ?—Yes. 


6766. And there is less of it then ?—Much less. 


6767. So that assistance is always required, unless 
people have put by some little savings during the sum- 
mer ?—Assistance is not always required. A man who 
finds permanent employment during six or seven months 
generally will do without help at all. 


6768. He will have saved enough for the winter ?— 


Yes. 
6769. Are there many societies—we call them “ Bene- neers of 


fit Societies ’°»—by which working people are able to ,oaicties. 
insure against illness or lack of employment ?—No. 


6770. You have no assistance of that sort !—We 
have nothing of that kind. They may go to the ordinary 
insurance companies, but they do not do it generally. 

6771. Do the insurance companies insure against 
non-employment ?—No, you canhot insure against that. 

6772. Do they insure against sickness ?—Yes. 

6773. But those schemes, I rather gather, are not 
very largely in operation?—No; it is the exception 
to find a man who is insured against sickness. Those 
who belong to trades unions sometimes are. 

6774. Are any large proportion of the people that you 
help old people ?—Most of them are. 

6775. What would you call old—over sixty ?—Yes. 


6776. Do you help the children of those who come 
to you ?—Of course, if they need it. If the husband dies °' 
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and his wife is left with more than one child, they will 


generally have to be relieved. I have known instances ~ 


where the mother has been able to provide for two or 
three children under fifteen, but that is an exception. 


6777. How do they help the children; do they pay 
their schooling ?—No, that is free ; and they even get 
their meals at school four days a week, if they wont them. 


6778. In Norway every man over twenty-one has a 
vote, has he not ?—No; over twenty-five. 

6779. If a man gets help in this way, does he lose his 
vote ?—Yes. 

6780. For e@ year, or tor how long ?—For as long as he 
has relief I think, but I confess I am not quite sure.* 

6781. 1f be was relieved ior one month in a year, say 
in the month ot February, he would then be disqualified, 
but supposing the relief stopped in March, would he then 
be qualified ?—J should think he would become qualified 
again; if he ascertained bimselt that his name was struck 
off the list in time tor the next election. 

6782. He is not struck off for a year and then has to be 
put on again, as is the practice here ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

6783. Is the list of those who get relief posted publicly ? 
—No. It iskept quite privately. 

6784. Whose business is it to make a list ot those who 
get relief ?—It is done in the office by the secretary. 

6785. He sends that to wtom ?—He sends it to the 
bureau where they keep the list of the voters in the town. 

6786.—And then he is struck off at once ?—Yes, as far 
as I know. 

6787. (Mrs. Webb.) What is the population of your 
district ?—I should say about 3,000, but I am not quite 
sure. 

6788. And you have got about fifty families out of 
those 3,000 ?—Yes, I should think that would be the 
number. 

6789. (Mr. Booth.) I should like to ask whether your 
assistants look for the cases of distress or whether they wait 
till they have applications made to them ?—Generally 
the paupers themselves apply ; when they feel that they 
cannot go on any Jonger without being relieved they apply. 
We may look into the case ourselves, if we find it neces- 
sary. 

67y0. Would the neighbours come and tell you if there 
were some cases of distress ?—Yes, they often do. 

6791. How are the sick and the old dealt with; is it 
always in their own homes or is it at institutions ?—The 
sick ones are taken to infirmaries. 

6792. Public infirmaries ?—Yes. 

6793. (Chairman.) Are those infirmeries under the 
town ?—Yes. 

6794. And supported by the towr ?—Cne of the infir- 
maries belongs to the municipality, but there are otbers. 

6795. Are they paying infirmaries or are they free ?— 
They have to pay. 

6796. (Mr. Loch.) When you send a patient to the 
hospital, do you not pay for him out ot the poor money 
that is assigned for that purpose ?—Yes, but 1 do not 
pay it; the secretary at the office pays it. As soon asa 
person leaves my district, I Lave nothing todo with him. 


6797. Therefore in that way all the persons sent to the 
town’s hospital would be paid for out of the poor relief 
money of the year ?—Yes. 

6798. In regard to the man you described as sent to 
the workhouse, would he be brought before a magistrate 
by the police, or would the police deal with him on the 
reference from the secretary ?—The police would deal 
with him according to the letter they have got trom 
the secretary. He is summoned before the chief of the 
police and asked some questions and reprimanded for 
his behaviour. 

6799. [hen he goes before the chief of the {police ?— 
Yes, he has to do that. ts 


6800. He has not to go before a magistrate with a 
view to committal beyond the police committal ?—No, 





*In a letter dated 28th June, 1906, Mr. Stoltz stated, with 
reference to the question of disfranchisement, “I have now 
ascertained that the relieved person is struck off during the 
whole year in which he has got public relief except for 
municipal yotings.” 
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not beyond the police committal. I do not know how 
long the time is, but I think six months is the most that 
they have dealt with a man. 

6801. Is your law about that like the German law, 
that is to say, that you can continue the sentence if 
necessary over and above the six months ?—Yes, we 
can do that. 

6802. Is that done as a police affair solely ?—I do not 
know of any case where it has been done, unless there has 
been a week or two’s interval between the sentences. A 
man who has been sentenced to six months’ labour in a 
workhouse, and then comes out and gets drunk the day 
after, may be taken in once more, but then it is under a 
new sentence which has been passed upon him after he 
has completed the old sentence and has left the work- 
house. 


Mr. Gerhard 
Stoltz. 


20 Mar. 1906. 








6803. With regard to the workshop you have referred Workshop 
to, who runs it? Is it a town affair, a council affair, or for paupers. 


is it in private hands?—It belongs to the poor relief. 
6804. It is part of the poor relief machinery ?—Yes. 


6805. What is the poor relief machinery in the way of 
institutions ? First, it has this workshop ?—And the 
farm. 

6806. And a hospital ?—Yes ; for sick people and for 
aged people it has infirmaries and hospitals. 


6807. Has it any other institutions ?—I do not think 
there are any other institutions, so far as I can remember. 


6808. Practically this out-door relief system which you 
have described has behind it a whole group of institutions 
which you utilise ?—Yes ; you must have them. They 
are not all run by the municipality or poor relief 
system, and then the paupers must pay the same as 
others. 

6809. Amongst those is there a poorhouse ?—Not a 
poor house in the same way that you have it here. It 
is only for the aged who cannot look after themselves any 
longer. 


6810. That is the sort of poorhouse I meant ?—For 
them there is a room called a sick room that they are 
sent to—or two rooms rather. 


6811. Are they compelled to go there, or is it simply 
an offer made to them ?—It is an offer made to them 
which they may refuse ; but generally they are not offered 
it till they are so weak that they cannot provide for 
themselves any longer. If they have no children that 
will look after them, they must go there, but they object 
to it very often till they get there, and then they feel 
very pleased and will not leave it any more. 


6812. What number is there in the poorhouse ?—About 
a hundred. 

6813. Then it is quite a small place ?—Yes, it is very 
small. 

6814. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) If they refuse to go 
there, do you give them any other kind of relief ?—I may, 
and I may not. 

6815. (Mrs. Webb.) Supposing they die after they 
have refused, what happens; are you responsible ?— 
IT could not tell, because that has never happened as far 
as I know. 

6816. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Has a man a legal right 
to relief ?—No, he has only a moral right. 

6817. Then he cannot legally require you as overseer 
to give him relief in kind if he is destitute ?—No, he 
cannot. 

6818. (Mrs. Webb.) You would not be tried for man- 
slaughter like our overseers are if they died after refusing 
to go to the poorhouse ?—No. 


6819. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) You would not allow 
a man to be absolutely destitute even although he refused 
to go to the workhouse ; you would give him some kind 
of relief, would you not ?—Personally I would. 


6820. You would relieve him from starvation at any 
rate ?—I would personally, but I cannot answer for any- 
body else, because we are only morally responsible. 


6821. (Mr. Loch.) Has Bergen many endowed charities 
dating from previous centuries ?—No, not many. 


6822. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Is all this that you have 
been telling us a matter of regulation by the county 


council under what we should call statutory power ?— 
Yes. 
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6823. It is not regulated by the State generally, nor by 
the Norwegian Parliament ?—No, that has nothing to 
do with it. 

6824. It is simply done by the local authorities them- 
selves ?—Yes. The rules have to be sanctioned by the 
Minister for Instruction and Worship. They are only 
sanctioned by him. 

6825. (Mr. Booth.) What happens in other towns 
where the system that you have adopted at Bergen does 
not exist ?—In the other towns they have an inspector 
and a secretary paid to look after the poor, but in the 
country they have a body of guardians who are not paid 
and who meet every fortnight or every month, and the 
chairman of that body has the real power of giving relief. 


6826. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) You told us the sick 
and infirm go to the infirmaries ; does that disqualify 
them from voting ?—Yes. 

6827. Medical relief then disqualifies ?—Not medical 
relief given in their homes. 

6828. Do you give medical relief in their homes ?—Yes, 
sometimes. We can give any kind of relief, and there are 
in Bergen five or six doctors who look after the poor 
when the overseer or his assistant asks him to do it. 


6829. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Do you pay those doctors ? 
—Yes, out of the poor relief money. 

6830. Do you pay them a salary, or do you pay them 
by the day ?—They are paid an annual salary. 


6831. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) It comes to this, that 
medical relief or assistance given in their own homes does 
not disqualify them from voting ?—That is so, if they get 
no other relief at the same time. 

6832. But if it is given in the infirmaries it does ?—Yes. 


6833. I suppose you do not send to the infirmaries 
cases of infectious disease; they would be treated by 
the public health authorities, would they not ?—We 
have a special infirmary for infectious diseases, to which 
such cases are sent; but that is a sort of relief, and, 
therefore, in those cases they are disqualified from voting. 


6834. (Mr. Bentham.) Did I understand you to say 
that a person was not disqualified from voting except at 
an election that occurred during the time he was receiving 
relief ?—Yes. As soon as he proves that he is working 
for himself and is supporting himself and his family, he 
may go and vote again. I must ecnfess, however, that I 
am no’ quite sure of this, as there has been some 
uncertainty.* 

6835. (Chairman.) Has he to prove that, or would the 
fact that he is no longer on the overseer’s list be sufficient ? 
—That would be sufficient, but it would take some time 
before it was brought in order. 

6836. Would the overseer or would the man himself 
take action in order to get his name put back, or who 
would report ?—The secretary would report. 

6837. (Mr. Bentham.) Do you make an estimate each 
year of the amount of money that you will want from the 
council ?—No; I do that every fortnight. 

6838. Then there is really no estimate for the year, 
and you can get what you want each fortnight ?—Yes. 


6839. Are the regulations that you work under printed ? 
—Yes; there are printed rules for the use of the overseer 
and his assistants. I shall translate them and send you 
a copy. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XIV.) 


6840. (Mr. Loch.) Your council makes an estimate 
every year, does it not, of the amount. that it will give for 
poor relief 7—Yes; it makes an estimate of the total sum. 


6841. And then it comes specially before them, does 
it not, if there is any change, and an amount is asked 
for over and above the estimate ?—If in the course of the 
year more is asked for than has been voted, they will 
have to give an extra vote for more, and they will do that 
on the application of the board of guardians. 


6842. So that the council really has the purse strings 
in its hands ?—Yes. 


6843. (Mrs. Webb.) But as I understand it the council 
cannot limit the amount of poor relief given in the year ? 
—It has never done so, and I do not think it would. ° 





* See foot-note on page 325. 
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6844. (Mr. Loch.) It has not done so, but it would be 3 
within its power to do so ?—Yes, it would be ; but I do 
not think that case would ever occur. 


6845. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) What is the average 
amount which you give ; can you give us any indication 
of that ?—The total number of persons, men, women and 
children, under my care in my district varies from 150 to 
200, and every fortnight I give 300 kroner or £15 in cash, 
and £2 or £3 in kind (which means coals in the winter, 
food and medicine now and then). 


-— LP 


6846. (Chairman.) Earlier in your examination you Sphere of 
told me that each of your assistants had four families operations of 
under his care; are those selected families of poor people, assistants to 
or are they families living next one another in the street ?— Overseers. 
Generally they are living in the same house or in neighbour- 
ing houses. 

6847. Would each assistant overseer have a little 
block of buildings to attend to ?—Yes. 


6848. And out of that there might be four families 
that he would have to look after ?—Yes. 


6849. But those four families would not be the only 
people in that block of building ?—No; of course not. 


6850. So that in your district you will be looking 
after from fifty to sixty families out of a population of 
how much ?—I should think about 3,000. 


6851. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) About how much per week Scale of 
do you think that a man with a wife and two children relief. 
zan live on in Bergen ?—About 10 kroner a week. 


6852. Do you ever give as much as that ?—Not if the 
man is able-bodied, but if the man is unable to work or 
dead, and his wife is left with three or four children, I 
should give the full amount. 

6853. Would you give her enough to keep her ?—I 
should give her as much as I am legally authorised to 
give, if she cannot earn anything herself. 


6854. Is there a limit then to the amount that you can 
give ?—There is a limit laid down by the guardians. 

6855. What is the highest that you can give ?—That 
would be the highest. 

6856. 10 kroner a week ?—Yes, for a man, his wife 
and two children. 

6857. (Mr. Loch.) If they have less than 10 kroner 
is it your rule to give them up to something like 10 
kroner ?—Yes. 


6858. That is the ordinary lines of the scheme you 
follow ?—Yes. 

6859. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Do you think prices are 
higher or lower there than here ?—The money goes 
twice as far there as it does here. 


6860. Then that would represent 20s. a week ?—I 
should think it would represent nearly a_ sovereign. 
House rent is very cheap there, and so are meat and 
bread: very cheap. 

6861. (Dr. Downes.) How does the county council Finance of 
raise its fund for the money that it supplies you with ? relief. 

—From the rates. ; 

6862. Does it possess any property ?—No, nothing 
worth mentioning. a 

6863. Or any income from old endowments ?—It has 
some few, but they do not count really as income. 

6864. You send your patients to the public hospitals, 

I understand ?—Yes. 

6865. Are the wards in those hospitals graded accord- (,.:if cation 
ing to the class of person who is in them ?—There are jpn publie i 
two different wards for two classes, the better and the hospitals. 
simple. They pay in both wards, but there is a difference 
in the amount of the payment, 

6866. Do you board out any of your paupers ?—We : 
board out Satdeen very often, but not in the town, °° ee 
always in the country. and adull 

6867. Do they in any parts of Norway still board out paupers. , 
the adult paupers with families ?—They do it in the 
country at some places, but they do not like it. There 
are some places where the population is so thinly scat- 
tered about that they still have to do it, because they ~ 
have no workhouses and no unions and no other places 
to take them in. 
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Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 
Mr. J. JEFFREY (Assistant Secretary). 


i Mr. Pup Henry BaGEnat, called; and Examined. 


6868. (Chairman:) You! are * the Local’ Government 
Board Inspector for the Yorkshire District ?+-L am, 


~ 6869. According to the practice of the Commission, the 
+6877. From 6¢d. to 8°7d. ?—Yes, 


written memoranda of the inspectors are taken as their 
evidence in chief: ‘you have furnished us with a very 
fulland interesting statement. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. XV. (A-I).) I will only call your attention to those 
points in it which seem to us most worthy of attention, 
or which may require rather further explanation. I see 
by paragraph 6 you attach great importance to publicity. 
The fact that the papers report and comment upon 
Poor Law adwinistration is, in your judgment, a healthy 
stimulus and assistance ?—Yes. 

6870. As a rule, are the. Poor Law proceedings suffi- 
ciently published ?—They are generally fully published 
in small local newspapers, but in a place like Leeds, for 
instance, where the guardians have to deal with a very 
large budget, you very seldom have an extended notice 
of the proceedings of the guardians: in fact, there is very 
little in the Press about the proceedings of the guardians. 


6871. Therefore, if some method could be suggested by 
which the proceedings and discussions of Poor Law 
Guardians were more widely known and distributed, 
it would be advantageous, in your judgment ?—Yes; 
and I think that every union ought to be made to publish 
statistics and abstracts of their dealings with the different 
departments of Poor Law administration. In Yorkshire 
they do to a very great extent publish very good reports ; 
I can put in specimens, but some unions do not publish 
anything at all. er 

6872. Would you like to make it an obligation on all 
boards of guardians to publish in certain specified or 
well-known newspapers their periodical proceedings ?—It 
has not occurred to me to publish them in that way, 
because they would have to be paid for, and that would 
be a very heavy expense. I think that the proper way 
would be to make it incumbent upon them to publish in 
pamphlet form, available to the ratepayers, the main 
details of their expenditure, and the statistical reviews of 
pauperism. 

6873. How would they be circulated? To whom 
would they send those reports ?—They could hang them 
on the church doors. A great many guardians publish 
the name of every pauper m receipt of rehef. I can 
put in‘ one of the Wakefield annual reports, where they 
publish the name of every pauper and the amount that 
he or she gets. ‘That is available to every ratepayer. 


6874. I will now pass to the various tables you have 
put in. The figures relating to relief show a continual 
increase since 1881, but the rate per £ of assessment 
of the West Riding is practically the same as it was 
twenty-one years ago ?~-That is so; it is. a pomt lower. 

6875. So that the increased assessable value has just 
met and counterbalanced the increased expenditure in 
the West Riding ?—Yes. 


_ 6876. In the East Riding there has also been an increase Mr. Philip 
in pauperism, but there the rate, in.the pound has, consider- Henry 
ably risen ?—The assessable rate has. | Bagenat. 
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° 6878. Going back to the West Riding, I'seefrompara- § ——— 
graph 17 the indoor relief has increased in‘a higher: ratio 
than the outdoor during that period ?—Yes. | . 


6879. Coming. to paragraph 26, you. point. out Old age of 
that the rural paupers on the average are considerably rural paupers, 
older than the urban paupers, and that there is apparently 
a larger percentage of old people. That, no doubt, would 
account for pauperism being higher in the rural districts 
than the urban districts ?—Yes. 


6880. The movement of population affects the:ratio Effect of 
of pauperism in this way, that a decrease of popu- Variation of 
lation as a rule tends to raise the rate, and an increase population on 
of population tends to diminish the rate of pauperism ?— Nd el tage 
I think so. My observation has always been that in the 
rural districts, where the population has decreased owing 
to migration to towns, the result has been to leave the 
most pauperised classes of the community in that rural 
district, therefore there is bound to be a heavier rate of 
pauperism. aCe Ce 

6881. And reversing it, it is the more intelligent 
or the more progressive who have moved, to another 
district, and they, as a rule, may not have carried 
their old people with them. ?—l should say they certainly 
do not carry their old people with them. They. very often 
send contributions for their maintenance, but-they do not 
take the old people with them. 

6882. Therefore the variation of the population has to 
be taken very much into consideration in comparing the 
ratio of pauperism in one district with another ?—Yes, I 
think so. i eo 

6883. In paragraph 39 you draw a contrast between Friendly and 
two districts, Barnsley and Pontefract, and you think co-operative, 
one contributing element to the better position of Barnsley $0¢leties in 
is the number and influence of its friendly societies ?— Yorkshire. 
Yes: and I have confirmed that by a further study of the 
friendly societies’ blue-books, in which they give the name 
of every registered friendly society in these two unions, 
and in fact youc an get them in every union in every 
county. I find that Barnsley has considerably more 
friendly societies than Pontefract. That can be verified 
of course by the Commission by a special inquiry into the 
friendly society movement. 


6884. The beneficial effect of friendly societies and 
cognate societies is alluded to, T think, further on in your 
evidence, and you attribute to the large number of success- 
ful friendly societies which are in existence in Yorkshire 
the low general rate of pauperism ?—I do. It is a very 
strong factor. The co-operative movement is a very 
strong movement in Leeds, Huddersfield, and Halifax ; and 
in allthe West Riding industrial centres the various forms 
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Mr. Philip of providence, thrift, and co-operation are very strong -—lI could not say that. I do not know anything about 
Henry _indeed. Iattribute the lowrate of pauperism very largely the motives, except that the leader of the movement is a 
Bagenal. tothat. There isa point I want to mention lateronastoa member of the board of guardians, and he has been joined 
26 Ma arr: og. ery curious movement in pressing out-relief by the by another leader, and they have practically increased 
__. friendly societies in Huddersfield. Idonot know whether _ the relief all round. They sit in committee, but the com- 
this is a good time to take it ? mittees do not rotate, the same guardians deal with the 

Policy of 6885. I think it would be, because the friendly societies *me class of people in the same district, or parish, you 
ey to im Barnsley tend to diminish the poor rate, and it would OY SAY- They do not always agree; the different com- 
Shae be interesting if you could give an illustration of where ™ittees have not the same views of how to treat similar 


friendly societies had operated in the other direction? C#S€S- 


—That is exactly the point I wanted to show. In 1901 
there was a movement in Huddersfield on the part of a 


out-relief in 
Huddersfield 


6888. The friendly societies who acted in this way im 
and results. 
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certain number of the friendly societies to bring forward 
candidates specially representing the friendly societies 
at the board of guardians’ elections ; they held a public 
meeting in the Friendly and Trade Societies’ Hall in 
Northumberland Street, and they made a very strong 
appeal to the electors to return friendly society men, 
because, they said, that the policy of the board of guard- 
ians had been based on narrow and niggardly lines as far as 
outdoor relief was concerned ; and they said that they did 
not administer the law as intended by Parliament. They 
asked them to send the friendly society people to office 
in order to materially increase the amount of relief given 
to deserving people. I wish to call attention to the terms 
of the resolution which was passed: ‘‘ That this meeting 
is of opinion ”’—this is a big public meeting of friendly 
societies—‘‘ that there should be a more liberal distribu- 
tion of outdoor relief ”’—as if it was a fund which you 
simply distributed all round—‘“‘and pledges itself to 
support the friendly societies: federation’s programme 
and its candidates.” Then the gentleman who proposed 
it, Mr. Pontefract, went on to say that in 1871 he found 
that a sum of £16,000, was expended by the Huddersfield 
board of guardians in outdoor relief, while in 1894 it had 
dropped to £8,500, and last year, that is 1900, there was 
distributed in the union the princely sum of £7,350 in 
outdoor relief, an amount which was less, by more than 
55 per cent., than the expenditure in such relief in 1871, 
while the total revenue had jumped from £29,000 to 
£31,000 ; and it was made a grievance that the poor had 
been deprived of the balance between the £16,000 a year 
in 1871 and the £7,000 odd which was then being, as they 
called it, “ distributed.” I put in a handbill issued on 
behalf of the Friendly Societies’ Federation of Hudders- 
field and District in connexion with this election. 
(See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XV (J).) 


' 6886. What was the effect of that appeal to the elec- 
torate ?—They immediately returned all these friendly 
society candidates, and they immediately set to werk to 
distribute outdoor relief, and it jumped up at once 
£1,000 to £2,000 a year more. I have the figures here. 
I think that is one of the most extraordinary things, 
having regard to the fact that the friendly society move- 
ment was supposed to be the child of poor iaw reform, and 
by it the people were thrown on their own resources. 
Here you have a body of men who have sent up the outdoor 
relief: in 1900 it was £7,385; in 1902 it was £8,469 ; 
I know it is much higher now, although I have not the 
figures at this present moment. It has gone up certainly 
by over £1,000 a year. What is more, administration has 
gone back very much. They give relief to people who 
live in lodging-houses. It is quite a common occurrence. 
I went down there and investigated the whole question, 
and the relieving officers gave me a list of the people. I 
have here a copy of the application and report book, with 
certain cases which I think are quite unfit and undesirable 
cases to relieve. The whole administration has become 
exceedingly lax. One of the relieving officers says: “ In 
my district, No. 2 Huddersfield, I have eight males and 
two females who are receiving outdoor relief and living 
in the Corporation model lodging-houses, and two cases 
in common lodging-houses.” The workhouse as a test for 
destitution is very rarely offered in Huddersfield, as the 
majority of the guardians are not in favour of it. Ihave 
specimen cases here where wages earned by members 
of the family are supplemented by outdoor relief, and 
there has been a distinct deterioration of administration 
in that union ever since the friendly societies came into 
power. (Papers handed in, see Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. XV. (K) and (L).) 


6887. This is a local movement of friendly societies, 
which, I understand, is opposed to the general attitude 
taken up by friendly societies in other parts of England ? 


Huddersfield are not confined to Huddersfield, are they ? 
Are they branches of big societies ?—I have not 
been able to get the names of the societies, but that is a. 
point which I think is very important, because they may 
be dividing societies or bad societies: they may not be 
some of the important societies, who, we understand, are 
very much against laxity in Poor Law relief. I suggest. 
this Commission might go into this matter. 


6889. What was the date of this meeting ?—This was. 
1901, and there has been another election since. This: 
placard was put out in March, 1904. Perhaps I might read 
it: ‘‘ Election of Guardians: March, 1904. To the 
Electors of the Huddersfield Poor Law Union. Ladies. 
and Gentlemen, In connection with the above, the friendly 
societies are bringing forward candidates, whose names. 
will be submitted very shortly, in opposition to the usual 
policy of the present Board with regard to outdoor relief, 
which in most cases is very inadequate ’’—that is the idea,. 
that it was inadequate—“ the friendly societies advocate 
that the minimum relief given to a destitute deserving. 
person should not be less than 5s. per week. They 
further advocate that a working man with a small wage 
and a family dependent on his earnings shall not be com- 
pelled to impoverish his family by being called upon to 
contribute to the maintenance of parents who may be 
applicants chargeable to the union. On behalf of the 
friendly societies we earnestly ask for your support for 
their candidates, all of whom have definitely pledged 
themselves to support the above policy.’* Then that is 
signed by ten gentlemen. I think you can gather from 
the initials what the societies are: A.O.F.; that is, I 
suppose, the Foresters: N.U.O.F.G., B.U.0.0.F. M.U., 
that is Manchester Unity; G.U.0.0.F., A.O.F.; N.1.0.F.; 
and R.A.O.B. Those are the societies. That, as am 
electioneering placard, I look upon as a very extraordinary 
one: a minimum of relief at 5s. a week to a destitute 
deserving person is a statement which can be enlarged: 
very conveniently on the platform. 


6890. (Mr. Lansbury.) Do you think the moral effect 
of that is any worse than: ‘ Vote for so and so and old- 
age pensions’? ?—I think it is a pity that the friendly 
societies go in for this form of propaganda, considering 
that the friendly societies are supposed to be advocates: 
of self-help, independency and thrift; and the more you 
give in out-relief the more unlikely people will be to join ~ 
these societies. Why should they? It seems to me that 
these friendly societies must be cutting their own throats. 
in the end. 


6891. (Chairman.) Has the number of outdoor paupers: 
increased in Huddersfield ?—My comparative figures 
might perhaps show that in my classification of unions. 


6892. I do not know if you have seen Mr. Booth’s 
figures: according to those the total number of paupers 
has fallen in the last ten years in Huddersfield ?—I can 
give you the figures of the number relieved in Huddersfield 
for the last five years, which covers the point. On the 
lst January, 1901, there were 1,441 persons in receipt of 
out-door relief: in 1902 it rose to 1,559; in 1903. it was. 
1,565; in 1904 it was 1,720, andin 1905 it was 1,911. 
That is a continuous and progressive rise. 


6893. (Mr. Bentham.) Have you the 
January Ist, 1906 ?—The figure is 1,934. 
6894. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) At the same time the 
population has been decreasing ?—Huddersfield is the 
only place in Yorkshire where the population has been 
stationary. I do not know that it has been decreasing. 


6895. According to your figures here, in 1891 there 
was a population of 168,000, and in 1901 it was 166,000. 
That is a decrease of 2,000 in ten years ?—The Mayor is 
trying to increase the number of the population there b 
a system of feeding babies. ‘ 
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6896. (Chairman.) Do you look upon the action of the 
friendly societies at Huddersfield as a demand not merely 
for adequate out-relief, but for an extension of the system ? 
—In practice it has been an indefinite laxening of the 
whole policy of the administration. I want to add that 
that is a very large board. It is an enormous board. 
You will see from my figures of the numbers of guardians 
it is a very large and unwieldy board, which I always 
maintain is one of the worst features in Poor Law adminis- 
tration. 


6897. How are they elected at Huddersfield: one- 
third each year ?—No, they are elected all at one time. 
I do not think there is a single union in my district that 
does not elect its members all at once. 


6898. We may leave Huddersfield with this observa- 
tion, that the action of the friendly societies there, so 
far as you know, is contrary to that which they have been 
taking elsewhere ?—I cannot say that, because I do not 
know anything about what the friendly societies do else- 
where. I have never found anywhere else in my district 
a friendly society movement of that character: I will 
not go further than that, and I deprecate it very much. 


6899. You have laid stress on the beneficent work the 
friendly societies,have done in other parts of Yorkshire ? 
—Certainly, because I believe that their action is 
to decrease the dependence on Poor Law relief, and I 
attribute the lowness of the pauperism to that fact, and 
when I see a crusade of this sort accompanied by results 
of increased pauperism, I fear very much for the results 
everywhere else ? 


6900. (Mr. Gardiner.) Might we before we pass from 
Aluddersfield, have the indoor relief figures for the same 
five years ?—I will give you the Ist January figures: 
1901, 491; 1902, 516; 1903, 512; 1904, 499; 1905, 
529. I keep all these statistics in books for every union 
for five years, so that when I go to the guardians I can 
deal with the statistical period. 


6901. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I have here for 1905, 
447 indoor ?—I am not responsible for these, they come 
to me from the clerks of the guardians. There are very 
often small discrepancies between these and the Parlia- 
mentary returns. 


6902. (Chairman.) You draw a contrast between three 
great towns in your district, Sheffield, York and Bradford. 
Sheffield, you point out, does not afford much opportunity 
for female labour; Bradford does, and Hull, on the other 
hand, is not only a great seaport town, but is the centre 
for a large agricultural district. Contrasting the three 
together, the pauperism in Bradford, I think, is the lowest, 
then comes Sheffield and then Hull. You speak of there 
being no regular female labour in the East Riding. The 
amount of relief given in Hull is higher than in the other 
two districts, and, turning over to page 12, you give a list 
of the statistics obtained from unions which have condi- 
tions common to those existingin Hull. I assume that the 
expenditure on pauperism in these unions is a good deal 
higher than it would be in unions which were situated in- 
land on account of their being, as there always is in sea- 
port towns, a large amount of casual labour. Would not 
that be so ?—I do not say anything here about the con- 
ditions being the same; I simply say they are seaports, 
and seaports have different characteristics ; for instance, 
you could not possibly compare Liverpool with Hull. 
I do not go into anything; I have simply got these statis- 
tics as seaports. There are always certain conditions 
in seaports the same. I was anxious to see what other 
seaports did: that is all; but Hull being backed with 
a hinterland with a purely agricultural population, no 
doubt it does attract a very great deal of casual labour 
from the agricultural population of the district. 


6903. Now we come to the combination of unions. 
You have only one combination for common purposes, 
and that is York ?—Yes. 


6904. You deal with that separately. It has been 
suggested to us from various quarters that the ad- 
ministration unit might be largely increased, and that 
the larger the area the more effective will be the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. Have you any views 
upon that point ?—I am not in favour of transferring 
the Poor Law administration to county councils. 


6905. Or to anybody elected on the same principle ?— 
I have not considered that, but I am quite clear that 
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county councils and urban town councils are not the 
people to manage the Poor Law. In the first place, 
they are already very much overworked, and in the 
second place I think that it would be a very dangerous 
principle indeed to entrust to them the material relie 
of a very large number of people who have nothing to 
give in return, and it would have, I think, a very cor- 
rupting influence upon local politics. 


6906. You are not prepared to make any recommenda- 
tions as regards any general change of area ?—I feel 
very strongly upon this particular point, which I am 
going to, state; that the areas which elect guardians are 
much too small. You ought to have larger areas with 
less representatives and more manageable bodies. You 
would then remove the parochial influence to a certain 
extent. You might get a better class of men, if there 
was a larger district to represent. You will see, in my 
lists of unions, the enormous bodies which exist. They 
are quite unnecessary. Vast numbers of them do not 
attend except when there is something to vote for in 
the shape of an officer or probationer nurse they want 
elected, or something of that sort, and if you would 
reform the areas in that direction, I am exceedingly 
with you on that point ; but I think the Poor Law ought 
to be an ad hoc body; the administration of the Poor 
Law ought to be done by people elected for the purpose. 


6907. The larger the area the easier becomes the 
classification of paupers?—Yes, but then you may 
classify a person out of his home surroundings ; you 
would put him somewhere where he could not havea 
visit from anybody. That is the local objection. 


6908. That local feeling prevails strongly ?—I think so. 
It is certainly a very strong one on paper. 


6909. It would prevail, I suppose, more in the rural 
districts than it would in the urban ?—Yes. 


6910. Any very drastic change of boundaries or areas 
would meet, in your judgment, with a good deal of 
local opposition ?—You cannot alter any area in 
England without the most extraordinary hostility on 
the part of the people. I have held local inquiries, and 
it is as much as your life is worth sometimes to suggest 
any alteration. If one union wants to get a parish there 
is always a public inquiry, witnesses and speeches, and 
they blow off steam until really you do not understand 
the English love of parochialism until you hold an inquiry 
of that sort. There was nearly a free fight in Suffolk 
when I held an inquiry once, owing to the local feeling. 


6911. Now we pass on to friendly societies. I think 
we have had your opinion upon the generally beneficent 
effect they exercise. You make a suggestion here that 
the establishment of sick and benefit societies for women 
might be encouraged and extended. Are there any 
societies now that are engaged in the work of helping or 
insuring women ?—Yes, I believe there are. It is a slowly 
growing movement, but it does exist. My attention 
was called to it first by the extraordinary excess of female 
pauperism as compared with male. You will find in 
every classification of sex that the female paupers are 
very much in excess of the male paupers. 


6912. In agricultural as well as in urban districts ?— 
I think as a rule you will find it. That is my experience. 
It has always struck me that that must be one of the 
reasons ; that the friendly society movement has really 
not touched women, except during the last decade, I 
believe. The domestic servant ought, above all classes, 
to put by something out of her wages; but you very 
seldom hear of a domestic servant who puts by anything 
in a friendly society; yet they are the class who ought 
to do it, because they very often come on the rates after- 
wards. 

6913. Coming to page 14 of your Memorandum, you 
show the proportion of pauperism to the estimated 
population in union counties, and the number of in- 
dustrial and provident societies and friendly societies in 
each union county. Yorkshire, with the single exception 
of Middlesex, comes out, upon that basis, at the top of 
the list ?—Lancashire, I think, must be given the palm. 


6914. (Mr. Lansbury.) Does this include trade unions 
and co-operative societies ?—No, not trade unions. I 
must say that this is really a very amateur statistical 
attempt; I do not want to put it as anything more 
than a private examination of my own. I got the figures 
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out of our own Blue Book forthe ratios, and the others I 
have got out of the County Returns of the Friendly 
Societies and Provident Societies: which are published 
by the Registrar. They ought to be revised and corrected, 
but I put them in really only as a suggestion. 


6915. (Chairmizn.) In this table, Yorkshire, taking 
the ratio per thousand of all paupers, comes out best 
of any county, except Middlesex ?—Yes, according to 
pauperism. I was thinking of friendly societies. As 


to pauperism, I quite agree we are the lowest, except 
Middlesex. 


6916. Middlesex,—the county which stands ahead of 
Yorkshire in this respect, is we know a county in which 
there has been an enormous influx of population in recent 
years ?—Yes. 


6917. And that influx of population has very materially 
altered and diminished the ratio of pauperism to popula- 
tion. Assuming that your premises are sound, it would 
follow that these industrial, provident and friendly socie- 
ties have, according to this table, generally a very benefi- 
cent effect. in checking pauperism ?—I think so, and you 
will find them nearly always existing in great industrial 
centres. 


6918. Now we come to the administration of out-door 
relief. I think you advocate the system of Rotation 
Committees 7?—Yes. 


6919. Is the oui-door relief, in most of your large unions, 
administered on that system ?—You will find in the large 
sheet I give at the end exactly the numbers that there are, 
and the relief in practice. Under the head of Query 2, if 


EVIDENCE : 


6925. The relief there was adequate, because the people 
were in a condition of comfort ?—Certainly. There were 
several houses which were exceedingly well furnished, and 
with more room than they wanted. ‘They said they had. 
their son or daughter come and stay with them. 


6926. In York, at any rate, you visited a number of 
houses where the inmates were in considerable if not great 
destitution ?—Dire poverty. 


6927. And the amount of relief administered, as I under- 
stand from your account, was hardly sufficient to enable 
those to whom it was given to make adequate provision for 
themselves ?—I give the details, and itis obvious. Those 
were cases I absolutely visited myself. 


6928. Therefore, the inspector has to deal with practi- 
cally every form of relief nominally given under the same 
head, but prompted by different motives, and resulting 
in establishing quite different conditions ?—Certainly ; but 
it is very seldom that the inspector does these sort of 
things. We have not time to go and inspect the homes of 
the poor. 


6929. I am not criticising that ?—But I should like to 
say that, if we had time to do it, we could do a great 
more good and should know more than we do about the 
condition of the people. 


693). Would not there be some advantage if more uni- Adoption of 
form rules were drawn up for the administration of out- rules for 
door relief ?—You can very easily draw up a set of rules, 2dminister- 


- but you cannot get the guardians to keep them, as arule. ing out-relief. 


That is the trouble. There are numbers of them have 
drawn up rules, but I do not think there is one in 100 that 


you run your eye down there, you will see how very few keep them. ‘They hate keeping rules. I quite admit it 
of them do rotate. There are only six. is a good thing to have rules, because they give a chance 

to a man who has fixed views upon the principle of poor 
law administration, and hecan perhaps allude to them; 
but I am afraid, as a rule, you want to educate boards, of 
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general that you should have an assistant inspector under you ? 
—Generally speaking. I want an assistant inspector now, 
because I have 144 institutions to inspect every year, 
besides attending boards of guardians. My time at the 
present moment is very largely taken up with inspecting 
children’s homes, rate-supported homes, of the guardians 
with from eight to fifteen children in them. I have fifty 
or sixty ofthose. With allsubmission, without desiring to 
be egotistical, I think that I could be better employed in 
higher work than in going and investigating small homes 
of that description. I should like to devote my time a 
great deal more to the supervision of out-door relief, which 
is a great national problem. An assistant inspector, or a 
lady inspector, could do thes* homes just as well, or better, 
than I could, and I should be liberated for more pressing 
or important work. That is as regards myself. It is a 
very long job, going round twenty homes in one town. 
You have to take two or three days to do it, because you 
have to do it in two particular hours, if you want to see 
the children ;. in the dinner hour, or at tea-time. There- 
fore, I say it is economic waste to have me doing that 
sort of work. 


6921. Have you found that you have been able, by your 
presence at the meetings where outdoor relief is being dis- 
cussed or cases considered, to influence the guardians ?— 
We are not supposed to influence actual cases, and J never 
do intervene until the case is over. The inspector is not 
supposed to interfere, and really it is the guardians’ duty 
and responsibility to decide cases of relief and to give 
what ought to be given. But very often, when a case is 
done, I say: “‘ Well, I do not think that was right, and I 
will tell you why,” and I state the other point of view, and 
I have found sometimes that that is a useful intervention. 


6922. In this report you give two illustrations 
further on as to different methods of giving outdoor re- 
lief. One was in the rural district of Pocklington, and 
the other was in the combined union of York. There 
seems, from reading these two different methods of dis- 
tribution, to be little in common, either as regarc's the idea 
on which relief was given, or in the result obtained. In 
Pocklington the relief seemed to ke given more in the shape 
of an old-age pension ?—That 's the way it worked out. 


6923. And the houses that you visited did not show 
signs of destitution ?—They were exactly the same as 
ordinary labourers’ dwellings. 


6924. Were most of the occupants of those houses 
labourers ?—Nearly all agricultural labourers. 


guardians before you give them rules and regulations to 

goby. That isa very invidious thing to have to say, but 

it is true of many guardians. When they come on the 

board they are not acquainted either with the history of 

poor law or the principles of Poor Law administration or 

the methods of relieving. 'They do learn; and very often 

become excellent administrators. - 
6931. (Mr. Gardiner.) They learn it at the expense 

of the ratepayers, do not they ?—Naturally. We do not 

mind their doing that, because they are volunteers, and 

that is part of the way we pay their salaries, I suppose. 
6932. (Chairman.) The appointment of additional re- Beneficial 

lieving officers seems generally to bear satisfactory results of 


results ?—Yes, I have never known a case where it did epoca 
not have a satisfactory result. relieving 


* 6933. And the relief to the rates fully compensates, Officers. 
in most cases, for the increased charge of the salary ?— 
That is my experience. The suggestion I want to make Proposed 

is about an absolutely new officer. I think there ought to inspectors of - 
be in every union an inspector of out-relief, whose simple oUt-relief. : 
business would be to cross-visit in every union in my district, 

or in any inspector’s district, and to report to me upon the 

books of the officer and the character of the officer, upon ; 
the practice of the officer, and upon the methods of f 
relief and the administration of relief, pay-stations, and 
all the rest of it. Upon that information I could go to 
the boards of guardians and advise them in a way which 
it is absolutely impossible for me to do now without that 
detailed knowledge, which 1 have not time to get, and 
the getting of which ought not to be put upon the in- 
spector, because it would take up the whole of his time. 
This officer I say is urgently needed at the present day, 
in order to bring some kind of supervision, close and 
personal supervision, upon the relieving stafis of the 
country. As a rule, a rural relieving officer is absolutely 
under no supervision whatever. The guardians may 
have supervision to a certain extent, general super- 
vision, but they do not supervise, and we are absolutely 
out of touch with the details of out-relief in the country. 
That is the point I want to make strongly before this 
Commission; and until you get in close touch with the 
details of out-door relief, it will always be in the air; we 
do not know what is going on. 


6934. This assistant would be your eyes and ears as 
regards out-door relief ?—Yes. 

6935. Now we come to old-age statistics. The figures _ 
you give are interesting, and they show, as I think has 
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before been stated, that the number of aged persons is 
very much larger in the rural than in the purely urban 
districts ?—That is so. 


6936. I pass on now to paragraph 78. It has been 
urged upon us by other inspectors that the guardians 
should have power to compulsorily remove to the work- 
house aged persons who are unable to take care of them- 
selves or live in filthy and insanitary conditions. Do 


-you agree with that ?—Yes, I do. They no doubt are 


exceptional cases, but they are nearly always cases which 
give a great deal of trouble and anxiety to the guardians. 


6937. I think the various other suggestions you have 
made carry their reasoning with them. Have you 
anything to say in addition to what is contained in your 
memorandum with regard to the working of the children’s 
homes ? It seems to me the various systems, the cottage, 
scattered, and grouped, all give satisfactory results 7?—I 
do not think you can say of any system that one is very 
much better than the other, except upon this particular 
point, capital expenditure. I think that th> scattered 
homes system has the advantage over all the others that 
there is less capital expenditure. If we are gcing to 
have any progressive and continuous decrease, of child- 
hood pauperism, and if all the philanthropic and educa- 
tional agencies of this country are going to work any 
good at all, it. will be in the direction of improving the 
conditions: of child-life and lessening the chance of their 


“becoming paupers. If that, is so, in process of time, this 


‘vast capital expenditure on children’s homes and. grouped 
cottage homes will be, to a certain extent, thrown away. 


If we want to depauperise all the children of the country, 


and can: do. so to a large extent, to that, extent. these 


’ homes. will be wasted money, ,unless. you, can use them 
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for other. purposes.. That was the argument I used a 


few. years.ago.in.the Ecclesall Bierlow . Union, near 
‘Sheffield, when they decided to go in for grouped. cottage 


homes. I warned.them it would be a very costly thing. 
It: has been, because, when you go into the grouped 
cottage home system, you are always going to haye a 
large and increasing expenditure ;, the staff is very, big, 


-and it becomes institutional, and it is very: difficult to. curb 


the institutionalism. of grouped children’s homes... All the 
officers.seem to think that..some other person has.got, to 
do‘some other part of the business, andthe staff increases, 
and the wages and. salaries; increase;. therefore, I say 
that. the scattered. home system is manifestly the most 
economical.. I am in. favour of it also because I think 
the home life is, on the whole, better, although they 
perhaps do not get the same. good industrial training. 
Those are my views on the children’s homes question. 


_ 6938. I think we have dealt with the. Pocklington 
outdoor relief ?—I have a map of Pocklington which 
shows you exactly the journeys that are taken, if you 
like to have it for reference. I have shown the journeys 
of the relieving officer, which can be traced from my 
evidence, to show that it is possible for a man to go 
to the home of every one of his people and pay the money. 
It is possiblé; it is a great trouble, but it can be done. 
There is the workhouse exactly in the middle of the 
‘union. It is a very large acreage, and. these lines are 
the journeys he takes in and out.. He does it allina 
week. 


6939. (Sir Henry Robinson.) How many relieving 


“officers are there there ?—One. 
.. 6940. (Mr: Russell Wakefield.) What is the extent in 


miles across ?—There is no across ; he always starts from 
the middle. ' 


6941. (Mr. Lansbury.) How many cases are there ?— 
I cannot tell you. I took this union. because it was 
-well administered and the relieving officer. was a good one, 
and the whole thing lent itself to a description. I thought 
if you followed the way in which this rural union was 
done you would know really exactly how a typical union 
was worked, and with what. officers. 


6942. (Chairman.) Is the principle which governs the 
distribution of outdoor relief in Pocklington also in 
force in other unions ?—I think so. That is very 
typical of a purely rural constituency. Most of the 
men are old agricultural labourers, and the farmers 
are getting old-age pensions for their employés at the 


‘expense of the ratepayers. ‘That is what it comes to. 
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6943. There are full accounts given of the various yr, Philip 
systems of administration of Sheffield and Bradford. Henry 
We now come to charities and the Poor Law. There Sagenal. 
are three districts where there are large charities: York, 
Hull, and Beverley. The endowed charities in York, 26 Mar. 1906. 
you think, have attracted pauperism there ?—I think . 7. 
so. It is only an opinion, but that is my belief. 

6944. Though the system of Poor Law administration 
in York seems to be faulty, the result, if we test it by 
pauperism to population, is not very unsatisfactory. 
I see that York is half way down your list of unions ?—~ 
Yes. 

6945. Would you call York a very poor place ?—I 
call it a very pauperised place. There is a market there, 
the largest cattle market in England, and that means 
a great deal of casual labour about the market. There 
is a considerable population that practically lives upon 
what they can earn at the market, just looking after 
the cattle and driving cattle backwards and forwards 
in the districts or from the station, and so on. ‘There is 
a vast amount of casual labour of that sort, and it is 
the lowest class, and very badly paid. 

6946. What other occupations are there that absorb 
any amount of casual labour in York ?—I do not think 
there is mach other casual labour absorbed. There is 
agricultural labour; there are women who go out and 
work in the districts, and men too. There is agricul- 
tural female labour of that kind all through the Hast 
Riding. They get from ls. 6d. to 23. a day. 

6947. They work in the fields ?— Yes. There. is..a 
great deal of female labour in the fields in-the East Riding, 
but the majority of the labour in York is.in Rowntree’s 
Chocolate Works, the North Eastern Railway Engineering 
Works (which are now being moved. away, I believe), 
and there is laundry work; but there.is not very much 
industrial life in York. It is, the concentration of the 
poor. I brought this map to give the Commission exactly 
my idea of what. the fault in the York Union is. There 
are forty constituencies in that, and each. of them has a 
member. I have marked on the map the amount of 
relief going into each district for a quarter, and the 
number of electors for each district. It might interest 
the Commission to study that. It is really a compendium 
of my views about the unsatisfactory state of the areas 
of the boards. (Handedin. For table showing chief 
particulars contained in the map see Appendix Vol I. 
(A), No. XV. (M).) 

6948. What do those figures show: that the representa- Dj.aqvan- 
tive of each district has made a struggle to get what tages of small 
they thought was their fair proportion ?— No, what I electorate 
mean is: there are too many guardians. There is a fora _ 
guardian elected by 200 or 250 people. He becomes guardian. 
the almoner of a small district. It is a personal matter. 

He is the man to go to, and they do go to him and have 

always gone to him, as you know by my account of it. 

_ 6949. (Mr. Loch.) He also makes the inquiries, does he Goartiane 
not ?— Yes, in many cases. catearne 

6950. So that you have that double position of the official 

guardian so elected being also quasi relieving officer ?— relieving 
Certainly, and they prided themselves on it. They used to officers. 
say it is the best possible system ; no other system like it. 
There is one particular district marked there which 
has an enormous amount; it is the worst slum in York: 
Hungate. Vast sums of money pour into that. place, 
with the worst class of recipients. I say, break York 
up into wards, and let four wards elect four | or 
five people, and you would reform the administration 
of the Poor Law right away. 

6951. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say with Qyarities at 
regard to how the charities of Hull and Beverley are York, 
administered ?—Tbat was hardly on charities. I think 
the charities of York have intensified the whole pau- 
perism of the place: each parish has got its own charities. 

6952. It is a combination of the two ?—The two are 
interlocked in such a way that you could not rescue that 
population from pauperism unless you got the Charity 
Commission to work to recast the whole of the charities, 
pool them, and make old-age pensions; then you would 
do. something. 

6953. Coming to. paragraph 176, in which you say, EM f 
** Amongst other contributing causes to the increase of Me Che ‘in’ 
outdoor relief was the circular of 1900”; that circular, aaa tate . 
you think, has been a good deal misunderstood ?—Yes, 
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6954. The object, I understand, was to call the atten- 
tion of guardians to the necessity, in certain cases, of 
giving adequate relief in outdoor cases. It has been 
interpreted as advocating a general extension of outdoor 

* relief ?—Certainly. I think it has altered the general 


- standard of everything and everybody. That has been 


Effect on 
pauperism 
of work- 
men’s Com- 
pensation 
Acts. 


Attitude 
of the poor 
towards in- 
and out- 
relief. 


the result. 


6955. The standard of outdoor relief has gone up ?— 
I think so, and in some cases I think rightly. For instance, 
children were given a very poor pittance, so much a child. 
I think that has been improved, but certainly the argu- 
ment has been over and over again: ‘‘ Well, the Local 
Government Board have told us to do this.” That is 
the sort of generalisation. Then you have got to get 
up and explain to them it was no such thing. You have 
the circular in your pocket always, and you quote the 
classes for which it was formed; but it has no effect. 


6956. Did the system of outdoor relief in Pocklington 
prevail there before 1900 ?—I do not think there has 
been very much difference. They may have raised the 
amount by 1s., probably they have. 


6957. From the various inspectors who have come 
before us we have obtained opinions as regards what is the 
impression concerning the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. There seems to be an impression in certain quarters 
that that Act has resulted in workmen being discharged 
at an earlier period than before. Have you heard any- 
thing on that point ?—It is a very common remark 
that the Employers’ Liability Act is responsible for a 
considerable amount of the middle-age pauperism. 
There are men who have something the matter with them, 
who are not really efficient, who have a screw loose, or are 
lazy, perhaps, or bad workmen; and then they say: 
“Oh, well, the master has got rid of him for fear he might 
come under the Employers’ Liability Act.” I have 
heard that over and over again, but I have no specific 
evidence to prove it. 


6958. Does that idea at all prevail in the minds of 
guardians ?—Yes, in the minds of guardians and relieving 
officers, and I would take their evidence as more impor- 
tant. I should recommend you to get relieving officers 
as witnesses upon that point, because they must know 
better than we can. 


6959. You think it is not merely the allegation of the 
men, but you think there may be some substance in it ? 
—I think it stands to reason. I think it is a probable 
thing. On the doctrine of probabilities, if an employer 
has some men who are not satisfactory, who may become 
a possible expense to him by accident or injury in some 
way or other, if he is a hard man, with nothing but the 
cash idea in his head, is not it likely that he would say, 
‘Well, I shall replace this man with a more efficient 
person, and I will minimise my risks to that extent” ? 
I should say it would be a natural thing for the modern 
employer to do, who did not care anything about his 
work people, but his profit, and had no social bond between 
himself and his workmen. 


6960. The Act now applies to agricultural labourers, but 
only recently ; have you heard the same sort of allegation 
with regard to them ?—Nothing at present. 


6961. What is the result of your general experience ? 
—Do you think that there is less reluctance now to apply 
for poor relief amongst the wage-earning classes than 
there was before, and that the tendency, under pressure 
of public opinion, to make the institutional buildings 
more’ comfortable, and more up to what are supposed to 
be modern requirements, has increased the wish to be 
inside them 7—Taking outdoor relief first, as far as I can 
judge there is not any very great objection to asking 
for outdoor relief amongst certain classes; there will 
always be the aristocracy of the poor who will not do it, 
but I think there is an increasing number of people who 
consider that what with the old-age pension cry, and all 
that has been written, they have a right to some assist- 
ance from the rates. It is a very common thing to hear: 
‘‘T have paid rates for so many years and I have a right 
to relief’; there is not the smallest doubt about that, 
Then comes the question of the indoor relief and the 
comfort of it; I think that the loss of liberty as a rule 
is the thing which is most feared, and the hours which 
they have to keep; the regularity of everything is con- 
trary to an Englishman’s idea of freedom. They do not 
like that, and I do not think that mere comfort makes 


EVIDENCE : 


up for the fact that they are at home in their own homes 
and surrounded by the people they know, and have 
liberty to do practically what they like in most things. 
It is the small things of life which constitute real comfort, 
and as far as my experience goes, in the provinces at all 
events, I do not believe that the enhanced comfort has 
to a very great extent increased the indoor poor, There 
is only one union where the indoor poor bas increased by 
leaps and bounds, and that is Ecclesall. I do not know 
why, but actually they do not know what to do there: 
the people want to come in, and there is no doubt it is a 
very comfortable place. That is the only place I can lay 
my finger on. The vast majority of the comfort, of 
course, is in the sick wards, in the hospitals; and people 
go in now more than they used to, to be medically treated, 
No doubt there is that increase, but, generally speaking, 
I do not think that the class of people who go into the 
workhouse is very much attracted there. 


6962. Having regard to medical relief in the infirmaries, Deterrence 
is there a rather higher class of person applying for of medical 
those benefits under the poor law ?—I cannot very well Telief. 
judge about that; but I think what would keep the better 
class out is the distranchisement that is attached, and 
if you suspended the disfranchisement for going into 
the hospitals you would have them absolutely crowded 
up with everybody ; they would become State hospitals, 
as they really are, to a certain extent, now. I want 
to add too, that the Sheffield guardians, who have recently 
separated the administration of the sick wards from the 
main institution, have been very anxious indeed to 
try and get in the thin end of the wedge, and to abolish 
all disfranchisement for hospital treatment; and at 
Birmingham the revising barrister, I understand, has 
knocked it on the head, and they go in there and do 
not lose their votes. It is a legal question, and it is 
quite a controversial question ; and the Sheffield guardians 
very much want the Local Government Board to 
enable them to call their hospital by a name like “ St. 

Luke’s Hospital,’ or something of that sort. I was 
told this by one of the guardians ; they said if they did 
that they would get more people to come in and be treated. 7 
That is the reason why I say that if the disfranchisement 
were suspended I think you would have the medical 

wards and the surgical wards of all your poor-law hospitals 

crowded with people, and that you would then practi- : 
cally have established State hospitals. 


6963. (Mr. Booth.) In paragraphs 24, 25 and 26 of Returns of 
your memorandum you refer to the returns of outdoor pauperism 
paupers for the six months. You refer to the six received by 
months’ count as differing from the single day’s Spector. 
count, and you say there is no difficulty in getting the 
figures. Would you kindly say how they are got ?— 

They are kept by the relieving officer in his out-relief 
list. Every relieving officer is bound to keep it. 

6964. The information comes to you probably on the 
Form A that you refer to ?—No. 

6965. In what way does it come to you ?—It comes 
to me on a circular which I prepare from the form to 
which I allude, the form in the Order. I compile the 
form giving these classes, and he fills them up. 

6966. You are fairly satisfied of its correctness ?—It 
must be correct; it is exactly what is in the relieving: 
officer’s books. 

6967. The reason I ask is that we are told there is 
a great deal of difficulty in getting it. It is a piece of 
information we should like to have for the whole coun- 
try, but we are told it is difficult to get it correctly ?— 

There is absolutely no difficulty, it is there, the relieving 

officers have it all in their books. It is one of the things 

which every inspector ought to have; it is a mirror. This 
sheet which I give you is an absolute mirror of the 
pauperism of every district. . . 

6968. It is precisely what we want. The table of 
statistics (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XV (B)) mentioned. 
in paragraph 22, and the table of figures (See Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. XV. C-D) mentioned in paragraph 24, I . 
think you have prepared copies of, and will hand to the 
Commissioners ?7—Yes. 

6969. What is the Form A that you refer to ?—Form 
A is the form which is sent by the clerk of the guardians 
to the inspector every week. 

6970. You say “ Every morning I receive by post a 
certain number of weekly returns (Form A)” ?—Yes, 
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I have brought a few of them to show the Commission. 
They give the figures for the week of the indoor poor, 
classifying them according to adults, able-bodied, health, 
disabled, and so on, youths, boys, girls, infin's, and 
vagrants ; then the outdoor poor they classify as to male 
and female, and whether they are able-bodied; and 
there is a comparison with the same week of the former 
year, so that at a glance every week I can see exactly 
how the pauperism has moved for a year. 


6971. This is a return that is made by the guardians’ 
clerk to you ?—Yes; and also, I think, it is sent up to 
the Local Government Board. Sir Samuel Provis will 
probably be able to correct me. 


6972. The return you refer to in paragraph 24 is the 
number of outdoor paupers, exclusive of pauper lunatics, 
relieved during the half year, is it not ?—Yes. 


6973. The table of statistics referred to in paragraph 
22 you say contains the area in statute acres; present 
assessable value, population at the two last censuses, 
etc. ?—That is so. 


6974. Referring to the same subject, paragraph 58, 
you speak of the 60,331 inmates of the forty-six 
workhouses in your district: “This does not represent 
anything like the admissions into these workhouses for 
a half year, much less for a whole year.” Then you say, 
admissions would be of different individuals ?—-Yes, 
each individual. 


pene 6975. That is to say the total number of individuals 
Seatiot Y returned in six months, or still more in a year, greatly 
aupers. exceeds the one day’s count ?—Yes. 

6976. And your statistics referred to in paragraph 24 
would show to some extent what that is ?—Certainly, it 
would give the number of people who received outdoor 
relief in the West Riding for six months, which is a 
totally different thing from the count of one day. 

6977. But you have not the same figure for a whole 
year ?—No, because 1 only want to take this one half-year 
as a specimen. 

6978. Over the next six months’ count there wouid be a 
further increase to some extent ?—To some extent; the 
vast body of these outdoor paupers are permanent, 
therefore you only have the new cases which are coming 
on. 

6979. And the new cases would naturally be fewer in 
the second half year ?— Yes. 

6980. With regard to the greater number of women 
than men among the paupers, this is mainly in outdoor 

av relief, is it not ?—Yes. 
onditions 
ffecting 6981. Is there not to a certain extent the opposite 
aethod of | found in indoor relief ?—-That depends on the district ; 
elieving f curiously enough, the occupation of the people to a great 
Sa extent governs the sex of the inmates of the workhouses. 
exes. 6982. Are the women more naturally relieved outside 
reponder- the workhouse because they are more able to take care of 
nee of themselves ?—I could not say that. 
omen 
mong out- 6983. Can you account for the fact that the sex makes 


oor paupers. a difference in the mode of treatment, indoor or out ?— 
People are very unwilling to break up homes, you know, 
and they very often have children with them who help 
to support them. I[ cannot give you any reason at present 
why women should be paupers, except that they are not self- 
supporting so much as men. 


tateof + 6984. As to the general results for these two Ridings of 
auperism in ‘Yorkshire, we cannot help seeing that on the whole 


ae : they come out very well, compared with other districts in 
Oe Porkshise, England ?—Certainly they do. 
6985. The figures you give at page 14 show that ?—Yes, 
6986. Therefore, when you find fault here and there, 
you are testing them all on a higher standard, the standard 
of your own neighbourhood, rather than on the standard 
of all England ?—The standard is higher because the 
standard of the habits of the people is higher. 
A eet 6987. The table at page 14 shows that the counties in 
. which you were doing work of this sort before, Norfolk, 
e ia, Suffolk and Essex, are as distinctly at the top of the 


table, having the highest degree of pauperism, as the 
West Riding of Yorkshire is at the bottom?—Yes, I have had 
experience of both kinds of district, 
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6988. Therefore, you can very well compare a generally Mr. Philip 
pauperised district, such as Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, Henry 
with a generally very less pauperised district, such as  Bagenal. 
Yorkshire ?— Yes, I think I can. 


6989. The proportion of out-relief to in-relief is no higher 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex than it is in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Very much less relief is needed or given 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire than in these other 
counties you have heen connected with, but the proportion 
between the two methods of treatment remains the same ? 
It is the same all through the country, in my opinion. 
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6990. Not altogether ?—It is very much in that direction, 
is it not ? 

6991. The ratio of outdoor paupers for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire is 12°3 per 1,000, and in-door 6°7; roughly 
speaking, there are dovble the number of out-door that 
there are in-door. In Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex certainly 
the ratio is greater, but not so very much greater. Then 
if we take your other district, the East Riding of York- 
shire, there you have a still greater preponderance of 
out-door paupers, and yet even there, on the whole, 
the district is not highly pauperised ?—That is so. 

6992. 1 would like to ask you with regard to the general I: fluence of 
race characteristics, quite apart from industrial causes Tce on the 
or the administration of the Poor Law, is there not some tendency to 
connection between pauper habits and the race, that ed fagiys 
is to say, the North-countrymen are more independent- 
minded than the East or the South ?—I suppose they 
are by habit. I was told in Pocklington on that point, 
by the relieving officer, that there was a very distinct 
difference between the people who live on the Wolds and 
the people who live in the lower part; that the Wold 
men would die rather than ask for relief; they are a much 
more independent and hardier race. 


6993. The Wold is in the North ?—It is the range of 
hiils nearest the East Coast. 


$994. If you take the whole of the East Riding, the. 
tendency is to greater pauperism?—That is so. That is 
because there are more old people. 

6995. Solely ?—I think so. The old-age test is the 
same in all these; I do not think there is so very much 
difference in the race characteristics. The East Anglian 
is very much like the Yorkshireman to a certain extent ; 
he has not got the same education, and he is not so quick. 


6996. Apart from administration, you would attribute 
the difference to the larger proportion of old people, or to 
some indefinite question ?—I think it is an indefinite 
thing which is at the bottom of it, and the policy. 


6997. And the policy of administration ?—Certainly, 
it is guided by better brains, and also the knowledge 
of their own people. They know their own people pretty 
well. 


6998. Does not the greater difficulty of dealing with Density of 
the problem, that is to say, the greater mass of poverty and gee & 
the greater number of people in need, itself affect the ad- each: 
ministration of the poor law? You say that better brains Leese “ 
prevent it. Would not the same brains find that the policy 
needed was different where they had to deal wit. greater 
difficulties ?—I think the difficulties of poor law adminis- 
tration are identical all over the country, and it takes 
experience of the habits and customs of the people to 
deal properly with each case. I think that the better 
educated and more intelligent a board of guardians is 
the better the administration will be. The more dense 
the population is, the greater the pauperism; that is 
nearly always the case. Density of population brings 
pauperism. 

6999. That is not the case in comparing the East and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire ?—There is a greater number. 


7000. The dense population has the lower pauperism ?— 
If you take any particularly dense part: in York, the 
denser the population, the more pauperism. You may 
take a very large area and reduce your average, but if 
you can get particular parts, you find the more thickly 
they are on the ground the more pauperism there is. 


7001. (Chairman.) You were thinking of urban dis- 
tricts when you said “ densely populated” ?—I am now 
thinking of urban districts. 


7002. (Mr. Booth.) Comparing urban with rural, that 
would not be true ?—No, because it is not the same, 
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Then the old age question would come in; when you get 
into the towns there is not the same old age. 


7003. There is one curious little point in paragraph 
53. Is the comma put in the place it was intended 
to be; “The guardians as a rule meet once a fortnight 
at the workhouse of the union in rural districts and in 
towns, sometimes in offices away from the workhouse”? ? 
Should not the comma be after ‘ districts”? instead of 
after “ towns-” ?—It applies to both, as a matter of fact. 


7004. It is correct as it is ?—~They do meet at the work- 
house of the union in rural districts and in towns. 


7005. I thought it was a misprint ?—“‘ Sometimes in 
offices away from the workhouse ”’ does apply to towns 
altogether, not to rural districts. 


7006. (Mr. Nunn.) Your plans for increasing your own 
power in your district are three or four, as I understand 
them ; first of all you propose two sub-officers, one an 
inspector of outdoor relief, either a lady inspector of 
institutions or—— ?—I did not mean necessarily a lady 
inspector. 

7007. But an assistant inspector ?—I mentioned that 
a lady might perform the duty. There is an assistant 
inspector in Lancashire. 


7008. We have one in London who is a lady. With 
regard to the certificated schools, would you leave them 
rather in the hands of the assistant inspector ?—These 
certified homes as a rule are very small places with about 
twenty or twenty-five children in them. There are a few 
vig homes, such as the blind school at York and the deaf 
and dumb school in Sheffield. Those are large certifiea 
schools. I have only three or four of them, the others 
are the ones you mention. 

7009. An inspector of outdoor relief would not be, like a 
guperintendent of relieving officers to a union; he 
would’ be a much higher official appointed by the Local 
Government Board ?—I have not thought of the sort of 
man he would be, but he would be a sort of higher cross 
visitor. 

7010. He would be a more cultivated man than that, and 
take a wider view of things, I suppose ?—I should think 


-$0. 


7011, Did you also suggest smaller districts in addition 
to that, or do you think those would meet the pressure of 
work you have on hand ?—I do not want to say I am abso- 
lutely pressed with my work. I can do my work, but I 


-think the greater part of it is not done adequately. That 


-is what I mean. 


~Diffictl ties 
inhere. t in 
voluntary 
mature of 
guardians’ 
office, 


“Possibility of 
administering 
out-relief 

 magisterially. 


I do not wish to say I am overworked, 
but I think it is badly distributed. 


7012. You spoke of the education of guardians; have 
you thought of any scheme by which that might be 
effected besides their doing practical work ?—They are 
voluntary workers, and you cannot find fault with them 
and tell them they want this, that, and the other. I do 
not think there is anything that could be done. I think 
they are very anxious to do what is right. 


7013. Do you think they do it rather in the spirit of 
voluntary charity than in the spirit of magistrates who 
are administering the law ?—They certainly do not do it 
in the spirit of magistrates administering the law. That 
is the only thing I will say as to that. 


7014. Do you think a possible reform of the Poor Law 
might lie in the direction of administration ; that out- 
door relief ought to be administered by one or two persons 
in a magisterial capacity, leaving persons who want to 
distribute alms to do it in connection with charitable 


societies ?—It is not practicable, I think. 


Efficacy of 

rules as to 
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ment Board. 


71015. You do not think it would be practicable ?—No. 


7016. Why not ?—Because people would not have 
it; public opinion would be up in arms. All the boards 
would hold their fortnightly meetings, and they would be 
principally occupied in discussing this encroachment 
upon their liberties, and then all the daily papers would 
report the proceedings of the guardians for that occasion. 


7017. You spoke of rules made by boards of guardians 
being rules only, and they were not carried into practice 
very often. They make the rules, and in actual practice 
they tend to drop them. Supposing those were orders 
of the Local Government Board from which the relieving 
officer could not depart without coming across his 
auditor, then the rules would be ina totally different 
position, would:not they ?—Certainly they would. 
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7018. Whenever the guardians inclined to: drop a rule, 
the relieving officer would come up against him, and say 
he could not do it ?—Yes. 


7019. If a moderate set of rules were drawn up by the 
Local Government Board in that way, and became orders 
for the relieving officer, they would have a very much 
better chance of being carried out ?—Certainly. 


7020. It has been said that as soon as guardians dis- 
cover that a thing is actually sanctioned or imposed by 
the law, they fall in with it with quite surprising readiness. 
Has that been your experience amongst guardians ?— 
Yes; the clerk rules that they must do it. 


7021. With regard to the endowed charities, you Effect of 


spoke of the recoordination of the endowed charities by 


charities on 


the Charity Commissioners. You said, I think, that pauperism. 


the endowed charities in certain parts of your district 
were practically producing pauperism ?—That is my 
opinion. I do not give it as more than my opinion. 


7022. You have not traced the actual applications 
of persons in receipt of endowed charity to the guardians ? 
—No, I could not do that. 


7023. You think it comes of a slackening of the personal 
character of the recipients ?—Yes; I think the asking 
there is a habit of asking. toe 


‘ 


7024. I do not find in your report any account of any Co-operation 
methods of co-operation between charities and the between — 
guardians ?—I am a very strong advocate of that if it can Charities — 


be properly done, and there has been a movement in t 


Bradford: to. that effect, which I think it would be worth 
the while of the Commission to investigate,» ‘That is the 
Guild of Help. It is an attempt to graft the Elberfeld 
system on the existing Poor Law by communieativu 
with the-Poor. Law. ; 
' 7025. Do they inter-communicate by means -of ‘lists 
of relief ?—I do not know exactly what the method is; 
You have a member of the Bradford Board of Guardians 
here who could tell you all about it. 


7026. Have they marked any lines of .demarcation 
between the Poor Law and the charities ?—I think so. 


7027. And they tend. to observe them ?—They. are 
trying in that. direction. That is the object of the 
formation of the society. 


7028. You are not acquainted with any union in your 
district. where the guardians employ voluntary belpers to 
carry their outdoor relief ?—No; there is no such system. 


7029. Do any charity organisation societies in any 
part of your district take up cases from the board ?— 
Charity organisation in the provinces is not as efficient, 
I think, as it is in London. I do not wish to say any- 
thing ‘more. ; 


7030. With regard to the benefit’ societies, you have Benefit © 
not given us any tables in which the time element is an Societies. ~ 


important factor. You have not given us any tables by 
which we could get the mutual influence of the benefit 
societies’ formation, and the administration of the Poor 
Law in successive years ?—I had only a short time in 
which to prepare my evidence. I have had no opportunity 


‘of going into a question which would really require a very 
long investigation, and a great deal more attention and - 


ability than I have been able to give to it. 


7031. I suppose those figures might be traced if time 
were available to do it ?—I should think they might. I 
think there is a great deal that might be traced. 


7032. May I ask whether there are very few women’s 
benefit societies in Yorkshire. I understand that there 
are ?—There are a few. a 


7033. I think you said that women made far more 
application to the Poor Law than men ?—Yes. 


7034. I suppose that is due partly to the fact that there Causes of pl 
are more women than men ?—Partly,. and partly owing ponderance 
to the fact that the head of the house dies, or is injured Women 
or disabled, and so on, so that they are bound to apply. P@UPEeTs 


That is perhaps an answer I ought to have made to Mr. 
Booth. 

7035. Amongst the causes which have led to.a very much 
smaller development of the friendly society movement 
amongst women, have you been able to trace any in par- 
ticular such as that sick benefit is not se valuable to women 

-as'to men ?—No, of course the physical question comes 
in, and the actuarial calculations with regard to women’s’ 
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illness are much morecomplicated than they are in the male 
sex. That has been a great drawback up to the present 
time, but they are now working out the actuarial principle. 
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to mere routine and less important duties ?—Yes, that is Mr. Philip 
what it is. I know every part of the workhouse, and. all Henry 
the institutions, and. it-is very largely travelling. about Bagenal. 





from one to another of them. 


7036. Do you find women are more against insuring 26 5 ne 1906. 


and more given to saving than men ?—I have not had any 
actual experience. 


7050. (Mr. Lansbury.) On Mr. Booth’s table showing 
the percentage of pauperism to population, Driffield Conditions in 
stands at the top and Wharfedale at th> bottom; if you Driffield and 





ublication 7037. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) You laid considerable ; “tag 
‘Annual stress upon the importance of publicity in Poor Law ad- ©°™pare the number of people over sixty-five years of bs gens 
pet by ministration and said you would like all guardians to ®8¢ in the STEERS ve ban ie ad ee may the . 
nardians. his, 9 ieee ¢?—-  Pauperism in the one place is higher than in the other ?— 
Ree eae Re oe aay anna Lore Wharfedale is in the West Riding, with a large industrial 
: population as well as some rural population, and with a 
eet: ai aeees sR meee ler aa ge wea lot of wage-earners; but Driffield has a diminishing 
said it might be put orth Shah door but nobody ever POP ends ee ie _proral disiict, with \a large 
reads what is put on the church door ?—You could send meee oe Ee ; 
it to the newspapers, and they would make a feature of it. 1051. So that you would not attribute the large 
If the clerk were worth anything he would go tothe editor @Mmount of pauperism in Driffield to bad administration ? 
and say—‘ Here is something you must make a feature —No. I think on the whole that the Driffield people ad- 
0f.”2 . : minister very much on the lines of the Pocklington 
ange OR crs by te BRO aa Oo ee Papenly adopted by he Pati at eed any : ge i a 
names 0 akefield Union of publishing the name of every pauper ? : ‘ . . 
uupers. Wer Pita 6 Ge ‘a en Bod oe It is done a : ae d find with the Driffield people. Driffield is on all fours 
, ery & 8: really with Pocklington. 
many unions, I think. fA : ee : 
Fect of 7040. With ave toh al eh -Yoeok 7052. Then it is not a question of bad administration 


‘eap lodging whether one may gather from your remarks on the lodging- 

uses on houses, that the setting up of these places does increase 

uperism. pauperism in the neighbourhood; a Rowton House, or 

anything of that kind ?—I should be sorry to give any 

opinion upon that, because I have not really the necessary 

“ experience. The probabilities seem to me very much in 
that direction, because I show the extraordinary cheap- 
ness of the living. The shelter and living attracts a 
destitute and houseless and homeless class who do not 
want a house and do not want.a home, who can get a larger 
margin for their personal indulgence by living in a lodging- 
house than in any other place. It seems to me that it 
stands to reason that it would be so. That is all. 


7041. With regard to the action of the friendly societies 
at Huddersfield, have you been able to discover in any way 
whether it was rather for ensuring adequate relief to ex- 
isting cases than to extending the number of cases to 
which out relief was granted which caused them to act ?— 
I am not dealing with motives at all; I am dealing with 
the actual facts. I find that the number of persons has 
enormously increased, and the number of unsatisfactory 
cases has increased. ‘That is all I have dealt with. 

frequency 


tripartite 7042. I believe in all your unions there is not one single 
tirement of C®8e where one-third of the guardians retire every year ?— 
ardians. [donot know of any case ; there is a general election. 


7043. That being left to the guardians, naturally 
enough, as arule, they would desire to be all in for three 
years ?—Yes. 

7044. Itisnot anatural thing that they should generally 
adopt the other plan ?—They would probably say it 
spoiled the game if they did it the other way. . 

7045. You say you would not like the duties of guardians 
transferred to either county or borough councils ?—Cer- 
tainly not. ) 55 


nit aS 


fect of 
ansfer to 
unty 
uncil of 
or Law 
ministra- 7047. Would not you be more likely to get a better class 
e 2 of administrator of Poor Law relief if it were in the hands 
of the county council ?7—No, I do not think you would a 
bit. I do not meet very many county councillors, but 
some of the guardians I meet are county councillors, 
and I do not think there is very much difference, perhaps. 


7048. In paragraph 176, you quote from a speech 
by Lord Beauchamp in 1897 at a Poor Law Confer- 
ence for the West Midland District.. That which you quote 
from him is in perfect agreement, is it not, with Mr. Chap- 
lin’s circular. “‘ Maintaining not only the bare existence, 
but the respectability of the aged, infirm and orphaned 
poor rather than the repression of the rogue and 
vagabond.” There is nothing inconsistent with Mr. 
Chaplin’s circular in that statement, is there ?—I suppose 
you might say so. 


7049. In regard to your duties, I rather gathered that 
one might sum up what you think about it in this way ; 
that you are obliged now to give a larger amount of time 


7046. But at the same time you feel strongly that you 
do:not now get as high a class of guardians as you would 
like ?—One always:likes to get the best people to do this 
work. » 


ount of 
pector’s 
tine work. 


there as against Wharfedale’s better administratiun ?— 
You cannot compare the two districts; Wharfedale and 
Driffield have nothing in common, I think. 


7053. You are also comparing Pontefract and Barns- Ses: in 
ley, but are they comparable ?—Yes; and they arev! ontefract 
: and Barnsley 
comparable in a very remarkable way, because they Unions 
are both districts with a great deal of mining, in fact, ; 
mining you may say is one of the greatest industries 
in both. 


7054. Even there I think you will find there is a larger - 
number of old people in the one place than in the other; 
it is not a large number in itself, but it works out to 
9 per 1,000 more in a smaller population ?—Barnsley 
is 1-6 in pauperism. 


7055. And 49 per 1,000 over sixty years of age, where- 
as Pontefract is 3:1 and 58 per 1,000 respectively ?— 
I think the two unions are very comparable. 


7056. But in the one place there is bad administra- 
tion ?—I think that the Barnsley administration is. 
more definite ; I think they stick to their policy more 
strictly. Undoubtedly in Pontefract until quite recently 
when they reformed their administration—they now 
work in committees which rotate—they have in my view 
been rather lax. 


7057. Do you think they are getting better now :— 
I do. 


7058. Do you agree with committees ?—I do agree 
with committees, properly guarded by rotation. 


--7059. Then take Bradford: Bradford has a pauper Analysis of 
population of 65 per 1,000 over sixty years of age, and Bradtord 
the number of people who are in receipt of relief there PAUPETISM. 
under sixty years of age is rather large, is it not, namely, 

56 per 1,000? I see 28 per cent. of the paupers are 

children who are under sixteen, and 28 per cent. are 

paupers from sixteen to sixty. Would that not mean 

that the large number there under sixty would be made 

up in the main of widows and their children ?—I have 

got my own analysis, which gives the exact details, 

and I prefer to deal with what I know. I can give you 

exactly what Bradford is. There were on the books 

117 widows and 275 children dependent on them in 

the half year ended Lady Day, 1905. If you keep your 

left hand on this section of the table and follow it up, 

you will see all the classes which are dealt with. There 

is first the old age section and the permanent disability 

section, then the section for destitution caused by death. 

and absence or desertion of husband or father. You 

will see there are 117 widows and 275 children depen- 

dent upon them, and nine unmarried mothers. 


7060. That is another point I wanted to get out, 
namely, that out of that number of women and children 
there are only nine mothers of illegitimate children ?—If 
you look all along the line, you will see that on the whole 
there are very few. 


7061. You say that in your memorandum, do you 
not ?—Yes, - 





i 
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Mr. Philip 7062. 106 is the total for the district apparently ?— 

Henry Yes, for the whole district there are 106 unmarried 
Bagenal. mothers. Of course there are unmarried mothers who 
do not come under the Poor Law; this only gives those 
who do come under the Poor Law. 


7063. And that is what we are concerned with just 
now. Turning to the next section, adult males relieved 
on account of their own sickness, that number is swelled 
up, is it not, by their wives and dependents, lower down ? 
—Yes. 


Absence of 7064. So that the bulk of all that relief is formed 

able-bodied purely of aged people, widows, children, and sick persons, 

ade and there are practically no able-bodied men there at 
all ?—That is so. 


The scientific 7065. You say in another part of your memorandum 
theory of that guardians do not pay much attention to scientific 
daar ete methods of relief; would you mind telling us what you 
practical tY consider scientific methods of relief ?—I have here the 
model rules for the administration of out-relief which 
' were drafted by the Yorkshire Poor Law Officers’ Associa- 
tion. That is a body of men containing experts—re- 
lieving officers largely, and clerks. They ought to know 
what exact scientific principles are with regard to the 
administration of relief. I do not mean to say that this 
is a perfect thing, but it is an effort to bring together the 
results of the experience of men who are practically 
engaged in Poor Law administration. That is what i 
should call scientific methods of administration—science 

with practice. 
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7066. Only we have not seen how that which is put 
down on paper can be acted upon ?—I quite agree that 
theory and practice are very different. 


7067. You agree, I suppose, that you can discriminate 
between cases ?—Yes, I think you can. 


7068. And you can test the deserving and the un- 
deserving ?—I think so. 


7069. How would you test a deserving case ?—You 
cannot test anything without knowledge. The essence 
of scientific administration is knowledge—the knowledge 
of each case, and the knowledge of each person connected 
with the case, and the knowledge of hislife. A biological 
study of the family or the person in question is really 
what it comes to—the knowledge of his life and his 
habits and his point of view. Information ought to be 
forthcoming on all those heads, I think, in the case of a 
man who claims to be supported by the State. 


7070. I am not querying whether it ought or ought 
not; I am only asking you whether you think that any 
board of guardians, not the present, but any other 
board that could be set up, is capable of doing all that ?— 
That is another question. You asked me my definition 
of scientific administration, and I have given it to you. 
Whether the people who are set in authority have suffi- 
cient ability or will to carry it out is another question. 


7071. It may be my density, but you have only told 
us that it is science in practice, and I have not seen how 
that is reduced to any sort of rules in practice ?—That 
is So. 

7072. You have not told the Commission how you 
propose to carry out scientific methods, or what are 
scientific methods; that is really what I want to get 
at ?—I suggest you should read these rules for granting 
outdoor relief, or the rules used in any of the well- 
administered unions where they use regulations. The 
Manchester rules were I think the first drafted ; Ipswich 
has another excellent set of rules. You will get that 
information from those. I can put these model rules in, 
as an interesting contribution to the solution of the 
great problems of relief. (Handed in. See Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. XV (N).) 

7073. You do think that it is possible to discriminate 
in cases ?—Yes. 

The criteria 7074. Then what do you consider the test of good 
of goodand administration ?—The test of good adminstration I 


bad adminis- should think was the percentage of pauperism to popula- 
tration. tion. 


7075. But you have already told us that that varies 
because of the conditions ?—Yes, and you know what 
those conditions are; or a well infopmed person can find 
them out. 


7076. Your idea is, that a board is not necessarily a 
badly administered one, because it gives a large quantity 
of outdoor relief ?—I should want to know a great deal 
more about it than that before I gave an answer. 


7077. You know about your own two districts, do 
you not ?—Yes, I do. 


7078. They both give a good deal of outdoor relief, 
I think ?—Yes, they do. I think there is hardly a union 
that could not improve its methods. 


7079. On the average would you consider them well- 
administered ?—I think that the Yorkshire boards are 
very much better administered, as a rule, than the boards 
I was acquainted with in the eastern district. There is 
more care and attention to details given, which is of the 
essence of good administration. 


7080. Only that does not mean, does it, if it is merely 
abolishing out-door relief? That is the point I want to 
get at, whether a board can administer the Poor Law 
properly and efficiently, and also give outdoor relief ?— 
The answer to that is that between 60 and 70 per cent. of 
the relief of the country is at present given in outdoor 
relief. 


7081. That is not the answer to it at all; because I 
might answer, as is answered, that they are not administer- 
ing it properly, and that that is the reason we have so 
much pauperism ?—It might be reduced by 25 per cent., 
I have no doubt, by a proper staff of relieving officers. 


7082. You will excuse me, but the only point I want to Deductions 
get out from you is whether there are any of the Boards to be draw1 
in the Yorkshire district who are giving outdoor relief, fom 


but are in your judgment administering the poor law tga 
in an efficient manner ?—Of course there are. secon al 


7083. In a table on page 3 of your memorandum you by increase 
show the percentages of outdoor relief; I see that in i-relief. 
1881 it was 82:3, and in 1905 it was 72°8, showing a — 
decrease of about 10 per cent., and yet the persons relieved 
indoor had increased from 7,000 to 13,000 ?—Yes, that is 
SO. 


7084. 'Then I take it you will not agree with the argument 
that the lessening of outdoor relief also lessens indoor 
relief ?—I have found that the case very frequently. 


7085. I am putting that to you on these figures ?—If 
you take these figures as conclusive, perhaps you could 
argue that; but I do not think that it would hold water. 


7086. What are we to gather from these figures ?—You 
are to gather exactly what they show—that there has 
been a certain large increase in indoor relief, which 
is mainly, I have no doubt, in the sick, owing to the in- 
creased and improved hospital accommodation. The 
sick are better looked after and better treated now. ‘That 
is one conclusion I should come to as explaining the 
indoor increase. Then you get an increase also in the 
outdoor from 33,000 to 35,000; I fancy that is mainly 
owing to the distress arising from want of employment 
in the last few years. There is not a very great difference 
between the 1905 and the 1881 figures. 


7087. I am taking the percentages rather ?—Percentages 
are misleading, sometimes. 


7088. But do you say that they are all right; because 
they, of course, tell us just the same as any set of figures 
that comes before us where we get percentages given us ?— 
I see your point. You want to controvert the general 
theory that if you reduce oat-relief you will, side by side, 
reduce the recipients of indoor relief ? 


7089. I want to know what your figures here (which 
I do not want to use one way or the other) really mean ; 
it struck me that they tell against that well-accepted 
theory ?—You are taking tho bulk of a whole district, 


and not individual cases. 4 
7090. Still, after all, the average is what you should 
judge a district by, I shovJd think. Turning to the & 


cost of indoor pauperism in these two districts, I see that 
has gone up pretty considerably ?—Yes, it has. 


7091. And the increase has been in the main on the 
indoor ?—Yes. “a 
7092. Do you put that to the improvement in the 
accommodation for the sick ?—Partly to that, but there 
has been improvement all round. There have been 
great building extensions, as you will see by the list at 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. oon 


the end of my memorandum. That list shows, I think, 
on the face of it, that there have been very great ex- 
pansions of the buildings, and many general structural 
alterations in workhouses in Yorkshire during the last 
twenty years. 


7107. Turning now to the women, your view is that Mr. Philip 
more women should come into friendly societies, yet Henry 
you have already said this morning that there are a Bagenal. 
variety of reasons why they do not. Is it not the fact aren 2 
that the large bulk of those women who become charge- 25 Mar. 1906. 
able in any way are widows or aged people ?—Yes, no pag, 


ause and 7093. You might look to the table on page 4 of your ; ne fi 
ustification memorandum; you will see a little clearer there what I cote rts large proportion of them would be. societies 
fincreased mean about percentages. The West Riding percentages 7108. I think, therefore, a friendly society would not for women. 
pst of relief... rather extraordinary as shown there. You show Come in quite with a woman at home ; there are a variety 

there that the increase in the population is 25°9 per cent., of reasons such as children and that sort of thing ?— 


in the out-door relief 6 per cent., and in the ‘indoor 
relief 83°9 per cent, with a total increase, in and out, 
of 19°8 per cent. You put the expenditure down to the 
better class of buildings that are now put up, I think ?— 
Yes, certainly; and as I said in another part of my 
evidence, it is also owing to the increased cost of neces- 
saries, such as coal and all the great articles of consump- 
tion. 


7094. The prices of the articles consumed have distinctly 
increased ?—Yes, they have. 


7095. Do you think that the guardians who have been 
spending those large sums of money have spent them 
wisely on the whole ?—Yes, I think so. The Yorkshire- 
man always thinks before he spends,and he thinks a good 
deal, and he takes vncommonly good care that he gets 
value for his money. As you may have seen lately, 
they have been building because prices were low and 
labour was cheap. They have got their buildings put up 
at 25 per cent. less than they could have done otherwise. 


7096. So that this tremendous increase is one that could 
be justified ?—I think every item almost could be justified, 
except the few cases where the standard of comfort in 


That may be so; but I do not know why women should 
not join friendly societies when they are young, and keep 
up the payments in spite of the change in their position. 


7109. And in spite of the wages the husband might 
earn ?—That, of course, is an additional tax, but they 
get additional benefits. It is not a very great tax when 
you come to work it out. Sir Edward Brabrook 
says 32s. a year is enough to cover all the necessary 
outgoings for friendly societies. 


7110. For the man and the woman ?—No, for one 
person. 

7111. Then it would be 32s. for a man to pay in addi- 
tion to his own friendly society contribution. Take 
the case of the East Riding where you have a large 
number of agricultural labourers—how could they do 
that with the money they will be earning ?7—Of course 
I was not thinking so much about the rural districts 
where the population is small; I was thinking of the 
working population of the towns. There are large 
numbers of domestic servants who earn excellent wages 
for a great portion of their lives and yet put by abso- 
lutely nothing. 


setting up receiving wards or something of that sort has been, 7112. Do you think what you said this morning is Dome-tic 


T think, higher than it ought to have been. true, that a large number of domestic servants become servants he- 
i S chargeable ?—Yes, I do. comes 
7097. But, on the whole, you think that the guardians ; ‘ ; paupers, 
have spent the money wisely ?—Yes, I do. 7113. That is your experience in Yorkshire ?—I think 
7098. They have not recklessly thrown it away ?— Serena onayia iss erbbaze) beendingadrvices 
As regards Yorkshiremen, I do not think they spend 7114. Those would be the aged people ?—Yes, I think 
money recklessly. The difficulty is to get them to spend so; of course that is only an opinion, and I have no’ 
any money at first, and then, when they begin spend- means of testing or proving it. 
ing,.to, stop Show Bpending, , 7115. It comes back, does it not, that you are think- 
rien lly 7099. About friendly societies, you contrasted Ponte- ing of single women when you are talking about friendly 
cietiesin tract and Barnsley in this respect; according to the societies ?—There are a great number of single women 
Seaivaag figures of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, Ponte- on the rates; and if there are a great number of single 


fract had at least as many relatively to population as 
Barnsley had ?—But, on the other hand,there are a 
great many friendly societies, 


7100. Only two, I think, according to your list, and 
I am only taking your list ?—I do not wish that list 
to be considered as exhaustive at all. 


7101. Then I will not pursue that, except to point 
out that at Pontefract the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows has more members in proportion to population 
than the other people ?—I should be very glad indeed 
to have the whole details of that question thoroughly 
elicited. — 


7102. Are you not rather hard on Pontefract in that 
respect, if you have not got the actual figures before 
you ?—I have verified the figures as far as I can; they 
show that there are more in one place than in the other. 


7103. Turn to page 16 of your memorandum where 
you give the figures. You will see that Pontefract in 
this respect is just a shade better than other unions 
which you are comparing it with ?—Yes. 

7104. Then there are the Rechabites, of which Ponte- 
fract has none, and the Sons of Temperance. The Sons 
of Temperance from what I remember do not provide 
for old age at all, and neither do the Rechabites, do they ? 
—No, I do not think they do. 


7105. So that it really comes back from that point of 
view to the Manchester Unity, and in membership of 
that body I think you will find that Pontefract is a little 
higher than Barnsley, at any rate I have worked it out 
that it is so ?—I do not want to be hard upon one union 
as against another; I do not want to be invidious at 
all. 


7106. I think in that respect that you are rather hard 
upon Pontefract ; I think the facts as given by your- 
self do not bear out your statement ?—Perhaps I shall 
be able to supplement them. 


429, 


women on the rates, that would only prove my case. 


7116. But are there a great number on the rates ?— 
I think there are. 


7117. We were just now speaking of Bradford; the 
bulk of the women there would be aged women or widows, 
would they not ?—That is a point, no doubt. My 
figures dealing with destitution caused by old age do 
not show whether women of sixty-five and upwards 
are widows or not. 


7118. Mr. Bentham points out to me that Bradford 
is the lowest for aged people generally; and if you 
take the next table you will see there are comparatively 
very few women without husbands t—Look at the line 
‘* Destitution caused by Old Age.”* There arein the East 
Riding 3,061, aged sixty-five years and upwards, and 
1,196 under sixty-five. I cannot tell you how many 
of those are single, I have no doubt a great many of 
them would be. 


7119. The whole point I think, in the case of married Difficulties of 
women, is that the question of whether they can be- Wives contri- 


long to friendly societies depends upon two things: 
one is what the friendly society can aftord to take the 
married women at, and the second what wages the 
husband is earning—whether they are such wages that 
he can afford to pay another 32s. a year out of them ? 
—I quite agree with you. In the case of married women 
the additional charge upon the budget is no doubt a 
point. 


7120. Do you think that the increased comforts in in- Attractive- 
firmaries—hospitals as you call them—have really induced ness of med- 
people to tumble on to the rates ?—I think they have to ical relief. 


this extent, that in order to get people, very often, to take 
the benefit of the good treatment and sick nursing that 
there is there, the guardians and relieving officers are 
always impressing upon the applicants for relief that it is 
not like the workhouse 
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7121. And there is a general sort of feeling that they 
have paid for it in their rent and the rest of it, and they 
have the right to use it ?—There is that general feeling of 
right which does not exist of course in law, but which is a 
sentiment that does exist. 
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7122. There is a sentiment that they have helped pay for 
it, and they might just as well have the benefit of it ?— 
Yes. 

7123. There is not anything very bad in the idea, I mean 
people are not morally bad who go to an infirmary of that 
kind ?—I do not suppose they are, if you put it, that way. 
It is a difficult question to bring it within the sphere of 
morality. 

Rota com- 7124. Referring to relieving officers and the ad- 
mittees and yinistration of out-relief, I notice you are very strongly in 
guardians a favour of committees rotating so that they do not take 
advocates for their own cases always ?7—So as to remove the personal 


relief in in- 
dividual element. 
cases. 7125. There are not relief committees anywhere, are 


there, for each ward ?—Do you mean committees that 
would always take the same number of people ? 


7126. I am referring to a union which is split up into 
wards ?—We have not got that except in Bradford. Else- 
where they are practically all parochial representatives. 
There is very little else in poor law in my district but the 
parish representative. They divide these committees so 
that a certain committee takes certain parishes and the 
representatives of those parishes sit on the section and deal 
with all the cases in their parishes. Unless they rotated, 
that would be really making it worse than the original 
practice of the whole board itself dealing with the relief, 
because you would be removing from the consideration of 
those cases the people who would be most impartial, that 
is, the people who had no personal connection with them. 


7127. Do you think that the guardians in a town like 
Leeds or Bradford or Sheffield do know all the cases that 
come up before them ?—It is wonderful, but they cer- 
tainly do know a great many, and they can make it their 
business to know them if they want to do so. 


7128. Yes, if they want to do it ?—If they want to have 
a personal influence they will go and do it. 


7129. Do they do it ?—I think so; in many cases they 
do. 


7130. To a very large extent ?—I cannot say to a very 
large extent, but they certainly doit. They will tell you 
that they know their cases in their different parishes ; 
they certainly do in the country—that is obvious. 


7131. I know that is so in the country, but I am rather 
thinking of the towns just now; take a town like Leeds ? 
—It is a common thing for a man to go to the guardian 
himself first. 


7132. Where there are thousands of cases ?—There 
are not so many as thousands in each section. 


7133. All right, then, take hundreds if that would be 
nearer. What I want to point out to you is that in the 
worst of these places where you have not wards, but where 
you have parishes you have more than the guardians of 
one parish sitting together ?—Yes, you have. 


7134. And they all have to take part in administering 
the relief ?—That is the point. In committees it does not 
work out that way; it works out that a few people come 
and do the work—about three only. 


7135. How long have you been in this district ?—Five 
years. 


7136. How often do you go to a relief committee— 
frequently ?—Very frequently, nearly every time I can. 
When I go to meet a board of guardians I always attend 
the relief cases whether they are taken by the board or 
whether they are taken in committee. 


7137. How often would that be in a year at any particu- 
lar union ?—Not often in a particular union, because one 
is not supposed to go; in fact; I would not have the time 
to go more than once a year to each. 


7138. Remember, I am not thinking about country 
guardians, because their population is more sparse and 
scattered. J am thinking of guardians in towns. Is 
it not rather a sweeping assertion to say that deliberately 
the committees are set up, and then just as deliberately 
the guardians look out for cases and there is a kind 
of patronage about giving the relief ?—That is the danger. 


EVIDENCE : 


7139. I know it is a danger ; but what I want to get from 
you is what evidence based on your experience you have 
to give us to show that this sort of thing does go on, and 
whether there is any district that we might go and see 
where it is going on ?—I should recommend you to go to 
Huddersfield and attend the relief committees there. It 
would be most instructive and interesting too. 


7140. Do you think that at Huddersfield the guardians. 
deliberately know the cases, and just as deliberately go 
and give the relief to them ?—I do not think I could 
say that. 


7141. Is that not rather the point of it all ?—My 
generalisation is that the possibility of it ought to be 
prevented. 


7142. Why generalise about something which we are 
not sure exists ? You could generalise that the bulk of the 
guardians are thieves, and that you ought to take measures 
to prevent them thieving ?—Laxity of administration is 
a thing which you can get to know and understand by 
experience at boards of guardians. You can know the 
weak points of a system, and if you do know the weak 
points of a system it is only common-sense and sagacity 
to take precautions to prevent those weak points becoming 
emphasized or increased. 


7143. Still the weak point here is a weak point which 
is in your mind; and what I am anxious to do is to get 
some evidence as to how it works, that is, that there is 
a danger of guardians looking after their friends as a 
matter of fact and looking after people whom they want 
to put on to the rates ?—Lhat is human nature. 


7144. I know; still, Huddersfield is the only case 
you can give ?—There is the York case, which I have 
described in detail. Until quite recently the York 
system has been in full vogue. You could not have a 
better illustration of the dangers of the personal interven- 
tion of guardians in relief, because there each guardian 
appeared as the advocate of the case. 


7145. I have read your account of that, which is a 
very extraordinary one, I admit; but you are 
not recommending us now to goto York ?—No; because 
J think they are just on the eve of changing that system. 


7146. That bas been knocked on the head ?—Yes; but The rinciple 

one cannot see that sort of thing in existence without of relief. 
feeling that one ought to take uncommonly good care 
that it shall not occur anywhere else if one can help it. 
That is what | am for. My appointment is to supervise 
the administration of the Poor Law. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have acted for many generations on certain 
principles which are thoroughly understood, and it is 
my duty to try and see that those principles are carried 
out and to make such representations as will ensure their 
being carried out. 


7147. What are the principles that. the Local Govern- 
ment Board want carried out ?—Sir Samuel Provis is 
perhaps the more direct authority for that. 


7148. But he is not the witness ?—I can refer you to 

all the circulars which I have here pinned together, which 

contain all the directions. 
7149. They are rather varied, are they not ?—They are. ] 
7150. If a board of guardians set to work to carry 

out all those various principles ?—They would learn 

a great deal. 
7151. And they would end by what? Which system 

of administration would they carry out—the strict one 

of offering the house as a test of destitution, or would 

they give outdoor relief to deserving cases, and so prevent 


such cases coming into the workhouse ?—That is a ‘oe 
conundrum which would be answered in a jdifferent : 
way in different unions. 4 


7152. But still you are a gentleman who has got to : 
answer that to the boards of guardians, and I should 
like to know how you answer it to them ?—I should 
have to send you a volume of my speeches. 


7153. Of course this is all very funny, but just in a 
rough sort of way you could tell me exactly what is the 
policy you recommend to a board of guardians. For 
instance, you are laying down here that relief is now 
given to poor people and not to destitute people, and 
that it is given to aid poverty; I should like to know 
whether that is according to the principles of the Loca _ 


Relief in aid 
of poverty. 


Wages paid 
to paupers at 
York. 
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Government Board ?—The practical working of the 
Poor Law is in the hands of the guardians themselves, and 
I am no party to intervene in any specific ease of poverty 
or destitution. I have to lay down certain principles of 
outdoor relief—the dangers of laxity in outdoor relief, 
the necessity of testing cases which come up which are 
suspicious cases and in which it is desirable to offer 
complete relief in an institution, and generally to see 
that the staff is complete, and every information that 
can be got about every case is before the guardians. 
After all, those are important principles. 


7154. If a board of guardians gives relief in aid of 
poverty and not to relieve destitution will they be acting 
in accordance with the principles laid down by the Local 
Government Board ?—That is a matter in which every 
case would have to be sifted. I do not think you will 
find in my memorandum any absolute statement about 
that poverty question. 


7155. I think there is, towards the end—and I read over 
your memorandum twice pretty thoroughly ?—Can you 
refer me to anything that has struck you ?—I think in 
reference to Pocklington I said that it would seem that 
relief was given in aid of poverty rather than in aid of 
destitution ? 


7156. Do you agree that that is done—because that will 
get us to it easily enough—that relief in your district is 
given in aid of poverty rather than in cases of destitution ? 
—You are asking me to put a construction upon the 
action of the guardians. 


7157. It is Pocklington, I think, where you give a series 
of cases in which you point out that there was no evidence 
of destitution ?—By that I meant that there was furniture 
and food and everything that the ordinary necessities of 
life required, and that the people looked to be living 
comfortably and home-like. That is what my evidence 
came to. 


7158. You considered that they were all right ?—I 
had no fault to find with the conditions. 


7159. And that they were quite good cases to give the 
relief to ?—They were old and deserving cases—that of 
course is a condition—and had been there for something 
like twenty years probably. 


7160. I am sorry to press this, but I really want to get 
from you whether the outdoor relief in your district as a 
whole to aged people is given to really destitute cases, or 
whether it is given to cases which are in a condition of 
poverty ?—They must have been absolutely destitute 
before they made the application. When persons had 
some belongings, as these old people evidently had, fur- 
niture and so on, the guardians did not compel them to 
sell all their furniture before they applied for the relief. 
If you like to construe that into relief in aid of poverty 
instead of destitution of course you may be justified in 
doing so. I am only citing those cases as an illustration 
of how they deal with individual poverty. 


7161. I quite understood that. You do not disapprove 
of that method of dealing with old-age poverty do you ?— 
Certainly not. If I had disapproved of it I should have 
criticised it severely. 

7162. If you were a guardian there or a member of the 
board you would have administered it in the same way ? 
—I should not object to it. 


7163. So that really you do not object to outdoor 
relief to aged people of that description ?—No. 

7164. Then take the York cases in Paragraph 143. I 
do not quite understand the third case there, which is 
that of the man who had task work at the workhouse at 
2s. 6d. a day ?—That is a system which I look upon as a 
very bad system—indeed, it is a scandalous system. It 
was practically the system of paying a pauper good wages, 
because these men who went up and did a very easy day’s 
sawing—it was not a test of work at all—got 2s. 6d. a day, 
and they would not have been able to have earned as much 
as that. 


7165. I wanted to ask you whether the man got 2s. 6d. 
in actual money ?—Yes, it was paid to him at the end 
of the week by the master of the workhouse until I stopped 
it. They had the system there that the workhouse master 
paid it out and was reimbursed. That was one of the 
instances of extraordinary administration at York which 


_we found out by degrees ; but they stopped that. That - 
was the way he got his half-crown per day.” ~~ 


Rests 


429, 


7166. Was that not in defiance of the Orders of the Mr. Philip 
Local Government Board ?—Yes, that was in defiance of Henry 
the Orders. Bagenal. 


7167. Was anyone surcharged ?—Yes; there was & 96 Mar. 1906. 
surcharge of £300 or £400. ot 


7168. Did you collect it ?—It was remitted. 


7169. Did that get into the newspapers of York ?—It 
may have. 


7170. It was not that point that I wanted to ask you Specimen 
about. You go on to say, “‘ Wife, and a boy working at out-relief 
Messrs. Rowntree’s, and earning 5s. 6d. a week.”? Does cases at 
that mean that the wife was earning ds. 6d. and the boy York. 
5s. 6d., or that the two were earning 5s. 6d. between them ? 

—TI think it was the boy only, and that it simply means 
that there was a wife in the case. 


7171. And there were three other children dependent, 
is that so ?—-Yes. These I may say were all in the very 
worst slums in the city. 


7172. The next case also I do not understand: “M.L. 

earns 2s. a day for four days a week at a laundry. Relief 
2s. 6d. Lives with her mother. House fairly clean.” 
Who is M.L.? Is she a single person, and does she get 
the relief of 2s. 6d. because she only earns 8s. a week ?—I 
I think the relief was to the mother. She lives with her 
mother, and I think the relief must have been given to 
the mother. 

7173. You told us that at Huddersfield some friendly Deterioration 
society people had been doing some mischief from your pa de 
point of view ?—I did not say mischief. gusrdinng 

7174. They had been inviting people to elect them ?— elections. 

I said they adopted an extraordinary policy—I think I 
used words to that effect. 


7175. And also you read out a leaflet which you con- 
sidered was not a very good one ?—~Yes. 

7176. I only want, from that point of view, to put it to 
you that all elections are fought on those kinds of things 
just now; it is not only a board of guardians that issue 
posters and addresses appealing to the cupidity of the 
electorate ?—I may assent to that. 

7177. I only want to point out that the morality of 
elections is about equal all over, whether they are Parlia- 
mentary, municipal or otherwise ?—Yes ; but then the 
Poor Law guardian elections used to be rather clear of 
that. The introduction of this sort of appeal to the 
material side is a very unfortunate innovation in Poor 
Law guardians’ elections. It is an absolute direct appeal 
for more money to distribute. 


7178. How long have you been connected with the 
Poor Law ?—Ten years come November. 


7179. Ever since you have had anything to do with it 
there has been this sort of feeling in it, has there not ?- 
What feeling ? 

7180. The feeling that at election times it was out-relief 
or non-out-relief that the elections were fought out on ?— 
I do not think that is absolutely true of a great number of 
places. I think it has been coming up very recently. 

7181. In the last ten years ?—I should date it more from 
five years back; that is my experience. 

7182. I only want you to give us your experience of 
course ?— The interest in Poor Law elections has not been 
very great, in fact, I think it has been rather unduly small. 


7183. I think so too, only I should have gathered from 
what you said this morning that it was much larger ?— Of 
course the interest in these elections will be larger if you 
advocate the distribution of money. 
7184. Are you really aware what percentage of people 
vote even in that kind of district— can you tell us how 
many went to the poll out of the electorate even with that 
inflammatory poster that you have there ?— No, I could 
not tell you that. 
7185. It is a question whether that sort of thing really 
had any effect ?— They returned twenty men. 
7186. They may have returned twenty men, but the 
thing is whether it aroused very much interest to return 
those and whether the bulk of the people did not stop at 
home ?— That may be. Relief to 
occupants of 


7187. You went.on to say they actually gave out-door cheap lodg- 








| /neliéf to. people living in lodging-houses—is that so 2—Yes. ing houses, 
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Mr. Philip 7188. You said the Corporation lodging-houses ; would 7205. How is the board composed ?—Do you mean Size of 
Henry those be lodging-houses run by the Corporation ?—I think of what classes ? Huddersfield 
Bagenal. [ said model lodging-houses. Board of 


7206. How many are there on the board, in the first Guardians. 


26 Mar. 1906. 


7189. I thought you discriminated and said so many in 
the Corporation lodging-houses and so many in the 
common lodging-houses ?—Perhaps I did. 

7190. And I noticed that the figure for the common 
lodging-houses was much smaller; can you tell us what 
kind of relief that would be and whether it would be 
because of sickness or what it was ?—I do not know; I 
should think it would be money to get necessaries of life. 


7191. It is rather important to know what form that 
relief really took, is it not ?—Yes. 


7192. Would those be aged people ?—No, I should not 
think so. 


7193. Would they be able-bodied people ?—I think 
probably corner boys or people of that sort—hawkers. 
7194. To whom they were giving money ?—Yes. 


7195. And they would be under sixty years of age ?—I 
should think so, but that we can easily ascertain for you. 
This is the only extract I have relating to those cases. 


place ?—It is a very large board, consisting of seventy-one 
guardians. 


7207. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) It is much the largest 
of all your boards, is it not ?—It is the largest except 
York. 

7208. (Mr. Lansbury.) They have co-opted one member, 
have they not ?—They seem to have done so. 


7209. What kind of people are these seventy ?—I 
cannot tell you that now, but I can get from the Local 
Government Board Reports the exact trade and calling of 
each member, because they send a return every year of 
that to the Board. I do not inquire into what the position 
and trade of every member of a board is, and I could not 
remember if I had ascertained it. There would be a 
number of farmers on it, as there are a good many men 
from the rural districts. Huddersfield is a very remark- 
able district, because it consists of an aggregation of small 
manufacturing villages and townships, and I could not 
tell you whether they are farmers or manufacturers or 
tradesmen or shopkeepers without inquiry. 


7210. This morning you told us we would have to have Qualities of 
a higher class of guardians, and I rather wanted to find an ideal 
out from you what you considered a higher class of guardian. 
guardians ?—To have read and thought something about 
social problems, and to understand the history of the Poor 
Law and the reasons for its passing, would be a sine qua 
non in my opinion of a good guardian. 


7211. That would not mean, would it, that it would 


“In my district I have eight males and two females who 
are receiving out-door relief and living in the Corporation 
model lodging houses and two cases in common lodging 
houses.’ Of covrse I could get the particulars of those ; 
I have not got them, as they are not within the list of 
unsatisfactory cases which I had sent. 


7196. Is Huddersfield a union where you can give out- 


door relief to able-bodied men ?—Do you mean under a 
Test Order or under the Ovtdoor Relief Regulation Order. 


7197. There were two orders—I forget the names of 


have anything whatever to do with his social standing ?— 
No, because some of the best informed guardians on those 
points that I have met are working men. 


these orders—under one of which you can _ prohibit 
and under the other of which you cannot prohibit; 
which is Huddersfield under ?—It is under the Regulation 


7212. What I wanted to get at was who were these Conditionsin 
dreadful people at Huddersfield who were throwing the Huddersfield 


Union. 


ee 


$$ — -—- -- ——_— 


Effectiveness 
of workhouse 
as a test. 


Conditions in 
Huddersfield 


Union. 


Order. 


7198. What I should like to ask you to. do if you would 
is to get us particulars of these cases, whether they are 
aged people, whether they are getting relief in money or 
in kind, or whether they are sick, so that we might just 
see what is being done with them ?—I will obtain that 
information for you.* 


7199. Then you refer to deterioration in administration ; 
what does that really mean at Huddersfield ?—I think 
they are lax in giving relief to certain classes of people. 
They do not test the cases sufficiently by offering the 
house in order to test the genuineness of the application. 
They hardly ever apply the workhouse test. The object 
of the existence of the workhouse is largely as a sort of 
insurance against imposition. 


7200. Is it not the fact that the workhouse nowadays is 
much more looked upon as a place for old people, sick 
people, children, and that sort of thing ?—Yes, to a certain 
extent, but it also is the barrier across the path of the 
impostor. 


7201. What is the percentage of people in Hudders- 
field who are getting relief now but who ought not to be 
getting it ?—I could not tell you that without going 
through each individual case and forming an opinion 
upon it. 


7202. I know, but you are very determined in your 
strictures on Huddersfield; you must have some in- 
formation on which you base your criticism ?—I speak 
to the relieving officers and I ask them their opinion, but 
of course I do not want to give away the relieving officers 
to the guardians, who might call them up. 


7203. I do not want to do so either ?—I have infor- 
mation from officers of the Local Government Board, 
and I base my opinions largely upon that, becavse I know 
that they know the facts. 


7204. Do you think that the guardians wilfully blind 
their eyes to the facts at Huddersfield ?—They are filled 
with the milk of human kindness and they are giving 
relief in a way which requires supervision. That is my 
opinion. 


* Subsequently sent. (See App. Vol. I’ (A), No. XV. (L).) 








money away in this sort of fashion ?—The twenty-two 
members of the friendly societies. 

7213. In answer to Mr. Russell Wakefield you said 
something which rather modified that, which was that 
it may have been that they wanted adequate relief ?—I 
have no doubt the motive was excellent. 


7214. No one will disagree about that, only now it is 
a question of paying out money to undeserving people. 
What I cannot understand is that, if there are seventy- 
one people there and a considerable number of them 
are small farmers who will directly be having to pay 
that out of their own pockets—that is the theory—why 
they should want to do it; that is the thing that is 
rather puzzling me ?—It is always easier to give than 
to refuse. 

7215. I do not think so ?7—That is my experience of 
boards of guardians. 

7216. It is not so when you give your own money, is 
it ?—But you are giving your neighbours’ money in 
these cases. 

7217. Certainly, but you are giving your own too? 
—Some of them are. 

7218. You say that this union is made up of a set of 
villages, and that there are a number of farmers there ?— 
And manufacturers. 

7219. It seems to me that it is just the kind of board 
that would be careful; but still we are going to get, are 
we not, some more particulars about this board ?—I 
think you ought to visit Huddersfield and attend the 
committees there, and really investigate the whole thing. 
It would be most interesting. 

7220. Of course your district industrially is better 
than the southern part of the country ?—Yes. 

7221. It is not because the people are so much better 
that they are able to make as much provision as they 
do for themselves, is it 7?—Better in what way ?) Do you 
mean better morally ? 


7222. I do not know how to put it. I once talked The York- 

J shire charae- 
hardly dare to put it to you that the people in oneees — a me a 
pauperism. 


about moral fibre here to someone, and I was sat on. 


have a stronger moral fibre than the southerners have, an 
therefore, have more independence of character and the 
rest of it ?—They are a very hard-headed race, and they «: 
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know what they want, and they try to get it. Then 
they work very hard; they are very laborious people, 
and the men who make the people are always working. 
I think that laboriousness is one of the great characteristics 
of the Yorkshire people. But as to moral fibre, I do not 
quite agree with you. That moral fibre is a very difficult 
thing to define. 


7223. I am glad you do not; it is rather cheerful to 
find someone who does not. In districts other than 
Yorkshire, where pauperism is higher, are the people 
there less self-reliant and less independent than the 
people in Yorkshire ?—I can only repeat that I think 
the people in Yorkshire have attained to a habit of mind 
which tends to thrift and providence ; and that if they 
have arrived at that by some means in Yorkshire which 
has not been attained elsewhere, I cannot explain it, 
but I think that they have. They seem to me to be able 
to provide for themselves better. 


7224. But you see that even in Yorkshire that does not 
work out ?—I am not a Yorkshire man. 


7225. Neither am I. In the East Riding, pauperism 
is higher than in the West Riding, is it not ?—It is, the 
reason being largely, I think, the old age factor. 


7226. Might that not operate in these other districts 
where pauperism is higher than in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ?—Old age is a very great factor in the eastern 
counties—in East Anglia where I was—particularly in 
Norfolk. 


7227. Is that not rather the answer to it all ?—If you 
like to make that answer, of course. 


7228. I do not want to make it; I am putting the 
question ?—I will not make that answer. 


7229. Then please tell us why, in Yorkshire, you have 
the variation in the two sides of the county ?—The 
variation may be accounted for by the fact that the 
industrial life of the West Riding has produced that 
habit of accumulation and providence and thrift which 
operates in the way we have described, whereas the 
absence of the industrial element in the East Riding may 
have had the opposite effect. 


7230. It means that in the East Riding they do not earn 
as much money, and they have not the means of earning 
as much money as in the West ?—They go west. 


7231. Certainly—in order to earn it ?—Yes. 


Effect on 7232. Is not the difference between Yorkshire and 
sauperism of other counties in England this—that there are better 
pportunity means of earning more stable and regular incomes there 
vearn high than in the eastern and southern parts of England ?—I 


ees. do not know. I should have to study all the other 
industrial centres before I could answer such a question 
as that. 

Comparison 7233. But you have been in the eastern counties ?— 

of East Yes, but East Anglia is not an industrial centre. My 

Riding and point is that the West Riding is an industrial centre, and 


East Anglia. ¥¢ should have to compare all the industrial centres in 
England and see how it works out, in order to answer your 
question. 


7234. Taking the East Riding, there your pauperism 
is lower than the pauperism of Suffolk, Essex, and Nor- 
folk ; what is the reason ?—I suppose we must fall back 
upon the superiority of the Yorkshire moral fibre. There 
that is against you, you see. 


7235. The average wages are higher, and the opportuni- 
ties for people to earn money and to develop self-reliance 
and all the rest of it are greater in Yorkshire than they 
are in other parts of England ?—I could not answer that, 
because I am not acquainted with many other parts of 
England. 


7236. People never do answer my questions when I put 
straight questions ?—It is not a straight question. 


7237. It is perfectly straight ?—I should have to know 
all the other industrial conditions of all the industrial parts 
of England, and I do not. 


7238. There is a district which you went from ?—Yes. 


7239. Compare that with the East Riding ?—The rural 
conditions of East Anglia are very like the rural conditions 
of East Yorkshire. 
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7240. Has agriculture decayed in the East Riding as Mr. Philip 
much as in those other counties you went from ?—Cer- Henry 
tainly ; the farmers are just as complaining. Bagenal. 


7241. They complain everywhere; I did not ask you 26 Mar. 1906. 
about the farmers complairing ?—Yorkshire is not as 
near to the London Market as East Anglia. There is 
the biggest market in the world at the doors of East 
Anglia. But I do not think there is any difference in 
that respect, because all the great towns in the West 
Riding are very good markets for the agriculture of 
Yorkshire. 


7242. I should think they were, too, and I should think 
that agriculture is not in so parlous a condition in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire as it is in Kast Anglia ?—It may not ke. 

7243. I should think you knew that ?—I do not; I am 
not a specialist on agriculture. 

7244. (Chairman.) Will you put those model rules in ? yy,4¢] rules 
—Yes. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XV. (N).) Ihave a fo. and scales 
number of scales of relief which have been adopted by of relief. 
different boards of guardians, which I can also put in ; 
indeed, I have a large quantity of those sort of documents, 
but I am afraid to overwhelm the Commission with them. 


7245. (Mr. Gardiner.) Might we have two or three speci- 
men scales of relief typical of the different kinds of ad- 
ministration ?—Yes. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XV. 
(0).) 

7246. (Mr. Bentham.) Referring to page 3 of your Figuresasto | 
memorandum, and taking the number of in-door paupers, Crease of 
from January 1, 1881, to January 1, 1905, I see a very Reape a | 
large indoor increase is shown, but the outdoor pauperism | 
has shown a much less percentage of increase. Just now 
you were asked a few questions with regard to this point 
with the object of showing that the policy of in-door relief 
did not necessarily decrease outdoor relief. I notice that 
the population has increased 25:9 per cent. and that 
pauperism during that period has increased 19°8 per cent , 
which shows that the increase in pauperism is much 
less than the increase in population ?— That is so. 


7247. The natural increase in pauperism has been in 
in-door relief and not in out-door relief ?—The figures show 
that. 

7248, You do not give us the number of lunatics in 
asylums, do you ?—No. 

7249. Do you not think that the increase in lunatics Increase in 
alone from 1881 to 1905 would make up the whole dif- number of 
ference ?—It would certainly account for a very con- LOS 
siderable proportion of the increase. paupers. 


7250. Although these figures are exclusive of the 
lunatics in asylums, there are many lunatics included 
which affect these figures very largely I think ?—Yes, 
there are. 

7251. They are kept in the Yorkshire workhouses 
and they are included in those figures ?—Yes. 


7252. Could you give us any idea as to the number ? 
—I could not, but I have them on record. Every in- 
spection that I make I put down the number of certified 
lunatics in the workhouse. The information is acces- 
sible, but it would have to be made up. 


7253. My point is to show that the natural increase Positien of: 
in pauperism in Yorkshire has practically been indoor ie kshire as 
; F F : pauperism; 
and not outdoor, and that the pauperism being low is 46 jpraduci- 
almost at its irreducible minimum ?—Do you mean pjJe minimum. 
that we are not likely to get any lower percentage of 
pauperism ? 
7254. That we are not likely to get any lower prac- 
tically ?—I have not seen very much difference I must 
say, and except that there may be a more careful ex- 
amination of cases in the matter of out-door relief, I 
do not think that you can get very much lower. 
7255. It appears that the cases which make up the 
increase are principally those that need to be dealt with 
in-door rather than out-door ?—I have referred to the 
sick. 
7256. Then the children have made a great difference, 
have they not ?—The children have increased. I have 
not touched upon the reason of the increase in the 
number of children, but I should like to make a few 
observations upon that Bradford 
7257. I have a question to put to you a little later statf for out- 
on that point. At paragraph 148 you begin to deal relief. 
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Mr. Philip with the case of Bradford, and in paragraph 149 


“" Henry there is a description of the staff which is not quite 
Bagenal. accurate in a sense. The number of officers is down 
aay here, but still they are not specified properly. You 


26 Mar. 1906. 


Revision of 
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tration at 
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say, “In 1881 the Bradford Union employed for the 
work of outdoor relief a staff of three relieving officers 
and a pay clerk. In 1882 it was increased to four re- 
lieving officers. In 1896 one cross-visitor was added 
and a second cross-visitor in 1897, while in 1901 a super- 
intendent relieving officer was appointed.” That appears 
as though there were two cross-visitors, but really 
there is only one, because one is a collector ?—But is 
he not sometimes used as a cross-visitor ? 


7258. Sometimes; it looks as though there was not 
a collector of repayments ?—Ought it to be “ A second 
cross-visitor who acts as collector?” 


7259. It is the first cross-visitor who acts as collector. 
In paragraph 53 you say there are twenty-two unions 
who revise their cases every six months, three every 
twelve months, and eight every three months. Does 
that mean a revision that is made during the running 
of a period of relief, or is it what is termed a roll-call 
when they go through all the cases in the house, and 
ascertain why they are there, how long they have been 
there, etc. ?—The practice differs. I do not think all 
the unions adopt the practice of taking a roll-call. What 
I meant to say in that paragraph was, that as a rule at 
the end of those periods they revise the cases in point, 
and they go into the circumstances of the cases. 


7260. Does that mean that the whole board revises 
them, or the committee that granted the relief in the 
first instance ?—It does not take the form as a rule of 
a revision by the whole board of the whole circum- 
stances of each case. The relieving officer says, “ This 
is a case which comes up again; there is no change in 
the conditions, and we recommend a renewal of the 
relief.” That is about all it amounts to. 


7261. It is not a revision of the case with an inde- 
pendent report of another investigator ?—No. 


7262. Is there any such case in your district ?—I 
should think that Bradford would probably have a more 
extended method. 


7263. Administering relief in accordance with fixed 
regulations and the periodical revision of cases is com- 
paratively new, is it not ?—It has been growing during 
the last five years, I think. In my advice to the boards 
I have laid a good deal of stress on the necessity of 
investigation and that knowledge of the cases which you 
cannot get without a periodical revision of the cases 
and the facts. 


7264. With regard to Huddersfield, is it not a fact that 
the state of trade has been very good during the last 
three or four years ?—Tho whole of the heavy woollen 
trade in the West Riding has been extraordinarily good 
ever since the beginning of the war, because they had 
to make blankets and uniforms for the Japanese. There 
was a great deal of activity in the dyeing. works result- 
ing from that, too. The trade in the heavy woollen 
districts has been remarkable, and has never had any 
depression in the worst times. 


7265. [have received the figures this morning, and I find 
that the outdoor relief cases in 1901 were 1,411, and in 
1906, 2,312 ?—That shows that the upward movement 
‘is continuing. 


7266. Out door relief has nearly doubled, that is to 


-say, there has been an increase of about 80 per cent. in 


-out-door relief alone as from 1901, and that during a 
period of growing and improving trade ?—Of course I do 
not want to make an absolute statement about Hudders- 
field trade, because I do not pretend to be a trade expert 
having a knowledge of each trade; but if the heavy 
woollen trade has been improving, and I believe it has, 
then Huddersfield has shared in the heavy woollen 
prosperity. 

7267. 1 think I know that to be the fact ?—You 
would know more about that than I do. 


7268. Side by side with these growing out-door figures 
the in-door figures have not gone down, but are much 
larger than they were in 1901, being now 532. Do you 
attribute this increase to administration or to any other 
theory ? You have given us a good deal of ‘evidenc 
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on administration as causing these increases; but, seeing 
now that we have the new figures, I would like you to 
say definitely whether you think this is due to adminis- 
tration entirely ?—I do not see what else I can put it 
down to. 


7269. Is it not a fact also that the guardians them- 
selves have become alarmed recently and are considering 
the advisability of having regulations ?—I am not quite 
certain whether they are, but I think they were. They 
had an inquiry two years ago into the whole thing, I 
think; so they were alarmed two years ago. 


7270. Have you any knowledge that the nominal 
leader of the friendly society movement on the board 
is now advocating a rotation of members on the Relief 
Committees in order to reduce the numbers on the out- 
door list ?—No, I do not know that as a fact. 


7271. Is it your experience that a few determined Effect of fey 
men can either wreck or make a policy on a board of determined 
guardians ?—I think a few determined men can go on men on boa 
until they tire the majority out. I have seen that over of guardian 
and over again, especially with regard to the administra- 
tion of out-door relief. Determined men who want to 
give relief nearly always succeed in giving it, because 
they use arguments which react upon the other more 
strict people, and it gets known outside and has an 
effect on public opinion in that way—for people become 
more and more unwilling to appear as denying relief. if it 
is really wanted. 


7272. With regard to the circular of 1900, which is Effect of M 
known as Mr. Chaplin’s Circular, I think you said that Chaplin’s 
that circular had been entirely misunderstocd~and that circular. 
there were very rare cases, if any, where it had been 
acted upon in the proper spirit. Are there any ex- 
ceptions to that in your district ?—No. I think the 
general impression left upon the minds of the guardians 
by the circular was that it gave them a dispensing power, 
as it were, in the matter of out-relief—that they were 
more or less dispensed from the strict administration of 
out-relief which it was believed had hitherto been the 
policy of the Local Government Board. 


7273. Do you think on the whole that it has been 
mischievous rather than helpful ?—I think to a great 
extent it has resulted in a certain laxity, yet on the other 
hand I think it has done good in relieving certain forms 
of pauperism which I think were stinted before, and 
particularly I have mentioned the allowance for each 
child. I have always felt that the children of the out- 
door poor had never been properly done by or looked 
after. 


7274. Has it been the means of increasing the amount 
per head of out-door relief in any of the unions? [ think 
you have only mentioned one union where you give the 
amounts per head in certain years. Has it generally 
increased the amount per head ?—If you mean to each 
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person receiving relief, yes, it certainly has—as much as ‘ 
ls. per head in some cases. In Hull they used to give 
the old people 2s. 6d., and now 3s. 6d. is the common f 


amount. t 


7275. In the table of expenditure in out-relief in Effect of h 
Bradford union during the ten years 1895-96 to 1904-05 scale of out: 
you mention 2s. 104d. per head as the average cost per relief. . 
person relieved in the first week in January, 1904-05; 
are there other unions in your district where the amount 
is so high or higher ?—I do not think I ought to make 
any statement on that, because I really do not think I 
have the data for making the comparison. 


7276. You have not the information ?—No, I really 
have not. As a general rule when I have made the 
comparison I have found that this is generally supposed 
to be the highest. The Bradford scale is looked upon as 
a very high scale to certain classes, because you classify 
your out-door poor, which they do not do anywhere else 
except in Sheffield. 


7277. You would consider, would you not, that the 
higher the scale the more danger there is in an out-door 
relief policy ?—It might become so heavy that the burden 
would be intolerable. 


7278. But does it not lead to a better discrimination 
of cases ?—You reduce the number of persons, but you 
increase the amount given, and of course it is the more 
deserving people who get better treated. 
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7279. When the scale is high has not that also a tendency 
to influence guardians in granting relief to cases that 
really ought to be dealt with inside rather than out ?— 
Yes, because it would become an intolerable burden if they 
did not. 

7280. Therefore the tendency is towards more adequate 
relief, where it is needed, and no outdoor relief given to 
persons who would be better dealt with inside than out ? 
—Yes. 


7281. You approve of that policy, I take it ?—Yes, I 
do. Frequently in talking about principles to the 
Guardians I have over and over again said that it is far 
better to give more to the few deserving and to cut off the 
wastrels either with nothing at all or with offers of the 
house—throw them on their own resources, as was done 
immediately after the reform of the Poor Law. 


7282. Do you take this large amount as being evidence 
of the fact that the circular of 1900 has been misunder- 
stood ?—You may say so, I think. It is an undoubted 
fact that it was misrepresented and used in a sense which 
it was not meant to have by the framers of it. 


7283. Have you ever seen the Bradford regulations 
with regard to that circular ?—Yes, I am familiar with 
those. 


7284. Do you think a policy of the kind indicated 
would be likely to lead to abuse in attempting to grant a 
sufficient amount of outdoor relief to the more deserving 
class ?—No- I should say that it ought to indicate the 
more desirable thing for the guardians to do. 


7285. That is to discriminate very carefully between the 
applications ?—Yes, though of course it is contrary to the 
old hard and fast Poor Law principle, that you have 
nothing to say to character and that you have got to relieve 
destitution. That is the old Poor Law principle. 

7286. Is there not a tendency as we are going now to 
give out-door relief only to those who are in themselves 
deserving and proper recipients of out-door relief, leaving 
the rest practically to be dealt with by other means?— 
That is I think a very growing policy with all guardians, 


7287. If the policy adopted has that effect, would you 
consider it a right policy ?—Certainly. 

7288. That clearly shows that it is not an evidence in 
itself that the circular has been misunderstood, so that 
your assertion is rather sweeping that you did not think 
there was an exception ?—I have been met on such 
frequent occasions by men saying, ‘‘ Well, it is your own 
circular,» and interjections of that sort, that it is 
impossible to get out of my mind the fact that it has 
been either misrepresented or interpreted wrongly. 


7289. But that could only apply to cases where out-door 
relief ought not to be granted at all ?—I do not quite 
follow that. 


7290. There is no mischief in granting a sufficient 
amount of out-door relief to a case of a deserving char- 
acter ?—No; that is all right. 


7291. If the numbers are reduced to those that come 
under that category it will then be a healthy sign of better 
discrimination in the administration of out-door relief ?— 
Yes, [ agree with that. 


7292. You said in answer to a question that there was a 
common idea that there was a right to relief. I would 
like to ask you if it is your opinion that that feeling is 
growing or diminishing ?—I could not give any opinion 
as to that. It is a common opinion, and I believe it is a 
revival from the old Poor Law handed down from father 
to son, that there are rights on the Poor Law which they 
cannot define, but which they believe exist. 


7293. Do you not think it was really dying out until the 
recent revival of the idea ?—I have not been sufficiently 
Jong in actual Poor Law work to be able to say that. 


7294. Does not the revival of that idea date from recent 
times ?—I do not know, and [have no means of saying. I 
have heard it ever since I have been in the Poor Law. 


7295. With regard to the children, there are all forms 


age of child or methods of dealing with children adopted in your 


district. We find that in Sheffield the number of children 
is far larger than in other unions with a similar population, 
how do you account for that ?—I cannot account for it, 
but I have a feeling that the one weak point in the growing 
disposition of dealing with pauper children by more 
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improved and better methods, giving them, in fact, a very 
much better chance in life, has to a certain extent weakened 
the sense of parental responsibility. People are probably 
more willing now to throw their children on the rates in the 


hope of getting them better looked after. ‘Lhatis a warning 26 Mar. 1906. 


note I always strike when speaking to guardians on their 
methods of dealing with children. I agree that you do 
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get better value for your money than is the case with any High stand- 


: : . ard of relief to 
other Poor Law entity, but at the same time I think that Bit reriaagll 


the Sheffield figures are a warning that unless this is very ;),oentive to 
carefully guarded you might be inducing people to throw desertion. 


their children on to the community for their ultimate 
good, in order that they might get better fed, clothed, and 
educated. c 


7296. Do you mean there will be a larger number of 
desertions of children ?—There will be more desertions and 
more intentional desertions with that object. 


7297. Have you any particulars of the numbers of 
children deserted in the different unions ?—No, but if you 
will look at my figures with regard to the Sheffield Children 
Homes I think you will find them very interesting. 
I particularly asked that those figures should be furnished 
to me. 


7298. I find that the number ot children deserted in the 
Sheffield union in 1905 was eighty-one. Do you think 
that the method of dealing with children in scattered 
homes or in village communities has a tendency to en- 
courage desertion, owing to the fact that the parents of the 
children know where those children will be and know where 
to find them when they want them ?—That is an inference 
you might take, but I have no means of knowing it. 


7299. Are you aware whether in the unions where de- 
serted children are invariably adopted and boarded-out,. 
the number or desertions are fewer ?—I have no compara- 
tive statistics oi that sort. If I had had a year to prepare: 
my evidence I could have got ali these details, bui really f 
have not had time to go into them all. 


7300. I think this is rather an interesting point ?—I 
think this part of the question is worth the Commission’s 
attention, especially having regard to the weakening of 
parental responsibility, which I think it undoubtedly 
growing. 

7301. Could you give us a return of the number of de- 
serted children in typical unions in a given period within 
the last ten years, separating them into those who were 
sent to scattered homes and those who were adopted and 
boarded-out ?—Each inspector could get that tor you, 1, 
think. 


7302. (Chairman.) Would there by any difficulty in 
getting it for your district ?—I think I could get it for my 
district. 

7303. (Mr. Bentham.) Is it not the fact that the large 
increase in expenditure has been due to the large capital 
outlay for homes, and in obtaining better provision for the 
children ?—Part of it no doubt has been due to that. 
include that in the general building expenditure. 


7304. Practically every one of the schemes for dealing 
with the children in your district, with the exception of 
Dewsbury and Sheffield, have been undertaken since 
1894 ?—I do not exactly know the date, but a great many 
of them have taken place since I have come into the dis- 
trict. 


7305. Do you find a very great discrepancy between Misleading ~ 
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what is levied as the poor rate, and the amount that is effect of ex- 
actually handed over for Poor Law purposes; and is that penditure 
not often misunderstood by the people, who think the from Poor 


whole poor rate is for the relief of the poor ?—Yes, that is Bate on non- 
Poor Law 


purposes. 


avery common mistake indeed, and it is a mistake I am 
continually being confronted with. People say what a 
scandalous thing it is that such an amount is spent upon 
the Poor Law. It is very difficult to reter them to Blue 
Books, but I have worked out that principle in a table 
which shows in several typical unions the amounts raised 
as poor rate and how the moneys so raised are applied in a 
certain year. In this table (handed in, see Appendix Vol. I. 
(A), No. XV.(P).) Ishow the amount spent in relief cf the 
poor, the amount spent for county council purposes and 
the amount spent for town council purposes, also for 
rural and parish councils and for school and burial 
boards. All these charges come under what is called the 
poor rate, although it is obvious they have nothing what- 
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Henry those there are the expenses of the overseers. Take Brad- 
Bagenal. ford, for instance. The total payments by the overseers 
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there in the year 1904 was £317,699, and the amount paid 
to the board of guardians for relief of the poor was only 
£54,000, yet the guardians are credited with the spending 
of the £317,6.9. 


7306. (Chairman.) Where did all that money go to? 
Could you give us one or two of the big heads ?—There’ 
was £54,000 for the relief of the poor, and £258,000 for 
the Town Council. 


7307. (Str Samuel Provis.) The demand note would 
always show that, would it not ?—Yes, but it is called 
the Poor Rate. 


7308. Merely*because it is the one rate which is levied 
in the parish to meet the expenses of the local authorities 
in that area ?—Quite true, but then it is a thing which is 
called the Poor Rate, and so it will always be put down 
in the mind of the ordinary citizen as being spent on the 
poor. 


7309. Not if he looked at his demand note ?—But they 
do not look at their demand notes. 


7310. (Chairman.) Is it not officially headed ‘‘ De- 
mand Note for the Poor Rate’’ ?—Yes. 


7311. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Would not the Rate be 
headed ‘‘ An Assessment for the Relief of the Poor and 
other purposes chargeable thereon” ?—That may be, 
but I have heard this complaint raised over and over 
again by different people. 

7312. You might get over it as they do in London, by 
naming the rate a General Rate ?—Yes, that would meet 
the point. I think the present terminology is an unfair 
handicap on the Poor Rate of the country. 


7313. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Is it your experience 
that people do look at their demand notes ?—I do not 
think they do. 


7314. (Mr. Bentham.) Does it not also occur, in 
cases where there is an additional rate, that that makes 
the difficulty all the more; for instance, there is a rate 
in Bradford besides the Poor Rate called the ‘‘ General 
District Rate,’’ is there not ?—That is not shown on the 
Table that I have here. I think that would be the 
Town Council rate ; that absorbs the bulk of the money. 


7315. Where there is both a General District Rate and 
a Poor Rate, are not the people rather more likely to 
think that the Poor Rate is actually made in relief of 
the poor ?—That is what I think. 


Relief 7316. Do you find in dealing with cases of out-door 
granted to relief that there is a practice of granting out-door relief 
enforce main- in order to settle family affairs, that is, not because such 
tenance by relief is actually needed, but because the sons who are 
relative, married and away from home do not contribute as the 
people think they ought to contribute; therefore relief 
; is granted where it is not needed, with the sole object of 
t getting it repaid from the sons and daughters ?—That 
q is a COMmMon occurrence. 


7317. Would you say it is a very common occurrence 7— 
I have noticed that there is a growing disinclination on 
the part of sons and daughters to help in contributing 
to the maintenance of their parents. J] have over and over 
4 again heard family disputes of that sort settled. I think 
H| Yorkshire is almost the worst place there is in that respect ; 
i they are growing exceedingly lax in that way. 
Relieving 7318. I take it you agree that the relieving officer’s 
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q Officers : .. work is most important—almost the most important of 
Capen any officer’s under the board ?—Yes. 


7319. Do you think that the status of that officer is 
what it ought to be, and that the remuneration is as good 
as it ought to be ?—The answer to that question is that 
the thing is governed by the higgling of the market. 
The guardians find that they can get any amount of 
applications—from 150 to 300 applications—if they 
put an advertisement into the paper for a reheving 
officer at such-and-such a sum; and the result is that 
they will not give more. It is the financial view that 
governs the whole thing. 


7320. That will only obtain when the guardians de 
not specify that they require a person with experience ; 
and that is not often done, I believe, is it ?—Advertise- 
ments are framed widely sometimes, and they are not 


duties, etc. 


f 
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sufficiently precise. Then there is no method of testing 
a man’s experience. It is a most difficult thing. I 
should like to see some certificate issued by some new 
educational authority, which would stamp a man as having 
gone through a certain curriculvm, at all events, of social 
work—some work connected with the relief of the poor. 


7321. Do you find that most of the new appointments 
of relieving officers are given to men who have had no 
experience whatever in poor law ?—A great many are 
given to men who have had no experience whatever. 
That is most common in country districts. 


7322. Do you find that the relieving officer in many Objections to 
cases has other duties besides those strictly defined by plnralist re- 
the Orders ?—Yes, and I think that is one of the great lieving 
objections to the multiplication of these offices. A flicer-. 
relieving officer ought to have nothing whatever to do, 
if possible, except the business connected with the relief 
of the poor. When you add to that—which is a very 
important business—the collection of the contributions 
from relatives, which takes up an enormous amount of 
time, and when you give him the vaccination officer’s 
work and the registry of births and deaths, you can 
easily see that it is impossible for a man to do all these 
things and keep all the books that are required, and 
at the same time to carry on the work of relief. The 
clerical work thrown upon relieving officers is enormous, 
and ought to be reduced. I think a very great drawback 
to their services is the amount of clerical work they 
have to do in connection with all these offices. I gave 
some little idea of the books that the man at Pocklington 
had to keep; the number was astonishing—he had to 
keep twelve or thirteen great books besides sending out 
circalars. That is one of the reasons why relieving 
officers do not do their duties—because they have not 
time to do them. I am very strong upon that point. 


7323. What books are you referring to ?—The statis- 
tical books of the relieving officers and the entering of all 
the money they pay. Then they have certain books to 
keep for vaccination, and the collection entails a great deal 
of correspondence. ‘Then they have to do all these wages 
notes. Thrre is really a vast amount of clerical work 
which relieving officers have to do, and it ought always to 
be considered how they are handicapped in that way. 


7324. You agree, I think, that the guardians have a very Adequacy of 
large discretion left to them now as to the persons who are existing dis- 
really eligible for relief and as to the amount of relief they cretion of 
may grant and the method of doing it; do you also agree guardians. 
that any limitations are necessary to restrict the guardians ag 
in that discretion in dealing with administration generally ? 
—First of all in what direction ? 


7325. In any direction lessening the amount of discre- . 
tion which they have at the present time ? They are the 
sole judges of a person’s eligibility for relief, and. the sole | 
judges of the kind of relief they may grant to a particular t 
case ?—I do not see how you are going to draw any line ; 
it is very difficult to draw a line. 


7326. Would you extend the discretion they have al- 
ready ; do you think it would be safe to do so ?—I do not 
see how you can extend it very much. They have full 
discretion now, have they not? They can deal with all 


cases. { 


7327. In selecting nurses or probationers to come to the Type of per- 
training schools to be trained, do you find that they are sons becom- 
getting the class of nurses that you think is desirable ?— 1g Nurses 
—I do not think they get that class of young person which aan : 
is the sort who makes a good nurse. They are selected P’° aloneam 
very often because they are the friends or acquaintances of 
the guardians. ‘The result is they have no idea of disci- 
pline, and they kick up their heels and go off at a moment’s 
notice. I have had to hold two inquiries during the last 
year with regard to nurses, and so I have learnt a great 
deal. In both these cases—certainly in one—the whole 
trouble arose, I think, from laxity of discipline which was 
caused by the probationer—nurses feeling that they had a 
kome close by, and that practically they could go off at 
once if they wanted to; and so they did not care about 
staying if it was not exactly to their taste. The best way 
of doing it is to get the superintendent nurse in all cases to 
choose likely candidates, and to have them on trial for a 
month or two months and then report to the guardians 
as to their capabalities. There is no body in the world 
that is so badly equipped for judging of what a probationer 
ought to be as a board of guardians. 
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7328. Do you think when it is left to the discretion of 
the superintendent nurse that they get a proper amount 
of applicants for the position ?—I think so. I think that 
the people who go there then feel that they are going to be 
tested at all events on their merits. 


7329. Is anything done inside any of the larger hospitals 
or infirmaries for the treatment of phthisis, I mean in 
cases where they have not a sanatorium of their own ?— 
Yes. In Wakefield they have got a few shelters outside 
on the grounds of the premises, and they have a very good 
shelter at Keighley where they treat all the phthisis cases, 
and they are talking of the same thing in other places. It 
is very easy to put up a hut or shelter and treat a few 
cases. 


7330. Is there anything at Rotherham in that direction ? 
—No. 


7331. Have they a large number of phthisis cases there ? 
—There is a great; deal of phthisis amongst the outdoor 
paupers in Rotherham, and I had an interesting com- 
munication from the relieving officer on that point. He 
called my attention particularly to the fact that there was 
a vast amount of phthisis among the outdoor poor, and 
that it was impossible to deal with them, as they were bulk- 
ing more and more in the sickness returns. 


7332. Then they give them outdoor relief ?—Yes, they 
are given outdoor relief. 


7333. In a known case of phthisis, would they not order 
the house ?—The fact is, that they are so crowded in the 
house at the present moment that they do not know what 
to do. 


7334. Then they really grant outdoor relief in a case of 
that kind, because they have not proper accommodation 
for dealing with it ?—That is so. 


7335. Does that not apply to other places besides 
Rotherham ?—I think it does; but you see the hos- 
pital accommodation every year is becoming more 
crowded. ‘The crux in all these unions is the phthisis. 


7336. Do you not find there is a great disinclination 
also on account of the expense ?—Yes, the expense is 
very high. ; 

7337. Had you an instance brought to your notice 
where a board of guardians delayed a case for a year 
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for consideration ?—Yes. 'That came before the board Mr. Philip 
quite recently. The clerk advised them, I think, to Henry 
begin with, that it was not a legal case, and the guardians Bagenal. 


would not relieve this man by sending him to a sana- 
torium. It was proposed to send him to a phthisis 
sanatorium, and tke guardians refused to have any- 
thing to say to it. Then they were called in question 
by, I think, a lady guardian, and they wrote up to the 
Local Government Board, who gave them the law on the 
subject. The real reason, I am sure, why they refused 
it was that it would be a precedent involving a very 
heavy expenditure, and that if they relieved one man 
who was suffering from phthisis, at a cost of about £1 
or 243. a week, there was no logical reason why they should 
not relieve fifty others who were also suffering from 
phthisis. The whole question of phthisis in Poor 
Law is a very growing and a very serious one, because 
of the expense. 
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7338. (Chairman,. Is the number of cases increasing ? 
—No, because all over England the phthisis statistics 
are on the downward grade happily; but there is a 
great quantity of phthisis cases in all the industrial parts 
of my district. That is a most important factor on 
the medical side. 


7339. (Mr. Bentham). There is only a limited number 
who are suffering from phthisis who are eligible for treat- 
ment under the Poor Laws; would that number 
be large enough, do you think, to frighten off 
guardians from dealing with the problem ?—It might 
not, if they came to examine it. There is an absence 
of accurate knowledge on the subject. 


7340. Is it not the fact that the Board you mention 
have deferred further consideration of the case for a 
year ?—Yes, they have deferred it for twelve months. 


7341. What may happen to the man in the mean- 
time ?—He may get worse and he may die, of course. 


7342. Just one other question with regard to the (yy... of per: 
hospitals. Do you think that the better treatment in- gong receiy-. | 
side the workhouse infirmaries and hospitals has tapped ing medical 
a new stratum of pauperism which is likely to tend to relief. 

a large increase in numbers ?—I think it has to a certain 
extent tapped a new stratum which may increase. 
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Mr. Pum Henry Bacenat, recalled; and further Examined, 


7343. (Mr. Bentham.) In answer to a question which 
I put to you yesterday, I think you said that you did not 
see any necessity for further limitations being put upon 
‘the discretionary powers which boards of guardians now 
possess for dealing with applicants for relief ?—Yes, I 
did. 

7344. Neither do you think it necessary to relax the 
restrictions which are now placed upon local adminis- 
trators by the central authority ?—No, I do not. 


7345. Do you believe, generally speaking, that as the 
Statutes and Orders now stand, if wisely administered 
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locally, there is sufficient elasticity in the system to cope Mr. Philip 
with any sudden demands made upon it caused by any Henry 
sudden dislocation of industry, a long frost, or a general Bagenal 
trade depression ?—I think that the guardians have suffi- 
cient powers to deal with all those things if they really go 
into it in a sufficiently thorough and effective manner ; 
the trouble is that sometimes they do not. 

7346. Do you adhere to the principle that the relief Scope of the 
of indigence in any form from the public funds should be Poor Law. 
done by the Poor Law authorities and not by several 
authorities ?—As against relief in aid of wages, do you 
mean, or in aid of poverty and not destitution ? 
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7347. J mean relieving destitution due to poverty of 
any kind through the public funds; do you believe that 
that should always be done through the Poor Law ?—The 
Poor Law is there ad hoc, and it ought to do the work. 


7348. It ought to cover the whole field ?—Yes, as far as 
destitution is concerned. 


Mr: Philip 
Henry 
Bagenal. 
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7349. Do you consider any relief of indigence from the 
public funds is pauperism, whatever name it might be 
known by, and that the more its real significance is obscured 
the greater the danger of an extension of pauperism ? 
—I think there is a great danger of the extension of 
pauperism by the demands upon the public funds of all 
kinds and conditions, which are increasing. I think that 
anything in that direction is bound to increase pauperism, 
familiarising the people with the idea that they can get 
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administration to relieve promptly and- adequately all 
cases of destitution, without at the same time manu- 
facturing the cases which it is intended to relieve ?— 


The last part of your question touches the whole diffi- 

culty—whether you can extend the area of relief without 

increasing the demands for relief. It all depends upon 

oe policy of the board, whether you do it or whether you 
0 not, 






what they want by asking for it without working. 
h 7350. And by obscuring the fact that it is after all 
i Poor relief ?—Yes. 
7351. And pauperisation ?—I agree. 
1 7352. At all times do you think it possible with good 
iq 


7353. Then you would put adequacy of relief, particu- 
larly if it is out-door relief, in the same category, as being 
dangerous ?—I would, because the question of adequacy 
is one which people differ upon, and a board may be 
elected which will consider 7s. 6d. adequate instead of 
5s. or 3s. 6d. 
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The test of 7354. Do you think the nearer that object can be 
‘good” ad- approached, that is, to relieve adequately and promptly 
ministration. without at the same time increasing the number who rely 
upon it, is the test of good administration ?—Yes, and 
it can easily be done by an efficient staff ; that is the point. 
Effect of Act 7355. (Professor Smart.) You said that 1894 may be 
ee on looked on as a starting point of a new policy and new 
re Loa views of administration ; I suppose you mean, not that 
the law was changed, but that new readings were taken 
of the law ?—Yes, I do. 
Elasticity of 7356. Do you mean that the Poor Law is of such a 
ie nature that its provisions may be carried out in different — 


ways and with different expenditures ?—Yes; I think 
that the Poor Law is one of the most elastic laws that 
was ever put upon the statute book. 


7357. Do you mean that changes in the Orders from 
headquarters in 1894 necessitated larger expenditure, if 
the provisions were to be carried out ?—Certainly. How 
can you advocate better treatment to the sick, without 
at the same time increasing the accommodation for the 
sick and providing adequate nursing ? 
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7358. Then the large expenditure was a necessary 
result of the change in 1894 ?—Undoubtedly. 


7359. And that change came from headquarters ?—I 
was not a member of the Board at the time, but I think 
the change in the position of the guardians in 1894 was 
due to the passing of the Parish Councils Act, which 
changed the constitution of the personnel of the boards 
of guardians very considerably. 


7360. But it did not change the law ?—Certainly not. 


7361. I am trying, as a stranger in this country, to 
find out what is meant nowadays by good administra- 
tion. Do you consider that the administration before 
1894 was good or bad, or merely different from now ?— 
I am not able to give you any information from personal 
knowledge of what the administration was before 1896, 
because I only became inspector in 1896. 


7362. Before 1896 was willingness to enter the work- 
house the sole test of destitution ?—That was the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. 


7363. Is that so now ?—I think that the use of the 
workhouse test in all my district has largely fallen into 
disuse. Of course the ultimate test of a man’s absolute 
destitution is the fact that he will enter an institution 
which gives him food, shelter and clothes ; if he is abso- 


Desuetude af 
workhouse 
test.. 
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lutely destitute and cannot get those necessities of life 
anywhere else, he will undoubtedly come into the house. 
That was the object of the original workhouse test. 
If he found that he could make shift without coming in 
the workhouse, the argument was that he was able to 
maintain himself. The result of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act was that vast numbers of the working classes 
who were paupers were absorbed into the working popu- 
lation of the country. 


7364. Do you think that now the word “ destitution ”’ 
has been changed into the word “ poverty’? ?—No, I 
do not think so. The law stands exactly as it was, but 
it is interpreted in a different way. You see there is 
a discretion in the guardians whether they give out- 
door relief or indoor relief, and they can do just as 
they please in the matter; but they will not offer the 
workhouse in as many cases as I think they ought to, 
in order to test the bond fides of the application. 


7365. You spoke of the elasticity of the law, and I Indoor-relief 
was led into asking that question by a fact of this sort: to part only 
In very early discussions on the Poor Law a regulation of & family, 
was made, or seemed to be made, that if any children of 
a poor man with a large family were taken into the 
house, the whole family must go; but the relaxation 
was made afterwards by a special letter to certain unions 
allowing them to take, in, say, the surplus children. I 
find that in some boards that liberty is allowed, and in 
others it is disallowed; that is surely a very elastic 
reading of one law ?—It is elastic. The reason why I 
say it is an elastic law is, that there is discretion allowed 
to the guardians as to the way in which they give relief ; 
that is the elasticity. 


7366. Is there not a common idea abroad that stern The egsen- 

administration is good administration; is that not tials of 
what we very often mean by the term “‘ good administra- “ good ” Poo 
tion’’ ?—Yes; and for this reason, that the ideal con- Law adimin- 
dition of citizenship is an independent man living in tion. 
his own home and supporting himself without help from 
his neighbours. That is what we want to perpetuate. 
We want to enlarge that idea of citizenship. Therefore, 
any help that is given to people who are in want should 
be so given as not to make that ideal difficult or less 
common than it ought to be. Consequently, your 
relief system ought to be such as to make it to the ad- 
vantage of the applicant not to avail himself of the Poor 
Law, because he can get on better without it. 


7367. That is one side of it. Take what are sometimes - 
called progressive unions, where a good many experi- 
ments seem to be making. Do you consider that a good 
many of these experiments, even when accompanied by a 
large expenditure and by increase in the number 
of people seeking relief, may yet be good administration ? 
—That is the experiment which is now in action, and 
it is very difficult to say how it will end. We know ex- 
actly where we were under the old idea of the Poor Law ; 
but there is a new school of Poor Law reformers now, who 
seem to think that there is a permanent state of pau- 
perism inherent in the human race. They under-rate the 
capacity for self-help in the British working men; I do not 
under-estimate that capacity myself, because I think 
they have an extraordinary capacity for accommodating 
themselves to circumstances. This new school say that 
help must be given on all occasions to everybody who 
asks for it who has done anything towards paying rates. 
That is the idea—that they have paid into a public 
insurance fund; they look upon the rates apparently 
as an insurance fund. I do not agree with that; and 
I think that these experiments, unless they are very 
carefully guarded by a large staff and by very strigent 
superintendence, will turn out to be a very great burden 
upon the ratepayers. 


7368. But then would you say it is quite possible to ‘Vests for the 
call this good administration ?—I think it is. For in- more attrae- 
stance, Sheffield and Bradford, I think, have good ad- tive forms of 
ministration, because they do all they can to assist the relief at 
people who have assisted themselves. In their classifica- cee . 
tion they exact a test in the shape of twenty years’ ~’°"°™ 
residence. The man must have done something to help 
himself. All the conditions which have been attached 
to old-age pensions in theory are attached to the relief 
which is given in these well-administered unions. 
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7369. Then evidently you do not think that when a 
man becomes a guardian he becomes an officer of the 
law, and has to put aside his own feelings of what he 
thinks should be done with the poor; there is a large 
latitude of interpretation given to him ?—I think so. I 
do not think you can give people the alternative of out- 
relief and indoor relief without connoting that. 


7370. Then a guardian is very much in the position of 
a Member of Parliament; he is not sent there with a 
definite mandate, but is told to do his best ?—He is 
there to conduct a policy of relief, which ought to be 
conducted for the benefit of the community as well as 
for the benefit of the person who applies. You ought not 
to assist a man on his own conditions. The worst of 
outdoor relief is that there is an idea abroad that when 
a man applies for outdoor relief he ought to get it be- 
cause he asks for it, instead of saying: Is this man going 
to be an evil to the State by getting out-relief ?—if he is, 
he ought not to have it, but he ought to be offered the 
house. That is my view. 


7371. Do you not think there is another tendency— 
to judge administration, and to decide whether it is good 
or bad, by the rates ; that is, to say it is good administra- 
tion if the rates are kept down, and bad administration 
if the rates go up. That is a popular view, is it not ?— 
Yes, it is; but you must raise the rates to a certain 
extent in order to improve your equipment. I think 
myself that we are coming now to the end of the de- 
mands for equipment. I think the requirements of 
equipment in my district, for instance, are nearly satisfied, 
and that our capital expenditure will probably be very 
small in the coming years, because most of the work- 
houses are now properly equipped. That will all be 
paid off as the loans are paid off, and I look forward to 
the time when, if there is good administration, the rates 
ought to go down. 


7372. But then in the meantime an increase of rates 
may mean good administration ?—This is an increase 
which I say was inevitable, owing to the necessity of 
bringing up the equipment of the workhouse to the 
standard which was required by the new thought in 
Poor Law—the new humanitarian view which people 


have been holding. 


7373. I rather gather from you that a good 
practical test of the administration is, where the outdoor 
relief comes down and at the same time the indoor relief 
comes down ?—Where the number of persons comes 
down—that is the point. If you could reduce the num- 
ber of people who are dependent you must then obviously 
be increasing the number of independent people in the 
community. You may give those persons whom you 
relieved a better scale of relief, because they deserve it 
or ought to haveit. The criterion ought to be the number 
of persons who are on the rates; then you are getting 
some idea of the independence of the population. 


7374. Might this not be driving destitution under- 
ground and making destitute people rather suffer than 
approach the poor authorities ?—No; because you are 
giving their neighbours a chance to help them. 


7375. Then it may be forcing these people on the sup- 
port of other people on whom they have no claim ?—That 
support will do the giver and the receiver good. That is 
what Chalmers said. 


7376. Then you would not call an increase of outdoor 
relief in itself a sign of bad administration, would you ?— 
That all depends upon the factors of which it is made up. 
It depends upon the class to whom it is given. 


7377. You would not call an increase of in-relief a sign of 
bad administration, would you ?7—No; because that in- 
relief may be largely to the sick. 


7378. Do you think that the proportion between the 
two is an important question ?7—You know that great 
controversy as to whether increased out-relief results in 
increasing the indoor relief. I have certainly seen that 
happen. Wherever there is laxity of administration— 
and what I mean by that is when there is not sufficient 
distinction made between the wasteful and the deserving 
poor, and when everyone gets relief—you will find that 
the area of pauperism has increased, and that then they 
naturally come into the house when they cannot keep 
them outside any longer. In that way it re-acts on in- 
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door pauperism. You get a larger nidus for the indoor 
than you would if you had a smaller number of people 
on out-relief ; and the tendency, therefore, is to fill the 
workhouse if you fill your out-relief lists too. 


7379. But you would have no hesitation in saying 
that anything that manufactures paupers is bad adminis- 
tration ?—No. 


7380. The law itself which you administer may be bad, 
and it may be defective ?—Do you ask me whether I 
think the Poor Law defective ? 


7381. No: I say it may be ?—Of course, any law may 
be defective. 


7382. If the law is bad, a lax administration of it may 
have better results than a stern administration of it ?—I 
do not know that I should assent to that. 


7383. As an inspector, do you consider that you have 
simply to carry out the letter of the law in its widest in- 
terpretation ?—I have not to carry out the letter of the 
law at all. I have no right to interfere in any individual 
case. 


7384. You have to criticise ?—I criticise ex post facto ; 
but you know what that means. 


7385. I want to see what your criterion of criticism is 
in such a very wide latitude ?—My criterion of criticism 
is the general atmosphere of a board of guardians, and 
the general way in which a relieving officer does his work. 
TI look at his books, I question him, I sometimes go with 
him. There is a certain indefinable knowledge that one 
gets which I cannot describe to you. I may have 
means of drawing inferences from people: one gets a 
great deal of experience with men after ten years’ dealing 
with a large number of men and officers: one gets to 
know things. I tell you I know them, and I know that 
some things require criticism, and I criticise. 


7386. The general reason why I ask these questions is 
because I hear the expression used amongst guardians 
very commonly that they stretch the law just as much 
as they think necessary ?—That is because of the elasticity 
I have mentioned: they have that stretching power. The 
Poor Law is such a very difficult subject, and the whole 
question of relief involves such tremendous problems 
that I do not see how you could do it by hard-and-fast 
regulations, because there would always be some hard 
case, which would be seized upon and made capital out of, 
and there would be a wide-spread indignation because of 
that exceptional case. 


7387. I was a little surprised by your statement that 
one of the causes of increased expenditure in workhouse 
was the rise in the price of commodities consumed in the 
workhouse ?—And of necessaries. 


7388. Do you think that is quite borne out by the 
figures that you give from Rotherham and Bradford ?— 
I think you will find that is the case in regard to many of 
the articles, coal particularly. 


7389. I think if you compare 1896 with 1903, you will 
find it is the case that commodities have risen; but if 
you compare 1900 with 1905, you will find that this can 
scarcely be said. I find, for example, that between 
1900 and 1905 there has been a fall in cheese, butter, 
meat, split peas, coke, coal and soap. You are aware, 
of course, of what is called the price level as determined 
by index numbers ?—Yes, I am. 


7390. Will you take this from me—that we usually 
start from a price level determined by the average of the 
years between 1866 and 1877 and call it 100 ?—Yes. 


7391. That works out as making 1871 the starting year, 
where the level is 100. In 1873 the prices went up to 
111, in 1874 they came back to 102, in 1875 they were 
down to 96, and from that time there was a.rush down to 
68 in 1887, the lowest level being touched in 1896. Of 
course, that is all familiar to you. From 1896 there was 
a rise till 1900, then a fall again till 1903. For example, 
in the decade 1888-97 the level was 67, and in the 
decade 1893-1902 it was 66. The rise in these last five 
years has been very little; in fact, the level for 1905 
was 72, while for 1900 it was 75. I would, therefore, 
suggest that any rise in expenditure within the last 
five years cannot be accounted for by a rise in/the price 
of commodities ?—I am quite prepared to take that from 
you. 
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proportion they affect pauperism in a given union ?— 
Yes. 


7395. I suppose that the conditions and the administra- 
tion would affect character ?—I do think so. 

7396. Then, as administration is the factor most within 
the control of the Poor Law authorities, therefore it is the 
cne they are particularly bound to fix their attention 
upon ?—It ought to be. 


7397. I should think it would have struck you that 


.some people manage so far to rise above their conditions 


that they will often be better off in bad conditions than 
other people in good conditions ?—Yes, that is so. 


7398. I suppose you would hold that people can really, 
if they put out their strength, as a rule, provide far better 
for themselves by thrift than they can ever be provided 
for by the Poor Law ?—I should hope so. I should like to 
think that of the population. 


7399. Of course there must be exceptions ?—Yes. 


7400. But at the same time it is a more satisfactory 
way of meeting their wants, as far as it will go ?—Yes. 


7401. Therefore it is very important not to discourage 
it ?—That is my point all through. 

7402. So that it is by no means only for the sake of 
saving money, but because.it is believed to be in the best 
interests of working people that a stricter administration 
is advocated by most Poor Law reformers ?—I think so. 
It is in the interests of the community and of the people 
themselves. 

7403. Of the people themselves ?—Certainly; and 
not merely for the saving of the rates. 

7404. It is not merely a question of money only ?—No. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


Mr.. Philip 7392. I should like you to think that over, and I should 7408. It may only be a very small part of the problem 
Henry _ be glad to hear if you see anything in it that I have which is presented to him ?—I hope it is a very small 
Bagenal. omitted. Itseems to me thatitisrather important that a part. The longer I am in the business, the less I think 
Se rise in expenditure, if it has occurred within the last of the institutional side of it, because it is defined, and 
+27 Mar. 1°06. five years, should not be credited to a rise in price ?— it is there, and you know exactly what it is. But you 
“ee I will think that over. have got this enormous mass of pauperism outside, and 
roe : " the inspector really does not know anything about it. 
MCRdor Law 7393. (Miss Hill.) I suppose you would say that : bi 
init 4. character, conditions and administration are all factors He has not the time to devote to the examination of the 
a on which bear on pauperism ?—Yes. oan ane we af not te - pena upon ong PAUR SS 
haracter of Rie 8 of pauperism ;. we have to deal wi e result of pauper- 
fobs. ee 7394. And that one may argue for a long time in what ism, which is destitution. 


7409. In dealing with destitution, which would you 
consider came first—the study of the causes, or the study 
of the treatment ?—You can always be studying causes. 
You may never arrive at any very final conclusion on it, 
but I think that there are certain causes, such as intem- 
perance, for instance, feeble-mindedness, and a great 
many others, which I, think every man ought to take an 
interest in and try to make some generalisations from. 
We are not set to do that work, but we do that on our 
own motion at present. I have taken an interest in these 
questions for a long time, and it has been a part of my 
work which I like to do. It interests me, but I do not 
know whether it would interest every inspector. 


7410. I gather from your statement that you feel that 
you are rather hampered by want of time in following 
up studies of that sort ?—Of course we have to get about 
the country. I have got two Ridings, which form a very 
large district, and if one is travelling three days a 
week and inspecting also and writing reports, one wants 
a day off at home, and then there is a good deal of corres- 
pondence to be got through, and so you have not the time 
to investigate these things, and the result may be very 
small after you have been investigating them for a long 
time. That is, I think, the result of a good deal of socio- 
logical labours. 


7411. Assuming he had the time, should you consider 
an inspector was in rather an exceptional position for the 
study of problems of this sort ?—I think he occupies 
a very remarkable position for doing that, because he 
has access to people. One has only to say he is an in- 
spector of the Local Government Board, and the people, 
I am bound to say are, very glad to give you every infor- 


: ; : 
i) Instruct ons 7405. (Dr. Downes.) The paragraph in your statement mation posi re 
| to assistant ag to the work of an inspector struck me as of interest 7412. I think that was the view of the Com- 
i com- ___ in connection with the instructions that were given to missioners. I will continue what I was reading. They 
‘ era 'S the assistant commissioners in the early days of thenew Say: “In conclusion, the commissioners desire to im- 
4 ; Poor Law ; therefore, I would rather like to direct your Press upon you that the peculiar nature of your office 
H attention in that relation to a circular which the com- gives you opportunities which fall to the lot of few other 
“| missioners issued in 1840, in which they say this: ‘“‘ An public functionaries, of acquainting yourself with the 
i additional field of usefulness is open to the assistant condition of the working classes in your district ? ”—That 
H commissioner,’? the assistant commissioner being; as 8 perfectly true. 
i you are aware, the same in those days that the inspector 7413. These instructions were issued in 1840, and I 
; is now ?—Yes. believe they were rescinded in 1846 by instructions which 
i 7406. “If he avails himself of the means at his dis- did not take so wide a scope. I suggest that that may 
" posal to investigate the causes of pauperism.’? They be one reason why the earlier broad view that was taken 
t then go on to point out that in the application and report by the Commissioners does not, perhaps, hold to the 
book, and in the admission and discharge book, columns same extent at the present time. MayI ask you whether 
iy are appropriated for the entry of the causes of the it is not a fact that of more recent years the conditions 
i pauperism of the applicants ; I think that is so to this of the local administration have extended: for example, 
day, and that those columns remain?—Yes; I have public health statutes have been passed, and public 
R specimens here. health authorities have come into existence 7—That is so. 
tev aay : 7407. They continue: “ This information was required 7414. Workhouses are not exempted, I believe, from Workhouse 
Fueatore not merely in order to enable the guardians to verify the the operation of the Public Health Acts ?—I have never buildings 
Renntioun: truth of the applicants’ statement, and to prevent fraud, known a sanitary inspector go into a workhouse and subject to 
but with the hope that the pauperism would thus be traced find fault with the guardians. ee 
C- 


in many instances to causes which might be diminished, 
if not entirely removed, by precautionary regulation, or 
by the suggestion of practical measures, which admit of 
being effective through the influence of the guardians.” 
Do you agree in the advisability of such instructions being 
given to inspectors at the present time ?—I think an 
inspector labours under a certain disadvantage when 
entering upon his work, by not having his functions 
mapped out. It is very difficult sometimes to know 
at what end to begin. I think the social conditions of the 
people, and the questions of labour and everything else 


7415. If you are building a new workhouse in your tion under 
district, is it not subject to the by-laws ?—Yes, it is. Public | 
In Leeds they are now making buildings, and one of the Health Acts. 
explanations of the architect for the price of the Effect of 
buildings, which we thought rather big, was that the local by-laws 
by-laws were of such a character as to necessitate the bere of — 
class of building which was put up. uildings. 


7416. I do not know how it may be in your district, but ‘ 
certainly in London if questions of drainage arise the 
authorities who have the last voice in the matter are the 





connected with the people, have such a great bearing 
upon poverty and pauperism that they would naturally— 
they ought to do so, certainly—pay a great deal of 
attention tothem. Ido not think that the mere business 
of inspecting institutions ought to be the end-all and 
the be-all of an inspector’s life. ff 


local sanitary authorities ?—Yes; but you see in the 
country the local sanitary authorities are the guardians, 
and they are not likely to interfere with their own work 
in another capacity. 

7417. At the same time, my point is that there is a local 
machinery for dealing with certain points, which formerly: : 
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were specially dealt with by the inspectors in their in- 
spections ?—To that extent that is so; but, as I say, the 
two authorities are the same. I remember on one occa- 
sion they kept pigs quite close to the workhouse; I ad- 
dressed the guardians, and told them that as a sanitary 
body they had no right to have pigs so close to the work- 
house. They took the pigs farther away, but as a sanitary 
authority they never interfered with their own pigs. 


7418. What does the medical officer of health do ?— 
The medical officer of health does not go inside the work- 
house. 


7419. Is there anything to debar him from going inside 
the workhouse ?—No; but he never does. 


7420. Not in your district ?—Certainly not; I have 
never heard of it. 


7421. Is there any reason why he should not ?—I 
suppose not, except that he takes it for granted that the 
medical officer of the workhouse is doing his duty. You 
know medical officers do not like interfering with each 
other; and if a medical officer of health were confronted 


with the medical officer of the workhouse, there would be 


wigs on the green. 


7422. I have been a medical officer of health in my 
time, and what I have always found is this, that the 
medical officer of health in dealing with a case usually 
does so with a certain amount of tact and discretion. 
Is there any distinction between the medical officer of a 
workhouse and the medical officer in attendance on a 
private case in relation to the medical officer of health ? 
—I candidly confess nothing of the sort has come under 
my personal observation. In all my experience I have 
never heard a word about a medical officer of health, 
except as regards his sanitary business. He comes and 
attends to the sanitary work after the meeting of the 
board of guardians is over, but I do not think he takes 
the workhouse into his consideration at all, as far as I 
know—at least not in practice. 


7423. The gist of the argument which I have tried to 
embody in my questions is that there is nowadays a 
local machinery for dealing with that branch of work- 
house inspection—whether it is used or not is perhaps 
another matter ?—That isso. My opinion is that it is not 
so used. 


7424. Then you have now, I think since 1894, lady 
guardians, have you not ?—Yes ; in my district since 1887 
or 1888. 


7425. Do you find that the lady guardians exercise 
a useful supervision in the course of their duties as guar- 
dians ?—What I have to say about lady guardians is 
this—that when they are good they are very, very good. 


7426. I think the powers of the guardians’ own in- 
spection of workhouses have been extended by Sir Henry 
Fowler’s circular giving the right of entry ?—Yes. Per- 
sonally I think that has been of great use. 


7427. Does not all that tend to relieve the inspector 
to some extent of the burden of inspection which formerly 
rested on him alone ?—I think it ought to do so, and I 
think to a great extent it does. We really can take it 
almost for granted now that in well-administered 
unions the workhouses are thoroughly well looked after 
and inspected. I felt myself very often out of place 
in going round a well-managed workhouse, where my 
inspection visit is largely a matter of form; I feel that 
everything that I see is uncommonly well done. That 
is a very common experience with me. 


7428. Should you be in favour of a system by whichs 
if an inspector required expert assistance in any point of 
inspection he might obtain the same from the central 
department ? To some extent, I think, that is already 
the case, is it not ?—I was going to say that that is the 
case with my colleague, Dr. Fuller, who is the medical 
officer for Poor Law purposes. I think, in common with 
all my colleagues, I have had the greatest possible assist- 
ance from him. He comes six times a year to my dis- 
trict and inspects six workhouses. I have learnt a great 
deal from him, and he has been of the greatest possible 
assistance in finding out defects in medical matters and 
equipment business, which I natura'ly would not know. 
I think an expert of that sort, working in company with 
the inspectors, is of very great value. 


- the middle of the bed. 
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7429. Do you find that occasionally guardians are glad 
to have the advice of an expert who is working with you ? 
—I do not know whether they are as much asI am. I 
do not think they care about experts, because experts 
mean expense. I may, perhaps, on that point, say, what 
I have not had an opportunity of saying before, that I 
think the architectural department of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would be greatly strengthened by a member 
of the architectural staff who could do more personul 
visiting when building is afoot in any union. We tind 
great difficulty in keeping down expenses, and I think 
if there was a travelling architect who acted on the in- 
structions of the Board’s architect and attended the 
meetings of the committees who have charge of plans, and 
who would inspect the building after it was put up to see 
that it had been carried out on the lines that were sanc- 
tioned, that would be a very great advantage indeed. 
As it is at present we have no guarantee in the least that 
any building is built according to the specifications or 
estimates. It seems to me that there is a weak point 
there. We do not get sufficient control of the details 
of the building. Ithink, whenever I have had an archi- 
tect down on the spot and got him in touch with the 
guardians, or had them up here to speak with the archi- 
tect, we have had a great deal less correspondence and 
very much more satisfactory results. 


7430. (Chairman.) Would you recommend that the 
architect should visit after the plans have been sanc- 
tioned and while the buildings are in course of construc- 
tion ?—Certainly. 

7431. (Dr. Downes.) With regard to medical relief 
in your district, you give us in Paragraph 143 a few 
examples of the cases, that you went round to; will you 
turn to No. 13 ?—Yes, that is a very bad case. 


7432. There a man was dying of senile decay. You 
say: ‘‘ He was upstairs in bed and was nearly falling 
out of bed when we came up. Mr. Mann lifted him into 
He groaned dreadfully, and Mrs. 
H. said he had a bad bed sore,” Do the York guardians 
require their district medical officer to make any report 
to them on the condition of the cases under his care ?— 
I think in the original application there is always the 
medical officer’s report on the case. The medical officer 
that I allude to there has since resigned. I found a 
great deal of fault with the whole of his work, and that 
was one of the reasons why I went round. This is a case 
where I made special investigation myself, and I was 
confirmed in my belief that he was not doing his duty 
by séveral cases that I saw, which ought most certainly 
to have been sent into the workhouse for treatment. 
This was a shocking case. 


7433. Does not this indicate that the inspection of 
outdoor cases might be extended a little more than it is 
if the inspectors had time ?—That entirely confirms my 
own statements that I have made before. There are lots 
of cases where the sick have been neglected and great 
sufferings have ensued. 


7434. Do any of the guardians in your district systema- 
tically require medical officers to report all cases of that 
sort, or to bring them to their attention ?—As a rule, 
I think the medical officers do their work well. It is 
just a case where sometimes you get a bad one, and you 
have got to find it out. You cannot do that without 
having information. 


7435. (Mr. Lansbury.) In this case just quoted there 
were two paid officials—the relieving officer and the 
doctor ?—Yes. 


7436. Both of whom were the people who should have 
given the guardians information ?—Yes. There was an 
excuse for that in the case of the relieving officer—he was 
tremendously over-worked at that time, and my visit 
with him proved that he was over-worked. 


7437. Still, there were two people who should have 
given the information in any case, namely, the relieving 
officer and the medical officer ?—Yes. 


7438. Both paid people, and servants of the guardians ? 
—Yes. They appointed a third relieving officer after 
my report. 

7439. Isit not rather unfair to generalise on a particular 


case in this sort of way ? The whole point of the examina- 
tion of Dr. Downes is that there should be an inspector 
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Mr. Philip appointed who should overhaul out-relief cases, I under- 
Henry stand ?—That was my original suggestion. 


5 ei 7440. I only want to interject that there were two 
27 Mar. 1906, P21d people already who ought to be doing their duty ?— 
I quite agree that the two officers were responsible. 


Power to 7441. (Dr. Downes.) I think some questions were put 

compulsorily to you in your examination-in-chief as to the desirability 

remove cases of guardians being empowered to obtain the compulsory 

to work- removal to a workhouse or infirmary of cases living 

house. under unsatisfactory conditions, such, for example,perhaps, 
as the one we have just been speaking of ?—Yes. 


7442. Are you in favour of some such power, properly 
safeguarded, being accorded to them ?—I think it would 
be a good thing—in the interests of the people themselves 
as much as anything. 





7443. If such power is given to guardians, would it 
not imply an obligation on the guardians to provide 
properly for such cases if they had obtained their removal ? 
—I think they have that obligation now, to provide 
adequately for all sick. 


7444. It does not follow that they always discharge 
that obligation ?—No, but they are increasingly doing 
so. : 


7445. You give us, for example, the case of the Pockling- 
ton union ?—Yes. Thatis acase where they will not treat 
the women as well as they treat the men. That is a pure 
question of expense, they say. 


7446. Ican understand that there might be hesitation on 
the part of a magistrate, or whoever it may be who signs 
an order for compulsory removal, if he was not quite 
satisfied that the condition of the provision for the sick 
ia that particular union was what it should be ?— 
He would have to exercise a discretion then, I suppose. 


Return ot 7447. Still, that is a point that would have to be kept 
number of' in mind. In a return of the number of visits paid by the 
Visits to cases medical officers, which you append at the end of your 


ee by memorandum, I see there is a considerable difference in 

medical the numbers in the different unions ?—I do not think 

officer. that return can be taken as anything but tentative. I 
do not think they understood exactly the query, and some 
of them made mistakes. When I came to think it over ~ 
afterwards, I saw it was a difficult thing to get. To 
answer your question: they no doubt do differ, but 
still this shows that there is on the whole a great deal of 
visiting. 

Dispensaries. 7448. Have you any dispensaries in your district ?— 


Yes. In Leeds and in Sheffield there are dispensaries 
at the central relief station where the doctors attend to 
see patients, and there is at the dispensary a qualified 
chemist who makes up all the medicines for the outdoor 
poor. In Sheffield they have another dispensary in the 
workhouse. 


7449. In your opinion is that system working satis- 
factorily where it exists ?—Yes, very satisfactorily 
indeed. I wish it was extended. 


7450. Referring to paragraph 130 of your memorandum> 
you say, “There are certain points connected with the 
nursing question which I can develop in my oral evi- 
dence.’ Is there anything that you now wish to add 
on that point of nursing ?—I said something, I think, 
yesterday with regard to the practice of obtaining the 
services of probationer nurses, which I need not repeat. 


7451. How do the guardians provide for the nursing 
of the outdoor sick generally in your district ?—In the 
large districts of Sheffield, Bradford, and Leeds, they 
subscribe very largely to nursing associations. They find 
that a very satisfactory way of getting the poor nursed, 
because they get qualified nurses, who cover a great deal of 
ground. They pay, I think, very large subscriptions, 
amounting to £100 or £200 a year in some cases, and then 
they get the services of the nurses of these associations, 
and the outdoor poor get great benefit from that. There 
is an Order of the Local Government Board empowering 
boards of guardians to employ district nurses for the out- 
door poor, but it is a curious thing that that Order has 
never been used to any extent, though they avail them- 
selves of the same system by subscribing to these associa- 
tions. 


7452. Are you aware of any reason why they should be ? 
—No, I do not see any reason for it, exéept that it is a new 
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thing, and there are conservative views, and it is very 
difficult to get a brand new system started. 


7453. Taking the more rural portions of your district, 
how do they manage there ?—The nursing of the rural 
poor, I am afraid, is done entirely by the people in the 
village ; at any rate, a great deal of the nursing is done by 
neighbours who are brought in, but that is not skilled 
nursing, of course. 


7454. Are voluntary agencies for providing village Difficulties 
nurses extending in your district ?—There are some, I attending 
believe, but that is a point which I have never had time workhouse 
really to investigate. I may say, with regard to the mete 
nursing, that the great difficulty is to make the superin- 
tendent nurse and the master and the matron work in 
harmony together. That is really a great difficulty. 

I have one or two cases at present which are giving me a 
great deal of anxiety and trouble, and it is very difficult 
to know what to do in regard to them. 


7455. (Mr. Gardiner.) Are those in the smaller work- 
houses ?—No. 


7456. Are they in the big ones then ?—Yes; it is the 
big ones where there is very great importance attached 
by the master to his functions, and by the superintendent 
to hers. 


7457. And by the matron, too, to hers ?—Yes. 


7458. (Dr. Downes.) Those are administrative diffi- Return as t 
culties ?—Yes. I have put in a nursing return (see App. Workhouse 
Vol. I. (A), No. XV. (G),) which shows that the nursing Aacaen = 
in Yorkshire is very good, I think something like twelve acai 
patients per nurse, which is an extraordinarily good per- 
centage. I may say that I do not think there is any district 
except Lancashire which is as well nursed as my district ; 
and that is entirely a growth of eight or nine years. 


7459. Have you any information as to the cost of Cost of ad- 
administration of the separate infirmaries in your district ? ministration 


—No; except as to one, whichis exceedingly high ; thatis of separate 
Halifax. infirmaries. 


7460. Are there any special reasons why Halifax 
should be so costly ?—No, except the very large extra 
staff. When you set up an absolutely brand new establish- 
ment and have a very large staff, it means running up the 
expense. That is what has happened there. Then, of 
course, there is the payment every year of the loans and 
the sinking fund. Then Sheffield will be very expensive. 
They have separated the administration, and that will 
put on, I should think, £1,000 a year, or something like 
that, extra at once. You must pay for these things. 


7461. What steps do the guardians at Halifax take to 
secure that their infirmary is not used by classes who 
could afford to pay for their medical relief otherwise ?— 
I am not aware that they have taken any steps. 


7462. Is there a tendency of a hospital of that sort to 
be, I will not say abused, but to be used by a class for 
which it was not originally intended ?—That I cannot tell 
you. 


7463. You have no evidence on that point ?—I have 
no evidence whatever on that point. 


7464. Do the guardians in your district co-operate Methods of 
in any cases systematically with voluntary hospitals or dealing with 
other agencies for sick relief ?—Do you mean by sending Particular 
patients and so on ? classes of 


: sick paupers 
7465. They may do so perhaps in several cases, and 
they may subscribe ?—They subscribe for the right to 
send a patient, the use of one bed, and so on. To some 
extent they do that. 


7466. Taking special cases such as phthisis, do they do Phthisis, 

so in those cases ?—The cost of that is prohibitive, in the 
view of the guardians, and I think there is very little done. 
The weak point in the treatment of phthisis is that the 
people return to exactly the same conditions as they were 
in when they contracted or developed the disease, and 
unless you can get a phthisis patient to put on a new life 
with a different environment, he is as likely as not to 
come back again with a repetition of the same thing. 


7467. Have you any difficulty with regard to other Infectious 
classes of sick ? Take the infectious sick ; what do the diseases, 
guardians generally do with cases of fever or infectious 
disease ? Do they send them to the sanitary autho- 
rity’s hospitals ?—Very often, and I am always urging 
them todo that. Ido not think that the infectious wards ' 
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‘certainly think so. 


7468. Have you any difficulty in dealing with such 
classes as tuberculous children ? Have you any seaside 
homes or places of that sort to which the guardians can 
send such cases ?—There is a seaside home, I think, at one 
or two places in Yorkshire, and they do send a child 
occasionally; they can, at all events, whenever there is 
room, but there is not sufficient of those establishments 
to meet the demand, I think. 


7469. Then you have that troublesome class of children 
suffering from ringworm or ailments of that description ; 
how do the guardians in your district deal with them ?— 
I do not think there is any special treatment for them. 
They try and isolate them always. 


7470. Do they educate them while they are isolating 
them ?—No, I do not think they do. There were some 
cases at Halifax that you remind me of now. There 
were children there for months and months running about 
the grounds without any instruction ; and I suggested to 
the guardians that they should try and get them taught 
something—they were simply running wild. 


7471. The loss of education, I think you will agree with 
me, is a serious matter ?—Very much so. 


7472. (Mr. Gardiner.) Did your experience in East 
Anglia lead you to think that an increase in the inspector- 
‘ate with a special view of out-relief was desirable 7—I 
I think there are lots of places there 
where inspection would have been very desirable indeed. 


7473. That is to say, in those unions where perhaps 
the level of administration is lower than it is in Yorkshire, 


7484. Including applications ?—They would be in- 
cluded, I suppose. 


7485. And including those who were simply referred to 
the workhouse 1—A good many of course would be given 
workhouse orders and dealt with at once, but others 
would require visiting. It all depends upon the density 
of the population and the size of the area. A good re- 
lieving officer can do a great deal more work in a small 
densely populated district, than a man who has a large 
area to compass. 


7486. Of course in a rural area he would have a much 
smaller number of cases ?—Yes. Look at the distances 
in Pocklington that the man there has got to walk. 


7487. I think you have told us that in your judg- 
ment you recommend that the relieving officers should 
be relieved of their duties as registrars and assistant 
registrars?—You cannot give a general rule for that, 
because all these unions have special characteristics ; 
but I think wherever a man has a large amount of relief 
work it is inconsistent and incompatible for him to have 
these other duties. 


7488. And that the whole tendency should be to get 
these duties undertaken by other people ; for instance, 
the vaccination work might be transferred to the county 
council ?—That I do not know; that goes into another 
question. : 

7489. But it does bear, does it not, on the duties of 


the relieving officer ?—Of course you must find some- 
body else to do it. 


you felt more strongly the need of assistance, especially 
with reference to out-relief ?—Certainly. My remarks 
apply quite as much to my former district as to where I 
am now. 


7474. As regards the clerks in the Kast Anglian unions, 
they, suppose, only gave part of their time to the duties 
of their office 7?—I cannot tell you exactly how many 
did; but there were certain clerks who were solicitors and 
did not give their whole time to the office. 


7490. All I was going to ask you was whether in your ¢), ..i:0n of 
opinion it was desirable that questions like vaccination tya ster of 
policy should be mixed up with guardians’ elections ?— administra- 
I do not think they should myself. Ithink that the Poor tion of 
Law ought to be divested of all other entangling issues, vaccination. 
and vaccination is a very entangling issue in some districts. 


7491. It becomes a test question at elections, does 
it not ?—Yes. 


‘7492. As regards inspection of children boarded-out Inspection of 
within the union or in scattered homes, I think the same ehildren 
remark applies, does it not, as applies to the general boarded-out 
increase of the inspectorate; is it possible for you to within the 
inspect as much as you would wish the children who are W10D. 
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7475. I suppose in your present district they generally 
give their whole time, do they ?—The very large majority 
do, I think; but that I could verify easily. My own 
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opinion about it is that a clerk ad hoc is the best clerk 


7476. And that when you have a clerk ad hoc who 
really cares for his work the level of administration in- 
evitably rises ?—Yes. 


7477. The clerk does not necessarily dictate the policy, 


‘but he constantly and continuously improves the manner 


of administration ?—Yes, and takes an interest in the work 
of all the committees and everything connected with it— 
that is my experience. Such men may not be perhaps as 


-good advisers on the general law, but they get to know 


the particular law very soon, and I think they display a 
very much greater interest in the social side of the question. 


7478. And the guardians really get very much more 
help from them ?—They do. 


7479. In paragraph 131 you tell us that a good relieving 
officer can look after 300 cases, assuming that he has no 
other duties. Iam afraid I am very stupid, but will you 
kindly tell me what you mean by looking after 300 cases ? 


boarded-out within the unions ?—I do not know that 
it is my duty to inspect them more than any other out- 
door relief cases. These boarded-out children are prac: 
tically all outdoor relief cases. 


7493. At the present time the only persons whose duty 
it is to inspect: the children boarded-out within the union 
are the relieving officers ?—Yes. 


7494. And the guardians ?—The committees of the 
guardians. 


7495. It is their duty to visit ?—Yes; and then there 
is the district medical officer. 


7496. When you are visiting a vnion, is it possible for 
you to test how far this work is done ?—I have only, I 
think, on one occasion made a tour to see the boarded- 
out children, and I certainly found two out of eight or 
ten in homes which I should not have advised putting 
them into. That is all I can say. The rest were very 
well and satisfactorily done. 


—I think you will see that is quoted from ‘‘ A very ex- 
perienced peanisatien XE : & - 7497. Are any records kept, as far as you are aware, Record of 

of the subsequent careers of the children who have been after-careers 
brovght up in. these kinds of institutions or scattered of Poor Law 


homes ?—Yes, I always make a very great point of that. childrens 


7480. I do not want to press you as to a particular 
number, but I should like to know what you would mean 


‘by looking after 200 or 300 or 500 cases ?—Gases mean 


the applications in the report book—not the number of 
persons, but the number of houses. I call a house a case. 


7481. Would it be the average number, the mean num- 
ber, from the Ist January to Ist July 7—No, not at all. 
Here is an application and report sheet; that is a case, 
there are three people there ; this is another case, and there 
are six people there. A case therefore may mean three 
people, or more, or of course it may only mean one. 


7482. At what period of the year do ‘you say that 300 


is the number he ought to be able to look after? Is it the 


average number between July and January ?—I never 


The necessity of after care in the case of these children is 
almost as important as the bringing of them up. 


7498. Is there any special form of record which is used ? 
—There is a register which is published by the law 
stationers called the Register of Young Persons, which 
they can buy and enter up, showing where the children 
have gone to and what has become of them. A good 
superintendent or matron or other official very often does 
keep in touch with these children. I know one case at 
Hessle in Hull where they have a reunion once a year of 


old boys who come back and see the superintendent; and 
so they keep in touch with them. 
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7499. May I say that in the majority of your unions, 
supposing you call for this record book five years hence, 
you could find prcatically what had happened to all the 
children who were in the school say five years ago ?— 
I think there are a great many of these Yorkshire 
unions where they do make the children a special thing, 
and I fancy they would be able to tell you pretty clearly 
what had become of nearly all the children. The most 
hopeful side of the Poor Law is the children’s side. 


7500. What I have learnt from one or two other in- 
spectors is that they do not seem to think that the sub- 
sequent records of the children are very carefully kept ? 
—Perhaps they are not in a great many cases; in some 
of the rural workhouses where they keep them in, I 
should not think they were. 

7501. Or even in some district schools, which are on a 
much larger scale? The inspectors think records exist 
there, but I am not svre they do ?—I do not know as to 
that. 

7502. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) It was suggested yesterday 


. that there was a large superfluity of female pauperism 


wages in East over male pauperism in Yorkshire, and I sce there are 


and West 
Ridings, and 
their effect on 
pauperism, 


former 


female 


benefit 
societies. 


twice as many women as men in the West Riding and 
three times as many in the Hast Riding ?—Yes, that is so. 


7503. You have handed me a very interesting docu- 
ment giving the particulars of female labour in the East 
and West Ridings of Yorkshire, which I have not had 
time to study. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XV (Q).) Isee 
from it, however, that the highest wage earned by women 
is given as 22s. per week, and the average, as far as I can 
make out, has been about 12s. per week. Do you think 
the lowness of the wage would be one reason why the 
women are not so self-supporting to the end of their 
lives as the men ?—I have no means of testing that 
supposition. 


7504. Take this statement of yours—‘‘ The reason why 
pauperism is less in some of the textile districts is largely 
owing to the amount of female labour, the wages of which 
often and often keeps a family from the parish. When 
the female wage-earner falls ill there is nothing for it 
but the relieving officer’? ?—I repeat that statement, 
because I have heard it over and over again from relieving 
officers. 


7505. Would that be in cases where the men were 
earning as well ?—Possibly ; but sometimes they have 
their family earning a lot of money—father, mother, and 
children are all earning sometimes, and they have a very 
large sum going into the house when they are all working. 
The case where the relief comes in is generally where there 
is only one child earning and the rest are dependent. 
Those are the cases that I have mentioned, and if that 
wage earner is stricken down by illness or anything 
unfortunate, then they come on the rates. 


7506. What I want to suggest is that the reason why 
women do not hold out to the end is that they are not 
expected to be self-supporting. That is to say, their 
money goes very largely while they are earning to the 
support of their families, and as you pointed out yesterday 
it does not go into benefit societies for themselves 7— 
That is so. 


7507. At the end of the 18th century there were a very 
much larger number of female benefit societies than there 
are now, and a great many women in them, but the 
wages were very much lower then. Would you agree 
with me that that rather points to the fact that it is 
more a question of what a woman is expected to do 
in the way of making provision for herself, than of what 
she is able to do ?—I do not suppose she ever was expected 
to do it until very recently. 


7508. My point is that at the end of the 18th century 
she was expected to do it and did do it ?—How long 
did it last for ? 


7509. It had been going on for a very long time. You 
mentioned to us three towns where you consider the 
administration is lax, especially in relation to relief, those 
towns being Huddersfield, York, and Pontefract. Looking 
through your list of women’s wages I find that the lowest 
point touched is in those three unions. For instance, in 
Huddersfield, jam factors earn from 6s. to 8s., and booke 
binders from 5s. to 9s. a week ?—Those may be girls, 
You must take those figures as includiyig girls and women, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


and I fancy that the lower wages are always earned 
by girls of fifteen and sixteen. 


_7510. The highest in the jam factory is 8s., and the 
highest in the bookbinding is 9s. The jam factory is 
also a season trade, is it not ?—Yes. 


7511. Is bookbinding a season trade ?—I should 
not think so. 


7512. Then if we turn to Pontefract we find that the 
agricultural wages, which in other rural unions are 2s. a 
day, fall as low as 1s. 3d. That is the union in which 
I think you pointed out that there was lax administration ? 
—There has been in the past. I think it is improving. 


7513. Then wages may possibly rise. If we turn to 
York we find the lowest point touched in private laundries, 
where the women work sixty hours for 5s. a week ?— 
I was told that by a relieving officer. He said they 
worked very terrible hours for very low pay. 


7514. Of course it is impossible for them to live upon 
that ?—Yes. 


7515. Do you think that would be subsidised by 
Poor Law relief ?—I have no doubt that the way they 
have got those facts is that they have come before the 
relieving officers. All these figures that I have got 
have come from the wage-earning notes of relieving 
officers, so that they really are correct, I think. 


7516. The labour in the fields around the York out- 
relief union also falls as low as 1s. 6d. a day ?—1s. 6d. to 2s. 


7517. The confectionery works in York, I believe, are 
a great feature of the city ?—Yes. Messrs. Rowntree 
have developed very large works there. 


7518. I see the girls there earn 5s. to 8s. a week ? 
Yes. Rowntrees are the best wage payers in York. 


7519. I suppose 5s. to 8s. a week is not a living wage, 
even in York ?—No, but it probably helps to keep the 
house going. There are probably sisters working to- 
gether in the factories. 


7520. I see in the three districts of Halifax, Bradford, 
and Hunslet, widows with children may work in the mills, 
but are mostly employed as charwomen earning from 
7s. to 8s. a week ?—That is in Hunslet. 


7521. Those would be receiving out-relief, I take it ?— 
Those figures, no doubt, were founded on out-relief 
cases. 


7522. Where the women do largely work in mills, 
could you tell us what the effect is on the homes ?— 
I do not think I can say that, because I have no personal 
knowledge, as I have not investigated the conditions of 
the homes. I have frequently heard from the matron 
of workhouses that girls who have been in mills never 
know how to sew, and that they really are quite devoid 
of the domestic requirements for keeping the house 
going. When the mill life begins very early, it has a 
deteriorating effect to that extent. 


7523. Can you tell us to what extent generally married 
women work in the mill ?—They very often work in mills. 


7524. Is there any system by which they provide for 
the care of the children in their homes ?—That I do not 
know. 


7525. Should you suggest that one of these districts, ioe atid 
say York, would be a good one for investigating the Sheffield as 
relations between wages and Poor Law and charitable fields for 
relief ?—I do not think you can get a more interesting investigation 


place to investigate than York. It has already been 
done, as you know, on a very detailed scale by Mr. 
Rowntree. Any of the West Riding towns would give 
scope for an interesting special inquiry, I think, with 
regard to the Poor Law. Sheffield perhaps would be the 
best of all, because there are so many different kinds of 
administration there, particularly as regards the children. 
One union adopts the case paper system, which I 
could give the Commission full particulars about. 


7526. I was going to ask you whether you use those Case-papers. 


papers ?—There is one place where they are used, and I 
have got a full description of it from the man who put 
it into effect, showing the cost of it. I think that would 
be very valuable. . 


7527. Will you put in those case papers ?—Certainly. 
(Seo Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XV (R).) : 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


7528. On p. 52 of your Memorandum you tell us a 
great deal about the dietaries of the people, which is 
very interesting, and you point out the cheapness of the 
food which can be got by those who know how to buy ? 
—TI do not think there was ever a time when you could 
buy so much for so little. 


Workhouse 7529. Do you consider that by taking the workhouse 
dietaries dietaries and prices you can get a real test of what the 
misleading as poor can live on by themselves ?—No, not at all. I am 
scale for afraid that would be a very misleading standard. 


minimum i 

cost of oy: 7530. That is the standard which has been used in the 
inquiries in York, is it not ?—Yes, I think it is to a cer- 
tain extent. 


7531. I think it was the basis of all Mr. Rowntree’s 
calculations ?—Yes. I think, in the light of the latest 
medical knowledge—and of course the latest medical 
knowledge may always be altered by new medical men— 
there really is no settled theory of nutrition. I think 
Professor Chittenden’s experiments have proved that. 

7532. Moreover, the workhouse authorities cannot buy 
as the people themselves can buy ?—Quite so. They 
would not be allowed to. 


7533. Then you would not necessarily draw the con- 
clusion which has been drawn that the amount of pauper- 
ism in York is due to under-feeding ?—I do not think 
it is a bit more underfed than any other town. In fact, 
I should think that with all the charities it has there is 
always something going. That is my view. 

7534. (Mr. Chandler.) I think that with one or two 
exceptions your opinion is that the administration of 
the Poor Law in your district is satisfactory ?—I think 
it is on the whole very satisfactory. 


Low cost of 


The — 7535. Mr. Bentham yesterday referred to one or two 
reducible  ynions in which pauperism had reached the irreducible 
minimum of minimum, and you confirmed his view upon that ?—1 
peuberism. think so. 

Effect on 7536. That you attributed largely to the industrious 
fe aoa of and thrifty habits of the people in your district ?—Yes, 
Eecaborship I think those are factors. 

of friendly 7537. I think I may also assume from your evidence 
societies. that one feature of thrift is the extent to which they 


have in your district taken advantage of the friendly 
societies which provide for sickness ?—Yes. 


Operation of 7538. Gan you tell me from your own personal know- 


Ba ccor ledge what has been the general attitude of the guardians 
Frien dly in Yorkshire with regard to the Out-door Relief (Friendly 


Societies Acts Societies) Act in dealing with cases where members of 
friendly societies were in receipt cf sick benefit ?—I 
think the general view of the guardians was that a great 
slight had been put upon them by the Act. 


7539. Imean the Act of 1894, which left it opticnal 
for the guardians to take these amounts into considera- 
tion, which was amended in 1904 ?—It did not alter the 
practice as far as I know. Ever since I have been in 
Poor Law, whenever a man has shown that he has 
belonged to a friendly society or has done something 
towards his own advancement, they have given him 
the best terms, so to speak, and they have disregarded 
perhaps half of the club allowance. 


7540. There has been no rigid rule ?—No; that was 
the general custom and practice, and therefore they felt 
that it was a slight upon them. There was, in fact, 
a new class of persons invented by Act of Parliament 
who were beyond their ken, and they were not allowed 
to deal with them upon their merits. 


7541. Taking that as the practice of boards of 
guardians in your district, at the same time you will 
be aware that a majority of the guardians’ representa- 
tives at Poor Law Conferences voted against the 
amendment of that Act ?—Yes, I know. 


7542. Might that not have accounted for the agitaticn, 
and election incident at Huddersfield in 1900, which 
you deprecated so much; might they not then have 
been trying to force public opinion in support of the 
amendment of that Act ?—I do not know that, but 
it may have been so. I quite admit that it might have 
had something to say to it. 

7543. As a very old member of a friendly society I 
was rather impressed with the incident, and I came to 
the conclusion that really the object of it was to focus 
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of that Act which was then before the country ?—That Henry 
does not account for the continued laxity of administra- Bagenal. 
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7544, Are you aware of any institutions which deal  — 
with distress arising from want of employment ?—There 
are the trade unions. 


7545. You recognise the trade unions are doing their Value of _ 
work?—I think so. I think everybody ought to membership 
recognise that if men will join a trade union they are Y BSsin, 
providing for the term of disemployment ; and if they 
do not join a trade union they ought to have a similar 
duty imposed upon themselves of trying to provide for 
the term of disemployment. 


7546. I am very glad to get that admission from you. Sentiment 
I agree with you thoroughly. In reply to a question by against 
Mr. Booth in reference to the independent characteristics 2PPlying for 
of people in Yorkshire, you said you had heard of in- lief: 
stances where men stated that they would rather die 
than apply to the guardians for relief; was that entirely 
due, do you think, to the independent character of the 
people, or was it due to the manner in which some relieving 
officers and some boards of guardians deal with appli- 
cants ?—Perhaps I may go so far as this with you— 
that the manners of relieving officers during the time 
when the deterrent system was in vogue were perhaps 
harder than they are at present, and that the reputation 
of that has descended, and that it may have operated 
in that way to prevent a man asking for relief. But I 
do not think that applies at all now. 


7547. But the sentiment is there ?—The sentiment 
may be there, and also the natural sentiment of not 
wanting to go to the parish. 


7548. It isnot a sacrifice of human life that is necessary, 
or that we should advise any individual to make however 
much we may admire the independence or the heroism 
of the man ?—Quite so. 


7549. As far as the grouped cottage homes are con- Pros and 
cerned, | gather from your remarks that you are not cons of 
in favour of that system—largely on the score of expense cottage 
I think ?—Yes, and also because of the aggregation of homes for 
children. children. 


7550. I think you admitted they have better training 
in homes ?—They have. ‘lhe great argument on paper 
in favour of it I think is that they are better industrially 
trained. 

7551. Better «fitted for becoming useful citizens in 
after life ?—For trades, yes; because they do not get 
into the casual labour market, which is the great thing 
to be avoided. ‘Lhe great curse and source of pauperism 
largely is casual labour; it spoils a man when he is 
about eighteen or nineteen, and he is no good afterwards. 


7552. (Mr. Loch.) You gave us a chart showing the Possibility 
pauperism in the East Riding and the West Riding on of accurate 
the lst January, 1904 and 1905, from which I see that count of total 
the West Riding total out-door relief figure on the Ist numter of 
January, 1905, was 35,116 ?—That is so. separate | 

paupers in a 

7553. Then you have also given us a six months’ given period. 
return of out-door relief, from which I see that the six 
months’ total out door relief figure for the West Riding 
for the half year ended Lady Day, 1905, was 54,158 ?— 

That is so. 


7554, Can you say whether the figures exclude all 
duplication of cases; that is to say, whether the first 
it clearly a day account, and whether the second is clearly 
@ six months’ account, without any duplication of cases ? 
—That is a statistical point which it is rather difficult 
for me to elucidate, because I have not got the means of 
testing it. It could be tested no doubt by an examina- 
tion of the relieving officers’ books, and by getting from 
him the facts of duplication, if they exist. 


7555. Should we treat that comparison of the day 
account and the six months’ account with some reserve, 
then ?—I think so, having regard to the case that you 
put of the possibility and probability of duplication. 


7556. Do you think you have at present in the Poor 
Law system an enumeration of the paupers at hand, by 
which a six months’ account or a year’s account of paupers 
could be made by the use of the present books ?—I do 
not know that I could give you a satisfactory answer to 
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Mr. Philip that. I have not considered it. I am depending upon 
Henry the clerks of the unions for those figures, and unless 
Bagenal. JT went to the clerks and put these points before them 

and asked their views upon them, I do not think I could 

27 Mar. 1906. give you a satisfactory answer. Of course I can go to 

them. 


7557. (Mr. Booth.) I think the statement which the 
clerk makes here is that he does not pretend to discrimi- 
nate between the cases that have come before him during 
the half year, and those that have not ?—I think that 
is so. 


7558. Therefore the total that he gives is the total 
number of cases, entirely irrespective of duplication ?— 
That is, irrespective of whether they have been on the 
books a long time or a short time; but they are there, 
and they are the people that he had to deal with. 


7559. I am talking of the figures which you gave on 
this form A, which does not indicate at all whether any 
of the cases came twice in the same half-year ?—Certainly 
it would not. It is not the clerk’s business to discriminate. 








7560. (Mr. Loch.) May we say the presumption is 
that if this half-yearly return is kept accurately, and if 
there is only a single entry in regard to each person, 
there are no duplications ?—If it is the fact, as has been 
stated, that there is only a single entry for each applica- 
tion, then this return would give the proper number of 
persons dealt with in the half year. But of course it is 
possible that a man might get relief within the half year 
three different times, and therefore you might duplicate 
that man to a certain extent. 


7561. (Sir Samuel Provis.) And he might be relieved 
in a different union possibly, if he went from one union 
to another ?—Yes, if he were getting non-settled relief. 

Relation 7562. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the figures you handed 
between low in (see Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XV. (E)) respecting 
rate of groups of unions, the first group you form is ‘rural or 


eater mostly rural”; look at the last two columns giving 
pareettite of the percentage of cost of out-relief to total cost of 
BH in-and-out-relief; if you take those two columns, and 


if you also take the percentage of pauperism to popu- 
lation, does it not appear that the four lowest in 
percentage of pauperism to population, namely, Settle, 
Sedbergh, Ripon, and Selby, give the lowest amounts 
of outdoor relief ?—Yes. 

7563. Taking that as a test, and taking your next 
group, you have the same phenomenon; where the 
percentage of outdoor relief is low the total relief is 
low, as in Rotherham (West R.) and Tadcaster (WestR.) ? 
—They do show that movement. 

7564. If you take the fifth group the same thing is 
shown, is it not—you have Knaresborough (West R.), with 
the percentage of out-relief the lowest and the percentage 
of pauperism the lowest ?—Yes. 

7565. If you take your sixth group you find an excepticn 
in the case of Barnsley ; there you have a lower pauperism 
to population with a higher percentage of out-relief 
to total relief ?—That is so. 

7566. But if you take your next group, the urban and 
semi-urban group, there you find Ecclesall Bierlow with 
a low out-relief as compared with its in-and-out-relief 
standing low in regard to its pauperism, and you have 
the same in the case of Halifax (West R.j—though you 
have exceptions in Wharfedale and in Keighley ?—That is 
sO. 

7567. Then if we take your urban groups, we have 
the same phenomenon shown. Take Leeds (West R.) ; 
there you have a low out-relief to the total relief with, 
again, a low pauperism ; Sheffield (West R.) shows the same 
result, and so does Bradford (West R.); and Halifax 
(West R.) isnearly on the line. Not to push the argument 
too far, it is a coincidence, is it not, that in all these cases 
where the amount of out-relief has been low compared with 
the total relief the pauperism has been less ?—That would 
appear to be so. 

7568. I want you now to turn to Table A (West Riding); 
which is on page 3 of your memorandum. The last 
column of that table gives the percentage of outdoor 
relief; I take it that those figures, and the other figures 
which; so far, may represent some result, are blended 
figures; that is to say, they stand, not for one union, but 
for a group of unions with different policies ?—Yes, it 
is a bulk percentage. ff 


EVIDENCE ; 


7569. Therefore the figures could not show the ten- 
dency of any policy, because the figures represent not 
one policy but a mingled policy ?—Yes. This table . 
does not bear on policy, it bears on the bulk of pauperism. 


7570. On page 14 you give a table showing the pro- Relation 
portion of pauperism to the estimated population in between 
union counties. May we not siy that if we take the mean pauperism 
in that table, which is marked’ by a line about London, and thrift. 
there is a very much larger number of provident societies 
in the least pauperised districts which are below the mean 
than in those which are above the mean ?—Yes. 


7571. So that, as a general rule, this table itself shows 
in its bearings that there is a relation, or a presumed 
relation, between the existence of opportunities for 
thrift and a decreased pauperism ?—That is the object 
of my putting thetable in. I got the rest of these figures 
because I got out Yorkshire first, and I was struck with 
the result ; then I said, Now I will see what information 
I can get elsewhere, and I will see how the Yorkshire 
figures are borne out by the figures of other unions. The 
result of that inquiry was this table. But I do not put it 
in, as I have said, as a complete table; I simply put it 
in as a contribution to the inquiry. 


7572. I only want to give point, so to speak, to that. Treatment o: 
Then in paragraph 79 you refer to the ins-and-outs; I ins and outs. 
take it for granted from your statement there that you 
think that the period of detention is a real difficulty 
in Poor Law administration which has to be faced. You 
say that the period might be extended ?—I want to 
correct a misprint or mis-statement there. The period 
of detention has been increased, I think, up to 168 hours. 


7573. Granted that it is 168 hours now, do you think” 
a yet further extension of the period of detention under 
present conditions in workhouses would meet the diffi- 
culty ?—I think that the moral effect of it would be very 
considerable. It would indicate a policy, and a policy 
has a deterrent effect. 


7574. I put an alternative suggestion to you: Why 
should not these ins-and-outs be dealt with, after a cer- 
tain repetition of their incomings, under the Vagrancy 
Act as vagrants ?—I agree there—or under any legisla- 
tion that may be foreshadowed by the report of the 
Vagrancy Committee. They really come under exactly 
the same denomination of human being. 


7575. Then with regard to the group referred to in para- Tendency in 
graph 80, you would include, I presume, persons of feeble public 
mind who could not provide for themselves as being opinion 
possibly liable to detention ?—Yes. I gave evidence towards 
before the Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded— sabia 
and rather extended evidence—upon the whole of this }OW°r © 

‘ : : detention of 
question. I think I was the first inspector who ever cortain 


wrote upon the question of the feeble-minded pauper. classes of 


7576. Does not this suggest that there is a certain James ies 
quantity of pauperism which is of an irretrievable type, 
and that some of that pauperism in self-defence the 
community tends to be inclined to shut up in some form, 
or to punish, to a degree that at any rate has not been 
done in the past ?—I think public opinion is ripening in 
that direction very fast. 


7577. That of itself would alter the problem of the 
Poor Law on one of its most difficult sides, would it not 7— 
I think it would relieve it enormously and clear the way 
a great deal for the satisfactory treatment of other classes. 


7578. Now; turning to the case of York, do you think Conditions iz 

that the peculiar conditions of York are due in part to York Union. 
its being a great cattle market and to its charities, these 
having brought together a considerable amount of 
unskilled labour dependent on casual earnings or gifts ?— 
Yes. After three years’ residence in York the strong 
impression left on my mind was that that was a very” 
great reason. Then it is a cathedral city, with all the 
inherited traditions of getting things for the asking, 
which is very probably as old a thing as there is in the 
world. 


7579. Had you noticed in your previous district the Inter-action 
effect of charities, in Norwich, we will say ?—Norwich of charities _ 
is a place that would repay investigation, I think. Iand 
made a long investigation of the out-relief at Norwich, pauperism, 
and I certainly thought it was a town with something 
like the same characteristics as York. ut 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


7580. Tnen may I conclude that you cannot in these 
districts deal with the Poor Law-problem unless you 
deal with the charitable problem, that is to say, the 
endowments of the district are acting more or less as 
@ provocative towards pauperism ?—I quite think so. 


7581. If that is so, what would be your proposal for, 
as it were, stopping this source of social irritation that 
leads to pauperism ?—You must knock the parochial 
system of administration of charities on the head. 


Question of 
co-ordinating 
charity and 
Poor Law. 


7582. Then in York, for instance, or we will say in 
Norwich, you would have to bring the moneys that are 
now available for charities more or less into one control ? 
—You would have to pool them and administer them. 


7583. You referred quite rightly to the charity organisa- 
tion societies in many.of these towns: but I would draw 
your attention to the fact that they have no responsible 
duty in the sense that the guardians have, and that one 
of the difficulties in regard to all charitable relief is that 
while the Poor Law has astatus, charity has none. Do you 
think, therefore, that you could get out of the present 
dilemma by organising the York charities in such a 
way as to give them a public responsibility in relation to 
the administration of Poor Law relief, or in some other 
way ?—That could be done, I suppose, by the Legislature 
or by the Local Government Board, by increasing the 
power of co-opting members of guardians—that, is 
instead of making it voluntary to make it mandatory to 
co-opt certain members as guardians: and amongst 
those you might ear-mark the trustees of a charitable 
fund administered as you say. 


7584. This line might be alopted—that the guardians 
should deal, as they do necessarily and mainly, with 
destitution, and that the preventative work ani other work 
of that type might fall on charity, and in that way the 
burden of the guardians would be more or less reduced ? 
—Yes, I think so. ; 


: 2 7585. In one of the cas2s which have been mentioned— 
practice as . A : 
to relief of | it was not a York case—there was a widow of twenty- 
widows with four who was having relief immediately on widowhood. 
children. In the case of widows, is it not a common practice for 
the widow to make her application immediately on 
widowhood, and then for the Board to say, “‘ We will 
give immediate interim relief pending the settlement of 
what we will do for you and your children ”’ ?—Yes. 


Reform of 


_ 7586. In those cases, if the woman is young, is it not 
possible to do better than to give her an allowance practi- 
cally for a very long period ?—Do you mean by dealing 


with her in some other way ? 


7587. By dealing with her in some way which would 
lead to her self-maintenance ?—By trying, to get some 
work for her, and putting her on the road of self-support ? 


7588. Yes ?—Tnat would be eminently the work 
of such a body as you have foreshadowed—a charitable 
board, or something of that sort. 


ae 7589. One great burthen of the guardians is the widow, 
I think ?—Yes. 


7590. If by the co-operation of the authorities that 
class could be dealt with in some such way, there again 
there would be a great relief ?—Yes. If you will look 
-at my analysis you will see the number of widows. 


7591. With regard to these York cases, which have 
suggested a great many of these questions, would you 
not say that several of those cases suggest what one 
might call bad work ?—Yes. 


7592. All I want to make clear is that the Poor Law 
authorities in York—I am thinking of the relieving 
officers at the present moment—really have had a very 
poor chance to do their best in these cases ?—They 
_have not had half-a-man’s chance. 


Sufficiency of 7593. Now I want to ask you one or two general 


Stee questions with regard to the forms we are using, par- 
Book. ticularly the Application and Report book form. Do 


you think that that as it now stands is in its best form ? — 
If you take the Application and Report book and .only 
use one page for each case, you can put all you want 
into it. But they will not do that: they keep putting 
three or four cases on a page. That is the difficulty 
I have with relieving officers—they will not give them- 
selves room. 
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7594. One point which.is immensely important in Yr. Philip 
Poor Law work is verification, as indeed it is in all in- Henry 
quiry: do you find, as a matter of fact, that, partly  Bagenal. 
owing to the form of book, the entries do not show | — 
verification ?—I think a good relieving officer is able 27 Mar. 1906. 
to get a great dealin. I have seen some excellent work 
done on Application and Report books. But that is 
not always the case. The case paper system no doubt 
does give a great deal more information, and information 
which is more readily accessible afterwards. A point, 
and a most important point, is the accessibility of in- 
formation with regard to individuals. 








7595. Take such a very important question as the 
verification of the wages of children; very often that 
verification is not down, is it ?—That is so. They could 
not put the wages notes in. 


7596. Take the case of the supervision of inquiry ; Supervision 
does the clerk of a board by any means necessarily as a Me relieving 
part of his duties undertake the supervision of investi- ° Dare: 
gation ?—No. Special clerks will, because they are 
interested in it, but it really does not fall under them. 


7597. Should not someone be made absolutely responsi- 
ble locally and in connection with the board of guardians, 
for that being properly done ?—That is so, sometimes. 
There are a certain number of unions in my district who 
have superintendents of ovt-relief. 
7598. Should not the clerk or somebody as head officer 
of the whole administration be responsible ?—Yes, I think 
so. 
7599. With regard to the relieving officers, have you Disregard by 


found this happen at all at your boards—that the relieving guardians of 


officer is rather put aside and the applicant cross-ques- pms: 


tioned, with the result that what the applicant says at 4 qvice. 


-the moment is taken rather as a counterweight to any- 


thing that the relieving officer has found ovt ?—Yes, and 
I think it goes further than that—I think that they will 
over-ride the plain facts of a relieving officer’s statement, 
and deal with a case contrary to his advice. 


7600. Does that not, from the point of view of the 
development of the ability of a man, deter him from doing 
his best ?—Yes, very often they are greatly put back in 
their work, I think. 


7601. With regard to the selection of these men, is there Qualifications 
¢ of relieving 


what a man to be a relieving officer should be ?—I do not officer. 


think so. I think that the Local Government Board 
would hesitate to refuse any respectable man who applies 
and who was thought by the people on the spot who 
know, or who are supposed to know, to be competent. 
After all, it is to be local goverrment, and they ought to 
know if a man is a fit man for their job. 


7602. Apart from a particular man, there are certain 
conditions which the duties of the office will require him 
to fulfil ?—You and I think so. 


7603. Could we not go further and say, as in other 
professions, that there are conditions which should be 
fulfilled and which the guardians should be persuaded 
as far as possible, to put it mildly, to adopt, because, as I 
uncerstand, there are no such conditions at present in 
vogue ?—As a matter of fact there are not, but I think 
some guardians, at least in my district, do certainly take 
pains to get a good man... However, there is no standard, 
as you say; there is no college of out-relief, there is no 
faculty. 


7604. It is the ones which are tempted to do the wrong 
thing that one would influence on this line I am suggesting 
to you rather than those who are doing the right thing ? 
—Yes. 


7605. With regard to the emoluments and so forth, is the deren of 
position of relieving officer good enough to get the best oficerg’” 
men ?—I answered that before by saying that the salary galaries. 
gets so many applicants for it that the guardians naturally 


say that the salary is enough. 


- 7606. ‘The salary that is now offered is the salary in 
the open market for more or less unqualified talent ?— 
That is so.. I say that a good relieving is worth 
anything from £200 to £500 a year if he does his duty, 
because he saves the money to the ratepayers. 


7607. If you insist on getting qualified men, they 
would ask for and get a better salary, would they not ?—i 
think so. deck) aad! ates ’ 
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356 MINUTES OF 
Mr. Philip 7608. With regard to the Underfed Children Order of 
Henry 1905, do you think that Order is necessary under our 


Bagenal. present law? It is an order by which, as you know, the 


27 Mar 1906 child can be treated, not exactly apart from the parent, 
~~" but under it the tendency is to consider the destitution 
Operation Of thechild, and then, to come down on the parent—if 
of Relief to you will, to make him a loan, or to prosecute him. Do 
School you think that we want this Underfed Children Circular, 
Children if boards of guardians do their part properly in their 
Order. districts ?—That opens up a very controversial question, 
and I donot know whether I ought to give my opinion 
as a private person on an Order which I, in my official 

position, ought to help to administer. 


7609. Then I would put it in this way; the question 
of the neglect of the parent arises at once on this Order, 
does it not ?—Yes, I think that the laws of the land are 
perfectly adequate for bringing every man who neglects 
his children by starving them, to the police court or to 
the bar of public opinion. If the law was stringently 
administered, I believe you would stop the starving of 
children to a great extent. 


7610. The guardians already have power, have they 
not, if they hear of a man who is starving or neglecting 
his children, to bring an action ?—They can certainly 
bring an action, or they can get the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children to do so. 


7611. Therefore, to that extent, the Order is only 
emphasising in a new direction a power which the guar- 
dians have already, that is to say, a power of prosecut- 
ing when to their knowledge there was this neglect ?— 
Yes, and they had a power of relieving. 


7612. Take another question in which you have a con- 
eee a _ current method if I may so call it—concurrent to our 
att Renae ordinary Poor Law methods. In the case of another 
by non-Poor ™ovement, the case of the unemployed workmen, you are 
Law creating, are you not, a concurrent authority for the 
authorities. relief of presumably destitute people—or at least an 

authority which is in great measure concurrent to the 
Poor Law authority ?—Yes. 


7613. If this policy of concurrent administration is 
carried out, will you not, by that very method weaken or 
break your central and local Poor Law administration, 
by reason of the fact that you are creating outside the 
circle of pauperism which you can definitely count, new 
circles of dependants, as you may call them, which you 
cannot definitely count, so that you may never know, as 
you do now, the actual limits of pauperism ?—Practically 
one of the sections of my analysis, that is, Destitution 
owing to Want of Employment, has to a certain extent 
been taken out of our hands and handed over to the 
corporations. 


7614. Destitution owing to the want of employment 
as you say has gone over to the corporations, and the 
question is how far is that affecting the statistics that 
we are now using ?—For instance, would the statistics 
of able-bodied pauperism in your towns have been much 
higher if it was not for that ?—No. They have not 
applied to us, but they have applied to the corporations, 
and so it is only relieving them by another hand, and 
that a hand which does not disfranchise. 


7615. Do you conclude from that that we are really 
creating a pauperism which does not appear on our books, 
as it were, in addition to the pauperism which does 
appear ?—I thought so last year. I attended the Bureau 
of Labour at Bradford, and the Bureau of Labour at 
Leeds, and I heard cases come up, and saw them dealt 
with in both those bureaus. They were absolutely the 
same Class of cases as those which come before the boards 
of guardians ; for instance, a woman with a child in her 
arms came and said she had had nothing to eat all day, 
and the man could not find work, and they were set to 
work by the corporation. They were really Poor Law 
cases. 


7616. I take it you would approve of the policy of 
concentration on Poor Law lines, that is, of co-operation 
with institutions, rather than of the policy, if I may so 
call it, of dispersion which I think these measures suggest ? 
—I think so. I think it is a mistake to break up your 
problem like that. f 


EVIDENCE : 


7617. With regard to the Aged and Deserving Poor Qualifica- 
Order, can you say what have been the tests of deserving tions for 
or the definitions of “deserving”? with your boards ?—I “aged and 
do not think anyone can say that. It all depends on deserving " 
what you think. relief. 


7618. Take one definite matter—that there is provision 
for a family when members of it can help ; would that be 
taken as a test ?—How do you mean, provision for a 
family ? 

7619. In the case of aged persons, when the members 
of the family can assist, that whether they do or do not 
assist should be taken as a test of whether it is a deserving 
case ?—I think as a rule guardians are quite willing to 
help in those cases where they get the relatives to con- 
tribute. A great many boards are getting a great deal 
more money than they ever did from relatives—it is an 
increasing figure. 


7620. Would thrift be a test ?—Yes ; a man who helped 
himself by belonging to a friendly society would be 
taken to be exercising thrift. 


7621. Would the converse be held, namely, that 
persons who had not done these things should not be 
treated as if they were deserving poor ?—To a certain 
extent, yes—in Yorkshire certainly. 


7622. Then with regard to the aged poor, are you in Question of 
favour of a system like the Danish system, giving @ applicabilit 
statutory claim at sixty, conditional on inability to to England 
provide what is necessary for maintaining oneself and one’s of Danish 
dependants ?—I do not think I should be inclined to system of 
give my assent to any of those propositions, or to any ® d age 
of those large sweeping measures. I do not think you can Felief. 
argue from Denmark to London or England. 


7623. The whole of the poor law system is based on 
its being discretionary in regard to outdoor relief, is 
it not ?—Yes. 

7624. This, in the main, is an outdoor method of 
relief to the aged poor in Denmark—not necessarily so, 
but in the main; therefore if this were adopted it would 
be adopted, as it were, quite in a contrary spirit to the 
discretionary nature of our Poor Law, would it not 7— 
Certainly. 

7625. Therefore, so far as the aged poor were concerned, 
when they had reached a certain age, all that would 
fall out of our poor law administration, ipso facto ?—By 
its statutory character. 

7626. The only thing that would be left to do would 
be to make the arrangements. Do you think that 
any such scheme as that would be desirable from the 
point of view of the thrift and well-being of the 
people ?—It is a matter of pure speculation, but I do 
not think so. 


7627. One other point as to the financial side of the 
question: I think you said that you were opposed to 
there being a county council authority in charge of the 
Poor Law ?—Yes. 


7628. Do you think that a county authority representing Larger areas 
the Guardians would be of assistance in Poor Law adminis- for special - 
tration for such purposes as those institutions which are Pour Law 
better provided by groups of unions, rather by single PUTposes. — 
unions for themselves; such institutions, for instance, 
as might deal with the feeble-minded or with phthisis or with 
with ringworm cases, or whatever it might be; for that 
purpose, do you think that a county guardians authority 
—not a county council, but a representation of guardians 
on a common county body—would be of service ?—Do 
you mean elected from the guardians of the county ? 

7629. Yes ?—I should have to consider the pros and 
cons of that. I do not think I could give any opinion 
on that until I have considered it. 

7630. And you have no suggestion to make for a 

central county organisation of these institutions other 
than that which you have already in your mind ?—No. 
The local animosities and jealousies and antipathies 
are very great, and the love of their own union and the 
authority of their own union is the strongest thing in 
local government. You break that down when you 
propose to elect a new county authority for anything. 
{ do not think it would be considered—that is my first 
impression—I think it would be opposed right and left. 

7631. Do you think, taking the whole of the afflicted 
cases, which are also an important factor, that an authority, 
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like that might be formed for them ?—That is a different 
thing, because there is an accepted feeling about those. 
They have to be dealt with. There are no two questions 
about that. In regard to those cases I think that sugges- 
tion might be adopted. 


7632. Including lunacy ?—All pauper lunatics, I think’ 
ought to be under our own control. 


7633. Under the poor law control ?—Yes; we pay 
for them. 


7634. In accordance with this county suggestion, if 
I may so call it, would it fall in with your views if lunacy 
and all other forms of affliction, such as the epileptics 
and feeble-minded, were dealt with by one authority ?— 
Yes, 


7635. And that a county authority ?—That, I think, 
is decidedly a matter to be considered. 


7636. With regard to grants from the central Govern- 
ment towards Poor Law purposes, what grants do you get ? 
—We get the officers’ salaries as they were in 1888. 


7637. And besides that ?—The Agricultural Rates Act. 


7638. And then there is a Lunacy grant ?—Then there 
is the Lunacy grant from the county council of 4s. per 
head for those who are kept in asylums. Those are the 
main grants. 


7639. You do not get a grant per inmate of the work- 
house as we do in London, do you ?—Nothing of the sort 


7640. Do you think that these special grants for par- 
ticular purposes are advisable—I am especially referring 
to the first you mentioned, the officers’ ?—I do not think 
that the Guardians, as a rule, appreciate the fact that that 
grant is paid. They look upon the officers as being 
paid by themselves, and they are always complaining 
of the salaries asif they paidthem. They do pay the differ- 
ence between the salaries now and those of 1888, but 
I really do not think that a large number of the Guardians 
at all appreciate this fact, and to that extent they act 
really as if the salaries all came out of the rates. 


7641. Would it matter very much if the salaries did 
come out of the rates, and that grant were withdrawn ?— 
I do not think it would. 


7642. Take the 4s. grant for lunatics. Do you think 
that principle is good of paying for the individual in that 
way, or do you think that it tends to filling lunatic asylums 
rather unduly with cases somewhat unsvitable for lunatic 
asylums ?—Of course getting that 4s. in aid is an induce- 
ment to a certain extent to the guardians to send those 
patients; at the same time a great rumber of harmless 
lunatics are kept in the workhouse, and they are maintained 
at very much less in the workhouse than they are in 
those institutions. 


7643. Suppose we dealt with the question a little 
more broadly from the point of view of the afflicted classes 
generally; what would you say to a suggestion of this 
kind—that a grant might be made from the Exchequer 
in the nature of an open grant, subject to report, instead 
of on the basis of the 4s. payment, on the understanding 
that the grant were made in accordance with the number 
of the afflicted class in the courty?—Do you mean 
on an average. 


7644. Yes ?—I have not considered that. 


7645. I am assuming that the 4s. grant is open to 
considerable criticism, and that possibly some alternative 
to it should be suggested with a view to two purposes, 
namely, with a view to meeting the want as it arises 
for the different classes of the afflicted— not merely 
for lunatics but for other classes—and to provide the 
special type of institution that. the special sort of infirmity 
might require; and also possibly with a view to this 
happening, that the county may from voluntary sources 
raise money for some special purposes, such as, for instance, 
for the epileptic, and that the grant available from the 
Exchequer should be used somewhat as an addition to 
that, with a view to provoking voluntary effort ?—] 
have not considered that suggestion. Would this sugges- 
tion be in connection with the body that you foreshadowed 
to deal with the afflicted classes generally ? 


7646. There might be a county committee or a county 
council committee, but I take your evidence to be directly 
opposed to a county council committee 7—Yes. | 
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7647. It would be some county organisation that would 
supply these institutions which a union might not or could 
not well supply for itself ?—I have no objection to the 
suggestion that you make to the erection of a county 
board, as it were, for dealing with the afflicted classes, 
because I think that would be a very useful form of 
co-ordination ; but I am not prepared to say how financial 
aid should be given by the Exchequer at present—I should 
like to consider it. 


7648. One effect of this would be that probably the 
lunatics who are even now retained in the local workhouses 
might be removed from them, thus in some measure, 
at any rate in many unions where there is no special 
provision for lunatics, leaving a large amount of space 
for the workhouse proper ?—There is no doubt that all 
the space we have in our workhouses is badly wanted, 
and that we should be very glad to get more room without 
spending more money. At the same time I think that 
to a great many of these lvnatics and harmless imbeciles 
who are in the workhouse, it has been their home for 
many years, and they use it and look upon it as their 
home, and I think it would be rather a hardship for 
some of them to go away. 


7649. Those that are there now, certainly. With 
regards to grants generally from the Exchequer, is it 
not true that local rateable values are increasing very 
much ?—They certainly have been increasing, as you 
will see by my figures, in Yorkshire. 


7650. To a great extent might not the policy of central 
grants be limited, because one criticism of the policy 
generally is that they tend to extravagance ?—That is 
the great objection to a national rate for the poor, of course. 


7651. Therefore, might not the policy be rather pushed 
of throwing the maintenance of the poor still further 
than it is at present on the local bodies—purely on the 
rates ?—You might try and see what they say about it. 


7652. I understand that ultimately the question that 
you yourself brought up is a question of economy. The 
question of Poor, Law expense is a very important one, 
because it is increasing largely, year by year; therefore, 
if one is to tackle that problem, does not this seem to be 
almost on the threshold of the question ?—Limiting the 
sum that is to be spent ? 


7653. Limiting the sum that is to be granted from 
Exchequer sources ?—That is all on the assumption that 
the present guardians have been looking upon this as an 
extra aid from outside which they can rely on, and that 
they do not mind spending it. But I do not altogether 
agree that they look upon the grant in aid as anything 
but part of the ordinary income. I do not think half 
of them know where it does come from. 


7654, Then I should infer that there would be the less 
trouble in withdrawing it ?—If you could say nothing 
about it, it would be all right. 


7655. Again, is there any other way in which economy 
of Poor Law relief could be adhered to ?—I have sug- 
gested a closer knowledge and inspection of all archi- 
tectural work, and insisting upon sketch plans being 
always submitted before anything detailed is done. I 
have known of very highly prepared plans being sent 
which were not at all desirable, and all that money was 
wasted ; that could have been obviated by consultation 
with a travelling architect. — 


7656. I have noticed in your own Memorandum, in 
regard, I think, to grouped cottage homes, how very large 
the staff is 7?—It is enormous; that is, because of the 
foster-mother system in the grouped home system. You 
will find that each family has a foster-mother, which 
makes it a sort of cross between the scattered home 
system and the grouped home system. You get the 
home life and you get the mother, the individual, looking 
after the family; but when they go out of doors, they 
are in another class and are a sort of community wi‘h 
other officers common to all. ; 

7657. In the table that you give on page 33 of your 
Memorandum, you say, “It will be seen that there were 
twenty-three officers with salaries amounting to £6(0 
to look after 101 children ?""—That is at Ecclesall. I 
think the guardians are now beginning to see that. 

7658. Is there any kind of method of preventing 


what is after all a permanent expenditure to that extent ? 
—The Local Government Board have always gone on 
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Mr. Philip the principle that they do not favcur any particular 





Henry system of dealing with children. They say the systems 
Bagenal. are all good, and you may choose such as you think 
best for your locality. This locality said, ‘‘We think, 
27 Mar. 1906. sftor a long examination, that the industrial side of this 
system is the best and most improving for the children, 
and we will adopt it.”” I spent a long time trying to show 
them that there were other and more economical ways 
of doing it, but they would not listen to me. The idea 

had taken hold of them, and they carried it out. 
Pub‘ication 7659. Is it possible to do more in this way, namely, 
= eet to have the various methods and the expense of them 
dana set out in some very simple form for circulation to guar- 


methods «f Gians ?—There would be no difficulty in doing that. 
dealing with Anybody could draft a Memorandum of that character 
Poor Law who had the proper information. 


ua aes 7660. Would that not be of some assistance ?—It 
would certainly be a form of intelligence which would 
be very easily got out and circulated. 


7661. And the Press might have it too, possibly ?— 
Yes, certainly. 


7662. With regard to those times of difficulty when 
there are unemployed and so on, so far as the paupers 
are concerned, are you in favour of the labour yard 7— 
A labour yard is a thing that has to be very carefully 
guarded and watched, because there are certain classes 
of the community who are perfectly willing, for some 
curious reason, to live on the most ridiculously small 
wage, so long as it is regular. They can get a regular 
subsistence out of a labour yard as long as it is there 
and they can go to it. Those sort of people become 
stereotyped, and unless you deal with them in varied 
ways, they will be on top of you all the time. 


Labour 
yards, 


7663. If you found the same man coming again and 
again, could you not offer him the house 7—I was 
going to say that the only method of dealing with such 
a man is to say, “ Well, I am afraid you must go up 
to the house.” They do that in Sheffield, and the re- 
lieving officers there say that is the only way they can 
leal with it. 

7664. Would you retain the labour yard as a method ? 
—TI think it is most important to have the labour yard. 
I think if they have the machinery ready to put it in 
work at certain periods, it would be a valuable aid, 

. because then you will have something enabling you to 
say, ‘‘ Here you can come and do something.” 


7665. Do you find that the guardians, when they open 
a labour yard, increase their staff in order to supervise 
it properly ?—They always have a superintendent of 
‘some sort, because that is one of the conditions which 
the Local Government Board will insist upon. 


7666. Will that be irrespective of the nuniber ad- 
mitted into the yard ?—I think so. They must be 
superintended. 


7667. You may want a group of three, four or five 
superintendents if it is a very large yard ?—I think as a 
rule, experience shows that the numbers do not go on 
increasing. 


7668. Is the borough relief for the unemployed that 


too lavish you have referred to in any degree—apart from the 


‘‘employ- question of the political franchise—more attractive than 
ea the labour yard relief ?—I am afraid it is. I am sorry 
om Bie nad the Chairman of the Bradford Board is not here. I sat 
sha oa ~ at a Relief Committee in Bradford the other day—quite 


by accident I went there—and two cases came up, of 
men with wives and families. These were Poor Law 
cases, but the same principle holds good. They were earning 
nearly as much at the test labour as they could earn 
outside when they were infullwork. They appeared two 
very bad cases, so much so that I wrote to the Chairman, 
Mr. Bentham, and asked him to bring it before the 
Revision Committee, because I thought if this was going 
on to any very great extent, it was a very bad business. 
[The facts I have since ascertained to be as follows :— 
‘Both men when in full work earned 24s. per week. Whea 
on test A got 20s. 10d. for nine persons, of which 5s. was in 
school meals for children, and 10d. consumed as soup et 
noon by himself daily. The balance was represented dy 
7s. 6d. in money and 7s. 6d. in kind. B got 17s. 10d. 
for eight persons, of which 3s. was for schoo] meals, 10d. 
soup. The balance was 7s. in money and 7s. in kind. 


EVIDENCE : 


These figures no doub: al:er ihe complexion of the cases. 
The point of importance seems io be what the averege 
wage of these men would be in Bracford in winter. 
What I understood at ihe Committee when I aitended it 
was that they would not te able at that time to earn as 
much if they were in work as they were getting on test.] 


7669. That was a Poor Law Committee ?—Yes. I 
do not know what sort of work the men do for the 
borough, but I should imagine that very much the same 
remark would apply to that ; at any rate they are getting 
wages paid out of the public funds. 


7670. The labour yard system, which is payment half 
in kind and half in money, is a juster system, is it not, 
than the wage system applied to relief works ?—I do not 
know. Those cases worked out most unjustly to the 
independent labourer, because they were in a much 
better position than the independent labourer, or than 
they would have been themselves if see had been 
engaged on wages. 


7671. That is to say, the guardians had fixed too high 
a remuneration ?—They gave too much. Each child 
was getting Ils. every week for breakfast. Under the 
Poor Law Underfed Children Order each child on the 
relief book was getting 1s. for breakfast, so that the 
more children there were, the more the man got. It was 
quite like the old pre-Poor Law days. 


7672. It was not the labour yard, so to speak, but it 
was the labour yard crossed by the School Feeding Order 
that made the difficulty ?—Yes. 


7673. What has been the effect of the new dietary on Effect of 
your unions: has it raised in any way unnecessarily Dietaries 
the scale of expenditure ?—I think it has certainly raised Order, 1900 
it to some extent; in some unions I think it must have 
done so; but then, on the other hand, there has been 
some economy effected by the better methods that were 
introduced. There is very little waste now in the dietary 
owing to the regulations. They can get just as good a 
dietary now, and they can get a cheap dietary under the 
wonderful variety which is afforded to them, if they will 
only take the trouble to go into it. 


7674. Do they ?—I do not know. I think wey have 
gone on very much as they began: there has not been 
very much alteration, I think. 


7675. Is it desirable that anything should be done, as 
you have suggested in regard to investigation, by some- 
one under the inspector being prepared to go and 
explain that kind of thing, so that it might be brought 
before, not merely the guardians, but also the officials ?— 
I do not think I suggested anything of that sort. 


7676. You made the suggestion in regard to the in- 
vestigation for the purposes of relief: I am suggesting 
it with regard to other matters ?—Of course you might 
get an expert who would report upon dietaries, but I doubt 
very much whether it would be advisable. I think 
inspectors, if they were fortified by a Memorandum 
from the medical side of the Local Government Board, 

would be able to work that sufficiently. 


7677. You were asked a question about the Outdoor Effect of ow 
Relief (Friendly Societies) Act and you put before us a eet 

, : f a riendly 
policy of outdoor relief to the ‘deserving poor”: do you <ocietias, 
not think that the members of friendly societies would 
be tempted more and more to become paupers in the 
strict official sense of the word, if the system of outdoor 
relief is based on the lines of ‘‘ the deserving poor’’ ?—I do 
no know that they would: the amount of people who 


‘would get the increased relief would be so very smali 


that I do not think it would have that effect. 


7678. You are not afraid of creating practically a class 
of “‘ deserving poor” ?—No, I do not think so. My ex- 
perience in Pocklington is that it is not a very large class, 
and I think on the whole it seemed to be a very humane 
way of dealing with those old people, oe after all had 
spent their lives on the land. 


7679. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) With regard to the Proposee 
point with which Mr. Loch was dealing a little while ago, rs i 
am I right in assuming that you acquiesce in the view jonas ont) 


that it would tend to better administration if the grant grant. , 


of 4s. per head for lunatics were to be done away with, =: — 
and instead a lump sum were given which was distributed 8 (¥ 
all over the country proportionately ?—He did not pitt = © 


te 


jt exactly in that form. That does, I suppose,-put —= + | 
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shortly what he did mean. I really have not considered 
that question. I do not think I can say that I have any 
preference either one way or the other. The 4s. grant is 
a very convenient way of estimating it. 


7680. I am sure we should gratefully accept such a 
grant in Scotland, because the footing upon which we 
stand now is that we havea lump sum, and I am sorry to 
say that owing to the large increase in lunacy the amount 
per head is of course very considerably reduced as the 
years go on ?—§So you are in the same position as the 
guardians are with regard to the officers’ salaries; they 
are only getting what was given in 1888. 


7681. As regards the administration of different boards 
of guardians, I understand you to say that at present 
there is a great deal of licence and elasticity in the dis- 
crimination meted out to and the treatment received by 


Question of 
prescription 
of further 

rules by the 


tral : 
thority those indoor and outdoor cases ?—Yes, I think there is 
for a great deal of elasticity there. 
8 7682. I think you are of opinion that it would be well 


if general rules and regulations were made, according to 
which a distinction or line were drawn between cases 
which were appropriate to outdoor relief and those 
which ought to receive the house only ?—Yes; I am in 
favour of classification and treatment under regulation if 
possible. 


7683. I think you would suggest that they should be 
uniformly applicable to all unions, would you not ?—I 
think I qualified that by saying that it was very difficult 
to lay down any stereotyped set of rules for unions varying 
so much in character as you must see my district does ; 
but I think each union ought to be able to frame a set of 
regulations suitable for that union. I do not think you 
could issue from the central authority any regulations 
which would do anything but excite very great criticism ; 
I think you must allow the guardians to make those 
regulations, they having full knowledge of their own 
conditions and circumstances. 


7684. Do you not think that the central body could lay 
down certain general lines upon which relief could be ad- 
ministered ?—They could make suggestions perhaps, and 
they could frame scales, and so on; but then you know 
the conditions vary. 


7685. Assuming that they did so, would it be a proper 
power to give to the inspectors—if they do not have it 
already, perhaps they have—to report to the central 
body when relief was administered otherwise than upon 
those general lines ?—It would be rather difficult for an 
inspector to ascertain that, because they might keep 
straight when he was there. 


Assistance to 
inspector. 


7686. But he would know generally whether those 
lines were being departed from ?—He might examine all the 
books, but it would take a very long time. That brings 
me to the point again that I want some man to do that sort 
of thing. , 

7687. But do you think it would be a proper thing to 
do ?—I think we cught to get more information as to the 
way in which relief is administered in the unions. 


Question of 7688. If those general lines were transgressed, do you 


further think it would be a right thing that the inspector for the 
power to district should so report to the Local Government Board 
ee with a view to their taking steps ?—He should, I think, 
Boardto  utst bring the matter before the board locally, and talk 


compel right t0 them about it, and give them counsels of perfection. 
administra- That is all we can do at present. 


tion ofrelief. 7689. I am leading up to this—whether, supposing 
a board of guardians did continue to give relief otherwise 
than upon these lines, the central authority should not 
have certain powers given to them with a view to having 
the relief put upon a better system in that union ?— 
They have of course certain powers in that direction, but 
they are only powers of expostulation. 


7690. Do you think that further powers should be 
given ?—No, I do not think you can give them. This is 
local government, and local government means that the 
people on the spot have got to do the job, as they pre- 
sumably know more about it than do the people up here. 
That is the theory of local government, is it not? The 
more you trench upon that, the more unpopular the 
central body becomes and the more difficult it is to keep 
and carry on the business. Our business is to smooth 
things and get things done without trouble. Directly 
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you have a manifesto from the board or a letter, or corre- Mr. Philip 
spondence or circulars, you immediately rouse all the Henry 
antagonism of the English local feeling, which is the Bagenal. 
strongest thing in the country—the jealousy of external 27 Mar. 1906. 
interference. 





7691. I rather understood you to say, in the previous 
part of your evidence, that where the boards of guardians 
were told that they must proceed according to the law, 
they were always very pleased to know that there was a 
law affecting the matter 7—Yes, a law that they can 
understand. 


7692. And that they at once acquiesced ?—If it is a law 
which is absolutely mandatory and allows no shifting or 
alternative, yes. But it is very difficult to do that when 
you are dealing with a case where different views are taken - 
of the case. 


7693. Then you are not in favour of a provision such as Power of 
that which exists in Scotland to the effect that ‘‘ where a central 
parish council refuses or neglects to do what is herein authority 

= : . in Scotland 
or otherwise by law required of them, or in case any 4, giforce 
obstruction shall arise in the execution of the Act, it o.ecution of 
shall be lawful for the Local Government Board to apply Poor Law. 
to the Court?” You donot thinkthat a provision of that 
sort would be advisable in England, do vou ?—What 
court do you apply to, may I ask ? 


7694. By the Statute to the Supreme Court ?—I am 
afraid that would be considered a very drastic thing in 
this country. 


7695. As regards the relieving officers, I understand Duties and 
that there is no profession, so to speak, of relieving qualifications 
officers in England—I mean that there are no essential oe 
requisites for qualification for such a post, nor is it recog- Perks ts 
nised as a profession with certain duties and with promo- oyardians. 
tion from one union to another union where the pay is 
better ; there is nothing of that sort here ?—No. 


7696. The relieving officer in the union in which he is 
relieving officer is not so important an official as the 
clerk, is he ?—No, nothing approaching to the clerk. 


7697. Although I suppose the relieving officer, as being 
the officer who has to do with relief, has extremely delicate 
and difficult duties to perform ?—His duties are very 
difficult and very delicate. 


7698. The clerk’s duties, I suppose, are to attend at the 
meetings of the board of guardians, to keep their minutes, 
and generally to do the clerical work which is appropriate 
to such a post ?—Yes, and the legal work; he is their 
legal adviser in everything, so that he must have a 
knowledge of the Poor Law. 


7699. It would occur to one—I do not know whether 
you would agree in that—that the relieving officer’s 
duties are really the more important of the two ?—l 
have always held that the relieving officer's duties are 
of the very greatest importance, and require a very high 
class of man indeed. One of the reasons of our failures, 
I think, is that that class is not as good a man or as weil 
paid a man as he ought to be. I was told when I was in 
Scotland—it might interest you to know this—that there 
are very few Scotsmen in the Poor Law service in England, 
and a workhouse master in Edinburgh told me that the 
reason was that the silaries here were so low that the 
Scotsmen would not look at them. They pay much 
Letter in Scotland than they do in England. 


7700. The inspectors of the poor, I may say, are Very Status of 
much better paid, and they very often do the work of the inspectors 
clerk also; the clerk’s duties are not s> important of poor in 
as those of the inspector of the poor, who in many in- Scotland. 
stances holds a very considerable pesition in tie parish in 
which he is inspector. You have given us, I think, a list of 
the number of relieving officcrs in certain unions in 
your districts of the East Riding and the West Riding ? 

—I have. 

7701. I think that in Leeds there are five or six Staff of re- 
relieving officers ?—There are six certainly, and a cross- lieving cffi-_ 
visitor and pay clerk besides. Oe and their 

iy ae ’ unctions. 

7702. Do these relieving officers attend the meetings 
of the boards of guardians, or the committees of the 
boards of guardians, when they are dealing with relief 
cases ?—Always; they are,in fact, the main source? of 
information on each cas3. 








door relief. 





2) relief, with all the statistics of the districts and everything itemark <atenianieataenl I d 
connected with it. That is a most valuable post, anda ?*”° i ire - fends ere foe ee rut me ae reeiad 
most necessary post. The appointment has to be by a eee ; > oa ae ee iy rs 2 singlets ris 
special order of the board, and in my opinion in large UC" °° bho TeleviNg OlCer sikh ae 
urban unions there ought always to be a superintendent 7719. In the cases where they are boarded out outside 
of outdoor relief. the union, can you say whether it is the view of the 
7705. To whom the other relieving officers are not guardians Lo the pee ae should Ken astinegr si 
responsible, but to whom they would report ?—They are ea Be ae seh 5 ae shat ‘ eH: ae mes = 
under him. He may order them to be cross-visited by a A hh a oe mae a " a h tigen se “s 
cross-visitor. He goes into their books, andif he does not aa pee t oy sy pee fee gai oo 
think certain cases are satisfactory, he calls them up and Bente t percndae I a 2 aie or eens 4) 
says: What is the reason of this case? You get then a b Oa” . D ce ie ee il re rine - tee 
close supervision. een a sort of pause in the enthusiasm for the boar ing- 
ihre out system. You donot find the number of people coming 
_ 7706. Do you approve of that system being introduced forward and saying: We are interested in this thing, and 
into aJl the unions in your district ?—No; because there we will form a committee. There is a difficulty in getting 
is not the work for it in all of them. committees formed. 
7707. Would you approve of it where there are more 7720. Have you ever heard that that may be due to 
than two or three relieving officers ?—Yes; in that case some extent to over-inspection ?—I have not heard that 
I think one of them ought to be superintendent. stated, but I heard a great deal said as to that in a 
Method of | 7708. You have also told us, I think, that you are of debate in Edinburgh at a Poor Law conference where the 
i) Aya opinion that for good management and for effective subject was discussed. 
| re diavial and business-like administration the numbers of the 7721. You have spoken I think about the detention of Detention for 
im boards of guardians are much too large at present ?— the ins-and-outs in the workhouse ; has this matter come necessary 
‘/ That is my opinion. under your notice: in the event of cases requiring period of pau 
q 7709. But at the same time you have said, I think, very prolonged medical or surgical attention going into ade an aut 
| as I understand it, that as each parish is at present repre- the infirmaries, do you find that sometimes these cases 818" Opera 
| sented on the board of guardians, you would have very great are apt to remove themselves—of course they may dis- 
{ difficulty in inducing those parishes to give up the right charge themselves when they please—before the medical 
| they have to nominate a member ?—I think that would officer would certify them fit for removal ?—No, I have 
have to be done by the board.' Unfortunately, I think, not. 
} the county council has the power to reduce these parishes, 7722. That hasnot been brought under your notice ?— 
| and to reduce the areas of these parishes, and the Local No, 
iil 1 
Goverei et pia Das nC ae 7723. It may be, may it not, and possibly you may 
{ 7710. Is that the way in which you would proceed have had cases—one knows of them—where a pauper 
‘| to reduce the numbers on the boards of guardians ?—Yes ; requiring a surgical operation is removed for that pur- 
I I should proceed to make three or four parishes into one pose and taken into the infirmary and treated, and then 
q electoral unit. he occasionally desires to leave before the medical officer 
i 7711. Do you think that could be done without much will certify him fit for removal ?—I do not think he can 
} friction or dissatisfaction ?—I think that is a case in discharge hirfself; the master would not allow him to 
‘| which, if you said you are going to do it and didit, it go out unless he has got a doctor’s certificate. 
i could be done and there would be no more heard about 7724. Has he any power to prevent his going out 7— 
|| it, because the public would not take very much interest [n the sick wards I think he has. 
ple 7725. (Sir Henry Robinson.) I think you said you had Apportion- 
7712. I do not think you have said in your evidence to give a great deal of time to the inspection of work- ment of time 
anything about the boarding-out of pauper children, houses, and that you could give but very little time to of evans, i 
although you have told us a good deal about scattered your more important duties, such as attending meetings pr 
homes and cottage homes ?—I have given you the numbers, of boards of guardians ?—More particularly the superin- 
that is all. tendence of the great bulk of the out-relief. 
Comparative 7713. The scattered homes and the cottage homes 7726. Might it not be said that the inspector has a very 
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appointed that they did not appoint what we call a 
superintendent of outdoor relief. They appointed a 
cross-visitor, and the clerk is supposed to be a super- 
intendent of outdoor relief there. We have in Sheffield 
and Bradford an officer called the superintendent of out- 
door relief. He drives the out-relief coach, and all the 
relieving officers are responsible to him and report to him. 
I have a specimen here ofa report of the year’s outdoor 


seem to be conducted on very extravagant lines. You 
have told us, I think, that eight out of ten of the boarded- 
out children whom you visited were, you thought, very 
comfortably housed and looked after ?—-Yes. 


7714. Have you had any experience outside the union 
of boarded-out children ?—No, I have never had any 
experience of boarded-out children outside the union. 


7715. bave you ever heard it said, or do you know 
whether the system is successful or not ?—Miss Evans, 
one of my colleagues, who is boarding-out inspector, 
very often comes to see me when she is in my district, 
as I like to get all the information I can from everywhere. 
I see all the cases that she reports upon. They all come 
to me and I read them, so that I am fully acquainted 
with the conditions, but I cannot say I have been 
personally to see the homes. I think Be on the whole, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


Mr. Philip 7703. Are they all present at each meeting ?—No; the boarding-out system has been worked all right. 
Henry they only deal with a section. They have a district, and There are always bad cases every now and again, of 
Bagenal. the poor of that district come before the district com- course. 
27 Mar. 1906. ms a the relieving officer attends all cases from 7716. And of course it is a very much less expensive 
— : system than any of the others ?— Much less. 
Offices of 1704. Is there no principal relieving officer, no head 7717. It also has this merit, has it not, that the children 
Rotarod forthe fiye or six ?—Not there. I was very much dis- are yemoved from the district where they have been 


brought up, and are free from the taint of pauperism 
and the stigma of pauperism, which must attach to them 
at their own homes or near their old surroundings ?—Yes, 
that is so. 


7718. That is a very important matter as regards 
the future of these children, is it not ?—Yes. I should 
like to say, with regard to boarding-out within the union, 
that the guardians do not, in all cases, have committees, 


great deal of responsibility with respect to the manage- 
ment of the workhouse, and perhaps not quite so much 
responsibility in regard to the manner in which the guar- 
dians exercise their discretion ?—That may be said, but I 
should like to know why that should be. The rate pays 
for all. 


7727. Has the inspector any responsibility in regard to 
the exercise of their discretion by the board of guar- 
dians ?—No, not as to their discretion in giving either 
outdoor relief or indoor relief. We do not interfere at all 
as to how the relief is given or in what method it is given. 


7728. So that you have no responsibility as regards 
that ?—That is so. 
7729. But with regard to the management of the work- 


house, you have a certain responsibility?—Yes, we are 
bound to inspect the workhouse by order. 
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7730. Might that not be the reason why you have to 
spend so much more time in visiting the workhouse than 
in attending the board of guardians; I only want to 
know whether that is not one of the reasons ?—I do not 
know. I am not sure that the question of the respon- 
sibility that the inspector has over outdoor relief has 
ever been raised, but it has occurred to me personally. 
I have always felt it, and I thought it right to put in on 
my record. 


7731. With regard to the inspection of workhouses 
do you not attach much importance to that ?—I attach 
very much importance to it, according to the condition 
and state of the workhouse and the officers; but one 
gets to know one’s officers as a rule pretty well. . 


7732. Your duty with regard to inspection is to see 
that all the regulations of the Local Government Board 
are carried out, and that there is a proper system of 
inspection, and that the officers discharge their duties 
efficiently ?—Yes. 


7733. Do you not think that if the inspection is made 
less frequently, or if the inspector was taken away and 
less time had to be devoted to them, that these work- 
houses would not be in the good state in which they are 
at present ?—I think it would be impossible to reduce 
the number of inspections, which is only supposed to be 
one in the year. 


7734. You would be in favour of deputing the work of 
inspecting the workhouses to some assistant inspector, 
I believe ?—I think one ought to have a chance of deputing 
work of that sort. 


7735. Might it not be taken then by the officials that 
the Local Government Board did not perhaps attach 
the same importance to the inspection of the workhouses 
and the management of the workhouses as they did to 
other duties ?—I think not. I think so long as the 


workhouse was inspected regularly once a year, it would . 


be all right. 


7736. There is another important thing with regard 
to workhouse inspections. I suppose one might say 
that the paupers themselves look upon the visit of the 
inspector as a sort of link between them and the outside 


world ?—Not so much I fancy as in the past, because ~ 


so many visitors now go in. The personal visiting by 
guardians has done a great deal. In this country an 
individual guardian can go at any time into any part 
of the workhouse by himself or herself. 


7737. Is that done to a great extent ?—That is done, 
and that of course is a great opportunity for any inmate 
to make a complaint. 


7738. Then you would not be in favour of having 
any less inspection of workhouses than there is at the 
present time ?—No. 


7739. If your district was made smaller, or if in any 
way it was arranged that you could pay greater attention 
to the meetings of guardians and watch their administra- 
tion of out-relief, might it not be thought that the Local 
Government Board was interfering too much in the 
administration ?- I observe you state that there is a 
good deal of jealousy of external interference ?—Yes, 
there is. 


7740. Would it be wise then on the part of the central 
authority to send their inspectors down very frequently 
to take part in the administration ?—Our inspectors all 
live in the district, and there is not that same feeling 
that there would be it they were coming ad hoc. I think 
that they welcome the inspector very much indeed, 
especially at these relief meetings, because the minority 
may sometimes appeal to him. 


7741. If their attendances at the meetings were doubled 
or made much more frequent, would they still welcome 
the inspector ?—I think so. 

7742. There would be no jealousy of external interfer - 
ence ?—I do not think so—not to the extent that I should 
put it in practice. 

7743. I observe you state that there were four work- 
houses in your district with less than fifty inmates ; is it 
necessary to retain workhouses with such a very small 
number of inmates; could they not be amalgamated 
with the adjoining unions ?—That is one of the questions 
that has been discussed. Those four are all rather 
curiously situated. Pateley Bridge and Sedbergh are 
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situate in a large mountainous district with a very few Mr. Philip 
inmates and a very small number of people on out-relief. Henry ; 
I do not see that you could very well do without a work- Bagenal. 
house there, owing to the acreage. Then Skirlaugh is a 
purely agricultural district ; that is the only one which 
I would say might be thrown into another union, say 
Sculcoates. Itis asmall workhouse with only twenty-four 
or twenty-five people in it. It is absurd to have a work- 
house for that number. 


7744. What staff have they tor that workhouse with 
twenty-four inmates ‘—There is a master, a matron, 
a general servant and a general handy man. In that 
case they have the whole house warmed by a boiler, 
and the man looks after that. 


27 Mar. 1906. 


7745. Is there a nurse ?—There is no nurse; the 


matron acts as nurse. 


7745. Is there a porter ?—No. Perhaps there is an 
assistant. I think there are tour people there altogether. 


7747. In your eastern district had you many smali 
unions like that with just a handful of people ?—I have 
shut up two workhouses altogether in my record. One 
of them was an isolated rural workhouse in Norfolk with. 
about forty or fifty people in it, and of course it created _ 
civil war for three years. 


7748.. Why ?—Because they were so anxious to reta-n.. 
it. 

7749. The contractors or who ?—Everybody wanted 
it. There was a tremendous row, and we had two public 
inquiries, I think. But I shut the workhouse up, and we .. 
distributed the inmates to the surrounding people. Every- 
one was delighted when it was done, and no harm happened. 
to the poor. 


7750. What was the financial result, do you know, 
generally on that particular union whose workhouse 
was shut up ?—They first of all lost the staff, which 
was something; then the clerk was pensioned. The 
master had died, and it was that which enabled me to do 
it really. 


7751. What became of the house ?—The house is shut 
up; itis to let. 


7752. Do you say that you think one of the existing 
unions might be shut up ?—The only union in my present 
district that I should say might be shut up would be 
Skirlaugh, which might be thrown into the adjoining 
union of Beverley or the adjoining union of Sculcoates.. 

7753. Without hardship to the poor, do you mean. !—- 
I do not think there would be very much hardship. 
They would have to go a greater distance, but they would’ 
probably manage somehow. 


7754. (Sir Samuel Provis.) You say in paragraph 3 Nature of 


- of your memorandum that from time to time when you workhouse 


visit a workhduse you get complaints from the inmates ; inmates’ 

do you find anything in these complaints ?—Very seldom, complaints to 
They generally come from the class who have studied inspector. 
the Poor Law regulations and think they have got the 

master. ‘They trot them out and say, Now we are going 

to have the master. There really is nothing in it as 

arule. I listen to them most patiently; I always make 

a note in pencil of everything they say, and they go away 

perfectly satisfied. 


7755. You do, suppose, get a good deal of information Proposal to 
from the inspection of your workhouses from time to depute 
time, do you not? You get to know what the officers inspection of 
are, for instance, and you get a good deal of general Workhouses 
information with regard to the admin’‘stration of the t© 25*!stant 
union which you will hardly get from a paper ?—Yes, ans pete 
you could not get it in any other way. You get to know 
all the chief officers, and the board and the officers both 
look upon the inspector really as a friend and adviser, 
and they do take one’s advice. 


7756. Is that not rather an argument against sending: 
an assistant to do it for you ?—No. I think they look 
upon all inspectors as fair men who will listen to their 
point of view and will do justice between them and the 
inmates. That is the general rule, I think. 


7757. That is to say they would look on the assistant 
in the same way that they look upon you now ?—-E 
think so. 
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7758. Taking it from your own point of view, would 
you not lose an advantage which you gain now ?—I 
should certainly make a visit. You can go and spend 
an hour in the workhouse without going into every 
ward, and still you can learn a great deal about it. 


7759. Would you contemplate that you would visit 
the workhouse, but not make an inspection of the work- 
house ?—Certainly. You could easily keep touch with 
a place without going into every corner of it. 


7760. You are contemplating two sorts of assistants, 
as I understand; one sort that would relieve you prac- 
tically from the inspection of the certified schools of 
the smaller kind and the scattered homes, and somebody 
else who would inspect workhouses and have some 
relation to outdoor relief; have I put it rightly }— 
That is right. 


7761. What do you precisely contemplate that he 
should do with regard to outdoor relief ?—I contemplate 
that I should give him instructions to go and investigate 
the outdoor relief of a certain union. First of all he 
would go and interview all the relieving officers, and he 
would make himself thoroughly acquainted with their 
rounds of work. He would inspect their books and 
make notes of the unsatisfactory cases, or what would 
appear on the face to be unsatisfactory, and would 
put questions to the relieving officers, and if necessary 
would visit the homes with them in a friendly way. I 
think he ought to go with them on their rounds, and 
visit all their pay stations, and in fact spend a considerabe 
time, it might be a couple of days or three days, in 
thoroughly overhauling and superintending the work 
of that relieving staff. When he had done that, he 
would either write a report or sce me, and I should then 
be thoroughly acquainted with the character of the 
relieving officers and with the way they do their business. 
He would attend the relief committees, and I should 
be informed fully. Then I could go into any matter 
before them as the inspector of the district. 


7762. Would you contemplate that he should generally 
supervise the way in which the relieving officers did their 
work ?—He should supervise for the purpose of reporting. 


7763. I was rather using the word “supervise”? in 


contra-distinction to an inspection which occurs occasion- 
ally with a view to seeing how things are done ?—I 
should leave the routine supervision to whoever was the 
chief relieving officer—the superintendent. 


7764. You would not at all contemplate that the 
central authority, or the inspector on behalf of the central 
authority, should undertake in any way the supervision 
of relief by the guardians or their officers ?—No; I 
do not think that would be practicable. 


7765. With regard to the relieving officers, would you 
encourage the appointment of superintendent relieving 
officers when that is practicable ?—When that is prac- 
ticable, and when there is a sufficient numer to warrant it. 


7766. You have pointed out that sometimes a re- 
lieving officer has too much to do and holds too many 
offices ; the reason the guardians are anxious to appoint 
a man who holds more than one office is, is it not, that 
they thereby avoid more than one man going over the 
same ground ?—It is to fill up his time, and for the 
sike of economy. 


7767. Supposing the man is not fully occupied, you 
must do something of the kind, must you not ?—In that I 
quite agree; that would give an excuse for it. 


7768. So that in the rural parishes where the man’s 
time would not otherwise be fully occupied, something of 
that sort is essential ?—I think it is, and you cannot 
fairly criticise it there. 


7769. In the more urban unions is there not something 
to be said for having more relieving officers and at the 
same time allowing them to hold some offices such as 
that of Registrar; what objection would there be to 
that ?—The oppointment of more officers would do away 
with the objection that they have not the time, but 
then you would have to put two relieving officers into 
one district. 


7770. Is that not better from some points of view 
than having a number of officers going over the same 
ground for different purposes ?—I dgnot know. _If they 


EVIDENCE ; 


have got to go over the ground in all their businesses, it 
does not matter whether it is the same ground, does it ? 


7771. It takes up the man’s time. Do they not say 
this: That if a man has occasion to go over a particular 
area he may as well go for two purposes as for one ?— 
That is so, and he may get information too—there is 
that to be said. My main object in making the suggestion 
about these other offices is because they take away a man’s 
time and energy from the work which he ought to be 
doing. 

7772. Therefore your point is met if the arrangement 
is such that the man has got time for his relief duties, 
no matter how it is secured ?—That would remove a great 
deal of my objection. 


7773. You have told us that in one or two cases you 
have got rid of the workhouses ?— In two cases. 


7774. You know that in one or two cases in the Eastern Unions wit 
district there are unions which have got no workhouses out work- 
at all; Hoxne and Hartismere, I think is one ?—I mention houses. 
that. 


7775. How does that plan work ?—I say in my memor- 
andum that I was never satisfied with the administration of 
that combination. 


7776. Do you think that the plan of having a union 
without a workhouse and boarding-out the paupers, 
as it were, in another union, is an undesirable one ?— 
I cannot say that that is wy view because I recommended 
them to do that at Woodbridge. I pulled down the work- 
house there too. 


7777. You have had experience since then ?—I wanted 
to pull down the workhouse, because I knew they would | 
have to build a workhouse afterwards. It was merely 
to get an alternative policy. Now they have been forced 
to board-out somewhere else, and they will no doubt 
build a workhouse themselves, and my object will be 
accomplished. Boarding-out all depends upon how 
distant it is; the question of distance comes in there. 


7778. I was going to ask you about that point. It is Difficulties 
some times suggested that there should be larger areas '° enlargin 
for workhouse administration, for instance, that you P0or Law 
should take a county. One objection that is made is sisine f 
that the distance at which the indoor paupers would thus 
be placed from their relatives might be too great; 
does that not apply to some extent, at all everts, to that — 
boarding-out ?—Yes, it does. It encourages out-relief 
to cases which really ought not to be dealt with by out- 
relief. 


7779. In order to avoid that difficulty ?—In order to 
avoid bringing them long distances. 


7780. I think that the York case is the only one in which 
you have got out-relief unions in your district ?—That is 
all. 


7781. There are certain peculiarities of course with Objections 
regard to York; but do you feel able to express an opinion out-relief 
as to the principle of out-relief unions ?—I must say that unions. 
the out-relief union system is not one that I desire to see 
extended. 


7782. The object, I take it, of all out-relief unions is not 
really a poor law one, but is rather a local government 
one—it is to get unions within county boundaries ?— That 
was the moving argument, I think. 

7783. In the case where a union is in two or three 
counties, as in the case of York, you could not have that 
portion of it which contained the workhouse as a separate 
union, because the workhouse would be too large for it, 
and therefore the areas were combined for indoor ad- 
ministration; that is the principle that was adopted, was 
it not ?—Yes. 


7784. But you think it does not work well ?—It does not 
work well in York, because the two bodies are totally 
antagonistic to each other, or think they are, in interests. 


7785. Do you find any disposition to send cases into the 
workhouse because the indoor relief will be charged 
upon the whole union, whereas the outdoor relief will only 
be charged on the out-relief union ?—I cannot. say that 
of York, because York has been always an out-relief parish. Proposal to 
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have the result which is anticipated from it, namely, the 
diminution of outdoor relief ?— It would be very hard to 
say what the result would be there. If you look at the 
map I put in, you will see that the great proportion of 
money goes into the poorest parish. 


7787. That is, the greatest amount of the out-door 
relief goes into the poorest parish ?—Yes; so that the 
result would be that the property owners in that union 
would be mulcted in a most enormous proportion. 


7788. Do you think that another result of a plan of that 
kind would be to encourage what you look upon as an 
evil, namely, that the guardians of particular parishes 
would look after their particular poor; would that 
practice be increased, do you think, supposing the charge 
is a parochial charge ?—No, I should think the contrary, 
because if they have got to pay for it out of their own 
parish, they would very soon look into the case. It 
becomes a pocket question then. 


7789. Owing to the pressure upon them from the 
people in their parish to look after their own cases, is that 
not what happens now ?—Yes, but if the payment of that 
came out of the parish, they would consider whether it 
was worth while to listen to them. 


7790. That is ;exactly what happens at York: the 
outdoor relief is a charge on the parish, because York 
itself is only one parish ?—If it is only one parish—I had 
forgotten it—it would be so. I was thinking of a number 
of parishes where each has its own representative, and 
where the parish itself would be charged. 


7791. I think your table H. (Kast Riding) says that 
there is only one parish in York out-relief union: they 
were combined, I believe some years ago. Just look 
at the number of guardians for the York out-relief union ; 
although it is only one parish they have got forty guardians 
That, I suppose, arises from the fact that there were a 
great number of parishes in the city of York, and that 
when they were combined, they took the total number of 
guardians in the parishes which were combined, and 
assigned them to the new parish ?—Yes, and made forty 
wards. 


7792. Electing one guardian in each ward ?—Yes. 


7793. Are they the same wards as the municipal wards ? 
—No. There are only three or four municipal wards. If 
you look at the returns, you will see how small the ward 
population is. In Escrick Union there is one ward for a 
population of fifty-seven with one representative, another 
ward with a population of eighty-one and one represen- 
tative, and another ward with a population of 155 and one 
representative. Then in the Flaxton Union there is one 
ward with a population of seventy-four and one repre- 
In the York union there is one ward with a 
population of only eight and that sends arepresentative. 
Old Sarum was nothing to it. 


7794. I do not know whether this has come under 
your notice: Is there not practically a good deal of 
difficulty in reducing the number of guardians ?—There is a 
case now where I live, in the Knaresborough union. They 
are always wanting to get more guardians for the urban 
district, and in Harrogate, which has grown enormously 
they have had an addition of two or three, and now they 
want an addition of quite a large number. 


7795. Is that in order to balance the rural members ?— 
Yes. There is the antagonism of town and country. 
Harrogate is a place where they have spent a great deal of 
money upon various kinds of work, and the rural district 
councillors are kicking, and then in order to meet that, the 
guardians of Harrogate want to get more representatives. 


7796. Therefore, it would be a good thing, would it 
not, if there were some power of enlarging the area for 


electoral unit the election of guardians, although you perhaps would not 
for guardians, be in favour of any great extension of the area of ad- 


Record of 


ministration ?—Yes. That is a distinction that. l make 
in my memorandum. 


7797. That must be done, I take it, by a combination of 


.ttendance at Parishes for the purposes of election only ?—Yes, thereby 


relief com- 
mittees. 


reducing the number of the elected. 


7798. In paragraph 54 you have told us about relief 
committees. You say that sometimes the quorum is 
not maintained. There ought to be three to constitute 
a quorum, ought there not ?—Yes. 


429. 
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7799. Is there any record kept which shows what the 
attendance is ?—Yes. 


7800. So that it would be possible to ascertain at the 
time the particular relief was given whether there was less 
than the quorum present ?—In Sheffield they certainly do 
keep a record. Speaking generally, my experience is 
frequent that the attendance is confined to only two or 
three guardians. On one occasion one man went through 
a whole list. 
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7801. Would you see any difficulty in guardians in Proposed 
giving relief being restricted to quite short periods, say a restriction 


month ?—Do you mean by a Local Government Board 
Regulation ? 

7802. Yes.—You can generally understand a case in 
one month, though it very often takes more than one 
month to do so. 


7803. Would you think that too short ?—Say either a 
month or six weeks. 


7804. Have you got cases where boards of guardians 
meet at comparatively long intervals, or do they always 
meet every fortnight ?—They meet every fortnight, 
sometimes every week. I think that an Order of that 
sort would automatically cause a great deal of investiga- 
tion and revision. 

7805. It would get rid practically, of cases being treated 
as permanent would it not ?—It would give a great deal 
more trouble, and would necessitate probably a larger 
staff. 


7806. A larger staff of what ?—Of relieving officers and 
clerks, I think. 


7807. You have got a good many pay stations in your 
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district, have you not ?—Yes, there are a great number. Stations. 


7808. Do you find that they work satisfactorily or 
otherwise ?—That is a question which I have not had the 
opportunity of testing personally. I have from time to 
time been at a pay station and seen the pay given. There 
are reasons in favour of pay stations. They were originally 
started in obedience to a suggestion of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1871, so that the suggestion came originally 
from the board. Then we found out that abuses crept in. 


7809. I was rather wanting to know how they had 
worked: of course in a good deal of your district you 
must have very large areas where the people are very 
much separated ?—Yes, and there must be some point of 
contact and meeting for those people. ‘The only abuse is. 
that they sometimes pay a little trifle to the person who- 
comes for the relief, and sometimes send children. On. 
the other hand, the convenience is very great. 


7810. Perhaps you are not in a position to answer 
this question: do you think they could be abolished. 
in your district ?—I think there would be very great 
opposition to abolishing them. In the Pocklington 
union, as a matter of fact, I think there are only one or 
two pay stations, and the relieving officer goes and gives 
the money at each house. I have been with him and 
seen him do it. That could be done more, no doubt, 
but it is a matter which the relieving officers would 
resist very much where they have not been in the habit. 
of doing it. It is a thing that ought to be introduced 
as occasion serves, and not by a sweeping regulation. 


7811. I take it that your district is one of those in 
which the difficulty would be greatest on account of 
the large moorland areas in it ?—Yes. 

7812. I think you told us that the guardians in your 
district are all of them elected for a period of three years ? 
—Yes. 

7813. That is, they go out all together ?—Yes. 

7814. Do you find that works well, or do you think it 
is better to have them retire a third at a time ?—I have 
never had any experience of the other way. 

7815. Was it the same when you were in the East 
Anglian district ?—Yes. Except in Ipswich. 

7816. Did’ they not go out one-third annually ?—I 
do not remember any other case ; there may have been, 
but I cannot tax my memory with it. 

7817. The argument that is used is that if you have 
an annual election of a third, you keep up a continuity 
of policy and of experience among the members of the 
board of guardians, whereas if they are elected altogether 
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the half year, you are aware, I presume, that the officers Desuetude of 
are relieved from the necessity of keeping that state- half-yearly 
ment now ?—I was not aware of that. I asked them for statement as 
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| there may be an entire change ?—As a matter of fact 
! you do get a certain number of experienced men always 
on the board. 


to number of 
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7818. Do you find that practically you secure that 
result at present—that a certain number of old guardians 
get returned after the election, so that you do get ex- 
perienced men ?—I think that nearly always some of 
the old hands stop. 


7819. Therefore that difficulty does not appear to you 
to have much in it ?—I should like to see the change 
made, but I think it is a thing that does not suit the genius 
of the people in Yorkshire certainly; there they want 
a general election. 


7820. Of course it is rather more expensive, too ?— 
It is more expensive. 


7821. In paragraph 103 you deal with the cost of the 


the information, and they gave it to me. 


7837. Do they keep that statistical statement now, 
in fact, do you think ?—The relieving officers have shown 
me in their relief lists a column from which they take 
these facts. 


7838. The statistical part of the relief list no doubt 
has to be kept still, but there was a statistical statement 
made up at the end of each half-year under the Order 
for Accounts, and that was dispensed with some years 
ago ?—That may have been. I have seen these figures 
on the left-hand side of the relief list, and in another 
place all the sums for each week. 


7839. That was not what I meant; that undoubtedly 
has to be done, and that would be the foundation for the 


cost of Sheffield Homes for Children, which appears to have ‘oe : Y 
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sie perce are particularly kind and good in getting me statistics, returns 
! 7822. Is fifteen found to be too large ?—I think it is. but they are overdone with statistics, and they are often required of 
i, 7823. That number was taken, I presume, in order to complaining to me of the enormous amount of returns Poor Law 
diminish expense ; was that the reason ?—It was toenable that they have to make. officials. 
j the experiment to be floated ; that is really what I think 7840. They are called upon to make them for Parliamen- 
it was. tary and other purposes, are they not ?—Yes; they say 
7824. That number has been adopted -elsewhere, they have never done making returns. 
1 { think ?—I believe it has been laid down generally 7841. (Chairman.) Not for their own guardians, but 
| that there shall be not more than fifteen. for Parliament ?7—For Parliament and for the clerk. 
| ‘Nedical loan _7825. With regard to medical relief, do you find medica] The clerk has to send a number up to the Local Govern- 
| crelief, relief given on loan in your district ?—There is very ™ent Board in order to fill up Parliamentary returns. 
! little relief given on loan ; ‘that is my experience. All the Parliamentary returns practically are prepared 
H ‘ : by the clerks of unions, and the clerks are fed by the 
| 7826. Whether medical or otherwise ?—Yes. They relieving officers and the other officers. Their whole 
| may give it sometimes as a form of test. life is passed in getting these things out. Then an in- 
7827. When they do give it, do they recover the Spector, at times of stress like this when he is called upon 
cost 2—I think very seldom. to give evidence, gets information too. I got the in- 
: formation for these analyses from them. So really they 
| ~Out-relief by 7828. You told us of a case, I think, where the master a76 never done getting information. I pity them some- 
| Ree a 2 the A care es ne ee Bang out-door relief ?— tines. 
| and conse- igen page md OP AP an 7842. (Sir Samuel Provis.) The duty of making that 
"quence. 7829. Because the man was not in the workhouse ?— statistical statement that I referred to was imposed on 
_ He worked in the workhouse precincts, and’I suppose the clerk, pnd the clerk, I suppose, got it from the relieving 
| as a matter of convenience he was paid by the workhouse officer and the master ?—No doubt. I think the basis 
i master as the end of each week. of it all you will find in the relief list. 
| 7830. Not paid as wages, but paid as relief ?—It was (843. Something was said about a comparison betweer Status of 
| -so much a day. It was a system they had in York. the kind of man that a relieving officer is and the kind clerk and 
| I went there one day and found this money being paid by of man that the clerk is; it would be necessary, would awa 





into each home ?—They did reduce the number to a certain 
extent in each home, and they are reducing them. They 
originally started with fifteen, and they are now aiming 
at eleven or ten. 


the workhouse master; I asked the meaning of it and 
he then explained. I said: This is entirely wrong ; 
you have no business to be paying money which is out- 
relief practically. He said, It has always been done 


‘there; 1 said, it must be stopped, and, what is more, I shall 
thave to call the auditor’s attention to it. 


7831. What happened when you called the auditor’s 


- attention to it ?—The auditor surcharged the workhouse 


master, and as it worked out to about £300 or £400 the 
master of course wrote to me about it. 


7832. Did he appeal against the disallowance ?— 
He appealed against the disallowance. 


7833. It was a case in which he could not equitably, 
I presume, be called upon to pay the money ?—No. It 
was quite obvious that it was one of those cases in which 
the equitable jurisdiction of the board would be naturally 
exercised. But it stopped the practice. 


7834. That is, the effect of the disallowance was to 


.stop the practice for the future ?—Yes. 


7835. So that the purpose was really answered by 
means of the disallowance ?—Yes. 


7836. With regard to your statistical statement 
as to the number of outdoor paupers relieved during 


were relieved, but that was dispensed with some years 
ago, because it was found that no use was made of it ?— 
1 may say that all my clerks and officers in Yorkshire 


it not, that the clerk should be a man of a good deal 
higher social status than a relieving officer 7?—He cer- 
tainly generally is. 


7844. He conducts the correspondence ot the guar- 
dians ?—Yes. 


7845. He acts as their legal adviser ?—Yes. 


7846. And practically does a good deal in the way of 
administering the general affairs ot the guardians, apart 
from actual relief ?—Certainly. He is their adviser 
generally on many points. 


7847. He acts as adviser, and must be a man of good 
education and some social status if he is to discharge his 
duties properly ?7—And I think he generally is. 


7848. Would that kind of qualification be necessary 
in a relieving officer ?—That would not be necessary; 
but 1 think the higher the standard of education and 
intelligence and adaptability to circumstances in the 
relieving officer, the better work he does and the more 
economically and satisfactorily the work of the union 
will be done. 


paupers. 


Number of 


7849. You would not contemplate, would you, that a~ 


relieving officer should be a man of the same social position 
that would be necessary for a clerk ?—No, 1 do not think 
so. He could be a very well informed man without that. 
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AT THE ForREIGN OFFICE, DOWNING STREET, S.W. 





PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. Lord Grorcz Hamiuron, G.C.S.L., ete., etc., ete. (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. Cuarues Boots, F.R.S. 
Sir Samuet B. Provis, K.C.B. 

Mr. F. H. Bentuam. 

Dr. A. H. DownEs. 

The Rev. T. GaGE GARDINER. 

Mr. GrorGcE LANSBURY. 

Mr. C.S. Locu. 


Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

Professor WILLIAM SMART. 

The Rev. H. RusseLL WAKEFIELD. 

Mrs. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

Mrs. SripNEY WEBB. 

Miss Ocravi1a HI. - 


Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 
Mr. J. JEFFREY (Assistant Secretary). 


Mr. James Lowry, called; and Examined. 


7850. (Chairman.) You are tbe Local Government 
Board Inspector for the district. known as the North Eastern 
District, which comprises the union counties of Northum- 
berland, Durham and the North Riding of Yorkshire, with 
parts of Cumberland ?—I am. 


7851. How long have you been inspector in your present 
district ?—Since 1901. 


7852. During that period there has been a general in- 
ease of pauperism ?—That is so. 


7853. Both in the rural and urban parts ?—It is not so 
pronounced in the rural as in the industrial centres. 


7854. Has the increase been in indoor as well as out- 
door relief ?—I think on the whole indoor relief has gone 
down in many of the unions. 


7855. Will you give us the figures of the number of 
persons receiving relief in your district at the present 
moment ?—I cannot. 


7856. Have you any idea what percentage of the popu- 
lation the pauperism forms ?—I have not. 


7857. Has there been any trade disturbance since you 
have been in your present post ?—Nothing very serious. 
There have been small affairs, but nothing of any con- 
siderable moment. 


7858. Is there much difference in the methods of ad- 
ministration adopted by the unions as regards poor law 
outdoor relief ?—There is not. There is a very pleasant 
amount of similarity in all the unions, both large and 
small 

7859. Does the amount of outdoor relief form much the 
same percentage as indoor relief ?—It does, 

7860. You state in your memorandum (see Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. XVI), that is has varied from 76°6 to 
77°6 1—That is all. 

7861. Are there many children in the workhouses ?— 
There are not in my district. There areafew; they have 
a good number, but a large number are now arranging for 
cottages and getting them out, but I have no large number 
of children in a number of unions. At Newcastle, Gates- 
head, and two or three other places, there are a considerable 
number, but there is no large number. 

7862. The system of cottage homes and scattered homes 
has worked well?—It is growing very rapidly, I am happy 
to say. 

7863. Is it being generally adopted by boards of guar- 
dians in your district ?—It is now. 

7864. What is the financial result ?—On the whole my 
own experience is that those who opposed it most bitterly 
are now reconciled to it and in favour of it, and the increase 


_. in the expense is very trifling. I have heard of it being 
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lower, but I take that with a grain of salt. 


7865. In the colliery districts of what class are the boards 
of guardians composed ?—Some of them are just so-so. 


7866. What do you mean by that ?—I say in some of /r. James 
them the members forming the boards are more of a so-so Lowry. 
position ; they are not always the men one would like to see 9 April, 190 6 

7867. Are the majority of the members of the boards 
working colliers ?—Oh no, not working colliers, but con- 
nected with collieries. 


* 


7868. Men employed in the collieries ?—In other capaci- 
ties, not as working miners ; they are officials, or call them- 
selves so. 


7869. There is no union in which there is, as far as 
you are aware, a majority of guardians who are work- 
ing men ?—No, not one that I know of. 


7870. How does the amount of pauperism in the 
purely colliery districts contrast with that of the agri- 
cultural districts ?—They are almost similar one with the 
other. The only point where we find it is where there 
is a strike, or where there are slack times; then, of 
course, the proportion goes up. 


7871. Has there been any considerable movement or 
migration of population in your district ?—No, not that 
I can speak of definitely. 


7872. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Have you any scattered Infrequency 


homes at all in your district ?—Yes. of Scattered 
Homes for 


7873. More scattered homes than cottage homes ?— children. 
If you will excuse me, do you make a difference between 
scattered homes and cottage homes? If you mean by 
cottage homes those in groups, they are growing, I am 
glad to say. Some of the older unions still have the 
scattered homes. 


7874. I mean by scattered homes where a number of 
cottages are taken by the guardians. It is a scattered 
arrangement, and not one institution ?—Of scattered 
homes we have not many; cottage homes are growing, 
I am happy to say. 


7875. Are practically all the children in your district Poor Law 
sent out to elementary schools where the guardians Children _ 
have not a separate institution for them ?—They are pune mm 


sent out to the public elementary schools. Elementary 


7876. So that they are not educated in the work- Schools. 
house itself ?—That is a point. There are the little ones 
between three and five. It is a very important matter, 

I do not pretend to understand it legally, but, as you 
know, five is the lowest age for the school boards. 


7877. They do not send them out. before five ?—I 
do not think they do, as far as I know. I have heard 
of isolated cases, but when I have inquired into them, 
there have been other explanations. 


7878. (Mr. Loch.) A question was asked by the chair- 
man about the number of paupers in your district. You 
have the returns for the counties, have you not, showing 
what the pauperism is ?—Yes. 
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7879. The North Riding is in your district, is not it ? 
—AIl the North Riding is my district. It is about one- 
third of Yorkshire. 

7880. That stands in the last return of the Local 
North Riding, Government Board at 29-8 ?—At what date is that ? 
high * 7881. That is on the lst January, 1905. Cumberland 
pauperism. was 24-5, Durham, 24:4. Do you think that the state 
of things is satisfactory in your district, judging from 
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| The industrial side is so contingent and dependent on 
{ trade disputes. The agricultural side I do consider 
satisfactory. 

7882. Take a town like Middlesbrough, for instance. 
There you have an increase of population, I think I am 
right in saying, of about 45 per cent. in the last twenty 
years ?—Yes; on account of the steel works. 


Conditions in 
Middles- 
_ brough. 
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med 


of that percentage. Is there anything to account of 
{ that in the character of the incoming population ?— 
They are the working classes to a very large extent, 
} owing to the industry. The steel works have been 
rapidly developed there, and have employed a much 
larger amount of labour. 


es 


7884. It is a serious state of things there, because 
i as the population is increasing, pauperism is going up, 
{ and going up probably at a greater rate ?—I have a note 
| of that; it is so. 

i 7885. What is the constitution of the Board at 
Middlesbrough; is it a strong board ?—I consider it 
such: they are very considerate and deserving, and 
i all that sort of thing, and most careful in administration. 
It is a comparatively new town, and the industries being 
founded are not old industries. 


| Conditions in 7g86, If we take another place in Northumberland, 


| J € cy . . 
i Roe cl q 82y Newcastle-on-Tyne, which is also a large urban 
elsewhere, Centre, there you have again an increase of pauperism 


out of proportion to the increase of population. What 
would specially account for that ?—The docks and the 
shipping are the main complaint in Newcastle. 


| 7887. Latterly the ship-building has been good, has not 
it ?—No; not good as far as the employment of labour 
is concerned. 


7888. Are you, or is anybody, considering what should 
be done in view of that state of things at an important 
| centre like Newcastle ?—I am not aware of any abso- 
lute consideration. The Corporation ‘itself has held 
meetings. 


7889. Have they come to any conclusion ?—No,”they 
have not. They adjourned last time and said. they 
would wait a bit longer and get some further evidence. 
I have seen no distinct decision taken of any sort or 
kind, 


7890. With regard to another point which the chair- 
man also referred to, the increase of outdoor relief, is 
it not the fact that, taking Michaelmas, 1904, and Michael- 
mas, 1903, there is practically an increase all along the 
line in both outdoor and indoor relief? For instance, 
with regard to in-maintenance, at page 467 of the last 
Local Government Report, the North Riding shows no 

| increase in in-maintenance, but a decrease of 2°7, but 

| it shows an increase of 2:2 in outdoor relief ; Durham 
shows an increase of 2°2 in in-maintenance and 9-3 in 
outdoor relief, which is marked ; and Northumberland, 
which is, of course, to a certain extent controlled by 

: a few large towns, shows an increase of 7°3 in in-main- 

Hl tenance and 6°4 in out-maintenance, showing, appa- 

# rently, that in both in and out there has been an increase 
in relief ?—That is so as far as Northumberland js con- 
cerned, 


| 7891. Durham stands very much in the same boat ?— 
That would be much more agricultural than industrial. 


7892. The increase in indoor relief is 2:2 and the out- 
‘door relief 9°3, so that it, would seem on the face of the 
figures that the larger towns are certainly in a worse 
position from the point of view of pauperism than they 
| were 20 years ago ?—That isso. That has been my own 
} experience for years past. 


7893. Have the local authorities in Poor Law Con- 
; ference considered these faults ?—They have considered 
1! them by name, but I am not aware pt any practical 


the rise of pauperism, say, in the last twenty years ?— _ 


7883. You have a rise in pauperism much in excess. 
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results as the result of their consideration. In Newcastle 
quite recently they held meetings and appealed for funds, 
apart altogether from parochial matters, ‘and they ob- 
tained considerable sums, but they were gone in two or 
three weeks. 

7894. There is no question of policy arising trom those 
meetings as to the way of administering the Poor Law 
itself ?—No; no question of policy at all. 

t. Infrequency 


7895. In Newcastle have they a cross visitor for ou fra 
door relief ?—They have not that I am aware of. I am Visitors 
very glad you have mentioned that point; that is a thing % 
I have thought of for a considerable time. Whenever 
I have mentioned it to boards of guardians I have only 
been met with a laugh, and I have been told that it would 
increase the cost. When I was at Liverpool we went 
into the matter, and I think that the administration 
there is about as good as it could possibly be. They 
have not cross visitors in the vast majority of places. 


7896. Is it a large board at Newcastle? What is the 
number of members ?—I should think it would be nearly., 
thirty. I do not know the exact number. 


7897. Do they act through relief committees ?—Yes; 
the machinery is right enough. 


7898. In Middlesbrough have they a cross visitor ?— 
No, not that I know of. 


7899. Generally speaking, in these towns that are in Economica] 
your district have they cross visitors ?—They have no. results of 
That is the reason I named it. I have been accustomed Cross 
to it; we did things in Liverpool differently to what they earitors. 
do them elsewhere, for we had not only a cross visitor, 
but a superintendent registrar in addition, and we found 
that they more than saved their salaries. I only wish 
that principle was extended in large places. 


7900. When you refer to the special Acts or Orders Unimpor- 
in Section 12 of your memorandum, do those special ee re Nee 
Orders refer to anything of great importance ?—No ete ies 
nothing at all of any particular leading character. 


in District. 
7901. There is one mentioned, for instance, with regard 
to Middlesbrough, 1875. What is that? You say that 
district was under a'special Order. I ask the question 
because Middlesbrough does not come out very well 
from the point of view of pauperism ?—There is a little 
mistake in that; there are four unions under special 
Orders, but there are five printed in the list. 


7902. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Can you tell me whether Trades — 
there is: much women’s work in your district? Are there e™ploying 
any special trades ?—No, there is not a great deal in WOME? 
connection with women. At some of the places there 
is rope and string making, but there is no large industry 
for women. 


7903. Do the women work in the mines at all ?—No. 


7904. At the pit-mouth ?—No; very few. Some work 
at screening, I think it is termed. I do not pretend 
to understand it practically, but it is only a comparatively 
few. They are on the bank at the top, screening. 


7905. Is that paid for pretty well ?—I do not think 
it is. It is hard work and dirty work, and I do not think 
it is as well paid as it might be. 


7906. Do you think there is much out-relief given to Out-relief to 
women ?—Yes, in a number of unions there is a good women. 
amount of out-relief given to women. 


7907. Would that be only to old women ?—Principally 
old women and widows. 


7908. Do they give relief to widows in preference to 
taking their children into the schools ?—It has been 
done, but I would not for a moment say that there is any 
general likelihood or disposition to do so. ‘They try to 
deal with each case on its merits. 
7909. On the whole you think they generally take 
hildren in preference to giving relief ?—I would not like 
o express an opinion on that; I would say the reverse. 
7910. Is there any scale of relief in any of your unions ? 
—Yes. . a Le Meee a5 air 
7911. What would be the scale of relief ?—1s. 6d., 2s., Scale of 
andebcaik:  Telief for 
children, 
7912. For each child ?—Yes. 1s. 6d. usually. There 
is 2s. and 2s. 6d. occasionally when, there areany special» . ‘a 
circumstances. : ' be, . An 
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7913. I suppose there are very few textile industries 
in your district ?—Very few, if any at all. 
Mine officials 7914. I should like to press the question a little about 
as Guardians, te guardians in connection with the mines. You say 
that many of them call themselves connected with the 
mines. Would they be superintendents ?—They are 
o ficers and different officials, superintendents and gangers 
who have certain numbers of men under them in different 
capacities. They are officers, they are not miners, and 
they would resent it at once if you thought so or said so. 


7915. They sit on the boards of guardians ?—Some 
do on some of the boards. They are practical men who 
understand mining, so that when a question arises they 
can discuss it and debate it. 


7916. They would be useful members ?—Very useful. 
In fact, when we want particular information on a par- 
ticular matter we ask them specially. They are not 
miners in the ordinary sense of working for so much a 
shift or so much per hour. 


7917. Do the mine owners take any interest in the 
Poor Law administration ?—Not by any means, I am sorry 
to say; I wish it was the reverse. 


7918. I believe that round Durham the miners have 


Voluntary : : 

cottage- established a system of cottage homes for their own aged 
homes fer the poor. Can you tell us anything about that ?—I am 
aged at aware of the fact that they do so, but my experience is 


Durham, an 
their effect on 
out-relief. 


that for some reason or other it is difficult to get informa- 
tion as to what they are doing. They do not like us; I 
admit that, though they give us left-handed compliments. 
They have those homes, I am glad to say, and Isee them 
frequently. Those homes are let, on some conditions, 
to miners. They seem to be well kept and paid for and 
to be in good condition ; but get particulars from them of 
absolute prices and so on you cannot. 


7919. Do you think that provision for their own old 
people is likely to grow ?—I sincerely hope it will grow; 
i see no reason why it should not grow. The wages are 
good while the men are at work, and they ought to grow 
most certainly. The miners have taken this up, perhaps 
most fully, and there ought to be many homes of that 
mature. 


7920. Do you think where these homes exist that the 
out-relief is less considerable ?—In some places it is. 
When the good man is taken away, the sooner the house 
is empty the better; that is the pleasantest way of putting 
it. Iam sorry to siy that, but it is so, it is no use dis- 
guising it; they want the homes for the used up miners. 


7921. You mean that his widow, for instance, would 
come on the Poor Law ?—That is the end of it; she 
gets to know sooner or later. It is uncomfortable, and a 
removal, either temporary or permanent, would be accept- 
able, and the plain English of it is that she is got out by 
some means or other and the house is given toa man who 
is still living and who may have his wife and perhaps one 
or two children with him, but the families by that time 
are generally grown up and doing for themselves and are 
away. 


Abssnee of 
€ase-paper 
system, 
Relief 
Stations 

and payment 
of relief to 
deputies. 


7922. Are there any unions in your district where case 
papers are used ?—I do not think there is a single union. 


7923. In the country districts do you work by pay- 
stations ?—They do in some, but there is no regular work. 
I have asked that very question several times over, and 
the relieving officers represent that they march the whole 
place, which I doubt sometimes very much. 


7924. Sone of these country districts would be very 
Jarge ?—Very large and very extended. I would rather 
see them go to the house myself, or see them come out to 
pay-stations ; then I could believe it ; but there is one most 
objectionable practice, and I do wish some means could be 
taken to stop it ; that is, where a relieving officer will pay 
anumber. Itis a great mistake, in my judgment. No. 1 
lives so and so, No. 2 lives so and so, and rather than walk 
three or four miles up a mountain or up a hill or out of his 
way from his next work, he will give one person several 
reliefs, which is a very great mistake. 


7925. You think it does not always get to the right 
people ?—I am perfectly certain it does not always and, 
when it does get to the right people, I have frequently 
heard of a commission being charged. 
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7926. Have you sufficient provision for outdoor nursing Yr. James 
for outdoor paupers ?—Are we talking about the same = Lowry. 
thing ? Do you mean compulsory or voluntary ? 


7927. Have you your own nurses, or do you use volun- : A pea ALES: 
tary agencies to supply them :—The large houses, I am Nursing of 
happy to say, have their own nurses, and are having them out-door poor 
in increasing numbers, but the small houses have not. 

They engage a nurse sometimes, one that resides in the 
district, and send her out to different places. 


7928. Does that not work well, do you think ?—I have 
no great objection to it; I would rather see that the 
smallest houses should have one nurse. The difficulty is, 
if you send that nurse out. 


7929. You mean that the large houses have their 
resident nurses ?—They have. 


7930. Do they send them to the outdoor cases ?— 
They do sometimes. 


7931. In country districts, is there any means of nursing 
the outdoor poor ?—Very, very little. Very frequently, 
if they can manage it, they have a matron who has been a 
nurse in her earlier days, which is an excellent plan, because 
she knows exactly what to do, and how to go about it. 


7932. She would go into the district ?—I have known 
them do that ; or she would let the nurse go, and take the 
nurse’s place, a most thoughtful and kindly act ; but, of 
course, they know that is not their duty, and they do 
not care for it. 
7933. (Dr. Downes.) Do not the guardians subscribe to Subscriptions 


. . . . ‘ “di 
nursing associations ?7—They do extensively. by Guardians 
to nursing 


7934. Do the country guardians do so ?—It is not 80 associations. 
pronounced as in the case of the town guardians. 


7935. Are there district nurses in the country villages ? 
—There is a district nurse in almost every village, and the 
questionis: whoisshe keptup by; isshe kept up by the 
guardians, or is she kept up by the church or the religious 
bodies ?, The best I can answer is that she is kept up by 
both. 

7936. The guardians subscribe ?—They do. 


7937. Do they subscribe to the hospitals in your Subscriptions 


district ?—Yes, extensively. iil: use of, 
7938. How are cases of operative surgery dealt with 2?— Hoapitale Oe 


They are dealt with on much the same lines; they will Guardians. 
subscribe to hospitals that deal with both medical and 
surgical cases. I wish there was a hard and fast propor- 
tion. Some will have many more applicants than 
another, and then they will write and say they propose 
paying £10; £5 may have been the previous amount, and 
they will increase it to £10. Why? Because there 
have been two or three surgical cases, which is just the 
point you are at. As a means of guiding the guardians 
I would very much like to see a fixed sum voted as a 
subscription, either according to the number of inmates 
or the different kinds of treatment. 


7939. Has there been difficulty in removing cases for 
operative treatment ?—Very, very seldom. We are very 
fortunate ; there are no great distances in the whole of 
my district, and we are particularly fortunate, because 
there are trains everywhere. 

7940. You spoke of the homes for aged that the miners 
had provided. Have they done anything in the direction 
of providing for their sick ?—They have not; neither for 
the sick, nor children. Children, of course, are out of the 
question altogether. 

7941. Are children of school age sufficiently separated Separation of 
from the adults in your workhouses ?—Do you mean rere and 
children under five or from five onwards ? warkhoncel 

7942, I mean of school age, over five ?—That is just the 
very point. School age is three from the workhouse 
point of view, but school age is five outside. 

7943. We will say children ‘over three ?—As far as I 
could find, they are separated and put in smaller rooms 
now, but there are no proper teachers, that is what I 
object to. 

7944. Have you many complaints made to you by the 
people as you go round the workhouses ?—I am happy to 
say I have not. Being from Liverpool, I mace it my 
business on that very point to try over and over again. 

7945. You were Chairman of the Liverpool guardians ?: 

—I was, till I had the honour of being appointed inspector. 
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7946. Do you get any complaints as to classification ?— 
No, they would be more inclined to ask you the meaning of 
the word than anything else. Classification means a lot, 
and a lot that will never be carried out until half the 
workhouses in the country are re-built andre-arranged. I 
am perfectly certain of it. It could not be done, that is 
if you were to take to classification as you put it here, 
plain and distinct. 


7947. Have you any difficulty in the classification of 
imbeciles ?—That is a semi-medical question. There 
are some they keep in workhouses for months and months 
and others they scarcely keep for hours before they get 
them out. 


7948. You draw a distinction between one imbecile and 
another ?—Yes. 


7949. Some would not be objectionable to the people ? 
—Sometimes I have got to ask, when they say: “ that 
is so-and-so,” but others I have not to ask, because they 
goon let you know. 


7950. Is there any difficulty with regard to lunatics 
waiting for certification in your workhouses ?—I do not 
know of any real difficulty. You come across cases, of 
course, and I do ask the question whether he is waiting 
but I do not know of any particular harm arising from 
that at all. 


EVIDENCE : 


knowledge, and I presume will be to the end of the chapicr, 
a thing on which you will get no two boards of guardians 
to agree. 


7962. Then a certain amount of uniformity would Le 
due to your own influence as inspector ?—To a large 
extent. 


7963. I see from the list of suggestions received from Sufficiency 
boards in your district that some boards consider that existing 
they have not power enough. I see Sunderland asks discretion o 
that the discretion of the guardians may be increased. Guardians. 


Scarborough asks that relief should be not given to 
persons refusing the offer of the workhouse. Carlisle 
suggests that relief should be given to other than the 
destitute. South Shields says that out-relief should be 
further extended. Hartlepool suggests that it should 
be further restricted or altogether abolished. Stokesley 
seeks power to offer work for wages to the unemployed. 
Inj view of such recommendations, do you think it 
would be wise to give guardians more discretionary 
power ?—I do not think it would. You have raised a lot 
of important questions that have agitated us for years 
and years, and it would be, I am afraid, on the whole, 
dangerous to give an: isolated body of guardians power 
to do as they liked without proper and sufficient and 
absolute control. 


7964. You mentioned one interesting thing, that in Treatment 
South Shields an experiment has been made in lodging aged couple 
aged couples together in cottages in the workhouse a Seuth 


7951. Do you know of cases where they have been un- 
duly retained in the workhouses ?—Not a solitary case. 
\ I have known others where the masters have been begging 
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and praying for the hour to come to get them out, when 
they have no proper accommodation for them. 


7952. (Miss Hill.) Am I right in saying there is one 
workhouse in your district where there are only seven 
in-door paupers, and two were there are only nine ?7—I 
hope that is so. 


7953. What is done in those cases? Is there a master 
and matron and a whole establishment ?—There is a 
master and matron and an entire parochial staff. 


7954. Has any attempt been made to diminish the 
cost by boarding those paupers in other unions, or amalga- 
mating them ?—I do not know of any. It is a question 
of average, whether they are large or small. You have 
got the house, and whether you have ten inmates or 
twenty is a pure question of average. ° 


7955. It cannot be necessary to have a separate institu- 
tion for them ?—No, certainly not ; I would have grouped 
them years ago, if I had had my way, but then there is 
the question of walking and getting to them. 


7956. Attempts have been made and failed ?—I would 
not like to say attempts have been made, but with regard 
to my own part of the matter, I saw that very clearly, 
and in the largest place I ever had to do with I would 
have altered it years ago, but the alteration of the one 
creates a grievance in the other that they could not 
visit and see each other. 


7957. (Professor Smart.) You spoke of some boards of 
guardians being so-so. Might I ask: do you mean that 


grounds. Has that been a success ?—I should think Shields. 


it was a success, but it is very plain, as plain as it can 
be, and the old people live together; but beyond that 
I see no advantage. 


7965. We are very often told that the majority of pjginclina- 
such aged couples do not wish to live together ?—I tion of agec 
I could not couples to 


am sorry to say I have heard that myself. 
reconcile it for a moment. 


7966. You could not reconcile it ?—I could not. 
argued it with them and talked it over many times. . 


7967. You find them rather irreconcilable ?—Yes, I am 
sorry to say, notwithstanding they are man and wife. 


i 


7968. Is it incompatibility of temper ?—I presume 
that it is a good deal, but another matter is: the men, 
from social habits and instincts, and all the rest of it, 
would be rather associated with their own class and 
their own numbers, and they leave their good ladies to do 
the same thing, I presume. There is no use in attempting 
to hide or disguise it. I have asked the question time out 
of memory, for the matter of that, and the answer is 
‘ No,” is it practically one and universal, that they 
would rather be with them all. 


7969. You kr.ow that the separation of old couples is 
made a grievance eutside 1—Yes. 


7970. As if it were a cruel thing ?—It is a grievance, but 
that ceases the moment they get accustomed to the size 
and arrangement of a ward. That is my experience of 
them. , 


they were interested parties, or merely inefficient ?— 7971. (Mr. Bentham.) I notice that of the three unions Conditions | 


They are not interested parties—I would not say that in your district which are highest in pauperism, two are Iston, 
for a moment; but they do not all take the same view rural; one is Brampton and the other is Alston; while Peltoias 
of the Poor Law that a trained mind does. two of the lowest, Belford and Rothbury, are rural. How aaa eee 


7958. I was afraid you meant they were interested do you account for that very great difference between the bury Union 
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parties ?—No, I do not make that suggestion for a moment. 


7959. You find practical uniformity of policy amongst 
your various unions ?—I have in my own district very 
great uniformity. 


7960. We are told that the Poor Law is very elastic, 
that it gives the guardians great latitude of administration ? 
—I would not like to say it is very elastic. There is a 
little stretch about it, but you have to try it very hard 
before you see much of it, 


7961. If it is elastic, how do you account for the 
uniformity of administration in your district ? Is there 
any means of communication between the districts ?— 
There is the means of communication of letters between 
the different clerks; that is the principal way. The 
scales, as you know, are fixed. They are followed by 
routine. That applies in my own district, I am happy to 
say, very particularly. A departure from that would 
be a very serious matter, without reason given as regards 
the rates of relief. That always ha& been, in my own 


rates of pauperism in unions which are similar ?—That 
raises several other questions. For instance, Brampton 
is called a rural union, but it is the centre of a very large 
industry, and has quite a number of small towns in it. 
The people there are not farmers at all; and to the Bramp- 
ton centre they find their way ultimately. That is as far 
as Brampton is concerned. Alston, the northern one, is a 
purely agricultural place. It is miles and miles away in 
the country, and there is no crowd or number of people live 
near there. I should think it is purely agricultural. And 
then there is the season. I have talked to the labourers 
many times to see if I could get an intelligent answer of 
any kind to the question you are putting to me, and the 
first thing they go for is the machinery; they denounce 
that up-hill and down-dale. Modern agricultural 
machinery does the work in a third of the time and takes 
two-thirds out of their hands. That is the only thing like 
an intelligent answer I have got. 


7972. Do you think the large number of aged people 
has anything to do with it ?—If you went into minute 
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particulars, it has to do with it; itis a growing factor, a 
constantly growing factor; they will not die to please the 
authorities, and they have to be kept and maintained in 
the meantime. 


7973. All the four are very nearly alike in that respect. 
Rothbury, the lowest, has 103 per thousand over sixty 
years of age ?—That is so. 


7374. Brampton has 108 ?—Yes, that is so. 


7375. Apparently old-age does not account for the 
difference in pauperism, they are really alike in that 
respect ?—Rothbury will be worth studying for a while, 
because they have just moved from the old tumble-down 
hole into a brand new workhouse. 


7976. Middlesbrough has the highest number, I think ? 
—It has, unfortunately. 


7977. Is there anything peculiar in Middlesbrough 
with regard to the climate? Is notitbuiltona swamp, or 
something of that kind ?—It is said to have been, at some 
time or other. As regards the population of Middles- 
brough, there are no very well-to-do people there. I 
asked that very question myself. I am astounded with 
the number of paupers and the cost of them. I have gone 
into the question of the population, and there are none of 
the so-called aristocracy who live in Middlesbrough. 
Their money is there, their business and influence is there, 
so far as the work of the day is concerned, but they do not 
live there, they live outside the boundary. 


Conditions in 
Middles- — 
brough, 


7978. Is there not a large amount of sickness in Mid- 
dlesborough ?—That may come from the building of the 
town on the swamp, as you say. 


7879. What is the prevailing illness there ?—L do not 
iow that there is any one prevailing illness, but throat 
and chest complaints—they will be more liable to them. 


7980. Is not disease of the chest very prevalent at Mid- 
dlesbrough ?—1 believe it is, but I am not a medical man. 
I have noticed it, and [ hear enough of it, and I ask the 
ordinary questions ; but, of course, I offer no opinion. 


7981. I wondered if that had anything to do with it, 
if that is not an explanation, have you any ?—No, except 
the ordinary vicissitudes of trade. ‘There are two or three 
very large places yonder, and when they are in good em- 
ploy they will keep the population, but when there is a 
large number of people who are in receipt of relief. If 
change takes place—there is one just now, but I hope it 
is over—it is bound to have an effect. When you throw 
1,000 or 2,000 people idle, unfortunately those people have 
nothing ‘to fall back on. If they saved when work was 

_ good, they would have something to fall back on, but they 
do not, and at the end of the first week they are on their 
beam-ends. 


7982. Is the trade union or friendly society movement 
very strong in Middlesbrough ?—It is said to be, and I 
quite believe it. 


7983. Is there any more disturbance in trade between 
employer and employed in Middlesbrough than there is in 
Morpeth or Sunderland ?—Not that I know of. If I may 
diverge for a moment, these are questions I have argued 
with these people till I am tired. In the very place where 
most of them are, they say there is not a pound to the 
good, but if they want any trade or business they can find 
it in hundreds, and more than that at times; but when 
‘you come to discussing what we are talking of now, the 
keeping of these poor people, they say: “No, they must 
‘go to the workhouse.” I have told them pretty plainly 
what I thought of it, many a time. 
Disincli- 
nation of 
relatives to 
maintain 
elatives, 


7984. Do you think the family ties are very weak ?— 
I should not like to say that, but they are not so strong as 
in some other departments. 


7985. You are giving that really as a reason, are you not, 
that people very readily allow their relations to accept 
telief, rather than maintain them themselves ?—If you 
take it in that light, they do not provide the funds which 
they ought to do and could well afford to do if they were 
properly managed. They do not do that—no; it is the 
Poor Law. The Poor Law is too ready. 


7986. They rely on the Poor Law to help them out of 
their difficulties ?—In my own time I have noticed that. 
Many years ago it would have been taken as an insult, 
but to-day the insult has gone, 
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7987. (Mrs. Webb.) What is the nature of the provisions 
of these special orders ? I see you refer to five unions 
which are under special orders; how do the provisions of : 
those special orders differ from the ordinary ?—If you 2 April, 1906. 
notice, the dates of those unions are all fairly recent, I 
think 1847 or 1850 is the oldest. 


7988. That is the date of the order ?—Yes. 


Mr. James 
Lowry. 


Nature and 
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Special 


7989. That is not the date of the union ?—That is the 07ers in the 


; ‘ P District. 
date when the order came into force in the union. 


7990. What sort of orders are they? ‘Take the first, 
what does it relate to ?—There are orders for different 
things, but the meaning of them I have never yet been able 
to understand, and I cannot grasp what they were granted 
for. If you have a special order for a special place you 
would naturally think there were special circumstances, 
but when I have gone into them to get to know what 
the circumstances were I have failed up to date. 


7991. It is not because there was some local Act ?— 
There has been some local bother and one or two things 
have got confused, and the ditrerent authorities would 
insist on their own way of working, so an order was given 
apparently. 


7992. That was to permit it ?—Yes, that is the only 
intelligent reason I can find. 


7993. It was to permit some divergence ?—Yes, from 
the strict lines. 


7994. How did you find out there were special orders ? 
—I have been Chairman of the Liverpool Select Vestry, 
which I suppose has the largest workhouse in existence, 
and one ought to know these things now and again. 


7985. Middleskrough is a union which could not have 
had a local Act, because it is a recently formed union, more 
or less ?—Yes, comparatively recent. | 


7996. Do you happen to know the provisions of that 
special order of 1875?—No, I donot ; [know the order, and 
I know that is the proper date, but I do not know what 
the provisions of the particular order were for. 


7997. How do you know there are not special orders 
in other unions in your district; have you enquired ?— 
Yes, I have asked the question. 


7998. You say you were Chairman of the Select Vestry ? 
—I have had that honour, and resigned the chairmanship 
to take the inspectorship. 


7299. For how long were you chairman ?—Only for 
twelve months ; that is our rule. 


8900. Were you a member of the Liverpool Board of 
Guardians ?—For some years. 


8001. How many years ?—Either four or five, and I 
was chairman the last one. 


8002. Did you give up the whole of your time to the 
work of the Select Vestry ?—No. 


8003. You were in business ?—I was a member of the 
board of guardians and as such I was elected to be chair- 
man. 


8004. The rest of your time was engaged in your own 
private business 7?—Yes. 


8005. Could you tell me anything about the adminis- ae 
ravion of relief in Newcastle. When I was there about six eer 
years ago it was asserted that there was 2 considerable 110m cf relie 


baie head 
amouni of outdoor relief given before elections for political *” Rewcastle 


purposes, does vhat still obtain ?—I do not think anything 
of that sort exists in fact. 


8006. Not there ?—No. 


8007. Have you heard it did exist ?—I have heard 
talk, but talk and facts are different things, especially in 
connection with politics. 


8008. You do not think as a matter of fact that is so ? 
—I do not. I never heard of a case. I have never 
known of one. If I knew of a case I would take steps to 
know the meaning of it. 


8009. Can you tell me what is the procedure with 
regard to giving contracts in the various unions? Do 
they, for instance, open the tenders in full board and 
decide straight away as to whether a contract should be. 
given to one person or another ?—Different unions differ. aoe of 
Sometimes we elected three or four men whom we could uae 
trust, and when all the contracts were given to them they 4" 7 
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made the selections, and re-submitted them to the board; edutracta, 
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but it was open to any member of the board to ask for 
any particular contract and to ask the reason why that 
was not included—absolute freedom, but do not mistake 
me, the procedure of the different unions differed. Some 
do that, some open them in full meeting and there you 
know on the spot; others do not. In large unions my 
experience has been that they do as I told you. 


8010. They refer them ?—Hither to a committee or 
to four or five well-known members in whom they have 
absolute confidence. 


8011. Have you come across the system which is 
practised in some unions of not giving the names or any 
particulars of the different tenders which would enable 
the members of the board of guardians to know who 
was tendering ?—Yes, where they did that on purpose, 
giving them a letter or a number, certainly ; a very wise 
provision it is sometimes. 


8012. Is that usual ?—It is not usual, but if you have 
one or two smart business men who know what they are 
about on the board they will suggest that and it will be 
adopted. We did it for years. 


8013. You did it at Liverpool ?—Yes, many times. 


8014. Do you on the whole think that is a good pro- 
cedure ?—I am perfectly certain, I have no doubt what- 
ever. 


8015. You are quite sure ?—Yes, every tenderer is 
bound to have one or more friends on the board; they 
may tel] you they do not know this, that, or the other, but 
they do. As a matter of fact the amount is called out, 
and unless a person is sitting there and has a note of the 
amount or knows it and says: “That is so-and-so’s 
amount,” they cannot know who is tendering. That is 
one of the best matters about it, I have seen it done many 
times and thoroughly agree with it. When there are 
ten or twelve contracts being submitted that way it is 
only right and fair they should not know. 


8016. You think, human nature being as it is, that 
there is collusion ?—I do. 


8017. Unless you take some means of preventing the 
guardians knowing who actually is tendering ?—Yes; 
you get them all out, and then the chairman will an- 
nounce which is the lowest; that is a different matter 
altogether. ; 


8018. Have you known a case in which even the price 
is withheld so that they should not be able to recognise 
the tender ?—I have, I have frequently taken part in it, 
and would do it to-morrow if the necessity arose for it. 


8019. The name and the price is withheld ?—Yes, 
both withheld, and only the total comprising so many 
items read out; a very wise and sensible provision where 
you have business men who are dealing with them ; but 
I do not say that would do in every union, because in 
some of the smaller places in the country they would not 
understand it—there would be a row in no time. 


8020. It is in the small places in the country where 
you are more likely to have jobbery ?—Yes, but un- 
fortunately my experience has been as I say, and the larger 
the union the more open and honourable the dealings. 
That is my undivided opinion. 


8021. In order to keep the thing honourable and 
straight you must disguise the name of the tenderer, 
you must withhold the particulars ?—I believe they 
either have the name, or the chairman and the clerk 
together number them, if they like, but it would not be 
wise to divulge the name of the person when you are 
reading out the amount. 


8022. The long and the short of it is that you do not 
quite trust the guardians to be quite honest in giving 
contracts if they actually know who are tendering ?—In 
all these boards, I am sorry to say I must agree with you, 
they all have their friends, and the friend reports by 
telegraph or something quicker outisde where the con- 
tracts are, and where they have gone, and we do not think 
it always wise. 


8023. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Is it not likely to be 
the case in the smaller unions that there is a friend at 
court 7—I have heard that argument, and I must say 
it is not my experience; I have seen the biggest sets, 
on the very ground that we are talking of, in the largest 
unions, f 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


8024. (Mr. Webb.) On the whole, as you suggested 
just now, the smaller unions are fairer in this respect ?— 
There is more talking together amongst themselves 
outside ; for that reason we withhold the names altogether 
and put numbers or signs, and we found that to be by 
far the best rule in the largest unions, in my experience, 
and we have had some very big things to deal with. 


8025. In your experience has an auditor of the Local 
Government Board ever reported to you that in his 
opinion there is something suspicious about contracts 
for you to look into ?—I cannot recall a case where such Infrequency 


has occurred. of communi. 


‘8026. You do not have much communication with the cation 


auditors ?—We have not—we have very little ; we should re 
have to go and say who we are, and who they are before Tnapetteny” 


there would be any communication. 


8027. (Mr. Lansbury.) When you were installed as Inspectors’ 
inspector, did you have any instructions as to your instructions 
duties ?—No. Iwas chairman of the largest union in the and 
world, and I suppose the friends in London thought qualification 
I would know the ordinary routine, but I received no 
definite instructions of any sort or kind. 


8028. You had five years’ experience as a guardian, I 
understand ?—I think it is five years. 


8029. You were appointed to do just what you thought 
best in the way of inspecting ?—I had the experience of 
the men who came yonder in the first place. I saw them 
at Brownlow Hill. If you read up what you are going to 
do, you can get plenty of instruction from the published 
books, and there is your general knowledge of the Poor 
Law as a guardian—you are supposed to know what you 
are to ask, and to get the information that you require ; 
but there is no examination that I know of—at least, 
I went through none. 

8030. And there were no instructions given you as to 
what your duties were ?—No written or printed in- 
structions. 


8031. What is the type of guardian in your district ? Type of 
You told us they were so-so. Are they manufacturers ?— Guardians. 
I do not know that the word “so-so ” would apply in the 
case of numbers of guardians; there are some so-so 
guardians amongst them, I admit readily. - 


8032. Do you mind telling us what is the composition 
of the boards ? What are they made up of—workmen ?— 
Retired farmers; here and there a retired tradesman— 
there is such a thing even yet—and the majority of them 
are business men. 


8033. The majority are business men ?—Yes, business: 
men and men who were engaged in business, as far as I 
know. 


8034. It is these business men and retired people that Guardians’ — 
you would not trust to go through the contracts ?—No, I procedure as 
do not say that; those are the men who ought to be to contracts. 
trusted more, who have no interest in the matter, good, 
bad, or indifferent. 


8035. Nobody has any interest in it which is a corrupt 
interest. I understood just now the boards of guardians 
ought not to be trusted with opening the tenders, because 
some would be doing something they ought not to do with 
regard to them ?—If you took that impression from what 
I said, that is wrong. We take the tenders as tenders, 
and we hand them all over to a sub-committee of three or 
four practical, experienced men. Then I purposely stated 
that any individual member of the guardians has a perfect 
right to ask any question bearing on them. 


8036. In the case of the committee that you would hand 
these tenders to, would they know who the people were 
who were tendering ?—Certainly they would, and that is 
the reason why they are careful to appoint men who they 
think not only know their business, but know how to 
handle it in every particular. 


8037. The answer you gave just now to Mrs. Webb 
conveyed to me, at any rate, the impression that, in your 
judgment, boards of guardians were not to be trusted 
to open tenders and accept them or reject them if they 
knew the names of the people tendering ?—I did. not 
mean to convey any element of suspicion of any sort or 
kind. In a large board of guardians you may have four 
or five men—one is a grocer, another is a provision dealer, 
and so forth—practical men, who are going to deal with 
these particular contracts, and you take and hand those 
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matters over to those men, and they go through them 
with business eyes, and a knowledge of what they are 
dealing in, and the articles they want, and they ‘re- 
commend so and so. All the tenders are there, and any 
member of the vestry or board of guardians can ask any 
question he likes and see any person’s tender. 


8038. That is simply to ensure efficiency ?—Yes. 


8039. Not to prevent jobbery ?—We think we have 
secured efficiency by getting both the right men and the 
right stuff. 


8040. The things you have been recommending here 
with reference to tenders, you only recommend because 
you think by those means you get better stuff ? —More 
reliable goods. 


8041. Do you advocate it to prevent jobbery on the 
part of the guardians ?—I do not think it will prevent 
jobbery on the part of the guardians. 


8042. Do you think there is jobbery amongst the 
guardians ?—No, my experience with reference to that 
is practically nil; the orders were straightforward and 
right in every particular. 


8043. It is because they are such a fine body of men, 
tradespeople and retired tradespeople, that they are 
above suspicion: they were selected from trade ?—The 
electors had the good sense to return them, and they 
represent the particular trade they belong to. 


8044. You are speaking of the general body of guardians 
in your district. I am not bothering my head about 
Liverpool. What I want to get from you is, whether, in 
‘your judgment, those guardians are guardians who, 


“if they have got something to give away, would be liable 
‘to look after their pals ?—The general body of guardians 
«in the district I have the honour to be inspector over are, 
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I believe, upright, honourable men, the vast majority of 
them, undoubtedly. 

8045. Are there any public charities in Newcastle 
or’ Middlesbrough, that you know of ?—Yes, there 
are a number of public charities in Newcastle, of course. 
I presume there are in Middlesbrough as well. 

“8046. You could not tell us anything about them, I 
suppose ?—There are the hospitals in Newcastle, apart 
There are some other excellent 


attached to any one particular thing. 


8047. Middlesbrough stands at the head of your 
list as having the highest percentage of pauperism, does 


-notit ?—It does ; itis 3:4, Isee here. 


- 8048. It is true that part of it is built on a swamp ?— 
Yes. 


Mr. Nicnotas HerpBert, called; 


- 8064. (Chairman.) You are now Local Government 
Board Inspector for the No. 3 district ?—I am. 


8065. Which is No. 3 district ?—It-comprises the union 


- counties of Warwickshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Bucking- 


hamshire, part of Surrey, and part of Worcestershire. 


8066. Previous to your appointment to that district, 
you were inspector of district No, 10, the North Midland 
district 7—Yes. 


8067. You had five years experience there ?—Yes. 


8068. We will accept your memorandum as your evi- 
dence in chief. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XVII. (A).) 
There are one or two questions I should like to put to you 
In paragraph 7 you refer to the circular letter 
of August 4th, 1900, and you think that that letter had 
some effect as regards an increase of outdoor relief. Did 
the number of recipients of outdoor relief increase, or was 
it merely that the amount was increased ?—I think the 
number increased. 


_ 8068. The guardians interpreted the order as regards 
numbers as well as adequacy ?—Yes, they mistook the 
order. They did not read it carefully. I have heard 
several guardians say the Local Government Board have 
now come to the conclusion that outdoor relief should 
be given more freely. 


807t. In paragraph 10 you refer to the percentages of - 


deaths in the workhouses which show a considerable 
increase, and in paragraph 87 there is a similar table which 
also shows a considerable increase in the percentage of 
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8049. Have you seen the medical officer’s figures with 
regard to the death-rate amongst children there ?—I 
cannot say that I have. ? 


8050. Have you looked at these figures as all—that 
there are only forty-nine persons per 1000 of the popula- 
tion who are over sixty years of age; it is very low 
on the table indeed ; and also that only 33 per cent. of 
the people who are getting relief are over sixty years of age. 
Have you noticed that ?—I had not until you drew my 
attention to it. 


8051. That means that 67 per cent. of the relief must 
go to people who are able-bodied or children. J want to 
ask you whether the reason for the high percentage is 
the fact that a good lot of that would be for illness and for 
widows and their children, and also for accidents ?—Yes. 


8052. Have you any return of accidents in that district ? 
—None. 

8053. Have you made inquiries about it at all ?—No, 
only general conversation. You referred just now to 
widows; they are widows of those who unfortunately 
have suffered from local fatalities, whether it is weather, 
climate, or what not; they are left, while the relief had 
been given for a longer or shorter period to their late 
husbands. i 

8054. Have you been ‘through Middlesbrough work- 
house lately ?—Many times. 

8055. Were you struck with the number of cripples 
there are there ?—I cannot say I have been. 

8056. You have not taken any special notice of it ?—No. 
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8057. (Sir Samuel Provis.) With regard. to the special Nature of 


orders in force in Middlesbrough, have you had occasion 
to look at them ?—No. 

8058. Are you aware that they are, in fact, the ordinary 
orders, and they only happen to be issued at different 
dates to those particular places ?—I have thought that 
several times, but I could not get an intelligent answer 
like you have given me this moment. 


8059..Do you. remember when the Middlesbrough 
Union was formed ?—I think so. 


8060. Can youremember the date ?—I do not remember 


the date. 


8061. Was not it a modern union ?—I look upon it 
as the most modern union [ have got in point of time. 


8062. Consequently the orders which were issued 
generally were not in force there, and had to be put in 
force from the formation of the union ?—By special 
order. 


8063. There is no peculiarity about them except that ? 
—I have never been able to find out that there is. 


and Examined. 


deaths. To what do you attribute this? Is it that a 
larger number of persons who are seriously ill now go to 
infirmaries ; if so, do they include a class that previously 
had not recourse to infirmaries ?—I think so; they are 
now looking upon Poor Law infirmaries as State hospitals 
rather than workhouses; therefore they are now more 
ready to come into the infirmaries than formerly, and 
that practice is growing, I think. 


8071. The proportion of old people in the workhouses 
has increased, I think, of recent years ?7—Yes, but it is 
principally amongst the aged sick and the sick that 
require skilled nursing, the bedridden, that the numbers 
coming into the workhouse are increasing. 


8072. The inducement of better treatment and better 


_ accommodation has increased the number of occupants 7— 


That is so. 


8073. In paragraph 70 you point out that in Lincoln- 
shire there has been a slight decrease in pauperism, but [ 
see in paragraph 25, notwithstanding the decrease, it is 
still the highest with the exception of Leicester ?—That is 
SO. 


8074. The improvement is really rather a reduction in 
an abnormally high rate ?—That is so. 


8075. I will come to some very interesting facts which 
you record in connection with the administration’ of relief 
in Nottingham. In paragraph 46 you say that in October 
1901 the Poor Law guardians eventually adopted the new 
system which is contained in the resolutions you there 
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enumerate. The operation of the scheme under those 
resolutions seems to have been very satisfactory ?—I think 
it has been very satisfactory. 


8076. It has succeeded in its objects; it has obtained 
more uniformity of treatment, it has secured to the 
deserving poor the consideration and relief that their 
interests require, and it has detected impostors ?—That 
is SO. 

8077. I notice that the guardians work in co-operation 
with the Town Council and the Charity Organisation 
Society?—That was when there was some distress during 
the winter cf 1904 and 195 caused by the lack of employ- 
ment in the town through no special works being carried 
out. 

8078. Is the accord which exists in Nottingham among 
these three bodies exceptional, or does it exist in every 
town ?—It is exceptional. 

8079. It has been very satisfactory ?—Very satisfactory 
indeed. 


808. Coming to paragraph 56, you there give the 
figures of those who were refused outdoor relief and were 
given workhouse orders. Out of 557 only sixteen accepted 
indoor relief ?—That is so. 

8081. And then it appears further on that, of the seven 
m2n who accepted, two remained in the workhouse only 
two days, two remained a week, one remained twelve 
days and one a month ?—That is so. 

8082. Was the result of this analysis a great surprise 
to you ?—No. I had always been under that impression, 
and I was very pleased to see that the supermtendent 
relieving officer, who takes an extreme interest in his 
work, was able to give such figures as to prove what is 
generally considered to be the case by most of those who 
have studied poor law questions. 

8083. Simultaneously with the adoption of these rules, 
did the guardians increase the number of relieving 
officers ?—No, but they appointed a superintendent 
relieving officer. 

8084. On the other side, according to paragraph 61, the 
guardians were enabled to increase the amount of outdoor 
relief in certain deserving cases ?—That is so; they took 
off a great number of those who were receiving 2s. a 
week, which had been given more as pocket money than 


as relief, and increased the amount of relief in other cases. 
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8085. There then follows a number of interesting cases 
reported upon by the relieving officer where persons in 
possession of means, or making an improper use of their 
means, were detected ?—That is so. 

+ 8086. The change has been satisfactory, and is con- 
tinuing to bear good fruit ?—I think so. 

8087. We will now come to Leicester. In Leicester 
there was an election in 1901, and a good many new 
members were appointed who were in favour of giving 
outdoor relief more generously than before. Has there 
been a subsequent election ?—There was one in 1904. 

8088. Did the same idea prevail at that election 7—I 
think so. 

8089. There has been a considerable increase in the 
amount of relief, both indoor and outdoor ?—That is so, 
but I may say that Mr. Walsh has promised to give all 
evidence with regard to Leicester, so I have not looked up 
the papers before coming here. 


8090. In paragraph 19 you will observe that you state: 
** As a large proportion of the inhabitants are employed in 
these trades in this county, it would be expected that 
pauperism would be less than in counties where the heads 
of the families are, as a rule, the only wage earners.” 
There have been considerable alterations and changes, 
have there not, in the boot-making trade 7—That is so ; 
quicker moving machinery has been introduced ; but that 
was several years ago. 


8091. You do not think this rise in pauperism was due 
to any particular movement in the boot trade ?—A certain 
amount of it was, but not the whole of the great rise 
which has taken place since 1901. 


8092. It israther outside your province; but could you 
teli us whether the introduction of machinery has in- 
creased or diminished the amount of employment in 
Leicester ?—That I cannot give, but probably Mr. Kemp, 
the late chairman of the board of guardians, would be 
able to give you more definite information with regard to 
those points than I could. ; 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


8093. How long has the movement been going on 7— 
It was there before I was appointed as Inspector to the 
district. 


8094. I suppose it has continued during the whole of 
your period of office ?—It has. 


8095. Going back for a moment to paragraph 53, you Alleged 
state there the alleged causes of applications. I rather causes of 
want to know what some of the items mean. ‘ Immor- pauperism. 
ality :? does that mean a woman who was about to be 
confined ?—No, those cases should be under the heading 
“effects of immorality,” but these are taken from the 
superintendent relieving officers’ report. These cases 
ought to be really put up under the first heading. 


8096. Of ‘‘ sickness’? ?—Yes. 


8097. Then ‘“‘criminality” is the next one ?—With 
regard to criminality, I was speaking to the superintendent 
relieving officer and asked him what he meant by this 
term. It is principally the wives who apply for relief 
for themselves and their children while their husbands 
are in prison, or men who have just come out of prison, 
and require relief for a fortnight or so before they get 
work. 


8098. It is rather misleading apparently, or at least it is 
not very intelligible ?—I have put down the figures from 
the superintendent relieving officer’s report. 

8099. ‘‘ Illegitimacy,’’ I assume, means illegitimate 
children who have no parents to whom they can legally 
appeal for support ?—That is so. 


8100. In paragraph 84 you show the percentage of 
increase of population, and in the next column the — J 
increase or decrease of pauperism. There is a very re- 
markable increase of pauperism in Grimsby ?—That is so. 


8101. How do you account for that ?—Grimsby is 
practically a new union. Formerly it was part of the 
Caistor Union, and we have a new set of guardians there, 
who have given relief rather generously; certainly 
more generously than the old Caistor Board of Guardians 
did. 

8102. What is the character of the district which has 
been added to Grimsby. Is it agricultural ?—Grimsby 
has been taken out of the Caistor Union. Formerly 
the Caistor Union included Grimsby, and they have taken 
out the urban part, and a small part of the rural and made 
it into a separate union, 


8103. There is a large increase in population, you see?— 
Yes, there is a very large increase in population. 


8104. There is also a large increase in the population of 
Mansfield. The evidence we have had before us goes to 
show that where there is a large increase of population 
it is generally attended by a temporary reduction in the 
percentage of pauperism, but these figures go in the 
other direction ?—Only in the case of Grimsby. 


8105. Grimsby is, I suppose, a one trade place; itis only 
fish 7—It is also a holiday resort, because Cleethorpes 
is part of Grimsby. 


8106. What is Cleethorpes ?—It is a seaside town ad- 
joining Grimbsy. No doubt part of the increase at 
Grimsby was caused by the dock strike which took place 
some four years back, when great sympathy was shown 
for the poor and they have not made the reduction again. 
The increase is also due to relieving officers having some 
700 cases on their lists and therefore they cannot go 
into them thoroughly, and are unable to give the care 
and attention which is necessary. 


8107. L see you revert to Nottingham as a Results ofap 
union which might be taken as a specimen of Poor Law pointment ¢ 
administration ?7—They practically carry out my ideal ee 
of what the administration of a Poor Law union should es Orhocedl 
be. and rota Re 

8108. You attribute a very large amount of the success lief Commit- 
of the new administration to the appointment of the tees at Not- 
superintendent relieving officer ?—That is the first tingham. 
thing; there is also the difference in the administration by 
relief committees. 

8109. Which are rotatory ?—Yes. 


8110. In your 102nd paragrapb you notice the change Increase of — 
during the last thirty years in the various proportions male pauper 
of the men, women and cbildren who are receiving Poor and causes. 
Law relief. The number of men has considerably increased, 
the number of children has decreased, and the percentage ' 


Conditions i 
Grimsby 
Union. 
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of women has remained almost stationary. To what do 
you attribute the large increase in the number of men. 
You state they cannot obtain employment. Are mne 
turned adrift now at an earlier age than they were a 
few years back ?—I think so. They come upon the 
Poor Law at a much earlier age than formerly. 

8111. Are you satisfied they do come on earlier ?—I 
am fully satisfied there is a much younger class of men 
getting into the workhouses than formerly. 

8112. Have you any figures to show that ?—I have no 


figures to show that. 
8113. That is the result of your personal observation ? 
— Yes. 
Effect of 8114. Following that up a little, it has been alleged that 
a. S the Workmen’s Compensation Act has acted in that 
Eon Act. “direction. Have you ever heard that allegation ?—I 


have frequently heard it, but I have not come across 
cases to prove it. 

8115. Individual cases ?—No individual cases to prove 
such was the case. I have only heardit stated that 
such is the case. 

8116. When you have asked men who are in the work- 
house, they have not alleged that as a reason of their 
inability to get work ?—No, I know of no case, but 
the men have frequently to'd me that it is useless for 
men over 50 to apply for work. With regard to 
the condition of those men in the workhouse. the 
superintendent relieving officer got out some figures 
showing the condition of 100 unselected cases, and he 
found that 63 per cent. of those men were single, only 
four were married and living with their wives, thirty-three 
were widowers or separated, so that a very large proportion 
of them are single—about two-thirds. 

8117. What union was this ?—In Nottingham work- 
eer ichouse house. Two-thirds of them were single and only four 
inmates in . Were living with their wives. It appears to me that if 
Nottingham, these men had had some encouragement to seek work, 
someone to encourage them to go on, probably they 
would not have come upon the Poor Law, but having 
only themselves to look after, they simply drift down 
into the workhouse and make no effort to get out of it, 
and in a loosely administered workl ouse, or a workt ouse 
where the work is not sufficient, or not so irksome or tedious 
as it is outside, there is a tendency for such cases to 
remain in the workhouses. 

8118. What were these men : 


Condition as 
to marriage 


Former occu- mostly unskilled 


pations of | Jabourers ?—The occupation of those were not noted, 
| aia but I can give you the occupations of the 2493 new 
ene. applications during 1903 in Nottingham. 600 were 


labourers, 214 called themselves hawkers, 152 building 
trades, 117 lace, 108 hosiery, 59 were miners, 37 porters, 
37 engineering trades, 22 metal workers, 21 clerks, 18 
clothing workers, 18 wood workers, 17 carters and cabmen, 
14 leather trades, 9 dyeing trade, beer 8, warehousemen 8, 
cycle 2, miscellaneous 76, professionals : singers, musicians, 
etc., 19. That is the men. Of the women 318 were 
lace workers, 181 charwomen, 264 domestic servants, 46 
hosiery workers, 36 clothing, 43 hawkers, 11 were laundry 
workers, no trade 6, tobacco workers 5, cycle 1, French 
‘polishers 3, miscellaneous 14, singers, musicians, etc., 9. 
So that more than one-third of the men were general 
labourers at Nottingham. 

8119. These were the men who applied for outdoor 
relief ?—The men who applied for relief. The total 
number of applications was 2,493: there were 1,556 men 
and 937 women. 

8120. (Mr. Booth.) Where do the wives come in ?— 
These are the applications, and I have only the appli- 
cations. If a man applied for himself only, or if he 
applied for his wife as well, in both cases it would count 
as one application. 

8121. If he applied for the wife as well, would she be 
counted in the number ?—No. 

8122. (Mr. Lansbury.) If she got relief she would ?— 
These are only applications. If I go into the number 
of persons, then I get different figures altogether. 

8123. (Chatrman.) How many of those applications 
were acceded to? How many were granted outdoor 
relief, and how many were given the option of coming 
into the workhouse ?—557 I think it was. I have given 
those figures. 

8124. The total number was 2,493 ?—That was the 
number of applicants. 
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8125. Were only 557 granted relief ?—557 were refused Mr. Nicholas 
out-reli.f and workhouse orders given inst2ad. Herbert. 


8126. And the remainder got relief ?—Yes. 


8127. So that practically three-fourths of the applica- 
tions after careful investigation were acceded to ?—Yes, 
some of those would be medical orders. 


8128. (Mr. Lansbury.) How long have you _ been Qualifica- 
appointed ?—I was appointed assistant inspector in 1888. tions and ex- 
perience of 
Inspector. 
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8129. Had you any previous experience ?—None, except 
in the Local Government Board. 


8130. What were you in the Local Government Board ? 
—TI was private secretary to Mr. Ritchie. 


8131. For how many years ?—I was his private secre- 
tary for two years. 


8132. So that you have been connected with the Poor 
Law now about twenty years, is that it ?—Yes. 


8133. Did you have any instructions when you were 
appointed ?—As far as Ican remember, no ; but then I was 
appointed an assistant inspector. 


8134. So that you worked with another inspector ; 
whom did you work with ?—Mr. Hedley was then metro- 
politan inspector, and Dr. Bridges was the inspector for 
medical purposes. 

8135. Did you work with Mr. Lockwood at all ?—Yes. 


8136. About Nottingham, it seems to me that you look Poor Law 
on that as a well-administered union, do you not ?—I look adminzistra- 
upon it as a well-administered union, but the guardians are tion at 
somewhat generous. Nottingham. 


8137. In what way are they generous ?—They are ready 
to grant relief rather freely. 


8138. Do you think they grant it to undeserving cases ? 
—No. 

8139. Do you think that they make sufficient inquiries 
into the cases ?—Yes, they make full inquiries. 


8140. Do they give relief in aid of destitution, or in aid 
of poverty ?—Take the case of a widow with one child 
and three lodgers, with 27s. a week coming into the house ; 
the guardians would probably give Is. 6d. or 2s., as they 
say, to save the woman from any temptation to go wrong. 


8141. They have a large proportion of outdoor relief 
there, have they not ?—It is not large, is it ? 

8142. It is 3,551 against 1,828 is it not ?—Those are the 
figures. 

8143. Do you think the guardians there are able to: 
discriminate between deserving and undeserving ?—I 
think so. 

8144. Do you think that the work is carried out fairly 
well there ?—Very well indeed. 


8145. Does the fact that outdoor relief is given to that 
extent, increase the total pauperism in the place ? What 
I mean is, do you think it would be possible to abolish: 
all that outdoor relief ?—Not all. 


8146. You know there are some people who say you 
ought not to give outdoor relief at all; now, this is a 
board of guardians which you consider administers the poor 
law properly, and yet it gives a good deal of outdoor 
relief ; would you consider that that union would be 
properly administered if the out-relief was abolished, and 
do you think that it would be to the good of Nottingham 
if, instead of giving any outdoor relief, they gave it all 
indoor ?—That raises the whole question with regard to Value of 
outdoor relief. My view with regard to outdoor relief strengthen- 
is, that the State should do all it can to make the children 128 14e2 of 
; : . maintenance 
support their aged parents. It is good for the old people 6¢ parents by 
and it is good for the young people. Take the case of the children, 
young people. Ifa father knows that he can look to his 
children in his old age to support him, that is an encourage- 
ment for a father to do his best for the child. To do his 
best for the child may cost him money ; and I do not see 
why he should not look upon that as an asset for his old 
age, as, for instance, if he spent money upon an apprentice- 
ship for his child or upon a few extra years’ schooling, so 
that the child might become a teacher and thus have a very 
much better chance of getting on in the world. Surely 
it must be some encouragement to the father, if he knows 
that the boy is not only morally but legally bound to 
support him in his old age. Therefore I think you would 
get more children apprenticed or given extra education, 


i 


’ Analysis of 
out-relief at 
_ Nottingham, 48 per cent. went to people under sixty, according to Mr. 


out-relief 
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Mr. Nicholas If the father wishes to turn the boy out and make him into 
Herbert. aself-supporting person as quickly as possible, he can do it 
Daas by making the boy an errand-boy and afterwards becoming 
2 April, 1906. 4 general labourer—which I believe many of them do; 
“~~ but that is the class from which we get pauperism. Again, 
with the old people, it is very much better, rather than give 
them 3s. or 4s, a week and letting them live their lonely 
lives to encourage a daughter or daughter-in-law to take 
charge of the old people and for the sons to assist. Ina 
well-administered union, cases frequently come before the 
Poor Law which, upon investigation, prove that the 
families can support them, that is, they have got sufficient 
means to support their parents. The old people living 
with a daughter or a daughter-in-law have a very much 
better life than if they lived the lonely life which they 
would do upon this 3s. or 4s. a week. Notonly that, but 
the 3s. or 4s. a week is very often supplemented by con- 
tributions in the shape of charity from strangers—not 
from their own children. Therefore, I think that the 
State should encourage the children to do the best for 
their parents. But there are some hard cases—and they 
say hard cases make bad laws—such cases as old 
people who have not got any sons to support them, 
but where such cases apply they want very thorough 
investigation by the guardians, and the guardians should 
ascertain what is the best means of relieving them. 


8147. You rather put Nottingham, out as a sample ?— 
“Only in the forms and method of administration. 


8148. Do you think that at Nottingham the guardians 
~ do make all these inquiries as to the ability of the children 
to maintain their parents ?—The relieving officers and the 
- Superintendent relieving officer do. 


$149. If that is carried out, you still have a large 
number outside ?—You have a large number at Notting- 
ham. 


815). I want to point out that only 52 per cent. of the 
relief was given to old people there, and all the remaining 


Booth’s table. You must remember that a considerable 
number of children and widows would be getting relief at 
Nottingham ?—Yes, a good deal of out-relief is given there 
to widows and children. 


8151. And then there is the relief given in cases of sick- 
mess ?—Yes. 


8152. Do you consider that giving outdocr relief in that 
union is a good or a bad thing ?, Does it tend to increase 
pauperism or to decrease it, or does it tend to keep it 
normal ?—In Nottingham they go medium; they are 
neither very lavish nor very strict. 


8153. It is your type of what a good union ought to be, 
is it not ?—The method of administration is. 


8154. That is, they are as careful as they can be ?—The 
“method is as good as it can be. 


8155. And yet you have this amount of pauperism ?— 
Yes. You have a very large number on that board who 
‘are very fond of giving outdoor relief. 


8156. But if it is only given to deserving people, then 
that is, of course,what they are there for, granting that you 
owing to ab- ‘should give outdoor relief. According to your experience, 
sence of would you advocate no outdoor relief ?—As I have 
gharities. mentioned, there are some hard cases which are relieved 
by charity in St. George’s-in-the-East, where they have 
such charities, it need not be necessary to give outdoor 
relief; but in other unions where you have not got 
charities to help hard cases, I am afraid the Poor Law 
must come in. 

8157. Take Nottingham. Do you think it is all right 
there ?—There the guardians themselves are rather 
generous. 


Necessity of 


8158. Then they are not good admmustrators, are 
they ?—The method of administration is good. 


8159. (Mrs. Webb.) The machinery, 
good ?—Yes. 

8160. But the policy may be bad, although the 
machinery is good ?—Yes. 

8161. (Chairman.) You would not admit that the 
policy is bad, would you ?—No, I should not say the 
policy is bad—I say they are rather generous. 


you mean, is 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


8162. You say that the machinery is good, but, as I 
understand you, there is in your judgment a tendency on 
the part of the individuals that form the machinery 
occasionally to be somewhat lax; is that it ?—Yes. 


8163. (Mr. Lansbury.) To which classes do you think 
that refers at Nottingham; do you think they are too 
generous to the widows, for instance ?—To the widows 
and the children, I should say. I have attended 
their relief committees, and I have noticed that par- 
ticularly with regard to the widows. I have given you 
an example—there are many such examples—and in 
that respect I thought they were rather lax. 


8164. Still you believe that if you were to abolish Effect of _ 
outdoor relief all over your district pauperism would abolition of 
come down ?—Pauperism would certainly come down. out-relief. 


8165. And it would be possible to do it, would it 7— 
I think public opinion would be against it. 


8166. I want to ask you whether you think we ought 
to give all indoor relief and no outdoor relief ?—I have 
said that in some few cases it would be a hardship not to 
give outdoor relief. 


8167. You do not know what percentage that would 
be ?—If you wish me to give the union which I should 
say was a model union with regard to the guardians, I 
would take Stamford or Bingham or Spilsby. 

8168. You have a good lot of outdoor relief there, 
have you not ?—Yes. 

8169. That is accounted for, is it not, by the fact that Out-relief t« 
you have got 130 per 1,000 over sixty years of age ?— aged in ruré 
That is so. It is a rural union. districts. 

8170. That would mean that there would be more old 
people getting outdoor relief ?—Yes. In rural unions 
you will find the people live to a much older age than 
they do in urban districts. siichiag 

8171. They get the outdoor relief in the shape of a Attitude of 
pension, really, do they not ?—That is it. ~ “ber poor toware 

8172. Do you find that guardians and the people °ut-relief. 
generally are coming to look upon outdoor relief as a 
pension ?—No, I cannot say that. gn 

8173. I mean, it is thought that they have a right t 
it 2—No, not in most unions. 

8174. Do you think they still look on it as something 
a little disgraceful to be getting outdoor relief ?—In 
some unions, yes, in other unions, no. ¥ 


8175. In which unions would you say no ?—Notting- Effectivene: 
ham, for instance, 1s an urban district where the popula- of the stign 
tion is lost, and where nobody knows that a ‘person is of out-relief 
getting relief: in Nottingham I should say no, but in a 
country place like Spilsby I should say yes. 

8176. You do believe that people are ashamed of 
having to get outdoor relief ?—I think so. 

8177. Do you think that applies generally to the 
country districts ?—It applies to many country districts, 
but not to all, for instance, it does not apply in Caistor 
or in Horncastle. 


8178. You say in your memorandum that the increase Increased 
in the number of indoor poor is partly due to the im- attractive- 
provements that have taken place in workhouses, etc., 2&S% hed 
and that many who formerly would not have applied for ele are 
relief have now no hesitation in asking for an order for i 
admission to the infirmary; is that merely because the 
infirmary is better conducted ?—Yes; the infirmaries 


‘are better conducted and the inmates are better nursed 


and better fed; then the wards are brighter and are 
not so over-crowded. 


8179. Do you think that the people there have any Aged 
notion that they have a right to provide hospitals and persuaded 
that sort of thing out of the rates, and that the people ™to Work- 
who go in go in because they feel that they have a right infirnacl 
to provide these places, and therefore they have a right by relatives 
to go and use them ?—The inmates of the infirmaries 
are mostly very sick and very old people, and they want 
rest and quietness, which they cannot get at home, and 
they also want attention. I do not think that it is they 
themselves that care to go in; it is generally their rela- 
tions who tell them how comfortable it is there, and that 
the nurses can do more for them there and that kind of 
thing,‘and so they become willing to go inside. 

8180. It is, of course, the infirm, as apart from the sick, 
that you are speaking of now ?—I am speaking of both 
the sick and the infirm. % 


Centripetal 8184. Would not one of the reasons why there are more say—unfortunately he is no longer Superintendent 
effect on of this kind of people of that age going in now because Relieving Officer at Nottingham—very many of those 
aw of they think they have aright to doit ?—No, I donot think cases came to a satisfactory arrangement without the 
ee narice so. I think a very large number of those which you get, old people having to be classed as paupers under the 
0.9. > say, in Nottingham, come from the country districts and Poor Law. 
Birmingham. do not belong to Nottingham ; these cases go to the large 8194. With regard to the table in paragraph 102, I 
towns where the infirmaries are looke{ upon with favour think you have said that the proportion of single men 
by the poor. They come into the town and go to a _ jn the workhouse is about two-thirds of the total number 
common lodging-house, and apply for an order for the of men ?—Yes. 
workhouse, in order to get the benefit of the very 8195. Was the inquiry pushed in order to ascertain Condition as 
high nursing and medical skill which they can get in @ hether those men really were single, that is to say, to marriage 
large infirmary. For instance, take Birmingham, which yore any individual instances taken up and their state- and previou 
is a favourite infirmary. The proportion of deaths ments checked ?—I will read you what the superintendent °°%°'S of 
which take place in the Birmingham infirmary is 15°7 of yelieving officer says: ‘From inquiries made in 100 Nr eek 
the total number of deaths that take place in that town, unselected cases as to the cause leading to loss of work ae 
that is, one out of every seven who dies in Birmingham by men who became chargeable in the workhouse, it 
dies in the workhouse, and I fear that a very large appeared that 62 left or were dismissed owing to drink ; 
number of those do not belong to the town. 27 were dismissed because of laziness; 5 for insubordina- 
8185. They are tramps, really, then ?—No, they are tion, and 6 for general untitness for their work. It also 
people who come from the neighbouring unions and go appeared that the wages and the conditions of thes 
into common: lodging-houses or into lodgings in order to 100 men were as follows: At lis. to £1 a week, 13 single ; 
take advantage of the Poor Law in that way. 1 married, and 8 widowed or separated; at 21s. to 25s. 
AG Ge a week, 11 single, 1 married, and 5 widowed or separated ; 
pies tptd “SSapeiecla Do as GE on at 26s. to 30s. a week, 7 single, | married, and. 7 widowed 
registered common lodging houses. In No. 2 Relief or separated : at 31s. to, 35s. a week, 5 single, : per 
District. two-thirds of the applications come from the eee ey thi? ara ios, th Ris eh as 
meenmiom iil ging keudes ancfrons lodgings. 41s. to 45s. a week there are no figures ; and for those 
8187. In paragraph 63 of your memorandum you refer of uncertain wages 26 single and 10 widowed or separ-.. 
to people whom the superintendent relieving officer speaks ated.” There were therefore 63 men single, 4 married, _ 
of as: being very drunk ?—That is an extract from the and 33 widowed or separated. 
supenintendent relieving officer's. report. 8196. Were those applications originally coming from 
8188. Could you tell us what percentage of the people outside which had been investigated by the relieving 
are very drunk ?—No; but the superintendent relieving officer ?—Those were 100 men who were in the workhouse. 
officer, if you have him in front of you, would probably 8197. So that their statements were accepted, and 
be able to give you a lot,of information on such points. there was not an investigation made by the relieving. 
8189. I want to know whether.a case like that would be officer at the place of origin ?—This is the result of in- 
struck off at once; I suppose it would at Nottingham ?— vestigations made by the superintendent relieving officer, _ 
Yes, it would there. not only at the workhouse bu’ he also made very close 
Maintenance _ 8190. (Mr. Nunn.) ‘With regard to the, question which inquiries as to their mode of living previous to coming 
ofaged by Mr, Lansbury raised. about outdoor relief, it: would be im- Upoa the Poor Law. 


relatives as a 
remedy for 
out-relief. 
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" 8181. Surely a large number of people who are not old 
but who are temporarily disabled go in ?—The temporarily 
disabled do not form such a very large number. 


8182. So that the inmates of these infirmaries would be 
mainly old people ?—Yes. They will be the class which 
requires skilled nursing which, if you do not have a 
trained nurse to attend to, would soon get bed sores. 


8183. What about the cases in a town like Nottingham ; 
would you not have a considerable number of people under 
sixty there who get relief in infirmaries ?—Yes, you would 
have more in a town. 


possible at a stroke to abolish outdoor relief in a series of 
unions, whereas it would be possible to do it gradually if 
one were at the same time promoting habits of providence 
amongst people, and stimulating people who were pre- 
pared to help them to give them charitable assistance ?— 
I think that relations should be encouraged to look after 
their old people. I think, in the first instance, we should 
get that reform thoroughly considered and carried. out, 
so that the old people should look to their families rather 
than to the State. There is a tendency I think, to look 
to the State too much, now. 

8191. That is quite obvious in the case of the old men 
and old women who have children who ought to look 
after them, but Mr. Lansbury was instancing the case 
where you have an old person who has not anyone to look 


on 
vt0 


8193. Supposing that it was a case of real hard- jifr. Nichoius 


ship for a person to enter the house—such a case as one 
often comes across where, for instance, an old lady had 
brought up several sons and done it well, and they had re- 
fused to assist her—would you think it justifiable to use 
the collecting machinery of the union in order to collect 
the relief which the sons ought to give the old lady ?— 
lf it cannot be done otherwise, yes; but very often, if 
you have got a good superintendent relieving officer, he 
will point out to the sons that it will become very much 
more expensive to them if they cannot arrange it. | Under 
such a superintendent relieving officer as Mr. Johnstone, 


8198. Did he push the investigation back to their 
present and previous addresses; that is what I want, 
to know ?—He made further inquiries. This information, 
depends not only on the ex parte statements of the paupers, - 
themselves, but also upon the inquiries. which he would 
get the relieving officer to make. 

8199. May I ask whether, in the. course of those in-- 
quiries, he ascertained whether any men who said they 
were single were really married ?—I cannot say. You 
must get Mr. Johnstone to tell you that. 

8200. In paragraph 62 you cite several cases of dece ption ; 
those were all obtained from the superintendent relieving 
officer, I think ?—From the report of the superintendent 
relieving officer. . 
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8201. Can you describe now what the functions of a Functions of 
superintendent relieving officer are ?. Does he undertake Superin- 
cases himself or does he merely look after the cases dont tendent 
by the relieving officers under him.?—There are special telieving 


after her; that is a case, I take it, in which you would 
consider charitable intervention would be, most suitably 
employed ?—I consider charitable intervention would be 


most suitable there, and then, if you cannot get it, the Poor Ocer, 


Law must step in. 


8192. The special case which I would like to ask your 
opinion upon is that of the old persons whose children are 
quite capable of looking after them but who decline to do 
so when approached by charitable bodies. When the 
guardians are. prepared to force an allowance from them 
by taking legal measures, do you think they should leave 
them alone to support their parents, or do you think they 
ought to use the machinery of their union to collect the 
money ?—What is sometimes done is that, rather than 
give 2s. or 3s. per week as outdoor relief, they ask the old 
woman to come in, and then charge the 7s. to the relatives, 


orders issued by the Local Government Board as to his 
duties. He is a most important officer. When you 
get. four or five relieving officers there is practically 
no supervision unless you have a superintendent relieving 
officer. Again, a superintendent relieving officer helps 
towards uniform.ty of administration. A guardian 
may go up to a single relieving officer, and say, “‘ You will 
have to give relief to such a case. And you need not 
mention such and such facts.” What is the relieving 
officer todo? If there is a check put upon him, by the 
superintendent relieving officer, he says, ‘I cannot do 
so,’ and then you get the full facts of the case stated when 
it is brought before the board of guardians. 
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Mr. Nicholas 
Herbert. 


8202. Does he inspect the relieving officer’s work in 
the office and cross-visit the cases also; is that what 
= > he does ?—Not only that, but he takes the relieving 
2 April, 1906. officer’s books when the relieving officer goes on leave, 
which is a very good check. 
of certain 8203. Then in paragraph 58 you give a table setting 
tables in out a certain number of cases in which out-door relief 
statement of was refused ; I see that there is a division made between 
evidence, those who have entered the workhouse and those whose 
allowances were stopped on various grounds. Did none 
of those whose allowances were stopped on various 
grounds enter the workhouse ?7—They did not apply 
for relief, and they did not come into the workhouse. 

8204. “ Entered workhouse” would include a good 
number of those other categories, I take it ?—Yes, 
it would. . 

8205. Then there is a table in paragraph 55; doeS 
“Not deserted” in that table mean that a statement 
had been made that they had been deserted and it was 
afterwards discovered that they had not ?—These 
cases ought to come under the heading “ Deception ; ” 
they are cases where the husband goes into the next street 
until his wife goes into the workhouse, and then go back 
again. 

8206. She said she had been deserted, and it was not 
so ?—That is it. 


8207. In paragraph 54 you give a table showing the 
residences of applicants for relief, and one line is “ Appli- 
cations from Institutions ;”’ that would be from charit- 
able institutions chiefly, I suppose ?—From_ hospitals, 
private asylums, etc. 


Explanation 


8208. Did shelters figure largely amongst those ?—No. 
The people from those would apply direct to the relieving 
officer; they would be able-bodied. ‘‘ From institu- 
tions ’’ would really mean the sick. 


'* 8209. I think you have said the classification in the 
table in paragraph 53 was a classification made by a 
superintendent relieving officer ?—Yes. 


8210. There is a good deal of cross-classification in it, 
is there not ?—Yes. If I had done it myself, I do not 
think I should have used exactly the same terms. 


8211. The antecedent conditions are so very complex 
that it suggests a certain crudity to put down causes in 
that way, does it not ?—Yes. I have only given you the 
figures because I thought they might be useful to the 
‘Commission ; the officer went into it very thoroughly 
himself. 


8212. But he has got his theory behind him, which 
‘does not appear ?—Yes. 


Favourable 8213. Of course guardians inquire into the question of 


_ discrimi- whether a man has belonged to a provident club of any 
nation for kind, but is that ever made a condition in deciding 
thrifty whether he shall receive outdoor or indoor relief ?—That 


applicants for information is always given in the application and report 
book. 

8214. Would different treatment be given to a man 
according to whether he belonged to a club or not ?— 
Yes, and also as to whether he was thrifty or not. 


8215. If he had not been thrifty, would an attempt be 
made to recover by loan, or would they give him indoor 
instead of outdoor relief ?—In very few cases do they 

-attempt to recover by loan. 

‘8216. What are the attempts that are made to dis- 
-eriminate between the man who has tried to provide for 
himself and the man who has not ?—The guardians are 

<+ much more generous towards the first man. But really 
“each case has to be judged upon its merits ; cases cannot 
ke treated wholesa'e, 

8217. Turning to Nottingham, there you say there is a 
between good deal of co-operation between the guardians, the 
Guardians, municipal authorities and the Charity Organisation 
Municipality, gociety ; what specific form does that co-operation take ? 
pad Charly Sven tie guardians found that there was a certain 
See Sicha amount of distress likely to be caused through want of 

" employment during the winter of 1904-05, the guardians 
approached the town council in order to see if they 
could give extra work, or what they were prepared to do. 
It was decided between the town council and the board of 
guardians to work with the Charity Organisation Society. 
It was arranged that all those who had not been in Notting- 
ham for twelve months, or who werg well-known bad 


Co-operation 
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characters, or who had received relief before, shouia ve 
referred to the Poor Law; and that all the other cases 
should be taken by the Charity Organisation Society, 
who relieved them, and I believe with very satisfactory 
results indeed. 

8218. Where did the municipality come in—did it 
provide work ?—I forgot to mention that they gave 
£400 out of their funds to the Charity Organisation 
Society, on condition that the Charity Organisation 
Society took over these cases ; and more was to be given 
if necessary. They also started certain sewage works 
in the winter. The three authorities worked in 
conjunction, and whilst pauperism in other towns 
increased largely, in Nottingham it only increased 10 per 
cent. in that year. 

8219. What sort of division was made amongst the 
various classes of applicants ? I suppose some received 
work at the hands of the municipality ?—Some did. 

8220. And some received an allowance from the 
Charity Organisation Society ?—Yes. 

8221. And others were referred to the Poor Law ?—Yes. 

8222. What classes of men received the allowance 
from the Charity Organisation Society ?—The deserving 
cases, for whom work could not be found. 

8223. That is, the most provident ?—Yes. 


8224. And those which were unsuitable for the work 
which the municipality offered ?—Yes. There was only 
a certain number of places vacant, and therefore they 
could only employ a certain number. 


8225. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) The Charity Organisation Report of 
Society of Nottingham have issued a report on this work ; Charity 
might that be put in evidence ?—If you can get that Organisation 
report, which is an excellent report, it will give you the Society on 
whole facts of the case. (See Appendix Vol. I, (A), Work at 
No. XVII. (B).) Nottingham. 

8226. (Mr. Nunn.) Has that led to any furthet co- 
operation between the board of guardians and the 
Charity Organisation Society ?—I have left Nottingham 
now, and I do not know what has taken place since. 


8227. But you do not know of any other form of co- 
operation between them ?—No ; but I may mention that 
the clerk to the guardians, who is a very able officer, is 
also the clerk to the Distress Committee. 


8228. There they are only dealing with the unem- 
ployed ?—That is so. 

8229. Does the co-operation between the board of guar- 
dians and the Charity Organisation Society subsist with 
regard to any other class of cases except the unemployed ? 
—Not that I am aware of. 


8230. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to the Nottingham System of 
committees, do I understand that the same guardians Rota Relief 
always deal with the same cases, or is the arrangement Committees 
that you mention in your memorandum devised for the at Notting- 
express purpose of making different guardians deal with ae i 148 
the same cases ?—There are forty-eight members of the ®°Y*®)''8°- 
Nottingham Board of Guardians, and they are formed 
into four committees of twelve each, the first twelve names 
on the list alphabetically forming the first committee, and 
SO on. 

8231. So that they become permanent committees ?— 

Yes. The first committee will take relief district A for 
three months, then relief district B for three months, then 
relief district C for three months, and relief district D for 
three months ; and then they will go back again to A. 


8232. Then they take different districts for three 
months ?—Yes. 

8233. So that you do have a different set of guardians 
dealing with the same cases ?—That is so. 


8234. Is that the object of the system ?—That is the 
object of the system. At the same time the system per- 
mits of any guardian belonging to other districts attend- 
ing any relief committee. No two committees are allowed 
to sit at the same time, so if there is a case which a guar- 
dian is interested in, he can go and make his statement 
with regard to that case to the committee that is dealing 
with it. 

8235. Then practically, bearing in mind that qualifica- 
tion, the object is that the same guardians shall not deal 
with the same cases for more than three months ?—The 
object is to attain uniformity of treatment. 
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8256. Lo they come and lodge with Nottingham Mr. Nicholas 
friends ?—Yes, or they get intosome lodging-house. They Herbert. 
are able to understand what kind of inquiries will be made, 
and if they do not tell the truth, they probably can get 
into the infirmary that they wish to get into. 


8257. Is this closely inquired into ?—Very closely, 
but how are you going to inquire into the circumstances 
of a personinacommon lodging-house? If they sav they 
have lived in Nottingham for fifteen years, it is difficult 
to find out that they have not. 


8258. Do you suggest that in the case of people who Difficulty of 
live in common lodging-houses, their settlements cannot #PPlying law 
really be ascertained ?—That is my idea. I have given és eae 
a table showing that 51 per cent. of the applicants ph Se bier | 
come from their own homes or are living with relatives. }odging- 
You can easily find out everything about them; but houses and to 
when they come from lodgings, or from common lodging- sick people. 


8236. Surely that does not attain uniformity of treat- 
ment, because if different guardians deal with the same 
cases that would presumably mean different treatment ? 
—You may get different treatment in each district every 
three months, but you get uniform treatment throughout 
the union. 

8237. But still if you have a different set of guardians 
dealing with the same case every three months, you may 
have a difference of opinion as regards policy ?—Yes, but 
then you have got the superintendent relieving officer to 
fall back upon. 


8238. I was coming to him later on ?—I would point 
out that having a superintendent relieving officer, he is 
able to tell them all that took place at the other com- 
mittee. 


8239. We will leave the superintendent for the moment. 
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The whole object of this system is really, as I understand 
it, to prevent favouritism ?—That is so. 

8240. That is to say, if you do not have this system- 
there is favouritism ?—There is a likelihood of favouritism. 


8241. And such a strong likelihood that you must manu- 
facture this rather artificial system in order to prevent it ? 
—That is so. 


8242. As regards the superintendent, he becomes prac- 


houses, you have to take their ex parte statement; and 
if they will not give you any information, or give you any 
hint as to their settlement, how are you to find out ? 


8259. I suppose you could inquire of the head of the 
common lodging-house how long that man had stayed 
there, and he would be obliged to report it to the police ? 
—And even suppose he does so, you cannot find out 
where the man’s settlement is. 


ee ete: tically the dispenser of the uniformity, that is, he is re- 8260. (Mr. Lansbury.) If the person is ill you must 
Relieving sponsible for the uniformity ?—He is not responsible at attend to him, must you not ?-—Yes, certainly. 

5 . 
Officer. all. He makes his statement, and he answers any ques- 8261. And you have to inquire into his settlement 


tion put to him. 


8243. But you rely on him to keep the relief uniform ? 
—I rely upon him to give the information as to what takes 
place in the other committees, or as to the general polic 
which has been pursued by the board. td 


Kod 


8244. And therefore he more or less directs the polic 
of the board ?—I do not think so. 


afterwards ?—Certainly. 


8262. (Mrs. Wetb.) With regard to the use of the Effect on 
infirmaries, which you say is becoming more frequent, character of 
. do you think that it all arises from the fact that people People of 
' : hospital 
have become accustomed to use the fever hospitals ?— ME Re 
. ° 5 provision for 
I cannot think so. No doubt if they accept relief, so to infectious 


speak, from the town council (the sanitary authority) diseases. 


Amount of 
“ sickness ”’ 
patperism 
and causes 
thereof, 


8245. But if he does not direct the policy how do you 
secure uniformity ?—He is only able to give information as 
to what has been done in a particular case ; for instance, 
you have a case which has been before one committee, 
and then he is able, when the next committee comes on, to 
tell them what the other committee have said, and he can 
also put in his case paper with all the remarks of the pre- 
vious chairman on it. 


8246. 1 understand that legally the guardians are 
supreme, but as a matter of fact this man, having all the 
expert knowledge, must actually direct their policy, must 
he not ?—They rely upon him to a certain extent for infor- 
mation, but the Nottingham guardians intend to have their 
own way always as a committee. 


$247. Of course they may intend it, but surely as a 
matter of fact the superintendent does to a very large 
extent determine the policy ?—I would not go so far as 
that. 

8248. I notice that in the returns of “ Alleged cause,” 
sickness comes out at 41 per cent. ?—Yes. 

8249. Do you think that is at all typical of other 
unions ?—I think that is so in unions with a large 
urban population. 


rather than from the Poor Law, probably that would 
have an effect; but I.should not think it would have a 
very large effect upon them. If I got ill, I should pro- 
bably have a nurse and the doc! r would cee me now 
and then, but if a poor person gvts ill he goes into the 
infirmary and then he gets a nurse by day and a nurse 
by night and a resident medical officer to come and look 
at him whenever the nurse considers it necessary, for 
instance, if his temperature goes up the medical officer 
would be sent for. I think that is probably what causes 
the increasing number in the infirmaries. 


8263. The whole plan of notifying diseases, with a view 
to their removal from their homes, must surely make the 
man feel that he is doing the State a service by going to the 
hospital, rather than remaining at home and contamin- 
ating his friends and relations ?—That must be so. : 

8264. To a large extent the State is engaged now in 
persuading the ordinary citizen that he ought not to remain 
in his home if he is ill ?—If he is suffering from a disease 
from which other people will be likely to suffer. 


8265. And practically all diseases are now considered 
contaminating to some extent, are they not ?—Not old age. 


8266. But almost everything else 7—Yes, many diseases 
are. 


8250. That is to say, that nearly half the pauperism 
is caused by sickness ?—Yes, that is true in the case of 
half the applications. A good many of those are for 
medical relief only. 


8267. Would you kindly tell us your experience with Procedure 
regard to boards of guardians giving contracts ; where are 4” Pe! 

: : 1: difficulties in 
the weak points in the procedure ?—I think the weak 971 cotion 
point is not with regard to the contracts themselves, but as With Poor 
to whether the class of goods which are delivered is in Law con- 


8251. Then any conditions which produce sickness 
accordance with the contract. Take for instance the meat tracts. 


must be potent causes of pauperism ?—That is so. 


Centrifugal 


8252. You would therefore say, would you not, that 
bad housing would be a large cause ?—Yes. 


8253. And bad conditions of employment, long hours 
or insanitary workshops also, would be a cause of sick- 
ness ?—They would. 


8254. And therefore a cause of poverty ?—Yes. 


8255. So if we were inquiring into the causes of pauper- 


contract. If the contract says ‘prime English wether 
mutton ” you generally find it is Deptford killed that is 
delivered ; if the contract says ‘“‘ Deptford killed,” you 
will find it is New Zealand mutton, and if the contract 
says ‘‘New Zealand mutton,” described as Canterbury 
brand—but there is no such brand—Australian mutton is 
delivered. I found out this when I was making inquiries 
into the matter in London a few years back. The price 
in the contract which they get for prime English mutton 


effect on ism, the causes of sickness would in that case be one of was in most cases such that the contractors could not 
oo of the principal causes of pauperism ?—Yes; but you must possibly have it delivered except at a loss, although there 
, al remember, as I pointed out before, that in Nottingham must have been a pretty good profit if the Deptford 


a very large number of these applications do not come 
from persons who belong to Nottingham, but come from 
persons who come into Nottingham in order to get the 
extra special care which they know they will get in the 
Nottingham workhouse. 
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killed mutton was delivered—not an extravegant profit, 
but a large profit. After I had made many inquiries, 
I decided to attack this question so as to get real con- 
tracts, as I found that the same contractors always got 
the contracts, I went for the biggest authority in 


3B 
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Myr. Nicholas London, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and there was 
Herbert. a correspondence with the Local Government Board which 
an might be of use to the Commission, respecting the con- 

2 April, 1906. tracts for meat. Witi regard to the boards of guardians, 

a as a rule I think you can trust them—indeed, I am sure 

you can—and that you have only got to give them a hint 

that something is wrong, and then they will soon put it 

right. Take the case of Baxter v. Musto at Mile End. I 

gave the Mi’e End Guar Jians a hint that the contract for 

drapery required looking into; it cost me three days in 
the court of King’s Bench, but at any rate I think it was 
fully proved right up to the hilt that there was collusion 
between the contractor and somebody on the Loard of 
guardians. Everything there I fancy has been put right. 

Taking boards of guardians as a whole, I am sure 

there are only a few black sheep, and as a rule they are 

entirely governed by the desire to do the best they can 
for the poor. 


8268. Would you say that about the London unions ?—I 
know so very little about the guardians in London; I 
have very seldom met them, although I wes in London for 
twelve years. eral 


8269. Did you come across the Lambeth union, for 
instance ?—I met a committee once, but only once. 


8270. Do you consider it is the duty of an inspector to 
attend meetings of boards of guardians when they are 
giving out the contracts ?—I attend meetings , of 
boards of guardians, but not on any special day. You 
cannot attend every board of guardians when it is giving 
out contracts; they all come on about one time, 7.e., at 
the end of the half-year. 


8271. Do you think it is part of the functions of an 
inspector to find out what is the exact procedure with 
regard, to the giving of contracts ?—I think that might be 
one of the special points which he should look into. 


8272. But it is not at present, is it; he would. not 
consider himself specially responsible for that; would he ? 
—If I saw that the procedure was wrong, I should point it 
out. 


8273. But you can hardly see it unless you find it out. 
Do you consider it would be the duty of an inspector to 
find out what the procedure is on every board of guardians 
in his district ?—Yes; but in taking up the appoir.tment 
I should not make that one of the special points to be 
dealt with at once, though after an inspector has been in 
the district a certain number of years, it should be. There 
are many other points which are more important. 


8274. According to your experience, is it usual to with- 
hold the names of tenderers or not ?—I should think it goes 
. half and half. 


8275. You do not know what is the practice in' London 
particularly, do you ?—No; I know nothing about the 
procedure as regards London contracts. 


8276. Do you know at all what the procedure is in 
Nottingham ?—I could not trust to my memory. 


8277. I did not quite understand your answers to Mr. 
Lansbury with regard to out poor relief, and I am not 
certain whether you approve of giving out door relief, say, 
to a widow with children ?—It all depends upon the case. 
I think every case wants deciding upon its merits, and 
wants to be gone into very thoroughly by the relief 
committees of the boards of guardians. 





Inspector’s 
functions as 
to contracts. 


The rationale 
of out-relief 
to widows 
with . 
children. 


8278. Then you do not quite believe in poor law prin- 
ciples ?—Are you referring to the very strict ones ? 


8279. I mean such a poor law principle as it is undesirable 
to give out-door relief to a woman with children ?— 
Speaking generally, it is very undesirable, but I think 
there are probably some hard cases which might with 
advantage be inquired into by the guardians, ; 


8280. In dealing with boards of guardians, do you ever 
instruct them as to poor law principles, or would they 
consider that an impertinence ?—I do not think they 
would consider it an impertinence. I think it is our duty 
to place before the boards of guardians the general 
principles, but not to go into too many matters at one 
t me. 


8281. You may have read some of the letters and circu- 
lars which the first assistant-commissioners under the Poor 
Law Commissioners wrote in 1835, 1836 and 1837 to their 
boards of guardians, in which they lay down definitely 


Inspectors’ 
methods of 
influencing 
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the principles of the new Poor Law ; you would not do that 
with your board of guardians ?—No, I do not think so. 

8282. That you would take to be outside the duty of an 
inspector now ?—I think that an inspector should try to 
get the confidence of his boards of guardians; and then he 
can begin to preach. 

8283. But you would not lay down theoretically what 
they ought to do at all ?—No. 

8284. When you have to send them a circular, for in- 
stance, like the one advocating better and more luxurious 
treatment in the workhouse for old people, would you take 
it upon you to make any remarks on that circular and to 
advise them not to extend the same sort of treatment to 
the able-bodied ; and would you try to prevent the ill- 
effects of what you would consider an ill-advised circular ? 
—At the present time I am just introduced into my new 
district, and I am trying my best to get the dietary 
put right; that is, I am suggesting that a distinction 
should be made between those who are in the 
workhouse and should be there, and those who 
are in the workhouse and should not be there—the 
able-bodied who ought to be outside. The late inspector Irregularities 
was, as you know, very ill for a year or so, and he had not of workhouse 
evidently gone into the matter. I found, forinstance, at dietary. 
Wantage that the able-bodied, the sick, the infirm—all 
classes in fact—were getting six plain meat dinners a week. 
The Order says not fewer than two plain meat dinners a 
week should be given to the able-bodied, so that the 
guardians might not be too harsh upon them, and with 
regard to the other classes the guardians are bound to give 
three ; but in this case they were giving the able-bodied 
six plain meat dinners a week, the same as for the infirm. 

, That is what those fellows rather like ; they do not care for 
soups or for bread and cheese ; they would sooner have a 
plain meat dinner. In this respect I am going round trying 
toinstruct my boards of guardians as to the principles laid 
down in the dietary order. 

8285. Would you look into the question of the amount Lavish out- 
of food given to the out door cases ?—As to the amount of relief in kind. 
out-relief in kind, do you mean ? : 

8286. In watching the relieving committees of certain 
boards of guardians it has occurred to me that they give 
far too much food per person to their out door cases— 
they give an excessive amount of bread, for instance ; have 
you found that ?—I cannot say that thatisso. Very few 
boards of guardians in my late district gave relief in 
kind, except the temporary relief which is given by the 
relieving officers. 

8287. Sometimes they will give it to widows and de- 
serted wives, will they not ?—I do not think you get much 
of that in the Midlands. They do not care to relieve in 
bread ; itis nearly allin money. 

8288. Then this has not occurred to you as an evil ?— 
No ; Lhave not seen an undue amount of bread issued. 


8289. (Mr. Bentham.) May I ask if all the unions in your Respective 
district are under the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order ? effect on 


—I think so administra- 
1 , i f tion of 
8290. Do you find any difference in your experience, Qytdoor 


either in this district or the other, between the administra- Relief 
tion so far as outdoor relief is concerned in a union under Regulation — 
the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order andinaunion which and 
is under the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order ?—I really react! 
can give you very little information as to that, as I have rders, 
not gone into it. 
8291. There are unions of both kinds, I suppose, in your 
present district and in the other one ?—Yes. 


8292. And you have not noticed any difference what- 
ever ?—I have not noticed any. 


8293. I take it from your memorandum that you 
think the excessive amount of pauperism in Leicestershire 
is due rather to bad administration than to any other 


cause ?—Yes, and also to the relief being given by the ; 


guardian of the parish. That is not done in Leicester ypoihog of ‘ 


itself, but at Barrow-on-Soar it was left entirely to the saminister- — 
guardians of the parish to decide. ing out-relief 


8294. Is that relief given there by the guardians 
themselves then ?—It used to be, but an improvement 
has now taken place there. I believe there has been 
some correspondence between the Local Government 
Board and the guardians, or, at any rate, between the 
auditor and the guardians, as to the relief that has been 
given in certain cases. 


on-Soar. 


) 


at Barrow- — j 
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: 8295. Will you describe the method that obtained 
there ?—The method that obtained at Barrow-upon-Soar 
was that both relieving committees sat in the same room, 
the chairman would read out the case—just the name 
and the age, etc.—and then call for the guardian of the 
parish, and the guardian of the parish would say, “A 
most deserving case; 3s. 6d., gentlemen.” 

8296. Would he name the sum ?—He would name 
the sum, 

8297. Would the relieving officer have anything to 
say ?—Very little. 

8298. He would not be asked, would he ?—No; it 
would be left to the guardian of the parish. For instances 
the relieving officer would put on his book: ‘‘ Three 
sons, each earning 17s. a week, living with their mother 
and father; mother and father looking after the house.” 
Yet the 3s. 6d. a week would be given as relief. 

8299. Do you say that has been remedied now ?—I 
think so. There has been correspondenc between the 
Local Government Board and the guardians about it. 

Guardians’ 8300. I understand there is a large amount of labour 
disregard of for women and children in Leicestershire in connection 


een end with the boot-making and hosiery trades ?—Yes, there is. 
earnings in 8301. That ought to reduce the amount of relief granted 


Leicester- by the Poor Law, ought itnot ?—Yes. A great many of 
shire, the cases that are relieved in some of the Leicestershire 
unions do not require relief. 

8302. Are they relieving cases where there are earnings 
from other members of the family, but the head of the 
family is not earning anything ?—In many cases where 
the amount of money coming into the house is quite 
sufficient to support the entire family, the guardians give 
relief because the head of the family is not earning any 
money. 

8303. They do not take the income of the family, 
and if it is sufficient to maintain all its members, hold 

that they are not eligible for relief ?—No. 
Number of 8304. In paragraph 27 you give us a list of unions 
Guardians at and the number of elected guardians, from which I 
Lincoln and see that Lincoln has 104 elected guardians ?—That is so. 


Louth. 
8305. How many parishes are there in Lincoln ?— 
104; I suppose. 
8306. So that it is one guardian for each parish ?—Yes. 


8307. Does that apply in the same way to Louth, 
which has 101 guardians ?—Yes. 

Objections 8308. Do you think any improvement will be made 
eel as by amalgamating some of those parishes and so reducing 
maak for the number of guardians ?—I should get rid of the parish 
Guardians, System altogether in connection with the elections. 

8309. Would you adopt that principle everywhere 
of getting rid of the parish system of elections ?—I 
would adopt the principle everywhere of getting rid of 
the guardians being appointed for a particular parish. 
When a guardian is appointed for a particular parish he 
really becomes patronage secretary for that parish, and 
is considered a good guardian or otherwise, according to 
the amount of money that he can get out of the board 
for that parish, because the money does not come out of 
the parish, but out ofthe union. Ifyou could get statistics 
showing where guardians are appointed by parishes and 
where they are appointed by wards, I think you will 
find that in the latter case there is generally less pauperism. 


8310. Have you any instance in your area where there 
are few guardians and they are elected by wards and not 
by parishes ?—Yes, Nottingham. 

8311. Do they follow the municipal wards at Notting- 
ham ?—I cannot say. 

8312. Are the Poor Law wards there not rather peeer 
than the municipal wards ?—I cannot say. 

System of 8313. (Mrs. Webb.) What is the difference between 
glee of b being elected by a ward and being elected by a parish ? 
aan’ -Y In both cases the man represents the locality and the 
wards and its ; : 
effects. locality only, does he not ?—No; in the case of ward 
elections there may be twelve elected for one ward. 


8314, There is one unit of representation, and all the 
people are elected for that unit ?—Yes. 


8315. That is not the case with most ward elections, 
is it ?—Even with regard to wards generally, each ward 
in the South of England is represented by one person, 
I think ?—Yes. 
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8316. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Nottingham is all one 
parish, is it not ?—Yes. 

8317. But it has been divided into wards for the 
purpose of the election of guardians ?—Yes. 


\ 8318. Therefore a number of guardians are elected for 
each ward ?—Yes, twelve, I think, for each ward. 


8319. (Chairman.) Then has each voter twelve votes ? 
—Yes, he votes for twelve persons. 


8320. (Mr. Lansbury.) It seems to me that in this 
case you only get the evil enlarged, for you have got 
twelve patronage secretaries in each ward instead of 
one ?—But you cannot get twelve men to agree on such 
a@ point. 

8321. (Mr. Loch.) In the one case a man gets a definite 
sum of money paid in the parish out of the union funds ? 
—Yes. 


8322. And that tends to keep the parish element 
strong, whilst, as it does not operate to the same extent 
in the wards, the ward element is weak ?—Yes. In the 
case of a parish election you generally get a man from 
the parish elected, and he is probably regarded as a 
friend or a neighbour, and the old people look to him to 
get them relief, and he generally obtains it for them. 


8323. (Mr. Bentham.) I take it that Nottingham 
arranged its wards according to its own ideas, both as 
to the size of the ward and the number of representatives? 
—I forget the mode of procedure that was adopted ; 
Sir Samuel Provis could tell you more about that. 
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8324. Do you agree in principle that the larger the Advantages 
area of representation the less likely is there to be any of few 


parochial ideas in the mind of the representative ?—Yes. 


Guardians 
and large 


8325. And do you believe that the fewer guardians areas of 
there are the more efficient usually they will be in doing ee co 


their work ?—I am sure of that. 


10n. 


8326. With regard to Nottingham, you have given us a Effect of 
description of the methods adopted there, which com- appointment 


menced, I think, by the appointment of a superintendent 
relieving officer ?—Yes. 


8327. Then resolutions were passed in October, 1901, 
regulating the procedure of relief committees?—Yes. 


8328. Has there been any marked change in the figures 
from, say, lst January, 1902, to Ist January, 1906, in 
consequence of this policy ?—In paragraph 48 I give 
the statistics for 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904 and 1905. 


8329. Are those the figures for lst January ?—Yes. 


8330. Apparently there has been a steady increase in 
the total numbers ?—No. I say in my memorandum, 
** From the above it will be seen that out-door pauperism 
decreased after the appointment of a superintendent 
relieving officer, and the reforms that took place in the 
administration, until 1903, but has since increased,’? 
and then I give the reasons. That is, that there were 
no public works being carried out in Nottingham during 
the winter of 1904-5, and that there was a certain 
amount of distress caused thereby and money was tight. 


8331. Do you think the statistics would have been 
more favourable but for these local circumstances ?—I 
am sure they would. 

8332. In regard to the system that they have adopted, 
have they passed any by-laws or regulations for the 
guidance of the guardians ?—No. 


8333. Then they have none ?—They have none. 


8334. Therefore they are in the hands of the superin- 
tendent relieving officer, more or less, at each of the 
relief committee meetings ?—How ? 


8335. With regard to the way in which they may deal 
with a particular case and the amount of relief that 
they would give in a particular case ?—No; that is 
left entirely to the discretion of the committee. The 
guardians meet and sit for two or three hours a day, and 
sometimes longer, hearing these applications, and they 
rather treat a case as they would a chess problem. 

8336. One set of guardians keep together all the time 
and then move on to the next section when the three 
months is up ?—Yes. 

8337. That set of guardians is all along getting accus- 
tomed to a certain scale of relief which is in their minds 
for a certain class of case, and that scale might differ 
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set of guardians who are on another committee ?—That 
is so. 


8338. When the one set of guardians is moved on to the 
next section, they will carry their ideas with them, and 
consequently will deal with the cases in that section in the 
same way as they dealt with the cases in their previous 
section ?—There is no scale at Nottingham; I mean to 
say, no hard and fast scale, but each case is decided upon 
its merits. There isno such scale as 3s., 4s., or 5s. for such- 
and-such a case. 

8339. As you know, a number of men sitting together 
usually get a common idea of what amount they would 
give under a certain set of circumstances ?—Yes. 

8340. Each of these separate committees might get its 
own ideas, and they then would be at variance with each 
other ?—They m‘ght. 

8341. Therefore you would not get uniformity in each 
committee, but you would get uniformity over the whole 
area by changing the amount that would be given in each 
district ?—That isso. I have noticed that one committee 
is somewhat more generous than another, 

8342. And it carries its generosity with it when it goes 
to the next section ?—Yes. 

8343. (Mr. Gardiner.) When a more parsimonious com- 
mittee succeeds a more generous committee, is the relief 
cut down ?—No ; for that they have to wait till the next 
revision. 

8344. (Mr. Bentham.) How is the revision done ? Does 
a committee revise its own cases at the end of three 
months ?—Whichever particular section they would be on, 
they would revise those cases. I think it is done every 
six months, is it not ? 

8345. Every quarter, I think. But what does the re- 
vision mean ?—Every case is read out and gone into. 


8346. In the presence of the applicant ?—If there is 
any change in the c:rcumstances the applicant is asked 
by the 1elieving officer to attend the revision; but even 
otherwise a case is read out and gone into just in the same 
manner as it would be if it were a new application. 


8347. Then really the cases are heard ?—That is so. 


8348. By the same committee which has granted the 
relief ?—That might not be the case ; it might be another 
committee. 

8349. I thought that each committee revised its own 
cases prior to changing ?—The revision might come on 
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8358. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Would he go through the 
cases before the committee met and select such as he 
thought required revision ?—When the case comes before 
the committee the case is read out just the same as it 
would be if it were a new application, and the relieving 
officer—not the superintendent relieving officer—would 
say, ‘‘ The same,” and the case would then be finished with. 
But if there is any alteration, you will hear the superin- 
tendent relieving officer and the relieving officer giving 
their tale, and it is gone into as a new case entirely. 


8359. That is to say, if the relieving officer recommends 
an alteration ?7—If the relieving officer states that there 
is any change in the circumstances. 


8280. Supposmg he thinks there is a change in the 
circumstances ?—He reports the change. 


8361. Would he have the applicant there ?—If he 
thought necessary he would have the applicant there. 


8362. (Mr. Booth.) I thought we were discussing, vt 
cases in which there was a change in the circumstan-_es, 
but cases which might be looked at differently by the 
next committee, which is quite a different point. Does 
that revision which comes from another committee, with 
perhaps other views, depend: upon the word of either the 
relieving officer or the superintendent relieving officer ?— 
They would accept the decision of the previous com- 
mittee, I should imagine. 


8363. (Mr. Lansbury.) Would one committee upset the 
decision of another committee ?—No, I do not think so. 


8364. The tendency would be, would it not, if they had 
any doubt, to refer it to the committee that had decided 
the case, and ask them to reconsider it, as one committee 
would not revise the work of another ?—I do not think 
they would interfere with the work of another committee, 
unless some alteration had taken place. 


8365. Assuming that a case might have been in receipt 


‘of relief for a.considerable time, and that that case might 


have been considered, say, by the four committees, would 
there be at any time a variation in the treatment according 
to the individual views of the separate committees ?—No, 
the treatment would remain the same as though it had 
been decided upon by the committee who put the case 
on the books. Of course, we are dealing now with 
permanent cases; when you get the temporary cases 
lasting a fortnight or a month only, there you would 
probably get a certain amount of difference of treatment. 


8366. (Mr. Bentham.) I see there were 3,551 persons Rxtent ofe 


the very first sitting after they had changed, and then 
it would be another committee which would revise their 
cases, 

8350. I thought the system was that each committee 
revised its own cases prior to moving on to the next 


on the books on January Ist, 1905, as being in receipt of Superin- 
outdoor relief in Nottingham ?—Yes. tendent 


8367. It would be impossible, would it not, for the rive: 


superintendent relieving officer to superintend or supervise work at 
the work of the relieving officers under him, and also to Nottingham 


district ?—No. They have a special date when the revis- 
ions all come forward. That is fixed as near the quarter 
day as possible. 


8351. Is there any cross visitor’s report made in these 
cases, except that which is made by the superintendent 
relieving officer ?—No. 

8352. Have they no cross visiting ?—No, except that 
made by the super ntendent relieving officer. 

8353. (Mr. Loch.) Is there any real investigation into 
these cases ?—Yes. The superintendent relieving officer 
visits most of these cases. 

8354. You mean the revised cases, do you ?—Yes, the 
revised cases as well. 

8355. (Mr. Booth.) I thought you said that not all 
cases were revised in this way, but only those in which 
change was contemplated ?—All are gone through, but 
where a change is contemplated, or where the relieving 
officer has thought any change has taken place, the 
superintendent relieving officer would make further 
inquiries, and so you would get the results of the double 
inquiry—that by the relieving officer and that by the 
superintendent relieving officer. 


8356. So that unless the superintendent relieving officer 
has, so to say, marked the cases as being really in need of 
revision, they are not revised at all ?—They are gone 
through in a more or less perfunctory manner; but the 
superintendent relieving officer would know every case 
where the circumstances had altered. 


8357. And that does tend to throw, Tywill not say re- 
sponsibility, but influence into his hands ?—It would. 


make many cross visits in the course of the year when the 
numbers run so high as that ?—Mr. Johnstone, speaking 
of his year’s work, says: “During the period I have 
visited 643 applicants for, and recipients of, out-relief and 
reported, the results to the various committees. I have 
also inquired, separately and specially noted 709 other 
cases.” That makes altogether 1,352; that would be 
practically the whole of the cases in Nottingham, as you 
will see if you multiply that by three or two and a half. 
There would be on an average two and a half persons per 
case. 


8368. Then the cases are really revised during the 
running of an order for relief ?—Yes. 


8369. When one committee is revising its cases, will it 
go through ail the cases, both the permanent cases and the 
new cases ?—Yes, and the temporary ones. 


8370. What length of order do they give as a rule in Period of re- 
Nottingham ?—I think in Nottingham the order runs for lief erders at 
thirteen weeks, but in some unions they give twenty-six Nottingham. 


weeks. 


8371. Would they give thirteen weeks in all cases in 
Nottingham ?—No, not in the temporary cases. There 
are some cases which are always described as temporary 
and which are put on for a fortnight. For instance, a man 
has had an accident to his finger ; they will probably give 
15s. out-relief to that man whilst he is getting his finger 
well, and whilst he cannot work; but directly he can 
handle his tools and get back to work the relief is stopped. 


8372. What length of order will they give in the case of a ., 


widow with children ?—Thirteen weeks. 
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$373. Would that te the usual thing ?—Yes. 


8374. (Mr. Loch.) What would be the length of order 
in the case of the aged ?—For the aged it would be thirteen 
weeks also. 


8375. (Mr. Bentham.) Do you not think a better system 
would be for the whole board to revise all the cases of its 
committees on the report of an independent investigator ? 
—That is a pretty tall order—1,300 cases to be gone 
through by a whole board. 


8376. They would not remain 1,300 or 1,400 long if the 
whole board did go through them, would they ?—Prob- 
ably not. 


8377. In the table in paragraph 53 you give a classifi- 
cation of the alleged causes in the case of 2,493 new 
applications for relief; how was that information ob- 
tained ; are all these particulars to be found in the applica- 
tion and report book ?7—No. At Nottingham they have 
the case paper system, and Mr. Johnstone, the superin- 
tendent relieving officer, has got this table out from the 
case papers. 

8378. It would not be possible to get out such a table 
where they had not the case paper system, would it ?— 
I should think not, unless the relieving officers did their 
work properly and filled in the column “ Observations” 
properly, and gave the names of the relatives liable to 
maintain, distinguishing those who were capable of doing 
so from those who were not. 


8379. And stating the causes of pauperism ?—Or the 
causes of pauperism. If the relieving officers did their 
work well the application and report book should give this 
information. 


8380. Do you find in your experience that the column 
“* Cause of Application ”’ is not filled in ?—They fill itin, 
but the cause of application is generally put down as 
“* Destitution ” merely. 


8381. “Or ‘‘ poverty’? ?—Yes. I cannot get many of 
the relieving officers to fill these columns up properly. 


$382. In paragraph 54 you state where the applications 
come from, and I notice there are 620 applications from 
persons who reside in common lodging-houses. Have they 
any fixed rule as to dealing with cases from common 
lodging-houses ; do they ever give out-door relief to such 
cases ?—No. 

8383. Do they always give an order for the house, then ? 
—Mostly, or.they are refused altogether. 


8384. In Nottingham do they give relief to persons who 
are living with relatives in cases where the united income 
is sufficient for all, as you state they do in Leicester ?— 
No, I do not think so. 


8385. Not to the same extent, at any rate ?—No; itis 
gone into very much more carefully. They certainly would 
not give it at Nottingham. 


8386. In paragraph 71 you described the task work that 
was given to able-bodied men at Leicester, and I should 
like to ask you some questions upon that ?—Would you 
kindly ask Mr. Walsh when he comes? You will find that 
he has got everything with regard to Leicester, and I 
should have to trust to my memory entirely with regard 
to it. 

8387. (Professor Smart.) You suggest a very interesting 
connection between local borrowing and pauperism ; you 
say that out-door relief in the North Midland district has 
increased since 1901, and one of the reasons you give for 
that is that the local authorities have had to call a halt 
in the carrying out of public works by means of loans ?— 
That is so. 


8388. I suppose you mean there has been a rise in the 
rate of interest since 1901, and that the local authorities 
could not face the higher rate ?—I should say so; money 
got tight and a general spirit of economy came over people, 
and they were rather afraid of going in for loans. It 
was the same with railway companies as with local authori- 
ties. 


8389. Then you do not mean so much a rise in the rates 
as a fit of economy ?—I think it was a fit of economy 
mostly ; and of course a rise in the rates leads to this. 
Money was also tight. 

8390. It might not mean the same motive exactly 


though. Then you say many people have become dependent 
on the continued activity of these local bodies 7—I am 
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sure that is so as regards local authorities, railway com- Mi. Nicholas 
panies and other bodies, but principally as regards local = Herbert. 
authorities. aaaee & 

8391. Then you suggest that one cause of the increase A ra. sa? 
in the number of indoor poor is the better sick-relief that yy, 4; 

: : : Medical re- 
is afforded in the workhouse ?—That is so. ear aes Wis 

8392. I gather you would say that an increase in poor ducement to 
law expense, and even an increase in the number of paupers, pauperism. 
may not be asign of growing distress ?—Certainly not. 

8393. Therefore statistics of pauperism when they Fallibility of 
are quoted simpliciter as proving a decline in national statistics. 
prosperity, are quite untrustworthy ?—I should imagine 
that is so. 


8394. I understand you to say that there is now less Attractive- 
reluctance to accept poor relief, especially when it takes ne-s of Poor 
the shape of medical relief ?—There is less reluctance. Law Infirm- 


8395. You used a very striking expression ; you spoke satis 
of workhouse infirmaries as state hospitals; is that your 
own, may I ask, or is that a common phrase ?—I think 
it is my own. 1 have not heard anyone else use the 
expression. 


8396. You do not know if the idea has become common 
among the poor that they have a right to it as a sort of 
State institution ?—I do not think it has. 


8397. Do you think it is a good thing or a bad thing, 
on the whole ?—I think it is a very good thing that the 
old people and the sick people are well looked after, and 
that there is a better tendency to good administration 
in the Poor Law. Public opinion is in favour of giving 
to the sick. Look at your hospitals; one out of every 
five who die in Birmingham dies in a hospital or asylum 
which is supported by voluntary subscriptions or is pr-- 
vided by th: Town Council. That shows that public 
opinion is rather in favour of giving this treatment 
to the sick. 


8398. There is a distinct loss of independence ap- 
parently connected with that, is there not ?—Yes, there is. 


8399. And, as has been suggested here several times, 
it may be a stepping-stone to taking Poor Law relief in 
other forms than medical ?—It is, probably. 


8400. You make another interesting suggestion that Connection 
T have not seen before, and that is that in Leicestershire, between 
where there is abundant employment for women and Paes 
children as well as for men, the pauperism is high in ‘“’" ra eee 

; : BeeIG Intent of 
comparison with districts where the head of the family \ omen. 


is the only bread winner ?—That is so. 


8401. May that not have some connection with the 
reflex effect of factory work on the family, namely, that 
the father keeps his independence and self-respect better 
where the burden is thrown altogether upon him, and 
that the home is better looked after and there is more 
thrift where the wife does not go out to work ?-~-That 
is probably so, but I have not looked at it in that way. 


8402. It is rather a striking statement of yours that 
where there is employment for women and children 
pauperism is high ?—I think in Leicestershire pauperism 
used to be very low. 

8403. Indeed—under similar conditions ?—Yes. 


8404. With women and children employed ?—Yes. Fluctuatioy 
If I remember rightly, in reading over the Appendix to ' Poor law 
the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, you will see peers 
that Leicester was always going first very strict and then eed Ales 
very lax; it is still the same. 


8405. Do you mean long ago ?—That was in 1834. 
If you compare what was reported in 1834 with the 
present time you will frequently find that those unions 
which were very strict then are very strict now, and vice 
versa. 


8406. (Mr. Booth.) There is the Southwell case ?— 
Southwell is keeping moderately good. Then there is 
Bingham, where Sir George Nicholls learnt his experience. 


8407. (Professor Smart.) Then you say that two large Removal of 
engineering firms have removed their factories from the factories 
South of London to Newark; did you ever hear any from London 
reason alleged for the removal ?—Yes, high rates and the paeue 
high rateable value ; for instance at Newark they are prob- = 
ably paying on a much less rateable value than when the 
works were in London. Then there is the cost of labour ; 
labour is very much less expensive there than it is in 
London. Then, also, bzing close to the ecalfields, cual 
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Mr. Nicholas is cheaper. Competition is now so great in regard to manu- 

Herbert. facturers that they have to be content with smaller 
profits, and in order to get rid of higher rates and to 
lessen their cost for labour and coal they have been 
obliged to go into the country. 


8408. You have heard high rates given as one of the 
reasons, have you ?—Yes. 
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8409. I think you do not give the proportion between 
outdoor relief and in-door relief over your district as a 
whole ?—I have not done so. I have only given the cost 
on in-maintenance and out-relief per head of population. 


Proportionof 8410. Have you any rough idea what it may amount 
out-relief to to; would it be 75 per cent. or anything like that ?—I 


in-relief and have not gone into it except with regard to the cost. 
settee 8411. At any rate, it would be very much above the 


half ?—It would. 


8412. I am going to ask you a general question; I 
am afraid you will think it a very ignorant question, 
but I want to get the answer put on record. I come 
from a country where the system is different; but the 
traditional system of England is of course the workhouse 
system, namely, that only the destitute should be relieved 
and that they should be relieved only in the workhouse, 
and yet I find that the large proportion of poor relief with 
you is outdoor ?—That is so. 


8413. In fact you come very close to the proportion 
we have in Scotland, where our system is avowedly an 
outdoor system ?—But then you must remember that 
in Scotland not only do the families keep one another 
and help one another, but the members cf the clans also 
help one another. Then you have thrift in Scotland, and 
often the reverse down in the south of England. 


8414. Has it anything to do with expense; that is 
to say, would you put more into the poor house if you 
were willing to spend more money on workhouse buildings ? 
—If you ask me whether any one of these in the sick 

i wards or infirmaries or in the infirm part, of workhouses 
. could be removed therefrom, I say I do not think so. 
You have got the experience of Poplar and you have 
got the experience of Nottingham, where the guardians 
made enquiries whether there were any old people in the 
workhouses who could be relieved by means cf out- 
relief, but they found that there was nobody to 
take charge of them or to give them a home, and that 
these people, if they went out, would become neglected, 
and would probably cause a great deal of sympathy 
because they would get into a neglected state; so that 
more harm than good would be done by giving them 
outdoor relief. I forget the exact number. I think 
there were only about eight or ten cases which they 
could send out from the Nottingham workhouse. 
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8415. It is sometimes given as an excuse for outdoor 
relief that there is not enough accommodation in the 
workhouse, and that a new workhouse would cost too 
much to build ?—I have never seen that argument used. 


4 8416. You have not any experience of that at all ?—No. 
. Adaptability 

7 of Work- 

| houses as In- 

Li firmavries. 


8417. (Dr. Downes.) Have you found any difficulty in 
respect of the adaptation of the wards of workhouses 
that were originally built for other classes to the purposes 
ui) of the infirm or of the sick ?—Of course the wards which 
i were built for other classes would be narrow wards, 
i but then one could have one row of beds in them, though 
that would mean that it would be very expensive because 
you would then require more nursing in proportion. 


8418. So that you have to look at it from more points 

of view than the mere building point of view ?—That is co, 

8419. Have you had any special cases where they have 

been able to adapt an old workhouse to the modern 

requirements of the sick ?—There is the case of Lincoln, 

| where the old workhouse wards were made into an in- 

ty firmary ; but then the building rather lent itself to it, 

as it was sufficiently large to enable them to get a 
sufficient unit for nursing purposes. 

Various 8420. You have had experience of various forms 

forms of ad- of infirmaries in London and your other districts; can 

ministration you tell us what are the different forms of administration 

J paaiet Sy in the case of Poor Law infirmaries ?—You have the 

* administration that holds in London, where the medical 

superintendent is the head ; then you have an infirmary 

such as the Leicester one (which is an experiment), where 

| the matron is the head of the establishment. 
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8421. Is there a special order for Leicester ?— Yes ; 
all the separate infirmaries have special orders. Then 
you have the administration which is in force at Birming- 
ham, where there is a house governor, a matron, and a staff 
of visiting surgeons. 

8422. There are three very different systems which you 
have mentioned to us ?—Yes. 


» 8423. At Leicester are the medical staff resident or 
are they visitors ?—There is one resident and one non- 
resident. 

8424. I think at Birmingham the assistant medical 
officers axe resident ?—Yes; there are four assistant 
medical officers resident and four medical officers. 


8425. How many separate infirmaries had you in your 
last district ?—Newark, Worksop, and Leicester. 


8426. Some of those are comparatively small, I take it ? 
—Yes. The Newark Infirmary is going to be converted 
into a workhouse. I mean to say, the workhouse is 
going there. The Worksop Infirmary is a small one 
with ninety beds, the only male officer on the premises 
being the porter. 


8427. Who is in charge of Worksop ?—The matron. 
8428. Is that an entirely separate institution ?— Yes. 


8429. Is there any resident medical officer ?—No, 
they have only ninety beds. 


8430. I do not know whether you have any information 
as to the relative cost of any of these infirmaries ?—No, 
I have not. 

8431. Nor of the maintenance cost ?—No, I have not 
taken those details out. 


8432. In your present district and in your last district p,ovision 
have you had any special difficulty with regard to pro- gpecial 
viding for special forms of sickness ?—Take first the in- classes of 
fectious sick; how do the guardians generally deal with sickness. 
those cases ?—As a rule they enter into a contract with 
the sanitary authority with regard to typhoid, small-pox, 
scarlet fever and diphtheria ; and with regard to measles 
and other such complaints either a separate building is put (Infectious! 
aside for them or they have separate wards. Nottingham eases), 
has a little isolated hospital for about three or four 
cases, and if the number of the cases of measles gets too 
large they can set cside a large ward in the main build- 
ing for the purpose. 

8433. In the early days of the administration of in- 
fectious hospitals by the sanitary authorities, used there 
to be occasional difficulty and friction ?—Yes. 


8434. I do not know whether you find so much of that 
now ?—There is, especially at Holbeach, great friction. 


8435. In what regard would it be—as to payment or 
as to the reception of the patients ?—As to who should 
provide tke accommodation for such cases. 


8436. Have you any other cases of difficulty of that ] 
class ?—No. — 
8437. I notice that your guardians are in some cases (Phthisis). 
paying special attention to phthisis ; you mention that in , 
your last Report ?—There is no doubt that the question of 
phthisis and the isolation of phthisis is receiving a great 
deal of attention from guardians, and they wish something ‘ 
to be done. At Nottingham they have a sanatorium. 
The doctor at Nottingham says that he gets very good 
results, but it is very difficult to maintain discipline 
amongst these phthisical cases. ’ 


8438. Are any of your guardians considering whether it 
is well to give out-relief in phthisical cases ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

8439. Do you wish out-relief given to that class ?— 
I think they should give out-relief to that class if they 
would go into a sanatorium and the relatives pay part 
of the cost. 

8440. The point which I had in view in my question is 
that it may be undesirable for advanced cases of phthisis 
to be living with other people in the same house ?—That 
is so. 

8441. Then with regard to tuberculous children, is any (Tyherculo 
provision made for them ?—Both at Nottingham and at children). 
Mansfield they have separate wards for them. 


8442. Do you think the guardians use voluntary 
convalescent homes to any extent ?—Where possible, but 
the cost is rather heavy. ; 
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ingworm). 8443. What do they do for children suffering from ring- 
worm and diseases of that sort ?—Unfortunately we have 
no special provision for those. In my new district at 
Kingston Union we have got twenty cases, and I have 
suggested that they should apply to the Metropoli.an 
Asylums Board and see if they can get that board to take 
them. . 

8444. What are they doing for those twenty cases now ? 
—They are giving them no schooling. 

8445. That, of course, is a serious thing ?—It is very 
serious. I have called the medical officer’s attention to it 
in order to see if schooling can be given to them. 


umber of 8446. I think some time back, when you were in London, 
ae of and possibly since you may have continued it, you pre- 
fics pal d pared some statistics as to the proportion of people dying in 


Poor Law infirmaries who were buried by their friends ; 
have you any recollection what the result of those statistics 
was ?—Thirty years ago very few (if any) paupers were 
buried except at the expense of the State, but at the 
present time I think in most places about two-thirds 
of the people who die in the workhouses are buried at 
the expense of their friends. 


8447. What do you deduce from that ?—That a great 
many of those who die in our infirmaries are not entirely 
destitute. There are a certain number who insure them- 
selves so that they can have a burial of their own, but a 
good many of them are buried by friends. I have seena 
hearse and four come out of Paddington Workhouse. 


rat expense 
relatives. 


rial 
surance 
- paupers, 


8448. Have you any evidence on that point of insurance 
that you can give us ?—I am sorry to say no. 


8449. (Mr. Gardiner.) Is it not common for the friends 
outside to keep up the insurance payments for those who 
go into the infirmary, for the sake of avoiding a pauper 
funeral ?—Yes, that is so in a certain number of cases. As 
I have said, I have seen very good funerals come out of 
these in irmaries. 


8450. Provided by friends ?—Provided by relatives. 


8451. (Dr. Downes.) Are you aware that it is also alleged 
that the friends occasionally take the money and do not 
bury the person ?—I have never heard of that. 


fect of 8452. One cause, perhaps, of the greater number who 

Barty on come into infirmaries now may be that there is a greater 

ying for Proportion of aged people in the population, the lower 

raf = death-rate having led to an accumulation of old people ?— 
That may be so. 


8453. On the question of contracts, do you find the 
quality of provisions generally is good in the workhouses 
that you visit ?—In the country districts the general 
quality is very good. 


iality of 
Jontract ”’ 
ovisions. 


8454. Can you say the same of the London districts ?— 


There was an improvement before I left. 


fficultiesin 8455, Could you suggest any alteration in the form of 


ie tender which may tend to prevent the contractors from 
wCon. Obtaining an unfair advantage by a knowledge of the 
ucts. stocks in hand ?—The form of tender appears to me to 


be all right, and I do notsee how you couldalter the form 
of tender. In contracting for meat, if you contract, say, 
for thick and thin flanks, one being worth 7d. a lb. and 
the other 5d. a lb., then you give an opportunity for the 
master to say to the contractor, “If I am going to have 
thin flanks I must count for something in this, and if you 
do not do it, I shall have all thick flanks,’? in which case 
the contractor wold lose his profit. 


8456. That is the case where the quality of the article 
is not sufficiently clearly set out in the form of tender, is it 
not ?—Yes. 


8457. That is not quite what I had in my mind; in 
fact, [was going away from provisions then. Supposing, 
we will say, a board of guardians are contracting for the 
supply of boots, and the tenderer tenders for boots of 
different sizes and different kinds ; if by any means he has 
got knowledge that the guardians are overstocked with a 
particular kind of boot he may put down a very nominal 
price for that boot and a higher price for those that he 
would think would be required ?—Yes, he may do that. 


8458. Such things have been done, have they not ?— 
That is so, but as a matter of fact I think in the case you 
are referring to, when he had got the contract, he had 
got it with a very high price for one class of boot, and 
that class of boot only was delivered, a much larger 
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quantity than the estimated quantity being ordered. Mr, Nicholas 
But the guardians can easily protect themselves if, Herbert. 
following the Whitechapel or Reading procedure, they z 

make the estimated quantity the order for the goods; 2 April, 1906. 
then no harm can be done. es 


8459. That is to say, the estimated quantity on the 
tender becomes the actual order ?—That is so. 


8460. Have you gone at all into the question of the 
drug contracts ?—No. 


8461. Or of the different methods of contracting for 
drugs in your district ?—No; it is such a very technical 
business. 

8462. In fact, the whole of this contracting question and 
the delivery of the goods is extremely technical, is it not ? 
—It is very technical. You want to take up one branch 
at a time in order to learn it. 





8463. In your report you speak of the failure of the Mansfield 
soup kitchen at Mansfield ; speaking of the relief of dis- sonp-kitchen 
tress at Mansfield, you say the soup kitchen was opened, ¢XPeriment. 
but it is considered an unsatisfactory method of relieving 
the distress and was therefore soon closed; can you give 
us any details of it ?—It was found that the casual labourer 
not settled in Mansfield and that class of people were get- 
ting the soup, and not the people for whom it was intended. 

As far as I could ascertain there was really no distress 
at Mansfield. The population of this Union increases at 
the rate of nearly 5 per cent. per annum. 


8464. Was that soup kitchen opened by a voluntary 
agency ?—Yes. 

8465. In your memorandum, paragraph 30, you speak Removal of 
of the removal of two firms from the south of London ; do factories 
you know in what unions in London their factories from London, 
originally were ?—Messrs. Ransome & Sons came from 
Battersea. 


8466. And Simpson & Co. ?—They came from the south 
of the Thames. 


8467. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) About women’s work—I think 
Professor Smart has already referred to it—you say in 
paragraph 19 that the total pauperism is greater although 
the women are also working as well as the men. I know 
that in your report, published in the 34th Annual Report 
of the board, you say: ‘‘ It must be remembered that as 
there is much female labour employed in the factories of Effect of 
the large towns in this district, depression in trade is not trade _ 
so serious a fact as in those towns where men only are (pression on 
employed.”” That is what we have heard a'so about York- P@UPeTSs™ 
shire, and it is interesting to find that your experience now 
rather goes the other way ?—I rather wanted to point out 
in my memorandum that in Leicestershire there is a lax 
administration, that there ought to be less pauperism in 
Leicestershire than in other districts, but that owing to 
this lax administration, especially in Leicester and Barrow 
there is more pauperism. 


8468. It is even worse than it looks, because it ought to. 
be better with the women at work ?—Yes. 


8469. Do you not think that where the men and women: 
are working together at the same trade, you might say 
that if that trade is bad it strikes the whole femily ?—Yes; 
but then what does bad trade mean ? Take, for instance,. 
a cotton factory ; supposing you are usually manufactur- 
ing 100,000 Ibs., then it is bad trade if you are only manu- 
facturing 95,000 lbs.; and good trade means 105,000 Ibs. 
If you are only selling 95,000 lbs. instead of 100,000 Ibs. 
you will go on at that fora month or two and increase 
your stock, and then afterwards you will go on working 
five days a week or four days a week until the stock in 
hand has diminished. There is really not very much 
difference between bad trade and good trade, and I do not 
think the state of trade affects pauperism to the extent 
it is generally supposed to do. 


8470. Then the depression has not. been such as. to 


. throw whole families out of work ?—No. 


8471. Would the laxity of administration take the Lavish relief 
form of giving out-relief possibly in supplementation at Leicester. 
of the woman’s earnings ?—This is in Leicester, and is a 
point which Mr. Walsh will be examined upon. In 
Leicester, although the women and children are probably 
earning 30s. or more a week, the guardians have relieved 
men on the outdoor labour test, that is, the man can get 
on a test and rece‘ve relief at the rate of 10s. to l4s.a ~ 
week ; he takes home to his wife the half which is given 
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him in kind, and he has got the other half to spend on 
himself. He is probably quite content with that, and 
therefore you cannot get him to seek for work. 


8472. Do you think there is any tendency, by cheapening 
the women’s labour, to decrease the men’s earnings, or 
are they all paid at the same rates ?—You must get a 
manufacturer to give you an arswer to that. 


8473. In paragraph 103 you say, “It appears to me 
that whilst there is no lack of employment for women, 
there are, especially during the winter months, many men 
who cannot obtain employment”; does that refer to 
your district especially ?—I think you will find that, 
generally speaking—I might say that even at Market 
Bosworth, and other rural unions—they are obliged to get 
charwomen to do the necessary household work in the 
workhouses, and they find a difficulty in getting them at 
2s. a day. 


8474. Would it be the domestic service demand for 
women that always keeps them going ?—And type- 
writing. A woman can start in domestic service at 2s. 6d. 
a week, and can go up to £100 a year as lady’s maid. 
Every one of them can find employment right away from 
the half-crown up to the £100, whereas the scale of pay for 
male work isso much a day, and the price is generally a 
fixed one. 


8475. In paragraph 97 you give us an interesting case 
of a man staying in the house and being paid to do the 
work of the house in Boston union ?—Yes; I put that 
paragraph in to show that a lax indoor administration is 
almost as bad as a lax outdoor administration. 


8476. Would that be quite an exceptional case, or could 
it be paralleled ?—In many unions in London it used to 
be the same, but I think most of that lax indoor adminis- 
tration has gone now. 


8477. In paragraph 101 you say, “‘ Owing to there being 
so few able-bodied women in the workhouses at the 
present time most of the necessary household work has 
to be done by paid labour ”’ ; if there is a large number of 
men in the house, is there any reason why they should 
not do the household work ?—On the male side I have 
tried my best to get the masters to make them to do it, 
and in nearly all the unions they do the work; but you 
cannot have the men going on the female side to do the 
household work. 


8478. But they do it on the male side ?—Yes. 


8479. (Mr. Bentham.) With regard to the explanation 
you gave of the fact of there being more women receiving 
outdoor than indoor relief, I think you attribute that to 
female employment being more easily obtained now than 
it was at one time ?—That is it. 


8480. Is there not a large number of single men and 
widowers who avail themselves of the indoor relief who 
having no satisfactory homes have no option of outdoor 
relief, whereas it is not the case to the same extent 
with women ?—Of course, daughters will look after their 
mothers very often, rather than they will look after their 
fathers. They will take the mother into their house 
sometimes, but the father they consider is rather a 
nuisance. The mother will help them with their babies 
and that kind of thing. 


8481. Aman, when sick, is more helpless than a woman? 
—Yes, but it is not that class of very infirm men who are 
getting into the workhouse ; there are a good many who 
are far from being past work. 


8482. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Would it not be the case that 
the guardians grant out-relief much more easily to women 
than to men ?—I do not think the out-relief makes much 
difference in this respect. 


8483. Would it be true to say that there would be a very 
much larger female pauperism on out-relief than there 
would be of male pauperism ?—Generally there is much 
more out-relief given to females. 


8484. Passing on now to the children, what is done 
for them in your district; are they sent to schools or 
are they kept in the workhouse, or are they boarded 
out ?—Ten unions have got homes or separate schools 
away from the workhouse, and the other unions keep 
them in the workhouse. 


8485. So the majority keep them in the workhouse ?— 
Yes, but a very large number are boarded out, and a 
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very large number are sent to certified schools. Asmany 
as possible go to the certified schools, but the certified 
schools are now overcrowded and it is very difficult to 
get children in them. 


8486. (Mr. Gardiner.) Do they keep any record of the 
comparative results in their future careers as between 
the children who are sent to the certified homes and the 
others ?—I am afraid not. 


8487. Practically they are not kept in any union, 
are they ?—No. 


8488. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Is there any difficulty in 
placing the children from the schools when they go out 
work ?—None whatever; at least I have not heard of any 
difficulty. In the case of the girls there are more appli- 
cations for them than there are girls. 


8489. Is it always a very satisfactory service that 
they go to, or is it not very often a rough place where 
there are no prospects ?—I think that the guardians, 
and especially the lady guardians, take a great interest 
in those girls, and I think you will find that a good many 
who are sent from the certified homes get very good 
situations. For instance, the certified home at Lincoln 
will not place out a girl unless there are two servants. 


8490. Do the boys mostly go into the army or the 
navy, or do they go into the local trades ?—They go 
into the local trades. I am trying to get the guardians 
to send as many as are fit for sea service to the “ Ex- 
mouth ” but there is the difficulty that the farmers want 
them in the rural unions. 


8491. And they go to the farmers, do they ?—Yes. 


8492. How do they manage in the towns when they go 
out to trades there, but when they are too young to 
earn enough for themselves to live upon; are there 
working boys’ homes to which they send them ?—They 
really board them out and give them relief, with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board. That has 
been done for the first year of their apprenticeship, when 
they are unable to earn sufficient to maintain themselves. 


8493. Have you ever considered whether the children 
in the schools do more of the housework than is desirable 
for them ?—Where that is so, I should call attention to it. 


8494. Do you think that it is not so as a rule, and that 
they are not overdone with that work ?—Yes. They 
have plenty of time for play. 


8495. (Mr. 


the outdoor relief compared with the 
is really considerable—39 in the house and 227 out, 
according to the Ist July return. Do they check it 
by the carefulness of their scrutiny ?—Yes; but you 
see they have only got 2 per cent. of pauperism. 


8496. Would you say that the scrutiny is extremely 
careful ?—Very. 


8497. Would you say the same of Stamford, which is 
different, in so far as there is much more in-relief 7—The 
Marquis of Exeter takes a great deal of interest there. 


8498. There again intelligence is brought into the 
work ?—Yes. 


8499. With regard to Spilsby, there is a small indoor 
and a large outdoor pauperism; what does that really 
show ?—Spilsby has gone down from 111 indoor poor on 
Ist January, 1895, to 83 on Ist January, 1905. When 
you come to Stamford it has got exactly the same number, 
135 or 134, and their out-rel‘ef has gone down from 
258 to 146. Stamford is following a new policy rather, 
but the policy at Spilsby is older and at Binghamit is older 
still, and therefore the number of indoor poor remains 
down very low. 


8500. What is clear is this, is it not, that granted Reduction 1 
those distinctions that you refer to, if there is a real pauperism 
without use 

of workhou 
test. 


scrutiny into the cases you can get your pauperisr 
down ?—That is so. 


8501. And that to a certain extent without the work- 
house test being continuously used ?—That is so. 


8502. Then I would ask you whether the form that Suitability. 
of Applica- 
tion and 
report book 


we now have for the Application and Report Book is 
really suitable for investigation ?—Very few Application 
and Report Books are properly kept. The form itself 
is a very good form. The case-paper system of course 
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Supplements it and makes it larger, but the column 
headed ‘ Observations” covers a lot, and if they would 
put the information in properly and keep the Application 
and Report Book as Mr. Dicken, the relieving officer at 
Belper does, you would have very good administration. 

8503. But then the word ‘‘ Cause” and the word 
‘** Observations” are so very general, and, so far as I 
know, the form itself is really not properly used ?— 
Very few relieving officers properly fill in the form. 

8504. Going to Chesterfield, the pauperism there is 
very high, and you have a very large number of not able- 
bodied adults and wives receiving relief; is there any- 
thing special about Chesterfield ?—I have spoken to 
the guardians several times and urged them to look into 
the ca-es themselves instead of leaving the cases to the 
guardian of the parish, but they will not. In most 
instances it is left to the guardian of the parish to 
decide as to the relief. 

8505. That is the radical change next to investigation ? 
—That is so. 

8506. You have referred to the question of scales, and 
I think you said that at Nottingham they had none ?— 
They had no regular scale there. 

8507. Do you not think that the scale system leads 
to always adopting an allowance system ?—I do not think 
£0, 

8508. When you get a case which, at any rate in co- 
operation with charity, might be dealt with thoroughly, 
an allowance is given and the thoroughness of the relief 
is forgotten; do you think anything can be done to 
promote a real examination of cases from that point of 
view rather than adopting a scale system with out-door 
relief and a policy of allowances ?—I do not know how 
you would get the Derby guardians to do that. They 
have their scale, and directly a person has to be relieved 
they look at the scale and say he is entitled to this. 


8509. Supposing you could abolish scales ?—If you 
could abolish them, I think it would do a great deal of 
good. 


8510. Then you would have to use intelligence more ? 
—Yes, that is, every case should be treated upon its 
merits. 


8511. You have used the word “ deserving,” in evidence, 
and I suppose that is the word that is commonly used in 
making some distinction as to the mode of relief given, 
or something of that kind, that is to say, it really implies 
rather a favouritism than a useful distinction ?—Yes. 


8512. So if we could get rid of it in the “ aged deserving 
poor” and such phrases it would be all to the good ?— 
That is so. 


8513. In any of your towns is there any suggestion 
that you should follow the example of Bradford or some 
other towns that have a system of visiting, or any kind 
of supplementary organisation by way of charitable 
relief ?—No, I do not think they have gone into that yet. 


8514. In Boston is there a good deal of endowed charit- 
able relief ?—I cannot remember, but I think there is. 


8515. Is there at Louth ?—At Louth there is. 


8516. Does not the pauperism of Louth stand rather 
close to the question of charity ; the pauperism of Louth 
is very remarkable, is it not, for a town of that kind ?— 
It is; but then, it has got 101 guardians, and each 
guardian acts for his parish. 


8517. Is not the pauperism of Lincolnshire rather 
remarkably large ?—It is, and so is the number of 
guardians. 


8518. Is thet cause and effect ?—I think so. If the 
number of guardians were reduced, and they were not 
appointed for special parishes, I think you would get 
Lincolnshire down to the other counties. 


8519. Do the guardians adopt any standard in the 
appointment of their relieving officers, or is it a question 
of their being known to members of the board ?—I think 
in most cases they are known to members of the board, 
and are not appointed specially for their fitness. 


8520. Would you be of opinion that a standard might 
be adopted, and that an instruction might be given that 


qualifications relieving officers should fulfil certain qualifications as a 


for Relieving 
Officer. 


preliminary ?—Yes, if you put down a good standard 
for those qualifications. 


429. 


8521. Have you found that the relieving officers are Mr, Nicholas 
set aside by the guardians, who cross-question the ap- Herbert. 
plicant and then come to their own decision independently —§=§——— 
of his evidence ?—In some unions—yes, and in some— ? April, 1906. 
no. 





8522. In several important unions is it done so ?—In The prestige 
such a union, for instance, as Leicester, the guardians of Relieving 
will not always look at his evidence; but in Nottingham pees wath 
everything the relieving officer says is thoroughly weighed (4). ;dians. 
and gone into. 


8523. That is, where the administration is bad, the 
relieving officer is set aside ?—That is so. 


8524. With regard to the Underfed Children Order, Effect of Out- 
are you in favour of having an order like that in force (oor Relief 
side by side with the normal administration of the Poor ee 
Law, by which the child is dea!t with and then the father, Ord a ae 
if possible, is dealt with by way of loan or prosecution ?— Birmingham. 
That question of the Feeding of School Children Order is 
rather an important one in my new district. At Birming 
ham they had 6,000 children who were fed daily during 
the winter. months, but since the Feeding of School 
Children Order the number has dropped to about 2,000. 


8525. To what is that due ?—The Birmingham Fr<e 
Dinner Society, which had been feeding children daily for 
the past 30 years, ceased to exist after the Order came 
into force. The other voluntary source for feeding 
children (which was instituted by Mr. Hookham) is now 
confined by him to orphan and deserted chidren. Mr. 
Hookham is still feeding 1,690 daily and the Birmingham 
Guardians 400, so that the number is reduced to about 
2,900. 


8526. Then the process was this, that the charitable 
agencies were relieving, and when the order came in they 
referred their cases to the Poor Law, and when the Poor 
Law came in they made investigation, and the result was 
an enormous reduction in the number of children ?—Yes. 
One of the parents of those children was getting nearly 
£4 a week, and many of them were receiving between 
£2 and 3)s. a week. 


8527. Would you say that the charities will again 
start their feeding, and so the evil circle will again be 
performed ?—I cannot say. ; 


8528. Taking the principle of the Act, which is to 
punish a neglecting parent, have not boards of guardians 
ample authority to punish parents if the children are 
neglected ?—Yes, through the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 


8529. You could do it yourselves direct, could you not 
through the guardians ?—Yes, but the 400 who are at 
present on the books of Birmingham are the children 
of casual labourers; sometimes their parents can give 
them a good breakfast and sometimes they cannot. In, 
regard to that 400, I think the Birmingham Guardians 
have asked in most instances for the board’s sanction, 
so as not to have to prosecute in these cases, because 
they could not recover the money, seeing that they are 
nearly all casual labourers. 


8530. They could prosecute and so bring justice, as it 
were, into the field ?—Yes. 


8531. But they prefer not to do so ?—They think it is 
not advisable to do so. 


8532. These destitute children who are, I presume, 
in receipt of outdoot relief, how much do they get, ls. a 
week, or anything of that kind ?—I am not sure. I 
think the Birmingh 1m Guardians have come to an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Hookham t> supply the meals, the gentle- 
man who still feeds some of the ch'ldren. 





8533. Still this would be a standing sepplement to the 
wage of the casual worker, equivalent to the number 
of his children ?—Yes, it would. 


8534. One is rather struck with the number of children Child 
who are being relieved by, for instance, the Chesterfield pauperism at 
Board. I see there are 906 children of able-bodied Chestertield 
parents, and then there are 204 of the not able-bodied, 2n¢ else- 
besides the children, which is a smaller number, who where. 
are in the workhouse. Do you find that there is an 
increase in child pauperism 7—I have only gone into 
the question of in-door child pauperism. _ That has gone. 
down, as you know, and was going down for some yeurs 
until the Act of 1899. 
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8535. To which Act do you refer ?—There are two 
really—the Local Government Acts of,1889 and 1899. 


8536. Are the guardians using their power of guardian- 
ship to a larger extent than before ?—Much. 


8537. Has that had any effect ?—I think so. 


8538. Do you attribute the increase of child pauperism 
to the bad conditions of the last few years ?—No. I 
think much more interest has been taken in the matter, 
owing to so much being spoken about the children in the 
newspapers. 


8539. That is to say, the sentiment of the moment is 
creating the pauperism of the time ?—It is doing a certain 
amountin that direction. For instance, there was a case 
at Guildford where a foster-father and foster-mother 
took a child out of the lying-in ward and had it till it 
was about three or four. Then the woman, whilst the 
husband was away, took it to the workhouse, hoping 
to be able to find the parents thereby. The foster-father 
was greatly incensed and he tried to get that child back, 
but the guardians will not give it up. 


8540. Do you find that the Bastardy Acts are enforced 
strictly ?—I do not know; I have not followed that. 


8541. Are you in favour of a policy of creating con- 
current institutions for relief, such as the distress com- 
mittees of the unemployed fund ?— That is rather a matter 
of politics is it not ? 

8542. It is a matter that depends very closely on poor 
relief, because you have in any of those places where there 
is a Distress Committee two authorities: one, the Poor 
L»w authority, for dealing with distress under the title 
of destitution, and the other the authority for dealing 
with it under Distress Committee conditions. Have you 
made any investigations in those places where this method 
is going on ?—Yes. A very large number of those who 
have applied to get work get their applications acceded to, 
but some do not accept it when offered. 


8543. Are they the same type of applicants as would 
come to the guardians in other years ?—I am trying to 
obtain statistics showing how many have been paupers 
before, and as to the class applying. some—probably 
many of those who apply to the distress committees are 
known to the relieving officers as belonging to the casual 
or pauper class. 


8544. Might those statistics be put in ?— Yes, I will send 
them on. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XV. (C).) 


8545. With regard to Louth, where there is a good deal 
of charity, do you think that a policy would be of service 
by which the charities of the district might be brought 
into some sort of cohesion and recognised as a body parallel 
to the poor law, and enabled to deal with cases which, 
under normal conditions and. orders, the Poor Law cannot 
deal with ?—Do you mean to setup aseparate authority ? 


8546. To set up a kind of assistant authority ?—If you 
could let a committee of the board of guardians deal with 
those cases from the charitable funds—that is, if there 
were any charitable funds—I think that would be very 
handy. 

8547. The cases which have struck me most at times 
are cases of widows; of course a considerable expendi- 
ture of money relatively might enable them to provide 


‘for themselves, but as a rule these cases, as you know, 


hang on the board of guardians, they get an allowance 
and they go on keeping it. Taking Louth again, where 


‘there is a good deal of charitable money, could not those 


-cases be dealt with and kept altogether away from the 
poor law ?—It would be a very good thing, and it would 


‘save expense, if you could keep those cases away from 


the Poor Law but the authority investigating should be 
careful to give to only proper persons and after full 
inquiry. 

8548. Suppose there was one competent inquiry agency 
in the place, and there being no scale, the cases were dis- 
criminated, so that those that could be dealt with only by 
a continuation of an allowance were set apart from the 
others, then could we not, wherever there are funds, bring 
a new force to the aid of the Poor Law, by which we could 
keep down the pauperism by the force of charitable in- 
terest ?—If that could be done, if charity could work in 
conjunction with the Poor Law, it isno doubt that it would 
be good for the poor and that it would relieve the rates. 

i 
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8549. Do you see any way of giving charity that united 
feeling of action which the Poor Law has got, unless it bein 
some way organised and officially recognised ?—If you 
get the Charity Organisation Society officially recognised, 
do you mean? As you probably know, the Charity Or- 
ganisation Society in some districts is thought to be too 
strict in its measures, andI do not think therefore, that 
it would have a good effect, so to speak, in those districts. 


8550. Suppose the Charity Organisation Society were 
altogether put aside for the moment, the problem taken 
in hand de novo, and all the charities of the place were 
organised, for that purpose a subsidiary organisation to 
these ends being created, would that not lead to the old 
feeling being more or less set aside and a responsible body 
being created ?—You would have to get an authority that 
is in accord with public opinion. Who is to put up that 
authority ? If there was an authority which could be 
put up in accordance with public opinion, I think it 
would be very handy indeed; but how to make it in 
accordance with public opinion without election I do 
not see. 


8551. Would you be in favour of a statutory arrange- 
ment like that in Denmark, by which the aged have a right 
to outdoor relief or other relief ?—There you come to the . 
question of Old Age Pensions, ' 


8552. I do ?—That is a point which I have hardly gone 
into thoroughly. I think I should have to give many 
month’s study to it before replying. 


8553. With regard to the ins-and-outs, do you find that a 
in large towns like Nottingham and Leicester there are 
a good many ins-and-outs ?—There is no doubt about that. 


8554. Are you satisfied with the method of dealing with Adequacy 
them by way of the present detention in the workhouse ?— existing 
Where there is a well administered workhouse they will treatment 
not go to it; but at a place like Leicester, where there is of “ ins and 
easy administration, they will. outs. 7 

8555. That is to say, the more stringent or careful the 


administration in the workhouse, the fewer will be the ins- 
and-outs ?—That is so. i 
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8556. But even so, supposing there are a good many, 
even without that condition of stringent administration, 
would you be prepared to say that a certain number 


of admissions should ipso facto bring them under the é 
Vagrancy Act or some such Act ?—Most of those ins- '" 
and-outs, I think, belong to the vagrant class, and so you 5 
could bring in the question of labour colonies. “a 


8557. They practically do belong to a class that might 
be so dealt with as a class, do they not ?—Yes. 


8258. With regard to the poor rate, would you be Non-Poo 
of opinion that it would be well to separate the poor rate Law _ 
absolutely from the rat:s which are usually now collected expendit u 
under the term “ poor rate ?””—I think it would be as Paid out 0 
well to have it separately stated. poor-Tatel 


8559. When you deal with large areas like London, 
do you think that a system of the local relief axthority 
estimating the expenditure of the year and receiving a 
grant for the purpose from a superior authority could 
ever be enforced as a good method of holding expendi- 
ture in check ?—I do not quite follow. 
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8560. Suppose in London, for instance, for any particu- 
lar purpose, as we row have the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund we had a central authority, not making © 
grants out of a common fund, but requiring an estimate 
from the local authority and making grants according to. 
that estimate—which is the system adopted in many cases 
abroad—do you think that would lead to a greater 
economy of administration ?—I cannot exactly see the 
working of it. I have not gone into it. 





8561. With regard to poor relief institutions, do you Adequae = 
think it would be as well to'have a county centre for existing Puc 
certain groups of institutions ?—Certainly not. Isincerely Law areas, 
hope that the pre ent Poor Law area will be allowed to a 
remain. It has on the whole worked well. 


8562. Suppose we take the afflicted classes ?—Suppose 
we take the sick. You cannot treat the sick wholesale. 
Go into a country workhouse, and see the guardians 
there when they go amongst the sick whom everybody 
sympathises with. One guardian will go up to one 
man and another guardian to another, and you will e 
find a penny packet of sweets coming out to an old man ? 
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who is a really good character and who has had to be 
relieved owing to sickness. By keeping the union as it 
is, you have got an area from which everybody who is 
elected can easiiy com>. You have your f rtnightly 
me*ting or your weekly meetings—muany of them have 
weekly meetings; but if you have a county authority 
you would have probably less than twelve meetings 
& year. 


8563. You yourself have mentioned one group of 
cases—ringworm cases; why should there not be a 
local provision by the county for all such cases ?—With 
regard to cases of ringworm, you have only got them 
in large towns, and the number of case} is very few. 


8564. Even so, there is no provision for them ’— 
That is so, but Kingston I think is the only place where 
they have got ringworm as an epidemic. 


8565. With regard to defectives, is it not desirable 
to have a common place reserved for defective people ?— 
I should like to see the epileptics and defective children 
removed from the workhouses. I think I Lave siid that 
in my Report. 

8566. For those purposes you may use the county ?— 
You want in some instances a larger area fo: such 
cases. 


8567. And that would be the group of counties ?— 
Yes. 


8568. How would you support those groups; would 
you have a rate for them ?—I suppose it would have 
to come from the rates. 


8569. The locel rates, do you mean ?—Yes. 


8570. With regard to the salaries and other sims 
which are not so very large, which are paid for by the 
Exchequer in the case of workhouses, do you think it 
desirable to go on with that system ?—It is giving 
some dissatisfaction at the present time. In 1888 it 
was given according to the salaries then paid, and in 
unions where the population is increasing the salarics 
have greatly gone up and they are getting nothing 
extra; but in other unions where the population has 
gone down, they have probably fewer officers and yet 
they are getting the same amount of money. However, 
it has had one good effect; where you have a small 
rural union, and there is a question of reducing the staff 
of nurses, the argument that the salaries of the nurses 
are piid out of the contribution has some effect. 


8571. That system might be revised, you think ?— 
I think it requires revision. 


8572. Also, is it not true that the rateable value of 
these places has gone up immensely ?—It has. 


8573. Could not we therefore throw the whole of 
this admivistration on to the local rates ?—I have not 
seen how it would work, so I cannot say. I have not 
thought about it. 


8574. Itis all part and parcel of normal administration ? 
—Yes. 

8575. So that under a common principle it would 
lie upon them *—Yes, 


8576. With regard to Nottingham and the other towns, 
in the bad years which we must all expect, are you satis- 
fied with the appliances which we now use, if I may so 
call them, for dealing with the unemployed ?7—Are you 
referring to the Unemployed Workmen’s Act ? 


8577. Not merely to that, but you have got the labour 
yard and the workhouse, you have got the borough council 
relief, and you have got the distress committees dealing 
practically with the destitute, be they considered 
unemployed or be it a Poor Law matter. Would you 
propose to adopt the Poor Law as the central system for 
dealing with Nottingham, or what would you say— 
because the returns of pauperism in some of these towns 
are not satisfactory, are they ?7—No; they are not. 


8578. They suggest that the thing requires considera- 
tion so far as it is connected with the unemployed ?— 
Which towns are you talking of now ? 


8579. I was thinking of Nottingham and of Leicester, 
particularly of Leicester ?—Nottingham has got 2 per 
cent. of pauperism, against 2°67 for the rest of England ; 


_ therefore it has got less pauperism than the average. 


429. 
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8530. They keep down the Poor Law relief by dealing yy, Nicholas 


with charitable people and by dealing with the unemployed 
through a connection which was used for relief purposes 


Herbert. 


and not necessarily for work in connection with the muni- 2 April, 1906. 


cipality ?—Yes ; and then you have also got to remember 
that Nottingham is the centre to which all those people 
from the outside come in order to get the medical relief 
and in order to get into the Nottingham workhouse. 


8581. My point is that in Nottingham the system 
is adopted of co-operating with charitable people, and 
the result has been that the pauperism did not rise there 
as it rose, for instance, in Leicestershire ?—That is so. 


8582. Does that not suggest means of getting out of our 
difficulty 2? The Whitechapel Order, as you know, dealt 
with the able-bodied by admitting the head of the family 
into the house, and letting the charitable keep the family 
while the man went into the house. Could not that 
system be adopted, it being clearly thrown upon the 
charitable people to keep the family if the house is 
accepted ?—Yes. 


8583. Otherwise, do you not fear that these last twenty 
years, which give a very bad result in some places, will 
create a permanent pauperism ?—Has it given very bad 
results in many large towns ? 


8584. A good many of these towns show a distinct 
rise. If you take the last twenty years Nottingham 
is just keeping abreast with its increasing population ; 
Leicester shows very badly up; the pauperism and the 
population of Mansfield seem to run almost side by side ; 
and then you know what has happened. in Chesterfield. 
This problem therefore seems a very serious one, unless 


the crisis is temporary ?—You cannot compare the winter [ack of 


of 1904-5 with other winters. 
then very little was spent on public works. 


There is no doubt that employment. 
In former in winter of 


years millions were being spent by local authorities and 1904-5. 


by railway companies upon works which employed a 
very large number of men, but during the winter 1904-5 
there was very little work being carried out in my 
district.out of loans, except the Derwent Valley water 
scheme. 


8585. That argument of course carries us to a certain 
extent, but it leaves us in this position, that unless great 
public works are undertaken, and that out of public money, 
you have as an alternative public pauperism ?—That is it. 

8586. Which is a very serious alternative to leave us 
in ?—Yes. 

8587. (Sir Samuel Provis.) You have, I think, in your 
district one case of out-relief unions, have you not ?— 
Yes. 

8588. Only one ?—Yes. 


8589. How has it worked ?—It is such a small out- 
relief union that it works quite smoothly. 


8590. Is it Grantham ?—Yes, Belvoir in the Grantham 
Union. 


8591. Do you find that there is any difficulty in working 
the system; is there friction between the boards of 
guardians ?—No; and I do not see how there should 
be any friction. 

8592. You do not find any, in fact ?—No; there is 
the same relieving officer. 

8593. Is there the same clerk ?—No. 

8594. Is there any tendency to send the paupers to the 
workhouse, because the indoor relief will be charged on the 
whole of the union, whereas the outdoor relief is only 
charged on the out-relief union ?—I do not think so. 


8595. I am not sure that I quite understood an answer 
you gave just now with regard to the poor rate - do you 


Workirg of 
Out-Relief 
Unions. 


Necessity fcr 
indicating 
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tion of the 


say that you would have aseparate rate for Poor Law pur- poor rate 
poses ?—I would have the rate shown. ‘The statistics of spent on 

the Local Taxation Returns show us the amount which Poor Law 
was raised for Poor Law purposes only; that is a very purposes. 


handy thing to show the guardians, and I think it would 
be just as handy if the ratepayers knew of it. 


8596. But you do not contemplate a separate rate, do 
you ?—No, not a separate rate. 


8597. With regard to salaries, there is a certain amount 
paid to boards of guardians by county councils calculated 
on the amount which they paid for salaries in a particular 
year ?--Yes; in the year, 1888. 
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8598. Is that not misunderstood? Do not the 
guardians think that the intention of that was that the 
salaries should be paid out of the separate fund contri- 
buted in that way ?—I think so. 


8599. Whereas it was only a means, was it not, of 
making a contribution from a larger area towards the cost 
of Poor Law administration ?—That was the intention of 
Parliament, I believe. 


8600. But that is not fully realised, is it ?—No, it is 
not. 


8601. It would not be possible now to abolish that 
grant unless you substitute something else for it, would 
it ?—You must substitute something else, otherwise there 
would be great discontent. 


8602. With regard to the Underfed Children Order, is it 
realised that that Order did not make it the duty of the 
guardians to give relief to anybody whom it was not their 
duty to relieve before ?—They considered they could not 
give outdoor relief to able-bodied men, and most of 
those children are the children of able-bodied men. 


8603. But still if the child is destitute, and it is a case of 
sudden and urgent necessity, they are obliged to relieve 
it ?—Yes. As I have. said, the general opinion now 
amongst boards of guardians is that they cannot relieve 
such cases, because they are then relieving the father, 
and they can only relieve the father by taking him into 
the workhouse. That is the general opinion. 


8604. Therefore, the point was not that they issued 
relief to a new class, but that the mode of relief might 
be different ?—Yes. 


8605. (Mr. Bentham.) With regard to the point that 


relief: their was raised by Mr. Loch as to the scale, it seemed as though 
operation and you meant to say that the adoption of a scale of relief 


for outdoor able-bodied men was equivalent to an 
allowance system ?—Mr. Loch was referring to a scale 


OF EVIDENCE : 


of outdoor relief not for men only, but generally. Most 
boards of guardians have a scale of relief something like 
ls. 6d. for a child, and 3s. for a widow, and 4s. for over 
seventy, etc. 


8606. You stated that you thought it would be a good 
thing if it could be abolished ?—I think so. 


8607. If it were abolished, would it not result in giving 
an amount that would cover all the members of the 
family, and so the relief then would vary according to 
the relief given to the members of the family ?—I do not 
think so. 


8608. Would you give the same amount of relief to a 
family of two or three that you would give to a family of 
nine ?—No; certainly not. 

8609. Then on what basis would you vary it ?—The 
guardians would have to consider what was necessary in 
each case. They would naturally come to some con- 
clusion. 

8610. Would it be necessary to count heads in order 
to ascertain what amount could be given ?—They must 
count heads. 

8611. Therefore, in whatever form you give relief, it 
would come to the same ?—They would have first of all 
to take into account what was going into the house. 

8612. So they do when they adopt the scale ; they take 
off the earnings, in order to bring the total income of the 
family to the scale ?—That is not the usual plan. 

8613. Surely any board of guardians would never give 
the full scale where there might be a reasonable amount 
of earnings, and yet give the same scale where.there are 
none ?—They only take off a shilling when there is a 
lodger in the house, or something of that kind. 

8614. That is if the lodger pays a shilling ?—No, the 
lodger would probably pay 9s. a week for his board 
and lodging. 
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The Hon. GrraLp WALSH, called; and Examined 


8615. (Chairman.) I understand you have only recently 
been appointed Local Government Board Inspector for 
the North-Midland District ?—That is so. 


8616. You felt that your experience was hardly suffi- 
cient to enable you to give a general description of your 
district ; and therefore you have, for the last few months, 
been concentrating your attention, so far as this Com- 
mission is concerned, upon the administration of the poor 
law in Leicester ?—Yes. 


8617. According to the memorandum you have handed in 
(See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XVIII. (A—E.)) there has 
been a very remarkable rise in the amount of poor relief 
given in Leicester, both indoor and outdoor. Let us first 
deal with the facts, taking the decennial period; the 
number of indoor poor has risen from 1,169 to 1,730 ?—Yes. 


8618. And the cutdoor from 2,830 to 6,179 ?—Yes. 

8619. And there has been a very Jarge increase in the 
number of vagrants ?—Yes. 

8620. A rise from 6,674 to 17,173 %-Yes, that is in 
five years. 


8621. In a table* which you have put in (see Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. XVIII.(E.)) you give the increase in the 
amount of the Precept, which has risen, taking the 
Michaelmas periods, from £26,470 at Michaelmas 1895 
to £52,380 at Michaelmas 1906 ?—Yes. 


8622. I think you wish to make an explanation on the 
table. I understand that the guardian’s financial year 
ends at Lady-day, and that the| precept that is issued at 
Lady-day is for the Michaelmas half-year following ?—Yes. 

8623. Therefore these figures would have to be corrected 
in this way, that the year in each instance beginning with 
1895 would have to commence with Michaelmas and not 
with Lady-day ?—That is so. 

8624. With that slight alteration this table hold 
good ?—Yes.* 

8625. Therefore for the present year, that is the year 
1906, the expenditure for the half year would be £52,380 ? 
—Yes, that is the amount required up to September 
29th next. ‘ 





* Table subsequently amended. 


8626. If the amount of the precept is the same for the 
remaining half of the year the expenditure for that year 
will be heavy—it will be £104,000, will it not ?—Yes. 

Effect of 8627. There being, therefore, no dispute as regards the 

Machinery on facts of the rise in pauperism in Leicester Union, which are 

unemploy- further illustrated by your chart (see Appendix Vol. I. (A), 

ent. No. XVIII.(B )) let us investigate for a moment or two what 
are the alleged causes. Itisstated that there was a consider- 
able contraction of work in the shoe factories; have you 
been able to look into that matter at all ?—Not very 
much, but I have met two or three of the guardians who 
know the shoe trade, and they are agreed that there has 
been a considerable dislocation of trade owing to the 
introduction of machinery. 

8628. Will this be a permanent contraction in their 
judgment, or will the introduction of machinery in a 
short time increase the amount of employment ?—They 
think that a great number of these men who have been 
displaced will not find work in the factories again. 


8629. That is to say, that the younger men will b. taken 
on ?—Yes. 

8630. Has there been a contraction in any other great 
branch of labour in Leicester ?—The same sort of thing is 
taking place in the hosiery trade. 


8631. There has been the 
machinery ?—Yes. 

8632. So that practically there is a certain displace- 
ment of the old labour conditions ?—Yes. Framework 
knitters have been displaced. 

8633. That would be one of the causes contributing 
to this increase of pauperism ?—Yes, I think certainly 


.dministra- it would. ‘ 
tion of relief 8634. It is alleged that almost simultaneously with 


ut Leicester. this contraction of work there was a change in the adminis- 
tration, and that relief was then given upon easier con- 
ditions than before ?—Yes. 

8635. According to paragraph 15 of your memorandum 
the rule as regards outdoor relief that previously was in 
existence was altered; do you consider that alteration 
was a very material one ?—I certainly think it was. 

8636. It struck out the words, ‘‘ whether such relatives 
are liable by law,’ I understand ?—Yes. 

8637. And it substituted the words, 
united income of those liable ? ’—Yes. 

8638. Can you explain what is the difference between 
the two ?—If a man was living with his sister-in-law she 
would not be liable by law to maintain him, but under 
rule 2, as it stood in 1893, it was taken into consideration 
that he was living with his sister-in-law, who might have 
been in good circumstances; as amended in 1902, her 
income would not have been taken into consideration. 


8639. It limited the liability to support to those only 
who were legally liable ?—Yes. 

8640. The task of work was also modified ?—Yes. 

8641. And the amount that was required as a task was 
diminished ?—Yes. 

8642. At the same time the scale of pay was revised 
and increased ?—That is so. 

8643. These alterations were the result, I understand, 
of two elections in which the question of outdoor relief 
was given a prominent place ?—Yes. 

8644. Coincident with these alterations there was a 
great increase in outdoor relief, was there not ?—Yes. 


introduction of new 


fnstances and 
sauses of 
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8645. And there was an increase in the indoor relief 
too ?—Yes. 

8646. And the workhouse premises were insufficient 
to enable the guardians to apply the workhouse test ?— 
That is so. 

8647. Side by side with this great increase in outdoor 
relief, there was no corresponding increase in the number 
of relieving officers ?—No. 

8648. The result, apparently, was that there was a 
good deal of deception, and certain persons, according 
to the statements in your memorandum who ought not 
to have had relief obtained it ?—Yes, in 1904. 


8649. Did the auditor call attention to the great in- 
crease of expenditure in outdoor relief ?—Yes. 
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8650. Do you know if that has had any effect on the 
guardians ?—-No, not at present. 


The Hon. 
Gerald Walsh. 


8651. Is there any inclination on the part of the guar- g April, 1906 
dians to revert to the older methods ?—Within the last © “PP? °°": 
ten days they have re-introduced tasks of work at the 
workhouse, namely, oakum picking and wood-chopping, 
which had been completely in disuse for some time. 





8652. There are signs then that’ they are screwing the 
standard up ?—There are signs that they think the thing 
has gone far enough now, and they will try and pull it 
together again, I think. They are revising the dietary 
for the able-bodied. 


8653. 1902 is the date at which these changes were Centripetal 
made. In paragraph 34 you give an analysis of the effect on 
Leicester Distress Committee’s statistics, showing the pauperism 
length of residence in Leicester of the various applicants ; of lax admin- 
that shows that 42 per cent. of these applicants had been tation. 
in the borough less than five years, does it not ?—Yes. 


8654. So that notwithstanding the assumed bad con- 


ditions of trade, and the lack of employment, there was 


apparently an influx into Leicester of people seeking 
employment, or seeking relief, after 1902 ?—Yes. 


8655. Are these figures endorsed by public opinion or 
private investigation in Leicester ?—They are the official 
figures of the Leicester Distress Committee. 


8656. It is considered that this system of relief has 
attracted to Leicester undesirable persous ?—Yes. 


8657. Who have come there not to get work, but to 
obtain relief under the conditions which now exists ?— 
That is so. 
8658. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Have you regular rules for Rules 
the administration of relief at Leicester ?—They have adopted by 


for certain classes. Lsheesios 
8659. You refer to a rule in one of the paragraphs of Pasar g 


your memorandum. Is that one of a series of rules they relief. 
have got ?—Yes, one of a series of rules. 


8660. Was there any alteration except in the one to 
which you have drawn attention? Perhaps you have 
not had occasion to look into that to see whether they 
differ in other respects from the old rules ?—I think 
they did in some respects. 

8661. Perhaps you would put in the two sets of rules 
showing the extent of the alterations ?—I will do so. (See 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XVIII. (F).) 

8662. Do you know generally what was the nature 
of the changes ; was it in the direction of laxity ?—Yes, 
it was in that direction. 

8663. Have they relief committees at Leicester ?—Yes, System of 

Six Relief Committees. Relief Com- 

8664. How do they work them ; is there a fixed Copan seers at 
mittee dealing with a specific district ?—They deal with hag 
them according to wards, a committee to each relief 
district. 

8665. Do the same guardians always act on a particular 
committee ?—Always. 

8666. Do the relieving officers’ districts correspond with 
the wards ?—They do, but a relieving officer may take 
more than one ward. 

8667. There are forty-eight guardians, I think ?—Yes, 

8668. It is all one parish ?—Yes. 

8669. The parish is sub-divided into wards ?—Yes. 


8670. Do you happen to remember whether there are 
many wards ?—I am afraid I could not tell you. 

8671. (Chairman.) Do you know how they are 
elected ; does a ward elect more than one member ?—I 
am afraid I could not tell you. 

8672. The reason I ask is that in Nottingham apparently System of 
there are four wards, and each ward elects twelve guar- lection of 
dians ?—I find there are sixteen wards in Leicester. sheets: a 

8673. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Therefore there would be i 
three guardians to a ward ?—Three guardians to a ward. 

8674. Do they all retire together ?—They do. 

8675. Do you know how the relief committees are com- 
posed ; are the guardians who represent particular wards 
selected by the board to sit on the relief committee 
which sits for that ward ?—Yes, principally. 

8676-7. (Chairman.) To put the point bluntly : assuming 
that four wards were to elect twelve guardians, would 
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those twelve guardians administer out-relief to the 
people who had elected them ?—Yes, to a great degree 
they would. 

8678. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Have you had occasion 
to attend any relief committees since you have been 
inspector in that district ?—I have not attended a relief 
committee. 


8679. I think I understood you to say they were now 
proposing to re-open the stone yard ?—To re-impose the 
tasks of work in the workhouse. 


8680. Do you mean as a labour test ?—No, for the able- 
bodied men in the workhouse. 


8681. (Mr. Gardiner.) Is that because the spring is 
coming on ?—I do not think so. 

8682. (Sir Samuel Provis.) They have always had a task 
of work for the outdoor able-bodied men, have not they ? 
—Yes. . 

8683. Did they ever give outdoor relief to able-bodied 
single men ?—A resolution was passed on 3rd October, 


1905, permitting out relief on the labour test to be given © 


to single able-bodied men under certain conditions. Many 


applied but failed to carry out the conditions. 


8684. I see the scale of pay does not mention the class 
of a single man ?—In the altered ru'es which I shall hand 
in you will find that the scale of pay for able-bodied men 
is at the rate of 1s. 3d. per day, half in pay and half in 
kind. 


8685. With regard to the task outside the workhouse 
for the able-bodied outdoor paupers, have they got a 
stone yard now ?—‘There is no stone yard at all. 


8686. What is the work they put them upon now ?— 
Wood-chopping and wood-bundling, or farm work on 
the land. 


8687. What do they do exactly on the land, is it digging ? 
—It is digging, etc. 

8688. It is only used for the purpose of a labour test. T 
suppose ? There is no building on it, is there ?—On 
the Gilroes Estate there is no building for housing the 
men; on the North Evington Estate there is the infirm- 
ary building. 


8689. (Mr. Loch.) How do they settle the tasks to put 
to the men who are on the farm? How do they fix 
what their extent is to be ?—There is a superintendent 
and he tells the men off for what they are to do, and it 
rests with him as to whether he is satisfied with the 
amount of work they have done at the end of the day or 
not. 


8690. How many men are there to that superintendent ? 
—They would average about 120 to 140 on the North 
Evington Estate and about the same on the Gilroes 
Estate. There is a superintendent and his assistant at 
North Evington and two men at Gilroes too. 


8691. Are these men employed in squads ?—No, they 
are not employed in squads. 


8692. They are all employed together ?—They are 
dotted about the place. 


8693. Is it possible to supervise them ?—Not properly. 


8694. Is there any instruction which is available for 
you officially to prevent an insufficient number of super- 
visers of the men being used in such a way that itis very 
difficult to see how much they do ?—As an inspector 
there is none; you can only advise the guardians to 
appoint more people. 


8645. That is to say, they are really breaking new 
ground by taking this new farm, and at the same time 
they are not utilising the experience which there is avail- 
able on the question ?—No, so far as I know. 


8696. Have you yourself seen other farms attached 
to workhouses in other parts of your district ?—I have 
whilst I was in London seen Laindon, but no other. 


8697. Practically the attraction to aman, wife and five 
children, to take that as a test, is that they get 13s. a 
week now as against 10s. in the old days ?—It would 
be 14s. 

8698. What was that based on; was it based on an 
idea of a minimum wage, or what was the idea that led 
to this change ?—I think that in faragraph 33, which 
sets out the guardians’ reply to the auditor's report, you 
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will see it is stated the average set by the Board is 3s. per 
week per person. Under the head of E. M. it goes on 
to say, “ln this case it was 18s. received from three of 
the children, and on this basis in no single week did the 
income plus the relief given exceed the average set by the 
board, viz., 3s. per week.” That is 3s. per head. 


8699. They practically were fixing a minimum income ? 
—Yes. 


8700. And if a man dropped work he could apply 
and be pretty certain of getting up to a minimum income ? 
—Yes, that is so. 


8701. Was not that one of the great attractions ?— 
I think it was, undoubtedly. 


8702. I should like to ask you about this sentence in 
italics which immediately follows :—‘‘In the absence 
of any official ruling on the report of the Local Government 
Board as to the basis upon which relief should be granted, 
whether gross earning or net income of the parents, the 
Committee will act upon the assumption that the latter 
is the best basis upon which to work,” It says net income Meaning ot 
or gross earning. How do they find their net income ? “net incom 
Was the enquiry of the relieving officers sufficiently ®S standar’ 
exact to get at the net income ?—The idea was that, ion 
whatever the child was earning, part of it had to go aan 
towards its food and towards its clothing and main- 
tenance, and that that should not be taken into account. 


8703. That is to say they made deductions for each 
ember of the family ?—Yes. 


8704. They treated each member of the family as a 
separate entity providing for itself ?—Yes. 


8705. Then they said after providing for itself on 
their scale the balance might be carried to the common 
account of the family ?—Yes. 


8706. Their scale was, of course, whatever scale they 
chose ?—Yes. 


8707. So you had no real standard at all in the settle- 
ment of relief, because the scale of the expenditure which 
the guardians might expect the child to have to incur 
would very likely be different to the actual expenditure 
which the child did incur in maintenance, clothing, 
etc. ?—Yes, that would be so. i 


8708. Do you think that it would be possible by any 
official ruling of any kind to prevent a recurrence ot ‘a 
such a method which, on the face of it, has been proveca- : 
tive of applications ?—I think the Board has never par- 
ticularly suggested to the guardians what scale of relief 
they should adopt. 


8709. Would the Poor Law Orders for, instance, cover 
an issue like this 7?—I think not. . 


8710. Are you of opinion that it is desirable that the J 
local board of guardians should work on a scale, or, to ‘ 
put the alternative, that they might take the case as it _ 
stands and see what should be done for it, instead of 
relying at once on that scale that is put forward as soon 
as the inquiring officer has made his snvestigation?— 

1 am not in favour of a scale. 


8711. Your paragraph 36 refers to the appointment Ap ointme 
of a relieving officer to supervise and cross visit. Would of Gioas 
you be in favour of making it compulsory for a board to Visitors. — 
have a cross visitor if the number of cases amounted to a 

certain total, or some other similar condition ?—I think 

it is most necessary they should cross visit. 


8712. Then you would be in favour of compulsion ?— 
Yes. 


8713. In paragraph 32 you refer to the auditor; the Functions: 
auditor there has clearly taken into account the investiga- Auditor an 
tion, as I understand, from the statements made. Do Inspector a 
you think a system could be adopted by which the books repent cas 
could be audited from the point of view not only of '®'® 
finance, but from the point of view of the case work, if 4 
I may so call it, and a report be submitted as to whether 4 
or not the relieving officers’ application and report books 
are properly filled up ?—-I do not quite follow you. 


8714. I am referring to the case you mention of H. A., i 
No. 2 District. The district auditor points out first of all q 
that the out-relief is extremely large. Then he says, 
here is a case in point, “In this case the wife earned 
2s. 6d. to 6s. per week. The man is a bricklayer, and has i 
been on the labour test for about eighteen months. He 
is a good workman, but cannot obtain employment owing 
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to his drunken habits. Some years ago he assaulted his 
_wife, and was sentenced to three months’ hard labour. 
He appears to consider the labour test a permanent 
situation. I ‘suggest that in this case the man should 
have been sent into the workhouse and the wife and 
children relieved outside.’ The auditor there is auditing 
not merely the accounts but the work of the board ?— 
That is so. 


8715. That being so, it suggests that if every auditor 
audited both the accounts and the work in other places 
than in Leicester, cases of this kind might be brought to 
light ?—That is so. 

8716. Would that be desirable ?—I think it would be 
for the inspector to bring those cases to the notice of tke 
guardians as a body, seeing that relief is administered by 
separate courts. 


8717. As a matter of fact, do these cases come before the 
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8732. Is there any inclination on the Board to do The Hon. 
Gerald Walsh 


that ?—1 think not so far as I | now. 

8733. 1s it a question which could be brought before the 
board of guardians, or would it be outside the province 
of your work as Inspector ?—I certainly think I could 
bring it before them. 

8734. That might be of some assistance possibly ?— 
Yes ; and emigration might be of assistance. 

8735. There was an Emigration Society started last 
autumn in Leicester ?—Yes. 

8736. Do you know whether it has been taken up 
actively ?—I was making inquiries about it, but I was 
called here earlier than I anticipated. 

8737. Have you found that the Distress Committee is 
emigrating people ?—I wrote also about that, but I have 
not had the return which I asked for. 
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8738. Can you suggest any way of checking this large Possibility of 
expenditure. The guardians make their own precepts Borough 
practically ?—Yes. Councils 


inspector ?—Yes; he ought to look at the application 
and report books and see these cases. It is on these cases 
he would advise the guardians with regard to the adminis- 
tration of their out-relief. 


8718. When the auditor brings it forward, there is a 


; hecki 
8739. There is no control over them as to the amount arene 


of money they may spend, except the public opinion of expenditure. 


possible question of surcharge, is there not ?—Yes, there 
is a possible question. 

8719. When the inspector brings it forward there is no 
such question ?—No. 

8720. I am simply dealing with the question from the 
point of view of better administration ; is it not desirable 
that there should be some continuous survey of the 
application and report books of the relieving officers, 
with a view to bringing to light work like this, wherever 
it may occur ?—I think there should be. 

8721. Has an inspector really time to do such a thing as 
that, judging even from your short experience in your 
present district. You have many unions under you: 
is it a possibility for you to do that ?—I do not think 
you could go through them all. 

8722. Therefore, unless you have special help for it or 
someone does it and brings the matter before the board, 


the district when it is thoroughly roused ?—That is all. 


8740. Supposing they had to send in an estimate to a 
borough council, and the borough council, we will say, 
had the control over the expenditure in the sense that they 
pass a grant by a special poor rate, do you think that 
that would mend matters at all, or would the borough 
council be as much in favour of expenditure as the Loard 
of guardians ?—I really do not know. : 

8741. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Would not there be great 
friction between the two bodies ?—I think so. 


8742. Do you think it would be practicable to avoid 
that ?—I do not. 

8743. (Mr. Loch.) It comes to this almost, that in the 
fulness of the reaction almost any amount of money can 
be spent by the board of guardians and that without any 
control whatever ?—Yes. 


8744, (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Could you tell me this with Féfect of 
reference to the effects of the introduction of machinery introductiou 
on trade: It sometimes happens where the quick-going of machinery 
machinery is introduced, it turns out so much more work on unem- 


or in som? way gives publicity to it, this work may go on 
and not come to light in its detail ?—It might not. 
8723. W-th regard to the problem of Leicester and its 


Brculty of p.uperism, can you make any suggestions ? The problem 


oasis I presume is not unlike the problem of other towns, where that more people are employed in the subsidiary parts Vets. 
‘test” of there has been a re-action in favour of the rather relaxed of the work than are really turned off. Do you know 


method of relief. Suppose we stand at the parting of the 
ways between a lax system and a stricter system, have 
you any suggestions to make about it ?—I think the tasks 
of work certainly ought to be imposed, and I think the 
proper supervision of the work whilst the men are at work 
should be enforced. 

8724. Take this question of the tasks of work, the tasks 
of work are tasks which are actually asked of all men that 
apply, but the strength and ability of the men is different, 
so that what is a task for one is not a task for another, as 
you find in these cases ?—That is so. 

8725. Does it not follow, if you are to use the task 
system, you must apply it personally, or it fails ?—That is 
80. 

8726. Do we do that at all ?—Itis not done in Leicaster. 

8727. Again, if you have a labour yard, what is the 
number that you would allow in a labour yard under one 
superintendent ?—That is rather a difficult question. 

8728. Are not those questions really, from the point of 
view of the deterrent effect of poor relief, almost essential 


if there is any tendency of that sort in the boot trade ?— 
I think there is a tendency towards it now. 


8745. So that it might recover in that way. 1 do not 
know if it is so, but possibly more finishers might be 
needed, because of the greater amount of work that is. 
turned out by the machinery ?—There might be, but it is 
not anticipated. 

8746. Do you know what part the women take in the 
boot trade more especially ?7—Fitting of uppers and 
flowering and embroidery work. 


8747. You do not know whether they are also thrown 
out by this machinery ?—The rivetters were tle first to 
suffer. 


8748. So the finishers and lasters have not suffered 
so much ?—Machinery has now been introduced into 
every department, including the finishing and lasting. 


8749. It would make more work for them if they are 
turning out more ?—It might do so. There are, I think, 
an increasing proportion of women employed in conse- 
quence of the machinery. 


to the problem ?—Yes. 
8729. Would you say the utilising of this land for digging. 
has been of real service in preventing pauperism in 


8750. That is what I want to get at. D«= you know 


nutility of if the number of women has actually inciczzed, or is it 


: = Mg tasithctetette No: pee that the number of men has decreased ?—I could not 

Soecihle ao. 8730. With regard to the charities of Leicester, have 

t catam d you ever thought whether the Whitechapel Order for ene na any rate the Poe of . omen 18 been ? 

et ween giving relief to the family outside if the head of the family ait ate = re a ie os ae which I 

Setans ) comesinto.the workhouse, might be applied, andin suitable Vi8!te¢ one-third ob the hands employed are women, : 

nid cases that the Charitable Societies of Leicester should 8752. Do you know if they are fairly well paid? Do Earnings of 


“harities. you know at all what their earnings are ?—It is very women. 
difficult to get it. I asked for that. It would vary 
from 16s. to 20s. a week for women in the boot trade. 
8753. That is very good, of course ?—Yes 
8754. You said the frame knitting had also suffered 
in the same way. Would that be women or men who 
were thrown out ?—Women and men. There are men 
and women frame knitters. 


help those who were left outside, namely, the rest of the 
family ?—I am afraid I have not thought of that yet. 

8731. Do you think the charities of Leicester ¢ uld 
assist in any other way; I would suggest one way, that 
they should assist in cases which are unsuitable for poor 
relief, where the rent has to be paid, or persons have to 
be set up, and so on, those cases might be relieved by the 
Charitable Societies ?—I think so certainly. 
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The Hon. 8755. Do you think there is any chance that the women 
Gerald Walsh. who are thrown out of the frame knitting will be absorbed 


; in the shoe trade, or probably they could not adapt them- 
3 April, 1906. selves ?—No. 


High rates a 8756. You tell us that the high rates have emptied 

cause of houses in Leicester to some extent. Have they driven 

migration of any of the industries out into the country ?—Some 

industries. industries have, I understand, moved to Melton and 
other places, but it is difficult really to find out whether 
it is the high rates or whether it is the union rate of 
wages which has driven them out. 


8757. Do they take their hands with them when they go, 
do you know, or do they leave them behind ?—I have 
not been able to ascertain that. 


8758. If it was a question of union rates, I am afraid 
they would leave them behind ?—That is so. Fay 


Partial 8759. Do the Leicester Board of Guardians use case 
adoption of papers ?—They use case papers with regard to inmates 
case-pap’r coming into the house; not with regard to applicants 
pore for outdoor relief. 


8760. They have two systems. Case papers for the 
inmates, but not for the outdoor applicants ?—That is so. 


8761. (Mr. Gardiner.) Have you been able to get 
any information as to the policy which was advocated 
at the election—was it a purely out door relief policy, 
or relief for the unemployed, or what? What platform 
did they stand on? As I understand, the present guar- 
dians swept the board, did they not ?—No. 


8762. They got a preponderant majority ; is it that 
out of the forty-eignt, forty are in favour of the out-relief, 
or relief for the unemployed, or something of that kind ?— 
I think there are about one-fourth of the new guardians 
who came on with this liberal programms of relief, and 
the other three-quarters are old guardians who have 
been there for some time, but they have been swayed by 
the one-fourth. 


8763. Then thirty-six of them could not stand up 
against twelve ; they did not really realise the principle 
underlying Poor Law administration ?—That is so. 

8764. The Poor Law, as framed in 1834, was framed for 
the relief of destitution, was not it ?—Yes. 
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“ Desti- 
tution ” as 
the condition 


of relief, 8765. Does the average guardian remember that, or 


does he think the Poor Law exists for the sake of assisting 
poverty ?—I think he expects it to assist poverty. 


8766. That is to say he cares solely for the individual 
and not for the community ?—That is so. 


8767. Would you say that is a kind of cleavage, I 
cannot say between the old guardians and the new, 
because they all apparently row in the same boat, but 
as far as theory goes, have the old guardians, the thirty-six, 
any idea of the welfare of the community ?7—I think 
perhaps they have now. 


8768. Any little alterations that have been made 
lately, thanks to you, have been due to the thirty-six 
recovering their bearings a little ?—Yes. 


8769. And the approach of the spring weather ?—No, 
I think the last high precept had something to do with it. 


8770. You do not mean to say that in next October 
you will get the same sort of thing beginning again ?—It 
may, but I hope not. 


Borough 8771. Does the borough council deal at all with the 

Council work question of providing work for the unemployed, or does 

for the the borough council leave the poor relief to the guardians 

unemployed. ately. They have taken on some of the unemployed 
men. 


8772. At the request of the guardians ?—Yes, and some 
through private requests of individual guardians have 
been taken on. 


8773. That is to say, the guardian would know the 
borough surveyor and he would know a deserving man 
of good character was coming up, so that he would say, 
Give this poor chap the employment ?—Yes. 

8774. That little favouritism is exercised in his behalf ? 
—One of the guardians, Mr. Kemp, to whom I have 
alluded here, has lately got the borough council to take 
twelve men on for some of their drainage work. 


8775. The guardians are now beginying to differentiate 
into classes these able-bodied men; to put the best, 
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say, on to borough council work, and those of an inferior 
grade on to stone breaking ?—I do not think they have 
got so far as that. An individual guardian has, but not 
the board as a whole. 

8776. I understand the bulk of these unemployed 
men are boot rivetters, except the vagrants who have 
drifted into the town. You told us they put a good 
many on to digging work; and I wondered how far 
boot rivetters were qualified to dig. On your last page 
you have 516 of the boot trades. That means 516 of 
these men, I understand ?—These are not employed by 
the guardians. 

8777. I suppose the same kind of figures apply to both 
the Distress Committee and the guardians, do they not ? 
If the distress committee could not give them work, then 
they must go to the Poor Law, if they are destitute or 
approaching destitution ?—Yes. 

8778. Therefore, some of these 516 men did find their 
way eventually to the Poor Law guardians for digging 
or stone breaking ?—They have not all, I think, yet. 

8779. You do not think that any of these men on this 
list of the total register of 1837 have come to the guardians 
at present? (Mr. Booth.) Your previous statistics say 
284 have been or are now on labour test ?—That is so, 284 
have come to the guardians. 

8780. (Mr. Gardiner.) Some of them must have been 
men who, as a matter of fact, were quite unused to 
digging ?—Yes. 

8781. If I understand what a boot rivetter has to do, he 
is not likely, under any circumstances, to be a digger or a 
stone breaker ?—A great many of those have been out of 
work some time and have done it. 


8782. What has happened to the Boot Trade Society in 
Leicester ? Has that practically ceased to be powerful, 
owing to the introduction of this machinery ? It used to 
be a very strong Society years ago ?—Yes, I have heard so. 


8783. Now practically it has lost all its power because 
of the machinery, and the employment of female labour 
has practically destroyed the Society ?—I really could not 
tell you that. 


8784. I do not know whether it is a fair question, but 
have you happened to come across in your late investiga- 
tion any figures about the progress of that Leicester 
Branch of the Boot & Shoe Makers’ Society for the period 
mentioned here ?—I think you would probably get that 
better from the Society itself. 


8785. (Dr. Downes.) You mentioned that the akle- Reyision of 
bodied dietary was being revised ; do you know the reason “‘able-bodied’ 
of its revision ?—It was said that it was so good a dietary dietary at 
that the workhouse was in consequence no deterrent, to Leicester. 
men. 


8786. Have you acopy of the dietary ?—It is here. 


8787. Did they give many of them lunch ?—Yes, they 
gave some of them lunch. 


8788. Were they doing any very extraordinarily hard 
work ?—There was no work in the workhouse at all, with 
the exception of some six men who would be employed on 
corn grinding : the others did nothing but cleaning in the } 
workhouse. 


8789. There was no very heavy work. You are aware, Nature of 
no doubt, that lunch was introduced into the dietary order paupers'work 
for the purpose of men who were really on exceptionally at Leicester. 
heavy work ?—I have the list of 13th February, and out of 
90 able-bodied men there were 24 employed in scrubbing, 
12 as wardsmen, 9 on the land, 8 painting, 6 in the corn 
mills, 6 }window-cleaning, 4 in the bakehouse, 2 in the 
kitchen, 2 in the laundry, 2 stoking, 2 in the carpenters’ 
shop, 2 in {the engineers’ shop, 2 in the wood shop: there 
was no work at all of a heavy nature. 


8790. Even work on the land, according to your state- 
ment, amounts only to 424 hours a week : 74 hours daily 
and Saturday 5 hours, I think makes a total of 42} ?— 
That is so. 


8791. You do not call that very hard, I take it ?—No. 
8792. What do they do on the land ?—They cultivate 


the vegetables for the house and the infirmary, and attend 
to the stock. 


8793. Are the workhouse inmates sent up to work at 
North Evington ?—Some twenty go up to North Evington, | 
from the workhouse, and the others are labour test men. 
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8794. The infirmary is on that site, is it not ?—Yes. 


8795. Are they working in the infirmary premises ?— 
Yes. 


_ 8796. What leave to go out do the able-bodied men get 
in Leicester Workhouse? Is leave freely given to the 
inmates of the workhouse :—Yes, itis freely given. 


8797. Do they wear a distinctive dress ?—The able- 
bodied do in the workhouse ? 


8798. (Mr. Gardimer.) Indoor and out, or only indoor ? 
When they go out on leave, do they have ordinary clothes ? 
—They can wear their own clothes if they wish. 


8799. (Dr. Downes.) You say the workhouse is very 
overcrowded. Have the guardians considered the possi- 
bility of taking any temporary premises, any disused 
factory or other building ?—I did suggest it to one of 
them the other day. 


8800. Had not they considered it before ?—No. North 
Evington Infirmary was opened only in September last 
and that provides 512 beds. Previous to that they had 
360 sick inmates in the workhouse. and they were in hope, 
when this new infirmary was opened, that would relieve 
the pressure on the workhouse. 


8801. Has that hope been realised ?—No, it has not.. 


8802. How did’ they take your suggestion that some 
premises should be hired ?—At the present moment they 
are asking the Local Government Board to sanction the 
removal of their imbeciles and epileptics to North Evington 
to further reduce the numbers in the House, and the 
numbers in the house at the present moment are going 
down, owing to the time of the year. 


8803. Where do they put the imbeciles at North 
Evington: in the infirmary ?—In the infirmary. 


8804. Has the outdoor medical relief gone up at all ? 
—Yes. 

8805. Have you any figures on the point ?—In one 
district, No. 5, I found that the relieving officer in five 
months had issued 1,052 medical orders, in addition to 
931 cases for outdoor relief and labour test cases, and. 
423 cases for the House. 


8806. That number of medical relief orders I gather 
from you was a large increase on the previous practice ?— 


Yes. 


8807. Do they get medical comforts freely ? Perhaps 
you would not have had time to go into that ?—They 
do get medical comforts freely. 


8808. Was alcohol given at all in the workhouse to any 
of these people employed on work ?—Alcohol is not 
given. 


8809. Have you any sick in the workhouse now, or 
have they cleared them all out ?—They have all gone to 
North Evington. 


8810. Do you find the infirmary filling up from the 
outside at all; that is to say, are cases which did not 
previously seek workhouse relief beginning to come into 
the infirmary ?—I do not know that that has been very 
noticeable at present. 


8811. Can you account for the very large increase in 
vagrants at all ?—No, I do not know that I can account 
for it, except that they are attracted to the places where 
out-relief is given very liberally. 


8812. But these are vagrants: they would not be 
relieved by the guardians with out-relief, would they ?— 
In addition to laxity of adm‘nistration probably another 
reason which may account for it is that the Derwent 
Water scheme passes close to Leicester, and vagrants 
always follow those works. 


8813. Following what they call the pipe track ?—Yes. 


8814. When did that scheme commence ?—I could 
not tell exactly when it commenced, but it is going on in 
full swim now. 

8815. Are there any shelters or soup kitchens or agencies 
of that sort which have been started lately ?—Not that 
I know of. 

8816. It strikes one as somewhat remarkable that in a 
town which is presumably in such distress through want 
of employment there should be an influx of this particular 
class ?—It does. 
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8817. Is it the fact that the vaccination question is a The Hon. 
prominent question in the election of these guardians? Gerald Week 
—It is. 

8818. (Miss Hill.) Do you see any organised movement hott 
on the part of the ratepayers to resist this state of things ? Attitude o 
Is there any strong ratepayers’ association, or are meetings ratepayers at. 
held in the town at all ?—There was a meeting of the Leicester. 
overseers with regard to the last precept to see whether the 
amount could not be curtailed, and there have been 
several letters in the newspapers lately with regard to the 
enormous expenditure. 


8819. What is this Derwent Water scheme on which 
you say these men work ?—It is a water supply for a town 
which I forget: it is bringing water from the River Der- 
went. 








8820. You say few of the men that were sent were 
satisfactory, and they returned. What was the action 
of the guardians with regard to these men who returned ? 
Did they put them immediately on these relief works or om 
this outdoor relief, did that make any impression on them ? 
—QOne man applied for relief and had an order for the 
House. 


8821. You said you thought that there seemed, withim 
the last ten days, some slight desire to pull the reins a 
little bit tighter. Did that come from outside pressure, 
4.€., pressure from the ratepayers, or do you think the 
guardians themselves are beginning to see what they are 
doing ?—I think it is a little of both. 


8822. You are not aware of any widely spread or any 
very pronounced movement on the part of the people to 
resist this thing ?—Thereis nothing organised at present. 
that I know of. 


8823. (Mr. Nunn.) I have only one question, but it is: 
rather comprehensive ; I do not know whether you will 
care to answer it. Supposing you had a board of guar- 
dians prepared to put themselves under your direction... 
who would recognise that the rates were very high and 
pauperism was very great, what kind of suggestions would 
you make to them for dealing with the present pauperism ? 
How do you think they might get out of the present mess. 
that they have got into? I think the way out suggests 
the way in rather. Do you think they might classify 
their able-bodied paupers and deal with them in a different 
manner. I suppose that would be the beginning really, 
to enter into a very careful inquiry as to the able-bodied 
poor and attempt to classify them and deal with them. 
in different ways ?—Yes. 


8824. Do you think emigration would be a possible 
solution in some directions for some of them ?—I think 
emigration would certainly be a good thing. 


8825. Then a very much stricter administration, I 
suppose, and offering the House to a considerable number 
of them ?—Yes. 


8826. Do you think that any of the able-bodied poor 
that have been assisted belong to friendly societies ?— 
I do not think so. 


8827. Supposing you had an opportunity of advising. 
on the subject, would you advise them to abolish the: 
outdoor test work either gradually or immediately ?— 
Yes. 


8828. And to offer the House only ?—Yes. 


8829. What do you think would happen to the present Effect‘of + 
population that depends upon it ?—I do not think the strict admim- 
majority would go into the House. istration. 


8830. How do you think they would deal with 
themselves? Do you think they would leave 
Leicester and find more suitable openings elsewhere ? 
There is no possible opening for them, I suppose, in 
Leicester, or do you think that there is?—I cannot 
s1y. 

8831. Do you think as pauperism increases there, 
the work that has to be done for Leicester and in 
Leicester is supplied by workmen who come in for 
it from the outside ?—No. 

8882 You think there is a continuous demand for 
labour there, but these are men who are so inveterately 
lazy they will not take it up, and their places are really 
taken by men from the outside ?—I think certainly they 
are lazy and the labour test affords them permanent 
employment. 
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8833. You think there is work gomg which they might 


Gerald Walsh. take up, but which other men come into the town and get 





instead of them. Do you think that is the case 7—No, 


3 Epril; 1906. T do not think that I would go so far as that. 
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8834. You have not any facts to go upon with regard 
to that ?—No. 


! 8835. Have your guardians taken up the question of 
under-fed children under Mr. Balfour’s circular ?—Do 
you mean throughout. the district ? 

8836. No, I am speaking of Leicester ?—They have 


inquired. into about 300 cases, but kave not given relief 
to. a: single.case under the Order. ' 


8837. I think before you went to’ this district you did 
a good deal of inspecting institutions for children and 
Poor Law schools, did you not ?—Yes. 


8838. Have you any preference. for:scattered homes or 
boarding-out ?—No, .I have not preference for either. 


8839. You think they both serve their purpose ?— 
I think it very much depends on the’ Committees who 
look after them. 


8840. A scattered home is just as good as a boarding- 
out cottage provided that the Committee that administers 
ig, a good one ?—Yes. 
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8841. (Chairman.) Can you give: us any» information 
as. regards the age of the. people who were thrown. out of 
employment in the boot trade? Have you any infor- 
mation as to whether they are old men ?—The men 
who would be on the labour’ test ? ae 


8842. Owing to the changes in the boot trade, a certain 


number of people have been thrown out of employment. - 


That is admitted. I assume that they would probably be 
the old men. Do you know ?—I have not got that infor- 
mation absolutely, but what I was told would lead ‘one 
to suppose that they: were mostly men of middle age). 


8843. If they were men over middle age there would 
be greater difficulty in getting other employment: Perhaps 
you did not go into that particular point ?—I did-noty 


8844. (Dr. Downes.) On that point, on page] of.your Effect: of in 
memorandum you say it was found that: the rapidly troduction 
moving machinery was detrimental to those. who were machinery 
past middle age. In what way was it’ detrimental ? ¢™ploymer 


Do you mean to their health or from an industrial ‘point 
of view ?—The men were too old to take up themachinery. 
They could not watch machinery as if they had ‘been 
accustomed to it from childhood. It was really in that 
way that I meant it. 


8845. That industrially it was detrimental to them ? 
“Yes. 3 owe] 
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Mr. BALDWYN FLEMING, called; and Examined. 


Mr. Baldwyn 8846. (Chairman.) You are the General Inspector of the 


Local Government Board for the District comprising 
Dorset, Hampshire, most of Wiltshire and the Farnham 
Union in Surrey ?—I am. 


8847. You have: been connected, as an Inspector, with 
the Poor Law since 1868 ?—I have. ; 


8848. You were transferred to your present district 
in 1876 ?—Yes. 


8849. Therefore you have had thirty years’ experience 
of that district ?—Yes. - 


8850. We will take your written memorandum as 
your evidence in chief. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. 
XIX (A-E).) In the earlier paragraphs of that memorandum 
you call attention to satisfactory features in the results 
of the’ administration in ‘the rural unions, and two of 
the most satisfactory features are, a decrease in the 
number of able-bodied paupers, and in child pauperism ? 
—That is.so. 


8851. Therefore the proportion “of ‘old -paupers in the 
rural unions must be steadily increasing ?—It is; but 
ther there are very special reasons for that, and I doubt 
whether they are really appreciated as they should ‘be. 
From my point of view old age pauperism ought not to 


continue. We are living through a stratum of pauperism 
now which was a necessity of former years, but which 
ought not to continue in the future for this reason; that 
the people who are now the old :paupers never had the 
opportunity of providing for:themselves; Those -who 
survived their wage earning period, and the relations 
and others who were able to help them, had no alternative 
but to come upon the rates, because in the days when they . 
were younger friendly societies were not sound, they had 
not the opportunities of thrift which the present generation 
have ; and, from my point of view, I believe that old-age 
pauperism, unless it is perpetuated by unwise legislation, 
should become a thing of the past. I do not think that 
the present generation will have any excuse for ‘being 
paupers in their old age, unless they have special induce- 
ments to rely on public support instead of their own 
independent exertions. : 


8852. Do. you apply. that. general observation to. the 
urban districts as well as to. the rural districts !—Yes... 


8853. The large towns in your constituency are:South- 
ampton and. Portsmouth ?—They are,the only, two really 
large towns:; -E:have besides the -cities.of Salisbury.and 
“Winchester, :‘and» some--towns-of. moderate...size.;.. but 
the only two really large towns in my: district are 
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Southampton and Portsmouth. They are both ex- 
tremely important towns, because Portsmouth is the 
great Naval Dockyard, practically the key to the heart 
of England, and Southampton is the great commercial 
port of the South of England. 


8854. As regards your observation that old-age 
pauperism should become a thing of the past, we have 
had a good deal of evidence from the North of England 
and elsewhere ;.. and certain of the witnesses have ex- 
pressed their opinion that they think a certain class of 
employee loses his employment from various causes earlier 
now than he did some time back, and that one of the causes 
contributing to this reduction in the age at which people 
cease to be independent is the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Has the working of that Act come at all within your 
experience ?—I have no doubt the effect of that Act is to 
drive people out of employment at a younger age than 
before the Act was in operation, and the trades unions 
bear in the same direction. The trades unions, so 
far as my experience goes, do not care to have anybody 
who is not thoroughly able to do a full day’s work for the 
standard wage which they decide ought to be paid, and 
the result is that the workers who are somewhat past their 
best get elbowed out. 


8855. Although the workmen of the present-day may, 
through friendly societies and other kindred agencies, have 
a better chance: of: making provision. for themselves in 
their old age, still have they, in your judgment, so availed 
themselves of those chances as to make it likely that there 
will in the future be fewer old paupers than in the past ?— 
I think the competition of outdoor relief, and the various 
unsettling influences which have been at work during the 
last ten years, the promise of old-age pensions and the 
various political: promises, if one may so.describe them, 
which have been made prior to general elections, have so 
unsettled the working classes that. they are waiting 
to see what happens rather than. provide for themselves, 


as they really ought to do if these other influences: 


had not been at work. The marvel to me is how the 
friendly societies have held.their own in face of the 
competition of outdoor relief. I think that the fact 


that the friendly societies go on increasing in . their. 


membership and in their funds, ‘and, the enormous efforts 
that are being made in the direction of thrift by the working 
classes, are the strongest possible evidence that they 
are sound at: heart, and unless their-sense of independence 
is artificially discouraged by Parliament, or by other means, 
it will exert itself, and the people will. provide for 
themselves. In the very early days of the Poor Law 
Commissioners it was noted that the working classes 
always rise to the necessities of the situation; if 
they do not find what they wanted provided for 
them, they manage to provide it for. themselves. I 
think that will be so with regard to old-age pensions. 
I have no doubt myself that the old-age pension 
difficulty ought to be solved through the agency of: 
the friendly societies. If other and more undesirable 
agencies, from my point of view, are not. brought into 
operation it will be so solved. But outdoor relief. as it 
is given now, and inducements held out to apply for 
outdoor relief by. such legislation. as the 5s., Friendly 
Society Bill, appear to me to be entirely mischievous, and 
to work against what should be the great object of 
legislation ; that is, to make the. people. independent 
instead of dependent. Dette 


8856. You have something to say as regards the village 
clubs, the sharing-out clubs and similar institutions which 
are very often described as unsound, or even rotten. I 
understand you to contend that there is a certain class 
of life that would not be taken by the great societies ?— 
That is so. For bad lives which cannot get into .sound 
permanent societies, I know of no other chance that they 
have than by going into these ‘dividing-out societies. 
By that means they have some opportunity of doing, at 
all events, that much for themselves. _ If you look back 
into the past history of friendly societies, and their 
effect upon pauperism, you will find that friendly societies 
have been working out their own security. It is only 
now that they have ascertained a sound basis on 


Difficulties of which to found their tables, and their practice; and 
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many of the friendly societies which have failed in the 

past have failed not through vice but ignorance. Many 

people have paid into friendly societies for years, I have 

known cases of twenty, thirty and forty years even, and 
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the friendly society has failed just, before the man ought 
to have had. the benefit. of it. Then there is a further 
great difficulty which. friendly societies have found them- 
selves in; that is, that they are paying off liabilities they 
never undertook and never intended to undertake. ‘They 
are practically paying for old-age pensions for senile 
decay, whereas they only undertook to pay for 
sickness. Senile decay is not really sickness, and conse- 
quently a very heavy expense has been put on friendly 
societies which, in their inception, they never intended to 
take. 


8857. Has any attempt been made to rectify that by 
raising the annual contribution or, premium ?—I can 
hardly answer that. I know that in some of the smaller 
societies, some of the county societies, the attempt has 
been made; and I think there are some. of the societies 
now which will not admit members unless they pay in for 
old-age benefits as well as for sick benefits. Many of the 
great societies have a separate. branch for old. age, 
but the original payment, was merely for sickness. 


Mr. Baldwyn 
Fleming. — 
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Where people have. lived to extreme old age, and are, 


incapacitated from permanent senile decay, the societies are 
undoubtedly paying old-age pensions in the guise of sick 


pay, which was never intended when. the original tables,, 


were drawn up. (39 

8858. Passing on to the question of boundaries, have 
you any suggestions to make as regards boundaries. 
Would you increase the unit of administration and make- 
it larger than the existing unions ?—No, not when 
the union is of a sufficient size. 
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There are a good many ,ma)gamat- 


small unions which, from my point of view, might with ing Unions. 


great advantage be amalgamated with the surrounding 
unions, but the question is one of extreme difficulty, 
because directly you try to dissolve a union, you practi- 
cally have the whole neighbourhood up in arms against 
you. Ihad a most striking case in my own district. Th 

Fordingbridge Union had a shockingly bad workhouse 

The union was about half in Hampshire and half in Wilt- 
shire. I was anxious to dissolve it, and to put the 
Wiltshire parishes to the Alderbury Union, which is now 
the Salisbury Union, and the Hampshire Parishes into 
the Ringwood Union. By that means the Ringwood 
Union would have had to build a new workhouse which 
was very much wanted: the Ringwood Workhouse is 
the worst remaining in my district. The Fordingbridge 
Union refused to accede, and the Local Government Board 
directed me to hold an inquiry with a view to the dis- 
solution of the union. ‘When the guardians at Fording- 
bridge found that the Local Government Board had power 
to dissolve the union, and would exercise that power, 
rather than be dissolved they decided to build a new 
workhouse. I was very unwilling that the board should 
accept that decision, because I thought, and I still think, it 
would have been much better that the union should be 
dissolved and apportioned between the Wiltshire and the 
Hampshire unions adjoining. However, the influence 
brought to bear upon the Board was so strong, and the 
local feeling was so strong, that the Board could not resist 
it, and had to consent to the continuance of the Fording- 
bridge Union : the Fordingbridge Union built a new work- 
house. The boundaries, I am happy to say, havesince been 
adjusted, because, after the Boundary Commission and 
the passing of the Local Government Act, Wiltshire gave 


up the Wiltshire parishes and they were put into Hamp- 


shire. The Wiltshire parishes were attached to the Hamp- 
shire portion of the Fordingbridge Union, so it is now a 
Hampshire union. The boundaries were made coterminous 
by the transfer of the Wiltshire parishes to Hampshire, 
but the Ringwood bad workhouse still remains. 


8859. Speaking generally, are not the areas now too 
small to. permit of the development of, or a thorough, 
classification ?—Then you get to the question of distance, 
which is a question upon which I hesitate very much 
indeed. I think it is extremely cruel to remove the old 
people a long way away from their surroundings and from 
their own homes. The unions were formed from 1826 
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downwards with very little regard to considerations which , 


we should take into account now-a-days, but they were, 
to a very great extent, formed to be convenient for the 
people comprised within the unions. Itis astonishing how 
much communication does now go on between the work- 
houses and the homes and relations of the péople who are in 
the workhouses. The suggestion of increasing areas very 
largely, and having separate workhouses for classification 
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Mr. Baldwyn within one large area, to my mind would be very cruel in 


Fleming. 


its working, because it would practically remove all the 
inmates of these institutions from their own surroundings. 


9 April, 1906. T¢ would, I think, raise a very legitimate grievance against 


Imbeciles in 
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the application of what is popularly known as the work- 
house test. 


8860. It would make the workhouse test in your 
judgment more difficult of imposition ?—Certainly ; it 
would cut the people entirely off from their own surround- 
ings and associations. If you look at the present 
position, you have a workhouse more or less in the centre 
of the district it serves: you have the guardians of each 
parish coming constantly to the workhouse: you have the 
chaplain of the workhouse, whois probably a clergyman, 
serving one of the parishes in the district, coming to the 
workhouse: you have the medical officers from the 
different districts brought from time to time to the work- 
house ; you have the carriers from all the parishes coming 
to the centre; you have the clergy from the different 
parishes coming to the centre upon various occasions ; 
you have the farmers coming into market ; you have all 
sorts of communication from almost every area within 
the union constantly brought into the immediate proxi- 
mity of the workhouse, and by that means the inmates are 
kept intimately acquainted with everything that is going 
on in their own homes and their own surroundings, and 
they are constantly visited by the people they know. 
That is possible by the present ordinary arrangement of 
the unions. If you make your area a very large one and 
remove the people so many miles from their own homes 
all that is put an end to at once ; and you cut the people 
off from their own associations, their own friends, and 
their own homes, and from all that they have been 
accustomed to and which makes life dear to them. I 
think that would be a real hardship. 


8861. Have any of your rural unions combined for one 
particular purpose, such, for instance, as an institution 
for imbeciles ?—No. 


8862. You would not have the same objection to 

a combination of that kind ?—That again is not an easy 

question to answer off-hand. There are a great many 

imbeciles who are classed as imbeciles, who are not 

epileptics, who are perfectly harmless and extremely 

useful in the workhouse. When Mr. Long was President 

of the Local Government Board, I drew up a memorandum 

of the imbeciles in the Warminster Union which showed 

that the imbeciles in the workhouse were almost all of them 

perfectly harmless, extremely useful, and very happy. 

I went into the history of each one, and it seemed to 
me that to remove them from their surroundings there 
would have been very undesirable. One of them was 
very keen about hunting, and was allowed out whenever 
the hounds were near. It was astonishing how he could 
keep up with them across country. One of the others 

“used torun messages anderrands. They were quite trust- 
worthy and perfectly harmless, but as they were de- 
“fective in intellect they were counted as imbeciles and 
could be detained in the workhouse. I think it very hard 
on those people to take them out of their surroundings 
and put them in an institution where they would have 
no companions but people who were similarly afflicted 


“Advisability3 with themselves. With reference to the question of boun- 


“of a Union 
‘beingen‘irely where various authorities have the exercise of powers. I 


daries, | am anxious that they should be made coterminous 


‘in one county think it is most important that unions and counties 
-or borough. 


should be made coterminous, and indeed in my own 
district it has very nearly been accomplished. Farnham 
Union is an exception. It has cne parish, Aldershot, in 
Hampshire. There is now a proposal before the Local 
Government for the removal of Aldershot from the 
‘Farnham Union. In Dorsetshire, where Lyme Regis 
is situated, I was very anxious to get the county 
boundaries altered, because it would be difficult 
to bring Lyme Regis into a Dorsetshire Union. 
‘However, the Lyme Regis people wished to remain 
ain the County of Dorset and in the Axminster 
Union in Devonshire. It did not interfere with my 
unions, because my chief object was that none of my 
unions should overlap county boundaries. I should have 
been glad to have got the union and county boundaries 
coterminous there, but I was not able to do it. The 
|Lyme Regis Union was not in my district. On the 
palettes and Berkshire side theye is the Hunger- 
ford Union, which also is not in my district, it 
{ranks as a Berkshire union—that has some parishes 
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in Wiltshire that we were not able to deal with 

as regards Poor Law, although they were dealt with 

as regards the rural district council. The Wiltshire 

parishes were made one council and the Berkshire 

parishes another. The only other union where I was 

unable to do it was the Malmesbury Union; and when 

I say I, I am only saying it in order to describe what 

was-being done, the credit is not due to me, it was really 

due to the Wiltshire authorities and to the way in which 

the Local Government Board worked the powers which 

were given to them. I happened to be the agent who 

carried the matter out, or rather, held the inquiries 

on which it was carried out. In that part of Wiltshire 

there are one or two parishes which are not in the 

Malmesbury Union; if I could have got those into the 

Malmesbury Union as I was anxious to do last year 

the union and the county boundaries there would have 

been coterminous. Except those places, the only real 

difficulty I have is with the borough of Southampton 

and the Poor Law Incorporation of Southampton. 

Southampton is under a local Act, and therefore the 

Local Government Board have not a free hand to dea! Boundary 

with it as they could if it were under the ordinary Hadar hate 

Poor Law. The borough of Southampton and the ~?%t#™mpte 

Southampton Incorporation used to be very nearly 

coterminous, and indeed when I first had to do with 

Southampton the Mayor was ex officio Chairman of the 

Incorporation as well as of the Corporation of South- 

ampton. The Corporation area was afterwards ex- 

tended, but the Incorporation area, that is the Poor 

Law area, was not extended at the time the Bor- 

ough area was extended, and there being a local 

Act in force, the Local Government Board have not 

power to deal with it satisfactorily until the local Act 

is repealed. In the last session of Parliament the 

Local Government Board issued a Provisional Order 

for the repeal of the local Act. It was opposed in Parlia- 

ment, and the House of: Commons Committee, to which 

it was referred, put in a clause which the Local Govern- 

ment Board was unable to accept, therefore it was not 

carried through, but at the present moment the stat 

of affairs in Southampton is, I think, most detrimenta 

to the Poor Law service and indeed to the public in- 

terests altogether, because Southampton has by far 

the highest poor rate in my district. The poor rate is 

3s. in the £ in Southampton. Under present conditions 

Southampton, as far as Poor Law matters are concerned, 

has no possibility of relief, because, for the present, there 

can be no increase of rateable value. The whole area is 

already built over, and the tendency will be rather to de- 

crease than to increase in value, because the higher class 

of inhabitants is gradually leaving Southampton for the 

suburbs, and their houses are being divided into small 

tenements. Unless there be power to deal with that and 

the adjoining area by the extension of the Poor Law area 

of Southampton to that of the borough, it is extremely 

difficult to see how anything like an equitable result caz 

be arrived at. That matter is now before the Local Govern- 

ment Board and how it will be settled, of course I am 

not prepared, at this moment, to say. It is a very 

striking instance of the inconvenience of having 

authorities without coterminous boundaries. If those 

boundaries were coterminous you could consolidate 

the collection of the poor rate immediately. Now you 

cannot. It was done at Portsmouth where all the 

authorities worked in harmony. The borough was 

extended, the Poor Law area was extended with the 

borough, and the consolidation of the rates has been 

effected. The whole has been put into one civil parish 

and all the rates are collected at the same time. That 

is a great convenience and saving. . 
8863. The position at Southampton has been that Conditions 

the poor population are moving into the old town and the 1n ¥ 

better-to-do are moving outside ?—Yes, and the outside, Southampto 

although it is in the Borough, is not within the Poor Law . 

area. There is the additional hardship that the guardians *. 

have built a most excellent infirmary in what is called 

the added area, which is in the Borough, but not in their 

own Poor Law area, and they have to pay rates to another 

union for their own building, and although their building 4 

is there, it cannot serve the population which surrounds 

it and which has to go to the South Stoneham work- 

house five or six miles off. Then there is the further ; 

difficulty, that whilst this matter is pending both the t 

Southampton and South Stoneham workhouse accommo- 

dation is quite inadequate, and, until it is decided in 


| 
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what jurisdiction the area is to be, of course the question 
of building must remain over. 


8864. Paragraphs 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 of your memor- 


Encourage- 

ment of andum refer to the changes which have taken place in 
able-bodied pauperism since 1834, and to the trend of more recent 
pauperism legislation. You point out that the Report of 1834 had 


Saeed oa to deal with the aggressive able-bodied pauper, and 
a Ta- now the normal problem is how best to provide for the 
j helpless sick and the aged. Further on, you point out 
that destitution has now ceased to be the only ground 
of claim. From these paragraphs I rather infer that 
you are afraid, unless care is taken, that the able-bodied 
pauper may be reinstated. Am I right in that ?— 
Yes; to a certain extent I am certainly afraid of it. 


Possibility of _ 8865. The trend of recent legislation and the pressure 
reducing brought on the Local Government Board has encouraged 
pauperism by.or induced boards of guardians to depart from the 
expert ad- stricter methods of administration which in the earlier 
ministration. part of your experience prevailed?—Certainly. I have 
no doubt whatever in my own mind that an enormous 
amount of the pauperism and the expenditure is abso- 
lutely unnecessary, and ought not to be. I would say 
without hesitation that if the Local Government Board 
and a staff of its experts could administer the Poor Law, 
within three years you would have the pauperism re- 
duced by one half, and in twenty years you would have 

it almost wiped out of the country. It has been done in 
many unions in almost every conceivable variety of 
position. When I was first attached to the Poor Law 

¢ Board, Atcham was in my district. I was in Shropshire 
Atcha, at that time and at Atcham Sir Baldwyn Leighton prac- 
Brixworth, tically reduced pauperism to nil, and that was put to 
Bradfield, &e. the terrible test of having Shrewsbury attached to it. 
Shrewsbury was one of the worst administered unions 

in that part of the country, and they said Shrewsbury 


Examples 0 


would drag down Atcham to the Shrewsbury level. Not 
a bit. Atcham dragged up Shrewsbury, and the 
result of the union, after a few years, was that 


the Atcham policy prevailed. Then take other unions. 
Take what Mr. Pell did at Brixworth and what 
Mr. Bland Garland did at Bradfield. Take Bradford, 
take Manchester, take Whitechapel, take Fulham, and 
you see practically the same results everywhere. If that 
policy were universally applied, you would gradually 
get the same result universally. I am confident, myself, 
after a very careful and a very long study of the subject 
that an enormous amount of the pauperism which now 
exists is absolutely unnecessary and thoroughly mis- 
chievous, and if you could only get a uniform adminis- 
tration on sound lines, the majority of the pauperism 
of the country would disappear. See what foreign 
writers say. You will find much the same idea if you 
read Aschrott’s book. Monsieur Thiers, I remember, 
described pauperism as ‘‘la plaie la plus dévorante de 
V Angleterre,” the eating ulcer of England. Monsieur 
Chevalier in his book shows how the Poor Law practi- 
cally leaves matters as it finds them; simply keeps 
things going and does not apply a remedy, because 
the good theory of the Poor Law is defeated by the bad 
administration. If you could get an even and steady 
administration over the country, there is no reason 
whatever why England should be as largely pauperised 


as it is. It is only fair to say that the pauperism and 
Average the expenditure are enormously exaggerated in the 
Be cn. bin Public mind. The average pauperism for my district 
the district, 18 Under 3 per cent., and the average cost of the poor 
for the whole of the district is only 1s. 5d. in the £ 
for the year. Nobody can say that less than 3 per 
cent. on the population is a terrible percentage of pau- 
perism, or that an expenditure of 1s. 5d. in the £ on 
the rateable value (and that includes lunatics in asylums 
Disadvan- and every item of Poor Law expenditure) is a very 


tages of other onerous burden; but the fact is that all sorts of rates 

than Poor are called poor rates which are not poor rates at all. 

"oe “3 eam All the other items are levied as poor rates so there is a 

defrayell out popular fallacy that the burden of the Poor Law is very 

of Poor Rate. excessive. In my district that is not so. At the same 

time it is terrible that you should have such a 

heavy item as the aggregate comes to, but the largest 

é * + item of all is the item of outdoor relief. The out relief in 

Difficulty of my district during the year enced Lady Day, 1905, cost 
ascertaining more than £150,000. 


the irreduci- 
ble minimum 8866. Do you hold the theory that there is an irreducible 


of pauperism. minimum of helpless population entirely impotent to 


o 


_In those cases 14s. was offered. 
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maintain themselves. If you hold that view, have you Mr, Baldwyn 
ever made a calculation of what percentage of the popula- leming. 
tion is the irreducible minimum ?—Itis extremely difficult, 
because you have no data to go upon. My point of view 
assumes that a large proportion of the paupers who are 
now paupers ought not to be paupers, and would not be 
paupers if the law was properly administered. 


8867. Although unable to maintain themselves, their Inadequate 
friends or relatives would come forward and assist them ? relicf and 
—Yes, but many would maintain themselves, and there een oe of 
are endless means which we know nothing about which Me Nik ors 
the people have. As the law is at present administered, or 
the guardians are on the horns ofa dilemma, either the 
relief is not wanted, or it is utterly inadequate. They 
give 2s. 6d., and I contend that nobody can live on 2s. 6d. 
in anything like ordinary comfort, yet you see these people 
come in dozens, get 2s. 6d., and take it gladly: very 
often it is Is. 6d., and sometimes as low as Is. a week. 

Hither it is not wanted, or it is utterly inadequate. If 
it is not wanted, they ought not to have it, ifitis wanted 
they ought to have a great deal more, and the fact that 
they come and take it gladly, shows that they have 
means which people know nothing about. You there come 
to the great difference hetween wages and income., The wages no 
popular idea is that the income of the working man is his true criterion 
wage. Asamatter of factitisnot. There are endless means of affluence. 
by which the wages are added to, and which form sources 
of income quite independent of wages. I dare say some 
of you may remember Richard Jeffries’ famous letter 
to The Times, in November, 1872. He wrote about the 
agricultural labourer, and he quoted a case there in which 
the rent of the cottage was paid by one fruit tree. There 
are endless means by which a thrifty housewife can help 
to provide for herself and her family, or by which 
members of the family, and the children, can add to the 
income, such as keeping poultry, bee-keeping, goat-keep- 
ing, frvit, vegetables, salads ; there are endless things. It 
all depends on the place and the particular cottage. - All 
the cottagers round a place like Bournemouth can make 
money in that sort of way. Merely hot water for tea will 
bring in a considerable income in a neighbourhood like 
Margate and Pegwell Bay. Those are things that people 
do not think of. They are too apt to take wages as 
income, and they unfortunately often take the standard 
wage for that instead of the average wage. I do not 
want to mention names in this case; but when Joseph 
Arch went into Dorsetshire and told the labourers they 
were down-trodden hinds, and that they were working 
for 8s. a week, two employers of labour, within my 
own knowledge, offered the men 14s. a week if they would 
give up their perquisites. In Dorsetshire a great deal 
is given in perquisites, in addition to part payment in 
money. The cottage is given, and almost every 
employer of labour has his own particular perquisites. 
In one case they took it 
and in a month they applied to go back to the old system ; 
in the other case it was refused. 


8868. (Mr. Booth.) Do you mean 14s. instead of the 
wage ?—Instead of the 8s., which was stated to be the 
wage, they were offered 14s. a week. In one case they 
took it and within a month they asked to go back to the 
old system, and in the other case they refused. That was 
agreat many years ago now, I suppose it is twenty years 
ago. I only mention that to show the difference between 
the nominal standing wage and the income. 


8869. (Chairman.) Where boards of guardians give small 
sums of weekly relief, such as 2s. 6d. which you mentioned, 
have they not generally some scale of what they consider 
a minimum on which people can live, and do they not 
give them 2s. 6d. to bring the income, from every avail- 
able source, of the person so helped up to this minimum ? 
—I constantly ask the question of the relieving officers, 
‘“‘ What income has this man got ?”’ when he has had the 
2s. 6d., and the answer frequently is, ‘ Nothing that I 
know of,” and yet they give the 2s. 6d. Some few years 
ago I got out the scale of relief for every union in my 
district ; they all had scales more or less ; some were 
written scales; some were a sort of agreed-upon scale ; but 
I do not think in any case a single man under ordinary 
conditions was higher than 2s. 6d. 

8870. Are you in favour of scales ?—No, certainly not. Dangers of 
Every case ought to be treated on its own merits ; inadequate 
the whole of the facts in the case ought to be thoroughly out-relief. 
ascertained. Then, if relief be given, it should be adequate ; 
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Mr. Baldwyn if it is not needed it should be refused. As a matter of 
Fleming. fact, these half-crowns, eighteenpences and shillings are 
7 given because the facts are not ascertained. They make 
9 April, 1906. orders, in some cases, for as much as thirteen weeks at a 
time. If I had my way, no order should go for more than 
a fortnight, and at the end of the fortnight it should be 
thoroughly re-investigated. If you had a staff of relieving 
officers who would do it, and a board of guardians who 
would do it, you would get the relief in hand, and you 
would know what the necessities were, and those neces- 
sities would be adequately relieved. 








Relief given 
to prevent 
the dispersal 
of labour. 


8871. Under the system you describe, these small 
payments are. mere doles ?—That is so, and you never 
know what is the motive of them. I remember very well, 
when I was in Lancashire, in some time of difficulty, I 
had no doubt, although I could not prove it, that a great 
deal of relief was given simply to keep the hands together 
so that they should not be dispersed—hands belonging 
to certain factories. 


8872. Do you mean to say they were supplementing 
the wages ?—No, it was when they were on strike or not 
working, or there was a lock-out, as the case might be. 
They did not wish them to be dispersed, because, when 
the strike or lock-out was over, they wanted to have them 
there ready to start work again, but in the meantime 
they were on the rates. 


8873. (Mrs. Webb.) That was through the employers’ 
influence ?—Yes. 


Out-relief a 
form of old- 
age pension. 


8874. (Chairman.). The. guardians were the employers, 
as I understand ? — Yes. They did not want. these 
people to be: dispersed, and they gave them relief 
to keep them together. You will find in the agri- 
cultural districts that every old servant of everybody 
in the neighbourhood is practically on out-door relief at 
anything from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. Of course, they ought to 
be pensioned as old servants, not- as paupers.. You 
cannot get at the motive ; you never know why the out- 
door relief is given. You see a most improper case come 
up, and you suggest that there is something wrong in the 
family, either there is drink or immorality, or something 
or another, and it is very undesirable that out-door relief 
should be given; nevertheless it is given. 


8875. In the case of old people, this payment is given, 
and, I suppose, almost admitted to be given, as a sort of 
old-age pension ?—Y is, outdoor relief has become a 
habit of the country in the rural districts, and if you 
could only get the administrators and the recipients out 
of that habit, you would do a very great deal to restore 
proper administration. I have heard cases where the 
Chairman will say: ‘‘ Oh, what have you come for ?” and 
the man will say: ‘ I have come for my allowance.” 
It is a matter of course. 


8876. Under this system in the rural districts, has the 
tendency been for the amount of outdoor relief to rise 
of recent years ?—I do not think so. I think it stands 
at very much the same level as it did when I first had to 
do with attending boards of guardians. I do not 
think any of them have increased their scale, except 
perhaps in the large towns. 


Scale of relief 
stationary. 


8877. The evidence you have given is specially im- 

portant, because you have had a very long experience. 

The witnesses who have come before us have been ex- 

amined on this question of the rise and fall of pauperism, 

and there are two contending theories ; one is that it is 

very largely regulated by administration, and the other 

is that it is the conditions existing, the changed con- 

ditions ina neighbourhood which cause this change in 

the amount of necessity and the change in the amount 

of relief given. I wish to put a concrete case before you. 

Take Southampton.. At page 6 of your figures you deal 

with Southampton, and there are some further figures 

Conditions in relating to. Southampton in the detailed statement which 
Southampton is attached to your memorandum. I see, by the second 
Union. table on page 6, the population of Southampton has in- 
creased from 48,000 to 61,000; the rate of pauperism is 

now, notwithstanding the increase of population, higher 

than it was in 1876, and it is almost the highest, with the 

exception of one union, in the whole of your district. I 

assume that the increase in the shipping facilities and the 
development of the docks has brought g large population 

into Southampton and a population which has an aptitude 

for the casual work that dockyards give. I want to test 


EVIDENCE : 


your theory about strict administration. Assuming you 
had strict administration; what would be the effect in 
Southampton ?—If the Southampton workhouse ac- 
commodation had been equal to the requirements of the 
Poor Law area, the pauperism would be very much lower 
than it is now. The pauperism stands at its present 
figure simply because the workhouse is full, and they are 
obliged to give outdoor relief. 


8878. They cannot apply the test ?—They cannotapply , 
the test at all, and the South Stoneham union is in the 
same position, for the reason I have already stated. 


8879. Then the administration, according to your idea, 
is good in Southampton ?—I should be very sorry that my 
Southampton friends should think that I did not speak 
well of their administration, but, from my point of view, 
their administration leaves a great deal to be desired.’ It is 
only fair to say that they are so handicapped by their 
position that they cannot administer strictly. They cannot 
put people in the workhouse, because they have no room. 


8880. Would the knowledge of that draw people from 
outside, so that people would come to Southampton 
because they knew that out-door relief was more easily 
obtained ?—I doubt that, because they could be removed 
if they had been there under a year. Southampton stands 
in an extremely peculiar position. .There is an enormous 
amount of casual labour at Southampton, and the people 
who form that section of labour are most improvident. 
Nobody can tell at Southampton what labour will be 
required. Three or four ships may come into the docks, 
some of them huge ships, and for a few hours’ work will be 
at fever heat; every hand that they can get. will be 2. a 
employed in discharging the cargo and in putting in the f oat 
goods that are to be taken.on. Ifa good many ships are 
in docks at the same time, every hand will have work, and 
they will be well paid. .The work may go on not only 
during the day but also during the night. Then those 
ships go out, and you may have a lull; you may have a day 
or two when there is hardly anything to do. . The people 
who have earned this money during the time of pressure 
do not keep that money for the time when they will have 
nothing to do, they go and enjoy it at once, and then during 
the slack time they have nothing, and very. likely they will 
have to go to the vagrant ward for their night’s lodging. § _. 


8881. I do not want to put to you any matter outside 
your personal knowledge; but do you know if, when 
Southampton is working at full swing, it can employ 
all the people who apply at the docks, or is there some 
surplus of casual labour ?—They would not employ an 
incompetent man. Lots of people might go to the dock 
to apply for labour who are unfit for it, but when it is in 
full swing I think it would employ all the men who are fit 
to be employed. 


8882. Contrasting Southampton with Portsmouth, Comparison 
which is your other big town, the population there has very of Southamp- 
largely increased in the last twenty years, and the per- ton and 
centage of pauperism has diminished by more than half, Portsmouth. 
I assume that the great difference between the two areas is 
that at Portsmouth the dockyard are the main employers, 
and the employment there is continuous ?—Yes. Of 
course, the Admiralty will not permit Portsmouth to 
become a commercial port except on a very: limited scale. 

Portsmouth Harbour is, practically speaking, entirely in grates 
the hands of the naval authorities.. But then at Ports- re 
mouth they have got their union and their municipaland ©. ©. 
other boundaries in thoroughly satisfactory order, and the 
guardians at Portsmouth are able to administer upon 
proper lines. They have got workhouse accommodation 
which is generally sufficient. There has been pressure this 
last winter, and the guardians are now considering what 


they ought to do to increase their accommodation. They - ser 
have not had to give up. applying the labour test at -» ee 
Portsmouth at any time, as they have practically had to & eae 
do at Southampton. In Portsmouth, the good classes . rae 
of society are also resident in the union; they are not like | J exe 
Southampton, where many of the better class have gone ae 
outside the poor law area. “7 
8883. If Southampton had the same administrative 
advantages that Portsmouth has, by the extension of the 
area, you think there would be a decrease of the pauper- @ 
ism ?—Certainly. Ds 
8884, Going on with your Memorandum, there are two : > gaat 
suggestions you make, one in paragraph 17, and one in we 
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Suggestion paragraph 18. Let us take the-first.. You suggest that the workhouses of my district there are four wards at Mr. Baldwyn 





. li boards of guardians are rather unnecessarily hampered least which, from my point of view, are in considerable Fleming. 
Se td hay e as regards small details ?—I think so... | danger. They are the end wards, on the first and second 9 Avril 1906 
reater 8885. Have they to apply through you, or do they apply floors, of the two opposite wings of the workhouse. Land 


Those wards are approached by staircases with no alter- 
native exists at the other end. If those staircases get Provision of 
blocked by smoke, which would be inevitable if the fire escapes in 
house caught fire, the inmates of the end wards could Workhouses. 
have no escape. I wanted the guardians to put up an 


reedom as to direct to the Local Government Board ?—Direct to the 
details. Local Government Board. 

8886. That entails some correspondence, I suppose ?— 

A considerable amount of correspondence. For instance, 


if an anzsthetic has to be administered in the workhouse, 
they have to apply to the Local Government Board for 
permission to pay the fee of the anesthetist. It is given 
as an extra gratuity to the medical officer. That seems a 
very roundabout way and is very unnecessary 


8887. Has an application.to be, made every. time ?— 
Yes, every time an anesthetic is administered. 


8888. (Sir Samuel Provis.) It does not often happen ?— 
I think there are a good many applications in the course of 
a year for gratuities to the medical officers. 


8889. In a particular union ?+-It is in the towns that i 
would‘happen; not inthe country: + . we ; 


“8890. (Chairman.) You would: be disposed rather to 
relax the restrictions ?—~Yes, -on all those small points, 
subscriptions «to hospitals, and matters of that kind. 
‘There is a little difficulty, perhaps, about subscriptions. 
I am quite in favour of subscriptions to» County Hos- 
pitals. There are, however, some philanthropic societies, 
no doubt doing admirable work, which» are endea- 
vouring, all over the country, to get subscriptions from 
boards of guardians, and I-do not think it is advisable 
that any philanthropic society should be subsidised at the 
expense of the rates, so possibly the Local-Government 
Board ‘ought to contain a controlling influence upon that 
point. 


8891. I see amongst other items there is: ‘' Addresses 
to distinguished. persons’’ ?—There have been two or 
three very irritating instances of that.. I have known.one 
or two.in.my own experience.in which Royal people have 
paid visits to localities, and illuminated addresses .have 
been presented to them, and then. it. has gone before the 
auditor,.and the auditor has surcharged... It. takes all the 
grace out of a thing, when an incident.of. that sort happens. 
It is a very small matter, and _is really a.very. unimportant 
detail, but it is.a very irritating one. 


-details'?—-Yes, there are, 


external staircase, and the~ Local Government Board 
sent down the architect with me to see whether my 
suggestion was a proper one, and our report went to the 
guardians afterwards, saying that it could be done at a 
very moderate cost—I think £60 was all the cost—but 
still the, guardians declined. to do it.. Those wards 
remain unprotected. It would be absurd for the Local 
Government Board to apply to the Court for a man- 
damus to compel the guardians to open a window and put 
up a staircase. 


. 8895. (Chairman.) You think if the Local Government 
Board had power to order such things to be done, such a 
power would not. be unpopular, because the fact that it 
existed would induce the guardians. to do; what was 
necessary without compulsion ?—I think so. 


8896. Then you come to a matter-of some: little im- Multiplicity 


portance, and that-is the workhouse book-keeping. Are ° 
there great. complaints about the. number. of-figures and 
To my mind it is extremely 
involved, anda great, deal of it. is: unnecessary. .[.object 


‘to it strongly, because: it: really; does not produce the 


result which: you) desire... It is impossible, in adminis- 


tering:a House,: to, work.down your: results-to a quarter of 


an ounce. Nobody could do it in his own establishment. 
These books do it, but it is mere paper work. 


-.8897. Are the accounts obliged to be kept in the same 
form always ?—They are obliged to be kept in the same 
form. .The order of accounts states the different books 
that. are to be kept by the officers in charge of them. 
In.a large workhouse I. admit it would be very difficult 
not.to..have a comparatively close. system of book- 
keeping, but.in the smaller country workhouses I think 
that. it. would be comparatively easy to work them 
more.as. a, private establishment is worked, just with 
sufficient vouchers to show what was brought in and what 
was consumed, but. without requiring the endless repeti- 


Insufficient ~~ 8892. Going to-the next paragraph, you would like the ~ =. : , 
wer of Board to*have more power in enforcing work which-in oe ne peepee epee POW, sent to make 
cal their opinion is indispensable ?—Yes, there are: two points and tm ahi h ge mate ich they are obliged to keep 
Government have been very present to my'mind within the last two or | 2” present, to Lhe. audivor, 
pone, “9 three years.’ One is as to children’s teeth, and the ofher ~--.8898. There are a great many returns they have to 
Attendance 19 eScape in case*of fire. It is astonishing how-difficult.it make in order to comply with Acts of Parliament, ?—Yes, 
on Poor Law is, in country districts, to get guardians to realise how _ but, those chiefly come upon the clerks. I do not think . 


children. 


important it is to have children’s teeth attended to. I 
was at a meeting of a board of guardians a few months 
ago, in which there was.a-very animated debate which 
lasted half an hour, whether one poor boy, who had-a 
swollen face, whom the doctor recommended should be 
sent to the dentist, shouldbe allowed to-go, and-after this 
‘long debate it was decided, on the casting vote of the 


those are so onerous, It is the day by day work which 
the workhouse master has to perform which takes him 


-off from work which he might be much more usefully 


doing. As a matter of fact, the medical officers do not 
keep their books. It is a standing grievance that you 
cannot get the medical men to do it.. .They have not time 
to do it, and they do not do it. 


house books 
and returns. 


8899. Now we come to the question of settlement and Possibility of 
removal. Your opinion inclines to the repeal of settle- repealing 
ment, but it would be impossible to attempt to repeal Law of Settle- 
settlement unless you had something like a uniform system ™ent. 


Chairman, that he should not be allowed to goto the 
“dentist: * °° ~~ 

_ -8893.. And he had toothache all the time ?—The poor 
boy was there with a swollen face. , A thing of that. kind 


is, to my mind, monstrous... But the teeth question is a 
very large question,.and the future of the children depends 
very largely upon both their first teeth and. their second 
teeth. - People do not realise how important it.is that the 
teeth should be properly attended to. . I have over and 
over again asked guardians to let a dentist..come and 
examine the children’s teeth and see what required.doing, 
and they have declined to.do it... Farmer Giles will get up 
and say: “Lor, I have never been toa dentist. in my 
life ; why should pauper children go to a dentist ?”’..In 
the little matter of tooth brushes they say they do not 
want petting up with tooth brushes, .. , 


8894. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is it your idea that 
there should be a dentist appointed to’-each work- 
house ; that he should be one of the members of the staff ?— 
I should like to see that. I do not say in every rural 
district you ought to appoint:a dentist, but there ought to 
be provision for children who require a dentist’s attention 
being sent to the dentist. If the guardians would do it, 
the thing could be done, but some guardians will not do it. 
Another question is as to escape in case of fire. In one of 


‘do you do..now ? 


of administration all over, would it not ?—I think that 


the repeal of settlement would, to a very great extent, 


bring about uniformity of administration. If a house 
were too good, and they all flocked there, it might have 
to lower its standard. 


8900, It seems to me there would be a difficulty in a 
big place if you once lowered the standard ?—It would 
not have the effect: of, lowering: the standard... But what 
A person has only to remain. one 
year in-a place and settlement is,at an.end for all 
practical purposes.. You have reduced it to one year, 
and then irremovability. What is the good of keeping 
that ? It gives all the trouble and all the annoyance 
and all the expense of working the law of settlement 


and removal, without any corresponding advantage. 


8901. Take a seaport town, like Southampton. . Would 
you not have a considerable number of people belonging 
to other parishes chargeable on the parish if you abolished 
the law of settlement ?—If the principle of a thing is 


right, I do not think it ought to be questioned because 


it may be worked inconveniently in one place. The great 
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ment or removal—or it used to be the great difficulty 
when I was in the North—was what was known as the 
Trish question. It was said that in times of difficulty you 
would have Irish paupers shipped over in thousands to 
Liverpool and Glasgow. I know when I had Liverpool 
in my district it was not an uncommon thing that people 
applied for relief the very day after they had been there 
a year ; but I would unhesitatingly abolish the whole law 
of settlement and removal. It is quite an anomaly and 
quite out of date. It is a very small residum of feudal 
times, which is not wanted now. I do not see what harm 
would be done ; it would save a great deal of expense and 
a great deal of friction and a great deal of trouble. I 
think where persons fall destitute, there they ought to be 
relieved. 


8902. Let me put a case which I was going to suggest 
where the administration, for various reasens (I need not 
go into them) becomes lax in a populous district, and 
people flock there and the place becomes pauperised, or 


at any rate the proportion of pauperism largely increases ; 


you say it would remedy itself, but it is not very easy, if 
the place has once become pauperised ?—I do not think 
the effect will be to pauperise them. They have only to 
stay there a year now, and they cannot be removed. 


8903. You think that the check of a year does not 
compensate for all the disadvantages which ensues ?— 
No, I do not see any advantage in it. I see great disad- 
vantages, and I do not see any advantage. They say it 
may be the right of a person to be sent back to his own 
parish. If he wants to go back to his own parish, he can 
go back, and when he gets there he will have the right 
to relief there. 


£904. I pass on now to paragraph 23. You are in- 
clined to suggest that there should be greater power given 
of compulsory removal to the workhouse ?—Yes. 


8905. That applies to more than one class of case, does it 
not ?—Yes, there are very few cases, I think, in which it 
would be necessary to exercise it, but you do nowadays 
come across old sick cases, bed-ridden cases, which cannot 
possibly be properly looked after in theirown homes. Even 
if you had put an expensive nurse in charge of them and 
given them all the appliances, owing to the construction 
of the cottage, the family living in the cottage, and 
other details, a case that really requires constant 
skilled nursing cannot have it under the conditions exist- 
ing ; andit would be much better for everybody that there 
should be power to remove that case to the workhouse 
infirmary, where it can be properly attended to, than that 
it should run on in misery on outdoor relief. 


8906. There is also the case of old people living under 
most insanitary conditions ?—Certainly. 


8907. There is no power to remove them ?—No, there 
is no power to remove anybody against their will now, 
unless they are certified imbeciles or insane. There is a 
further difficulty with regard to those old bed-ridden cases : 
that you never know that the relief ordered for them 
reaches them. Yousee a medical order for 2 lbs. of beef, 
which is supposed to make beef tea for a week. I have 
known cases in which those tickets have been collected 
and presented to a butcher when they come 7 or 8 lbs., in 
order that a joint may be obtained. J remember a butcher 
sending to a board of guardians to know whether he was 
bound to receive three or four 2 lbs. tickets as an order for a 
leg of mutton. And even when you put the 2 lbs. of beef 
into the house, what is the result ? Ifthey make beef tea 
of it, which not one cottager in a thousand knows how to 
do—it is most difficult to get good beef tea, and after all 
it is only a stimulant and not a food when you do make it 
—but supposing you do make it, or get it made, it will 
not last for a week; it is bad long before the end of the 
week. It means, with regard to many of those 2 lbs. of 
meat, that the family have one meat dinner. 


8908. You would also wish to increase the power of 
detention in workhouses ?—Yes, with regard to certain 
classes of cases—young girls who are sure to come to grief 
if they go outside. I think itis a pity there is no power to 
detain them without classing them as insane. 


8909. Your opinion rather corroborates the evidence 
which has been given by some other inspectors, that a 
considerable portion of the illegitimate children. are chil- 
dren of girls who are feeble-minded ?—#ven without being 
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feeble-minded, there are certain girls who are deficient, 
and also those who have instincts which it is not desirable 
they should be allowed to indulge. Itis very much better, 
if the doctor or the guardians think they should be kept 
there, that there should be power of detention. I do not 
say I would give it absolutely ; I would give power to 
appeal to the magistrate, so as to protect the liberty of 
the subject, but 1 think the guardians ought to have power 
of compulsory detention in cases which clearly ought not 
to go outside. Venereal cases is another instance. I 
believe it was always intended that the guardians should 
have the power with regard to venereal cases, but the law 
officer advised the Poor Law board many years ago that it 
did not apply to those cases. My own belief is that when 
Lord Devon’s clause was passed, that was one of the very 
cases it was intended to apply to. 


8910. With regard to nursing and midwifery, you note Attitude of 
the great improvement that has taken place in the train- Midwives 
ing and in the class of nurse now at work in the infirmaries Board @-%=: 
and workhouses ; but they are not, I see, recognised as ill Poo 
midwives by the Central Midwives Board ?—Since I I hid 


wrote that paragraph the position has been somewhat + 
modified, because a deputation from the Central Midwives se 
Board has been received at Whitehall, and they say that 
where the medical officer is one of their approved teachers. 
candidates can be presented. I did not know that, and I 
do not think the Local Government Board knew it, at the 
time I wrote that paragraph; but the position is prac- 
ticallyias stated in that paragraph. Before the Midwives 
Act was passed, any Poor Law nurse who had attended 
the requisite number of cases, and could pass the examina- 
tion, could obtain her qualification in midwifery from the 
London Obstetrical Society, but the Midwives Board has 
passed a resolution, which was not approved by the Privy 
Council—it did not go before the Privy Council; it is a 
resolution of their own—that they will not accept candi- 
dates from Poor Law institutions ‘unless they have 
seventy-five cases a year, and then not unless they are 
recognised by them as training schools. The result of 
that is that it prevents a large proportion of the Poor Law 
nurses from being able to go up and present themselves 
for examination. I am quite unable to see what the 
advantage of the resolution can be. I may say I have 
been in correspondence about it with Miss Wilson, who is 
a member of the Midwives Board, and I can see no reason 
whatever for such aresolution. If the nurse has attended 
the number of cases which they prescribe, and has a 
certificate to that effect from a qualified authority, and 
if she be able to pass the examination, one does not see 
how it can matter whether the cases she attended happened 
in a house which had seventy-five cases in the course of 
the year or twenty-five cases in the course of the year. 
She only has to be present at twenty. If she has been 
present at twenty, what can it matter that there were fifty 
others in the establishment during the year? If she has 
had the experience which is required, and can pass the 
examination, so far as she is concerned, one cannot see why 
any difficulty should be created. There is the further reason 
why Poor Law nurses should be admitted, that they are 
generally better trained than a candidate who has only gone 
through a midwifery course. The Central Midwives Board 
admit candidates who only go through a three months’ 
midwifery course. The Poor Law nurses have generally 
gone through three years full training as nurses, so that 
they are very much more valuable as midwives than a mid- 
wife who has merely gone through a three months’ mid- 
wifery course. I mention that matter in my précis 
as an instance in which a great detriment has been done 
to the Poor Law service without the Poor Law authorities. 
having any opportunity of objecting before-hand. Many 
of the probationers have undertaken to remain three 
years for their training with the idea that they would be 
able to go up for their midwifery course; but, by the 
resolution of the Central Midwives Board, they are pre- 
vented from doing so. It is a very serious hardship looking 
at the fact that they say, on one hand, there will be a. 
very great dearth of midwives, and that they are sending 
lecturers about the country endeavouring to persuade 
everyone they can to get midwives into good training, and 
on the other hand they refuse a supply of admirable 
midwives and will not allow them to present themselves. 
for examination. 


8911. Is the board entirely composed of medical men ? 
—I cannot remember off-hand what the composition of . 
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the board is. There are two ladies, and there are some 
representatives of the College: of Physicians. I think 
Dr. Downes would be able to give you that informa- 
tion. : canes 


8912. The Local Government Board is not medically 
or administratively represented ?—No. 


8913. Coming to the concluding paragraphs of your 
memorandum, in paragraphs 23, 29 and 30 you point out 
tnat the cost of in-relief must necessarily rise as the pro- 
vision for the sick and the aged is more costly than the 
maintenance of the class of people who previously were in 
workhouses. Does not that rather point to the fact that 
more of the sick and aged come to the workhouse now, 
when ill, or when becoming decrepit from o!d-age, than 
before ?—I think it shows very much the great improve- 
ment in the nursing. Now that the nursing is really effi- 


_ cient, the doctors can do things in the Poor Law institutions 


which they could not do before, and, therefore, they try 
to get the cases in so that they can be properly looked to. 
When there were not the means of properly attending to 
them in the Poor Law establishments, there was no use 
getting them there, but now that they have skilled nurses 
and all the necessary applicnces, they do get them there. 


8914. Therefore, that is a cost the growth of which one 
must contemplate ?—To some extent. That has the 
further influence that the poor people themselves learn 
how well they are done by in the infirmaries, and, there- 
fore, they have much less reluctance to go there. 


8915. They perhaps draw in a class which previousiy 
did not go to the workhouse ?—The class who previously 
received outdoor relief and who were miserable. But there 
is no doubt that in the old days, the days of pauper nurses, 
there was a thing which was most extremely difficult to 
catch hold of or prove—there used to be a great deal of 
bribery. If a patient wanted to be well looked after by 
pauper nurses, if he or she had a friend who could go in and 
just slip 1s. or 6d. into the pauper nurse’s hand, the case 
received attention. If there was nobody to do any good 
office of that kind for a case, the case was not looked after 
as it should have been looked after. No doubt there was 
a good deal of that done. Now that we have got skilled 
trained nurses, the thing is out of the question. There is 
nothing of the sort, and the very poorest and the 
most desolate of the patients are just as well looked after 
as the ones who have relatives or people interested in 
them. 


8916. You have a good opinion of the workhouse officers. 
In your judgment, they do their work well ?—I think 
admirably. 


8917. The part of the Poor Law administration which 
you think wants strengthening is the relieving offcer ?— 


Yes. 


8918. Do relieving officers, as a rule, discharge other 
work besides that of relieving officers ?—Not to the same 
extent that they used to do. At one time a great many 
of the relieving officers were holding the post of inspector 
of nuisances. That has, almost everywhere, I think, 
been stopped. I do not think at the present moment 
there is a single case in my district. There were many of 
those cases, and that interfered very much with their 
doing their duties. They have a great many duties now 
which I should be very glad to see taken away trom them. 
For instance, with regard to lunatics, relieving officers 
are constantly called upon to remove lunatics to asylums, 
perhaps a considerable distance from their own districts. 
It is quite open to guardians to make other arrangements, 
but the duty is, under the Lunacy Acts, upon the reliev- 
ing officer to see that the thing is done. Another matter 
on which relieving officers are constantly sent out of their 
district is to look after settlement and removal] cases. 


8919. They also have to deal with vaccination ?—Some 
of them are vaccination officers. That again I object to. 
I should like to see vaccination taken away from the 
guardians altogether. It is not a relief business, it ought 
to be put under the sanitary work and not under the 
guardians’ work. 

8920. Is the remuneration that relieving officers get 
sufficient to attract desirable and efficient men ?—That is 
a difficult question to answer. In some cases it is fairly 
good ; in some cases I think itis veryinadequate. With 
regard to relieving officers, as with regard to medical 
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Officers, the difficulty is that, whenever there is a vacancy 
you get any amount of qualified candidates who come 
forward, and when [ tell guardians that their relieving 
officers and medical officers are not adequately puid, 
they say: ‘ Well, at all events, we have only to advertis. 
it, and we shall get any amount of candidates who are 
perfectly ready to come forward and do the work on the 
terms we offer. In the face of that, can we, in the proper 
performance of our duty to the ratepryers, offer more 
than what we can get what we want for?” I think a 
great many of the medical officers are very much under- 


paid, and a great many of the relieving officers are too. Return as to 
I have got a Return here of the relieving officers’ districts size, ete., of 
in my union, which [ shall be very happy to put in Relieving 


if you care to haveit. It gives the acreage, the population, 
the number of relieving officers, the number of acres to 
each of the population. Some of them are very scattered 
indeed. In Beaminster there is only one inhabitant to 
every six acres—the acreage of each relieving officer’s 
district, and the population of each relieving officer’s 
district. 


8921. Have you put in the salaries ?—I have not the 
salaries here, but they could be very easily added, if you 
would care to have them. 


8922. We shall be obliged if you will do that ?—I cer- 
tainly will. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XIX (F).) 
8923. Isee you attach very great importance to suffi- 


cient and efficient relieving officers. You look upon it 
as the keystone of effectual outdoor administration ?— 


‘Certainly. It stands to reason that a relieving. officer 


cannot do the work, under present conditions, as I should 
like it done. The relieving officer, as a rule, goes round 
his district once a week. It is known exactly where he 
will be at every hour; he goes at such an hour to such 
a place and at another hour to such another place. And 
then they have what I think is a most objectionable 
system of pay-stations; that is, they have not time 
to go to the homes of all the paupers and see them in 
their own surroundings, and the paupers have to come 
to the pay-stations, and at the pay-stations they pay 
them. A pauper may not go to the pay-station, he may 
send a child to get his relief, and the relieving officer does 
not see him at all. More unexpected visitation, which, 
to my mind, is absolutely necessary to ascertain the real 
conditions of paupers, the relieving officers have no time 
to do. “When you look to the areas they have to cover 
and the number of cases they go to, they simply cannot 
do it. It takes them just their days in the week to get 
round to the various villages they have to go to. I am 
confident myself it would be a most economical thing to 
appoint many more relieving officers, at good salaries, 
and to keep them constantly at work paying unexpected 
visits. It is the only way in which you can ascertain 
the real necessities of the patients, on the one hand, 
and adequvtely relieve them, and, on the other hand, 
in which you can protect the ratepayers from fraud. 


8924. It has been represented to us that pay stations 
under certain conditions are almost a necessity where the 
population is very sparse ?—I do not agree there at all. 
I think the relieving officer ought to be made, especially 
where there are sparse populations, to go to the homes cf 
the recipients of relief and administer the relief in person. 
The only pay stations which appear to me to be at all 
excusable are in the very large towns, where the people 
live very close to the pay station, and it is no hardship 
for them to go. In the sparse districts it is often a very 
grave hardship that the recipients should be required to 
go to the pay stations. They either have to do it at very 
great personal inconvenience, if not personal suffering, or 
if they are personally unable they have to send someone 
else, and then the relieving officer knows still less about 
the case. : 


8925. You would assume, I gather, that even if pay 
stations were abolished, even if it entailed generally all 
over the country an increase of relieving officers, pecuniar- 
ily it would ultimately benefit the ratepayers ?—I think 
so certainly, not only the ratepayers, but the poor people 
themselves, because they would be adequately relieved. 
Of course the relieving officers, as I admit, and asI said in 
my evidence, are in a very difficult position. The ideal 
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prevention than in the relief of destitution. Directly 
his number diminishes very largely, the guardians say, 
this man has nothing to do, he is getting too much pay. 


8926. They look upon it as a matter to be decided not by 
results, not by the reduction, but by the actual number he 
has to deal with ?—Yes, just as in the case of workhouses, 
I constantly hear guardians say, ‘‘ There is nobody in this 
workhouse ; what has this great staff of officers got to 
do?” Asa matter of fact when there are no able-bodied 
people in the workhouse, the work on the officers is very 
much greater than when there are able-bodied people, 
because the able-bodied people can do it ; but when you 
have nothing but aged and infirm and decrepit people in 
the house, the officers have to do all the work. 


8927. In your district are there any superintendent 
relieving officers now ?—At Portsmouth, and to a certain 
extent at Southampton, but not anywhere else. 


8928. Does the system work well in those two districts ? 
—At Southampton I think each relieving officer keeps to 
his own district, but at Portsmouth they have a superin- 
tendent relieving officer. I do not know that he is called 
by that name, but he is an extra relieving officer who 
goes about the other districts and sees that the work is 
properly done, and of course it works admirably. 


8929. (Mr. Booth.) We have been told that the test of 
offering the house does not necessarily or permanently 
increase the number of people who require to be relieved 
in that way. Do you agree with that view ?—Entirely, 
it diminishes it, because the people then learn that they 
must provide for themselves, and they do it. 


8930. Yet it is impossible to offer it unless there is room 
in the house ?—Quite so. 


8931. What margin of workhouse accommodation is 
needed in order to make the offer of the house successful ? 
—I am sorry to say I cannot answer that question, because 
the workhouse is divided into so many departments. I 
got out a return a short time ago of the spare accommo- 
dation in the different departments in Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire, and although the aggregate number of beds 
was very large, when you came to divide them among the 
different departments it was very small. For instance, 
in every workhouse you must have a considerable nufnber 
of beds that you hope never will be occupied. The 
receiving ward must have a certain number of beds ; you 
must have separation wards for cases of skin diseases, and 
other ailments, which you hope will never be occupied ; 
you must have a certain amount of maternity accommo- 
dation, which you hope will very seldom be occupied ; 
and in other departments, you must have means for 
classification, which also you hope will never want to be 
occupied, for cancer and offensive or septic cases ; so you 
must have a very considerable reserve in every workhouse 
in the different departments, but as to saying what the 
average percentage would be, I could not venture to 
express an opinion. 


8932. In the aggregate it would be considerable ?—It 
must be considerable. 


8933. Could that necessary margin possibly be arranged 
by a combination of unions. Would the difficulty that 
you put forward as to distance apply equally, where it was 
really that all that was required was a marginal matter. 
Would it not be possible by a combination amongst a num- 
ber of unions to supply that margin more economically 
than if each union supplied it 7?—I think not. I think 
you must have your margin available in the place where 
the accommodation is required for the union itself. 


8934. It would not do to offer the house, knowing 
you might have to transplant to a neighbouring union 
some of those who accepted the house, rather than 
relief ?—To begin with, under the present law you can- 
not do that without their consent. 


8935. I am not thinking of the present law, but what 
may be possible with regard to a form of extension 
of area ?—I really doubt whether it could be done in 
that way. I think it would prove inconvenient in practice. 
It is a curious thing, that there is a fallacy among the 
people who receive relief that out-door relief is less dis- 
graceful than in-door relief. Of course that is com- 
pletely wrong, and it is very advisable, if possible, that 
the people should be taught that” To my mind in- 
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door relief is more honourable than outdoor relief, 
because the indoor relief man says, “I accept your 
relief, but in return for it I give you the best work 
I can. You put me to work in return for the relief 
I get, and I give you the best work I am capable of giving 
in return for what you give me.” The outdoor relief 
man does nothing of the kind, but takes all he can get 
and does nothing: whatever in return. Looking at it 
as a matter of disgrace, the outdoor man is in a more 
disgraceful position than the indoor man. 


8936. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) You said just now 
that when there were vacancies for relieving officers or 
medical officers there were plenty of qualified applicants ? 
—That referred mainly to medical officers. 


8937 I thought it must do. I want to gather from 
you what you consider the qualifications of a relieving 
officer .. -That is an extremely difficult question to 
answer, but as a matter of fact men are appointed 
relieving officers very often who know absolutely nothing 
about it. A relieving officer, as a rule, has to learn 
his work after he is appointed. It is very difficult to 
get at the motives which move individuals to appoint 
other individuals to certain Poor Law offices, but you 
will sometimes see a man appointed as a relieving officer 
simply because he has failed in everything else—I will 
not say very often—but not infrequently. He may 
have failed as a farmer; he may have failed as a con- 
tractor; he may have failed as a road surveyor; he 
may have failed in any sort of line of business to which 
he has devoted himself, but if he be well known and 
have a quantity of friends, they will find something 
for him. 

8938. He might even have failed as a guardian ? 
—Or he may have succeeded as a guardian. I know 
one relieving officer who was a very successful guardian 
and has made an admirable relieving officer. 


8939. It does occur to you it is almost impossible 
to expect to get, under present conditions, the kind 
of relieving officer that you think is a necessity for-that 
position ?—It is very difficult. 


8940. Have you any suggestion to make as to how 
that could be got over ?—The Poor Law Officers Union 
have an idea that examinations should be held for the 
purpose. 

8941. What is your view of that ?—I know of one 
union in which the officers themselves, I will not say 
as a pastime, but for their own improvement and in- 
formation, do answer examination papers from time 
to time, which are put to them by people who are in- 
terested in their work, and they learn a good deal there- 
by, but whether it would be possible to impose an ex- 
amination for the relieving officership is, I should think, 
a very open question indeed. It is difficult to test a 
man’s capacity for the work by any examination you 
could put him to; certainly a paper examination would 
not do it. A man might be an admirable paper adminis- 
trator, but he might be lazy and self-indulgent, and 
not get over the ground to do his work at all. 


8942. Would you suggest anything like having a 
central station where you might have a certain number 
of probationers ?—-I have no doubt if the Local Govern- 
ment Board had the administration of the relief for the 
whole of the country and the appointment of the officers 
who were to administer it, that very excellent results 
would be obtained, but that is not a practical solution 
of the difficulty. 


8943. Could there be any system devised by means 
ot which certain people who are not qualified, and who 
understood that they were not qualified, could be quali- 
fied. At present there is no qualification at all ?— 
You might impose an age limit, you might do some 
good by that; you might impose a certain amount of 
reading, writing and general information as a qualifica- 
tion, but I do not know that that would help you very 
much. It is very difficult to suggest a qualification 
which would ensure your having the men you want 
for the Poor Law work. 


8944. Yet it is a necessity of the position to have the 
right man ?—Yes, I. should be very glad if there were 
an easier mode of removing people from office, who are 
not satisfactory. It is very difficult now. If you get 
a man not doing his work well, it is practically impossible 
to remove him. ‘s 
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8945. (Mr. Gardiner.) Is that from the point of view 
of the guardians or the Local government Board ?—From 
the point of view of the Local Government Board and 
from the point of view of the guardians also. 


8946. There is no duty on the Local Government 
Board or the local guardians to get rid of an incompetent 
officer ?—The Local Government Board find it very 
difficult at present to get rid of an officer, unless charges 
can be brought against him which can be proved. 
General incompetence is a thing for which it is most 
difficult to get rid of anybody. I should be glad if there 
were power to do it; 1 do not say the power does not 
exist, but in practice it cannot be exercised. If a board 
of guardians passed a resolution that they had lost 
confidence in an officer, 1 should think it a very good 
thing that that officer should be removable by the Local 
Government Board without an official inquiry. Up to 
the present time it is almost invariably held that the 
Local Government Board will not remove an officer 
without an official inquiry. There is nothing so difficult 
of proof at the official inquiry as general incompetence. 


8947. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) With regard to the 
matter of settlement which you rather wished to see 
dealt with, you say there is no check except for one year, 
because there is no removability after a year ?—I do not 
say it is no check, but it is a very slight one. 


8948. One’s experience rather shows the same thing. 
Is not it the fact that people come in generally to urban 
districts when work is plentiful, or something special is 
going on, and they get into work, sometimes for six months 
or a year, then they become irremovable, then the work 
slackens off for some reason or another and they become 
practically paupers very soon ?—Yes, they cannot be 
removed if they have been there a year. 


8949. As a rule they do movein where there is work, 
when they are told there is work in a particular locality ? 
—Probably that would be so. 


8950. Then they just carry on for a year, and after 
the year they are irremovable ?—Yes. 


8951. You lay a good deal of stress on the subject of 
teeth with regard to children and the dentists. As to 
the subject of eyes we have found in London that that 
is a very grave matter ?—In the country districts we do 
not get very much of that. There has been a certain 
amount of trouble in years gone by at Portsmouth and 
Southampton, but in the Poor Laws Children’s Homes 
both at Southampton and Portsmouth they have most 
excellent medical superintendents who are very keen 
about their work and do it very well, and practically 
there is very little eye trouble there. It is a thing that 
wants constantly watching, and if it were not constantly 
watched no doubt there would be eye trouble, but those 
two are the only two large centres that Ihave now. At 
the Hartley Wintney School, which is the only district 
school I have, at which I suppose there are about 200 
children, of recent years they have had very little trouble 
with the eyes. 

8952. Do you know the wages paid at the Southampton 
Dock in these times of pressure ?—They are paid by the 
hour. JI am afraid I cannot tell you that because it 
depends on the men; some classes are paid more than 
others. 

8953. There is a great deal of: overtime ?—Yes, as I 
say, in times of pressure they work day and night. 


8954. That kind of spasmodic casual labour is in- 
variably improvident, is not it ?—Yes, that is so. At 
Southampton now they have nothing to induce them to 
be provident ; they are improvident. If they find they 
have nothing in their pockets, they apply for an Order 
for the workhouse. They cannot take them into the 
the workhouse, so they give them an Order for the casual 
wards. They get shelter of a kind, and food and drink 
of a kind, which enables them to keep on until more 
ships come in and they can go out and get more work. 


8955. I suppose in your district if you got rid of that 
improvidence on the part of the casual spasmodic labourer 
you would have got rid of most of your difficulties ?— 
I think you would have got rid of a good deal of it if you 
treated it properly, but where the workhouse < ccommoda- 
tion is insufficient, and where the administration allows 
it to be used simply for the convenience of that class of 
person, of course the present condition of affairs goes on, 
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8956. (Mr. Nunn.) I think you said that the experience Mr, Baldwyn 
of certain unions in various parts of England, even Fleming. 
rural unions, showed that pauperism might be stamped ; 
out if sufficiently energetic measures were taken to secure 9 April, 1996. 
that ?—In the course of fifteen or twenty years, I should 
think it might be very nearly stamped out. You 
have a residuum of the absolutely helpless and of the in- Extent to 
competent, who never could provide for themselves owing which - 
to their physical incapacity, and' who may not have Pe ibe. | 
relations who are able to provide for them. That would eradicated by 
be a sort of remanet which, I suppose, would always exist goud 
to a certain extent, but so far as people who could provide administra- 
for themselves and fail to do so are concerned, [ think tion. 
within twenty years time if you had a uniform and sound 
administration you would have no paupers left, they 
would all have provided for themselves by means 
of friendly societies, or by other means which are 
open to them. Of course friendly societies are only 
one form of thrift. 





8957. During the past seventy years the Local Govern- 
ment Board has had very large powers, has not it, in 
regard to what the guardians shall do, and its definite 
policy has been on the whole to abolish outdoor relief or 
to minimise it ?—No doubt the aim of the Commissioners 
in 1834 was gradually to abolish outdoor relief altogether. 
The apecial.problem they had to deal with at the moment 
was outdoor relief of the able-bodied, but if the principles 
which they laid down had been steadily adhered to, the 
abolition of the outdoor relief to the able-bodied would 
have long ago brought about the practical abolition of all 
outdoor relief, and much of the indoor relief. 


8958. Do you think the Local Government Board has Difficult 
failed in not having a sufficient staff to propagate its Position of 
views ?—No, I do not think the Local Government Board ice. 
(perhaps I ought not to say so) have failed in any way. I Boacd taal 
look upon the work of the Local Government Board relation to 
rather as an outsider, because my work to a great the Poor 
extent is away from Whitehall, and to me it is per- Law. 
fectly wonderful how the Local Government Board do 
their work. I think the administration of the Local 
Government Board has been admirably successful con- 
sidering the way in which it is handicapped by the division 
of authority between the ‘board and the local authorities, 
and by the action of Parliament. 


8959. At the end of seventy years it leaves us with a 
great mass of outdoor relief, which we all feel is still 
demoralising to the poor ?—That is because the Local 
Government Board are not the administrators. The 
Local Government Board do not administer. I have 
the instructions here which were given to me when I 
was appointed as an assistant inspector to the Poor Law 
Commissioners. 


8960. Will that be put in?—I have not the least Instructions 
objection. When I was appointed an assistant in- to Assistart 
spector in 1868, the instructions to the assistant com- Commissicn- 
missioners were given to me and here they are. (See &* 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XIX (G).) 


8961. (Mrs. Web). Those relate to the assistant com- 
missioners appointed under the Poor Law Commissioners 
of 1836 ?—Yes, they are published in the official circular. 


8962. Have you had any further instructions ?—Only 
verbally. There have been a great many instructions 
sent to the inspectors from time to time on different points, 
and, the circulars sent to boards of guardians go also to 
the general inspectors, but in these instructions to the 
assistant commissioners, I do not know whether I am at 
liberty to put them in ? 


8963. (Sir Samuel Provis). I think there can be no 
objection ?—These are what were given me when I was 
appointed, and in them it says the assistant commis- 
sioners are not the administrators. 


8964. (Dr. Downes.) What is the date of those in- 
structions ?—These are the 13th January, 1847. 


8965. There were instructions prior to those ?—Yes. 
Those are in the official circular. 


8966. (Chairman.) Will you read the particular clause ? 
—These are the instructions to the Assistant Commis- 
sioners in 1841. They were modified afterwards, because 
at that time the Assistant Commissioners had to take 
what were known as the averages. They were practically 
keeping the accounts and giving the averages of expendi- 
ture and pauperism in the different unions. That was 
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Mr. Baldwyn afterwards done by other means. I ‘do not know 


when the earliest instructions were issued to Assis- 
tant Commissioners. I remember when I was first 
appointed I received very definite instructions, partly 
printed and partly by word of mouth. The passage 
I want to refer to was this: “ Before they close these 
instructions, the’ Commissioners will remark, that the 
ordinary and detailed management of the workhouse, 
and the superintendence of the union officers, is vested in 
the guardians, and, therefore, that the guardians are 
primarily responsible for any abuse or irregularities in the 
administration of the law which may occur within their 
union, with respect either to the state or management of 
the workhouse, the administration of outdoor relief, the 
keeping of the union books or the conduct of paid officers, 
which ought not to escape the observation of the assistant, 
commissioner, who will not fail to report it, without delay 
to the Commissioner.” That states clearly that assistant 
commissioners were not administrators: they were only, 
if one may so describe it, supervisors. The Local Govern- 
ment Board inspectors are not administrators, they simply 
supervise, at least that is my view of their duty. 


8967. (Mr. Nunn.) My point was that the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the Poor Law Board before it, had a 
definite policy in view, and had a great many means in 
their hands to produce a certain impression on the minds 
of the public and the guardians, yet the impression has not 
been produced ?—Because it has been constantly hampered 
by the interference of Parliament. 


8968. I suppose that is some times an assistance. I 
suppose the President of the Local Government Board, 
having a seat in the Cabinet, is able to initiate legislation 
where interference is necessary ?—On the other hand the 
interference may take the form of the political side which 
he happens to represent in the House. I think the great 
advantage in the supervision by the Commissioners was 
that there were very little politics indeed about it. In 
those days they had a free hand ; in the very early days of 
the Commission. . 


8969. Do you think the policy of the Local Government 
Board would be freer if the president did not have a seat 
in the Cabinet ?—No, I think it is necessary that he should 
have a seat in the Cabinet ; at least I do not say absolutely 
necessary, because several Presidents in my time have not 
been in the Cabinet, but they have been able to put their 
views before their colleagues in the Government; they 
have all been in the Government if not in the Cabinet. 


8970. You would not be in favour of removing the 
sphere of.the Local Government Board outside party 
legislation by placing a permanent head at the Local 
Government Board ?—I am afraid it would be practically 
impossible. 

8971. Apart from legislation, the Local Government 
Board has power to pull up a board of guardians, partly by 
way of a mandamus, partly by way of its auditors, and 
partly by issuing orders which come under the various 
Poor Law Acts, I suppose ?—That is so. 


8972. Is there any other conclusive way in which the 
Local Government Board can give expression to its wishes 
besides those I have mentioned ?—I think there should 
be ; for instance in such details as I have mentioned, the 
fire escape, and the dentists, it would be a very good thing 
if the Local Government Board could say, “‘ We will do it 
and charge you with the cost.” 


8973. Is this within their power now ?—Not practi- 
cally. The Local Government Board have not power to 
do it and charge it to the guardians. They may in theory 
have power to require the guardians to do it, but they 
could only enforce that by mandamus. 


8974. Those are the only four means by which they 
could enforce their opinion ?—That is a legal question, 
but I think you are right. 


8975. They could do it by breaking up a union, ot 
course ?—As a matter of fact how many unions have been 
broken up since the Poor Law Board and the Local Govern- 
ment Board have been in existence ? I think you could 
tell them on the fingers of one hand. It is a theoretical 
power, but as a matter of fact it is not a practical one. 


8976. I suppose inspectors are not only supposed to 
supervise the work of the board of guardians, but they are 
supposed to give a certain voice to the policy of the Local 
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Government Board in regard to any matters that come be- 
fore them ?—I think it is the duty of the inspectors to 
inform their boards of guardians what the wishes of the 
Local Government Board are upon all matters which are 
within the control of the Local Government Board. 


8977. When a board of guardians quite fails to respond 
to that, does his duty cease, or does he report it to the 
Local Government Board again ?—He would report it 
to the Local Government Board undoubtedly, and his duty 
would not cease. He would go on trying. Ihave gone on 
trying for very many years and have succeeded. 


8978. I think you used the expression that it would be Local 
absurd to move by way of a mandamus in order to produce Government 
a £60 structural alteration which might involve the loss Board’s pro- 
of a number of lives. Is it a very difficult process ?— cedure by 
I suppose it would be a difficult process, but it is mandamus. 
not only in that one way, but the whole process of having 
to proceed by mandamus when you want a slight alteration 
like that made ; and after all the responsibility is on the 
guardians. The guardians say they have sufficient means 
of escape. I think they have not. 


8979. Yet, on the other hand, if a means like that were 
used on a few occasions, it would have a great moral effect 
in asserting the power of the Local Government Board, I. 
suppose ?—I do not know. I think it is absurd that there 
should, be any necessity to have recourse to such a means. 


8980. I was thinking of what power the Local Govern- 
ment Board had now ?—I think it would be absurd to 
apply to the Court for a mandamus to compel guardians 
to erect an external staircase 


8981. (Mr. Loch.) You would suggest a more summary 
process ?—Yes. It is bringing the law into ridicule to go 
through a process like that ; you have to instruct counsel 
and there is a great deal of delay and expense. 


8982. (Mr. Nunn.) At presents there are no other 
means ?—Not for practical purposes. 


8983. A certain exercise by the Local Government 
Board of even such means as that would have a moral 
effect on boards of guardians by increasing the power 
which the Local Government. Board would be able to 
exercise ?—I can quite imagine a case big enough to 
warrant the exercise of the power, but in everyday occur- 
rences of the character I have referred to, I think it would 
be rather absurd to have to go to the Court for a man- 
damus to compel it. | 


8984. It might have a cumulative effect ?—It would 
have an effect that way no doubt. 


8985. Another way by which the policy of the Locai Necessity for 
Government Board can be secured is by what you call and methods 
levelling the status of the guardians ?—That is a point of, elevating 


Li I feel very strongly, as I venture to state in my re aan 


8986. You regret that the ratepayers’ qualification 
has been so lowered ?—I do very much. I regret also 
that the ex officio guardians have been eliminated. I 
regret very much that the district councillor is made 
the guardian, and not the guardian the district coun- 
cillor. Iregret very much the chairman of the district 
council is the magistrate, and not the chairman of the 
board of guardians. I would rather neither were magis- 
trates, because I do not approve of ex officio magistrates, 
but that is not the question. If there were to be an ex 
officio magistrate I am for the magistrate being the 
guardian instead of the district councillor. 


8987. Another of your suggestions, which I suppose 
would give extra power to the guardians, would be the 
extension of their powers in the direction you suggest later 
on in your memorandum ; the power of acting without 
applying to the Local Government Board ?—Yes, those 
are small matters which now cause unnecessary irritation, 
correspondence and delay. 


8988. Do you think it would level the status of the 
guardians if their electorates were enlarged? In some 
cases at present they are drawn from very small wards, 
with very little public opinion in them ?—In the rural 
parishes there is very little interest taken in it, and you 
generally find that the largest farmer in the parish, or 
something of that kind, is put in almost as a matter of 
course. You do not often get contests. You really 
seldom get contests in the purely rural unions. 


ot 


Subscrip- 
tions by 
Guardians 

to Institu- 
tions and pro- 
posed exten- 
sion of 
powers. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


8989. I suppose ‘you would get better men to come 


forward if you used the larger areas, in towns at any rate ? 


—That may be. 


8990. Would it assist to level the status of guardians 
if it were more generally recognised that the guardians 
could do agreat deal in the way of prevention of paurerism 
by co-operating with provident societies and charitable 
agencies and philanthropic agencies, do you think ?—I 
think so, very much indeed. But of course you know 
how difficult it is to organise charities especially in country 
districts, and especially with church and chapel charities. 
That is where the crux comes in in the country parishes. 
It is very much the case, in a smaller degree, of the 
instance given by Louis Paulian in “ Paris qui mendie,” 
where a woman succeeded in getting her child baptised 
twenty-six times in one winter. The child was baptised 
fourteen times by the Catholics and twelve times by 
the Protestants, and she got a franc and a christening 
robe each time. She was twitted with doing it, and the 
answer she gave was “ L’hiver a été si rude, Monsieur.” 


8991. It would come quite within the sphere of an 
inspector’s work within the district to encourage the 
guardians to take that wider view of their work ?—Quite 
so, but an inspector would have unfortunately very little 
opportunity of working that vein, I am afraid. 


8992. It was the way it was worked in those unions 
you have mentioned very largely ?—Yes ; and when the 
Charity Organisation branch was founded in Portsmouth 
about three years ago, I had the honour of doing what 
little I could to encourage it. That has worked very 
satisfactorily in Portsmouth. They were good enough 
to ask me to go to their first meeting and some of their 
subsequent meetings, and I was very happy to attend. 


8993. Inspectors can do a great deal in persuading 
guardians that their work does lie outside in that way, 
in preventing pauperism ?—Yes, I think more in towns 
than in the country districts now. 


8994. Turning to some special points which you have 
raised : first with regard to the principle of charitable 
subscriptions, I think you said it was undesirable that 
the guardians should subscribe generally to the charities. 
What principle would you take as to subscribing ?—If 
you have such institutions as a county hospital the sub- 
scription is a very legitimate one, because their area is the 
area of the unions contained in the county, and they un- 
doubtedly take a good many cases the guardians of the 
rural districts, at all events, are not able to deal with, and 
which would have to be dealt with at the cost of the rates, 
if the hospitals did not take them. The county hospitals 
are doing a very great work from that point of view. They 
are extremely hampered for want of funds, but they do 
relieve the rates to a very considerable extent. There- 
fore I think it is right the guardians should subscribe 
towards them, and I think it is fair to the rate- 
payers that they should do so, because the ratepayers 
gain a very distinct advantage; and the same with 
cottage hospitals, although in a lesser degree. But 
when you come to subscriptions to philanthropic in- 
stitutions, such as private homes for poor children, it 
appears to me that it is very difficult to justify the sub- 
sidising of private efforts at the cost of the rates. There 
have been a good many applications made to the Local 
Government Board at one time or another by private 
philanthropic efforts to get subscriptions of a general 
character, so much a year, towards their funds, and I do 
not think, so far as my knowledge goes, that the board 
have ever encouraged that; but where they have had 
schools which were sufficiently good to warrant the Local 
Government Board in certifying them, the board have 
certified those schools, and then guardians can pay for 
the children they send to those schools. 


- 8995. You think that in revising their list of subscrip- 
tions the guardians ought to consider whether the rate- 
payers have had a quid pro quo ?—I do certainly. 


8996. I think at present the law only allows the 
guardians to subscribe to institutions and not to 
societies ?—Yes, I think that clause might with great 
advantage be modified. There is a very excellent 
institution at Southampton, and I was very anxious that 
the guardians should subscribe to it. That is the Society 
for Distressed Sailors and Mariners ; they doa very good 
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work at Southampton indeed, and it can hardly be said Mr, Baldwyn 


they come within the terms of the section which author- 
ises guardians to subscribe to institutions and hospitals, 
but the difficulty has been got over at Southampton by 
the guardians making a donation, not in the form of a 
subscription but in the form of a gift, which the board 
sanctioned under the power they have, I think under 
the Local Authorities Expenses Act. The board sanctioned 
it once, but very properly they will not sanction a re- 
curring expenditure under the Local Authorities Expenses 
Act, so a subscription would not come under that. 


8997. You think that an alteration might very well be 
made with regard to that ?—I think so, when it is clear 
that the ratepayers get value for their money. 


Fleming. 
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8998. Would it not be better, if there were a certain Possibility of 


number of selected unions, really good unions where 
good work was being done in outdoor administration, 
where all relieving officers might be regularly trained ? 
—I should hail something of that kind with the greatest 
satisfaction. I think it is quite possible, in the large 
towns, where relieving officers of standing and know- 
ledge are doing their work well, that they should have 
assistant relieving officers in their districts, who, as 
assistant relieving officers, might be trained in the work 
and might be rendering them very valuable assistance, 
and they might eventually come on as full relieving 
officers in other places and be well qualified for the post. 
Anything of that kind would be practicable and, I think, 
very desirable. 


8999. Under the present system, are you in favour 
of a cross-visitor or a superintendent relieving officer ? 
—I would rather that he did both; I think: the cross- 
visitor is extremely important, but a superintendent 
relieving officer, as a rule, really does do the cross-visit- 
ing, I think. 


9000. I think it has been suggested that, better than 
either of those, there might be the appointment of an 
inspector of relieving officers for a district. Do you 
think that would be really better than having a super- 
intendent relieving officer for the union ?—Whose officer 
would he be? 


9001. Apparently he would be the officer of the in- 
spector of the district ?—Then he would be appointed 
by the Local Government Board. 


9002. Appointed by the Local Government Board, 
and a man of somewhat higher social status ?—That 
is quite a new point to me. I would rather think that 
over before giving a definite answer. I should think 
it has possibilities in it which might work very well. 
I think it would be a very good thing if the general 
inspectors in the districts had assistance in their work. 
I very often regret extremely that I am obliged to, I 
will not say waste, but devote two or three days to 
going to outlying parts of my district to one little union, 
when my time might be much more advantageously 
spent in other work which is pressing me. 


9003. Have you no assistant at all ?—No. 


9004. You have a clerk, I suppose?—I have my 
clerk, but he only does the clerical work. 


9005. With regard to the powers of admission and 
detention, especially with regard to very poor and ig- 
norant persons, diseased persons who are suffering from 
such a disease as consumption, which is communicable, 
you spoke of extending it to one or two other diseases 
to which it does not apply now Would you extend 
so as to cover consumptive persons who are quite igno- 
rant of the means of spreading the disease, and are 
practically destitute, the power of detaining them in 
the workhouse when you have them there, or compelling 
them to come in when they are outside ?—That would 
depend on whether you had the requisite accommoda- 
tion for the purpose. 


9006. I am assuming that ?—In most of the county 
workhouses they do not have the accommodation. Of 
course, to a great extent, it is a medical question which 
I am quite incompetent to answer, but my own idea 
of the treatment of consumption, speaking merely as 
a layman, is that it is extremely unwise to aggregate 
cases. Personally, I do not at all approve of the’ sana- 
torium as the best means of dealing with consumption. 
I think that directly you aggregate them you may get an 
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Mr. Baldwyn aggravation of the mischief. It is better, as far as 

Fleming: possible, that they should be dealt with as isolated 
: cases, and collected together. That is a medica] question 
9 April, 1906. on which I dare say my opinion is worth very little. 


Pom pATisot 9007. (Mrs. Webb.) Have you noticed any difference 

of ad hoc and in the character of the men who are rural guardians 

ex officio and, therefore, rural district councillors, and the charac- 

Guardians. acter of those who are ad hoc guardians and not rural 
district councillors ?—I do not know that one can draw 
much distinction between the classes. The only thing 
is, that among the guardians who represent the towns 
you more often find lady guardians—for whom I am 
always grateful. There seems to be an idea, which may 
have some grounds for it, that, although a lady makes 
a most excellent guardian, she does not know much about 
road-making and that kind of business, and, therefore, 
is not an equally good district councillor. Consequently, 
as the person who is elected a district councillor is ex 
officio guardian, ladies get ousted in favour of men, 
because men know more of district council work than 
ladies do. In the towns they are elected merely for the 
guardianship, and then ladies get in more frequently than 
in the country districts. 


9008. Apart from the women, would you say that 
amongst the men on the whole those guardians who 
are also district councillors are better administrators 
than those who are elected ad hoc ?—I do not think so. 


Comparison 9009. Do you think that on the whole the rural boards 
of Rural ani of guardians are better administered than the town 
space ites boards ?—No. 

TaN AR 9010. Would you say they are worse administered ? 


—No. I do not think you can answer the question 
generally; some towns administer admirably, and some 
towns administer very badly. 


9011. Then you do not see really any practical dif- 
ference between the two?—I do not think so. When 
I was up in the north, Bradford was administered excel- 
lently and Leeds was administered very badly; and 
they are two towns within ten miles of each other. 


Value ot ex 9012. Are there any conditions which you could sug- 

officio gest to us which tend to produce a good type of guardian 

Guardians. or a bad type of guardian ?—I do not think so, as guar- 
dians are at present elected or brought into office. Of 
course I should like to see the ex officio guardians brought 
back. 


9013. You think they were a good influence on 
the whole ?—Certainly they were. They were an 
educated influence, they were a class with a certain 
amount of leisure; they were people with a position 
in the county; and they knew a great deal, 
because many of them were landlords and knew in- 
timately the people on their own estates. 


9014. Do you remember that in the first years of the 
Poor Law Commission, 1835, 1836, 1837 and 1838, the 
assistant commissioners were dead against the ex officio 
element—the justice of the peace? For instance Sir 
Francis Head always said it was a curse to a board of 
guardians if they had ez officio guardians sitting with them? 
—That was before I had anything to do with the Poor 
Law, and, perhaps the position had somewhat modified 
before I had the honour of receiving my appointment under 
the board. I agree with most things that Sir Francis 
Head said, but I should not agree on that point. 


9015. You think the justices were a very valuable ele- 
ment, you do ?—I do certainly, but not because they were 
justices. They were appointed because they were justices 
as it was a convenient way of getting the country gentle- 
men in. J think the country gentlemen formed a most 
valuable element in the boards of guardians. I know that 
it was said that they never came unless a bit of jobbery 
was to be done or an appointment was to be made to some 
place into which they wanted to put somebody or other. 
In some places that was so, but in many others it was not 
true, for they attended regularly and well. 


Effect of 9016. As regards he character of boards of guardians, 
Loca] you are distinctly under the impression that it has de- 
Government teriorated since 1894 ?—TI think so, clearly; but I should 
Act, 1894, on not like my boards of guardians perhaps to know that my 
oer of opinion is that they are not so good as the boards of guar- 
Bamtiane dians used to be who preceded them. Still I think most 

"certainly that the removal of all qualification was a very 

great pity. 





EVIDENCE : 


9017. It was suggested to us by Mr. Davy that though 
the guardians after the Act of 1894 began by being rather 
reckless and extravagant, yet with experience they have 
turned out to be as good guardians as the guardians were 
before them ; is that not your view ?—That may be so as 
regards the elected guardians, nevertheless, I regret the 
non-elected element, and I do not think the power of co- 
option, which exists to a very limited extent—only two 
or three guardians in each union— by any means makes up 
for the removal of the ex officio guardian. 


9018. Is that power of co-option exercised ?—In a great 
many unions it is. It is especially exercised with regard 
to lady guardians, I think. 


9019. With regard to lady guardians, do you think that Lady _ 

on the whole you get a better stamp of women co-opted Guardians, 
than elected ?—I have very few elected lady guardians, 

indeed I have very few lady guardians in my district at 

all, I am sorry to say. That is a difficult question to 

answer, and I am afraid I hardly know who were elected 

and who were co-opted. I know one or two very good ones 

who were co-opted. 


9020. Now with regard to the relieving officers, I gather Possibility 
that, on the whole, you would be in favour of some sort of prescribing 


tepreen ?—Certainly, if it would be practicable to qe 


for Relievi 
9021. As you know, within recent years there has been a Officers. 

qualification for sanitary inspectors ?—Yes, but that is a 

very different type of work. That is definite work, and a 
relieving officer’s work is not definite. For a relieving 

officer you want not only a man of good personal character, 

but you want a man of great sympathy and at the same 

time great firmness, you want a man who can be very 

gentle and at the same time very strong, you want a man 

who has the fullest sympathy with distress and at the same- 

time who is determined to protect the ratepayers from 
fraud— a man who will find out imposition on the one hand. 

and be very stern with it, and who, on the other hand, wilk 

be most sympathetic with real suffering. 


9022. Could not you have a system, somewhat similar 
to that for pupil teachers say, by which a person would 
have to be an assistant to a relieving officer plus obtaining 
knowledge of a certain amount of theory and facts 7?—I 
think itis quite possible that you might train your reliey- 
ing officers by making them first of all assistants of relieving 
officers ; but then you would have to find your good re- 
lieving officers to make them assistants too. 


9023. In many professions nowadays you have what 
is practicaly an apprenticeship insisted on; as regards 
solicitors or nurses, for instance. Would it not be possible 
to apply that system of apprenticeship to the relieving 
officers ?—I am not prepared to say whether it would be 
possible or not, but Iam afraid it would be very difficult, 
because I do not think there are the means available now. 
You might find a few very good relieving officers in the 
big towns who would be fitted to train assistants to take 
independent positions afterwards ; but the large majority 
of the country relieving officers, although they do their 
work with most admirable devotion and with great self- 
sacrifice in many instances, are not, I am afraid, the class 
of men who are well qualified to train assistants to be what. 
I should like relieving officers to be. 


9024. Would it not be worth while, at any rate in order 
to prevent jobbery, to have either an age limit or a 
certain modicum of knowledge to be tested by examina- 
tion ?—That would be most desirable, if it could be done. 
The age limit could be obtained. 


9025. You could have a certain modicum of knowledge 
tested by examination; that is to say, it would not be 
necessary to make the examination very high. At 
present there is an absence of any kind of examination ? 
—I do not know that I should attach much weight to 
such an examination as appears to be in your mind. 


9026. I am thinking of the sort of examination that 
you have for a sanitary inspector or a factory inspector ? 
—I do not think the two things are to be compared. You 
want the sanitary inspector to do certain definite work, 
but the relieving officer has not definite work. You can- 
not define a relieving officer’s work. True, the regulations 
in the Consolidated Order lay down the duties of relieving 
officers, but then you may have a man who will carry out 
these regulations to the letter, and yet he may be abse 
lutely incompetent. 
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9027. But you are less likely to get a hopelessly in- 
competent man if you have some sort of examination 
test, are you not ?—Certainly, any test has a certain 
advantage, 


9028. The factory inspectors pass through a certain 
examination as to the factory law, do they not ?—Yes; 
but that again is a different class of work. Aninspector 
of factories and an inspector of nuisances, and other 
work of that kind—take, say, the sanitary inspectors 
generally—have certain definite duties to perform, for 
the performance of which you can ascertain their com- 
petency to a great extent by examination; but with 
regard to relieving officers, you cannot do that. 


9029. A relieving officer ought to know a certain 
amount of Poor Law, at any rate ?—He ought to know 
what he can do, and what he cannot do; but further than 
that, I think it depends very much more upon the personal 
character and competency of the man than upon any 
knowledge of the law. 

Question of 
utting 
orkhouse 
-fire-escapes 
under juris- 
diction of 
County 
Councils. 


9030. With regard to the fire escapes at workhouses 
would it not be possible to put them under the county 
council, as are the fire escapes in factories and workshops 
and other buildings ?—I would much rather not bring 
the county authority into the workhouses at all. 


9031. Why ?—Because I want the guardians to do 
everything. I think the guardians are by far the most 
important local authority there is in existence. I 
regard the guardians as infinitely more important than 
the county council in the effect of their work upon the 
people. 

9032. But they cannot inspect their own work? You 
could not leave it to the guardians to inspect the fire 
escapes at their own workhouses, could you ?—No; 
but I think the inspection of the Local Government Board 
would be quite sufficient, if the board only had practical 
power to compel these things to be done. If I could go 
to a workhouse and say to the guardians, ‘‘ If you do not 
do this, the Local Government Board will do it and make 
you pay”; that would be quite sufficient power to get the 
thing done. It would be just the same as regards the 
appointment of dentists, and other details of that kind. 


iin. ot 


Power of 9033. As regards the provision of adequate workhouse 
nen t accommodation, so far as we have had evidence, it seems 
Board to deal tO be a very serious drawback to the powers of the Local 
Government Board that whereas you can surcharge 
expenditure in excess, you can do nothing to prevent an 


absence of expenditure ?—That is so. 


9034. An absence of expenditure may lead, as it does, 
to the absence of provision in a workhouse, and, there- 
fore, to positive extravagance ?—Very likely. 


9035. What do you suggest as an analogue to the 
power of surcharge which you have as regards too much 
expenditure, so that you could deal with the absence of 
expenditure ?—I should like the Local Government 
Board to have the power to direct a thing to be done, 
and then if it were not done, to have power to do it and 
to charge it to the locality. Supposing I found that 
there are not nurses enough, I should like very much 
to have simply to recommend it to the board, and then 
for the board to write down to the guardians saying, 
«We think there ought to be another nurse appointed, and 
you must appoint one.” It is perfectly true, I suppose, 
to say that the board could do it now by Order; 
but supposing the guardians did not comply with the 
Order, then their only means of enforcing the Order is 
by mandamus. 


9036. And that is practically impossible, you say ?— 
Yes, for ordinary purposes. 


9037. Do you think there would be any advantage if, 
- ‘payers of re- in a case of bad administration, it were the custom for the 
ports on loca] 2uditor or for the inspector to prepare a careful report on 
| Poon Law ad- the administration of the guardians. and to circulate that 
ministration. to every ratepayer ?—I think it would be a very difficult 
position to put an inspector into. I think you would do 
more harm than good by that, for probably if he said of a 
board of guardians that he found fault with them, that 
would go against him with them, and thereby would 
injure his influence. We cannot drive—we have 
not the power to drive; and so we must persuade. 

9038. You might give it to an inspector who was not 
the inspector for the district ; I mean to say, it would not 
be necessary to involve the inspector of the district in it ? 


with in- 
sufficient ex- 
penditure on 
Poor Relief 
byGuardians. 
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Then that would be bringing in somebody else over the Mr. Baldwyn 
head of the inspector of the district, and nothing would Fleming. 
impair his influence more than that would. 


9039. You have occasionally made special inquiries, 
but generally I assume the reports of those inquiries are 
not circulated to the ratepayers ?—No; and I think it is 
very undesirable that they should be. 


9040. You think it would be undesirable ?—Yes, I do. 
I think if you knew that your reports on inquiries were 
going to be published, you would have to leave out very 
much. You would practically have to edit them for 
publication. 


9041. But you could write two reports: one confidential 
for the office, and one for the ratepayers ?—Yes, you 
could; and the one for the ratepayers would be very 
valueless, I think. It would have all the heart taken out 
of it. 


9042. As regirds the pauperism of Southampton, I Effect of 
gother that you attribute it largely to the irregular em- casual em- 
ploymn$ there ?—I attribute the excessive pauperism in poy uae = 
Southampton to the fact that they cannot apply the Wrovikhoaca 


workhouse test. Test. 


9043. But there are other places where they cannot 
apply the workhouse test, are there not ?—Southampton 
and South Stoneham are the only two in my district, at 
the present moment. 


9044. You have mentioned the fact that owing to the 
irregular employment, you get a thriftlessness on the part 
of the people ?—Yes ; I am afraid you do find that in all 
casual dock labour. 


9045. If persons are kept working night and day, as you 
suggest, and then have a time of complete unemployment, 
that develops the kind of character which is thriftless, does 
it not ?—Yes ; and then, you see, at Southampton things 
actually accommodate themselves to that style of charac- 
ter. If the guardians had ample workhouse accommoda- 
tion, and these people applied, they could then say, “‘ Very 
well, we will give you an order for the workhouse.’ These 
people would then have to go in through the receiving 
ward, they would have to be bathed, they would have their 
clothes taken from them, and they would be passed into 
their proper classification in the workhouse, where they 
would have to remain until they gave their notice to 
discharge themselves ; then they would have to remain 
twelve hours, and if it happened two or three times in the 
month, they might have to remain up to seventy-two hours 
after they gave their notice of discharge. That would be 
a very different style of thing to simply going, as they 
now do, into the vagrant ward for a night, whenever they 
feel inclined for it, and getting enough bread and cheese 
and water to keep them going. Of course Southampton 
is ‘immensely handicapped in its administration, and it is 
not fair to blame Southampton for these bad statistical 
results, simply for that reason. 


9046. Because it has not got workhouse accommodation ? Position of 
—Yes. We cannot control the situation. You see, we Southampton 
were beaten by a Parliamentary Committee last year, elena ee 
when the Local Government Board actually issued a sae hee 


Provisional Order to repeal the local Act. 
9047. It is the effect of a local Act then, is it ?—Yes. nection with 
the rate of 


9048. Would you explain that, as I did not know of it ? pauperism. 
—The Southampton Incorporation, as it is called—it is 
not a union, it is an incorporation—is under a local Act. 
That local Act was passed in the time of George 1g 
something over 100 years ago. It has been modified to a 
very great extent since, but still under that local Act 
the property is in the hands of the guardians under 
the Act. The Local Government Board could, no 
doubt, dissolve the board of guardians under the local 
Act, and they could create a new board of guardians and 
could annex parishes to the union they thus formed; 
but they could not repeal the local Act, and con- 
sequently the property would remain in the hands of the 
authorities under the local Act, and, although the 
Local Government Board could constitute a new board 
of guardians, they could not transfer to them the property 
of the present board of guardians. 


9049. But the new board of guardians could build s 
new workhouse out of the rates ?—Yes ; but it is all there, 
and it would be absurd for you to put upon the locality a 
new expenditure when you have got it all there. It is 
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Mr. Baldwyn complicated further by the fact that a charity is also 


in question under the Local Act and would have to be 
dealt with. It would be rather a long story if I 
were to go into the whole history of it, and I do 
not know that I can tell you more than I have done. 
There are certain areas within the added area under the 
corporation which are not in the Poor Law area, and when 
the Local Government Board endeavoured last year to 
get the local Act repealed, these outside parishes had a 
locus standi to oppose it in Parliament. They did oppose 
it, and the Parliamentary Committee refused to con- 
firm the Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board, without putting in a clause which the board 
were unable to accept. The Parliamentary Committee 
wished to insert a clause which would have practically 
overridden the statutory powers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; the Local Government Board could not 
accept that, and so it fell through, and the matter 
remains in statu quo. 


9050. What did the Parliamentary Committee want to 
do ?—They wanted to put in a clause that the board should 
not act without giving these outside parishes the oppor- 
tunity of being heard before Parliament. 


9051. Then practically the Southampton Guardians 
cannot improve their workhouse ?—They will Lave to 
provide further accommodation. The poor rate is 3s. 
in the £. and it is very much higher than in any other 
union in my district. They endeavoured to increase their 
rating power by raising the rate on the docks. That was 
appealed against, and the Southampton Board were de- 
feated, and had to pay very heavy expenses in addition 
to losing their increase of rateable value. They are prac- 
tically at the end of their tether; there can be no further 
building as the whole area is built over, and the better 
class is going outside that area to live, and is leaving 
the poor behind. 


9052. What would you suggest ? Would you suggest 
an equalisation of the rates ?—No. Later on, no doubt 
the areas will have to be dealt with, but for the moment 
there is a deadlock, and that is the reason of the excessive 
rate of pauperism and cost in Southampton. The ex- 
cessive rate really does not depend on the casual labour 
question, so much as on the inability to apply the proper 
tests. 


£053. I see you attach great importance to the old poor 
law theory that the position of dependents on the rates 
should be less advantageous than the position of the in- 
dependent labourer ?—Certainly. 


9054. But you do not apply that to the sick, do you ?— 
Yes. 


9055. Surely not; you recommend specially excellent 
nursing and excellent appliances and an excellent medical 
staff-for paupers, who could not obtain those advantages 
outside ?—It is impossible to level down the care of the 
sick poor to the lowest standard of outside life in sickness. 
True economy with regard to the sick poor is to treat them 
with the best possible available means, in order that you 
can get them well as soon as possible, and send them back 
to their work. 


9056. Therefore you do not apply that principle of the 
Poor Law Commissioners of 1834 that the condition of the 
pauper should be worse than that of the outside indepen- 
dent labourer ?—Pardon me, I do; because the sick 
only get properly cared for in the institution. 


9057. Then you do not apply the principle to anyone in 
the workhouse ?—Certainly I do; the mere fact of giving 


OF 
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9061. But they do get first-rate nursing, then ?— 
Certainly, but only as destitute people. 


9062. Still a destitute person coming into an infirmary 
gets better provision made for him than the ordinary in- 
dependent labourer outside the infirmary can provide- 
for himself ?—That is a necessity of the situation. 


9063. I quite agree ?—But then he has to sacrifice his. 
liberty, and he has to sacrifice his control over his own. 
movements and his own actions. He is in a totally differ- 
ent position from the independent person who can do- 
what he likes outside. 


9064. Surely the question of likerty—apart from mere- 
words—does not apply to sick people, because sick people- 
cannot get out of their beds ?—The large majority of sick 
people are not bed-ridden ; it is a small proportion of the- 
sick who are bed-ridden, and even they in their own homes- 
can have friends and see them whenver they like; they” 
can send for what they want and get what they want, 
they can gossip, they can be amused, they can have all: 
sorts of home love and home attentions and home attrac-- 
tions, which it is impossible to give in a public institution, 


9065. Do you not think that the mere fact that people 
are making more and more use of these infirmaries rather 
shows that they do not consider this absence of liberty of 
much importance when they are sick ?—No, I do not. 
think so at all. 


9066. You still think they feel the restriction ?—Yes,. 
I do certainly. They know that they are paupers, and I 
think the fact that they are paupers is in itself, I may say,. 
a great disgrace and a great disgrace which is very much. 
felt. 


9067. Then you do not think there is any practical 
danger in our improving the accommodation for the sick 
every year, and making it more and more superior; you 
do not think that by that means we may not all come to 
use the infirmaries more or less ?—Not the least danger 
in. the world, if it is kept within reasonable limits. Of 
course it may be overdone. ; 


9068. If the accommodation is always to be such that. 
you are cured in the shortest possible time what else can. 
you desire ?—You might have all sorts of extravagant 
appliances and extravagant feeding and extravagant odds. 
and ends, which I should deprecate very much. 


9069. Surely when you are sick the only feeding that is. 
of any good for you is the best conceivable diet for the 
complaint, and that you would advocate ?—Certainly ; 
but that is very different from extravagance. 


9070. Extravagance might be bad for you ?—For 
instance, you might get a most excellent nutritive jelly 
which answers all sorts of purposes as regards the patients, 
but which is totally different from the jelly which would be 
sent up to you in your own house and made by your 
own skilled cook. 


9071. Ifit were made by your own skilled cook it would 
probably not be so good ?—It ought to be; at any rate 
it may be perfectly good, and yeta very different thing 
from a jelly which is turned out in a workhouse infirmary, 
but the matter is one of principle rather than of such 
details as this. 


9072. To go from the question of the sick to that of the 
children, would you also say that the pauper child should 
be less well-off than the child of the independent labourer ? 
—That is a more difficult question to answer. ‘The child 
stands per se. Where he has parents the question is 


how the position affects them. Ido not think that you mye geter- 
can apply the principle that the child in a poor law yence of rel 
establishment shall be less well-off than the child of the to children 
lowest type of independent labourer. A child in any 

poor law establishment is from many points of view 

worse off than a child in his own home. To begin with, 

he isnot at home, and nothing can make up to a child 

for the absence of home. With all that you can do, 

you can never give a child anything like the home which 

God gives him in his own family. 


9073. Of course God may give him a horribly bad 


up their liberty is in itself a restriction. 
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9058. Then is it only with regard to outdoor relief that 
you apply it ?—I apply it as regards outdoor relief and as 
regards indoor relief. I think a sick person in a work- 
house, however good it may be, is in an inferior 
position to a sick person who can get what he wants out- 
side the workhouse and who remains his own master. 
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_ 9059. Surely that is not so, because the sick person comes 
in on his own volition to a state of things which is better ? 
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—But they do not come in on their own volition; they 
only come in when the guardians given them an order, that 
is, when they cannot provide what they want outside. 


_ 9060. The guardians give them an order, whenever it 
3s to their advantage to come into the house ?—Only when 
they are destitute. 


home ?—Yes, and then we get him and do the best we can 
for him ; but it is not like a good home, anyhow. 


9074. Sometimes you do not get him ?—That is true. 


9075. On the whole, then, you would advocate that the 
child in a poor law establishment should have conditions 
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which would result in better health and better capacity 
than the child of the lowest independent labourer: 
Certainly better than the child of the lowest class of 
labourer. Notwithstanding all that may be said to the 
contrary about unwholesome conditions of life your 
ordinary country child is an extremely healthy child 
and has a good time. He is harassed by school, and 
every child has to be harassed by school and has to 
bear the inconvenience of having to go to school. Still, 
I think your country village child as a rule has a very 
good time. You get exceptions, no doubt; you get 
drunken parents and you get immoral parents who 
behave badly to their child; still I think the average 
country village child in England is a very happy child 
and has a very happy childhood. 


9076. Do youthink that the guardian who objected to 
your refinement about having a dentist to look after the 
children, had nothing to say for himself from the point of 
view of the theory that the child’s position should be 
worse than that of an independent labourer’s child ?— 


Dental Absolutely nothing; because if you have got a child in 
attendance your care you are bound to do what is reasonably right 
for Poor Law for him, and it is only of late years that the value of 


ehildren. attention to the teeth has been recognised. You know 


now that if a child has got bad teeth and he gets diph- 
theria or scarlet fever, he has not the same chance as a 
child who has got sound teeth. You know if he is a boy 
and you want to get him into the Service that if he 
has bad teeth you cannot get him into theService. You 
know that he ought to grow up with a wholesome 
digestion, but that if he has bad teeth he cannot do 
it, although with sound teeth he will do it. 


9077. Therefore a child with sound teeth, who has had 
all this dentistry, is more likely to get on in the world ?— 
Yes, and I think that parents outside are learning that 
their children must have their teeth attended to and are 
doing it. 
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9078. You would not suggest that the mass of working 
class parents do really see that their children’s teeth are 
attended to, would you ?—I really think they are doing 
it. 

9079. (Miss Hill.) I think they are doing so, too ?—I 
think they are attending to their children’s teeth very 
much since it has been brought home to them—that is 
Since school life has been better organised, and since 
school teachers themselves are more interested in 
the condition of each individual child. I think a great 
deal is being done in the way of dentistry among the 
poorer classes now. If they think their children’s teeth 
ought to be attended to, the poor people see to it, and I 
cannot understand why the guardians should not do it. 


9080. (Mrs. Webb.) I quite agree. Do you suggest 
that the school has increased the responsibility of the 
parent by drawing his attention to such things as teeth ? 
—Yes; but I do not know for certain who has done it 


9081. You spoke of the teachers ?—I think it is the 
teachers. In the village schools now the teachers take 
a great deal more individual interest in the particular 
children than they did twenty years ago or twenty- 
five years ago. 


9082. Then you have got the responsibility of the 
parent positively increased by the child going to school ? 
—I think that the parents are very much taught what 
they ought to do now by what the children go home 
and tell them the teacher has told them, and by means 
of that kind, which they used not to know in days gone 
by. 
9083. (Mr. Nunn.) I think the principle which Mrs. 
Webb was alluding to was intended to apply to the 
independent labourer, and not to the independent 
labourer’s involuntary dependants, such as his children. 
You cannot be said to be giving a more eligible lot to 
the dependent labourer when that lot is given to his 
involuntary child, can you? (Mrs. Webb.) I should 
be glad to hear what you think of this ?—I am afraid 
I hardly followed the point ? 


9084. (Mr. Nunn). It is said that the lot of the de- 
pendent labourer must be more ineligible than that of 
the independent labourer ?—Yes. 

9085. That principle does not apply to a child in- 
voluntarily born into the world and rendered an orphan ? 
—No; J think you are right. I think you must draw 
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a distinction always as to the children. You cannot Mr. Baldwyw# 
compare a child who is sent into the workhouse for leming. 
treatment with a child in his own home outside. You 5 
cannot take an average of the outside homes. Some 9 April, 1906. 
homes are very good, and the children are very happy, 
with all the love that their parents can give them, and 
all the self-sacrifice of a lifetime in order to provide for 
them afterwards. But then some homes are hopelessly 
bad. You cannot draw an average between the 
bad home and the very good home, and say that shall 
be our standard for the workhouse. You have got your 
children, and you have to do the very best you possibly 
can by them. 


9086. (Mrs. Webb.) Asa matter of fact, you would 
altogether neglect to consider, would you not, what was 
the standard of the outside home, and you would do 
your very best ?—You must, with regard to the children ; 
but at the same time I do not think you thereby abandon 
the principle that the condition of the dependent child 
is to be less eligible than the condition of the indepen- 
dent child. I think that with the very best you can 
do for the children you may have in an institution, no 
matter how you deal with them, whether you board 
them out or send them to scattered homes or to school 
or anywhere you like, they still are not in the same 
position as a child in his natural home, if that home 
is a good one—and nothing can put them in that posi- 
tion, in fact nothing can give a child home love except 
the love he gets at home; you cannot provide that 
artificially. 

9087. With regard to the ousting of old men from fffect of new 
employment, do you think the general speeding-up of machinery 
industry, the use of more complicated machinery, and upon 
the running of all that machinery at a greater rate employment. 
ousts old men ?—Undoubtedly. 








9088. In exactly the same way as factory legislation ? 
—Quite so. 


9089. Would you be against the speeding-up of 
machinery because it ousts old men ?—Certainly not. 


9090. Then you would not be against factory legis- Relief of 
lation ?—No, certainly not, so far as I understand it. Lancashire 
I happened to be in Lancashire shortly after the cotton Cotton 
famine—I was in Lancashire in 1868 or 1869. Arnold’s Famine. 
“ History of the Cotton Famine” does not come down 
to that time; I think it ceased in 1864; but it tells 
the story very well so far as it goes. When I was first 
in Lancashire as an assistant Poor Law inspector, the 
results of the cotton famine had practically asserted 
themselves. I was very much struck, young and 
inexperienced as I was in administration in those days, 
with the great demoralisation which the relief of the 
cotton famine had brought about. The artisan then 
learnt, for the first time on a large scale, that he 
could live without work. I believed that the relief 
could have been conducted on much wiser lines and 
that if it had been left to the Poor Law, instead of 
extraneous influences having been brought in, that 
in the long run the result would have been better 
for the people. But at all events the funds for the 
relief of the cotton famine, like the great funds 
that have been in much more recent times raised in 
London, did produce an enormous amount of demorali- 
sation, although they may have done a good deal to 
relieve the necessities of the moment. 


9091. With regard to Lancashire, you think that with paoct of 
the speeding-up of the machinery, with factory legis- jrachinery, 
lation, and with trade unionism—which I gathered you factory 
thought had the same tendency—the old men are being legislation, 


ousted ?—Yes. ete., on 
: employment 
9092. One would have thought if that were so, that and 


pauperism would have risen, but as a matter of fact pauperism. 
pauperism is lower in Lancashire than anywhere else, 
is it not ?—That is so. 


9093. So that all those influences which are supposed 
to oust the old men from employment, including the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, have, as a matter of fact, 
not led to an increase of pauperism in Lancasliire ?—No; 
probably because they have led to sucii a considerable 
increase of income that a man’s relaticas ave enabled to 
prevent his becoming a pauper. 


9094. It might be very short-sighted to stop the process 
of increased efficiency in industry ?—It would be abso- 
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* Mr. Baldwyn lately fatal ; besides, nothing can doit. If you were to 9107. I think you would find the contrast is greater Parental 


Fleming. try to do it, you could not do it in the long run. than ever ?—I am speaking of thirty years ago. If the res onsibili 
aes : peed, di Commission will allow me for a minute, I would like to 2t Leeds anc 
9 April, 1906. 9095. Therefore if trade unionism can be proved 10 Jeter to one incident that happened at Leeds, as rather Bradford. 


Lancashire to increase the efficiency of the machinery, 
you would not object to the partial ousting of the old 
men ?—I do not say that at all. I do not object to trade 
unionism. ‘Trade unionism has done most marvellous 
work, as we all know who have studied the question at 
all, but 1 do not approve of some of its methods. 





bearing out what I say. At that time in Bradford the 
children never thought of endeavouring not to support 
their parents; they did it as a matter of course, because 
they knew if they did not, that’ the guardians would insist 
upon its being done, and I very seldom at the Bradford 
Board of Guardians in those days saw the question raised. 
The children who could support their parents did so as a 


Trades 
Unions and 
the employ- 
ment of old 
men, 


9096. What in trade union rules leads you to suppose 


that they discourage the membership of old men ?—I 
am not a sufficient expert in trade unionism to answer. 
I have never been able to give sufficient study to pre- 


matter of course, and the parents did not apply to the 
guardians; and vice versa the parents supported their 
children when they could. In Leeds it was the exact 


opposite. No child supported his pauper parents in Leeds Reduction 
unless the guardians made him ; and they all shirked it if out-relief b 
they could. When I first went to Leeds, I could not improved 
understand the administration of relief. The guardians ad- administra- 


tend to be an expert in matters of trade unionism. But 
my impression at all events is that the trade unions 
do not care to have a man who has passed his best. 
1 think it stands to reason that it must be so, because 


they irsist upon every man who works under their rules 
getting the full standard rate of wages ; and when a man 
has passed his best, he is not worth that. Employers 
who have to pay the full standard rate of wages refuse 
to employ a man who is not thoroughly competent, 
because the man must not work at less than the standard 
rate. 


9097. Probably you know that in all trade unions in 
which the operatives are paid by time they do make 
special allowances for old men and permit them to work 
at lower rates ?—Yes; to a certain extent that might 
affect the question, but I think that what I have said 
holds good generally, that is, that unless a man is at his 
best, he is not much good in a trade union. 


9098. The trade unions never oust their old members, 
do they ?—Not nominally. 


9099. Never practically, either ?—They may not oust 
them. Perhaps the vord “ oust * does rot best convey 
my mean‘ng when IJ say that an old man who is in a 
trade union does not at all events ho'd as good a position 
as an able-bodied man who is in a trade union. 


9100. You say you have not studied the question ?— 
Not sufficiently to be able to speak as an expert. 


- 910i. Are you aware that the majority of the skilled 
trades which are organised insist on piece-work rates, and 
therefore the old man gets what he makes—cotton opera- 
tives, for instance, would strike against a time-work 
rate ?—I am afraid I cannot follow you into these details ; 
I do not know them well enough. 


9102. (Mr. Bentham.) In paragraph 6 of your memoran- 
dum you point out that the facilities which obtain to-day 
are far more likely to enable a person to provide for his 
cld age. than has been the case in the past, and you say 
that we are living now through a stratum, as it were, of 
old age which you hope when it dies out will materially 
diminish the amount of pauperism ?—Yes. 


9103. A litt'e lower down you say, “that the proper 
solution of the old-age pensions question is by means, or 
adaptation, of the friendly societies, would appear to 
be certain, and the societies are themselves making pro- 
vision to that end ; but here the competition of outdoor 
relief comes in with a most mischievous influence.’ Are 
we to gather from that, that outdoor relief is really pre- 
venting people from exercising those facilities which they 
have power to do to-day ?—Undoubtedly, it is 
wonderful to me is that friendly societies hold 
their own at all. I think nothing is a greater proof 
of the independence ot the character of the English people 
than that friendly societies are able to hold their own 
in face of the competition of outdoor relief. 


9104. Do you mfer to an unwise administration of 
outdoor relief ?—Certainly. 1 think all outdoor relief 
is unwise, if it is possible to avoid it. 


9105. Then you are not of opinion that it is possible to 
avoid it all?—It is possible to avoid very nearly all. 
There are certain cases which you cannot move into the 
workhouse. When I knew the Bradford union many 
years ago, they gave very little out-relief, and it was a 
most striking contrast to Leeds. When I was in that 


ministered relief in their own wards, and I thought there tion at Lee 


was very great abuse. I attended the board of guardians 
several times in order to see and satisfy myself what was 
going on, and at last I made this suggestion to the board 
of guardians—I said, ‘‘ Your relisf appears to me to be ade 
ministered in a very unsatisfactory manner; I wish you 
would make a rule that no guardian should sit to ad- 
minister relief in his own ward.” -The guardians were 
furious. They said they had never heard such an insinua- 
tion, and ‘the idea of public officials coming down to 
talk to them in that fashion,” and all the rest of it. L 
attended several more meetings and at last I said, “Well, 
you may be right or I may be right, but if I am wrong, 
why are you afraid of testing it? Make it a rule that no 
guardian shall sit in his own ward for three months and 
see what that leads you to.” They consented that they 
would make the experiment for three months. The very 
first week there was a saving of £70—they began to save 
at the rate of over £3,000e2 year. At the end of the three 
months’ experiment, I went to the board again and at- 
tended their meeting. I showed them the facts, and they 
said, ‘‘ Yes, we admit it, but it has been at the cost of ex- 
treme hardship to the poor; this money has been saved, 
but it is the savings from intense suffering.” I said, 
‘Very well, if that be true that completely upsets my 
argument, but that ought to be tested, that ought not to 
be accepted merely as a statement. Now will you make 
inquiries?” ‘‘Yes,” they said, ‘‘we will make inquir- 
ies.’ Inquiries were made in Leeds from everybody who 
was in a position to give information. _ The clergy were 
sent to, the magistrates were sent to, the district visitors 
were sent to, employers of labour were sent to—everybody 
that. they could think of who really was in a position to 
give information. The answers were almost unanimous 
that not only had there been no suffering, but that the 
people had never been so well off—that they were much 
better off under the diminished amount of outdoor reli f 
than when the outdoor relief was given in the lavish man- 
ner in which it had been given, and that many 
whohad depended on the rates, so long as they could. 
get the out-door relief, had gone to work when they found 
they could not get the outdoor relief. |. That was a most. 
striking instance. I do not say these committees.did not 
give the relief honestly when it was given in their owa 
wards, but they certainly did not give it impartially. When | 
they had to deal with people they did not know personally 
the relief was given impartially and that was the 
result. 


9108. (Mr. Nunn.) That is a most interesting experi- 
ence ; is it embodied in any document that could be put 
in ?—There were some references made to the fact in one 
of the reports of the Local Government Board, but I do 
not think it ever came out in the annual reports of the 
Local Government. Board. 


9109. Is it not in one of your annual reports ?—No, 
because at that time the inspectors did not make annual 
reports. That was about 1873 or 1874. 


9110. (Mrs. Webb.) I think Mr. Davy mentioned it to 
us ?—I daresay several of my colleagues have mentioned 
it. It was a well known incident at the time, and it 
was referred to in more than one printed report, but I do 
not think it was ever mentioned in the official reports of 
the Local Government Board. 


district, I used to wonder how in two towns within ten Lavish out 


miles of each other you had such a contrast. 


9106. You do not know it to-day, do you ?—No. 


9111. (Mr. Bentham.) Do you think the tendency, in jojjef 
consequence of the manner in which the Poor Law is ad- prejudicia 
ministered, is towards people not exercising such thrift: as thrift. 
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they have power to do at the present time ?—Just contrast 
two men : A man becomes a member of a friendly society 
and he has to pay so much a week; when he comes upon his 
society, he gets his medical attendance and he gets an 
allowance of so much a week, and everything else he has 
to provide for himself. Another man who goes to the 
board of guardians pays nothing, but he says, ‘I am desti- 
tute,” or,‘‘I am sick and I want you to provide for me.” The 
guardians say, “‘ This is a sick person who comes here, and 
we will not be very liberal with him, but we will give him 
_ perhaps 5s. or 6s. a week, and the doctor.’ For that, 
he has got to pay nothing, and in  addi- 
tion he gets, through the doctor’s recommendation 
all the extras he wants: wine and beef, no matter what it 
may be. The marvel is to me that people do join the 
friendly societies. But when you go back to that question 
: -of the independence of the people, it is a most important 
: fact; it is the keystone of the whole structure really. 


“ 


eS. 


The independence of the people is there, and if it is not 
discouraged, it will come to the front. I know of many 
instances, and striking instances too, in my own district. 
At Warminster in 1898 a gentleman called upon 
the Chairman and said,“ I have come to tell you my 
name is so-and-so (I do not know the name, the name was 
kept from me)—when I was a boy I and my family were in 
the Warminster workhouse; I emigrated to Australia, 
where I have been very successful ; I estimate that we cost 
the ratepayers £136,, and I have brought you the 
money. ’ The Chairman said, ‘‘ We cannot have any possible 
paupers Claim against you, the claim has lapsed long since, and 
untarily even if it had happened recently we could only claim for 
epaying co-t twelve months.” He said,“It is not that which is influencing 
# their relief. me inthe least; my family and I were brought up by you 
in the workhouse’; we are:most grateful for what was done 
for us and I should never die happy if I felt we had not, 
now that we are able, repaid the guardians every farthing 
«© that we had costthe: union’’—and he produced, this large 
© stm of..£136:.which he left with the Chairman, simply 
asking that. his name should not be mentioned. He told 
the Chairman:..who. he was, but he begged that his name 
should not.be mentioned.. A poor old washer-woman went 
into: the. Winchester workhouse sick,and she was there for 
some, weeks... Then she. went out and resumed her washing, 
and. several months afterwards she sent the guardians a 
letter: enclosing the repayment of what she estimated she 
had cost, £9 . The guardians sent to her and said,“ Wedo 
not want to take this from you; you are a very poor 
woman, you were worked hard all your life, you 
were fully entitled to what we have done for you, and 
we donot’ want to take it.’ She said, “I shall not be 
happy if you do not take it; Ido not want to feel that 
I have been any charge whatever on the rates. 
The guardians had her letter framed and hung it up in the 
entrance hall of the workhouse, where you can see now the 
letter in which she originally sent back the money. I have 
know many other: such cases. Quite recently a man 
anonymously sent the Ringwood Guardians 2s. in 
postage stamps, which he asserted he had cost them. 
You have that feeling among the people still, and it is that 
feeling which’ makes them take less advantage of the 
Poor Law than they could. There can be no question that 
outdoor relief isthe most bitter opponent of thrift and 
independence. 






instances of 





iffect of the ©9112: In order to administer the Poor Lawin a manner 
lective which would not have the effect of diminishing the thrift 
eigeiple on ofthe people, what kind of boards of guardians do you think 
saarde: of is necessary ? . Can it be got through a popularly elected 


EES... body ?—Yes,. you have had many boards of guardians in 
- England who have done it. You have had the ones I 
have quoted+-you have had Atcham, you have had Brad- 
. field, you have Whitechapel, which is doing it to-day, 
you have got Fulham which is doing it to-day, and you 
have many boards of guardians in different parts of 
the country. They have all done it; every board of 
guardians that has interested itself in it, if it has only 
stuck ‘to its principles, has done it. 
“9113. Are there many boards of guardians who are 
doing exactly the reverse ?—Yes. 

9114. And all formed by the same process of election ? 
—Yes. 

9115. What safeguard could you suggest that would 
give you a more uniform selection of members of boards 
of guardians ?7—I am afraid that no suggestion that I 
should be able to make would be likely to be adopted by 
Parliament. 
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9116. You really had faith in the ex officio guardians as My. Baldwyn 
being a steadying element on a board ?—Yes. I have Fleming. 
no doubt whatever, as I have said already, that if the ; 
Poor Law unions can be administered by a central depart- 9 April, 1906. 
ment, you would have uniform alministration, and within P Bee re 
a com» aratively few years you would get rid of pauperism Stat of 
in the country, or of all the pauperism that it is possible eradication of 
to ‘get rid of, for you will always have a c2rtain amount of pauperism by 


incompstent people who will have to be provided for by sound ad- 
the public. ministration. 


9117. And you think a board of experts would do that 
far better than an elective board ?—I have no doubt 
they would. 


9118. If county councils had the powers and duties which County 
guardians have to-day, and if they could appoint small Councils ag 
district committees for the present Poor Law areas, with Poor Law 
powers to deal with all applications for relief, do you Authorities. 
think they would be more likely to deal with it uniformly 
and in the interests of the community than is the case at 
present ?—No. I would not put the Poor Law admin- 
istration under the county councils so far as I am con- 
cerned upon any consideration. I think a board of 
guardians ad hoc is the only authority than can do 
it, and they ought to be made as important as possible. 


9119. Are there many boards in your district which 
you consider come up to your ideal of what a Board 
ought to be ?—No. 

9120. Is there one ?—I think I should say yes, but I 
would rather not nime it I should not like to com- 
pare one board of guardians against another. There 
are one or two of my boards that are very good indeed. 





9121. As your ideas evidently point in the direction of 
the abolition of out-door relief altogether, do you think 
that indoor relief would become in that event quite as 
non-deterrent as outdoor relief is to-day ?—Indoor 
relief would gradually cease to exist. If you once get 
rid of outdoor relief altogether, indoor relief will follow 
as a matter of course. 1 -<Giied 


9122. There are always a certain number of persons wio The 
are unfortunate or affected, and.who must have recourse irreducible 
to the Poor Law unless they are dealt with by charity; ™!0!mum of 
these would always be in-door cases ?—If yuu could get PUPS hm. 
rid of the habit of pauperism, the large majority of sick 
cases would provide for their own necessities and would 
not require public relief at all. But you would always 
have a residuum of the incompetent who are naturally, 
congenitally, physically, or mentally weak, an] they would 
have to be kept at the public ex .ense, unless they had got 
friends and relatives who were able to maintain them ; 
but except that very snall residaun, my belief is that 
pauperism would gradually disappear altozether. 


9123. It is said by two chairmen of boards in petarrence of 

your district, I think, that in-door relief is no longer indo »r-zelief, 
deterrent if in-door relief is no longer deterzent, is it not 
possible that people might rely upon having a comfortable 
existence inside an institution, and consequently their 
ordinary walks of lif» woul 1co.tin 1¢ a3 they do at pzesent ? 
—You are taking an assumption with which I should not 
concur. I do not at all concur with the assumption that 
in-door relief is not deterrent, because I think in-door 
relief is deterrent. 


9124. Which do you think would be the most deterrent 
to the naturally indolent man who does not like. work, 
provided he had a wife and family—a good test: out-door 
with constant work and small pay, or the indoor existence ; 
would not-the indoor comforts naturally appeal to an 
inlolent man more than the severe test out-door ?—If 
I had the management of the workhouse, the indoor test 
would not at all appeal to the indolent man. Tne indolent 
man would have a very bad time of it indeed, and he 
certainly would not be indolent while he was there. That 
is a matter of worxhouse administration. 


9125. He probably would get much better food inside 
the workhouse than he would out ?—I do not know about 
that. The workhouse die‘ary is a su‘iciont dietary, but 
the workhouse dietary for able-bodied men is not an 
excessive dietary. 


9126. Is it not better than he could provide for himself 
if he were in receipt of out-door relief ?—If he were in 
receipt of out-door relief, yes, certainly; but then I 
would not put him in receipt of out-door relief. The 
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Mr. Baldwin in-door dietary for the able-bodied man I take it is not 
Fleming. as pleasant a dietary as the independent working man 
: would provide for himself outside. 
9 April, 1906. 


9127. Do you think that indoor relief naturally is more 
deterrent than out-door relief in any form?—Undoubtedly. 
The great advantage of in-door relief is that you know 
where you are. In the great majority of cases people do 
not accept in-door relief unless they are destitute. With 
regard to out-door relief, a large majority of them do not 
need it, and those that do need it, do not get enough to 
meet their necessities. 

Local inter- 
ele of 

r. Chaplin’s 
Circular of 











9128-30. In paragraph 13 you refer to the Circular of 
August 4th, 1300, and you give us the impression that 
it is “‘ widely interpreted as applying to relief generally ” ; 
' I suppose you took every opportunity of advising boards 
f of guardians in what way you looked upon this Circular 
] at the time it was issued ?—Certainly I have spoken to 
: guardians about that. Many boards of guardians took 
i it as a change of policy on the part of the Local 
f Government Board with regard to outdoor relief. They 
i _ looked upon it as a general recommendation of outdoor 
relief as against indoor relief. 


i 9131. How long would it take you to get round the 
| whole of your boards by your method of advising them ? 
—A year, I should think. 


i 9132. Then a good deal of mischief could have happened 
if in the course of that year ?—I think a good deal of mis- 
chief did happen in the course of that year—mischief 
which no advice of mine would have prevented, I am sorry 
to say. At all events my advice would have had but a 
very limited effect upon them. 


9133. You did not issue any circular of your own to the 
boards of guardians 7—No, and I should have gone 
ii entirely outside my province if I had taken upon myself 
i to do such a thing. The circular was from the Local 
iy Government Board. 





: 9134. If you considered it was being wrongly inter- 
i preted and the boards of guardians were acting upon it 
in a spirit in which it was never intended to be acted upon, 
i would you not look upon it as your duty to draw the 
Ht attention of the guardians to that fact ?—If I happened 
to be at a board when the question came up, certainly ; 
and I did draw their attention to it on several occasions. 


i 9135. That means that your influence was practically 
lost over the boards that were interpreting this in a wrong 
sense ?—I would rather put it that my influence had not 
the opportunity of exercising itself ? 


9136. And I would rather put it that way, if you do not 
mind: that is the way in which I intended to put it. Do 
you think it possible under that circular to so classify the 
people that it would be a benefit to the Boards if they had 
taken it in the spirit in which it was intended ?—So far as 
its application to the indoor poor went, the effect of it was 
rather to give a fillip to what I, and I suppose all my col- 
leagues, had advised over and over again, that is, that the 

Classification aged poor in the workhouses should be withdrawn from all 

in the surrounding circumstances which were unpleasant to them 

Workhouse. or caused them unhappiness. Classification was one 
means to the end. You do sometimes find, though not 
nearly so often as the public believe, that in the work- 
houses some of the old people are extremely unpleasant to 
the other old people, and make life a burden to them. 
Every now and then one comes across a case in which you 
have a very cranky, ill-conducted, foul-tongued old man 
or old woman who is unpleasant to the other people in the 
ward ; but it does not often happen. Still there ought no 
doubt in every workhouse to be means of classifying the 
aged, so that if they want to be quiet they can have a 
nice, comfortable room to go to. That has been done in a 
great many of the workhouses to a certain extent, so far 
as the accommodation permits. 


Adequate 9137. With regard.to the outdoor people, to whom I 
out-relief to was referring more particularly, and the granting to the 





aged and aged deserving poor who had led deserving lives, as the 
Seated circular says, of an additional amount of relief (which you 


say is always small), you do not think that any harm came 
of that regulation where it was properly understood, do you? 
—No. But then, of course, if you are to do it for the aged 
and deserving poor, you have to arrive at what the aged and 
deserving poor are. I should be extremely sorry myself to 
have to classify the poor into the aged and deserving and 
the aged and undeserving. I do mot know what your 
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standard is to be. Personally, I was exceedingly glad 
that the old folk who had outdoor relief should have more | 
liberal outdoor relief than had previously been given to 
them, so that I owed the circular no grudge upon that 
score. I have always been maintaining that the relief 
given to the aged in the large majority of cases is com- 
pletely inadequate, and I only wish that guardians 
would render it adequate; I should be delighted if 
they would give the poor old people 8s., 9s., or 10s., and in 
some cases Ils. or 123. per week. Nothing would so 
quickly bring home to them the advantage of indoor 
relief as against outdoor relief. 


9138. The rise in the amount of relief to these aged Effect of 
deserving poor would naturally make the guardians more Mr. Chaplir 
careful as to the persons to whom they would grant out- sabre aq 
door relief, would it not ?—I am afraid that has not been Bae ‘a 
the effect. In fact, I think now that that circular as oe 
regards the out-door poor has ceased to produce any 
effect. I do not think to-day that the aged and deserving 
poor in the immense majority of cases receive 6d. more 
than they did before the circular was issued. For a time 
it did have a certain amount of effect ; in the case of guar- 
dians who wished to give outdoor relief it has enabled 
them to turn to that circular as a recommendation in 
favour of outdoor relief; it has had some effect in that 
direction, an effect which I consider mischievous. With 
regard to the indoor relief, it has given a certain fillip 
to the improved classification of the aged indoor poor, 
and to that extent I am grateful for it. 


9139. But you admit at first it had the effect of 
raising the amount that was given in outdoor relief all 
round ?— I do not think it is so now; it has gone down 
again. For a time there was a little extra given, 
but I think you will find that the scale upon which 
guardians give relief to-day is practically the same as 
it was fifteen years ago. we 
9140. Then its effect is lost ?—I think so. I should Necessity : 
like to say one word more upon out-relief, if you will caution in 
permit me. Although I should be extremely glad to aboliccea 
see outdoor relief brought to the lowest possible propor- out-Teler 
tions, I am sure it could not be done with a stroke of 
the pen or a wave of the wand; it must be done very 
gradually. I should be the last to abolish outdoor relief 
in any fashion which would cause hardship to the poor. 
It can be done gradually and should be done gradually, 
and with the fullest sympathy for the cases you have to 
deal with. I should be extremely sorry to let it go forth 
that I would issue any mandate that at a certain time 
all outdoor relief should be abolished. It can only be 
done by careful administration, which would bring it 
about really as the result of good work. 


9141. I think you advocate the abolition of the Setitle- 
ment laws altogether ?—Yes. 


9142, 1 think you consider that all the Settlement Abolition | 
laws should practically be swept away, but you do not Settlement 
refer to Scotland and Ireland, do you ?—Personally I 
should, certainly. 

9143. Would you abolish settlement with regard to 
both those countries 7—Yes. That would get over the 
constantly contentious question of non-resident relief. 
non-resident relief is a most objectionable form of relief 
from my point of view. 

9144. In paragraph 17 you mention several small Recoupme 
matters which might be left to the discretion of boards of Guardia 
of guardians ; I notice you do not mention amongst those travelling 
the payment of expenses for visiting institutions within expenses 
the union; have you had any cause of complaint on bee the 
that score ?—Yes, constantly, and I should be very glad et 
if those expenses were paid. ‘Ihe principle underlying 
it is this—that guardians should do their work within 
the union without payment; if they have to go 
outside the union, that introduces an argument for 
payment of their expenses, but within the union they 
ought to do their work free. As a matter of fact, 

1 think the work does involve a considerable amount 
of hardship, and I should personally be very glad 
if guardians could be repaid their reasonable travel- 
ling expenses. I would not give them expenses for 
refreshment, but I would give them their travelling 
expenses; and I would not allow them to have 
refreshments at the workhouse on board days and that 
kind of thing at the cost of the rates; I think that 
would be opening a very wide door. Their actual out- 
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of-pocket expenses for the performance of their duties 
I should be very glad to see paid, and as they would 
always be subject to the audit, if the auditor saw 
that it was being abused he would be able to put the check 
on it. 


9145. Then you draw the line at reasonable refresh- 
ment ?—I would not give them refreshments, because 
a man must have his refreshment ; if he has it at home 
he has to pay for it, and if he has it whilst he is out, he 
has to pay for it. I would not pay for his refreshments ; 
but I do think it is reasonable that he should have 
moderate travelling expenses. 


9146. You have also left out of the paragraph that 
boards of guardians might be left to do small structural 
alterations under a certain amount in value; would 
you include that ?—No, because there you bring in 
elements of danger. If once you allow that to be done, 
except under skilled supervision you may have drains 
interfered with, and then you may get into danger at 
once. I remember it being said to me once, It is a very 
hard thing that we cannot alter this bath without going 
to the Local Government Board for permission. That 
was perfectly true, but in altering the bath they would 
have to alter the communications by which the bath 
water was conveyed from the premises, and T am not 
sure if they had been allowed to do it in that particular 
case that they would not have sent the waste pipe straight 
ito the drain. é 


9147. Do you think that matters of that kind should 
be left to inspectors rather than there having to be a 
correspondence with the Local Government Board ? — 
I think the inspectors do save a great deal of correspond- 
ence. I think they possibly sometimes exceed their own 
authority a little bit when they see a thing being done 
which is evidently the right thing to be done. 


9148. Would they allow a board to make a structural 
alteration without reporting it to the Local Government 
Board ?—I would rather not answer that question. 
Strictly speaking, they ought not to. 


9149. With regard to subscriptions to hospitals or other 
institutions and associations which might render Service 
to boards of guardians, can you apply a principle to those, 
so that one would be able to distinguish between those 
institutions which do really render a service to the boards 
of guardians and those which are merely doing work which 
indirectly might prevent pauperism ?—I think the prin- 
ciple is that where you can show that the ratepayers 
get actual value for the contributions as in the case of 
county hospitals or local institutions in the district which 
grant benefits for the subscription conferred, then the 
subscription is quite justifiable ; but when you come to 
subscriptions to a general establishment which covers 
the whole country, then different considerations apply. 


9150. Take the case of the Society for the Prevention 


of Cruelty to Children; subscription to that society has 


been recently permitted by the Local Government Board 
T think ?—Yes. I should certainly pay for that, because 
they do a direct good work, and in many instances they 
do it in immediate connection with boards of guardians. 
In many unions now, when children come into the vagrant 
ward, as a matter of practice the inspector of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is communi- 
cated with, and he sees the children either when they 
leave the house, or he comes to the house and sees the 
children whilst they are there, and if he sees anything 
wrong he puts the society into operation. 


9151. But the law can be put into operation without 
the society, can it not ?—No doubt, but there you have 
an actual agent of the society to do the work, and so I 
think it is quite fair that the society should have the 
subscriptions. 

9152. But it actually renders no assistance to the 
board, does it ?—I think it renders a great assistance 
tothe board. Itisable to watch these children in a wayin 
which the Guardians cannot doit. Directly a vagrant takes 
his discharge from the workhouse he is free from all 
supervision as far as the board of guardians is concerned, 
but the society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
can follow him up. 

9153. As far as the board of guardians are concerned, 
they may never see either the vagrant or those children 
any more ?—Nevertheless, if the children are in a bad 
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but that the service rendered to the board is very smal 
and indirect ?—I do not agree with you; I think it is 
doing a direct service to the ratepayers and to the 
guardians. 


9155. Take the Charity Organisation Society, for 
instance; do you think that renders a service to the 
Poor Law by, to a certain extent by relieving people who 
might otherwise come upon the rates ?—I think the 
Charity Organisation Society worked in connection with 
the boards of guardians renders inestimable service to 
the ratepayers. 


9156. Do you think that would be a suitable agency 
to subscribe to ?—I should certainly think so, so far as 
I am personally concerned. 


9157. But it would be a very wide interpretation of 
the principle if Guardians were allowed to subscribe to 
any organisation that might have a tendency to induce 
the person it assisted not to become a pauper ?—Yes; I 
should think then it would be indefensible, but the 
Charity Organisation Society does not induce persons to 
become paupers. 


9158. (Mr. Nunn.) Might not Charity Organisation 
Committees point not only to individual cases which 
might be of that nature, but to some considerable number 
of such cases ?—Possibly, but only as the appropriate 
relief tc destitute persons. On the other hand, they 
prevent. many from becoming destitute. 


9159. (Mr. Bentham.) Would you agree to subscribe 
to any organisation of that kind ?—I do not know what 
the practice of the board has been—whether they have 
sanctioned subscriptions to the Charity Organisation 
Society or not. I do not remember a case in my district 
in which the subscription has been sanctioned or asked 
for. 


9160. (Sir Samuel Provis.) It does not come within 
the section, does it ?—It could not be sanctioned under 
the section, certainly. 


9161. (Mr. Bentham.) The point of my question is to 
see if we can draw a line between those organisations 
that you say do render a service to the community or to 
boards of guardians, and those that do not ?—I am quite 
with you as to the need for drawing such a line. 


9162. But it is very difficult to draw the line, is it not ? 
—Yes, very. I think the test would be whether they 
really do give the ratepayers value for the subscription 
given. The power of granting a subscription is very 
strictly limited, but I forget the Act in which the section 
is. 


9163. (Sir Samuel Provis.) I think it is the Poor Law 
Act of 1879, is it not ?—Yes, I think it is. The subscrip- 
tions are only to be given to institutions or establishments 
which would come within the wording of the section, and 
I think the Charity Organisation Society would not, so 
far as I understand it (42 and 43 Vict. c. 54, § 10). 





9164. (Mr. Bentham.) In your last annual report [ Nursing of 
think you advocate a system of nursing outdoor patients out-door sick. 


by nurses in the institution ; do you hold to that view 
now ?—Il should be very glad it it could be done, 
but I do not know of any union in which it has been 
done. I have been preparing a return from all my 
unions as to the means by which they do the out- 
door nursing. The return to me is a very painful one. 
There are a great many unions in which there is prac- 
tically very little done, not because the guardians are 
not willing to do it, but because they have not the means 
of doing it. There are no nurses to do the out-nursing. 
I should be very glad if, where the circumstances are 
convenient, it were possible that the workhouse staff 
of nurses should be sufficient to enable some of them 
to do outdoor work. I think the influence would be 
good in many directions. It would relieve the monotony 
of the workhouse work, it would increase the experience 
of the nurses, it would give the outdoor sick poor the 
nursing which they require, it would bring the nurses in 
contact with other doctors than the workhouse doctor, 
and altogether both as regards the poor and, as regards. 
the nursing service I think the results might be very 
valuable. But there are not many places where it could. 
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be done; it could only be done where the cases lie within 
a comparatively limited area. You could not do it in a 
small country workhouse, placed, say, in an area where 
you have a sparse population, as is the case in some of 
my unions where there is only en average of one inhabi- 
tant to 5 or 6 acres of land. No nurse could cover the 
distances there. 


9165. Still I suppose you would advocate it more 
particularly with regard to those districts where there 
is no nursing association that you might subscribe to ? 
—I do not think that was my intention, but I have not 
got the passage here and I do not quite remember how it 
reads. Where there are nursing associations, I. think 
it is an excellent arrangement that guardians should sub- 
scribe, and I am happy to say that in some places they do. 
but there are a great many places in the district where 
there are nursing associations where the guardians do not 
subscribe. 


9166. In paragraph 27 you refer to the Central Mid- 
wives Board, and you mention a resolution that was 
passed. You say, “‘The Midwives Act has, in truth, 
inflicted a very serious wrong upon workhouse nurses, 
inasmuch as, until the passing of the Act and the con- 
sequent issue of regulations by the Central Midwives 
Board, Poor Law nurses had no difficulty in presenting 
themselves for the certificate of the London Obstetrical 
Society.”” -What is the resolution you there refer to ?— 
The rules of the Central Midwives Board have to be 
approved by the Privy Council, and the rules of the 
Central Midwives Board were approved by the Privy 
Council. Before those rules were approved, there was 
a clause inserted saying that they should not have effect 
in hospitals and Poor Law nursing institutions ; but after 
that, the Central Midwives Board passed a resolution that 


they would not recognise as training schools any Poor Law » 


institution which had less than seventy-five cases a year 
nor accept as candidates any nurse coming from such 
institutions. 


9167. Would that resolution have to be approved 
by the Privy Council ?—It did not go to the Privy Council, 
and it was never approved by the Privy Council, and yet 
they are acting upon it. They do not consider it a rule ; 
they consider it a resolution. 


9168. Is there not some misapprehension with regard 
to that resolution ?—I have already corrected myself to 
the effect that where there is an approved teacher they 
will receive candidates. That has been explained since 
I wrote that paragraph. We did not know that at White- 
hall when I wrote that paragraph, or at all events I did 
not know it. 


9169. I have a letter here from the Secretary of the 
‘Central Midwives Board, in which he says no such resolu- 


- effect. 
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cases a year on the average, and therefore if they still 
adhere to the resolution that they will only accept 
candidates where there are seventy-five cases a. year, 
neither of those institutions could send up any candidates 
although the teachers are approved teachers. 


9171. Have they sent up any yet for examination ?— 
Not since the Central Midwives Board have taken over 
the examination.. When the London Obstetrical Society 
examined, they did send and they sent considerable : 
numbers, who almost invariably passed, and passed well. 
Tt is a fact that of the candidates who were passed by the 
London Obstetrical Society, a very considerable pro- 
portion were candidates from poor law institutions. 
It is only natural that it should be so, because those 
candidates, as I have already explained, were nearly 
always three years’ trained nurses in addition to having 
their midwifery knowledge. By the action of the 
Central Midwives Board, the nurses who up to that 
time could go up to qualify are prevented from going 
up to qualify. Then they made an additional require- 
ment, which it is not for me to question. The London 
Obstetrical Society were satisfied with the candidate 
having personally attended five cases, having been 
present at fifteen more, and then being able to pass the 
examination; but the Central Midwives. Board have 
raised the number of personal attendances to twenty, 
that is fifteen more than the London Obstetrical Society 
required, besides the examination, and in addition they — 
will only accept candidates from institutions which 
they recognise as training institutions. 


9172. Do you not think this will have the effect of 
interfering with the quality of the persons who apply for 
training as nurses in Poor Law institutions ?—Certainly, — 
J think it will. Some way, I hope, will be found out of 
the difficulty, but if it be persisted in, it will certainly 
have a most detrimental effect upon the candidates in our 
Poor Law institutions, and, as I think, a most uncalled-for » 
When the London Obstetrical Society gave up 
their work the Workhouse Nursing: Association, which 
included one member of .the Central Midwives Board, 
wrote to the London Obstetrical Society expressing 
their appreciation of the admirable work which had 
been done by the London Obstetrical Society; and 
although the Central Midwives Board have very largely 
raised the number of cases which they consider necessary 
for qualification—that I do not question at all; that is 
entirely within their own competence, and it is not for 
me to say whether they are right or whether they are 
wrong—there is no question that some members at all 
events of the Central Midwives Board are well aware 
that the London Obstetrical. Society’s examination 
was a thorough one, and that the Society did its work 
very well. 


tion was ever passed against Poor Law institutions being 
recognised as training schools and that each case is dealt 
with on its merits. I wondered whether you had any in- 
formation to the contrary, of any Poor Law institution 
that has received any communication to the effect that 
‘the line is drawn at seventy-five patients ?—The facts are 
as I have stated them. After the rules had been ap- 
proved by the Privy Council, the Central Midwives Board 
passed a resolution, which, in the first instance, was 
limited to Poor Law institutions, to the effect that they 
would not recognise any Poor Law institution which had 
less than seventy-five cases in tke course of the year. 
About a fortnight, I think it was, after they had passed 


9173. Then I think you express approval of the ap- Appointment 
pointment of superintendent relieving officers where of Superin- 


they can be usefully employed ?—Yes. endent 
‘ Relieving 
9174. Do you not agree that a superintendent re- Officers. 


lieving Officer ought not to be appointed everywhere, 

but that where there might be only two relieving officers 

say in a district that the clerk to the guardians ought to 

have more power over the relieving officer than he has, ~ 

and might act in the capacity of a superintendent relieving Possible 
officer ?—It would be a very difficult question to answer supervision of 
generally. I do not think you would find many clerks out-relief hy 


to the Guardians who would be willing to undertake that Clerks to 
Guardians. 





‘that resolution, they passed another resolution, applying 
the same rule to all institutions ; and now they will not 
-accept candidates from any Poor Law institution unless 
they, as they term it, recognise it. They have recog- 
nised I think now twelve Poor Law institutions; four in 
London and eight in the provinces. All the other 
‘institutions are not recognised by them, and therefore 
unless they happen to have medical officers who are 
accepted by them as approved teachers these other 
‘institutions cannot send up candidates to qualify. Those 
are the facts. 


9170. In Portsmouth and Southampton the medical 
officers have now been recognised, I think ?—It so 
happens that they have approved teachers, and there- 
ore, according to the statement made by the deputation 
form the Central Midwives Board, candidates could 
be sent up from those two institutions; - but, on the 
other hand. neither of those institutions as seventy-five 


work ; I should think the large majority of the clerks 
to the Guardians would be very unwilling to undertake it. 
Besides, I do not know that you would find many clerks 
to the guardians who are specially qualified to undertake 
it. You will find a few clerks of course who are very 
keen about Poor Law work and take a great interest in 

relief work. é 


9175. But they are generally better qualified than 
the relieving officers that are employed, are they not ?— 
In the large majority of unions the clerk is not required 
to devote his whole time to the work, and he only does 
it as part of his ordinary daily work. Very often the 
details of th> clerk’s work are to a great extent done by 
somebody in his office. 


9176. In those cases is it not more necessary that 
someone should be in closer touch with the relieving 
officers than is the case at present ?—I think it would 
be an excellent thing that you should have a much 


Provision for 


‘work really is. 
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larger staff of relieving officers in every union, and that 
where you have your larger staff you should have either 
a superintendent relieving officer or an inspecting relieving 
officer who should see that they do their work thoroughly. 
But then comes in the element of expense. That would 
of course make it a very much more expensive process. 
I believe in the long run it would be a saving, because I 
think you would practically exterminate pauperism 
thereby, and that it would be one of the great means of 
getting rid of pauperism in the course of a few years’ 
time ; but meanwhile it would be very expensive. You 
‘very often find with guardians now that you cannot 
get them to understand what the relieving officer’s 
You find now that some guardians 
say a relieving officer has not half enough work to do, 
and the fewer the number of cases he has the more 


strongly they say it, although the fewness of his cases 


may be a proof of the goodness of his work, as I have 
already tried to, explain. 


9177. The clerk at the present time has practically no 


authority over the relieving officer, so long as he attends 


to his duties according to the orders, has he ?—The clerk 
has no administrative authority of any kind over any- 
body, outside his own department. 

9178. Do you think it inadvisable for him to be ap- 
pointed superintendent, as it were ?—I do not see how 


you would find that it would work, unless you entirely 
alter the status of the clerk to the guardians. 


This is 
quite a new suggestion to me, and I am speaking on the 
spur of the moment, but it would not occur to me that 
that would be a likely solution of the problem at all. It 
might serve in those unions where the clerk devotes the 
whole of his time to the work, that is, in the large town 
unions; but even there I think you would find that the 


‘majority of the clerks would not care to have the duty put 


upon them, and are already fully occupied, 


9179. You could not expect that a superintendent 
relieving officer should be appointed in every union, even 
in some cases where there are only two relieving officers, 
and indeed it would not be advisable in cases of that kind, 
would it ?—I do not think the employment of the clerk 
would work. I am quite with you in regard to your 
object, but I do not think that would bring it about. 


9180. The children in connection with the Portsmouth 
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at Westenl1, and they are constantly associating with 
the outside children—much more than is usually the 
case with workhouse children. They have had particu- 
larly good officers there, and a very good board of 
guardians, who take great interest in the children ; 


‘and although I do not approve myself of bringing up 


children in the workhouse, I think those children have 
been uncommonly well done by and ae happy. 


9188. There is another point with regard to out-door geales of out- 
relief which I omitted to put to you just now; I noticed relief and 
from what you said that you are not in favour of a scale their dangers, 


of relief ?—Certainly not. 


9189. Do you mean that you are not in favour of any 
stipulated scale being drawn up by the guardians for the 
guidance of the guardians in giving outdoor relief ?-— 
I think it mischievous. 


9190. How would you distinguish between a family 
that was to be relieved outside consisting of nine persons, 
and a family also to be relieved outside consisting of 
three persons ?—I would have the full circumstances 
of the family of nine investigated and th: full circumstances 
of th> family of three investigated, down to their most 
complete ramifications. I would then make an order 
if it had to be an order for outdoor relief, for what was 
necessary to relieve the destitution in the family of nine 
and for what was necessary to relieve the destitution 
in the family of three. I would limit that order to one 
fortnight, and at the end of the fortnight I would have 
that thorough investigation repeated. 


9191. It is merely an arithmetical calculation then ? 
—Not the least in the world. The circumstances may 
be absolutely different. 


9192: That is my point; the circumstances are dif- 
ferent ?—The family of nine probably would have three 
or four of the children who are bringing in something. 


9193. You say that in one case there might be an 
income ?—I say that the income might be quite dif- 
ferent in the two cases. 


9194. You do not understand that where there is an 
income the scale is adhered to exactly, that is, the same 


- amount is given as where there is no income coming: 


into the family, do you ?—No; but the necessity of the 


Poor Law ee Aine homeras 1 anderstand:it. 2 Ves: individual may be quite different. One child may be 
children at 3 : ; sick and may require very expensive treatment, and 
Portsmouth 9181. And there are some 300 to 350 children, I think? the other children may be well and require hardly any- 
‘and South #—The Portsmouth guardians take the children from thing. 

Stoneham. + Gosport, Fareham, Winchester and Petersfield, and they 


“ss 


_is not a school at all it is only a home. 


‘home, but it is an excellent one. 


also take the boys from Steyning. 


9182. It is really a district school then, is it not ?—No, it 
They do not get 
any schooling there, except the infants. The infants 
under six or seven are taught there in an infant school, 
but all who are old enough to go out to school go to 
the public elementary schools. It is only a children’s 
I do not know any 


9195. Usually the scale is fixed as a minimum, and 
is for guidance only ?—It is generally used in practice 
as a maximum scale. 


9196. In that case it is an injustice to the recipient. 
and not to the ratepayer ?7—It is an injustice to the 
ratepayer or to the recipient; it is either not wanted 
or it is inadequate, as I have already explained. 


9197. Would you leave it to the individual opinion, Advantages 








as it were, of each committee on the board ?—If I had of administra» | 
my way I would abolish every relief committee to-morrow. tion of relief 


The most important of all the duties of boards of by whole 
Board of 


place where the children are better done by at Portsmouth ; 
to my mind, it is a model of the best means of treating 
pauper children. 


9183. At South Stoneham the children are all inside the 
workhouse and are educated there, I understand ?— 
South Stoneham is one of the three workhouse schools 


_ which still remain in my district—to my regret. 


9184. Is it intended to abolish that ?—I cannot tell 
you. That hangs to some extent upon the rectification 
of the boundaries between South Stoneham and South- 
ampton, which I have already alluded to. If I had my 


. way it would be altered undoubtedly. 


9185. How many children are there there ?—On the 
13th week of the Lady Day quarter this year there were 
thirty-seven boys and thirty-eight girls. 


9186. All belonging to the South Stoneham union ?— 


Yes, I do not think that they take any children from out- 


side. 
9187. You have advocated the abolition of this 


. entirely, have you not.?—Yes, I have, on principle; but 
- it is only fair to say that those children, especially the 


- boys, are happy and well cared for. 


- schools and separate teachers and attendants for the 


boys and for the girls, and they mix a good deal with the 
outside world. The boys have their cricket team and 


There are separate . 


‘ guardians is the relief of destitution, and it is a duty 


which ought to be performed by the full board and 
after the fullest deliberation and consideration. 


9198. Do you mean that the full board should deal 
with all the details of every case ?—Certainly. You 
say they cannot afford to give the time; if they do the 
work, the time must be given, and the work cannot. 
be done unless the time is given. It is because they 
will not afford to give the time that the work is glossed. 
over and done imperfectly, 


9199. Is it not in those cases where the relief is given: 


. by the whole board that you have the most lax ad- 


ministration ?—Yes; simply because the work is not 
thoroughly done. But that is no argument against its 
being done by the whole board. If you have it done 
by committees, it generally means that the guardian of 
the parish and the relieving officer decide what the 
amount is to be, that is, the guardian of the parish is. 
not only the judge but the advocate in the case. 


9200. Does that not depend upon whether the guardian 
who represents the parish is sitting to give the relief 
in that parish; that need not necessarily be so, need 
it ?—Not necessarily, but as a matter of practice I think 
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Mr. Baldwyn every guardian who represents a parish feels very much 

Hleming. inclined to think that his parish ought to get something, 
and he always “ sticks up,” as it is called, for the cases 
from his own parish. 


9201. Do you find that is exactly the case in a large 
board of guardians, where all the guardians sit to give 
relief—that the one who represents the parish advocates 
a particular applicant from his parish, and the others 
fall in with his suggestion, in order that they may get 
his support for their cases meanwhile; and they do 
not expect each other to interfere in the cases belonging 
to their own parish ?—Yes. 


9202. It becomes an understood thing 7—Yes, but 
it is an unfortunate exercise of their discretion 
What I want boards of guardians to do is to sit and 
to act impartially. If you have a small committee of 
which a guardian and the relieving officer are two, you 
will find that their influence is almost necessarily—as 
a matter of practice it is—paramount; and they get 
the relief they ask for. But it you have a full board 

_ who are doing their work honestly, they will not decide 
according to the inclination of the guardian for a par- 
ticular parish; they will look into the whole merits 
of the case, and they will decide what the necessities 
of the applicant may be. There are no two cases which 
are alike. The exigencies of life vary in a thousand 
ways between any two cases you like to bring up; you 
cannot bring up two cases which are exactly alike, and 
# which a similar scale can apply—in equity, any 

Ow. i 
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Adoption by 9203. Precisely for the same reason that you object 
Guardians of to a scale, I take it you would object to regulations for 
A a aS the guidance of the guardians ?—No, not at all; I 
ie thoroughly approve of regulations if they are sound, 
and if they will stick to them. I object to regulations 
being passed and hung up as a dummy on the board- 
room wall, which is frequently the case, I am sorry 
to say. I think the Manchester rules, for instance, did 

excellent work. 


9204. The Manchester rules alone, without committee 
work, would probably be hung upon the wall, would they 
not ?—I do not think so ; I do not at all see why. 


9205. Have you heard of cases which would be con- 
sidered among the worst administered practically in the 
country, yet where they have very strict regulations ?— 
No. A good many of the guardians in my district have 
at one time or another attended Poor Law Conferences, 
and have had the advantages of these regulations pressed 
upon them. When they came home they have adopted 
and sent round to the members, and one copy has been 
regulations which have been printed framed and hung up 
on the wall. I have appealed many a time to the regula- 
tions on the wall; bat without much result. 


9206. Is it not usually the case where the guardians are 
interested in giving relief to particular applicants from 
their parish, that the regulations are ignored by the in- 
terested administrators ?—Certainly. 


Apathy of ¥ 9207. But where you get disinterested committees, who 

Boards of are moving round from one district to another, you will get 

Guardians as your regu'ations adhered to ?—No; I would much rather 

toadministr2- have that work done by the full board. I think it is the 

tion of relief. most importat duty of the whole board, and would much 
rather it were done by the whole board. I know I do 
not get it done, but I feel most strongly that of all the 
duties the guardians have to perform the administration 
of relief is far and away the most important. As a matter 
of fact, in practice there is comparatively little attention 
paid toit. Over and over again, you see most of the guar- 
dians present during the public business ; they discuss any 
points which may come up on points of public business 
such as resolutions sent up by other guardians, and any 
burning questions ; but directly the public business ceases 
and the relieving officer is called in, a proportion of the 
guardians walk out. You often see that. 


Unreliability 9208. (Professor Smart.) In paragraph 4 you say “‘ The 
of statistics as oficial statistics as to able-bodied pauperism are mislead- 


ee ing, inasmuch as, owing to the imperfect mode of classi- 
paupers. fication, large numbers are returned as able-bodied who 


are not able-bodied” ; could you mention some of these 
cases ?—Yes. In a great many unions, if a man is under 
sixty and is not on any special diet, he is returned as able- 
botied. although he may not be euie-yomted at all. It is 
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extremely difficult to alter the manner in which the 
statistics have been kept, because if you do, you alter their 
value for comparative purposes. That is the great diffi- 
culty of the subject. Taking my own unions, you would 
find a number of people returned as able-bodied, whereas 
if you were to overhaul those people, you would find that 
most of them were not. Take, for instance, Wimborne 
union in Dorsetshire ; there you have ninety-five inmates, 
and of those, ten are returned as able-bodied ; if you were 
to examine those ten, you would probably not find one 
that could go outside and earn his livelihood; he is 
simply returned as able-bodied because he happens to be 
not on any special diet and is under sixty. 


9209. Have you any other class of cases ?—Yes, I think 
you might find this: Supposing a man applies for relief, 
and he himself is temporarily ailing, he and his wife and 
family are all returned as able-bodied, although he ob- 
tains relief on the ground of temporary sickness. Then 
supposing, on the other hand, a man applies for relief on 
the ground of the sickness of his wife, he and she would both 
be returned as sick, although he might be quite able-bodied. 
There you have what appears on the face of it almost an 
absurdity—that the man who is really sick is returned as 
able-bodied because he is only temporarily sick, and the 
man who is able-bodied is returned as sick because his 
wife is sick. In many places I think you will find they are 
so classified. 


9210. These are the ones that occur to you at the Paucity of 
moment ?—Yes. Going through the whole of the rural genuinely 
unions now—and indeed through many of the town unions @ble-bodied 
—it is safe to say that you will not find an able-bodied man P@UP®:- 
in the house, not a man who can go out and get sufficient 
employment to earn his daily bread. 


9211. But the point is that these people have been re- 
turned to the public as able-bodied ?—That is what I say: 
they are returned as able-bodied, although as a matter of 
fact they are not able-bodied. You will find able-bodied 
women, no doubt, because you will find women with 
children, who are in the house because they cannot 
maintain themselves and the children outside. With 
regard to in-door relief, there is a very important point 
which is very much overlooked, and that is that the cost of 
indoor relief is represented to the public as being much 
higher than it actually is. I refer to that in my 
memorandum. 


9212. You do, and that is what I was going to question The value o 
you upon more fully ?—Everything that is produced in workhouse 
the workhouse is not taken into account at the cost of its products as 
production, but at just under what the market price would pied a 
bo if it had to be bought. Take Portsmouth, for example. i . —— 
I went into the question there with some minuteness : 
three or four years ago. They produce a great deal of 
pork, and they grow all their vegetables. That pork does 
not cost them Id. per lb. and their vegetables do not cost 
them 3d. per dozen, I suppose; and yet the pork is 
estimated as costing 6d. or 7d. per lb., just under the mar- 
ket value whatever it is, and their vegetables are estimated 
also at something under the market value. So you get a 
return of the cost which really is what the cost would be 
if it all had to be paid for, though, as matter of fact, it 
is produced for almost nothing, and the real cost is what 
the actual cost of production is. 


9213. I want to know what accounts you are speaking 
of; are they accounts that come before the public, and 
would these appear as goods purchased at the market 
price ?—They are taken into account in the workhouse 
books, not as being purchased, but at the market price. 
The pork, instead of being taken at 8d., which might be 
the market price, would be taken at 7d. or whatever 
it is, and so entered as the cost of workhouse maintenance. 
I have given up trying to get at the cost of indoor main- 
tenance for this reason, that the actual cost of indoor 
maintenance is what the items consumed amount to, 
minus all repayments towards the in-maintenance of 
some of the inmates and minus the value of what is 
produced by the inmates. There, again, I think the public 
suffer very much, because there is a great prejudice 
against workhouse inmates doing work. If you start 
wood-chopping, some outside person objects that it is 
interfering with the wood-chopping trade. I do not see 
why itshould not be done. I think that any remunerative 
work that can be done in the workhouse ought to be 
allowed to be done. The workhouses ought not to 
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Phe value of under-sell the outside market, but they ought to be allowed 9229. The things which are bought outside are bought Mfr. Baldwyn 





oo. 4 to make everything they want for theirown consumption, ata certain price ?—Yes. Fleming. 
Stor the and to produce and to sell everything that they are able 9230, And the price at which they are bought is the ‘ Anaisya0n 
ost of indoor- © Produce. It is for the benefit of the ratepayers that price entered in that case, but in the case of those things sii : 
elief, they should. The other argument is simply for the 


which are produced inside they are put down at a fictitious 


benefit of the individual who would otherwise supply the price ?—Yes. 


article which is required. I think the benefit of the 
ratepayers ought to prevail against the interest of any 
individual. 


9231. Therefore the only transaction in which money The value of 
passes is as regards the things that are bought outside ?— workhouse 
Yes. products as a 


9232. And the amount that would be charged on the pager 


rates would only be the actual disbursements ?—The relief, 


9214. You are speaking here of a calculation of the 
cost per head ?—Yes. 


9215. (Mr. Booth.) If the cost of the article is increased 


by the work done in the workhouse, to what account 
does the credit go of the money which has been earnt?— 
—It is purely mythical. 


9216. It would not be mythical in the accounts. lf 
you increase the debit side of the account by the value 
of the labour, the value of that labour must, if the 
accounts are to balance, be put in somewhere on the 
other side of the account ?—I do not think it is put in at 
all. 


9217. Then in that case it could not be charged on the 
other side ?—The pork which is produced at ld. ig 
charged at the rate of 6d. or whatever it is. 


9218. The 5d. must appear on the credit side of the 
account if the 61. appears on the debit side of the account, 
or else the account will not balance ?—The account, to 
my mind, is an incorrect account. It represents what 
the cost would be if everything had to be paid for. 


9219. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Would they not keep a 
farm account, or whatever they call it, and enter the 
receipt in that account ?—They keep a farm account, and 
it is from the farm account that they get the real cost. 
They were able to give me, when I went into that, what 
the actual cost of the pork was. The actual cost of the 
pork really only amounted to the cost of the pigs from 
which the other pigs were bred, and of some of the food. 


9220. But in estimating the cost of in-maintenance as 
it is given in the published figures, is not the profit that 
comes from the farm account set off against that account 
—From my point of view there ought to be no profit 
from the farm account. 


9221. You ought not to exaggerate the cost of the 
pauper unless you charge that exaggeration to some 
other account ?—They do. They represent the pork 
which is given to the pauper in the cost of in-maintenance 
at 6d. per lb, or whatever the amount may be. 


9222. To what account is that increase and aggrava- 
tion of the expense credited ?—It goes to the cost of 
indoor maintenance. 


9223. In that case the cost of indoor maintenance 
should be the nett amount, not the gross ?—In that case 
the cost of indoor maintenance is represented as 5d. or 
6d. per lb. higher than the actual cost. The actual cost 
they have in their farm account, but they do not have it 
in their indoor maintenance account. 


9224. (Chairman.) Is this not the case, that the farm 
sells at a nominal profit certain articles to the work- 
house, that is to say, the article which it can produce 
at 1d. it sells at 6d. but there is no transaction which 
takes place between the two ?—None. 


9225. What is the reason of putting the price up—is 
it in order to prevent it being said that they were under- 
selling the outside market ?—No. The guardians have 
a practice in the case of everything that is consumed on 
the premises of taking it into account at just under the 
market price. That is almost invariably tke case in 
workhouses, so instead of showing what the actual 
cost of indoor maintenance is, the account shows what 
the cost would be if all those things were bought at the 
price which they are represented to have cost. 


9226. The workhouse account shows cost of mainten- 
ance—so much ?—Yes. 

9227. Then it shows that there have been certain 
disbursements in cash, and those disbursements in cash 
would be less than the cost which is shown ?—No disburse- 
ments in cash come into the question here. 


9228. There are certain things which are bought outside, 
are there not ?—But not these things which are produced. 
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amount that is actually charged on the rates would be 
as you say ; but the amount which is shown to the public 
as the cost of indoor maintenance is a fictitious amount, 
which represents the cost of in-maintenance to be con- 
siderably higher than it actually is. 


9233. That of course does not affect the amount of the 
rate, because the rate is only levied to cover the amount 
actually expended ?—It does not affect the amount of the 
rate, but it gives the outside public the idea that the 
indoor expenditure is very much higher than it really is. 


9234. (Mr. Loch.) There is no correlation between the 
farm accounts and the indoor relief account, is there ?— 
No. 


9235. (Sir Samuel Provis.) But the amount would be 
credited to the farm account in the ledger, would it not ?— 
Yes. You will find it is a constant thing for the workhouse 
masters to show the guardians what they are pleased to call 
their profit on the farm account. 


9236. That is their reason for this, is it not ?—Exactly. 
The farm account shows the actual expenditure, and then 
when they take the produce into account, they charge it 
just under the market value to the items which are taken 
into account, and the difference between the actual 
expenditure and the price at which they enter it in the 
account is what they consider their profit. 


9237. (Chairman.) Therefore the profit on the farm is 
in reduction of the total expense of maintenance and the 
difference supplied by the rates ?—Quite so. 


9238. (Mr. Booth.) But the amount which is given us in 
our statistics must be the actual amount after allowing for 
the profit on the farm, surely 7?—No. 


9239. Then it is incorrect ?—The amount that is levied 
as poor rate is the actual amount of the expenditure, but 
the amount which is represented as the cost of in-mainten- 
ance is very considerably greater than the actual amount 
of expenditure. 


9240. Then why should the figure in the Blue-book be 
incorrect ? According to you it is absolutely incorrect 7— 
Because the guardians and their officers like to show what 
they are pleased to call their profit on the farm. 


9241. They might like to do that, but they ought not to 
return their statement of what it has cost without allowing 
credit for this ?—You and J are perfectly at one on that. 


9242. (Chairman.) I suppose the contention would be 
this—if we did not sell this to the workhouse we should sell 
it to the public at a profit ?—Yes. 


9243. And that would be an actual profit ?—Yes. 


9244. Assuming that they were to deal directly with it, 
they would sell at a profit, and the workhouse would have 
to buy other articles in their stead at the price which is 
charged ?—That is the way they put it. 


9245. (Mr. Booth.) What is their object, or anybody’s 
object, in exaggerating the statistical statement of the cost 
of in-maintenance ?—Their object is exactly what the 
Chairman has stated it to be; thatis, they might say, ““We 
will not use this at all, but we will sell it all outside.’ 


9246. If they did that, what would they do with the 
profit—they cannot put it into their own pockets ?— 
They would get the profit, which they would then spend 
upon buying the things for the workhouse. 


9247. And in that way they would reduce to the public 
the cost of in-maintenance ?—Quite so. To me it is not 
convincing at all, and that is why I have mentioned the 
fact. From my point of view the cost is represented 
as being very much higher than it actually is. In most 
workhouses there are some inmates for whom payment 
is made towards the cost of their maintenance, they being 
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Mr..Baldwyn either pensioners or people who have relations who pay modern organism ?—If they were destitute, I should | 
Fleming. for them. Those payments I believe are not usually leave them tothe Poor Law. If they were not destitute, 
9 April, 1906 credited to the cost of in-maintenance, but are paid I should not relieve them at all. 
yee. into th fund. S : ; 
into the common fund. They do not go to reduce, the 9233. You say the problem is “ How best to provide 





cost of in-maintenance, but they gointo the common fund 
and reduce the general cost. 


9248. Possibly it is the same with the profit on the 
farm, and that goes to the common fund ?—The profit on 
the farm certainly goes to the common fund. There are 
a great many workhouses where they can produce a 
great deal, or could produce a great deal, and the inmates 
are prevented from producing because it is said that 
it would. interfere with outside work. Now that is 
perfectly wrong. It appears to me that every work- 
house ought to be allowed to produce all that it can. 
It ought not to under-sell other labour, but so long as it 


for the helpless, the sick and the aged ; ” would you put 
those under the helpless, the sick, or the aged ?—They 
would come under the helpless, so far as they would 
require to be dealt with under the Poor Law at all. 


9254. Would you hand them over to charity ?—If 
charity can deal with them, certainly. If you can organise 
charity so as to deal with that class of case, it ought to be 
done by that means. If I were an autocrat, I would never 
let anybody come under the Poor Law who might by 
any possibility be provided for by any other means; I 
would take the Poor Law absolutely as the last resource. 


9255. You must admit the possibility now of men being ‘The relief o: 
temporarily unemployed through no fault of their own the tempor- 
at all; yet it does not seem to me that you provide any arily un- 


keeps up its price, I cannot see any reason whatever why 
it should not produce, nor can I see any argument in 
favour of saying that the workhouse should not be a 
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producing establishment and should not sell all that it can 
produce, for the benefit of the ratepayers. As a matter 
of practice it is not usually done, and if guardians do it 
there is almost always opposition excited. One knows 
what it is with the wood-cutting, and how difficult it is 
even to get wood-cutting done without opposition from 
outside. I cannot see in justice why the outside wood- 
chopper should be bolstered up by refusing to allow the 
inmates of the workhouse to cut up firewood to be sold 
from the workhouse. The same with all other industries. 
I can remember when there was a good deal of mat- 
making in workhouses, but that is almost entirely given 
up now, because it was complained that it competed with 
outside labour. 


9249. (Professor Smart.) But you agree that they 
should not under-sell ?—They should not under-sell, but 
everything they want for themselves they ought to be 
able to provide, whereas they are not allowed to do that, 
because it is said if they do it prevents outside 
people from getting the sale of their goods. In many 
workhouses guardians will not allow mat-making, 
because they say the ratepayers who sell mats ought to 
have the advantage of their custom. 


9250. Is that so?—It is a common thing. If you 
want, say, bedsteads for the sick poor, there are certain 
bedsteads which are specially adapted for the sick poor, 
made upon Dr. Lawson Tait’s pattern. If guardians 
buy those they almost invariably buy them through 
some local contractor, so that the ratepayer may get 
a profit, instead of buying them direct from the par- 
ticular manufacturer. 


9251. Of course the same argument would apply to 
washing ?—Quite so. My argument is that the cost of 
indoor relief is now represented as being very much 
higher than it really is, and that it might be reduced very 
much more if the labour available in. the workhouse 
could be utilised to its fullest extent in producing. 


9252. In reference to paragraphs 9 and 10, I think we 
should all agree with you as to the difference between the 
problem of the Poor Law in 1834 and the problem now. 
The question then was, how to get rid of the aggressive 
able-bodied pauper, and now it is, how to provide best for 
the helpless, the sick and the aged. Do you not think 
that under modern circumstances there is a class which 
comes between the two—namely, those who cannot keep 
up with the demands of modern industry either for want 
of skilled training or for want of full health, and those 
who have come to the age of fifty and are thrown out by 
younger men? Where would you place them in. the 


place of relief for them by the problem you put before us ? employed. 


—If I were an autocratic administrator I should take 
them all into the workhouse whilst they were out of work, 
and provide for them everything they want under con- 
ditions which would force them to resume work as soon 
as they were able to do so. They would then have a 
constant inducement not to ke destitute when tem- 
porarily unemployed.- 


9256. In paragraph 11 you say, “legislation during Legislation 
recent years has certainly appeared to run counter to the tending to 


principles laid down by the Commission of 1834” ; from sets of 
_j relief. 


what year would you date the new trend of things ? 
am afraid I can hardly state that definitely, but there 
have been a good many Acts of Parliament passed which 
certainly seem to run counter to the principles which 
were laid down by the Poor Law Commissioners. 


9257. You do not mean the Act of 1894 or of 1900, do 
you ?—At this moment I can hardly go back in detail, 
but Ican work up that point for you. It is quite certain 
that the principle that destitution should be the sole claim 
for relief has not been insisted upon. . 


9258. In paragraph 13 you say, “ It is quite conceivable 
that relief might successfully be claimed by a family with 
a very considerable income ” ; have you ever known any 
case like that in reality 7—No, and I think it would be 
difficult to get hold of an actual case, but it is evident 
that there may be cases in which there are several members 
of the family who are temporarily disabled and who are 
receiving 5s., which might amount between them to a 
considerable income which the guardians are prohibited 
from taking into account. 


259. Do you give us anywhere in your momorandum Proportion 
in- out and in- 
z door relief. 


figures showing the proportion of outdoor relief and 
door relief in your district as a whole ?—In the Table a 
the end I have given the fullest figures, and there you will 
find that proportion set out. 

_ 9260. Do you give the average for the whole district ?— 
Yes. 

9261. Do you remember what it is ?—The percentage on 
outdoor relief for the whole district at Lady Day last year 
was 76° 7, and the percentage of indoor relief 23°93. 

9262. With a percentage of 76°7 on outdoor relief, do 
you not think you are a little sanguine in your hopes of 
getting rid of the outdoor problem ?7—Not the least in 
the world. 

9263. Even with 76:7 on outdoor relief just now ?— 
No. I wonder sometimes that it is not higher than it is. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH DAY. | es 
‘Tuesday, 10th April, 1906, | een 
AT THE FoREIGN OFFICE, DowWNING STREET, S.W.. 


PRESENT. 
The Right Hon: Lord Gzoraze Hamitron, G.C.S.I1., etc., etc., ete. (Chairman). 


The Kight Hon. Caartes Boots, F.R.S. Mr. C. 8. Locu. 

Sir Samvuet B. Provis, K.C.B. Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

Mr. F. H. Buntaam. Mrs. BeRNaRD BoSANQUET. 

Mr. Francis CHANDLER. Miss Octavia Hint, 

Dr. A. H. Downzs. aren nea. 
Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 
Mr. J. Jerrrey (Assistant Secretary). 


Mr. BALDWyN FLEMING, recalled; and further Examined. 


Relieving 9264. (Dr. Downes.) Do you find that the relieving meeting, and also to visit from time to time as requisite yy, Baldwoyn 
Mficers’ officers are as careful as you.would wish in keeping their all paupers receiving relief, and to report concerning Fleming. 
nethod of application and report books ?—Some keep them very well, the same as the guardians may direct.” If that is 
ling BP but some keep them carelessly. The application and thoroughly worked out, it would give everything that 10 April,1906. 
ion report book, as a rule, does not contain by any means I should like to see done; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Et Report the close particulars which one would wish toseerecorded only column in the application and report book which 
300ks. there; and ‘in consequence of that, the Case Paper really gives the opportunity of complying with the 
system seems to me to be very superior to mere reliance instruction I have just read, is the column headed “If 
on the application and report book. partially or wholly disabled, and the description of disa- 
Ser Ieath a ahaa pie ee bility.” There is really no safficient column for recording 
. oD PRO CARMEL ADSUEUCLIORS, OF Lhe: WOMmMISS1ONers, the reasons ‘of thé’application:* ‘You have'columns forthe 
_ published in their Seventh Report, to which reference name of the applicant, the residence, how long resident, 
i an arpa ie Jeli # wiohearicit nara deal calling or occupation, whether single or married, widow 
“ BigOgs ON, thE ste Seve igure S nents or widower, ete. Among the other columns, you have 
Oh, PIO POriem s(n CY SUA nO bc BDAY Pxe speclaiy one headed, ‘‘ Present cause of seeking relief or nature 
appropriated columns in the relieving officer’s books and = application” ; but that is only a very narrow column, 
in the admission and discharge book to show the cause with no room, or, at all events, no invitation to fill up 
of the application for relief. Do you think it possible the particulars which one would like to see. Relieving 
that re aes Heep, : ie had more time a officers generally complement this by their own: note 
ICTS DOWER SARSUETICLOR, “COWGoINGUITS INTO CageruhyY  book.:... In..their own... note. book. -they « have; much 
than perhaps some of them do into the causes of the fuller information than appears on the application and 
applications ?—Certainly, they could. report. book. At the same time, the ordinary 
9266. I believe it is a customary thing for them to fill RAPURE SNE By! ee AR sSibysenOpmeens ns :Cloge 
up. that column with simply the word “ poverty’? ?— P 
Very often the column is not filled up at all. 9270. Should you be in favour of greater importance 
9267. Whereas the Commissioners apparently wanted #24 prominence being given to that portion of the applica- 
to know what was the cause of that poverty ?—Quite so. tion and report book ?—Certainly, I think the most 
important part of the whole of a relieving officer’s work 
9268. For example, was it sickness or was it intem- is thorough investigation on the original application and on 
perance ?—Yes. When the cause is sickness or the its subsequent renewal. 
application is for a midwifery order it very often is ; } : 
entered; but when the cause is somewhat in- 9271. In those same instructions to which I have Duty of 
definite, or has not been thoroughly ascertained. by referred, the Assistant-Commissioner is directed to inquire Workhouse 
the relieving officer, often it is not entered at all, or only into the results of the training and education of the Chaplain to 
in a vague and unsatisfactory manner At all events, Chidren; I see from your last annual report that you report as to 
that information is not usually as closely given as havle been making some inquiry into these results ?— children. 
it is very important that it should be. Paes ase Be go into that ca ey ae, sah 
able care. e position is very much altered since the 
Extent of 9269. Would you agree that an intelligent investiga instructions were issued to the Assistant-Commissioners 
aeeving tion of the ee se le ies might ae adminis- jn 1841, or earlier. In those days there were practically 
Jificers’ drators to deal with those causes _—Certainly; but ilabl 
a t when I have put that to officers and to iahaiaines I have atari the eatery lh ra ae oa 
Thises - = had the answer that that is rather in excess of the versally received their education; whereas, now, they 
pauperism. ‘duties of the relieving officer as laid down in the Con- almost universally donot receive their education there, but 


solidated Order. The duties of the rélieving officer as 


Jaid down in, the Consolidated Order are by no means 


very definite. By Article 215 of the Consolidated Order 
of July, 1847, among his duties it is stated that he has 


““ to receive all applications for relief made to him within 


his district, or relating to any parish situated within ‘his 


‘district, and forthwith to examine into the circumstances 


of every case by visiting the house of the applicant (if 
situated within his district), and by making all necessary 


‘inquiries into the state of health, the ability to work, 
“the condition and family, and the means of such appli- 


eant, and to report the result of such inquiries in the 


‘prescribed form to the guardiins at their next ordinary 
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go outside. It used to be made a specific duty of the chap- 
lain that once a month he was to report upon the general 
condition and progress of the children. Since the children 
have been sent out to school, this obligation on the chaplain 
has been, to a great extent, allowed to lapse, and I believe 
it..is) held. that the chaplain. is not bound to make 
this report where the children do not receive their schooling 
inthe workhouse. Iask very often for the reports made by 
the chaplain, but Iseldom find them. It is an unusual 
thing now in the chaplain’s book to see the monthly report 
upon the condition and progress of the children, although 
in earlier days it was a regular thing that those reporta 
should be made 
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9272. What sources of information exist for tracing the 
future of these children? I take it that for the metro- 
politan district we have what is known as the M.A.B.Y.S. ? 
—Yes. 


9273. What have you for the girls and boys in the 
country ?—-I am afraid there is very little information 
which is regularly obtained upon the future doings of the 
children who are sent out into situations from the work- 
houses. Some years ago Mr. Murray Brown and myself— 
and I am not sure that one or two of our colleagues did not 


take the same line of investigation—endeavoured to 


ascertain what had become of a number of children who 
had been sent out from the workhouse schools, or, at all 
events, some of the larger of them, during a certain number 
of years. I got a careful return from the Farnham 
and Hartley Wintney district school, and as near a 
return as I could from some of the larger workhouses. | I 
gave some of the results in my annual report of the 
time. 


9274. Would that be printed in the annual report of the 
Local Government Board ?—Yes. The results were 
very satisfactory, and the percentage of failures 
was small. 


9275. In that case, you got your information, to a great 
extent, from the superintendents of the schools, did 
you not ?—In the case of the district school, the 
information was obtained chiefly by the then superintend- 
ent of the school and the matron, with the very cordial 
co-operation of the managers. There was a good Ceal of 
trouble taken over it, and they worked out a very fairly 
complete result. Some of the indications were vaguer 
than I liked; but still, on the whole, the return was a fairly 
good one and as I say the results were very satisfactory. 


9276. Is it not the fact that a considerable number of 
these children keep in touch with their teachers after they 
have left the school ?—Yes, a considerable number do. 
I tested my information in this way: I got a return from 
all the workhouses in my district, of the number of 
inmates in the workhouses who had been brought up in 
Poor Law institutions. If Iremember rightly, there was 
hardly one who was physically and mentally com- 
petent. That showed that whatever became of them, 
they did not come back into the workhouses. 


9277. Then you had another way of testing it 7—I 
tested it further by getting information—I forget whether 
it was through the board or how it was obtained, 
—as to the proportion of prisoners who had been brought 
up in workhouse establishments. There again, the pro- 
portion was exceedingly small. There had been a state- 
ment made by one of the prison chaplains which drew 
my attention to the subject ; I think it was to the effect 
that some of the worst prisoners he had ever had were 
people who had been brought up in workhouses ; there 
were some rather alarming and wide statements of that 
kind which I endeavoured afterwards to verify. The 
result was that a very small proportion of prisoners 
had been brought up as pauper children. That, 
coupled with the fact that very few indeed found there 
way back to the workhouse, proved two things 
namely, that they were not sent into the criminal 
classes and that they were not sent into the pauper class 
by the education they received at the hands of the guar- 
dians. 


9278. (Chairman.) May I ask what was the date of that 
inquiry of yours ?—-I can hardly answer; it was some 
years ago. 


9279. My object in asking was to ascertain what system 
of education these children were the product of ?—That 
was very varied. Some had been entirely brought up in 
the workhouse, some had been living in the workhouse 
and going outside to the public elementary schools, some 
had been in district schools, and some, no doubt, had been 
boarded-out. 


9280. Was the district school system in full force then ? 
-I have only one district school, and that is a compara- 
tively small one. 


9281. Was it in your own district that you made these 
inquiries ?—Yes, the return was confined to my own dis- 
trict. I was anxious to test it for my own district. 
Mr. Murray Brown did the same and his results con- 
firmed mine. 


9282. What was his district ?—I think he had the 
Welsh district at that time. 


9283. (Dr. Downes.) There is an interesting reference to 
the results as regards workhouse children in your last 
report, which perhaps you might like to mention ?—Yes. 
There I have given a very striking instance, which was 
one of several that came under my observation. Perhaps 
I may read it: “It must not be supposed for a moment 
that children brought up in workhouses are failures after- 
wards. Such is far from being the case. The failures 
are comparatively few, and some of the children turn out 
surprisingly well. A boy who was for seven years in the 
workhouse ”—I will not mention the workhouse—“ dis- 
played the most conspicuous gallantry in the efforts to 
save the guns at Colenso. He received the distinguished 
conduct medal for his splendid courage and was after- 
wards presented with the free’om of the borough. General 
S——, who was similarly honoured, referred to him in 
these terms: ‘ [should like to add my own congratulations 
to an old soldier of yours upon the splendid work achieved. 
I do not think that our Mayor can have known that he 
had so distinguished a person in front of him as Driver, 
now Bombardier, H. G., who showed himself one of the 
bravest soldiers in the field. It was he who, among others, 
did so much towards the saving of disaster and the retriev- 
ing of our guns at Colenso.’”” That boy went forward 
after poor Lieutenant Roberts had been shot down; he 
and some others volunteered to try to gei the 
guns in, and displayed such distinguished bravery 
that that was the result. There were. 1 think, from 
Portsmouth no less than thirty boys who served in South 
Africa, some of them with considerable distinction. 
Some of them lost their lives there. 


9284. Do you think the guardians make sufficient use of Training- 
training ships ?—No. I wish they used them more. ships for 
There is an excellent training ship in my own district, the E ee ia : 
“Mercury,” where there are about forty or fifty vacant Sada ‘ andl 
berths, but the boards of guardians will not send their ;osuyitg, 
children there because they shy at the expense. Captain 
Hoare, whose private enterprise the ‘‘ Mercury”? is, 
charges £21 a year for them ; they cost him over £30. He 
will take the guardians’ children at £21 a year, but the 
guardians think that excessive, and are reluctant to 
send them. As a matter of fact, it is short-sighted 
policy because his children do astonishingly well. 

I saw a letter from some of the Admiralty author- 
ities lately to Captain Hoare saying that the boys from the 
‘Mercury,’ were about the most successful boys that 
they ever received; that they all did uncommonly well, 
and that the percentage of the boys who had obtained 
desirable posts was higher from the ‘‘ Mercury” than from 
any other training ship from which they received boys. 
In the workhouse the boys cost, I suppose, 5s. per week on 
an average, that is, £13 per year, and Captain Hoare 
charges £21 per year, which is a difference of £8. He 
keeps them for uwo or three years as the case may be, 
and that makes a difference of £16 on the two years, or 
£24 on the three years as compared with what they cost 
in the workhouse. At the end of the second or third 
year he gets the large majority of them out either into the 
navy or into the military bands or the naval bands. He i 
has an admirable band of boys there. The boys have 
everything that they can possibly require ; they are most 
carefully looked after and trained ; and to get all that for 
£21 a year.appears to me to be extremely moderate, 


9285. Do you know if any capitation grant is given by 
the Admiralty or the War Office ?—Yes ; the Admiralty 
give a grant for each boy that is passed into their service. 
I cannot tell you what the grant is, but there is a grant 
for the boys that pass into the service. Captain Hoare 
manages to pass many of his boys in as first-class boys. 


' 9286. But apart from the capitation grant, the cost is 
what you have told us ?—Yes, £21. 


9287. Have you ever heard it suggested by boards of 
guardians that the Admiralty or the War Office or, at any 
rate, the Government should bear a larger share of the cost 
of such boys ?—I have often heard guardians say so, buf 
I do not know myself that it would be easy to do it or 
indeed desirable that it should be done. They do 
not know until the boy passes whether he will be fit to go 
into the Navy or in what rank he will go into the Navy. 
I suppose if the Government were to give a further grant, 
it would only be given to boys who went into the Navy, 
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and would be according to the value of the boy when he 
went into the Navy, that is, according to the class into 
which he went. I think if such an inducement as that 
could further one’s object in getting boys into the training 
ships, that it would be very well spent money. It is the 
best thing you can do with the boys, especially with a 
certain class of boy who has been brought up perhaps a 
little bit roughly and whom it is difficult to bring 
into the discipline of an in-door establishment, but who 
shapes admirably on a training ship. You can do witha 
big burly boy on a ship, and he very soon gets knocked 
into shape and probably turns out an admirable sailor, 
although if he has been kept in a workhouse school theve 
might have been a failure, 


9288. Have you any difficulty in your district in dealing 
with special classes of sick children or ailing children : 
take the tuberculous children for instance ?—I do not 
know any place where that class of children can ke 
prope ly treated in the country workhouses. Where 
you have big infirmaries like Southampton and 
Portsmouth, and in a lesser degree at Farnham, Basing- 
stoke, Salisbury and some others, you may have a 
sufficient classification, medical attendance, and nursing. 


9289. Then cases of ringworm would be troublesome, 
I take it, in some places ?—They are very troublesome 
Ophthalmia I am little troubled with now, although it 
used to be very troublesome. I am happy to say it has 
nearly disappeared: probably the improved dietary 
has had a good deal to say to that, by raising the general 
tone and condition of the children. Then I have few 
children in the district now, except in the big towns and 
at the district school, as you will see if you will look through 
the list appended to my memorandum. 


9290. Can you suggest any remedy for dealing with the 
difficulty that there is in connection with these classes of 
children ?—I should like very much indeed to have, 
one house in a county to which ringworm and skin 
diseases of different kinds should be sent for treatment. 
If that could be done, it would be very beneficial. 
But, on the other hand, the numbers are small, and I 
doubt whether they would be sufficient to warrant an 
establishment in each county. Counties might perhaps 
be grouped for the purpose. That would only cause a 
temporary separation from the usual surroundings. 


9291. Under what authority could you have such a 
grouping ?—It would have to be jointly provided by the 
Guardians who required it, and it would have to be chiefly 
administered under medical supervision. 


9292. You would contemplate a combination of boards 
of guardians then ?—I think so. If there were any in- 
stitutions to which guardians could send the cases by 
paying for so much the better and simpler. There might, 
for instance, be a branch at a county hospital or some 
plan of that kind. Combinations, as you know, are not 
very easy to work, and they are always liable to give rise 
to friction. 


9293. You referred to dental treatment in your evi- 
dence-in-chief; I suppose you are aware that the Local 
Government Board have always favoured the provision 
of dental attendance on children, and that they have 
issued a statement of the conditions which they recom- 
mend for adoption by guardians, in which prominence is 
given to what I may call conservative dentistry ?—Yes. 


9294. Ordinary medical practice is rather given to 
the extraction of teeth ?—The ordinary medical 
officer is not a dentist, and it is difficult to persuade 
guardians that a medical officer is not a dentist. Medical 
officers, as a rule, rather than cause trouble to guardians, 
or rather than spend the necessary time and effort to 
obtain the services of a dentist, if a child has got the 
toothache and a bad tooth, extract the tooth. Most 
general medical practitioners have a certain amount of 
dental work among their clients, but they cannot as a rule 
pretend to dental knowledge, further than the power of 
extraction. Ido not know whether they ever attempt to 
stop a tooth; I have never heard of one. I have been 
trying for years past to get guardians to have the children 
examined systematically, say, once every three months, 
and then to send such of them as require dental attendance 
to the dentist, in order that that attendance may be given 
to them. I maysay that some guardians have responded 
extremely well to the invitation. For instance, at the 
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Cottage Homes at Christchurch, they have a regular Mr. Baldwyn 
appointed dentist, and they have a proper dental chair /leming. 
with the necessary appliances. The dentist comes 
every month, he examines every child, and does what 
is necessary. He keeps a proper record with notes of the 
different operations which he does for the children. At 
Portsmouth, also thezuardians are careful about it. One 
of the dentists in Portsmouth is good enough to do the 
work for them; I think he does it as an honorary dentist, 
but at Christchurch they pay, and they ought to pay. 


9295. The guardians at Portsmouth would realise the 
importance to the boys who are going into the services ? 
—Yes. 

9295. I believe they will pass a boy into the service 
with stopped teeth when they will not rass a boy who 
has had permanent teeth extracted ?—That is so. 
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9297. With regard to the administration of anaes- Operation 
thetics, I think the Local Government Board issued a of Local 
circular on that point some years back, drawing atten- hed! 
tion to the fact that they were always ready to sanction (0%CS 

g Circular as to 
payment for anaesthetics ?—Yes. 


administra- 
9298. But that still leaves the medical officer tion of 
in a somewhat awkward position, does it not, occasion- 272¢-thetics. 
ally; the payment depends, I think, on the option of 
the guardians ?7—Quite so. The medical officer cannot 
claim the payment, and the guardians have to apply 
to the Local Government Board to sanction the pay- 
ment. ‘hat is a point which seems to me unnecessary. 
Where the medical officer considers that an anaesthetic 


‘ought to be administered, I think the guardians ought 


to be able to pay as a matter of course, without having 
to apply for a gratuity to the medical officer in order 
that the medical officer may pay the anaesthetist. 


9299. But the sanction of the Local Government 
Board in my experience is never withheld ?—Never ; 
I have never known a case in which it has even been : 
questioned. 


9300. Is not the point this: that the medical officer 
may have to perform an operation requiring the ad- 
ministration of an anaesthetic as a matter of urgency, 
and he is not sure of obtaining payment from the guar- 
dians ?—Quite so. 


9301. So that he has to take the chance of obtaining 
payment which may not be accorded to him ?—Cer- 
tainly. The guardians might refuse him, and then ‘t 
would not go before the Local Government Board at 
all. I think that where, in the medical officer’s judg- 
ment, he considers it necessary that an anaesthetic 
should be administered, he ought to be allowed to claim 
it in the ordinary course amongst his extra fees. 


9302. It should be included amongst the prescribed 
fees ?—Yes. 


9303. Is it not general knowledge that there las 
been a great development of operative surgery with- 
in this last generation ?—Clearly. 


Fees to 
Medical 

: _ , Officers for 
9304. And the same might apply to operations which operations in 


at present do not appear on the scale of fees ?—Cer- Workhouses. 
tainly. 

9305. And are not therefore provided for by the exist- 
ing scale ?—Yes. Whilst we are on that point I should 
like to say that I think it is extremely hard that a 
medical officer does not get a fee for an operation per- 
formed in the workhouse, except for midwifery cases, 
the specified fees being for outdoor operations, and 
not for operations in the workhouse. I know that 
the Board have a revised Order under consideration. 
In the days when those fees were laid down, the resources 
of the workhouse were so different from what they are 
now, that operations were discouraged. I presume 
that that was the reason why no fee was attached to 
them. The Poor Law Commissioners and the Poor Law 
Board, and the early years of the Local Government 
Board, covered a time in which it was very undesirable 
that operations should be performed in the workhouses, 
simply because they had not the appliances and the 
means of nursing which were available in the general 
hospitals. Therefore, the policy was to get the cases 
sent to the general hospitals, and that there should not 
be any operative surgery in the workhouses’ because 
the conditions were not favourable. Hence fees were 
allowed for the district medical officers, but not for 
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Mr. Baldwyn the workhouse medical: officers. It may have been 9312. Some of your guardians do provide drugs and 





Fleming. judicious—I presume it was then—but of late years appliances, I think ?—Yes; that is done in the larger 
10 April,1906 it has worked, as I think, very hardly both in unions; but in the smaller unions, for the reason I have 
mi ve" the interests. of the patients and in the interests of stated, it is really impracticable. Tegr* 
he Hostoks PEPE nti adistrict..medjeal offcor. ands 9313. Have-you any cases where the cost of these Cost of 
roken leg in) a. very. unhealthy thi iitich a bbideas ebivii duaddat ; 9: Medical 
cottage, if. he sets the leg and treats the; leg there, he oak ee rrekes hitoe y pase ERE = Appliances 
will get his.fee; if he sends the.man into the hospital we mae th i eg . “ oni me sth fe a 
and is in.charge of the case there, he will probably get parilie Be ie ved os or at Lone a : — 
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not get any fee. I have taken a fracture, but a fracture . sal b ria eee * . atl sss —— se 
is a bad illustration, because probably a fracture would paren iraks coe Anche a seme Hieber ese 


have to be set immediately. But take an operation 


your nursing and your medical attendance, the higher 
the cost will be. Take merely the item of cotton-wool. 








for hernia. If he sends the man into the work- plaavieatt ‘cht ito 1 d 
house, where he would have probably every advantage fin: wreirmtaieibitinna cubed itching Om 
and would be likely to recover under favourable con- °3*"» but, the nuree who jlenows ists ae 
ditions. sthe, doctor, willingt jet: the. foass Dake a ate when it has once been used would almost. necessarily He 
treats him in. his own. cottage, where Overy condition thtow it away. It would be the same with bandages. 
is unfavourable, he will get a fee. That is bad for 9314. Ido not know whether it is within your experience Waste of 
t} the patient and bad for the’ doctor. If the doctor that there is a distinction between some hospital-trained Dressings, 
ti consults his own interests he will operate under nursesat any rate andPoor Law trained nurses with ~* 
| unfavourable conditions; if he consults his patient’s regard to economy in the use of these articles ?—Yes. 
il interests he will not get a fee. Of course I am speaking Some Poor Law nurses are extremly extravagant. They 
il of a case where the doctor happens to be the district may look into: that point of economy more closely in the 
4 medical officer and workhouse medical officer as well. general hospitals than they do in the Poor Law hospitals, 
t Tf he were only district medical officer, and he sent the but that is a matter of administration pure and simple, 
| patient into the workhouse, he would not be entitled In-a case not long ago there seemed to me to be 
i to a fee. an undue amount of cotton wool used. The nurse wanted 
| 9306. Speaking of the improvement in workhouse ® little bit to put into somebody’s ear, and-she would 
4 | nursing and so on, I think in a number of workhouses *ke a big piece out of the package and throw 
i now it is possible to perform a certain amount of opera- Way what she did not use. I mentioned it to the medical 
ny tive surger : ; ith Officer; he said it was quite contrary to the instructions, 
gery where it was not possible to do so with en cy, A 
i | safety, years ago ?—Yes. and that special care should be given to that point in 
fi | By cement 9307. Do you find that the voluntary hospitals have eS : 
oluntary extended pari passu with the development of the Poor 9315. A medical officer who bestowed a proper amount 


Hospitals. of time on his work would look into those things, would he 


not ?—Certainly he should attend to these things. 


9316. Do you have reason sometimes to be dissatisfied Amount 
with the amount of time that some of the medical 5 Sas b 
officers give to their work ?—I will ask the Com- Workho Bel 
mission not to ask me to give the names, but I have in Medical 
several unions within the last three or four years taken Officers to 
from the porter’s book the length of time that the medical their duties. 
officer has been in the workhouse. I have found that 
frequently he has only been in the workhouse for a 
few minutes, and that he has rarely been in 
the workhouse for half-an-hour. When you consider 


Law ?—I am hardly in a position to answer that ques- 
tion. 


ee 


9308. I mean as regards their accommodation ?— 
I should say probably not, but my information upon 
that point is not definite. Some of the voluntary 
hospitals are crowded on their sites, and it~ is 
difficult for them to develop satisfactorily. Probably 
where they have had ground and have had means 
to extend, they have extended in much ‘the same 
manner, I should think. But I can only answer that 
question tentatively, as I have not precise information 
on the pcint. 











9309. It would also be an affatr of funds, would it 
not ?—Quite so. With regard to the workhouse sick 
wards, there is no doubt now that a great deal can be 
done which years ago could not be thought of. To 
begin with, the accommodation in the wards themselves 
has been much improved. 


9310. Do you find cases where the increased cost of 
dressings and appliances presses hardly. on the doctors 
who have to supply them under their contract ?—Cer- 
tainly, it presses very hardly on them. I think 
no doctor ought to be required to supply anything ; 
the guardians ought to supply everything that is 
required, or at all events ought to pay for it. I know 
there is a difficulty, because a great proportion of the 
drugs are perishable, and if the guardians had a store 
of drugs at the workhouse, the contents might go 
bad before being wanted; then there are many drugs 
which are ‘seldom wanted, and which © therefore 
might not be found just when they were wanted. It 
‘appears to me that the best solution of the case in the 


that the entry in the porter’s book of the time of admission 
to the workhouse is when the medical officer first goes 
into the house, that he then has to find his way to the 
sick wards—very likely saying ‘“‘ How do you do ?”’ to the 
master and matron, on his way up—and may have other 
things besides the sick wards to look after—perhaps a child 
or two, and that his exit from the workhouse is only taken 
when he is actually leaving the workhouse ; then if he has 
only been in the house for ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour time after time, and. week after week, it is very 
evident that he cannot examine the bodily condition 
of the patients and their surroundings in the way in 
which I should think it ought to be done. 


9317. Do you find that the improvement in nursing 
tends: to stimulate and encourage the medical 
officer in his work:?—Very much indeed. There is no 
doubt that where a medical officer has got a thoroughly 
keen and competent nurse, he does the work a great 
deal more carefully than he was where he only had an 
ignorant pauper attendant. 


9318. Do the medical officers in your district as-a rule Reports of 
report to the guardians anything that may be required Medical 
in the sick wards, and any defects ?—The medical officers Officers to 
‘are by regulation ordered. to report. to the guardians Guardians. 
every half-year upon almost every detail of the sick 
ward administration which it is desirable that they should 
have special regard, to... I can give you the particulars 
if you'care to have them. its , am: 

9319. They are set out in the Order, I believe ?—Yes. 
I find that in some unions these reports are regularly 
made; end in some of them they are very valuable, because 


country workhouses is that the guardians should allow 
the doctor to provide what he considers necessary if he 
dispenses himself; if not, to obtain what is. necessary 
from whoever does dispense his medicines; and let him 

‘sénd in his bill quarterly to the guardians for what is 
consumed or for what the doctor: uses... Guardians look 
a little shyly on 'that, because; they. say, he may charge 
for things which he does not use for us, and we have no 
means’ of testing it. I think: the only answer to that 
-is: that if you have a man:in office you must. trust him 
to be honest. 


9311. It is very important that there should be no 





Under- they are very carefully made. In others it is difficult to 
ayment of excuse on the ground of underpayment for slackness g2t them made at all; and when they are made they 
a in the performance of his duty, is it not ?—Certainly, “are so vague that they give extremely little information. 


I have spoken to more than one medical officer about 


and that is why I regret so much that in many cases : 
thos> reports, and asked him personally to be good 


the medical officers are, as I consider, underpa‘d. 
f 
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enough to make them. It has seemed to me that 
the medical officer who does not want to offend the 
members of his board of guardians will avoid making 
those reports if he thinks that the real facts would be 
distasteful. Besides that, the medical officer has a book 
which is called the medical officer’s report book, and in 
that book he is supposed to make a report upon any 
detail which he wishes to bring to the attention of the 
guardians between the times of his half-yearly reports. 
So that if the medical officer really availed himself of the 
facilities which are not only offered to him but which 
it is ordered that he shall use, he has no excuse whatever 
for anything in the sick wards of an unsatisfactory char- 
acter not having been reported to the board of guardians. 
If he reported the matter to the board of guardians and 
the guardians refused to alter it, I take it that the re- 
sponsibility would be to a great extent upon them, and 
off his shoulders; but clearly, if there is anything unsatis- 
factory, he has the opportunity of reporting it, and he 
ought to do so. ; 


9320. And he is also strengthened in his position, is 
he not, by the fact that he is not removable except with the 
consent of the Local Government. Board ?—Quite so. 
But then one knows that in the country districts the 
medical officers are general practitioners, and probably 
some of their most valuable patients may be either 
members of the board of guardians or people who 
have direct connections and interests with members 
of the board of guardians. It is perfectly natural 
that a medical officer does not wish to quarrel with his 
bread and butter. I think this should be taken into 
consideration. When I have objected to the salaries paid 
to the medical officers, the guardians give the answer 
which I mentioned yesterday, “‘ Whenever we have a 
vacancy we advertise, and we get any amount of fully 
qualified candidates, who all, until they are in office, 
profess to be perfectly willing to do the work to our entire 
satisfaction, and to do everything that is required and 
desirable for their patients ; and it is only when they are 
actually in office that they suggest that they are not being 
properly paid. When we get applications in response 
to our advertisement, is it fair to the ratepayer 
that we should offer more than we can get the work done 
for?” Of course to me that answer is not con- 
clusive. One knows that the medical men in a great many 
instances do not take office for the emolument which they 
will get from the office, but for various other con- 
siderations. Probably one of the chief considerations is 
to keep somebody else out. There are a certain number of 
men who have the medical work in a certain area between 
themselves, and they naturally want to keep another 
practitioner from comingin. Thatisonemotive. Another 
motive is that holding Poor Law offices does in- 
directly bring them practice. The fact that they hold 
office gives them a certain status, a certain position ; it 
brings them in contact with a large number of people, 
both poor people and well-to-do people, and indirectly 
therefore it may be of considerable advantage to them. 
Even taking all that into consideration I do not think 
that there is any justification for not paying a man a fair 
value for his work. I think it is very undesirable that 
medical officers should be able to say, ‘‘ Well, if they 
find fault with me, at all events I feel this—that I am giving 
them more than their money’s worth.”? 


9321. Can you suggest a remedy ?—Yes. I think that 
it would be quite possible to fairly estimate the amount of 
work done by putting a fair value upon each visit, upon 
each bottle of medicine, and upon the ordinary items of 
medical practice, and so arriving at a salary which ought 
to be paid on an average of such considerations. I did 
try once or twice to work out what the actual remuneration 
to a medical officer was for the work that he did and if I 
remember aright in the one or two cases in which I tried 
to test it, although very imperfectly—it worked out to 
something under 2d. a visit and 2d. a bottle of medicine. 

9322. That is for the indoor work ?—Yes; the out- 
door work, of course, I had no means of checking at all. 
But I should not lke to give that as a positive statement 
which would be of general application. . 

9323. You do not know of any instance where your 
suggestion has been tried, do you ?—No. 

9324. In the carlier days I think there was a tendency 
to send infectious cases into the workhouses ; I do not 
know whether you find that continuing in any place ?— 
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No. 
observation there has been a great deal done in the pro- 
vision of isolation hospitals by the sanitary authorities, 
and the guardians have for the most part an arrangement 
with the sanitary authorities that infectious fevers shall be 
sent to the isolation hospitals. That does not cover the 
whole ground. I have had within the last two or three 
years one or two very unfortunate instances in which 
smallpox cases were sent to workhouses with fatal results ; 
at all events in one instance to a’ workhouse inmate— 
which I think is extremely unsatisfactory. It is utterly 
indefensible to me that because an inmate happens to be 
in a workhouse he should be subjected to the risk of 
anything so terrible as either catching smallpox or dying 
of it. 

9325. So that the practice has entirely ceased ?—Not 
entirely, but it has been reduced to within very narrow 
limits. 

9326. In proportion as the sanitary authorities have 
made proper provision, I take it ?—Yes. In some cases 
the guardians, before the sanitary authorities were created, 
built separate isolation blocks as part of the workhouse 
premises. Most ot those, I am happy to say, have now 
been devoted to other purposes, because it was extremely 
dangerous to treat infectious fevers on the workhouse 
premises where the so-called infectious block was fed and 
worked from the workhouse stores and the workhouse 
kitchen, and was treated by the workhouse nursing. 

9327. Do you find the guardians and the sanitary 
authorities work harmoniously ?—I think so. In 
many places the guardians themselves are the sanitary 
authority. But there has been a considerable difficulty 
in getting the sanitary authorities in some parts to provide 
isolation hospitals, and that difficulty has been very much 
increased within the last few years by the question which 
is now being agitated as to whether isolation hospitals are 
satisfactory in their results or not. That is a medical 
matter; but looking at it as a matter of mere convenience, 
there is no question of the inestimable benefit of an 
isolation hospital to a district. A poor man falls sick of 
scarlet fever or diphtheria or erysipelas or whatever it 
may be, in his own house, and it means misery during the 
whole course of his treatment and extreme anxiety as to 
the fate of his family, if he has to remain there: but if 
there be a properly equipped isolation hospital to which 
he can be removed, he will probably recover, and the 
family will be saved from the danger of taking the disease. 

9328. I gathered from your evidence yesterday that 
you are in favour of utilising the material that the poor 
law authorities have for teaching nursing ?—Certainly. 

9329. Do you find in your experience that that is 


beneficial in the first place to the poor law ; for example, 
that it attracts a better class of women to the service ?— 


I am happy to say that in the counties under my Mr. Baldwyn 
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Yes. Where they have favourable conditions such as Nurses, 


exist at Portsmouth and at Southampton, and on a 
smaller scale at Farnham, I do not think they have the 
smallest difficulty in getting candidates—well-educated 
girls who are in every way desirable—for training as 
nurses. They will generally take them for the first 
month on trial; many a girl thinks she will make an 
admirable nurse and is well qualified fcr it, but after a 
short time in the sick ward finds that she is quite unfit 
and under this arrangement she can be withdrawn. Before 
they get them to enter for the three years’ training, they 
satisfy themselves that they are proper candidates and 
likely to be successful. The results both at Portsmouth 
and at Southampton, and also at Farnham, have been 
excellent and their nurses have turned out extremely 
well. Both at Portsmouth and at Southampton they 
have annually an independent examination with some 
recognised, well-known medical man as an examiner. The 
examination is very thorough, both on paper and by word 
of mouth. The results have been far beyond any 
expectation that I could have hoped for when they first 


started. 


9330. You have mentioned Farnham as a place wh'ch Facilities, for 


has done well ; 


workhouse where they get more than an average, of 
operative work and acute sickness, because the union 
contains the greater part of Aldershot. 

9331. How many beds have they in the sick wards 
at Farnham, roughly speaking ?—I think they have from 
150 to 200 beds. 


that is a small workhouse, I think ?— ements! 
. : 4 ses a 
Yes, Farnham is a small workhouse, but it, is a F 
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9352. So that it is quite possible for the small places 
to do good work in the way of training nurses ?—Yes. 
The midwifery training at Farnham has been exception- 
ally good as there is a very keen medical officer who 
has a very keen assistant (his deputy); and these two 
between them regularly lecture and demonstrate, and 
train the nurses. They have also a good superintendent 
nurse there. I think up to the time when the Central 
Midwives Board took up the examination, they had sent up 
ten or eleven for the London Obstetrical Society’s qualifi- 
cation, and they had all passed but one. 


9333. How many are they able to send up under the 
new regulations /—They cannot send up any under the 
new regulations, because they have not seventy-five 
cases a year. Dr. Tanner is an approved trainer, 
I believe, but under the new regulations I do not 
see, notwithstanding what the deputation said at White- 
hall the other day, how they can send up their candidates 
if that resolution as to the seventy-five cases has any 
force. 


9354. Have they applied to the Central Midwives 
Board for recognition ?—I do not think so, but I am not 
sure. 


9335. Do you know whether that intimation that the 
teacher was recognised apart from the training school, 
was conveyed to the Boards of Guardians who had 
applied ?—I have myself informed the medical super- 
intendents at Portsmouth and Southampton, and I think 
I have told Dr. Tanner at Farnham. There has been no 
official intimation that I am aware of to the Poor Law 
authorities that the fact of the medical officer being an 
approved teacher will warrant their sending up candi- 
dates ; and indeed that appears a little inconsistent with 
the resolution that they will only accept candidates from 
institutions with seventy-five cases a year. I do not 
know which is to prevail. 


9336. I think you mentioned in your report that you 
are not quite satisfied with the nursing of the outdoor 
poor ?—Yes. The nursing of the outdoor poor in 
many places is most unsatisfactory. It is an extremely 
difficult problem how nursing can be satisfactorily 
supplied when you get into the outlying districts. 
Take, for instance, an outlying cottage in Dorsetshire. 
I happened to be at the Beaminster Board of Guardians 
last week, and a case came up of a poor man 
suffering from cancer, who was living in a cottage by 
himself—and who declined to come into the work- 
house. The guardians had no power to require him to 
come into the workhouse; there was no district nurse 
anywhere near, and so all that the guardians could do 
was to authorise the relieving officer to get two women 
who were his nearest neighbours and who lived in cottages 
some little way off to go in from time to time and help 
the poor man as best they might. I suggested that they 
could perhaps get a trained nurse from some nursing 
institution to look after him; but the answer to that 
was that there was no accommodation for the nurse, as it 
was only a little cottage in which you could hardly expect 
a nurse to stay. 


9337. In some parts of your district I think the cottage 
nurse system is in operation, is it not ?—In Dorsetshire 
the Dorset Health Society have a system of nursing, 
which it was intended should cover the county, and which, 
if it is not already doing so, I hope in course of time will do 
so. Their headquarters are at Dorchester, and they are, I 
believe, more or less in connection with the county 
hospital They have certain centres, one at Blandford, 
and I think in some other portion of the county. At 
those centres they keep one or two trained nurses who 
have some knowledge of midwifery. One of them 
certainly had a midwifery qualification, but I do 
not know whether she is still in office. Then under them 
they have what they call cottage nurses, and they are what 
you want so much in the country districts. They are 
not trained nurses, but they work under the supervision 
of a trained nurse. ‘They do not do the trained nursing 
work, but they do the general work of getting the patient 
in a condition to benefit by trained nursing, —that is, 
they clean the cottage, they are willing to livein the 
cottage, they will do the cooking, they will keep the 
windows open, they will take the sack of straw out of 
the chimney and clear out the accumulation from under 
the bed, they will wash the people, and see that the beds 
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are properly made and properly sheeted, and that the 
patients are properly dressed, properly washed and kept 
clean. All these details they are able to do just as well 
as a trained nurse would do it, and they relieve the trained 
nurse from that work. They are willing to stay and 
live in the cottage as long as their presence there is 
required. 


9338. That is to say, they cover ground which really 
the trained nurse very often cannot cover ?—Yes, and do 
things on which she would be wasting her energy and her 
knowledge if she had to do them. 


9339. You think these cottage nurses render very useful 
aid ?—They are most valuable. I only wish the system 
could be generally adopted. 


9340. Do you think the small country workhouses, if Possibility 

they had trained head nurses, might do something in the ot nae 
way of teaching that sort of woman in their locality ?— Nowe a 
Yes. I think there might be a great deal done in that 544 qoor 
direction. I feel very strongly myself that a good deal poor, 
of out-door nursing might be supplied from the workhouse. 
I do not know whether under the Board’s present regula- 
tions such an arrangement would be permissible, but it 
appears to me to be very desirable that in any workhouse 
which is large enough to carry it out, there should be one 
or two extra nurses appointed, and those nurses should take 
a rota of out-door work. I think that would be very good 
for the nurses as well as very good for the out-door sick. 


9341. Do your guardians require the relieving officers to Subscriptior 
report to them cases which have not been properly nursed, a Nursing 
or where the surroundings are such that the case could not ****°°!tiom 
be properly cared for ?—As arule I think those matters are 
reported. ‘The relieving officer, if he finds that he has a 
case which cannot be properly attended to, informs the 
guardians to that effect, and then they do the best they 
can. In a great many of the unions now, I am happy to 
say they subscribe to district nursing associations. Take 
the Salisbury union for instance. There are district 
nurses in a great many of the parishes, although not quite 
in all, and in every parish in which there is a district 
nurse the guardians subscribe towards that district nurse. 

In return for that subscription, the district nurse attends 

any pauper receiving out-door relief who requires nursing. 

In the Warminster union they have recently gone one Nursing 
better. There there are one or two district nursing arrangemen 
associations and the guardians subscribe to the nursing for out-doot 
association and in addition to that they consent to pay sick in 

the nurses for their attendance, and there is also a sys- vara 
tem by which a nurse if required may reside in the ne 
cottage, and the guardians also have the advantage of 

that, if they require it. 


9342. Do the district medical officers report to the Treatment 
guardians on cases that they think should be taken into an ‘ve ae . 
institution ? To some extent they do. One very often insti taal 
sees it, but that is chiefly for special affections. They 
suggest that the case should be sent to an eye hospital, or 
to Bath, or one of the other watering places for special 
courses of treatment. 


9343. Do the district medical officers ever attend the Attendance 
relief committees ?—Sometimes, if they have any case of Medical 
which they wish to bring before the guardians, they will ety at 
attend and tell the guardians what they think ought to Co. . 
be done. At a board of guardians I have often seen 
the medical officer come in with regard to a case, or to 
ask the guardians if they want to see him, or the guar- 
dians may send to him and ask him if there is anything he 
wants to say to them, if he happens to be in the house at 
the time they are meeting. 


9344. Do you think there is an advantage in a medical 
officer attending relief committees occasionally so that 
they may see him and personally question him as to his 
cases ?—I should say, certainly. I wish that doctors 
could be required to attend very much more than they 
do, but with the present salaries, I do not think it would 
be reasonable to put that duty upon them; it would 
take up a good deal of their time 


9345. Is much relief given on loan in your district ?— Loan reli 
Very little, I am afraid. You will see in the statement Portsmout 
at the end of my memorandum the amount recovered. 


9346. I was going to draw attention to that. Ports- 
mouth appears to stand out rather remarkably ?—Yes, 
Portsmouth administer carefully from that point of 
view. 
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9347. They apparently recover a great deal from the 


9358. Do you see any hope of dealing with that ?—One My. Palduwyn 
paupers’ relatives ?—Yes. With regard to that column, 


has been looking to the general education and wisdom of = FVeming. 





which comes to a very considerable total, most of it is re- 
payment towards the cost of lunatics in asylums. Under 
our system of management of lunacy in the country, 

there is no intermediate establishment between the 
costly private lunatic asylum and the county asylum. 
If there were, a great many of these people would not be 
paupers, and they would be paid for by their own rela- 
tions. But you cannot get a case into a private asylum 
under somewhere about £100 or £150 a year, and they 
cannot afford that ; therefore they have to send them to 
the pauper lunatic asylum. So they pay in some instances 


the people to teach them that such relief does not do 


the poor any good, but that view is not growing in 1” April, 1906. 


favour as rapidly as one could wish. Do you see any 
machinery that could be brought to bear ?—I think that 
there is a certain amount of education going on still. 


9359. So do I ?—The influence of the Poor Law con- 
ferences has undoubtedly been wholesome, and has 
produced good. The pauperism in my own district is 
very much lower now than it was thirty years ago. The 
average pauperism for the district is under 3 per cent.; 


and the average pauperism for the whole country is under 


the full cost of their maintenance, and in other instances 
3 per cent. 


only part of the cost. 


we on : lem i t te in the towns ? 
Conditions iv 9348. Is a large proportion of the rateable value of O00} SUPP ORR Phe TOM Ens agp gsG Beuiem.tne towns 


Portsmouth portsmouth represented by Government property ?— al 
EE nent A ee eetion is, but I cannot tell you off 9361. Do you see anything that can deal ca Bat peed sie to 
and railway hand what is the proportion, although I can get you the except the gradual education of the world in general, bot glee 
property. information, if you care for it. inside and outside boards of guardians ?—Unless further Board power 
: hoe power were given to the Local Government Board, I think a deal wa 
9349. It is to be had, is it ?—Yes, no doubt. it is very difficult to see how by regulation you can interfere j,, dividual 
9350. Is the Government in any way represented on with local administration. Whether such a power could be cases of 
the board of guardians ?—No, nor are the railways. with advantage given to the Board is extremely open to relief. 
They are not directly represented on boards of guardians, {uestion, I think. It would create a large amount of ill- 
although they are the largest ratepayers of any, probably. feeling among guardians to be over-ridden by the central 
; : authority in the actual dealing with individual cases. 
Effect: of 9351. Do you find that retired service men come on : 
administra- to the board of guardians at Portsmouth ?—Jo a cer- 9362. Do you think the cure would be worse than the 
tion on tain extent, yes. th ge think a re biel one Bey (mee is a geta 
yauperism. : : ‘ ‘ eth oard of guardians who are thorou alive to the res- 
a ee eee | eee eee aE Farn- pdantbiliGies of their position, awed understand tke 
ham has a much greater equality Gas its indoor and problem which they have to solve. As I ventured to 
pavcogmpoct: than) the other: districts *—Yes. express it yesterday, pauperism has become so much a 
9°53. Why is tat ?—Becaus: it is the best adminis- habit with a certain class that it is accepted almost as a 
tered union in the district. matter of course. But it is by no means as prevalent as it is 
‘A : d to be. I have heard it said, and said recently, 
9354. You spoke yesterday about certain unions, such *VPPOS® . f . 
ais hacia Bra ‘fell, Whitechapel, sputsaiod.. asvbeing that the working classes have nothing to look to but 


speciaily well administered. I am afraid there are not a 
very great many of those altogetber in the country, and 
we have been going on for seventy years nearly since the 
old Poor Law Commissioners. I suppose the great dif- 
ference in the amornt of pauperism is, in your opinicn, 


either out-door relief or the workhouse when their working. 
days are over. Thatis a contention which is far tco broad. 
The mere fact that the percentage of pauperism to: 
population in my counties is only 2°8, shows con- 
clusively that the enormous majority of the population 
But so far as the influence of the: 


do not become paupers. 


due to tke different administration in the different unions ? Local Government Board goes, I say with all deference, but I 

; sips ; : ... feel it very strongly, that the Board themselves have 

Abuses in 9355. I suppose there is a certain amount of elasticity consistently and loyally acted upon a certain policy, and 

granting in the law, because the guardians have had very res- hat if they have failed to succeed, it has not been from 
sudden and yonsible work to do, and it has been felt that th Id inti 

urgent re 0 nS Deore vy Clat eney"cou any want of effort or principle on their part, but simply 

necessity”  20t be tied down by very hard and fast rules legally with }ecause the conditions which they cannot control have: 


relief, and regard to relief, but certainly there is very wide latitude 
difficulties in now. Do you yourself see any way in which either the 
checking moral courage or the wisdom of the guardians could be 
same, strengthened by the law? For instance, take such a 

thing as the sudden and urgent relief—a good deal is 


over-ridden the view which they would have wished taken 
of the line which guardians ought to have adopted. 


9363. I gathered from something you said yesterday Importance 
that you are distinctly of opinion that it is better to of ad hoc 
have a board of guardians elected for this particular guardians. - 


done under that head I imagine, in a great many unions, 
when the cases are not really those which require sudden 
and urgent relief. What really touches that —does it 
come under the auditor ?—It does come under the auditor, 
but unfortunately sudden and urgent relief is very often 
dealt with in a way which is not legal. Sudden and 
urgent relief is not infrequently given by the overseer, 
and then instead of charging it to his parish accounts 
as he should do—because all relief given by overseers, 
except orders upon the doctor and to the workhouse is a 
parish and not a union charge, or should be—he hands it 
over to the relieving officer, who enters it in his application 
and report book, and thereby brings it in as a union 
charge instead of a parish charge. The Local Government 
Board are expressly prohibited by statute from interfering 
with any individual case, so that although the rules.of the 
Local Government Beard prohibit outdoor relief, there 
are that series of exceptions with which you are no doubt 
acquainted which practically oust the rule, and as the 
Local Government Board are prohibited from interfering 
in any individual case, their control is practically nil. The 
auditor can surcharge if he sees a case which is flagrantly 
either extravagant or dishonest, but short of that, there 
is practically no check. 


9356. I daresay you will have come across cases, for 
instance, where sudden and urgent relief has been given 
for weeks ?—Yes, for many weeks. 


9357. Is there no possibility of dealing with that? It 
is, aS you say, a distinct breach certainly of the spirit of the 
law ?—Yes, it is. 


429. 


object ?—I regard the work of boards of guardians as so 
extremely important that anything which can be done 
to enhance and enlarge the position and responsibility of 
the guardians appears to me to be clearly the right line. 
of action to take. I think the more important and the 
higher the position which, you can assign to boards of 
guardians the better your results are likely to be. 


9364. And you also would feel that they are to a very 
great extent the body that is dealing with people rather 
than with things ?—Certainly. 


9365. Whereas you have one class of men to see to your 
roads or drains ; you would choose another sort of perscrs 
to attend to your people ; there is, of course, a great deal of 
business connected with boards of guardians, but after all 
they deal with a particular locality and with people and 
families ?—Boards of guardians have to deal with the 
population itself, and in their administration they wilh 
create either good or bad principles in guiding the actions. 
of the people. Other experts have to deal with drains, 
they have to deal with water supplies, they have to deal- 
with gas, they have to deal with this, that, and the other. 
Those are all items connected with the welfare and the 
lives of the people. But the great thing to me is to incul- 
cate proper principles asto the action which should guide 
the life itself; and that is what boards of guard‘ans have- 
to do, and therefore I regard their function as much more. 
important than any other. 


9366. And you would be sorry to see it transferred to 
any body covering a larger area and dealing with a vast 
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number of other things of a very different character ; 
I mean, you would not wish to see it passed to the county 
councils, for instance ?—No, I should be extremely sorry 
to see what I consider the most important of all public 
duties transferred to a committee or sub-committee of 
some body which has endless other things to deal with. 


9367. (Mr. Bentham.) I understood you to say yester- 
day that if a Board of experts had to deal with the Poor 
Law, in course of time pauperism could be abolished ?— 
I think it would gradually get very near to extinction. 
You would never absolutely abolish it, because there 
are those who by nature are physically and mentally 
incompetent, and who have not people able to maintain 
them ; those you would have to deal with. The problem 
of the unemployed, of course, you might still have with 
you in every congested area. 


9368. If your contention was correct, then a Board of 
Guardians as you have just described them, elected ad hoc, 
is not the proper body to deal with it, if the object is dis- 
pauperisation ?—Buthowso? The very object of having 


_a Board of Guardians ad hoc to deal with it would be dis- 
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9369. Is that the way you would get a body of experts ? 
Do you ever hope to get a body of experts by the present 
system of election to Boards of Guardians ?—It is to be 
hoped so. What you want is a body of experts for your 
Board of Guardians, who really are able to work with 
knowledge and with discretion and upon proper principles. 


9370. You really expect to get that ?—I think you are 
much more likely to get it by a Board of Guardians who 
are appointed for that special purpose, than by a Com- 
mittee of another body who have got a large number 
of other duties thrown upon them. 


9371. (Miss Hill.) With regard to out-door nursing, I 
suppose that when people require elaborate nursing, you 
would work rather in the direction of bringing them into 
the house to that end, than in the direction of establishing 
a whole Poor Law system of nursing outside in the out 
of the way parts ?—Yes. But I do not suggest the 
establishment of any Poor Law system ; I simply suggest 
an adaptation of the present system which would cover 
the need. There is no power now to bring people into the 
workhouse against their will. As to those who will come 
in, there is no difficulty in dealing with them; the diffi- 
culty is in dealing with those who are not willing to come in. 


9372. Or who are too ill to be moved ?—Yes. 


9373. Would you be in favour of some compulsory 
power of bringing people in, who could not be properly 
nursed in their own outlying places ?—Yes, certainly ; 
but that is a power that would have to be exercised very 
seldom. 


9374. But itis a very importantpower when it has to be 
exercised ?—I think so. I should be glad to see that 
power given. 


9375. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I think you said yesterday 
that though the past generation had no opportunity of pro- 
viding for its old age, the present generation would have 
no excuse in its old age if it came on the rates ?—Yes. 


9376. Would you apply that to the women as well as to 
the men ?—To a certain extent women are now obtaining 
opportunities of getting into friendly societies which did 
not exist in the past, and I hope that those facilities will 
be very largely extended. A good many societies already 
have women’s lodges as well as children’s lodges, and the 
children’s lodges take both boys and girls I believe. 


9377. Dealing with the question of women’s earnings, 
not with the better class, but with the lowest class of 
women’s earnings, do you think they at present admit of 
savings ?—I know it is an unpopular thing to say, but I 
do think so. You may remember the passage in the 
report of the Poor Law Commissioners in 1834, in which 
they said they asked the question, not specially with regard 
to women, whether it was possible to save out of ordinary 
wages, and they almost invariably got the answer No. 
They then looked to the returns from the Savings Banks, 
and if I remember aright, in Exeter alone they found 
that £70,000 had been saved almost entirely by agri- 
cultural labourers, although everybody to whom they had 
applied, had told them that it was impossible for the 
agricultural labourer to save anything, 


EVIDENCE ; 


9378. But where you get women earning, as many 
thousands of them do, about 5s. a week only, do you think 
you would still apply that same remark ?—That depends 
entirely upon whether the woman is self-dependent, or 
whether she is working simply as a member of a family. 
I do not know that you will find many single women who 
are living by themselves and are only earning 5s. a week. 


9379. I am afraid there are very many living in that Relief in aj 
way, but who have their earnings supplemented from of women’s 
some other sources ?—Quite so. wages. 


9380. Have you any opinion about the question of 
supplementing women’s wages by means of out-relief ?— 
Certainly. It is as bad as anything possibly can be. It is 
that to a great extent which keeps down the rate of wages. 


9381. I see you say there are many more old men than 
old women in the workhouses ?—It is a curious fact, but 
it is so. 

9382. I have been looking through the returns of Proportion « 
female and male pauperism, and I find there are about Pe as 
twice as many female paupers over sixty as there are oat ae 
male paupers over sixty ?—I do not know whether that paupers. 
may be attributable to what happens in the towns, 
but I have got here the last returns from every union 
in my district, and if you will allow me I will just read 
two or three. In the little Dorsetshire union of Beamin- 
ster there are thirty-six men and seventeen women 
(not able-bodied) in the workhouse, at Blandford there 
are forty-four men and twenty-three women, at Bridport 
there are fifty men and twenty women, at Cerne there are 
twelve men and seven women; and at Dorchester there 
are forty-one men and twenty-seven women; and so it 
goes on, all through the list. 


9383. If you take that in connection with the fact that 
there are about twice as many female paupers, taking 
it roughly, that means that the guardians give out- 
relief much more freely to women than to men, does 
it not ?—I think it is so. Women are able to do 
what men are not. When the ordinary agricultural 
labourer is past his work, there is very little he can turn 
to, but a woman can generally get an opportunity cf 
looking after children or helping in a household in one 
way or another. She knows a little cooking, she knows 
how to look after children, she knows how to clean a 
room, she knows how to sew; and she can help her 
neighbours much more, and can get a certain amount of 
income from charing and in other ways which men cannot 
do, or at all events do not do. 


9384. Still, is there not a general feeling that the women 
ought to have out-relief more easily than the men ?—No, 
I do not think there is. Again, when women do get ill, 
they do not give up in the way that men do. They are 
accustomed to nursing, and they know what todo. Now 
a man does not; a man gets ill and he goes off to the 
workhouse at once, if he has not got a wife to look after 
him. 

9385. But you will agree with me, will you not, that 
probably the fact that out-relief is given very freely to 
women is keeping their wages down ?—Undoubtedly. 


Relief in ai 
of women’s 
wages. 


9386. Is it mostly agricultural work that the women 
do in your district ?—I suppose it would be. I have 
very little manufacturing in my district. Except just 
in the towns, there is practically no manufacturing work 
open to women. There is a certain amount of gloving 
in the neighbourhood of Sherborne, and the women do 
that. 


9387. Would the guardians actually supplement the 
women’s earnings either in agricultural work or in this 
gloving work ?—Yes, undoubtedly; if they do not 
earn enough to keep themselves, the guardians would give 
outdoor relief. 


9388. You say that quite as a matter of course ?—Yes, 
and they do it as a matter of course. I think that it 
is a very great mistake. If I had the administration, 
I should take those cases into the workhouse. The 
result would be that the wages would go up until they 
were sufficient to keep them. Anybody who is in receipt - 
of half-a-crown a week outdoor relief can take work at 
so much less than a person who has got nothing but the 
work to depend upon. 
. . male and 
9389. Can you tell us what is the general proportion female in-an 
between men and women as regards indoor and outdoor out-door 
relief ?—I am sorry I have no information on the point. paupers. 
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Loan relief 9390. In Section 20 of your memorandum you say 

and recovery “Two other important points are relief on loan and 

of mainte- maintenance of relatives. Upon both of these much 

mance. more might be done than is done.” Do you mean that 
much more might be done by local guardians or that 
much more might be done from the central office ?—I 
mean much more might be done by the guardians. The 
guardians I think have as much power as under the 
present condition of the law can be given them under 
both heads. The law as regards the maintenance by 
relatives is in an unsatisfactory condition, because 
the maintezanc2 by relatives cannot be enforced 
without their first becoming paupers. Under the old 
law, the 43rd of Elizabeth, it was different. Any- 
body then who was destitute and had relations capable 
of maintaining him, could apply to the Justices, 
and the Justices could make such order as might 
seem to them good. But the law has now been 
so altered that, before the maintenance can be enforced, 
the person must become chargeable to the Union, and the 
guardians must then apply to the Justices for an order 
unless the person consents to an order, so that nobcdy 
now can enforce maintenance by relatives withcut first 
becoming a pauper, and the machinery of the law 
being put into operation by the guardians. 


9391. So that so far you would like to see the law 
altered ?—Certainly I should. I referred to that in one 
of my annual reports to the Local Government Board 
some years ago, and I believe a Bill was actually drafted 
and, introduced into Parliament, but it went no further. 
It was not drafted by the Local Government Board ; 
it was privately introduced. 


After-careers © 9392. You told us a good deal about the children going 

of Poor Law into the Army and Navy: what about the children who 

peagren. are put out to trades by the guardians ; do you find any 
difficulties there ?—No, but that is not nearly so much 
done as it used to be. Very few children in the country 
districts are now apprenticed, although that used to be 
common. I am sorry that has been given up so much 
as it has. 


9393. Do they go into domestic service, or else on to 
the farms ?—Yes. 


9394. Is one of the difficulties about putting them 
out to trades that there is nowhere for the children 
to live while they are learning a trade ?—That is a 
very old difficulty. 


9395. It is met in some places by working boys’ 
Homes, is it not ?—Yes. 


9396. Have you anything of that kind ?—No, not 
in my district. The Local Government Board in years 
gone by have been very much pressed to sanction their 
living in the workhouse whilst they are working outside, 
and also to sanction the grant of a certain amount of 
outdoor relief to pay for their lodging whilst they are not 
earning sufficient outside to maintain themselves. In 
some instances I believe the Board have consented, but 
reluctantly, and it is clearly fraught with consider- 
able danger. 
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9397. In one of the appendices to your memorandum you 
give a Table which is headed, ‘‘ Number of children in the 
workhouses’”’ ; but I take it that is not quite accurate ? 
—It ought to be “In the workhouses and other Poor 
Law institutions.’”’ That table includes children in the 
district schools, and also the children in the Christchurch 
Cottage Homes, indeed any children who are in Poor 
Law institutions. It does not include boarded-out 
children, I think, or at all events not those who are 
boarded-out outside the union. 


9398. (Dr. Downes.) Would it include the sick children 
in the infirmaries or sick wards ?—Probably it would. 


The que.tion 9399. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I think it was suggested 
of deterrence yesterday with respect to the children that you were 
4 pee + q unable to carry out the policy of deterrent conditions, 
of relief in Put I suppose you would agree with me that the deterrent 
general. conditions should apply to the parents and not to the 
. children ?—Certainly. 

9400. So that what we do for the children may still 
be quite consistent with that policy ?—Yes; and I do 
_ not think I agreed that we were not unable to carry out 
the deterrent conditions even there, because the very 
‘fact of their being in Poor Law institutions is in itself a 

~ deterrent condition, from my point of view. 
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9401. Supposing the good condition of the children did Mr. Baldwyn 


tempt parents to desert their children, you would at once Flemung. 
be able to punish the parents? The 1 ovides ee 
for it. i 3 ae meio 16 April,1906. 





9402. Something was said yesterday about stamping pys.ibility of 
out pauperism within a certain number of years, which eradicating 
does not sound a very pleasant process. Do you think pauperism. 
it would be as well described, perhaps, as “‘ the encourage- 
ment or independence ?”’ I am not afraid of the term 
“stamping out pauperism.” Pauperism is a terrible 
evil, and it would be an immense benefit to stamp it out. 

I do not know that I used the term “ stamp it out.” 


9403. I do not think it was used by you ?—If I had 
used it, I should not reproach myself for having used an 
improper term, I think. 


9404. As a matter of fact, a wise board of guardians 
is very largely constructive in its policy,is it not, and it 
does not practice any stamping out process? I mean 
such work as we do with children, and even such work 
as making careful inquiries and giving adequate relief 
is a constructive work, is it not ?—Certainly. I am 
quite at one with you. 


9405. Even therefusal of outdoor relief is not meant in 
any way to penalise the people who apzly for it ?—Not 
the least in the world. 


9406. It is simply carrying out a definite policy for 
the encouragement of independence ?—Yes, and for the 
good of the people. 


9407. Do you agree with me that the importance of Value of 
a definite and consistent policy in a district is so very CcoMsist« nt 
great that it would be almost better to have a medium P Nene 
sort of policy, consistently carried out, than to be chan- md 
ging about, so that many people would not understand ensuring the 
what you were doing ?—Clearly that is most important ; came. 
but I should be very sorry to see any drastic alteration 
introduced which would create even present hardship. 
The great thing is that you should teach the proper prin- 
ciples which ought to be followed, and then let them be 
gradually worked up to. 


9403. How is this affected by the constitution of the 
boards and the fact that the guardians change every 
three years; does that bring much uncertainty into the 
policy ?—No. In the country districts there are very 
few changes: there are elections, but the same persons 
go in time after time in the large majority of cases. 


9409. How would it work as between a whole board 
giving relief and different committees giving relief, from 
the point of view of a consistent policy ?—I{ the relief 
were given by the whole board, who have a definite policy 
and who are working up to it, I think the whole board 
wou'd do it very much better than if you divided them into 
three or four sections, each of which might take its own 
line. The whole board will keep the policy in its hands, 
and will hold the reins very much tighter than if you 
allow three or four smaller bodies to do the same work. 


9410. But if you get a very large board, does#hat not 
mean that sometimes one set of people and sometimes. 
another set of people really influence and control its:. 
decisions ?—Then your definite policy goes. If you keep 
to your policy, I think your board will do it very much 
better than the committees will. You will have the sam> 
changes on the committees and the same difference in 
tendencies as you will have on the board, I think. 


9411. Do you think that the whole board is more likely 
to follow a consistent policy ?—Yes. I think the whole 
board depends very much on the chairman. If you have 
a chairman who exercises the authority which he ought to 
exercise, and has a definite policy himself, you will find 
that he will keep things much more on the line, than 
will be the case if you divide the responsibility among: 
committees. ; . 

9412. Have you any boards in your district which are 
unduly large, do you think ?—I do not think so. 


9413. How do they run—about forty members ?— 
No. There are a few biggish boards. I have never 
taken the numbers out, but I should think the average 
attendance would be somewhere about a dozen or fifteen, : 
taking the whole district. : 


9414. You suggested yesterday that the ideal] relieving 
officer would have no pauper in his district ; could you. 
suggest what would be the lines upon which the ideal; 
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Mr. Baldwyn relieving officer would carry on his work, and what would 


fleming. be the main difference between his work and that of the 
~~, un-ideal relieving officer ?—Take the ordinary relieving 
10 April,1906. officer. Somebody goes to him and says, ‘‘ I am destitute 


Functions of 224 I want relief ;”” he says, “ All right, give me your 
soe aid ne name and address and I will come and see you.”” He takes 
officer as to the name and address, and he goes and sees him, and he 
inquiryinto gets the particulars for the application and report book. 
applications He makes very perfunctory inquiries in too many cases. 
for relief. He puts down just sufficient in the application and report 
book to fill up the columns with the particulars there 
required, and then he presents the case to the guardians, 
and they say, “ Very well, this is a case which must have 
its 2s. 6d. or 1s. 6d.,”” whatever it may be. Your ideal 
relieving officer, when he goes to the home, will find out 
every possible incident connected with the families—what 
other r-sources may be available, whether the applicant 
can be got into an institution, whether work can be found 
for any of the children, and a thousand and one incidents 
by which the inquiry may lead to the solution of the case 
without its becoming a pauper. He may find that there is 
a charity applicable. He may find that some of the 
children may be got into an institution. He may find 
- that the applicant himself may be got into a hospital 
where he may be cured quickly. 


9415. So that you would throw a great deal of the con- 
structive work upon a good relieving officer as well ?— 
Certainly ; and some of them do it. , 


9416. Do some of them actually do this work ?—Yes, 
a very few do, so far as time permits. 


Operation of | 9417. Do guardians themselves ever do any of this 
“ Benevolent constructive work ?—A great deal: Take Farnham, for 
(Ses tie an) Stance, which has been referred to by Miss Hill. They 
elsewhere, Lave an admirable institution by the side of the 
‘board of guardians’ work. They call it a. benevolent 
fund. This benevolent fund is subscribed to by people 
who live within the district, and if any case goes before 
the board of guardians which they think the application 
of the Poor Law works hardly upon, and which 
is evidently a deserving case, but only of temporary 
distress, and if they want to save the person becoming 
a pauper—if, for instance, it is the case of a man 
who can be got to work by purchasing tools for him— 
they apply to the benevolent fund, and the benevolent 
fund gives what is necessary, possibly on loan. The 
man having got his tools and to work, would gradually 
repay them back. Colonel Fitzroy, who is the treasurer 
of the Benevolent Fund, told me recently that in no 
year had they spent more than £20. 

9418. If the expenditure is so small, is there any reason 
why other boards of guardians should not have annexed 
to them some small fund of that kind ?—It is a question 
whether it ought to be done at the cost of the rates. That 
ig purely voluntary. 

9419. And I mean that the fund should be entirely 
voluntary ?—It would be a most excellent thing. Mr. 
Bland Garland told me that when he started the 
reformed administration in the Bradfield Union he put 
aside £100 to meet cases of that kind, and that he had only 
used a small amount of it. 

9420. As a matter of fact, it is mostly a little advice 
and sympathy that is helpful to the people ?—Quite so. 


9421. Then there is really no reason why, even in the 
poorest districts, there should not be some kind of organisa- 
tion of a voluntary character working side by side with 
the Poor Law system ?—There is every reason why there 
should be, if you could only get the people to do it. 


9422. There is no reason in the shape of want of funds 
that need stand in the way, because the funds that would 
be required are so small that they could always be forth- 
coming ?—I should think so. There is an enormous 
amount of charity given away, and if that charity were 
utilised instead of being wasted, it would much more than 
do what is required in the direction that we are now 
consider .ng. 

9123. (Sir Samuel Provis.) With regard to the giving 


| overseers, of relief by the overseers, does that prevail to much 
ji) and ae extent in your district ?—No. 
DrOLy ( 
1 elition. 9424. Supposing the power of the overseers to give 





relief were abolished, do you think any practical hardship 
would result ?—I do not think it would. The guar- 
dian of the parish, I think, should then have the power 
given to him. 


f 
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9425. So that any case of very immediate urgency 
might be dealt with without having recourse to the 
relieving officer ?—Quite so. 


9426. Would you see a risk in a particular guardian 
having any power of that kind ?—I should still guard it 
by what is now the law, namely, that relief so given in 
sudden and urgent necessity and without the intervention 
of the relieving officer should be a parish charge and not a 
union charge. I think that would be sufficient. 


9427. Turning to another question, you have suggested Proposed 
that the Local Government Board, if the guardians did esta 
not carry out certain minor work, might send down eal 


: Local 
somebody or other to do it ?—Yes. Govermeun 


9428. Would that not lead to some friction ?—No Board to 
doubt it would, but I think the fact of the power being aiee ae 
in existence would prevent the necessity for its exercise, a fanih oe 


except in the rarest of cases. 


9429. Take another plan: Supposing there was a 
grant which might be withheld if certain conditions 
were not fulfilled, somewhat in the same sort of way 
that the Education Grant is now: would that answer the 
object which you have in view ?—Probably it would do 
as well, except that it would not act so promptly. I 
should like to be able, if the guardians positively re- 
fused to do what clearly ought to be done, to go and 
do it and to make them pay for it. To threaten 
to withhold the grant, I think, would very probably, 
for practical purposes, come to the same results; but it 
would not give you the actual power of getting the thing 
done when you want it. 


9430. You have considerable Government property Effect on 


A ° . ° ad inistra.- 
and railway property in your district, you say ?—Yes. » menor ct 


9431. Do you think that the fact that in the case of Government 
Government property the Government practically pays or railway 
the rates, in any way tends to extravagance on the part property in a 
of the guardians ?—No. I have never found anything district. 
to suggest that to me. 


9432. Or that the fact that a railway company may 

be very largely contributors to the rates makes any 
difference ?—That has not come under my observation. 
I do think it is a hardship that the railway companies 
have no direct representation on the boards of guardians 
where they are very large ratepayers, but that is 
another question. 

9433. Would you say in a case of that sort they ought Franchise for 
to be able to appoint somebody to vote on their behalf corporations. 
at the election of members, or something of that kind? 

—Yes. 

9434. (Mr. Chandler.) In paragraph 7 of your memor- Provision for 
andum, dealing with the aged poor, you mention the old age by 
fact that the friendly societies are seeking a solution of friendly 
this question and are making provisions to that end; do societies. 
you know of any definite instance where any friendly 
society has already done that ?—Yes. The Hampshire 
Friendly Society makes specia! provision for an old age 
pension as well as for sickness. There is a friendly 
society I know in Suffolk, which has to a considerable 
extent been influenced by Mr. John Martineau, and which 
also makes provision for old age pensions as well as for 
sickness. I think you will find, though I am speaking 
rather off my book now, that some of the great / 
societies, such as the Hearts of Oak, the Foresters, and 
that class of society, have lodges which make special 
provision for old age pensions. The Hampshire Friendly 
Society certainly do that, and so does the society in 
Suffolk; I think the Wiltshire Society also. 


9435. That would necessitate, I assume, rather a heavy 
contribution per week ?—No ; it is something small. 


9436. Is that so ?—Yes, if the payment begins early 
in life, because the number that survive to come upon 
the fund is comparatively small. , 


9437. (Mrs Bosanquet.) Is it 2} per week, or something 
like that ?—I do not think that the separate payment for 
old age is as much as that. The Hampshire Friendly 
Society have a very careful arrangement, and you can 
pay for the pension to begin at the age you choose, accord- 
ing to their tables. 

9438. (Mr. Chandler.) You say ‘* It is, however, fairly 
evident that any person of ordinary mental and physical 
capacity can now provide for his necessities arising from 
sickness or accident without coming upon the rates.’* I 
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assume that you have taken into consideration that that 
would mean that you must join at the earliest jaossible 
age in life in order to insure that ?—Yes; everybody 
ought to join as a child, and then as he gets older he could 
go into the adult lodges. If one begins as a child, the 
contribution is very small. 


9439. But if he leaves it too late in life, he cannot get 
into these societies ?—No, not over 40. When a man gets 
to 40, of course the payment is very onerous, and it is much 
more difficult to get in then, because it is more difficult 
to prove that you are sound. But for the ordinary popu- 
lation, within a few years, if not now, I take it that the 
friendly societies will cover the ground. ‘The real diffi- 
culty is with those who are physically and mentally 
afflicted. 


stion of 9440. Without some system of compulsory insurance 
pulsory there would still be a very large number outside and un- 
ence rovided for, would there not ?—I should be very glad 
inst old =P ; ae 
indeed to see a system of compulsory insurance, if it could 
be introduced into England. 
9441. You would favour such a system ?—Certainly, 
but I see the difficulties of it. 
et of 9442. In paragraph 12 you speak of the Local Government 
a ee Act of 1894, and of the changes that were affected under 
re ig 


E004. on that Act, which in, your opinion have not been anything 

- Dee ad- like an improvement in regard to the constitution of boards 

istration. Of guardians. Can you tell me in what way the Act has 
proved detrimental ; has it been in regard to the personnel 
of the boards ?—I think so. 


9443. Do you think that the boards are not now as 
good administrators as they were formerly ?—Yes. 


9444. Yet the opportunity of re-election is still open 
to those who originally served ?—Clearly it is, but at the 
same time it is not open in the way in which they will take 
it. A gentleman of high position in a county does not 
care to go canvassing to his own dependents, his own 
servants and his own tradespeople and begging them to 
vote for him. Practically it prevents many gentlemen 
from coming forward for election where a contest 
is probable. There are a good many gentlemen 
on the boards of guardians in my district, but they 
stand and are elected and have been elected for years to 
represent their own parishes. But under the ordinary 
incidents of a contested election a gentleman does not 
care to stand. Besides, even if he does get in, he 
probably keeps out somebody who is valuable. 


9445. Prior to the passing of that act, of course there 
were fewer changes, and there was continuity of service ? 
—Yes, you had one section of the board of guardians who 
could keep the policy going, no matter what changes there 
might be in the elective element. 


9446. Had that not also its disadvantages, inasmuch 
as there is a danger in security of tenure of office causing 
people to be disinclined to adapt themselves to a given 
policy ?—Yes, but the ew officio members were never in a 
majority. I do not suppose there was a board amongst 
the boards I ever had the honour of attending, in which 
the ex officios formed the majority, although I never tock 
out the statistics on that particular point. 


9447. I have in my mind that Lancashire incident of 
which you spoke, of a board of guardians who were con- 
stituted largely of employers giving out-door relief in order 
to keep their hands together pending the settlement of 
a strike or lock-out; that was purely a wrong act on their 
part, I take it ?—From my point of view clearly so, but 
I think it was not infrequently done in those times. 


9448. (Chairman.) That is an important point; you 
think it was not infrequently done ?—Yes. When I was 
up in the North 30 years ago I suspected—of course it 
was a thing you could never prove—that relief was given 
very freely in cases of strike or lock-out, in order to keep 
the hands together; and I know my then chief, Mr. 
Cane, who was the inspector for the district, held 
the same view. He and I talked it over many times. 


9449. (Mr. Booth.) Would it not also keep the strikers 
' together ?—Perhaps, but it kept the hands together. 


ect on 9450. (Mr. Chandler.) In paragraphs 14 and15 you 
iperism Of sneak of the diminution of the rural population and of 
: ne the diminution of labour through the development of 
chinery. machinery which is constantly being brought to greater 

"perfection, and was doing the work that was formerly 
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done by the hand of man; might not that displacement Mr. Baldwyn 


of labour be one of the chief causes towards increasing Fleming. 
pauperism ?—No doubt.’ There is an influence in that ; : 
direction which has not yet found its level, and I suppose 10 April,1906. 
will not do for some time. You must remember what 
happened after the introduction of machinery in the textile 
manufactures, and in agricultural work even. For 
instance, the riots in Wiltshire when agricultural machinery 
was introduced. 


9451. Men have been displaced, and I do not think the 
resources of other employment have kept pace with their 
displacement, so there is still a very large surplus of 
unemployed men ?—Yes, but there are new industries 
being created almost every day. It is impossible to put 
back the hand of time. You can never prevent machinery 
developing and doing work which was formerly done by 
the hands of man. Those men have to find other work to 
do or they have to remain idle. 





9452. I do not say this displacement is the cause, only 
{ thought it might perhaps have an influence ?—No 
doubt it has an influence, which certainly accounts for 
some of the difficulty of to-day. 


9453. Respecting the Employers’ Liability Act, in an- Effect on 


swer to the Chairman you expressed an opinion that the pauperism of 


operation of that Act had a tendency to increase pauperism nes ai 


by throwing different workmen upon the streets, if I may tion Acts, &e. 
use that term ?—Yes. ; 


9454. Have you any definite instance of that, or is it 
simply a general opinion which you have formed ?—I have 
seen several instances in which men have asserted that 
they could not get employment because they were now 
getting on for fifty. It stands to reason, because a man 
getting on for fifty is not active enough to avoid danger 
which a man of twenty-five or thirty would be able to 
avoid. 


9455. Might not there be other causes ? You mentioned 
that at Southampton Docks they refuse to employ men 
who are unfit; would that not apply to all classes of 
employers of labour ?—I was speaking of men who 
were otherwise physically fit and who were willing and 
eager for work, but whose age alone stood as a bar to 
their employment. I will tell you of a case which was 
sta'ed to me not long ago. A man’s employer died, and 
the result was that the hands were all thrown out of work, 
and one of the men who was very nearly fifty tried to get 
other work, but could not. So long as his old employer 
lived and he was able to work he could be at work, but 
because he was fifty he could not get into a new employ- 
ment. 


9456. That would apply throughout the country, irre- 
spective of the Employers’ Liability Act, would it not ?— 
The svggestion was the Employers’ Liability Act, 
rightly or wrongly. 

9457. In connection with that subject you also men- Effect of 
tioned trade unions as being responsible for the increase of trade unions 
pauperism ; that was somewhat explained in further 
replies to Mrs. Webb, but I suppose you have no definite 
idea how or by what means these increase pauperism ? 


_—I answered that as well as I could to Mrs. Webb. There 


is no doubt that if anybody who is not absolutely able- 
bodied does get out of employment, he finds it very 
difficult to get back into employment. 


9458. Apart from fixing a minimum wage for competent 
men, are you aware that all the principal unions have 
provisions for old men accepting such wages as their 
earning capabilities will admit ?—So I was told yesterday, 
but I am bound to say that I have not found it in practice. 
I should like very much to have further information upon 
that. The practical result of what I have seen has not 
led me to believe that that is so ; it may be so in theory, 
but in practice I have not seen that apply. 


9459. Do you speak generally of the country of your 
own particular district only ?—Of my own particular 
district. 


9460. Your particular district is largely rural, and as 
you know there is no such thing now as_ trade 
unionism among agricultural labourers ?—There are 
two big towns in my district, and it is in those towns 
that the cases that have come under my observation have 
occurred. I cannot profess to speak with anything like 
accuracy, or to state a positive opinion upon the point ; 


on pauperism, 
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the result of my observation in watching the cases that 
come for relief made me include that with the other in- 
fluences referred to in that paragraph. 


9461. I assume also that you are aware that trade 
unions provide for old age in the shape of superannuation, 
at least that is so with the principal unions which have to do 
with the towns of Southampton and Portsmouth ?— 
Some do. 


9462. The engineers, the joiners, the shipwrights, and 
the boiler-makers all provide it, do they not ?—Yes, but 
the conditions are somewhat strict. I do not want to 
enter into details, because I am not master of them. 
So far as my experience goes, every man does not as a 
matter of course come upon the superannuation fund ; he 
has to fulfil very close conditions in order to entitle him 
to come upon it. 


9463. My only desire is, as a set-off to the statement 
which you have made in your evidence, to put on the other 
side of the ledger the fact that they are doing a very great 
deal to prevent people from becoming paupers ?—All 
that I know ; and nobody appreciates more highly than 
I do the work which is done by trade unions. So far as, 
from my point of view, it is legitimate. 


9464. (Mr. Loch.) You have referred to the question of 


from office of the dismissal of officers in connection with the Local 


officers by 
Local 
Government 
Board. 


Question of 
increasing 
powers of 
inspectors, 


Government Board. The dismissal question, I suppose, 
is settled by Article 187 of the Consolidated Order of 1847. 
I notice that the note of comment on the Order in Mac- 
morran and Lushington’s “‘ Poor Law General Orders ”’ is, 
“It has been held that under this enactment ”’ that is, 
the Act of 1834, ‘‘the Poor Law Commissioners had a 
discretion to remove a relieving officer, though no charge 
had been made against, nor any notice given to him, nor 
any opportunity afforded him for making any defence ”’ ; 
and then cases are quoted in support of that. Would it 
not be possible to resume that position so far as the Local 
Government Board are concerned ?—I think it would be 
very difficult with the officers now in office, because al- 
though that may have been a power which was exercised 
in those days, it certainly has not been exercised for a 
great many years past. 


9465. I understand that the point of your remark is 
that unsuitable men stay on ?—That is so. 


9466. And are undismissable ?—Yes, unsuitable men 
are appointed in the first instance, and they are kept on 
afterwards and they are practically undismissable, unless 
they do something sufficiently contrary to the regulations 
or to their own good character to show that they are unfit 
to hold office. 


9467. Could you try to meet the difficulty in some other 
way ? The phrase in the Order is, “ Every officer ap- 
pointed to or holding any office under this Order, other 
than a medical officer, shall continue to hold the same 
until he die or resign, or be removed by the Commissioners, 
or be proved to be insane, to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners.” Could we require that he shall perform his 
service to the satisfaction of the Commissioners ?—There 
is no doubt that the Local Government Board have power 
to remove any Poor Law officer, if they chose to do it, by 
Order, at any time and without assigning any reason. 
They have the legal power, but as a matter of 
practice they would not enforce it, and never have 
enforced it, simply because a man does not do his 
work to the satisfaction of the inspector of the district. 


9468. Could we not take the inspector, or some other 
authority, as the test, and say that if a man did not do his 
work satisfactorily, according to the standard of good 
work, then the Local Government Board would intervene ? 
—It would be very difficult, because, as a rule, he is acting 
under the instructions and according to the wishes of his 
own guardians. He is the officer of the guardians, and 
not of the Board. 


9469. But I would urge that, in view of a possible re- 
form, it might be desirable to give the inspectors a some- 
what different position. Would it not be possible to 
increase the powers of the inspectors in regard to various 
things, so that they had authority, we will say, first of all, 
as to inquiries and the conditions under which they were 
made, so that their word should be almost final as to what 
was required in the way of investigation ?—So far as I am 
concerned I should be delighted; whether the Board 
would think it right to do that is another question. 


9470. Take another point with regard to the question 
of the*officers : would it not be desirable that, whatever: 
staff you might want, the inspector himself should be 
responsible more or less for his district, and should have 
a concurrent power in regard to the dismissal with the 
board of guardians ?—I should feel very much disposed 
to agree with you, but that would be making a most serious 
alteration, because hitherto the administration has beem 
entirely in the hands of the guardians. That would be 
transferring the balance of administrative responsibility 
to the Local Government Board and their officials. 


9471. That is what I am suggesting, for this reason— 
that this and some of the other evils which are mentioned 
to us seem at the present moment to be beyond the reach 
of cure, because the inspector is especially enjoined not 
to take part in the administration, and we have had 
evidence, for instance, that he discusses, the cases after 
they are settled, not as it were influencing the settlement 
of the cases ; and so with regard to the books that are kept. 
It is therefore difficult to see where the new power will 
come in that would carry out such a policy as you have 
before you. Another’ matter which I would suggest 
might be submitted as part of the duties of an inspector 
would be the enforcement as far as possible, of a definite 
policy, which policy the Local Government Board itself 
might set forth ?—I should be quite with you if the sug- 
gestion could be put into a shape in which it might be 
actedupon. But with regard to what you have said about 
the inspector in cases of relief, when I am at a Board of 
Guardians I constantly advise upon cases which are before 
the Board, and I do that before they are settled. If my 
advice is disregarded, I do not feel that Ihave done any 
good; if my advice is regarded, I feel that the poor man 
has been harshly treated by being refused when I was 
there, when he probably would have got it if I had not 
been there. 


9472. But of course if you had in your hands a definite Local 
policy on which to work, and a policy recognised by the Govert 
authorities, then your line would be clear ?—I have a Bens 
perfectly definite policy. To a certain extent that has 2 divid 
always been the policy of the Local Government Board, oa <eg 0 
the Poor Law Board, and the Poor Law Commissioners. yeljef.. 
I have endeavoured so far as I can to carry out their 
views and their policy. But at the same time one is 
defeated by the statutory enactment that the Local 
Government Board shall not interfere in any individual 
case. If ever I want a thing done, or I tell the guardians 
that they ought not to do what they want to do, they 
may say, ““ You have no business to interfere ; here is a 
direct statutory enactment that you are not to interfere 
with us in the administration of relief.” 


9473. Can you tell me at all whether “ interfering with 
any individual case ’’ implies any kind of interference by 
an inspector by advice; has it been so adjudged ?—No. 
I constantly advise them, and, as I say, my advice is 
sometimes taken and sometimes it is not taken. 


9474. Therefore the interference would be the practical 
interference with an order for-relief given by a Board of 
Guardians ?—Not quite so. I should often be glad to 
have the power to say “ You shall not give the relief in 
this case.” Take a drunkard ; it is absolutely useless to 
give out-relief to a drunkard, and I do not understand 
why guardians ever do that, but it is constantly done, 
although you might as well pour water into a sieve. 


9475. The other Orders, the Prohibitory Order and the Questi 
Regulation Order, practically do not cover those diffi- sufficie 
culties, I think 7—No. You must remember that the 22d m¢ 
exceptions under the Out-Relief Regulation Order of ae 

Se : ; -_, telieng 
and the Prohibitory Order were put in with a view p,ohip 
to prevent the possibility of any case of hardship. If and’ 
you will look back to the earlier reports of the Poor Law Regula 
Commissioners, and to the many debates in Parliament Orders. 
at that time, you will find how it was attempted to show 
that the regulations of the Commissioners induced 
great hardship. These regulations were quoted to show 
that the hardship was not the result of the regulations. 


9476. That is to say, they have not been so mucha 
direction of Boards of Guardians from the point of view 
of the best administration possible, but a direction of the - 
Boards of Guardians to prevent clamour and misjudg- 
ment?—I think so, to someextent. In the early days of the : 
Poor Law you know how bitter the opposition tothe Poor 
Law was, and how every little handle that could be got 
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_ hold of was worked for all it was worth to excite further 
Opposition against it and to.endeavour to upset it. I am 
referring to the early days when the Commissioners 
practically had to fight for its existence not only in 
Parliament, but outside Parliament. 


9477. And all these Orders, the Consolidated Order 
and the others, date from the early days, the “ forties” ? 
—Certainly. By 1847, when the Consolidated Order was 
issued in its present form, the Commissioners had practi- 
cally asserted themselves and held their own. But you 


paid to do his work thoroughly, he would probably have Mr. Baldwyn 
examined those patients. But he took the nurse's Fleming. 

statement, because he was receiving an inadequate salary, : 
and did as much work as he thought the money was 10 April,1906. 
worth. . 








9481. Is there not a certain grant made towards the System of 


salaries of medical officers ?—Yes. “ Exchequer 
Mise ash: , grants and 
9482. Do you think it is at all advisable to continue proposed 


that grant from the central exchequer ?—I do not care reforms. 
for those repayments myself. That particular repayment 


must remember that in the early days of the Poor Law 
Commissioners their powers were only given to them for 
limited periods, I think in the first instance for three years, 
if I remember right, and then they were extended from 
three years to five years. Until many years after the 
Poor Law Board was constituted, it was not made a 
permanent establishment. It is most interesting to look 
back to the records and to the debates in Parliament at 
that time. 


acts unfairly now. The establishment charges are repaid 
under the Local Government Act of 1888, as they stood 
at Ladyday, 1888, and they have never been revised by 
Parliament since. 


9483. Suppose we dropped them all, should we do any 
real harm ?—I doubt very much whether you would. 
If those payments are to be kept up, I think they ought 
to be brought up to date. In some cases they inflict 
considerable hardship. In those days there was very 


sufficient 9478. With regard to the medical officers about whcm little nursing, but many of the unions since that time 
aad of Dr. Downes asked you, what would be the average salary have practically established their nursing on a good footing, 
- ae which they would receive at present ?—I am afraid can and they get no repayment towards it. Any salaries 
l results, Dardly tell you that. that have been added since.1888 are not repaid. 


9479. Would it be a very small amount—under £50 a 
year may we say ?—The average for the medical officers 
would be more than £50 a year; but you must consider 
the ground they have to cover in the rural districts, and 
that they are at the beck and call of everybody for whom 
they get Orders, at all hours of the day and night, and 
that they may be held to account if they do not at once 
comply with an Order, The Poor Law Commissioners 
apprehended the difficulty of making the medical 
attendance upon paupers better than the medical 
attendance upon the independent jabourer, and you 
will find in the early reports of the Poor Law Com- 
mission that it was hoped that that difficulty and that 
preference, if one might so call it, for the pauper over the 
independent labourer in regard to medical relief would be 
met by the furtherance and establishment of medical clubs. 


9480. Your evidence would point to a re-organisation 
of the whole department of medical relief from the point 
of view of the remuneration of the medical officer, I take 
it ?—I think it is most desirable that the medical officers 
should be much better remunerated than they are. 
‘They should be so remunerated that they could fairly 
‘be called upon to do the work as it ought to be done. 
There is a difficulty now if you say to a medical 
officer, ““I find that you have been very little in 
the workhouse,” and he says, ‘‘I do all that I consider 
necessary ; that is my business, not yours. I do sufficient 
and you cannot show any complaint against me.” I have 
come across striking instances in which I have been 
able to show a complaint. I remember going into one 
workhouse when the medical officer was not there. I said 
to the nurse, “Have you any bed sores?”2 She said 
“* There is not a bed sore in the place.” I went into some 
of the wards, and I saw one man looking very miserable. 
I said to the nurse, “Is that man all right?” 
She said, “‘ Yes.” I said, ‘‘ Let me see his back.” She 
turned him over. He had a bad bed sore. I looked 
at several other cases, and I found many bed sores. I 
sent for the doctor. I said, ““I am very sorry to see 
the state of bed sore that these patients are in.’’ The 
medical officer said, ‘‘ There is not a bed sore in the 
place. I said, ‘‘ Please come and look.’ I showed 
him bed sore after bed sore. ‘‘I am horrified,” he said. 
T reported the facts to the Local Government Board, and 
my report was sent down to the guardians. The medical 
officer had died in the meanwhile, and the guardians 
referred my repert to his son who had succeeded him in 
office. He denied that there had been any bed sore, 
said that 1 was not a medical man, and I did not know 
what a bed sore was. By that time it was about six 
weeks or two months after I had found the bed sores. 


9484. (Dr. Downes.) As at present administered, that 
grant has no relation to efficiency, I believe ?—None. 


9485. (Mr. Bentham.) And it was never intended to 
have any, was it ?—The history of that grant is curious. 
The proposal was that the cost of outdoor relief should 
remain a local charge and the cost of indoor relief should 
be repaid by the Government. When the Bill came 
before Parliament, Parliament would not accept that, 
and there was a compromise effected which was not 
that the cost of indoor relief should be repaid, but that 
the cost of the establishment charges should be repaid 
as they stood at Lady Day, 1888; except with regard 
to London, and for London there is a different arrange- 
ment made. 


9486. (Mr. Loch.) To come to the question of these 
Exchequer charges, do you think that the Exchequer 
charges or grants should take any other form ? Would 
it be desirable that a grant be made, for instance, for 
general in-door purposes, subject to report I would say 
by the inspector ?—I should agree with that sugges- 
tion, and think it the best thing to do. I would not 
repay the whole cost of in-door relief, because if you 
do that, you have no check upon the extravagance 
which guardians may choose to indulge in. If they 
get everything repaid to them which they spend, they 
would have no inducement towards economy. 


9487. If you are to use the grant as a means of producing 
good administration you must hold the grant in your 
hands subject to a report that is favourable, must you 
not ?—Quite so; if the grant were to be given 
subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board 
that would be quite sufficient guarantee to prevent its 
misapplication or abuse. I should prefer that 
to the present arrangement, which stands, as the pay- 
ment was settled, upon, as I think, very unsatisfactory 
grounds, at the amount paid in the year ended Lady 
Day, 1888. 


9488. Would you make your grant turn partly upon 
the establishments of the Boards of Guardians, their 
amount, and so on ?—Yes, to a certain extent; but I 
would make it dependent entirely upon the efficiency 
of the establishment, wlratever the size of it might be. 
For instance, I would not grant it if the nursing was not 
efficient and if proper provision was not made for day 
and night nursing, and I would not grant it if the 
babies were not properly looked after. I would make 
it depend upon details of that kind. ¢ 


9489. That is to say, it would be subject to report ?— 
Certainly. 


9490. With regard to another branch, the lunatics, Lunatic 
are you in favour of the continuance of the 4s. grant ?— grant and its 
I can remember the time before the 4s. grant. I was so proposed 
horrified at the terrible lot of those who used to be kept }¢@djustment 


Dr. Downes was then Poor Law medical inspector 
for the provinces, and as soon as possible after- 
wards he was good enough to come down with me. 
Most of the cases had died, but those that remained 


showed evidence of the bed sores which I had seen, but 
they had meanwhile been cared for and healed. That 
medical officer to this day maintains that there were no 
bed sores, and that I calumniated his father by saying 
that there were bed sores. If the father had been properly 


in the workhouse, that I hailed the 4s. grant with 
delight, because it transferred those cases from 
the workhouses to the asylums. Most of the people 
who are practically administering now cannot remember 
the days before the 4s. grant, and they do not remember 
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the horrors of keeping everybody in the workhouse that 
it would be possible to keep there, no matter what suffer- 
ing and misery and discomfort they inflicted upon others, 
because the guardians did not like to pay the 12s. or 
14s. which it was necessary to pay for them in an 
asylum. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ;: 


happier there than they would be among the general 


inmates, because they are protected to some extent. But 
at the same time it is a wretched solution of the question. 
The sane epileptics should be treated quite differently 
from the insane. 


9497. With regard to loans, the Out-door Relief Regula- Recovery ¢ 
tion Order says that relief may be given by way of loan to loan relief « 
or on account of any person over twenty-one, or to his wife, of wages. 


_ 9491. Granted that it has had that very good result, 
is it good at the present time, do you think ?—No, I do 
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not. 


9492. Have you any suggestion for a modification or 
an alteration of it ?—I do not know in what form the 
best suggestion might be made, but I should be very 
glad if that 4s. ceased, so far as it concerns the guardians 


9493. Suppose this suggestion were put forward, that, 
instead of a 4s. grant, there might be a grant for the 
afflicted (including the lunatics) and that some county 
authority or some local authority, subject again to report, 
was allowed to use this grant for any particular purpose 
to which at that moment it is desirable to apply the 
money; do you think that that would be too broad a 
basis ?—It is a new suggestion to me, but I should 
think that the difficulty might be met in that 


or to any of his family under the age of sixteen ; and then 
the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 says that the master 
or employer of the recipient can, in all cases in which 
relief has been given as a loan, be required by a justice, on 
application from the guardians, to show cause why wages 
due, or from time to time due to the recipient, should not 
be paid over in whole or in part to the guardians ; and the 
justice can, if he think fit, taking into consideration the 
circumstances of such poor person and his family, require 
the employer from such wages to pay the debt to the 
guardians direct by instalments, or in a lump sum as may 
be arranged. Is that law at all effectual, is it ever done ? 
—I do not think it is acted upon. I do not remember 
an instance. 


9498. Then practically it is obsolete ?—For. practical 


way. One knows how the county asylums are ; ‘ 

congested now, and hows the: fact of that eee purposes [ regard it as obsolete, at least in the country. 

prevents their serving their proper purpose. The county 9499. With regard to medical relief, the dilemma, so Difficulty ¢ 
asylum ought to be curative, and for those who are I understand, is that “as the exact cost of it in any in- recovering 


incurable and cannot otherwise be properly dealt with. 
Instead of which, the asylums are congested with cases 
which are sent there because there is nowhere else to 
send them. Those cases may keep out others whose 
eure depends on their being placed under immediate 
treatment, and may either prevent their cure or delay 
it almost indefinitely, and at the same time, give much 
trouble to the asylum authorities without any corre- 
sponding advantage whatever. It is of the first im- 
portance in mental cases to get them under control im- 
mediately, but they may be kept waiting before they 
can be admitted into the asylum, because there is no 
room for them. I do not say that it often happens. 


9494. Do you think there is any objection to the 
authority, whoever it might be—say the local authority 
for the county—receiving a grant, as was done in the 
case of the Polytechnics in London, on the understand- 
ing that a certain amount of money were raised, possibly 
from voluntary sources entirely, so that in that way 
a rather more economical method of founding estab- 
lishments of this kind might be supplied ?—I think that 
anything which would provide establishments for 
cases of mental disease intermediate between the 
workhouse and the county asylum, would be an 
advantage ; and if any financial arrangement could be 
arrived at which would further that without putting 
an excessive expenditure on the county, it would be 
extremely desirable that it should be done. Very pos- 
sibly your suggestion might lead to that result. 


9495. Do you think that there might be a county 
authority which represented the guardians, and practi- 
cally the guardians only, to manage these affairs, as 
against the county council?—I do not see why the 
county council should not manage them. The county 
council have to manage lunacy, and this is a branch of 
lunacy; and they have the lunatic asylums. What I 
should be glad to see would be a subsidiary lunatic 
asylum, in which the arrangements for treatment would 
be sufficient for the class of case to be dealt with, 
but would be much less costly than is necessary for 
those who go in for curative purposes and those who are 
acutely ill and can never be recovered. 


9496. Would you transfer to the county council also the 
cure of the afflicted generally, including epileptics and 
imbeciles ?—I do not know about the sane epileptics, 
but I would transfer all the mentally afflicted to them. 
The sane epileptics are worse off than any class I know, 
because there is practically no accommodation in England 
for te sane epileptics except at Chalfont St. Giles and the 
Meath Home at Godalming, the institutions of Lan- 
cashire and a few others scattered over different parts of 
the country. It is a constant grief to me when I come 
across cases of sane epileptics in workhouses, and they 
have to remain there because there is nowhere else to send 
them. They are very nervous about themselves, and if 
they are put in lunatic wards and imbecile wards, they are 
put there for their own protection ; probably they are 
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dividual case cannot in general be severed from the total 
cost of medical relief in the union, it does not seem to be 
such relief as can be given by wayofloan. ‘“ But in some 
unions ’’—so the old note runs—it is nevertheless so 
given’: ?—In the Bradfield Union they give all their 
medical relief on loan in the first instance, and decide 
afterwards whether they shall recover. But they had an 
exceptional bit of good fortune; they took one or two 
of their first cases who refused to pay into the county 
court, and the county court decided in their favour, and 
that decision was never appealed against and, conse- 
quently, never upset. 


9500. Why should not that county court decision be 
considered to apply generally ?—I am afraid you cannot 
give on loan when you cannot state what the amount 
of the loan will be. 


9501. Is the dilemma insoluble ? Why should you not 
require by statute or by order that medical relief be given 
on loan if the guardians so desire ?—Because you cannot 
fix the amount of the loan, that is, the amount which 
will be due in any particular case. Where it carries a 
fee with it, such as a midwifery fee or an operation fee, 
it can be given on loan and it can be recovered. Ordin- 
arily, a medical officer is paid by salary; he has to attend 
every case for which he receives a competent order, 
and you cannot distinguish the value of his attendances 
in that particular case from any other case. At Brad- 
field they have got over it by paying him partly by 
salary and partly by fee,.and there they recover the amount 
which is determined as his fee in the particular case. 
I forget what the fee is fixed at, but it isabout 6s., I think. 
That, although it answers their purpose, is unsatisfactory, 
because if he has only to pay one visit to a man, 6s. is 
excessive, and if he has to attend a man for six weeks 6s. 
is inadequate. 


9502. Could not the dilemma be more or less adjusted 
on some basis, if, as I understand, you consider the loan 
system on the whole is desirable ?—I consider the loan 
system is most desirable, and that if it were applied 
more widely it would tend to encourage medical 
clubs and provident societies and would do a great 
deal to discourage pauperism. But with regard to 
medical relief on loan, unless you have a system of 
payment of medical officers by fee, it is difficult to 
arrive at the amount which you could legally claim. 
The system of payment by fee was tried in the earlier 
days of the Poor Law, and the amount of some of the doctor’s 
bills was so large that the local authorities raised strong 
objection. If the medical officer can charge by fee, 
he may visit his case twice a day or three times a day, 
and he may run up any bill he likes. 
to have been done in some of the old cases. 

9503. If there was a reorganisation of the payment 
of medical officers, do you think this point might be 
taken into account, so as to make relief by loan pos- 
sible ?—I think it might be done. It would no doubt 
have a very beneficial influence. I was most anxious to 
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encourage medical relief on loan, and one or two unions 
in my district were willing todo it; but I am sorry to say 
that it failed; except where there was a fixed fee. 


9504. With regard to the recovery of money on loan or 
the recovery from relations, it is a county court process 
to which you have to turn, is it not ?—Yes. 


9505. Would it be feasible to apply the system adopted 
under the Bastardy Acts? Under those Acts, the father 
can be brought before two justices, and in case the 
father neglects or refuses to make payment of the sum 
due under the order (and since any ccmmitment cr dis- 
obedience of the order) as well as the costs attending the 
warrant of apprehension and bringing him up, then the 
two justices may by warrant direct the amount with 
such costs to be recovered by distress and sale, and the 
father to be detained in custody until return is made 
of the warrant of distress, unless he can by way of 
recognisance or otherwise satisfy the justices of his appear- 
ance before them on the day appointed for the return 
of the warrant. JI remember an experienced magistrate 
in London, referring to the way in which parents did not 
pay in the case of reformatory and industrial schools, 
saying that he believed that the adoption of this system 
would greatly facilitate the payment of moneys by 
relatives and others; what would be your opinion ?—I 
think it would be, an excellent enactment. 


9506. With regard to out-door relief, would you suggest 


dmini-tering that if one wanted to strengthen the policy of what you 
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yourself have put before us, that such rules as the Man- 
chester rules should be pushed forward and supported 
much more strongly by the board ; or would your policy 
be rather to recognise the system of relying on the orders 
and bringing them in various ways up to date ?—The 
whole question is surrounded with very grave difficulties, 
but if it were possible that there should be someone 
in a position analagous to that of a stipendiary magistrate, 
who had power to control the administration of relief, 
you might bring about a uniform administration, which 
under the present powers is practically impossible. To 
go back to what I said yesterday, if you could have 
a central authority and parcel out the country into areas 
and into each of those areas send a representative of the 
central authority with power to administer and control 
the relief, you would get a uniform administration, and 
I have no doubt that you would produce eminently 
satisfactory results. On the face of it, and having 
regard to this paiticular object only, that would seem to 
be the right thing to do; but if you do that you 
take away from the local authorities the power of edu- 
cation in self-government. Boards of guardians, however 
badly they may administer, are most valuable as bodies 


of self-governors, and. the fact of their carrying on the 


\dvantages 
yf case-papers 
ver 


local administration has great advantages which must 
not be lost sight of in the regret that from a Poor 
Law point of view they do not administer better than they 
do. 


9507. If we could look at the matter from another 
standpoint, and instead of falling back upon modifications 
of the present orders, if we took the application and report 
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of the case. 
obtain relief ; it may have relief for a month and then go 
off again. Next year that case may apply again ; there 
is a fresh entry in the application and report book which 
makes no. reference to the past history of the case. 
If you had the case-paper system, and had that thoroughly 
well done, you would have the history of the case from the 
beginning to the very end of it. I will take the Whit- 
church union in Hampshire, where Sir Wyndham Portal 
was chairman for many years. He and his colleagues 
there introduced the case-paper system, only in the form of 
a record book, that is there is an alphabetical list of every 
pauper who has applied for relief since that book was 
started, now a great many years ago. By reference to 
the book you can see the history and the whole record 
of a family from the time of the first application. They 
may have been for years without relief, but if they come 
back again, there is their past history. It is annotated up 
to date. Ifa child gets employment, that is entered ; an 
alteration of wages is entered. All those details are 
regularly entered, so that the record of the case is kept 
constantly running ; and when a fresh application is made 
the guardians can refer back to the past history, not only of 
the case, but of every member of the family—those who are 
able to contribute, those who are not able to contribute, 
those who are married and those who are unmarried ; 
those who have got children, and those who have not got 
children. The whole thing is recorded as the events 
occurred. At Tisbury, where Mrs. Downes was a guardian, 
she was instrumental in introducing the case-paper 
system. That gives the same results, only instead of 
being kept in a book, the records are placed in pigeon- 
holes in the board-room. They are constantly referred 
to, and if there is any detail wanted they give it. The 
application and report book does not give you that, 
and cannot give it to you. 


9510. (Dr. Downes.) Who keeps the record book at 
Whitchurch ?—The clerk or his clerk posts it up, but the 
relieving officer constantly gives the information. 


9511. The clerk there does not give his whole time to the 
guardians, does he ?—No. 


9512. What is he, a solicitor ?—He is a solicitor and the 
coroner. At Whitchurch all the guardians and their 
officers have worked most loyally together. It is 
only fair to say that it is a small union, but still 
the principle could be adopted in any union. If it were 
necessary to have a special officer to keep the record book 
or the case-papers, it would be well worth while to ap- 
point him for the purpose. 


9513. (Mr. Loch.) 


labourer ?—Clearly. 


9514. Do you think that that is at the present practi- 
cally applicable in our urban administration ?—I am 
afraid not. The condition of the pauper is often allowed 
to be better than that of the independent labourer. 
A great many independent labourers go through a 
very hard time in order to maintain their independence, 


A case may apply this year and may Mr. Baldwyn 





The old principle of Poor Law ad- Attractive- 
ministration would be that the condition of the recipient ness of urban 
should be less eligible than that of the independent relief. 


eo book ?—May I say that I should be very glad to get rid of and many paupers have a very easy time, because it 

ak. P that book. I want to have the case-paper system pleases them to sacrifice their independence. 
instead. If you had the case-paper system thoroughly 9515. Could we revert to the real meaning of that Character of 
well done, you would get a very much better result, statement if we ordered our workhouses better, or do the rural indoor 
and you would then only want such columns of the modern requirements ask so much of us that we cannot paupers. 


application and report book as are necessary for statistical 
and report purposes, apart from the history of the 
case. I should like to have the history of the case on the 
case-paper system. ‘That is perhaps hardly an answer to 
your question, but it has reference to the importance of 
the application and report book. 


9508. At present the application and report book lays 
great stress on the relief ordered by the guardians in kind, 
in money, quantity and description, what time allowed, 


really put in force that definition ?—I was referring in 
my last answer chiefly to the towns. In the country 
districts you have practically no one in the workhouse 
but just the residuum, that is, the people who if they 
are young are incompetent physically or mentally, if they 
are old are past their work, and the women who have 
illegitimate children and cannot maintain themselves and 
their children outside. I do not know that in the country 
workhouses there is any necessity for bringing the 


and nature of the order made. That is a system which . administration into stricter lines than it is now. 


lends)iteelf rather to allowances than to a careful treat- 9516. I am thinking of the urban districts ?—In the Abuse by 
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women were allowed out on the same day; I hope that 
has generally been stopped, but I am not sure that it:does 
not prevail tosome extentevennow. They make assigna- 
tions outside, meet outside, and spend the day together 
in anything but satisfactory conditions, and very likely 
both come back drunk. In some of the big town work- 
houses drunken returns are a frequent occurrence; it is 
well known that a proportion of those who go out 
on leave come back drunk, and so long as they are not 
noisy and disorderly and do not hit a porter or go for the 
master, they are put into some room where they can get 
sober quietly, and are left there to do the best they can 
for themselves. 


9517. Would you therefore say that it is a question of 
administration whether we carry out the old principle 
or not ?—Those are all questions of administration. 
They are questions which are now in the hands of the 
guardians. The guardians all know these things, but for 
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possible, in view of a better line of inquiry and better 
results from the point of view of investigation, to promote, 
somewhat on the lines of Mr. Goschen’s circular, a system 
of charitable or voluntary assistance side by side with the 
Poor Law and taking all cases that do not come under the 
stricter or special conditions of the Poor Law ?—I think it 
might be done, and done with the greatest advantage, 
but whether you can make it compulsory is the point. 
Unless you can make it compulsory, can you get it done ? 
And then comes the point, can you make it compulsory ? 
When you go into the remote country unions where 
the population is scattered, where the workhouse. es- 
tablishment is very small, and where the guardians have 
got into a routine manner of doing business, I am 
afraid it might be very difficult to get such a body as you 
have in mind together to do active work. If it could be 
done it would be excellent, but the question to my mind 
is whether it could be rendered compulsory and could be 
practically carried out if it were nominally compulsory. 
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9518. Would it be within the scope of an Order to give 
instructions to prevent that ?—I think it would be 
extremely difficult, unless you had some officer on the 
spot. These matters are not reported. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is very difficult to say whom you can blame. 
The guardians give the man leave to go out, the. master 
may report that he comes in drunk, and they may stop 
his leave perhaps for a month or two months; but 
practically in a good many of the big towns it is taken as 
so common an occurrence that no notice is taken of it, so 
long as the man does not do some overt act of mischief. 


9519. Might not the inspector be made the pivot of 
the supervision, and if he found this was going on and it 


supervision of was contrary to the Order might it not then be sup- 


poor relief 
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pressed ?—That would be exceedingly difficult. What 
can an inspector do? I have got fifty-four unions in 
my district, and I cannot go round to them all more 
than about once a year. I go to the workhouse perhaps 
once a year, if I can manage it twice a year, to the bigger 
ones I go perhaps oftener. It does not do for me to 
interfere with the administration, because if I interfere 
I must take some responsibility for it, and besides I have 
no power to doit. I go to the boards of guardians once 
or twice in the course of a year. As I endeavoured to 
express yesterday, one has a certain amount of super- 
vision, but the administration is not in the smallest sense 
in my hands. Unless you increase your staff enormously 
and cut down the areas in which they are to take part, 
in the administration, I do not see how you are to improve 
matters so far as the inspector is concerned. 


9520. Is there really no way out of it but to increase 
their powers and increase the staff; how would it other- 
wise be possible to carry out even your own programme ? 
—By educating the guardians. 


9521. The process of education without a very close 
supervision is a very ineffective process ; it is the super- 
vision to a very large extent that makes the education 
real, is it not ?—Yes. I thought that very likely your 
suggestion as to the grant depending upon a satisfactory 
report upon points of that kind might help very much. 
Guardians often say, “It does not matter; and if the 
inspector has not found it out it is all right.” I have 
always repudiated altogether that description of the 
position, because how can an inspector find things out ? 
I go to a workhouse, say, once a year, and how can I° 
possibly know, how can I pretend to know, what is going 
on in a workhouse except on the one day that I happen to 
be there? I never willingly go to workhouses in the 
same neighbourhood on following days, simply because 
it is known when I am in a neighbourhood, and so I zig-zag 
and go to workhouses distant from each other. But 
even doing that whilst I am on one side of the work- 
house I know that the other side of the workhouse 
may be being put into order. It is not seldom found 
that in the first sleeping ward there are dirty sheets 


made the nucleus, wherever they are, of a fund for this 
purpose ?—I think it would be admirable if it could be 
worked out. The charities are the old difficulty ; 
they are the crux of the situation. There is nothing 
so difficult as to get charities fairly administered. I 
quoted some instances yesterday, and one knows that 
church and chapel charities are the old, old difficulties. 
Everybody who has got the distribution or management of 
a charity uses it for his own purpose, and is most unwilling 
that anybody else should get anything or should use it for 
any other purpose. It is a constant thing to find that 
people are obtaining relief from several charities at the 
same time. The over-lapping of charities is miserable, 
and it is only when it happens to be found out that 
anybody knows that there has been the over-lapping. 


9524. The crux of the position is this, isitnot? Sup- 
pose the board of guardians do their work very well, then 
will arise the necessity for the treatment of the case 
otherwise than by allowance or in-door relief ?—Yes. 


9525. And then there would be nobody to refer to, unless Operation of 


there is somebody outside the board to do what is wanted ; Farnham 


therefore the very adoption of a reformed system will ee 
und. 


create the necessity of an ancillary charitable system, 
will it not ?—Yes, I thoroughly agree with you. At 
Farnham they have done that through the instrumentality 
of the board of guardians. The guardians work the benevo- 
lent fund, and one of them is appointed treasurer to the 
fund. He receives the money which is collected, and he has 
to account for it all. The guardians themselves make the 
order upon the benevolent fund, and the treasurer alone 
cannot give anything out of the benevolent fund, nor can 
any individual guardiandoso. When the case is before the 
guardians, and they think it is not a Poor Law case but a 
case that ought to be helped by the benevolent fund, 
and can be prevented from becoming a pauper by means 
of the benevolent fund, the guardians themselves refer it 
to the benevolent fund. They decide how much should be 
given and make the order, and then the treasurer acts 
upon the order. 


9526. (Miss Hill.) Can you tell us what amount is 
administered by that fund in the year ?—I asked Colonel 
Fitzroy, who is one of the Farnham guardians, and a most 
excellent guardian too ; he is the treasurer of the benevolent 
fund, and I think he told me recently that in no year had it 
amounted to more than about £20. 


9527. (Mr. Loch.) Would the inquiry in these cases 
have been made by the board of guardians ?—The inquiry 
is made by the relieving officer, and it is subsequently 
most carefully gone into by the guardians who distribute 
the benevolent fund. It does not follow that because a 
man is referred to the benevolent fund committee that he 
will be dealt with by the benevolent fund. It is quite 
possible that the benevolent fund might throw the case 
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back to the board of guardians. If there were unsatis- 
factory features, it would be referred back to the 
guardians. 


on, but. before the other end of the house is reached the 
beds have clean sheets. One is up to those tricks as one 
Possibility of Sees them going on, but it is impossible to stop them. 
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in conjunction with voluntary relief ?—I think it would 
be most valuable, and I would go further than that: I 
should like to pool all the available charities into one 
central fund which might be distributed to the different 
unions for the purpose you speak of. Some places have 
got very large endowed charities—very much more than 
they require for their own necessities ; and in other places 
they have little or nothing of the kind. If they could all 
be pooled into the hands of one central authority for the 
county and distributed to the different unions according 
to their rateable value, or upon any other basis you might 
arrange as the most satisfactory and the most likely to be 
useful for the purpose, that would be a most valuable 
thing to do. 


9529. That is to say, ideally at any rate one might deal 
with the charities of Salisbury, possibly, on some such 
basis ?—Certainly. 

9530. With regard to the Underfed Children Order, 
1905, do you think that the principle of that Order is 
right, by which the child is dealt with primarily apart 
from the parent, and then the parent either receives 
the relief (for virtually it is an allowance made to him) 
or else he is prosecuted for negligence ?—It is very difficult 
for me to speak about that Order. It is an Order which 
has been determined by Parliament, and on which my 
chiefs have issued a circular. Ihave no difficulty in saying 
personally that I think the whole thmg is a very great 
mistake; but it is not for me to set my opinion against 
the opinion of those who are above me, and who are very 
much wiser than I am. 


9531. With regard to the powers of guardianship which 
the guardians have recently had imposed on them, are 
those powers working satisfactorily ?—They are working 
satisfactorily so far as the children are concerned; 
but they have the very grave danger that they do enable 
any parent who wants to get rid of his child to do it; and 
as for getting the money from the parents afterwards, the 
powers might very nearly as well not exist. 


9532. You said that child pauperism was going down ? 
—Yes. 


9533. But are not the guardianship cases increasing 
rather rapidly in urban centres ?—Not sufficiently to affect 
the total, [think. At any rate not in my district. 


9534. Take another burning question : the Unemployed 
Workmen’s Act ; are you in favour of having a concurrent 
authority for the relief of the unemployed ?—Clearly not. 
Here again, I ought to speak with very great reserve; but I 
cannot help thinking that that Act has created a monster 
which may eat us up. 


9535. In Southampton have you had that Act in force ? 
—Yes, 2: 


9536. Have you seen the men relieved by the distress 
committee ?—Some of them I have, but I have not attend- 
ed any meetings of the distress committee. 


9537. Have those men who have been relieved been on 
the relieving officer’s books in any past year ?—I cannot 
tell you, but I should think some of them probably have. 
The Southampton people have done their best to work 
that Act very loyally, and so have the Portsmouth people. 
They have dealt with a very considerable number of 
people. It is a strange fact that the outdoor 
pauperism in Portsmouth now is lower than it was this 
time last year. There were various influences which I 
believe have brought about that result, but the Portsmouth 
people themselves say that one of the influences is the 
work of the distress committee, which has prevented many 
from coming upon the poor rate who otherwise would have 
had to be dealt with as paupers. So far, no doubt, the effect 
has been good. At Southampton, the guardians and the 
corporation had a joint meeting, at which they arranged 
what they would do. The corporation had the control 
of a considerable plot of land where they were able 
to put people to spade labour, and the guardians them- 
selves tried to employ some of the men who were said to be 
out of work onan estate which they have about three miles 
from Southampton. They arranged to send a good many 
of the men there by tramway—a tram went I think within 
about half-a-mile of the site. I forget what they were to 
pay them, but it was 2s. a day or about that sum, 
They gave a good many orders for this work. One thing 
they had to do was to provide against these men 


selling their tram tickets. -Some. of the men to whom 
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they offered the work would not go to it. Some went, 
but others would not take the trouble to go that 
distance to get the 23.a day. Altogether, I was very far 
from being impressed with the necessity for the work 
at all. The guardians, I think, acted rightly. They said 
“We want this work done ; we are told there is very great 
distress, and we are perfectly willing, so long as it lies with 
us, to relieve that distress without pauperising the people. 
This is wages for work ; this is not Poor Low relief.’” But 
the necessity was not keen enough to induce them all 
to take advantage of even that very easy work. 


9538. That is to say, had the new organisation not 
been created, the pauperism would not necessarily have 
risen very much ?—No. The guardians would have been 
able to do exactly the same as they have done now, except 
that it would not have been paid under the name of wages. 


9539. It is a difficult process to apply wages to the 
relief of unemployment of that description, is it not ?— 
Most difficult. Of course, from my point of view, the 
guardians ought to be the sole authority to deal with 
destitution. I would not allow destitution to be dealt with 
by anybody but the Board of Guardians, and I am 
confident that the past history of every attempt to deal 
with destitution outside the Board of Guardians, if it is 
only fairly recorded, has shown mischievous instead of 
good results. 


9540. (Mr. Booth.) Do you mean distress or destitu- 
tion ?—Distress approaching or amounting to destitution ; 
or distress relieved by public funds I think would pro- 
bably be a better definition of what is in my mind. 


9541. (Mr. Loch.) You would not be in favour of an 
alternative quasi-Danish system for the relief of the 
unemployed and for the relief of the aged, by which they 
would have a statutory right to relief through Poor Law 
agency ?—No, certainly not. I do not think you can 
compare any of the countries which are dealing with 
pauperism and old age in that manner or form with 
England. Most of them have very small populations. 
Denmark,I think,only has about 4,000.000 in the whole 
country, and you cannot compare a system in a country 
with 4,000,000 inhabitants with a system for a country 
with 40,000,000 inhabitants. . 


9542. To take another point—the ins-and-outs; would 
you be in favour of a modification of the present system by 
which they are detained for a certain period, but after 
that can go out? Would you be in favour of dealing 
with them, for instance, under the Vagrancy Act, or in 
some other similar way ?7—Yes. For that class of hopeless 
ins-and-outs I should favour a much longer period of 
detention, and I should put them to very hard work 
indeed—I mean if they were physically capable. 


9543. Would you put them under the) Vagrancy law 
and have a committal by a magistrate ?—I think I should. 
I am very reluctant to make any more criminal offences 
than is absolutely necessary, but I think a man who 
behaves like that really deserves to be treated as a 
criminal. 


9544. In paragraph 11 of your Memorandum you refer 
to the fact that the Local Government Board was not 
represented in regard to certain legislation, and you say: 
“ So far as the Local Government Board are concerned, 
their discretion has been largely interfered with by the 
direct action of Parliament, and they have not had the 
free hand which was used in the early days of the new 
Poor Law by the Poor Law Commissioners and the Poor 
Law Board.’? Would it be feasible, do you think, to 
arrange that on all matters connected with the relief of 
the poor that come before the country the Local Govern- 
ment Board should be one of the advisers? Questions 
are now coming up before the country in regard to the 
feeding of children and similar matters, and it is quite 
possible that the view of the Local Government Board 
may be set aside or ignored ?—I think it would be most 
desirable, if it be possible, that the Local Government 
Board should have an opportunity of stating their views 
upon all questions of that character. Everything that 
has to do with the relief of the poor should come before 
the board, but you see Parliament steps in, and it is, of 
course, impossible to say that the Government and Parlia. 
ment should be in any way interfered with. 


9545. (Chairman.) What Mr. Loch means is this, I 


think++that: where a proposal is laid before Parliament 
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by the Government, it should be accompanied by a 
Report from the Local Government Board from the Poor 
Law point of view. (Mr. Loch) Yes, that is it—that there 
should be a statutory obligation on the Local Government 
Board to make such a Report to Parliament on any 
question arising relating to relief ?—Personally, I think 
that would be an admirable enactment, but it would, 
of course, be putting a heavy duty on the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the Local Government Board already 
have more to do almost than they can do. I 
should like rather to refer to that. The Local Govern- 
ment Board is constantly blamed for not getting through 
their work as they should get through it. As a matter 
of fact I think one’s marvel is that the Local Government 
Board keep anywhere near so well up to time as they do 
in their work. Take the matter of correspondence. 
You constantly find guardians say, We can get no answer 
from the Local Government Board. Very often the 
blame is the guardians’ own. Suppose the guardians 
write to the Local Government Board. They write 
perhaps a day or two before the meeting and ask for an 
answer by 1eturi of pest. The Local Government Board 
cannot d) it. Taey may have to refer the papers to the 
inspector of the district, they may have to refer to the 
engineering department, or to the medical department, 
or to one of their expert departments in other directions. 
That must take a day or two. Then they answer the 
board of guardians, and their letter reaches the board 
of guardians: and then what do the board of guardians 
do? ‘They say, We must consider this; we will appoint 
a Committee to consider it. That Committee is ap- 
pointed. They may or may not meet before the next 
board day. Very likely their report is referred back to 
them. By that time, six weeks or two months have 
elapsed; and so it is not until about three months have 
elapsed that they can get an answer to their original 
question. Then they say at once, We asked the Local 
Government Board this question three months ago, and 
here, only to-day, have we got the answer, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, two months or more of the delay has been on 
their side and not on the part of the Local Government 
Board, at all. 


9546. I understand that in your Memorandum you 
suggest that a certain amount of the correspondence 
might be decentralised ?—Certainly. q 


9547. Do you think you could decentralise still further 
by again making the inspeetor the pivot of the administra- 
tion, and requiring a great many things that now come 
here to go to him first ?—I should be perfectly satisfied 
to do it, so far as I am personally concerned. 


9548. That is, if the staff were provided ?—Yes. 
Whether the Department itself would think it wise to allow 
a considerable amount of what might be very important 
business to be decided by the inspector without reference 
to the Board themselves, is another question. 


9549. But there would be limits, would there not, in 
accordance with which such an arrangement might be 
managed?—If it could be properly limited, I think probably 
it might save a great dealoftrouble. A great deal of work 
is done in that way now. Iam constantly getting letters 
from boards of guardians, and from individual guardians, 
upon points which they have under consideration, asking 
what I think ought to be done. In the large majority of 
these cases I answer the letters myself, because I know 
what the board would wish done. That might be carried 
very much further I have no doubt. 


9550. Do you think that a general policy of decentralisa- 
tion on to the inspectors in the various ways which I have 
suggested to you might be feasible ?—I think it might. 


9551. I have only one more point to put to you, and 
that has to do with the infirmaries. Do you think the 
infirmaries could be turned to account for teaching pur- 
poses, and laid open to the medical profession from that 
point of view ?—No. 


9552. Would you kindly give your reasons ?—-Yes. I 
do not think that Poor Law infirmaries are at all to be com- 
pared with general hospitals. A person goes to a general 
hospital voluntarily, and by voluntarily accepting the 
treatment at the general hospital, he submits to the 
conditions which are there imposed. A person goes to a 
workhouse infirmary because he is sent there by the order 
of the guardians and it is the only form of relief open 
to him. Then, again, in the large ee of the cases 
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people go to the general hospitals almost entirely tor 
temporary purposes, and do not go there permanently. 
They go for treatment for a certain disease, and when 
it is over they go home again ; if the treatment does not 
terminate in a cure they are not kept in the hospital, but 
they have to leave. In the Poor Law hospitals the large 
majority of the cases are permanent cases, or at all 
events a very large proportion of them are people who 
go there and have to remain there until the end. 


9553. Is not the process now going on one by which 
the Poor Law infirmary is becoming an institution of two 
departments; is there one department for chronic and 
one for acute cases? 'To a certain extent that is so, but 
they are not separate departments, and even if they were, 
I doubt whether it would be advisable to treat them in 
any degree as you do the general hospitals. They are 
for relief purposes, and there are comparatively few 
of those infirmaries to which your suggestion could apply. 
It is only in the big town infirmaries where there is much 
surgical work to be done, I take it. 


9554. I had those infirmaries in my mind more parti- 
cularly ?—If your proposal were carried into effect, I 
think you would find that the inmates would resent it 
very much indeed. 


9555. In Southampton, for instance, if a man applies 
for medical relief and it is an urgent case, and he goes 
into the infirmary, does the relieving officer make the 
ordinary inquiry as to the whole circumstances of the 
case, while he is in the infirmary ?—Yes—or he should 
do so. 


9556. That is a point, is it not, which is often omitted ? 
—Both at Southamption and at Portsmouth, which are 
the two large infirmaries in my district, the Order in the 
first instance is given to the workhouse. At Portsmouth, 
where the infirmary adjoins the workhouse, everybody 
has to go in through the workhouse gate. The guardians 
have found it necessary to insist upon the infirmary Order 
being regarded as a workhouse Order. 


9557. Would you adhere to that policy ?—Certainly. 


9558. And not to the policy of the medical institu- 
tions under the Poor Law becoming merged, as it were, 
in a general medical system ?—No. I should certainly 
adhere to the policy of its being relief, and of its only 
being dealt with as the relief of actual desititution, and 
necessarily under the same conditions as any other form 
of relief, that is, under an Order for the workhouse. 


9559. That is on the principle that medical relief may 
be the first step to pauperism ?—Certainly. 


9560. (Chairman.) It is clear from your evidence that 
you would not object to the present system of super- 
vision as exercised by inspectors, being tightened up 
and more power given being to them. The present 
system, as I understand it, is really one of local adminis- 
tration and central supervision ?—Quite so. 


9561. Assuming that you tightened up the powers 
and gave a good deal more authority to the inspector, 
and he was to take a position at all analogous to that 
which you describe as the position of a stipendiary magis- 
trate, would there be any difficulty in getting local co- 
operation ?—I do not think so. I think that the local 
authorities, are as a rule, extremely willing to work with 
_the inspectors. In the whole course of my long service, 
I have only come across one or two instances in which 
there has been anything like discourtesy on the part of 
the guardians or local authorities, or unwillingness 
to listen sympathetically to what the inspector has 
to say. Of course they know that the inspector has now 
no power, and that he cannot interfere with them 
if they do not want to be interfered with, except through 
the central board. ; 

9562. Your functions now are advisory, are they not ? 
—Purely so. 

9563. Under the system which has been rather shadowed 
out in the course of your evidence they would become, to 
a certain extent, preventive ?—Yes. 

9564. And in certain instances, they would be puni- 
tive, because you could stop payments ?—Yes. 

9565. Would that not rather alter the position of the 
inspector ?—Yes; but I doubt whether it would affect 
injuriously the position of the inspector with the local 
authorities. 
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9566. And you do not think it would prevent efficient 
and capable persons in the locality from co-operating 7— 
I do not think so at all. I think they would know that, 
if they kept up to the standard—and it would after all 
be only a very moderate and reasonable standard— 
which the inspector desired, they would get their grant, 
and that if they did not do so, they would not get it. 
I do not think they would make it a personal matter 
with the inspector. They would very soon get to learn 
what the standard was, and the reasons why that stan- 
dard was asked for; and I do not think that they would 
resent it in any personal manner as against the inspector, 
or that it need produce any friction or difficulty in tke 
relations of the inspector to the local authorities. 


9567. Then the Poor Law inspector would be more 
like a school inspector ?—Yes, to the extent that he 
would practically control the grant that would be given. 


9568. You would be quite prepared to risk any little 
inconveniences that there might be, I take it ?—Per- 
sonally, I should be quite prepared to risk that. The 
point is rather a new one to me, and previously it had 
hardly been put before me in the way in which it has been 
put before me to-day, so that I must be taken as answering 
it with a certain amount of reserve. So far as I can see 
the effect of it at the present moment, I do not see that 
it need in the smallest degree prejudice my position with 
‘regard to the local authorities; on the contrary, I think 
it would probably very much improve it. I should have 
some practical power of getting what I want done, and, 
at the same time, I would show the local authorities that 
I did not want anything unreasonable. If they got the 
grant from imperial sources instead of locally, provided 
they helped to get done what was wanted to bring matters 
‘up to the standard which I had set up, I do not think 
that they would in the smallest degree object. 


9569. You have had such a great experience that 
your opinion is valuable ; I gather that you would be 
prepared to risk this contingency ?—Personally, I should 
be quite prepared to do so. © 


9570. And you would prefer that the experiment 
should be made, rather than that we should go on drifting, 
as it were, as we arenow ?—Certainly. Iam confident that 
that an enormous amount of the present pauperism 
and xpendi ture is really not only unnecessary but mis- 
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chievous. Whether my dream, as it has been described, J/r. Baldwyn 
that we may ever come to a time when there may be Fleming. 
no pauperism in the country, is a possibility, is, of course, ; 
very problematical, and it is quite as problematical to 10 April,1906. 
me as it is to you; but if I can see a means by which 
we can strive effectively, at all events in that direction, 
I should be glad to adopt it. Now, nothing is being done. 
We are at a standstill. Pauperism goes on being 
the trouble that it is, and auxiliary means of dealing 
with it are being instituted which appear to me to be 
exceedingly dangerous, and in the long run, are not at 
all likely to diminish but rather to increase pauperism. 
Therefore, I would hail with the greatest satisfaction 
anything which may be likely to tend in the direction 
in which I think the administration ought to lead. 


9571. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the out-door Operation of 
Relief (Friendly Societies) Act, do you think that that Out-door 
Act is tending towards thrift in your district ?—It is lelief 
certainly not tending towards thrift, because its whole ere A 
influence would be in the other direction. I am bound -°¢'etes)Act. 
to say, however, that it has had very little influence. 


9572. That is to say, it has hardly come into force 
yet ?—Yes. I have watched very carefully, and I have 
hardly seen a case in which anybody has applied for 
relief, who has got 5s. a week from a friendly society and 
has said, Because I have got 5s. a week from a friendly 
society, I insist upon having relief. 


9573. The guardians, of course, are really quite free 
to act as they will practically in giving this or that amount 
to the person who is the applicant ?—Yes. I look upon 
the Act as a mischievous one, because/I think it contra- 
venes the most important principle and the only sound 
principle of Poor Law administration. Destitution is 
to be relieved at the cost of the public funds, and I do 
not see how anybody can have any claim to money com- 
pulsorily taken from other people, so long as he is able 
to support himself by his own exertions or the exertions 
of those whom he can control in any way. But asI have 
said, I do not think, as a matter of fact, that the Act has 
had any practical effect. I have hardly seen a case in 
which it has been alleged that a man should be relieved 
regardless of the 5s. a week. For practical purposes, 
I do not think that the Act is doing anything, at all 
events in the country districts ; I do not know what it 








‘may be doing in the towns. 
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Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 
Mr. J. JEFFREY (Assistant Secretary). 


Miss M. H..Mason, called ; and Examined. 


9574. (Chatrman.) You are one of the lady inspectors 
under the Local Government Board ?—I am. 


9575. According to our practice we will take your 
‘written memorandum as your examination-in-chief. 
(See Appendix Vol. I.(A), No. XX. (A to M).). After a long 
experience in work connected with Poor Law adminis- 
tration and the relief of distress, you were appointed in 
1885, as I understand, Inspector of Boarding-out ?—I was. 


9576. In 1900-01 the work was so hard that you 
obtained sick leave, and Miss Pell was temporarily ap- 
pointed, and she has since been permanently appointed, 


taff of lady 
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and Miss Evans also, so that there are now three lady Mise M. IE 
inspectors ?—Yes. Phi 

9577. I understand that there is no boarding-out 
of children beyond the Union in Wales ?—No. 


9578. Certain counties in England do not practice Extent and 
that system ?—I should rather say that certain counties machinery of 
do not contain persons who have volunteered to undertake boarding-out 
to form themselves into committees to receive children beyond the 
from other unions. Union. 


Mason, 
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9579. The system necessitates voluntary co-operation ? 
— Yes. 
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9580. How is the boarding-out committee started ?— 
There is no agency for starting one,. it is when people 
: start of their own accord; perhaps they have heard 
23 April 1906. that children are to be had in London. 


9581. The Local Government Board do not take 
any initiative in that way ?—No, any initiative by the 
inspectors is purely voluntary. 

9582. A committee being started, the Local Govern- 
ment Board satisfy themselves that they are fit and 
proper persons ?—As far as they can. 


9583. Although a committee may start and be adequate 
in its composition, there is no power, if the members of 
the committee either give up their work or die, to replace 
them, is there ?—They generally replace themselves, 
or we write down to them and say that, as they have 
only two members now, they ought to have three, and 
ask them to appoint someone else: or the inspector goes 
down and looks them up. 


9584. Would the Local Government Board refuse to 
recognise a committee unless it was of the adequate 
number ?—Yes. 


9585. So that you have that compulsion over them ?— 
Always. 


9586. How are the children selected that are boarded- 
out ? Is there some special mode of selection ?—The 
guardians select them. 


Conditions 9587. As far as you know, have they any rules or 

under which principles upon which they select them ?—They select 

childrenmay them between the limits of age laid down by the Local 

be boarded , Government Board; that is, between two and ten, 

out, except in the case of brothers and sisters, when they 
may send them out over ten if they are placed in the 
same house as their brothers and sisters ;- and also that 
they must be technically orphans or deserted, or they 
may have been adopted by the guardians, so that they 
should b> permanent. 


9588. They are sent out sometimes as young as three ?— 
Yes, sometimes at two. 


Cases of 9589. In your experience have any children been sent 
boarding-out out at that early age who afterwards developed signs of 
of unsuitable feebleness, or were, in your judgment, unfitted to be 
boarded-out ?—Some have had to be returned, some have 
been so feeble they have been returned to the Union ; 
then others have grown up strong and well; they vary 
individually, like any other children only. 


9590. It has not happened in your experience that 
‘any appreciable proportion of these children who were 
sent out young subsequently turned out unfit to be 
boarded-out ?—Not more at one age than another. I 
have supplemented my evidence by a statement as to 
the number of children who have been sent back, re- 
turned by the Boarding-out Committees for one reason 
or another since the Poor Law Schools Committee of 
1895 ; the number is not yet complete, but I hand it in 
so that you’may see it. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XX. 
(L).) It contains the number of those children that have 
been returned if they are not suitable for boarding-out. If 
they are found to be diseased, or too troublesome, or 
disagreeable in any way, the committee return them 
to the guardians. 


9591. What is the proportion ?—Out of the whole 
number I have got at present (several large unions have 
not replied yet), of 872 who have been boarded-out since 
1895, ninety-one boys and fifty-five girls have been re- 
turned to the guardians as unsuitable for boarding-out. 


9592. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) They are medically 
‘examined before they go, are they not ?—Yes, and the 
medical certificate sent with them. 


9593. That is by the board of guardians ?—Yes, but 
the medical certificates do not always agree with the 
opinion of the committee or foster parents. Those who 
send do not always agree with those who receive. That 
is to say, that the guardians sometimes send the children 
with a full medical certificate that they are all right, 
and disputes have subsequently arisen as to the value 
of the: certificate, and the children have been returned. 


Attitude of 9594. (Chairman.) Your experience leads you to be- 
foster-parents lieve that the main inducement to the foster-parents 
towards is the profit which they make out of the allowance ?— 


boarded-out v. 
children, Yes, undoubtedly. 
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9595. If that is so, of course the smaller the income 
of the foster-parents the greater would be the induce- 
ment to take children ?—No, I do not think the poorest 
people are at all the most avaricious; I find, in fact, 
that some of the worst homes are those where the people 
are the best off, and who take them rather as servants 
than as children—of rather a higher class than the children 
are themselves, perhaps. 


9596. The kindness of the poorer foster-parents is, 
in your experience, greater, if anything, than the kindness 
of those who are better off ?—Yes. 


9597. The allowance was 4s. a week until recently, 
and it has been raised, I believe, to 5s. ?—It has been 
raised permissively. 


9598. Is that calculated as the weekly sum which a Adequacy 
labouring man, who was in receipt of good wages, would of the 
be able to spend on each of his children ?—No, it is cal- boarding-o 
culated, at least according to my idea, at a sum which allowances. 
gives a sufficient margin of profit to pay them for their 
trouble. 


9599. What sort of margin ?—That it is impossible to 
say. I always take it this way: take an average (I am 
always afraid to mention averages of working men’s 
wages), but take a labourer with 15s. a week and a wife 
and three children ; he has 3s. a person for everyone in 
the house, that is to say including their food, their clothes, 
and their rent, the man’s boots and the man’s working 
clothes ; now if he gets one child even at 4s. a week the 
child does not eat that 4s., because the child shares with 
the family, and it is a distinct profit to have a fourth child 
which is paid 4s. a week for, and for whom they receive 
10s. a quarter for clothes, besides doctor and school 
expenses and everything else; and no responsibility 
as far as further expense goes; extra nourishment, if it 
is ill. 

9600. The benefit in that case to the foster-parent 
would be about 1s. a week ?—It would be difficult to 
say that; it depends on how they feed and live them- 
selves. 


9601. You think the system of giving the foster-parents 
a sum out of which they can recoup themselves is better 
than directly paying the foster-parents for this trouble ? 
—TI do consider that direct payment. 1 


9602. It might be done in another way: so much migh 
‘be put on one side to be spent on the child ?—I do not 
think you could see that it was spent. It is better to 
make it as far as possible, a member of the family and not 
a lodger. So long as they treat it like the rest of the 
family, as you have reason to believe if you thoroughly 
inspect it, that is far better. The object of the boarding- 
out system should be to incorporate it as far as possible 
in the family. : 
9603. Do the foster-parents put these children on the \ 
same level as regards feeding as their own children ?— 
Food is the most difficult thing to ascertain, because 
unless you come in at dinner time you do not see what 
they are eating, and even then, if they are not feeding 
the child properly, they put the food on the plate while 
you are standing at the door. Most of them, I think, do 
feed the children like their own. I examine their dinner 
when they bring it to school, and I find it is very much h 
the same as that of their foster brothers and sisters 
if they have any. I have found some instances where 
it has not been so. 


9604. I suppose it is difficult in the case of the £2 a 
year to prevent misappropriation ?—No, that should 
be comparatively easy, because the Committee ought 
to examine the stock of.clothing every quarter and see 
whether it is kept up to the outfit with which the child 
is sent out in the first instance. There is a definite stan- 
dard of what it should have, and a definite sum to replace 
it and keep it in order. 


9605. Do the committees do that work ?—Some do 
it very well indeed ; some do not. Some give the 10s. a 
quarter to the mothers and say, “ Here is your money;” 
then afterwards they say, ‘‘ Where are the clothes” ? 
Their power is gone when they have parted with the 10s. 


9606. When does the parentage or the connection Responsi- 
between the foster-parents and the children’ end ?— bilities for 
When they are sent to service, then the sontrol ceases, boarded-ou 
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life. They return to the foster-parents between their 
situations or when they are on a holiday just as if it was 
to a real home, and sometimes they pay the foster-parents, 
as they should do, I think, when they can, for their lodg- 
ing and board when they come back in those cases; 
sometimes they do not, very often they come back for a 
visit in a friendly manner. 


9607. Supposing the child cannot get employment, 
or fails to get employment, what happens ?—The very 
last letter I received from a committee says: ‘‘I am 
writing to you as usual to help me. Annie has returned 
on our hands; can your sister find a situation for her?” 
That is part of what the inspectors do. The ladies of 
the committees find situations for them, and the foster- 


_ parents receive them back as a rule when they are out 
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of a place; then someone pays; in this case I do not 
know who is going to pay ; the lady is very kindly paying 
for this girl at present. 


9608. On whom rests the liability ?—Nobody; it is 
only a moral responsibility of the committee. Nobody 
is bound to take care of that girl; if it were not for the 
goodness of this lady that girl would be in the workhouse, 
but owing to her kindness and that of her foster-parents 
she is not. 


9609. Do the guardians get rid of their liability by 
boarding these children out ?—They get rid of all the 
trouble of them unless it is impossible to deal with them, 
and then the committee send the child back to the union. 


9610. They do send him back ?—Yes, and I have 
the number they have returned here; it is on the paper 
I mentioned before. 


9611. They send them back when they get to the age 
when they should find employment and when they fail 
to find it ?—Yes; if they cannot deal with them them- 
selves. Here is the proportion: out of this 872 who 
have been boarded out since 1895, of course, most of them 
are still there, most of them are still young, four boys 
have been returned and eleven girls; but eighty-two 
boys have been sent to training-ships or training-homes, 
and seventy girls have been sent to the Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servants, or 
““M.A.B.Y.S.” The M.A.B.Y.S. really undertake those 
cases of girls which the committees find it impossible to 


_ deal with when they have gone, or should go, to service. 


9612. The boys that go to the training-ships are in 
the habit of spending their holidays with their foster 
parents ?—Yes. 

9613. When these children are boarded-ont in this 
way, is there any distinction drawn by the locality 
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union committee of ladies and gentlemen, volunteers, in 
the same manner as those which are constituted beyond 


the union. Wherever there is such a committee the 2° April 1906, 


children are boarded-out on very much the same lines, 
there is very little difference between their rules and those 
for children boarded-out beyond the union. The com- 
mittee of ladies (there may be gentlemen among them) 
receive the money from the guardians and they administer 
the payments; they choose the homes and supervise 
them, but they are not inspected by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Where there is no such committee the 
children are still under the relieving and medical officers. 
The relieving officer, who is a man, and cannot really 
inspect, is supposed to pay the money to the foster parents 
at their residence, and weekly, unless otherwise directed 
by the guardians; he has to visit and to report on each 
child once a quarter; and the medical officer reports 
every quarter at the remuneration of 2s. 6d. a quarter 
for it, and that is all, 


9621. Do they report in each of those cases ?—Yes, 
they are supposed to report on them always. 


9622. They are assumed to do so ?—Yes. 


9623. Is it possible ?—They do so, I think, but I do not 
think the inspections on which those reports are founded 
are of very much value. Then, again, there is another 
sort of system I spoke of as having instituted myself, which 
is that I started voluntary committees of ladies supple- 
mental to the relieving officers. In that case, the ladies 
have no real official authority, they do not pay the money, 
and, there is no real control, and my experience was .that 
if they did find out anything which the relieving officer 
did not know of, the relieving officer did not like it and 
perhaps denied it; so that it is not much use. It is 
better perhaps than nothing, but it is not much use. 


9624. Do the guardians, for in-boarding, make use of 
any associations for the purpose of putting their children 
out ?—Do you mean the workhouse children, or the 
boarded-out children ? 


9625. I will put my question in another way. Do they 
board out their children by utilising institutions or 
associations ?—No, not that I know of. 

9626. They do it all directly themselves?—Yes, they 
must do it all directly themselves: even if they employ 


any of those institutions or associations indirectly, the~ 


associations are not responsible for the children. 


9627. Are there any associations that take Poor Law 
children from a workhouse and board them out ?—No, 
they are not allowed to do so. 





ee 


9628. There are certain institutions or certified homes Cases of Poor 
that receive Poor Law children : do they ever board out ? Law children 
—I have known them to do so, quite illegally. boarded-out 


between them and the actual children of the foster- 
parents ?—No, none at all. 


arded-out 9614. The taint, so to speak, of pauperism is removed ? ‘ by certified 
dren and ©] have never found Fae As Fe tae of pauperism 9629. It is contrary to the contract made between them aati 
aoe is; it is a catch-word I have never been able to follow. ®24 the Local Government Board ?—Quite. 
persar 9615. The stigma ?—I have never found any. stigma 9630. But they do it ?—I have known them to do it. 
either; I do not know where it is. When the children ‘9631. Where you have ascertained that they have done 
are boarded out nobody cares where they come from; this, I assume you have reported to the Local Government 
you may talk of the workhouse, nobody cares or regards Board ?—Yes. j 
it as a stigma; as a matter of fact nobody thinks about 9632. Do you know what the action taken has been 7 
it, least of all the inspector; the people know perfectly Yes, action was taken in two cases by the Local Govern- 
well where the children come from, but nobody regards ment Board: they had a long correspondence with 
it as a stigma or taint. the Association, and told them it was quite illegal, and’. 
ed for - 9616. They go to school just the same as the others? that they were not to do it again. What subsequently 
on —Just the same. took place sees two cases hk that as the children 
arded- $ : were not in bad homes, inste ing t! : 
t system. 9617. It is clear that this system that you so fully ment Board Wo" order ther ae ae ie gana 
. describe may be open to very gross abuses unless it is Sat socks If in th ae f th OaFCINg - 
very closely supervised ?—Yes. Ret Sct eee ae een ae Very people, 
oy the managers of the Homes. I turned them into board ing- 
9618. It requires not only tke supervision of the local out committees and I kept the children there, and tried. 
committee, but it also i esa same apentaar ORs to place them under proper rules. ' 
esapervision,, not only. to loo atiot, thenonildrenss buls.to 9633. Are there any considerable number of children in: 
© see that the committee do their duty ?—Exactly. Pst peace fn Nap ad Tahauldesy adanca read 
9619. You are not altogether satisfied with the system [ can give you a list of the homes, but they do not come 

_ of inspection of children boarded-out within the union ?— under my inspection. 

_ No, not at all. - 9634. Do they not ?—No: the certified homes do not 
chinery of 9620. Perhaps you would shortly summarise what the come under my inspection at all. I have only referred to 
arding-out system is, and what the objection is to boarding-out them to say that I often recommend that a boarded-out 
7 d within the union as regards the lack of supervision ?— child, especially an elder one, be sent to one of these 
d for Since the Order of 1889, which is the last one, within the Homes to receive some training; but at present I have 
ther union the guardians are authorised permissively, not no guarantee if the child is sent to a certified home, that it 
pection. 
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will-be there. JI have known children (not any of my own 
children) who have been sent to these certified homes 
and have been paid for by the guardians as if they were 
in the home, and they have been instead boarded-out 
in the neighbourhood. I hand in a list of the certified 
homes.* There is one point, perhaps, that I might 
mention that I have not referred to, and that is you will 
see by the 4th column of that list that the cost of a child 
in a certified Home varies, roughly speaking, from £7 16s. 
to £26 a year, whereas the cost of a child boarded out is, 
roughly speaking, altogether £13 or £14 a year; so if the 
Association receives a child for which it is paid £15 a year 
and boards it out at £14, the association makes a little 
money on each. 


9635. As well as the foster-parent ?—Yes. But the 
cost of boarding-out and certified Homes is about the 
same, generally, and in some cases, that of the certified 
Home is the lesser. 


9636. I have here the list of the certified homes; some 
of them have very considerable accommodation. They 
are on pages 6 and 7; the Roman Catholic Female Or- 
phanage, 350; the Jew’s hospital for the education and 
employment of children of the Jewish religion; Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Home for Working and Destitute Lads, 378. Are 
those institutions at all used by the guardians for placing 
their children ?—Yes, they are a good deal used by the 
guardians, but they do not come under my inspection. I 
have nothing to do with them. All I have to do with is 
the sending of the child to the institution. I recommend 
that it should be sent to the institution. All I am con- 
cerned with is that I should know it is in the institution 
to which I suppose I have been the means of sending it. 


9637. (Sir Samuel Provis.) The certified schools are 
inspected by the general inspectors ?—Yes. My only 
point is that when I recommend that a boarded-out child 
should be sent to such a Home, I ought to know that the 
child is sent to the place to which it is supposed to be sent. 

9638. (Chairman.) All the Poor Law children who are 
sent to any of these institutions, ought to remain in the 
institutions and ought not to be boarded out ?—Certainly. 

9639. Is the practice at all general, do you think, of 
boarding them out ?—I cannot tell you that ; it is not my 
business to make an inquiry. I have only told you what 
has come incidentally under my notice. But there is no 
safeguard. 

9640. In Scotland, there are no committees of super- 
vision ?—No. 

9641. You therefore are not very well satisfied with the 
system that there prevails ?—Scotland only concerns 
me because they are always holding themselves up to us 
as a pattern for our imitation. 

9642. You make these remarks rather to put Scotland 
on the proper level ?—Yes, I think Scotland distinctly 
wants sitting on. 

9643. Out of this system of boarding-out children, 
Poor Law there comes the practice of adopting children ?—Yes, 
children by there is that practice, but we discourage it—at least I and 
dare my colleagues do, as far as possible. 
ad. a 9644. I think you state here your opinion that the chil- 

dren are very often adopted from purely mercenary 
motives and in order to get the benefit of their work ?— 
Yes, that is my experience; certainly when they take 
children at a wage-earning age, I think they take them 
for the same reason that their own relatives and parents 
suddenly become so fond of them—when they become 
wage-earning. 

9645. Assuming a child is adopted, have the Poor Law 
authorities the same control over it as they would have 
over a child who was boarded-out and not adopted ?— 
No, they have no real control. Under the Act of 1899, 
they now have the power of appointing some competent 
person to visit the child and report upon it, at least twice 
in each year, and if they were dissatisfied, they could take 
it away; if they themselves adopted the child under the 
Poor Law Acts, they could do so in any case. There may 
be different opinions as to the competency of the persons 
whom they appoint to visit. I think that even if the per- 
son were competent the protection would be scarcely suffi- 
cient. I have given you two or three instances here: 
one instance where the “‘ competent person” appointed 

to visit these unfortunate boys was the person who resisted 
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their removal from a man who was picked up drunk on 
the high road. 


9646. Assuming that whoever is inspecting reports that 
the adopted child is ill-used, is there power to terminate 
the adoption ?—I think you must ask Sir Samuel Provis 
that. When once the child is adopted, I have no more to 
do with it. 


9647. (Sir Samuel Provis.) There is a provision in the Guardians’ 
section, is not there? ‘‘ The guardians may, if they think power to 
fit, at any time during such period, revoke their consent terminate 
to the adoption, and thereupon the child shall be forthwith adoption of 
returned to them by the person having the custody of the ® child. 
same.’ I think that really answers the chairman’s ques- 
tion ?—It does. I have nothing to do with them after 
they are adopted, so I could not tell you whether in prac- 
tice it has ever been done. 


9648. (Chairman.) In one part of your evidence I think Increase in 
you point out that there has been a great increase in the number of 
number of children boarded-out within the Union and I children 
think you imply that this has in certain parts of the bee 
country become a sort of system of out-door relief ?—It baler 9 
has so in great measure. ; 


9649. The effect has been to increase the repugnance of Dangers of 

those who were previously liable to support relatives to boarding-ou 
continue to do so ?—I think distinctly so. For instance, children wit 
I once attended the Gainsborough Board of Guardians to Telatives 
explain the boarding-out system to them. I went officially Within the 
by direction of the Local Government Board. They “™°™ 
were about to place out a family of four children with 
relatives within the union. I said ‘“‘ I should advise you 
to send them to persons beyond the union and persons who 
are not related, because if you board them out with 
relatives within the Union you will find other people will 
be reluctant to support their own nephews and nieces,” 
and one of the guardians there and then got up and said, 
** It is perfectly true; because since it has appeared in the 
newspapers that these people are possibly going to be 
paid for having their nephews and nieces to board- 
out with them, I have had several applications from 
families to say that they will not keep theirs any longer 
for nothing.” 

9650. Assuming that the boarding-out outside the Difficulties 
union is a good system, is there any reason why boarding- attending 
out within the union should not be made an equally boarding-ou 
good system ?—It could be made an almost equally Within the 
good system, but I do not think it could ever be quite “™'0™ 
so good; for these reasons, that there is a very great 
difficulty in not boarding them out with their rela-» 
tions; they apply for them, and it is a very difficult 
thing to get the guardians to refuse ; and also the area 
within which they are boarded, unless the area is divided 
into several parts, as it is in the Mansfield Union in 
Nottinghamshire, and the Newbury Union in Berkshire, 
for instance, with several committees, is too large for 
the proper working of a single committee, and there 
is not that proper inter-visitation and joint responsi- 
bility on the part of the committee that we require from 
the beyond-the-union committees. ; 

9351. In the Appendix that you have put in, (Appendix yyumbers of 
Vol. I. (A), No. XX. (G) ), [see that the number of children children _ 
boarded-out in 1898 was 2,000, and in 1905 it had fallen boarded-out 
to 1,800, whereas the in-boarded children during the within and 
same period had grown from 4,700 to 6,800, showing Without the 
a very considerable increase ?—Yes. aaeaeiies 

9652. Do you think that is the cause of the diminution 
in the numbers boarded out without the Union ?—I think 
that is one of the chief causes, and you see also in my Ap- 
pendix that I have dealt with the reason for the increase of 
boarding-out within the union. I say (in Appendix Cansei 
Vol. I.(A), No. XX. (J)) with regard to the increase, “‘ This dangers of 
increase is, however, to some extent more apparent increase in 
than real, as many of the children formerly classed numbers of 
as on out-relief with relatives have now been brought children 
under the boarding-out regulations and classed accord- boarded-out 
ingly. But boarding-out within the Union is, in a Within the 
great measure, only a form of outdoor relief, and it “™10™ 
appears to have increased with the recent general increase 
of pauperism. Itisasystem which extends automatically, 
for many persons who might maintain children related 
to them, but for whom they are not legally responsible, 
will not do so if they see that their neighbours receive 
p2rish pay for children under similar circumstances. 

Also, though there are now about 107 committees ”2 
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(there are now 111) “‘ within the unions for which they act, 
there is no official inspection to report on and help their 
work; while the rest of the children are only under 
the supervision of the relieving and medical officers, 
who cannot make that thorough inspection of the homes 
and bodily condition of the children which a woman can. 
It is therefore probable that many of the homes are 
accepted in ignorance of what the treatment of the 
children really is, and that many of the foster-parents 
would decline to receive them at the low rates of pay- 
ment often given if official investigation were made into 
the nature of that treatment and their expenditure of 
those payments.’”? Some of them receive quite small 
sums, such as ls. 6d. a week. 


9653. The system of boarding-out has on the whole 
worked satisfactorily, in your judgment it is essential 
that it should be associated with a very thorough system 
of supervision ?—Yes. 


9654. But even then it has its limitations ?—Yes. 


Insuitable 9655. In your experience, have you come across 
oarding-out cases where agencies other than the Poor Law have 
fchildren been putting children out to board and have sent children 
y charitable t) the same homes and places where your Poor Law 
Beeetee. children were ?—Yes, I have found some. 


9656. And those children, I suppose, would be much 
of the same class as the Poor Law children ?—Yes, I 
should say quite. In fact, I do not know that they 
may not be Poor Law children sent to the certified homes. 


9657. Have you any cases, or do you recall any in- 
stances, where those children have been sent to homes 
from which you have removed your children ?—There 
were two boys chargeable to Southwark who were boarded- 
out in Sussex with an old woman who was deaf, and 
had next to nothing to live upon but their payments 
and those of country holiday children, who were sent to 
her also. She could not control the Southwark boys in 
the very least, and one of them she beat when she could 
eatch him. J have pursued, or waited for him for an hour 
at a time, before I could find him myself, while he was 
Tunning over the forest. I had those children removed, 
but it was too late to do anything with them, they were 
quite out of control. One, after being returned to South- 
wark, they could do nothing with, so he was sent back to 
this old woman to find employment for him. He lost one 
place after another. I finally found him in the garden of a 
friend of my own in Sussex. She had employed him 
there as a charity, but she could do nothing with him. 
She sent him first to the cottage hospital, and then to 
the workhouse, and finding nobody would have him 
{they could do nothing with him, he was so dishonest and 
insubordinate) she gave a sum of money to a certain 
voluntary agency to take him, and he was shipped off 
to Canada. The lady who placed the boys there with the 
old woman who was deaf, has sent boys from the volun- 
tary association there since. 


9658. The fault may have been as much with the 
boy as with the deaf old woman ?—The deaf old woman 
could not control two high-spirited boys like that. 


9659. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Was the woman in 
receipt of relief herself ?—No ; they cannot be in receipt of 
relief. They sometimes prefer taking the children. I 
have known cases where they have given up relief to take 
children. 


9660. (Chairman.) Is this anisolated case, or are there 
other cases ?—I can collect them, if you like. I do not 
like to speak off-hand. There are other cases where 
persons without means live on the children. 


9661. (Miss Hill). How long had that boy been with 
the old deaf woman ?—Two or three years. I inspected 
him at least for two or three years, I should say. He was 
with the old woman about five years altogether. 


9662. (Professor Smart.) You consider she was quite 
unsuitable to take charge of any children ?—Absolutely. 
I thought she meant very well. She was a very respect- 
able old woman, but quite unfit for the management of 
boys especially, and very dirty. 


9663. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.)» What did she get for 
that boy ?—She got 8s. a week for the two, and £4 a year 
for their clothing, and all the other extra expenses. 


9664. You said some only pay ls. 6d.?—That is within 
the union, not beyond the union. 
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9665. (Chairman.) The scale of the various institutions 
for boarding-out is the same as the Poor Law ?—No, it is 
not. The scale of the voluntary associations that I know 
most about gives 5s. a week, and that comprises clothes, 
which is a very bad plan. I mean to say speaking from 
my own experience that you cannot see what money has 
been spent on the clothing if it is given all together in a 
round sum. 


9666. (Mr. Loch.) In out unions this 5s. is now also 
paid by the Poor Law ?—It may be. It is permitted ; 
itis a new scale. 


9667. (Mr. Bentham.) And clothing in addition ?—Yes. 


9668. (Mr. Booth.) Is it not rather difficult to know 
about the clothes ?—They are not all new clothes. I 
‘suppose where one child is with a lot of other children, 
the clothes are made bysome one from those of a bigger 
person ?—Yes, and that is all right. 


9669. How can you test the expenditure of a certain 
sum per annum on the clothes of one child living with a 
number of others ?—I do not think you need go into 
exact details, if they have sufficient. I think it is only 
right to cut down the clothes of a bigger child to make 
clothes for a smaller one. 


9670. If you limit your examination to the appearance 
of a child, it can equally be applied if they get 5s. a week 
or 4s. plus £2 a year ?—It is not the appearance of the 
child ; we look through their boxes and see what they 
have besides what they have got on. 


9671. It is a question of the new things that are bought ? 
—A question either of the new things that are bought or 
the old ones which are cut up instead. I mean to say, we 
have a distinct outfit sent out with each child. The girls 
usually have three pairs of stockings, two pairs of boots, 
three linen under garments, and three chemises, two top 
petticoats, two flannel petticoats, two summer frocks, and 
two winter frocks, a school cloak and a Sunday cloak 
and two hats. It is very easy to see if they have that 
number of garments still, andif they are in good condition. 


9672. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) That is when they are 
sent out by the board of guardians ?—Yes, they are sent 
out with that. If the outfit is not sufficient, and they 
have not had a sufficient outfit, the committee complains, 
and I always support them in that complaint. I have found 
here one home which I came across yesterday. It is not 
a bad home ; those are the marks of the bruises on a Loy. 
(Producing a book.) The boys were removed afterwards, 
and the home has been filled up by others from a voluntary 
association. It is not one of the worst homes at all. 
That is one of my rough note-books which I take about 
with me. I did not really recommend the removal of 
those boys, because I did not think it bad enough, but the 
people gave them up themselves because they did not 
like them. 


9673. (Chairman.) In part of your evidence you allude 
to some of the committees having done their work un- 
satisfactorily and misappropriated funds. I assume that 
those cases are very few and far between ?—Yes, they 
are very few and far between, but still they do now and 
then occur, and therefore it shows that such things are 
possible. 


9674. It shows you do not always get the right people 
on the committee ?—We do not get them; they suggest 
themselves. If they are of sufficient social standing 
and they are respectable people, we could not very 
well refuse to authorise them—we must see afterwards 
how they turn out, and whether they do the duties which 
they have undertaken properly. 


9675. A danger of this kind is clearly an inseparable 
factor, is it not, of the system ?—It is not a large factor. 
I have only given that as one of the extra reasons why 
there should be sufficient inspection. 


9676. You have given a great deal of attention to the 
education of Poor Law children generally. Each system 
seems to me to have its merits and demerits. To start 
with, there is the big school system, then there is the 
cottage or the scattered-home system, and then there is 
the boarding-out system. Have you been able at all to 
compare the results in after life of the children from the 
different systems ?—Yes, I have ; but I think it is rather 
for you to compare them from the evidence you receive 
from the general inspectors. I should say this, that the 
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boarding-out system has one advantage that no other 
system can offer. As a rule, whether the home has been 
good or bad, the child has always a place to go back to, 
whereas no institution can receive them back again ; 
when they go out into the world from an institution they 
can have no friends of their own, or their friends are 
not such as can help them; they have no place to come 
back to between situations. That is really why the 
M.A.B.Y.8. was founded, and what it is useful for—to 
look after girls in such circumstances; and now I am 
thankful to say there is a similar association for looking 
after and befriending the boys. It is rather those as- 
sociations who should tell you how the children turn out. 
On the whole, I think under whatever system they are 
brought up, they turn out wonderfully well; so much 
trouble is spent on them under every system that I think, 
on the whole, considering what their inheritance is, 
what their natural disposition and circumstances have 
been, it shows that they must have been well looked after 
to turn out as well as they do. 


. 9677. Two of the systems have obvious demerits. 
Under the barrack system the children are trained to- 
gether and everything is done for them; they are well 
fed and well looked after; in the boarding-out system 
they are not so well fed and not so well looked after, but 
they gain a certain knowledge of the world, and they 
perhaps have a home to go to. Does not the cottage or 
detached, system combine those two advantages; they 
are better fed and better clothed and do get a certain 
knowledge of the world, and have, to a certain extent, a 
home ?—They have not.a home to come back to between 
their places. They have not a real and permanent home. 
They cannot be received back into any institution, 
however small and home-like, at. any rate over a certain 
age. It is not a place to come back to. It is not a foot- 
hold in the world. Many of the children that I first in- 
spected twenty years ago are themselves married now and 
have children of their own. A good many I visit, and one 
or two of them have taken boarded-out children since. 


9678. Under what system were those children trained ? 
—I am speaking of boarded-out children, children who 
were boarded-out, and who are now married and settled 
in or near the places that I visit. 


9679. I think you have a fear that in this scattered- 
home system the control and supervision are not as great 
as in the. school system, and one child, coming in. may 
therefore corrupt the others ?—I am not speaking of the 
homes as a whole—I would rather not speak about them, 
because they do not.come. under my inspection. What 
I mean is this, no scattered home is a real home; it 
cannot compare with either the boarding-out. home, 
that is to.say, a real labourer’s family, nor can it compare 
with a certified home, a voluntary certified home, because 
they have to take children of all kinds mixed. I. was 
speaking there with reference to the dormitory arrange- 
ments and not with regard to their management in the 
day time. They are not looked after at night in a cottage 
home or a small home in the same way that they are 
looked after in a large place which has dormitories, when 
an attendant or officer sleeps in a cubicle or something 
of the sort, and can look after them at night. 


9680. The boarding-out system can never be developed 
more than to be a useful adjunct to the school system ?— 
I think it might be developed a great deal more, because 
there are a large number of boards of guardians who do not 
board-out at all. They might board-out a good many. 
There are a great many places in both England and Wales 
where boarding-out committees might well be formed if 
there were some agency to start them. As it is, they only 
start haphazard, and I think it is rather surprising that 
there are as many started as there are. You cannot do 
without the other systems. You can only board out a 
certain number of children, and each committee can only 
find homes for a certain number. More could be boarded 
out than there are at present, and I wish every board 
of guardians boarded out a certain number of children. 


9681. You state that the result of your examination 
of the Exmouth boys is that those who have been boarded 
out in families where they have not been well treated or 


well looked after showed the most anxiety to return to © 


those families ?—Yes, that is so. 


9682. Was it the lack of regulation or the licence that 
prevailed there that was the attraction ?—I think in some 
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cases that it was; but in most cases it is rather that the Unsuitable 
foster-parents keep writing to tell them how they wish to boarding-o 


have them back again, and offering them all kinds of homes and 
delights. their attrac 
F tiveness for 

9683. They will go back, even if they have been mal- children. 


treated ?—Yes, even maltreatment, they do not mind ; 
when they have had their thrashing they forget it. One 
boy, I remember especially, last year said he wished he 
could go back. I took him from a home where he was 
thoroughly over-worked and his hands were as hard and as 
horny as any old labourer’s, I said to him, “ You know 
that you had very hard work to do there.” “TI like 
that,” he said. They want to get him back; and he does 
go back for his holidays. 


9684. (Sir Samuel Provis.) With regard to the children Distinction 
who are boarded out, outside the union, they would class of cas 
usually be children, would they not, who would other- boarded-ou 


wise be in the workhouse ?—Or the schools. within and 
ee ee eee without th 
9685. I mean, in an institution maintained by the union. 


guardians ?—Yes. 


9686. That would not be so, would it, with the children 
who are boarded out within the union ?—No, not always, 
because they are with their own relations very often. 


9687. The two classes are not quite the same, are 
they: the children who are dealt with under the two 
Orders, the boarded-out within the union and the boarded, 
without the union ?—I should say they would be about 
the same class. 


9688. I do not mean social class, but I mean the 
circumstances are somewhat different, are they not, 
in relation to the children generally who are boarded 
within the union and those who are boarded outside ?— | 
They are the out-relief cases, that is what you mean, 
as a rule. 


9689. In point of fact the cases boarded-out within 
the union are cases with regard to which the guardians 
would ordinarily give outdoor relief, and in fact did give 
ordinary outdoor relief prior to the first Order being sent 
out ?—Quite so. 


9690. The object of the Order with regard to boarding 
within the union was that there should be proper regula- 
tions where out-relief was given to orphan and deserted 
children ?—Partly that, and partly with regard to those 
that were truly boarded out. 


9691. I am only talking for the moment about those History anc 
that are within the union ?—It was not solely for that purport of1 
purpose; the Boarding-Out Order of 1889 was not gulations f 
issued solely for the purpose of regulating out-relief ; boarding-o1 
it was issued for the purpose of dealing with those children within the 
who were regularly boarded-out within the union, taken eae 
with the out-relief cases. 


9692. Does not that account for there being a much 
larger number of cases of children boarded within the 
union than children boarded outside ?—Yes, that is 
what I have said; that the increase is more apparent 
than real; because so many of those out-relief cases 
were placed under the Boarding-Out Order. 


9693. Lf I remember rightly, the first Order that dealt 
with children within the union did not provide for. their h 
being put under a committee at all; it merely made 
regulations ?—There were then no committees. 


9694. That was an Order of 1877, I think ?—Yes, it 
was. i. 
9695. It provided that there’ should be certain regula- 
tions which should be observed, such as there not being 
more than a certain number of children within the house, 
and it being within a certain distance of the school, and : 
for the visits of the relieving officer, and so forth ?—Yes. . 


9696. Then there came thenext step, that a boarding- 
out committee might be formed that would look after the 
children in the same way practically as the boarding- 
out committee does outside ?—Yes. 


9697. I think that was the history of the matter ?—Yes, 
only that is permissive. 


9698. Quite ‘so ?—It is permissive, and not half the 
unions, roughly speaking, have taken advantage of that 
Order. I miglit say also that some beyond union com- 
mittees such as Clifton and Nottingham, have taken the 
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supervision of the committee of the within union children, 
out-relief cases and all, at the request of the guardians. 


9699. There is one other point, and that is, it is some- 
where suggested that the class of children who should 
be boarded out should be largely extended, so as to 
comprise all children who would otherwise be relieved 
by the guardians ?—Yes. 


9700. Would you be in favour of that ?—Most cer- 
tainly not. It would put a stop to the boarding-out 
system, because, under the Order of last year, all per- 
manent children may be boarded out, and if the temporary 
children were boarded out, the committee and the foster- 
parents would not put up with the trouble of changing 
them. 


9701. Is not there also the danger of the interference 
of the real parent when the child is neither orphan nor 
deserted, or has not been adopted, in the way you have 
referred to before, by the guardians ?—Yes: the foster- 
parents constantly ask me if I know whether the child 
has parents, because they say: I will not have her if she 
has, because I will not be interfered with. 


9702. (Mr. Patten- MacDougall.) I want to see whether I 
really understand the procedure which takes place when 
the board of guardians desire to board-out a child. 
Do they do it by committee of the board of guardians, 
or does the whole board decide who are to be boarded 
out ?—As a rule the guardians have a committee of 
guardians to decide what children are to be boarded 
out, and where. 


9703. Then, having decided who are to be boarded out, 
they call in the medical officer, and he certifies that the 
child is free from debility or sickness, and is physically 
fit to be boarded out. That is so, is it not ?—Yes, he has 
a form which he fills in and says that the child is in good 
health, with certain exceptions, which he enters in a space 
for the purpose, if there are exceptions. 


9704. Then the child is sent to the committee ?—Yes, 
to the country committee. 

9705. Now, as regards the kind of committees: I 
think we gathered from your evidence that, to begin with, 
when the system was started in 1870 and for some fifteen 
years afterwards these committees were very unsatis- 
factory ?—I could not say whether they were unsatis- 
factory, because they were not inspected, and I never 
saw them, except such that I happened to know 
privately. 

9706. I think it appears from what you say that this 
system had a very bad start, because it frequently hap- 
pened that children were sent to these committees, and 
it appears they were lost sight of altogether, and the 
foster-parents practically were not paid the money which 
ought to have been sent to these committees, which did 
I want to reach this: that the system 
had a very bad start ?—The system began gradually. 
It was not possible to make an organisation when there 
were only one or two committees, nor was it desirable 
to appoint an inspector until there was a sufficient number 
of committees to justify the appointment of an inspector. 
I do not remember saying the foster-parents were not 
paid the money, except in the special cases I have given. 


9707. Does not that follow, because the payments 
were made by the guardians to the boarding-out com- 
mittees, and if the boarding-out committees did not 
exist then the parents were not paid ?—I think the 
money somehow percolated through. 


9708. What I want to arrive at is this, that apparently 
in England whenever the board of guardians part with 
the child and the child is handed over to the committee, 
their whole responsibility seems to cease; they are no 
longer in the position of parent of the child. They are 
no longer in loco parentis to the child which is boarded- 
out. Isnot that so ?—No, that is not so. 

9709. What is the tie between the board of guardians 
and the boarded-out child ?—The tie is, the guardians 
‘still have control and candeal with the child as they please. 
If the guardians order the child to be removed it will be 
removed whether the committee like it or not. 

9710. They do not inspect ?—No they do not inspect 
and they could not. 

9711. How do they judge ?—They judge by the Com- 
mittee’s own reports. The committee reports to them 
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every quarter on visits of not less than six weeks’ interval, 
and the Inspectors also report if possible once a year on 
all the committees to the Local Government Board 
and see and report upon as many children as they have 
time for. 


9712. Does not it occur to you that possibly the inter- 
vention of the committee might be saved if the board of 
guardians themselves retained their powers. over the 
children, and themselves undertook the duty of inspec- 
tion ?—They could not. 


9713. Hither by themselves or their officers ?—No, 
they could not. They have complete control now as it 
is. 


9714. Why should they not inspect ?—Because, in the 
first place, they could not. They do not know how to. 
Men cannot inspect. How can men undress girls? 
How can men go up into a bedroom ? The woman would 
say: ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, you must wait a minute till I 
put the room straight.” They cannot. 


9715. But if there is a lady inspector, as there is in 
some cases ?—You mean, supposing the Su, appoint 
a lady officer to go down ? 


9726. Yes ?—In that case she would not be resident on 
the spot. Suppose the child broke its arm or leg, a child 
brought there and chargeable to a London Union (there 
are a great many still in Devonshire, and there used to 
be a great many in Windermere) there must be someone 
on the spot to look after it—a committee. 


9717. Might not that be obviated by putting the duty 
on the guardians or the relieving, or other officer of the 
union or parish where the child is boarded-out ?—No ; 
the ladies do it far better. That is put on the guardians 
aud their relieving officers in the case of non-resident 
relief. They do not care a bit what happens to the 
pauper children ; in my experience they pay the money 
and do not inquire. I have known children boarded-out 
in that manner, non-resident relief, and, nobody has 
inquired about them. The people have gone to the 
pay stations to fetch the money and nobody has super- 
vised the child. 


9718. You do not think it would answer the purpose 
at all to putany duty on the Poor Law administration or 
parish officials in the union in which the boarded-out 
child is boarded ?—It would not be any use; I know they 
would not take it, they would not like it, they would say, 
‘* Why should we have your paupers thrust on us?” 
they would not do it. It would be very unsatisfactory if 
they did. They would not take the same interest. 
These ladies, whatever the shortcomings of some of them, 
take an immense interest in the children, and great pains 
in looking after them, and after the children have gone 
to service too. 


9719. You think that the committees which now exist 
do their duties better ?—Those that exist now, most 
of them; it is quite impossible to speak too highly of 
the care they take for these children ; some of them spend 
their lives in doing nothing else but looking after them. 
It is quite impossible to speak too highly of them. 
You could never replace those; you would lose 
that voluntary help and voluntary personal care which 
is the essence of all charity. 


9720. At the same time I think your opinion of the 
committees is not uniformly good, because I notice in 
your statement you say: “ Children are not infrequently 
placed out, not for their own benefit, but that of the 
coachman, gardener, old cooks or housemaids or other 
dependents of the committees, as well as with widows 
disabled, or other poor persons whom they wish to help 
to support ” ?—You will see I have said the danger within 
the union is still greater because they are placed with 
the constituents of the guardians; if you throw on the 
guardians of the country unions the onus of finding 
the homes for the London children, you would tind they 
would be used for the purpose of placing them with the 
constituents of the country guardians; there would be 
that additional danger. 


9721. My point is, I think it might avoid any such 
result if the duty were put upon the board of guardians 
to find the foster-parents ?—You think it would be better 
for the guardians to do so? 
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9722. It would avoid, would it not, the possibility of 
such a thing taking place as you refer to in Para- 
graphs 47 and 86 ?—No, I think it would increase the 
risk. 


9723. Increase the risk ?—Yes, ten-fold. 


9724. In what way ?—There would be the same local 
favouritism added to that of the chance of placing them 
with the constituents of the local guardians, and there 
would be the absolute impossibility of inspection, because 
the guardians neither could inspect, nor would they. 
I think, as I have shown, boarding-out within the union 
is bad enough already without wanting to place the 
without committees under the same authority. 


9725. There is another criticism I think you make 
upon the committees in Paragraph 21, where you 
say: ‘“ These committees should consist of ladies of a 
class above that of the foster-parents whose homes they 
visit,” otherwise the foster-parents resent interference 
by the committees. _Has that happened very often in 
your experience ?—Yes, it has happened when the 
committee ladies were of the same class as the foster- 
parents. 


9726. The foster-parents resist and resent the inter- 
ference of the committee ?—They do. 


9727. Must not that very often happen ?—No, because 
in England, which is thickly populated, we can generally 
find ladies of some sort. 


9728. You have to find ladies of social standing superior 
to that of the foster-parents where the children are 
boarded ?—Yes. 


. 9729. That is essential to the success of such a com- 
mittee ?—Yes; and the committee is also essential, I 
should say, to the safety of the boarded-out child. 


9730. Why essential to the safety of the boarded-out 
child ?—To have someone on the spot who can inspect 
and look after it. 


, 9731. It does not require superior social standing to do 
that ?—Yes, it does; because the foster-parent does 
not care for neighbours of her own class to come into her 
house and look all over her rooms and examine the child’s 
clothing and see how much she has spent. 


' 9732. If it was a duty of a committee, would not that 
be sufficient ?—No, they would be very much afraid 
to do it. Neither the committee woman nor the foster- 
mother would like it. For instance, one committee I 
inspected was made up of engine drivers’ wives entirely, it 
was in a suburb of a railway district: it all came to grief ; 
they did not want to get into difficulties with their neigh- 
bours for inspecting. 


9733. The foster-parents resent the interference of 
such a committee ?—Yes. 


9734. Have you often found that ?—Wherever that was 
so, always. 


9735. Can you give me an approximation of the num- 
ber of cases of that kind ?—I am always afraid of giving 
figures at a moment’s notice for fear I should not be 
correct. 


9736. Will you say generally ?—I can recall another case 
where there was a Committee which has also come to an 
end, where there was a wheelwright’s wife and someone 
else of the same class, and it was impossible for them to 
inspect ; that was in Buckinghamshire. 


9737. Quite good people for that purpose except for 
their social standing ?—Quite so, and people I should have 
consulted. I should always consult working women to know 
what should be done with working people’s children, they 
know what is right and best ; only itis not for them to be 
the executive to carry it out; they are the best to give 
the advice, but not to carry it out with authority. 


9738. Take now your own workers, the lady inspectors 
of the board. I think the lady inspectors, you tell us, are 
not appointed for the purpose of inspecting the children 
so much as for the purpose of inspecting the committees. 
Is not that so ?—Yes. 


9739. You have no official duties as regards the children 
and the homes ?—Oh, yes, we inspect the children and the 
homes, and we report upon each child and each home. 
First of all, we do so for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the Committees are putting them in proper homes and 
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looking properly after them. We are not responsible for 
putting them in those honies, and not responsible for 
their care there. 

9740. Do you desire to modify what you say in Para- 
graph 39 then? It was that which attracted my notice ? 
—You have a very rough proof. I may say I wrote that 
in Nottinghamshire away from my references in London 


9741. You say ‘‘ the inspectors are not responsible for 
the children and homes.’’ I deduced from that that you 
had no duty to inspect the children in their homes, no 
official inspection, ‘‘ but they inspect them as the only real 
means of ascetaining whether the committees are inspect- 
ing and supervising properly. . . . The inspection of homes 
and children by the inspector also tends to keep the com- 
mittees up to the mark in their inspection, gives them 
an example of how to inspect, and otherwise trains, helps, 
encourages and supports them in good work.” Then you 
have a duty ?—Yes, that is our principal duty. We inspect 
as many homes and as many children as we have time 
for under each committee, and we report on every in- 
dividual child and every individual home in detail. That 
is why, you see, I have these books. This is my note- 
book. I take these notes on every single case that I 
visit, full details and full notes on every case. 


9742. And those notes on each individual case that you 
inspect are communicated to the boards of guardians ?— 
The report that is founded on those notes. 


9743. You communicate it to the board of guardians 
and also to the Local Government Board ?7—Yes. We 
report to the Local Government Board on each child and 
home. Copies of those reports are sent by the Local 
Government Board to the board of guardians and to 
the committee of ladies. 


9744, (Professor Smart.) Do you go alone or with 
members of the committee when inspecting ?—I go alone 
as a rule, unless I take any member of a committee with 
me for her instruction. 1 always take members of a new 
committee with me, in order to show them how to inspect 
for themselves. I do not take them with me to show me 
the home; I take them to show them the home and how 
to inspect it and the child. uO GW. 2 
9745. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) I think you say, at the Amount _ 
outside you get through 500 cases in the year; is not nature, and 
that so ?—That is all that can be done to do them really resus 
thoroughly and well. ;, ae dom 
9746. And that in such case your inspection is so children by 
minute that you generally spend a quarter of an hour over lady in- 
each child ?—Yes: it depends on whether it has all its Spector. 
buttons and boot-laces right, and so on. 


9747. Do you find in these inspections that there is any 
resentment on the part of the foster parents ?—Never, 
if they are doing right. I could not call to memory one. 
They always say: “ Quite right ; it is what I should like . 
you to do if I had to leave my own child an orphan.” 


9748. I suppose such inspection really results in this 
that these children are probably put on a higher pedestal 
than the children of the foster parents themselves, are 
they not ?—I do not think so at all. I think it is just 
the same; we only want to ascertain that they are 
treated as the foster-parents’ own. 


9749. You thinkit is necessary to go through the minute 
examination you give us in detail here, in order to ascertain 
that ?—Certainly, you could not do it without. The 
best outsides are very often the worst underneath, and a 
rough looking outside may mean nothing more than a little 
carelessness, and the child is perfectly well treated. 


9750. You do not think that this minute inspection 
interferes in any way with the class of foster parents that 
you get, because one could quite understand that some 
foster parents, who might be thoroughly willing to take 
children, might object to such a thoroughly minute 
inspection as you suggest. It really seems to impute that 
they are not doing their best to the children, but that they 
are doing their worst, and there is a sense of suspicion; does 
not that occur to you ?—No, I would always refuse to 
inspect on suspicion. If you treat everybody alike there 
is no complaint. You should go round to the women and 
hear what they say. If you treat everybody alike every- 
body is satisfied. They know perfectly well that your in- 
spection is not for the sole purpose of discovering what is 
wrong, but for the purpose of certifying that everything is 
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right. If ever I were instructed, as I do not anticipate, 
not to inspect properly, I should report simply on the out- 
side of a case, and say: My impression, is that it is all 
right, but I will not be sure. 


9751. Are you aware that that criticism has been 
made on the system ?—Yes. 


9752. As far as your experience goes it is without 
foundation ?—I think it is. My ways are the ways of 
the working people themselves, not the ways of the 
theorist. 


9753. And you do not think that that system may, to 
some extent, account for the falling off in the number of 
boarded-out children outside the union ?—I am sure it 
is not that. 


9754. The difficulty of finding foster-parents ?—No, 
Isayitis not. That is why I give the reasons why some 
boards of guardians have given it up. I have given 
them with more detail than I otherwise should in the Ap- 
pendix, the reasons why St. Pancras, Lambeth, and 
Wandsworth have given up the boarding-out system. I 
have given that in full detail, anticipating your objection ; 
and Nottingham I may say I have given for that 
reason too; they board out within the union apparently 
because I cannot take their children in my own district. 


9755. I see you have a very high opinion of the merits 
of your system, because you say that you could not offer 
further suggestions for its perfection ?—No, I could not. 


9756. Do not you think, having regard to the character 
you have given some committees and some foster-parents 
that that statement should be subject to some modifi- 
cation ?—I said the system is the best that can possibly be. 
I have not said that the human beings of whom it is com- 
posed, are, because I do not undertake to reform human 
beings generally, we are dealing with human beings, we 
have human beings on our committees and we are all 
fallible, our foster-parents are fallible too. We cannot 
in this world, I am afraid, form boarding-out committees 
of angels.’ 


9757. I quite assent to your view that the boarding-out 
system is the best for the children ?—That is all I have 
said. 


9758. You put it, I thought, rather higher than that, 
because you said you could not offer any further suggestion 
for its perfection. If it is the system you take, as com- 
pared with other systems, I assent ?—If I had any fur- 
ther suggestions for its perfection, I should have made 
them before the issue of the Boarding-Out Order of last 
autumn. 


9759. You have offered some criticisms upon the 
system which prevails in Scotland; I wish to ask you 
one or two questions regarding it. I think what you say 
is hearsay, is it not? You say you have never heard 
of this thorough inspection being made in Scotland, by 
which alone in your opinion the real treatment of the 
children can be ascertained. Are you aware that in 
Scotland there is an inspection not only by the parish 
council, who are the board of guardians, and by the in- 
spector of the parish which boards out the children, but 
that there is also a duty upon the officials and others in 
the parish where the children are boarded out to com- 
municate, if they see fit to do so, or the necssity arises for 
their doing so, with the parish which is boarding these 
children out and which has the responsibility for them ?— 
Yes, Iam quite aware of that. 


9760. And that there are very anxious rules and re- 
gulations of the Local Government Board putting those 
duties on the people I have named ?—Yes. 


9761. There is also in some of the larger parishes, 
take Glasgow for instance, a lady inspector, and she is, 
of course, the person whose duty it is to inspect all the 
boarded-out children ?—She was appointed after I had 
had some communication with some of the Glasgow ladies 
and we agreed how bad the system was without. I did not 
think it necessary to mention that. 


- 9762. I was not aware of that. The schoolmasters of 
the parishes where the children are boarded-out (who are 
often the inspectors) also report any failure to attend 
school or anything calling for remark in the condition or 
conduct of the children ?—Yes, that isso. But I should 
not consider that anything like sufficient; it is not 
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inspection, it is only a mere cursory examination that 
does not take the place of inspection. 


-9763. You think so ?—Quite so ; I mean for this reason : 
the schoolmaster has no right to undress a child and 
cannot inspect its home and find out about its food and 
clothing and sleeping arrangements. He can only see 
how it comes to school. Our schoolmasters are all bound 
toreport. We cannot board a child out where the school- 
master is not willing to fill in a report, but we do not 
depend upon that. 


9764. You appear to suggest, I do not know whether 
I take it up rightly, that there is an objection to boarding 
out children far from their own union, and you say that 
you believe some of those chargeable to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh are boarded out in Skye and even north of 
that. I rather gathered that some of the London child- 
ren are boarded out as far as Westmoreland ?—Quite 
so, but they are boarded out under committees in West- 
moreland and Devonshire. 


9765. There is no committee in Scotland, and you 
think to board them out so far away without a com- 
mittee is bad ?7—Yes. I think Skye is a delightful place 
to board them out, but I would have a committee there. 


9765. I only want further to draw your attention to 
this. You speak of a paper which you read, on the English 
system of boarding-out, in 1904.—Yes 


9767. I do not know whether you propose to put that 
in ?—I am quite willing to take that out, if you like. I 
will do it with pleasure. 

9768. I do not think it really matters ?—I only put 
it in to show I was not interfering with you: that I went 
there by request to speak. 


9769. There was a description of the kind of inspec- 
tion which prevails in Scotland given on the same occasion 
by Miss Aikman herself, a lady member of the Glasgow 
Parish Council ? —I remember Miss Aikman quite well. 


9770. Glasgow children are visited twice a year by two 
members of the council accompanied by an official, and 
they are all surprise visits, and a further description is 
given as to how that inspection is carried through 7— 
Yes, 


9771. You do not think that is sufficient without a 
further inspection by ladies and an examination of each 
individual child and a complete and minute enquiry 
as to whether that child has been well treated or no ?7— 
That you think is essential ?—Yes, I think that is essen- 
tial. I think that such an inspection as three people 
at a time going to a house, two members of the Council 
and an official with them, is very undesirable, I am 
always quite willing to take a guardian or anyone with 
me, but I always say I would rather have only one at a 
time. 
worries the women, and, as a rule, it is very much easier 
to find things out when there is one than when there is a 
whole party. 


9772. Is it on that ground that you think that the 
system which prevails in Scotland (you say Ireland is an 
example to Scotland and I suppose Ireland is behind 
England on that matter of inspection) is so far behind ?— 
Yes, I think so. 


9773. (Mr. Loch.) Do you think there has been any- 
thing in the nature of a reaction against boarding-out ? 
I ask this in reference to what you say on page 6 of your 
Appendix, namely, that in Cornwall, Durham and Lei- 
cester there were committees in the old days but they 
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various difficulties in creating committees, and you say 
one of the main reasons why boarding-out committees 
do not multiply more rapidly is the absence of any agency 
to find, start, or enlist them. Then, again, there are the 
figures themselves of out-union boarding-out which, at 
any rate, show a very slight increase from year to year. 
Therefore, I ask whether you think there is a reaction 
against the whole system ?—I think there is a certain 
amount of it, because the extreme advocates of the 
system have claimed for it more than it can give. They 
have claimed that the foster-parents take the children 
from love. Then guardians sometimes, when they 
found it was for money said, ‘‘ Well, here is your boarding- 
out system, and it is done for nothing but profit!” / That 
is unjust, in fact both sides are unjust. The people 
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Miss M. H. doubtedly take the children for money; but they may 9780. Then we notice at the same time that the indoor: 
Mason. do that all the same, and having begun by taking them boarding-out is increasing rapidly, that is to say, in 1890 
— E1966 for money, may become fond of them subsequently. the number of children was 2,899 andin 1905 the number 
2 Ape ie The extreme advocates have claimed for the system what was 6,814; that follows upon the Order of 1889 ap- 
it cannot possibly give, and, naturally, being disap- parently, at any rate, that order presumably afiects all 
pointed, guardians have given it up; but I do not think these 6,814 children, does it not ?—Yes. 
that is the only reason for the diminution in the boarding- 9781. That order as it stands throws the whole re- y . 
bie c : ecessity for 
out system. sponsibility upon the local boarding-out committee boarding-out 
9774. Taking your first reason (See Appendix Vol. I. within the union, does it not ?—Upon the guardians committees 
(A), No. XX. (J.)) do you think that there should within the union, because it is only a certain proportion for children 
be started some kind of agency to find, start of boards of guardians who avail themselves of the services boarded-out 
or enlist committees? Can anything positive be of a boarding-out committee of ladies within the union. Within the 
done in that  direction?—I think if the in- eng ec 
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spectors of the Local Government Board had the time 
for doing it, that that would be desirable, but I should 
rather deprecate having any voluntary and outside 
association for the purpose, because I think voluntary 
associations sometimes have a tendency to step beyond 
the limits of the purpose for which they are founded. 
9775. To take your first suggestion, would you be pre- 
pared to think that what might be called explanatory 
work with regard to boarding-out is work that might be 
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present, with a view to acting as an agency to stimulate 
the movement ?—Yes, I quite think so ; I think it might 
be done, only the inspectors have not the time. I have 
at length given you the number of meetings, as far as I 
can remember them, which I have addressed this year, in 
order to give you some idea of how I have tried to start 
further committees; but that is all in addition to my 
own proper duties, and I have not the time to do more. 
It would require additions to the staff to be able to under- 
take such work on any considerable scale. 


9776. Then another question arises, namely, the 
insufficiency of cottage accommodation. I was struck 
by this statement in the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Poor Law Schools. ‘‘The number of 
children boarded-out beyond the union is 1,802, of whom 
968 are chargeable to the boards of guardians in the 
Metropolis. This number represents a very small pro- 
portion of the children eligible for boarding-out, and 
we believe that good homes could be found for many 
times this number. The secretary of the Clifton Com- 
mittee says:—‘I have homes now; I am waiting for 
children to fill them.’ Miss Jane Walker, M.D., who 
inspects the children boarded-out by Dr. Barnardo, 
says :—‘I think the number is practically limitless of 
good country homes. I am always surprised when I go 
to a new centre ; I am always expecting to find a set of 
bad homes when I start a new centre, but I never do.’ ”’ 
Does your information confirm that?—No. My ex- 
perience is quite the opposite—I have given a sample of 
As a matter of fact, you 
can write to every committee and you can ask them, and 
nearly all will say they cannot place more than a certain 
number of children in proper homes, owing to the want 
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reasons—perhaps there is too large a family, perhaps the 
man drinks—there may be many reasons. Nor it is not 
every cottager who wants to take a child. 


9777. If that is so, then there is a kind of natural 
limit to the extent to which this system can be pushed ? 
—There must be. 

9778. Do you think that the action of the country 
holidays fund, which of course deals with a large num- 
ber of cases in connection with London, tends to make a 
limitation on another side, namely, that these people are 
quite content to receive those country holiday cases, 
ard do not want anything more ?—Yes, I think that has 
made a very great difference. I think I have seen some- 
where that one association alone sends out 26,000 children 
ayear. That naturally fills the homes. The people 
prefer to have the country holidays children, because 
they only have them in the summer for a short period, 
they are paid 5s. a week for them, they do not have to 
provide clothes, and really the children are no trouble, 
because they are sent there for the purpose of running 
about in the open air. There is an enormous number 
sent out in this way; the large towns send the 
children out in the summer as well as London. 


9779. So that practically we get a new form of summer 
boarding-out, which is materially affecting the ability to 
deal with the permanent boarding-out ?—Quite so; 
that really does affect it. “ 


9782. Can you say to what extent that holds? Are 
there a great many boards who have no boarding-out 
committee ?—I think there are about 650 unions, and 
out of that number there are a little under 111 which have 
boarding-out committees. There are 111 within union 
boarding-out committees. There is more than one within 
the union in a few instances. 


9783. The greater number of these 6,814 children who 
were boarded out within the union of chargeability, 
would be looked after by no committee ?—No; they 
would be looked after by the relieving officer and the 
medical officer only. 


9784. Do you think that is at all satisfactory ?—No, 
not at all. 


' 9785. Would your conclusion be that the boarding-out 
order should make it compulsory that there should be a 
committee wherever there are children boarded out, 
whether inside the union or outside ?—I think it would be 
desirable, but I doubt as to the possibility of making it 
compulsory. I think something might perhaps be done 
to promote it by issuing a circular? I should myself be 
more in favour of that than of compelling them to do it all 
at once. 

9786. But if your argument holds that the relieving 
officer plus boards of guardians are not able to see to this 
matter thoroughly, does it not follow that there should 
be either a boarding-out committee or some other organ- 
isation ?—I think there should be a boarding-out com- 
mittee. My only doubt about the question is as to the 
practicability of forcing it all at once upon the guardians. 
It is only a matter of expediency, and not of what it is 
desirable to do. 


9787. Might I make a suggestion—that there might 
be some intermediate step ? Would it be possible to 
arrange that a lady or two ladies should be as it were 
recognised as voluntary assistants in this matter ; in that. 
way creating, not a formal committee, but something like 
a special agency for this purpose ?—That is what I have 
described that I did myself in Nottinghamshire, before the 
Order of 1889, and found quite insufficient. The ladies 
had no real authority and did not consider themselves 
really responsible. If it were not possible to force it upon 
the guardians, I think, with all deference to Sir Samuel 
Provis, that what would be much better would be for the 
Local Government Board to send round a circular pointing 
out that it would be advisable. Whether it should be 
forced upon them, or whether such a circular should be 
written, would be a matter for the Board. 


9788. I gather you are of opinion that the payment Sufficiency of 


now advocated of 5s. is sufficient ?—Yes. 


I think it is boarding-out 


more than sufficient in cases where the children are small, allowance 


and in districts where the wages are.low. Where the 
wages are low, the present scale is quite enough, but 
where the wages are higher and the rents are higher, the 
people will not take the children for 4s. 

9789. Accepting 5s. for out-union boarding-out, should 
you not logically accept it for in-union boarding-out ?— 
I think it might be made permissive, but I should be sorry 
to encourage it, because I think it would make a great. 
rise in out-relief. 


9790. At present, according to the evidence before us, 
it would seem that what is inadequate outdoor relief is 
being given on the plea of its being money expended in 
boarding-out, that is to say, eighteenpence or so is given 
in that way ; and the consequence is that if the standard 
adopted in out-union practice is right the im-union 
must be wrong ?—I think there is altogether a great deal 
that is wrong in the system of out-relief, but it would 
be very difficult to lay down a fixed and unvarying 
rate of payments for in-union boarding-out, A great 
many of the children are with relatives, and it 
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would be very difficult to apply to those cases the sa:re 
universal scale of payments which is given in the case 
of children who are sent right away from their own dis- 
trict and where there is no question of out-relief. 


wack of { 9791. Has any inquiry been made about in-union 
fiicialin-  boarding-out in recent years, in the form of a report by a 
ormation a3 Commission or any other body ?—Not that I am aware of. 


oem 9792. Then the whole subject has not been re- 
he union. examined ?—No, it has not been re-examined into since 
1889, when that Order was issued. 
¥ 9792. Then the whole subject has not been re-examined 
into ?—No, it has not been re-examined into since 1889, 
when that Order was issued. 
9793. Was there an inquiry as to in-union boarding-out 
in all its branches before that Order was issued ?—There 
was no investigation beyond what I told you I made 
myself. 
’alue of 9794. In the paragraphs beginning at 95 you have 
ertified dealt with the question of voluntary homes, and, speaking 
stitutions first of all, of Voluntary Homes and Certified Schools you 
sasupple- say “Generally speaking, I have found these homes in- 
. t valuable both for the reception of children not suitable 
oe OU tor boarding-out, or for training older girls or boys who 

have been either unmanageable or incapable when boarded 

out, or who have had to be removed from unsatisfactory 
ee homes.”’ Do you consider that the boarding-out system 


i should be supplemented by a kind of special home system ? 
—No, I do not think it is necessary that it should be 
specially supplemented by such a system, but I think 
that these homes, existing as they are, are already an 
excellent supplement. 


9795. Would it depend upon the inspector to consider 
‘this point, or upon the committee ?—The committee and 
the inspectors, when they find a case of a child who would 
be better dealt with in a certified home, take steps to 
send it there. 


9796. But in the case of in-union boarding-out there 
would be nobody to send the children on to a certified 
home if they were unsuitably boarded out ?—No, not 
unless there is a certified committee or unless the guardians 
think of it for themselves. 


9797. With regard to the ‘three cases of homes 
where children ostensibly sent by the guardians to be 
trained in there, were illegally boarded-out instead, 
and it was admitted by the secretary of one society 
that they boarded-out all children under six sent to 
their certified homes;” how would the secretary of 
such a society receive the money? He would receive 
it, would he not, uncer conditions which the very receipt 
showed would necessitate his boarding-out the children 
‘that he received the money for ?—I am not an inspector of 
certified homes, and I could not say what form he would 
send his receipt in. I cannot speak about these cases, 
because they were not cases that I came across myself. 
That was his own statement. In the cases where I found 
it out myself, the guardians sent the payment to the 
secretary or the managers of the certified home, supposing 
that the child was in the home, whereas, apparently 
without saying anything about it, they had boarded 
them out in the neighbourhood. The guardians paid 
for the child as in the home, and so the secretary of the 
home received the money, but the child really was placed 
outside, where it ought not to have been. 


lases of Poor 
aw children 
oarded-out 
y certified 
astitutions, 


9798. Do you suppose that in a rather large voluntary 
institution, there are a great many payments mace 
-by guardians on the understanding that the children 
should be in certified homes ?—Yes. The. guardians 
pay straight to the secretary or managers of the certified 
homes. There are a large number of children in such 
homes, but I cannot tell you how many. Understand 
me, they are not all Poor Law children; they are mixed ; 

. some are voluntary, and some are Poor Law. I could 
not tell you how many are Poor Law, because they do 
not come within my inspection. 


9799. Therefore, for these cases, there is really no 
supervision to enable a board of guardians to see whether 
the certified homes keep the children for which they 
pay ?—No. They know that the child is sent there, 
but they have not always known where it really is, and 
I do not see that there is any means of knowing where 
a particular child is. 
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9800. We follow the children into the certified homes, A/iss MH. 
and we inspect the homes, do we not ?—The home is Afasoa. 
inspected, 


9801. But we do not follow the children into the volun- 
tary boarding-out institutions, and inspect those homes ? 
—That is not supposed to be done. I only found it 
out by some accident. 

9802. Do you think that the in-union cases should be Need for 
inspected by inspectors appointed by the Local Govern- {¥° poe f 
ment Board; as the out-union cases are, and on some acetate 
similar plan ?—Yes, I do. within i 

9803. Do you think that the voluntary cases should union. 
be inspected on some similar plan ?—I do not think Question of 
myself that the voluntary cases could be; I do not inspection of 


think that we could undertake the voluntary cases. children 
under care of 


9804. Granted that it is not a question of staff, but charitable 

that it is a question of principle, do you think that it associations. 
would be desirable to inspect the voluntary cases ?— 
That would mean the inspection of the whole of charity. 
I do not see how the Local Government Board could under- 
take the inspection of charitable institutions and agencies ; 
I scarcely see how they could, 


9805. The evidence that has been put. before us is 
that some of the greatest ills might arise in connection 
with that very class ?—I think the greater ills of those 
children must be dealt with as the ills of children. in 
their own homes are, under the Cruelty to Children 
Acts, by the society which undertakes to look up those 
cases. I think you can only take the extreme cases of 
abuse and the extreme cases of cruelty. I do not see 
how the Local Government Board could undertake to 
inspect the whole of the voluntary doings. 


9806. Do you think that the number boarded-out 
in voluntary homes is very large ?—I do not think the 
number is so very large. 

9807. It would be a question then rather of principle, 
that is to say, it would be a question whether a statutory 
body like the Local Government Board should inquire 
into voluntary cases ?—The Local Government Board 
have nothing to do with the funds with which voluntary 
societies deal. The Local Government Board supervise 
the work of guardians, and inspect it, because they 
are dealing with public money.. This is dealing with 
private subscriptions. JI think that is where the line 
should .be drawn. 


9808. My suggestion is that the principle adopted of 
certification, where you send a child to.a voluntary home 
certified to be good to receive a. child, might: possibly 
be pushed further in the case of voluntary associations ?— 
I would on no account certify those societies and their 
boardings-out. 

9809. In regard to these cases as they stand, if the 
in-union cases were inspected, you would have to have 
a considerable addition to the inspectorate here, would 
you not ?—No doubt. 


9810. You think that about 500 cases (it is your OWN Increase of 
figure) is a year’s work ?—I think that that is the outside staff neces. 
that anybody can do, to do it thoroughly, and in addition sary for in- 
to do the amount of writing and other duties which are spection of 
required of the inspectors. Therefore I have said that children 
I think to take all the within-union children would require 
at least six more inspectors in order to inspect them 
every two years. 








within the 
union, 


9811. Do you think this boarding-out system is used motives of 
by guardians at all to clear the schools? I notice that guardians in 
Islington has 127 boarded-out cases; is that owing to boarding-out 
local politics, or is 
out ?—At present I think Islington are pressed for room. 
At the same time Islington, I must say, are very careful 
where they board out. They always write for informa- 
tion as to what committees to send them to. They do 
not board the children out wholesale in any way. 


9812. To whom do they write—to you ?—Generally. 


9813. Then you act as a kind of centre of information ? 
—As a kind of register, 

9814. Turning again to the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee, I see they refer to the dual control 
as a bad thing, and suggest a central authority with 
regard to London ; are you at all in favour of a change London for 
in that direction ?—I do not quite remember what they boarded-out 
said ; and I should not much regard what they did say. children. 


Question of 
@ central 
authority for 


23 April 1906. 


boarded-out - 


it owing to a special desire to board e.g.,islington. 
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Miss M. H. 
Mason. 


9815. This is what they say: “The whole evidence 
reveals to us the fact that in the present dual system of 
¥ ; control by which the guardians board out, and the 
23 April 1906. Local Government Board inspect the children, there 

is an element of danger which must be faced and dealt 
with. When comparing Dr. Barnardo’s methods with 
those of the Poor Law, in respect of his plan of receiving 
back his boarded-out boys for a period of training, Miss 

Mason commends the doctor's plan and says, ‘ But, 

you see, the difference is, Dr. Barnardo boards out his 

boys, and he can have them back when he pleases. The 

Local Government Board do not board out these children, 

and there is no central place at which to have them back 

for training.’*. And then they conclude, “It seems 
evident to us that the authority boarding-out the children 
should possess the power to deal with them under all 
’ circumstances, including their inspection, and after -full 
consideration of the whole subject we recommend that 
the duty of carrying out and supervising the arrange- 
ments for boarding-out the Poor Law children of the met- 
ropolis be intrusted to the suggested central authority.’’ 

Are you in favour of any great change in that direction ? 

—In the first place, let me say that you quote my own 

words to me, but I will not at all undertake that I said 

them. After that committee published its Report, 

I printed a very simple paper with what they said I said 

in one column and what I did say, according to their 

own report of my evidence, in the other, and there was 

a very great discrepancy between the two. I could not 

say, therefore, whether I said that; but I certainly do not 

remember commending Dr. Barnardo's plan of having 
his children back. It is simply this, that he sent them 
out and he had them back, and the guardians do much 
the same when necessary. The guardians send their 
boys out, and if they want to have them back for training 
or to send them anywhere for training they can do so. 

According to a return which [ have here, and which I am 

going to hand in presently (see Appendix Vol. I.(A), No. XX. 
i (L),) out of 872 children boarded-out since 1895, eighty-two 
H boys have been sent to training ships or training homes, 
and seventy girls have been sent to the M.A.B.Y.S. or to 
training homes. I do not see what more you want; cer- 
tainly you do not want a central body. The Local Govern- 
ment Board are the central body, to deal with central 
matters, 

9816. Therefore, what is called here the after-care 
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The after- 


care ol required, you say is practically a thing that is dealt 
os with as it arises in the cases ?—Quite so. The boarded- 


out children are admirably looked after for the London 
unions by their committees when in the country, and by 
the M.A.B.Y.S. when they come up to London. With 
regard to the country unions, the Girls’ Friendly Society 
does a great deal, but not in a very systematic way. 

9817. As I understand your position from your memor- 
andum, you would desire to develop associative work 
on the lines of the M.A.B.Y.S. ?—Yes. 

9818. And to take the cases up where the guardians 
leave them ?—Yes. The Metropolitan Association does 
that for London, and I should like to have it extended 
to the country unions. It is very desirable that it should 
be. 

- 9819. That is a form of co-operation with charities 
that you would wish to advocate ?—Quite so. 

Functions of | 9820. You know, I think, the Infant Life Protection 
the guardians Act of 1897, which requires that there should be a notifica- 


under the tion to the local authority in regard to any person re- 
grat aie taining or receiving for hire or reward more than one 
7 eevlon.. infant under the age of five years, and so forth; and so 


throws the responsibility, if I remember right, in London 
on the County Council, and elsewhere on the guardians ; 
have you come across children who are being dealt with 
under that Act ?—Yes. 

9821. In London ?—No. I do not visit any homes in 
London. There are no children boarded-out in London 

9822. Have you ever come across them outside London ? 
—Yes, I have. 

9823. Are you inclined to think the Infant Life Pro- 
tection Act could be in any way dealt with in connection 


children ?—That again, you see, is voluntary; they 
‘are paid for from voluntary funds. I think it would be 
difficult. 
9824. Yet here we have, if I remember right, the guar- 
dians acting as the authority for inspection outside 
London ?—Yes, that is so. 


7 





with the general system of inspection of boarded-out ' 
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9825. So that you have in this case two forms of in- 
spection already going on—the supervision of in-union 
boarded-out cases and the inspection of ‘‘ infant life” 
cases under this Act ?—Yes. 


9826. So that the guardians already in this matter 


have extended their functions so as to include voluntary 


children ?—Yes. 


9827. But you think on the whole that it would be 
better not to go on that line ?—I am not at all sure that if 
there was some other authority, that would not be better 
than the guardians undertaking the inspection of infant 
life because it is not a Poor Law matter. If there were 
any other authority who could undertake the inspection 
under the Infant Life Protection Acts, I think that would 
be desirable rather than letting the guardians do it. 


9828. (Mr. Chandler.) I gather from your remarks in 
paragraph 52 that, providing the same system of Govern- 
ment inspection were compulsory in regard to boarding- 
out within the union, you would consider the system 
perfectly satisfactory ?—If you mean to say if that the 
system existed within the union that there is beyond the 
union, my reply is, Yes, I should think this as satisfactory — 


as it could be, taking human nature as it is. ppidg 


9829, And you do not wish to see it disturbed in any 
way ?—No, I do not. 


9830. Do you think that the amount of the payment Adequacy 
that is made for the children has any relation whatever boarding-o 
to the treatment of those children ?—No. I do not allowance. 
think a child is a bit better treated for 5s. than it is for 
2s. If a woman is kind, or if she is conscientious, she 
will do her duty for whatever sum she has consented to 
receive the child at. 


9831. I think you have said that the basis of pay- 
ment was fixed with a view to giving a slight profit for 
the trouble that is necessarily entailed in looking after 
a child ?—Yes. : 


9832. You quoted the instance of a man earning 15s. 
per week with five in family, which averages 3s. per head 
per week; there the payment of 4s. gives a profit of Is. ? 
—Yes. 


9833. Then you also told us that in your experience 
the worst treated children were by no means in the 
families of those who were low paid ?—Yes, that is so. 


9834. Do you not think that that may have some- 
thing to do with the standard of living in those houses ? 
The standard of living in the case of a mechanic who will 
earn 30s. per week, would be generally higher all round 
than the standard of living in the case of a man who is 
earning 15s. per week, would it not ?—Yes. 


9835. In that case, the 4s. a week which would be 
paid for the foster-child would be rather below the aver- 
age for the man’s family, and, therefore, it probably -_ 
might be considered that an injustice was being done 
to them by paying such a small amount ?—Yes, and 
sometimes they do complain. It is the richer persons 
who complain that the money is not enough. There- 
fore it is that we have raised the permissive limit so that 
the people who are better off may find it worth while 
to take them. 


9836. That is, you have raised the limit so that you i 
make it a permissive 5s.?—Yes. We do not wish to 
have only the poorest class of people taking these children. 
Wherever the committees find that 4s. is not enough, they 
are now empowered to ask for 5s. from the guardians. 


9837. And that, you think, quite ample ?—Yes, I 
think it is. . 

9838. In regard to the advantages of the boarding-out Attitude of 
system, you say that it furnishes a home to return to foster-parel 
between situations or on a holiday when in service ; towards 
but, of course, the payments towards the child cease boarded-ou 
when the child goes out to service ?—Yes. children. 


9839. Do you think that the desire to recognise them The pute, 


as one of the family, and to take them in between situa- | of 
tions is prevalent after the payments cease ?—Yes. boardedaan 
9840. Is that really so ?—It is almost universal. children to 
service or t 


9841. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Is it habitual for the guardians },. Ges and 
to pay anything for apprenticing boarded-out children jts effect or 
after they have ceased to be chargeable ?—It is not the labour 
habitual, but it is occasional; it is not infrequent. market. 


aad 
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asked the Local Government Board for another, and Sir Miss M. H. 


9842. That would be apprenticing them to some trade, 
Samuel Provis will remember that the Local Government Mason. 


a local trade probably ?—Yes, it is generally a local trade 
at some place in the neighbourhood. 


9843. I have heard it said by people living in the 
country where there are boarded-out children, that the 
boarded-out children for whom the guardians pay generally 
get all the country places round about, and that the real 
village children have to turn out and look for work else- 
where; do you think there is much in that ?—It may be 
so now and then, because the ladies naturally take trouble 
to find places for their boarded-out children, and those 
have got powerful friends in the neighbourhood who will 
find places for them. Naturally, these children must 
after a time cease to be paid for, and so the ladies who have 
looked after them until that time try to get them places. 


9844. Might we, therefore, have a sort of circulation of 
town boys getting country work and country boys having 
to go up to the town ?—I have never heard of its driving 
the country boys to the town. I have heard sometimes 
that boarded-out children get the best places in the 
neighbourhood, but I have never heard that they have 
driven the other children away. 


9845. I take it that the girls get no training for service 
in this way ?—They get no more training than any ordinary 
girl. We allknowthata girl first goes out asa “‘tweeny” 
ora “general.” The girls do not get special training ; the 
training they get is learning to take care of themselves in 
the world, and learning the ordinary life of a cottage. 


Board themselves sent out officially and collected statistics 


from every union, showing what had become of the 73 April 1906 


children. Those statistics will be quite available to you. 
It is “Board of Guardians (Boarded-out Children)” 
Return to an Order of the House of Commons dated 
22nd March, 1897. (Mr. Mundella.) 


9850. Have the guardians themselves any system by 
which they know for three years what is happening to all 
the children who were boarded-out, so that they may be 
quite able to tell you ?—That would not be the case with 
quite all boards of guardians, but most of them. For 
instance Paddington and St. Pancras have such a system ; 
they keep very accurate registers, and they could tell you, 
always. I think you will see something of the difficulties 
of ascertaining accurately, if you will look at the supple- 
ment to my evidence before the Poor Law Schools Com- 
mittee. 


9851. I have looked at it, and that is what made me 
think that if this system should be made universal, those 
difficulties would disappear ?—I think it could be, and I 
should think it would be a very good thing. Long before 
my official appointment I tried to make such a record 
through the Girls’ Friendly Society, but I found the 
society itself very impracticable about it. Also, they only 
look after girls of good character, whereas we want to 
know about all kinds of girls. 


9852. When we talk about children turning out well 


sords of 9846... Do you think ai would be difficult to mpgutute.s through all these systems, we are talking a little in the air 
r-careers System of records, showing what became of the children sometimes, because we do not know what has become of 
oarded- after they ceased to become chargeable, so that we might 41, on therefore any accurate knowledge would be a help ? 
‘children have a systematic record of them? It struck me on ane quite agree with Vout T have alwave wished i ni hae 
| diffi- looking through your evidence before the Departmental aid fT bee tines a ould aahit fee theshokt Aaatous 
ties in Committee on Poor Law Schools, that there might be a childern 

nection = gonsiderable number who returned to the workhouse after 9 ’ b age Holi 

fewith. they had ceased to be chargeable as children—not a large 853. About the Country Holidays Fund, that only 


number, but still a considerable number ?—I got returns 
from every clerk to the guardians of every union that has 
boarded out, but I found it quite impossible to tabulate 


lasts, does it not, for about a month, and in the summer ? 
—It lasts a little more than that ; it lasts, I should say, 
quite six or eight weeks. 


9854. Do you think that for a payment from the Effect of 
Country Holidays Fund for six weeks these foster-parents country 
would find it worth their while to forego having boarded- holiday 
out children ?—It would really mean more than that, funds on 
because I think they begin sending the children out about boarding-out. 
June, and they go on until nearly October, at any rate 


them accurately. I have done it as best I can, and I will 
hand in the results to the Chairman presently. (See Ap- 
pendix Vol. I. (A), No. XX. (K).) ButI think you will find 
the summary of the history of every union which I gave 
much more useful than a mere tabulation, because I have 
given the circumstances and the reasons why the 


children returned. Then again, I have brought with me 
another table which shows what has happened to the 
children since the Poor Law Schools Committee 
reported. (See Appendix Vol. I.(A), No. XX.(L).) I am 
not quite sure whether that return is accurate, because 
I am not quite sure whether all the clerks to the 
guardians understood that I referred to the return to the 
union of children who have been boarded-out before and 
after 1895. I have gotthose who have been returned 
to the union as unfit for boarding-out or for some other 
reason, while they were still young, and also those who 
have been returned to the union after they have entered 
service because they failed in service or something else 
happened. 

9847. But we have not at present, have we, either for 
the school children or for the boarded-out children, a 
record for, say, three years, until one might say they were 
fairly started in life ?—A great many committees keep 
such a record, and I have got a great many from the 
different committees. There is, for instance, a committee 
at Sidmouth which keeps a perfect and completo register of 
the history of all the children who have gone out. Then, 
again, Mr. Trevelyan, of Calverton, who died last Christ- 
mas, had a correct list of about 200 boarded-out children ; 
but Mr. Trevelyan was exceptional in his work and in- 
fluence, and I do not think his case should count; but 
Sidmouth can count. 


9848. Could it be made universal, do you think, so that 
there would be some definite information to go upon and to 
judge the results by 7?—Yes; I could collect it. 


9849. If it was kept as it went along, it would be very 


much easier than collecting it at a particular time ?—A 


good many committees do keep a register, and I could get 
a ready-made register from a large number at once. One 
thing to be considered is that the statistics which you have 
to rely upon are often very inaccurate and are carelessly 
compiled. Mr. Mundella was not satisfied with my 
account, and I think he did not care much about it. He 
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they go on all through September sometimes, and they 
often have several ata time. They do find it quite worth 
their while. 


9855. (Mr. Gardiner.) Could you give us any reason Adequacy of 
why the children who are boarded out within the union boarding-out 
should only be paid for at the rate of 4s. a week, whereas allowances. 


those who are boarded out without the union may be 
paid for at the rate of 5s. a week ?—As a matter of fact 
they are not always paid for at the rate of even 4s. a week 
within the union; it is about 3s. to 3s. 6d. within the 
union. 

9856. What reason is there for that ?—Because country 
guardians do not like parting with the money. 


9857. Is that the only reason ?—Chiefly that, and also 
because a good many of the children are boarded out with 
relations who sometimes take them for Is. 6d. 


9858. If a board of guardians wants to pay 5s. they 
have to get the leave of the Local Government Board to 
pay it. We only asked last week at my board of guar- 
dians for permission to pay 5s. for two children boarded 
out within the union ?—I do not see any reason why you 
should not pay 5s. if there is any special cause for it. I 
do not see why the limit should not be raised within the 
union. At the same time, I do not think you would find 
the guardians would be so very anxious to give it. 


9859. That is not the question. The point is that the 
Order for boarding out within the union at present only 
allows a maximum of 4s., and I am asking you whether 
you can tell us what reason there is for the rule that 4s. 
should be paid for boarding out within the union, whilst 
it is 5s. for boarding out without the union ?—As a matter 
of fact, the reason simply is that the Order for boarding 
out beyond the union was issued late in last autumn, and 
that there has been no fresh boarding-out Order for 
within the union since. 


9860. Can you give us any reason why boarding out Reasons for 


without the union increases so slowly ?—I have given you 
the reasons in the appendix to my memorandum. 
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9861. They do not seem to me very clear ?—First of all, 
there is no agency to start them ; that is the principal 
reason. These committees are started voluntarily by 
ladies and gentlemen who have heard of the boarding-out 
system accidentally. A great many ladies and gentlemen 
living in the country have never heard of it, and do not 
know anything about it, although they might be interested 
in it if they heard of it. Then another reason, as I have 
said, is that boarding-out within the union has taken away 
numbers of the homes in which other guardians could 
board out without their union, as naturally the local guar- 
dians fill the homes which are available in any particular 
village. Then, thirdly, I think the number of country 
holiday children has most distinctly limited the field. 


9862. Do you think those three reasons cover the ground, 
practically ?—I do. I think there are a large number of 
places where boarding-out commitees might still be formed 
if there was anyone to start them. I have given other 
quite clear reasons in the extract from my report (Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. XX.(J).) The financial obstacles are now 
removed. 


9863. You told us just now that you thought that the 
very best foster-parents appreciated a very minute in- 
spection ?—They do, most distinctly. 

9864. And in any case where you find the parents do 
not like that very minute inspection, you imagine there 
is something wrong if you could only find it out ?—I never 
imagine. 

9865. You would be led to think, then ?—I am not led 
to think, I know it by finding it out. I could give youa 
reason in any particular case why a particular foster-parent 
has objected to my minute inspection. 


9866. Wherever you find a particular foster-parent 
objecting, you are convinced then and you do not imagine ? 
—No, I have found it out. 

9867. You are convinced by your experience that there 
is something wrong ?—I have actually found that there has 
been something wrong. 

9868. In every case ?—In every case. I do not 
say anything as to what a foster-parent may have said 
afterwards to a committee behind my back; that is quite 
a different matter. But in every case where I have met 
with any objection to my inspection at the time, I am not 
** convinced,” as you put it, but I have found facts which 
certainly gave me sufficient reason for the objection to 
inspection. 

9869. Referring now to your statement (Appendix Vol. I. 
(A), No. XX. (F) ), where you deal with the Farnham board- 
ing-out committee, do you think what you say there exactly 
represents the facts that took place, from the point of view 
of the committee as well as from your point of view ?—- 
Perfectly, except this: that in my revised proof I have 
altered a little what Ihave said. I wrote this very quickly 
whilst I was away from London. I would like to say this, 
if I may, first. I have given the names of places and the 
names of people, only that you may be able to follow 
them up later if you wish to do so, but I intend to take 
them all out. These names are only for your own infor- 
mation, because I think anonymous information is not so 
valuable. 

9870. You refer to what the secretary did on the 
occasion of her visit with you, and you say, “ After- 
wards she went back upon it”; that is, I presume, she 
went back upon her word or agreement that the three 
boys concerned should be removed ?—Her agreement 
with me or her opinion that the boys should be removed. 

9871. The reason why she went back upon what she had 
stated to you was, was it not, that other information had 

come to her knowledge ?—She did not tell me so. I do 
not undertake to say what her reason was. I know that 
she did so. 

9872. Supposing that that was so, then this particular 
secretary, it seems to me, was guilty of very unbecoming 
conduct, in that she ‘practically broke her word ?—She 
did not promise, make an actual promise, as far as I 
remember, and she did not explain to me the reason why 
she changed except the one that I told you, that those 
particular foster parents would not put up with my inspec- 
tion. That was the only one that she gave me; and I 
am not surprised that they did not like my inspection. 


9873. I think you tell us that in consequence of this case, 
the Wandsworth Guardians ceased to board out anywhere, 
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but I notice on page 6 that they still do board eat ?— 
They did not withdraw all the children they had boarded 
out. but they resolved to board out no more; and they 
have not boarded out a single case since. 


9874. I understand that there are fresh children boarded 
out with that committee, since the date of this Farnham 
case ?—I do not think there are any fresh ones, but at any 
rate if there are the guardians must have rescinded their 
resolution, and I am not aware that theyhave. They did 
pass that resolution at the time, and I tried my best to 
prevent them. 

9875. Certain members of the committee I know only 
continued to act until these present children had ceased to 
be boarded out ?—The whole committee has changed. 


9876. Then when that resolution was altered, some of 
the members resigned ?—I am glad to say they did. There 
are fresh members on now. 

9877. And Wandsworth is now boarding-out ?—No — 
only the few children who were allowed to remain. 


9878. Since that improvement in the committee con- 
sequent on certain resignations the Wandsworth Board 
of Guardians has resumed boarding-out with that com- 
mittee ?—I think not. That was almost the very last 
committee that I have inspected, and I do not remember 
any fresh child boarded out. 


9879. I was told it was so ?—I have got the information 
actually with me now, and I can give you the dates of 
every child there. I find on reference that there has not 
been a single child boarded out since. 


9880. Do you say then that the re-organisation of the 
committee has not resulted in fresh boarding-out in the 
district ?—I am sorry to say it has not, as far as the Wands- 
worth Guardians are concerned: I wish it had. 

9881. Practically, boarding-out as far as the Local 
Government Board is concerned, in its present form 
or its late form, has ceased to exist ?—If you want to 
know what I think about it, I think the guardians have 
been very unreasonable. Of course, the former state 
of things was unsatisfactory, but there is no reason 
why they should stop the boarding-out for all time. But 
that is what guardians do; if you discontent them 
about one committee, they say, ‘“‘ We will not board out 
any more.’ 

9882. And you think that the Wandsworth Guardians 
and the Farnham Committee are the only people to 
blame for the discontinuance of the boarding-out ?— 
Yes, I do. 

9883. The only people ?—That is the reason why they 
gave it up; that is what they told me at the time, and 
they have boarded out none since. 


9884. (Dr. Downes.) In the first instance, I think you Duties of, a 
had no definite instructions from the Local Government instruction: 
Board as to your duties ?—No, none at all; as long as to. lady 
inspectors. 


I was the sole inspector I had none. 

9885. But when it became necessary to appoint a 
second, inspector, the Local Government Board issued a 
memorandum of instructions, I think ?—Yes. 


9886. That was issued in March 1898, was it not ?—Yes. 


9887. I do not know whether you have put a copy of 
that in ?7—No, I have not; I did not think it worth 
while. I resumed it as well as I could in my rough draft 
from memory when I was in Nottinghamshire, and had not 
the paper with me. 

9888. By a letter dated May 6th, 1898, the Local 
Government Board applied their memorandum of in- 
structions to yourself, and asked you also to inspect 
the district of each boarding-out committee once at 
least in each year, I think ?—I was only instructed, as far 
as circumstances would permit, to proceed on the lines 
laid down in the Minute. I was only definitely instructed 
to visit every committee in my district once a year. 

9889. I have asked those questions, because I want 
you to explain the word “‘ impossible ” in paragraph 10. 
You say there, “In trying to carry out in a thorough 
manner this impossible task I broke down.” Would you 
kindly explain what it was you found impossible in the 
new duties ?—What I found impossible was to inspect 
the whole of the committees in the half of England every 
year, and as many children in those places as I myself 
deemed necessary. It was impossible for me to do that 
in the year. 


dequacy of 9892. You have told us in your evidence that the ; : 

adival y nedical certificate that was sent down with the child was ye } . ‘ 
fficer’s not always acceptable to the recipients of the child. 9903. Do you think that any evil that there may be in 
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d day personally examined _ 9904. With regard to the medical attendance, is it Medical and 
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: ; whenever he is sent for, at the rate of 1)s. per year 
9894. Has there been any serious difficulty on that ie tie Seyi: 3 
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istall: 9908. I see that in your last report you mention a case 
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within which the certificate is to be used; does it ever 4). attended on the club system; that costs rather less, 
happen that the certificate is an old one at the time that 4 sule 
the child comes down ?—TI could not say that. I have : . ; 
never had it mentioned to me. I do not see the certi- 9909. So far as you are aware is that system satis 
ficates myself when they come; I only hear what the factory ?—Yes. 
committee and the foster-parents tell me afterwards. I 9910. Have they any difficulties in making those 
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ae , 9896. Do you find any cases in which children who are something like fifty children for 2s. per head for the 
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hildren. boarded out are sent out ?—Yes, I do find some cases anything is the matter with them, and does the stoppings 
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9890. It was impossible you mean to get through that 
work in a fixed time ?—Yes, and that has been proved 
by my breakdown ; and so the Board have appointed a 
third inspector, because two were too few. 


9891. On the retirement of the second inspector on 
her marriage they appointed two inspectors who now 
act with you ?—Yes. 


that sort. 


9897. Do you consider that this certificate as it is 
worded would be a sufficient safeguard against the sending 
down of those children ?—No, I do not think it speaks 
about anything but their bodily health. 


9898. Do you think there should be some safeguard 
provided against sending children who are mentally 
or morally unsuitable ?—I do not see how you can frame 
I do not think the guardians have 
any right to send such a child down, and if it is found 
out it ought to be sent back again. But I do not see 
how you can draw up any rule, unless you were to add 
to that form that the child is not morally or mentally 
unsuitable. 


9899. Do you find that many cases are sent down that 
are unsuitable for boarding-out ?—There are not many 
depraved cases, but there are a great many that are sent 
down and are found to be unsuitable after they have 
arrived, and I have given you their number in the 


Appendix. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XX. (K and L).) 


9900. Is there any danger, in your opinion, of children 
who are troublesome from infirmities or otherwise in 
the schools being sent away and boarded out ?—Yes; 
a great many of the children who are very troublesome 
from their habits are sent out. I hear that almost every 
day of my life. 

9901. So that the boarded-out children may in that 
respect not be what I should call a very suitable pick of 
the children ?—I think they are the pick of the children, 
and I think the rest the guardians get are perhaps worse. 
They all come into the workhouse from poverty or mis- 
fortune of some kind, and therefore they come in with 
every kind of defect both bodily and mental. 


9902. Do I understand that you think that the child- 
ren with infirmities are retained in the schools or that 
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they are sent away to be boarded out ?—I could not Miss M. H. 


say, because I do not see the schools; but I can say that 
they do send out a great number of children with certain 


infirmities, and that some of them get cured after they 23 April 1906. 


have been boarded out, and some do not; some have to 
return as incurable and the foster-parents cannot put up 
with them ; on the other hand, a great many are retained, 
and the foster-parents have shown the utmost patience 


and extractions, besides, whenever wanted. 


9911. In your last report to the Local Government 
Board—the same report I have just referred to—you 
have given an account of a rather unsatisfactory case 
where a woman professed to take a child up to London 
to see an oculist, and the guardians apparently knew 
nothing about these visits to the oculist, although they 
had to pay for them, but eventually they sent the child 
to an independent oculist who said there was nothing the 
matter with its eyes ?—I remember it. The guardians 
knew that they paid for an oculist, and they knew that 
the child went up to London; but they only knew through 
the committee what the oculist was reported to have 
said. 


9912. Ought not the committee to have reported 
to the guardians what was going on, in that case ?—Of 
course they ought. That is an unsatisfactory committee, 
and that committee is one which I have not recommended 
to any more boards of guardians. It therefore has now 
dwindled down to one child, allowed to remain because it 
is in a good home, and I visit it once a year, But I do 
not want that committee to have any more. 


9913. That is an exceptional case ?—That is quite an 
exceptional case. The reason I put that case in was only 
as an illustration of why foster-parents want to adopt 
children, and what sort of people they are. It was 
not illustrative of the neglect of committees. 


9914. Have you had any case where the guardians, 
have refused to pay such expenses as that; for example 
when they think the committees have not used reasonable 
care ?—Yes. The guardians do refuse to pay the expenses 
sometimes, and they are not always reasonable in their 
refusal. Reason is not always on the same side. 


9915. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Do they contract with 
the doctor to pay him 10s. a year for the visits that he 
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may be called on to make ?—Yes, they contract to pay 
him 10s. per head, and sometimes less. The contract 
with the doctor is not the same in every case. Some- 
times they do not contract at all, but pay the doctor 
simply for the services that he renders. The sum 
for which the doctor can do it depends upon the district 
—whether, for instance, there is a doctor near at hand 
or whether it is a scattered country district. 


9916. (Dr. Downes.) The Boarding-out Order has a 
provision that the foster-parents are not to insure the 
children; have you had any cases where that has been 
going on ?—Not many, but I have had some. 


9917. Do they appear anywhere in your returns ?— 
One of them was at Farnham. 


9918. (Mr. Gardiner.) In that case it was done through 
inadvertence, was it not ?—Quite so, and I should like to 
say so. 

9919. I think it ought to be said, too ?—I say it gladly. 
It was done by inadvertence ; but it was done through 
the neglect of the committee to enter into proper arrange- 
ments with a doctor. 


9920. I think Dr. Downes’s question really had burial 
clubs in view ?—Yes. Most of the Farnham children were 
insured in burial clubs, because the secretary of the 
committee had not entered into a proper arrangement 
with a doctor to attend them. It was left to the foster- 
parents to do what they pleased, and the foster-parents, 
quite inadvertently, and not with any bad motive, did 
insure the children in different medical and burial clubs. 
They had no bad intention, I think, whatever; it was 
simply because the sick club payments included burial 
expenses. I have found a few more cases, but at this 
moment I cannot recall, speaking from memory, which 
they are. I think Miss Evans has found a few more 
in the north. 


9921. (Dr. Downes.) You mention the case of epileptics 
in your appendix; do you get many of those in your 
inspection ?—-No, not many. There are very few of 
them boarded out, and where they are, they are generally 
removed. I have always recommended their removal 
where an epileptic home could be found for them; but, 
as you know, until quite lately there have been no special 
homes for epileptics. 


9922. Your view would be that the epileptics should 
rather go to a suitable institutional home than be boarded 
out ?—Certainly ; it is most unsafe to board them out. 


9923. You refer to your visit to the ‘‘ Exmouth,”? 
and you speak of a boy who wanted to go back to rather 
unsatisfactory foster-parents ; in your report you go on 
to say, ‘‘ The effect was that the unsatisfactory foster- 
parents were ‘nibbling’ at these boys in order to get 
them back now that they were at a wage-earning age, 
and their labour profitable ;’’ is that so ?—Yes. 


9924. I merely asked you that, because it might have 
appeared that the boys were not happy on the “ Ex- 
mouth’’ ?—I think they were quite happy as far as 
the ‘‘ Exmouth *’ went, except those who did not like 
the discipline. 

9925. I think you told us that some of the committees 
follow up their children and keep records, and Miss Evans 
in her last report mentions some committees who also 
keep records of their children. She says: ‘‘ The Winder- 
mere, Southport and Ruyton-Eleven-Towns boarding-out 
committees are, amongst others, particularly good in 
following up their former boarded-out boys and girls and 
looking after them.”’ I ask you that, because it may be 
useful if we had information where we can obtain evidence 
as to the results of boarding-out, and I do not know 
whether you are able to supplement that list of com- 
mittees ?—If the Local Government Board will allow 
me a little extra time, a little extra law, that is to say, 
I will write to every committee and I will ask them to 
send me their records. Icouldsend youafewnow. Most 
of the committees do keep such ‘a record, only many of 
them keep their books in a very unbusiness-like manner. 
I think nearly all of them could tell you where the children 
are. 


9926. Do you think that the existing information would 
be worth collection ?—I should say that, on the whole, it 
would, although one of those very committees mentioned 
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by Miss Evans showed me a list of children when I in 
spected them, and it was very incorrect ; they really did 
not know where the children were, for I found some of 
them at quite different places to where they said. 


9927. Setting aside cases that are doubtful, do you 
think there exist a sufficient number who have kept 
careful record as to give results that would be useful to 
the Commission ?—Quite so. 


9928. If that is so, it would not be so great a matter 
then to collect the information from those selected com- 
mittees, would it ?—No. I would collect them from all 
of them, if you like. 

9929. (Chairman.) If you could give us any informa- 
tion which would show reliable results, I think it would 
be very useful to us ?—I will do so with pleasure. In the 
appendix to my statement you will see the results of all 
those who have gone back to the union, and I take it for 
granted that those who have not gone back to the union 
are doing well. There is also the return which Mr. Mun- 
della got, which tells you how many have gone to service ; 
but I can assure you it is very inaccurate, for I saw the 
proof, or the substance of the returns in each case the 
forms came in. 


9930. (Dr. Downes.) You have mentioned cases where Cases of P% 
apparently children were being boarded-out illegally Law child 
from certified homes; I suppose you are aware that boarded-ou 
certified homes are inspected by the general inspectors ?— by certifiec 
Of course. institutions 


9931. The general inspector usually gives a list of the 
children actually in the home and the unions sending 
them ?—I think he gives the numbers of the children, 
but he does not give their names, and he has not any 
means of knowing whether they are the same children 
in the homes or not. 


9932. He usually gives the number of the children 
and the union sending them ?—Yes, but, asI say, not the 
names. So you see a board of guardians might send Mary 
to that home, and then they might afterwards send Jane 
to that home, and Mary might be boarded-out in order to 
make room for Jane, and the inspector would not find 
that out, because he has not got either girl’s name. 


9933. The boarding-out within the Union Order I 
think does not apply to any London union ?—I suppose 
not, but I have really never considered the question. 


9934. (Mr. Phelps.) You said it was forbidden to y,. panceo 
foster-parents to insure the children; why is that ?— boarded-ou 
Because it would be such a temptation to get a sum of children. 
money at their death. 


9935. Do you really think that is necessary ?—Yes, 
I think it is necessary to forbid it. It is not necessary 
that they should insure them for a sum of money at death, 
because the board of guardians in their agreement have a 
special provision that the board will pay for the burials, 
so what is the use of the foster-parents insuring for that ?. 


9936. It may be a very good thing to begin early to 
insure a child, but what I wanted to put to you is this: 
It is surely taking a rather low estimate of the average 
foster-parents to hold that they should be restrained by 
regulation from proceedings which would be practically 
murder ?—We hope that it will not come to murder, i 
but we would rather stop it before it comes to murder. 
They should be made to understand that it is not at all 
a right thing to do, and as a matter of fact I do not think 
many do it. 
9937. As a rule boarding-out is confined to urban Boarding-ot 
Unions is it not ?—As a rule it is. without the 


9938. You do not find any country unions boarding out, pee Cone 
do you ?—Very few except within the union. ed to 


/ j ? urban unioni 
9939. When children in that way go down into the Atkee oe 
country from an urban union and they are boarded out, ployment of 
their future in life is mainly settled by the committee, posrded-out 


is it not ?—Yes. children. 
9940. Would the committee as a rule, do you think, 

plant out those children in the district in which they 

were boarded out ?—Yes, as a rule; some of them send 

them further afield. 


9941. If a child is started in life by the urban union 
itself, he would generally be apprenticed, but if he is 
planted in life by a boarding-out committee he would 
become an agricultural labourer I suppose, generally 
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speaking ?—Not always, because some of the committees 
are situated in places where there is not very much 
agriculture. 


9942. But the majority of them are in country districts, 
are they not ?—Yes, most of them are. 


9943. Are there any boarding-out committees in the 
towns ?—Yes, there is one in Hull, and there used to be 
one which reached into Nottingham, and there also used 
to be some in Birmingham, but these two latter do not 
exist any more. 


9944. Do you think that if a boy’s future is put in the 
hands of a boarding-out committee his prospects are as 
good as if it were in the hands of the board of guardians 
which was responsible for him ?—I think that the pros- 
pects of the girls are distinctly better, because the ladies 
find better places for them. The prospects of the boys 
are about equal, because if the ladies can find situations 
other than agricultural situations they do so in suitable 
cases. The guardians as a rule are quite willing to pay 
to help them on, if they can get into such places. 


9945. Is there much chance cf a boy who has been 
boarded-out being apprenticed and becoming an artisan ? 
—Yes. 


9946. Do you find boys doing that ?—Yes, a great many 
of them. 


9947. Have you any instructions as to the conditions 
under which a child may be boarded-out ; for instance, 
as to cubic space ?—No, not as to cubic space. I take 
a measuring tape with me, but I only measure in the 
most extreme cases. I do not use it once in two years. 


9948. Have you instructions in that respect, or do you 
act only on your own judgment ?—On my own judgment, 
or our own judgment. 


9949. You have in your own mind a kind of standard, 
have you ?—No, I have no standard at all as to the cubic 
space, and it is impossible to require it in cottages, be- 
cause they are all different. If there is overcrowding, and 
if there is really an unwholesome number of people sleeping 
in the same room or house, or if the sexes are not properly 
separated, then in those cases I say so in my report on the 
case. 


9950. Could you formulate those cases ?—Do you mean 
tabulate them ? 


9951. Could you put them into the form of general 
rules ?—_No, that is not possible. 


9952. Then you could not draw up anything which 
would be the basis of a certificate ?_No, because we do 
not build these houses for the purpose; we have to take 
what houses we can find. 


9953. Still there are certain classes of houses that you 
would exclude by the nature of the case, are there not ? 
—Certainly. 


9954. Do you think anything like that could be applied 
to the certified homes to which children could be sent by 
the voluntary associations Mr. Loch spoke of ?—I think 
the voluntary associations might do it themselves—and 
some of them do, more or less. 


9955. But you do not think that the local authority 
would certify homes or refuse to certify ?—No. In a 
rather recent case of overcrowding under a Country 
Holidays Fund, the sanitary authority stepped in. The 
clergyman of the place wrote privately to the sanitary 
authority, and he came and said that there was a window 
to be put in and that there were not to be more than a 
certain number of people in the place. He secured the 
window, but I do not feel sure that he secured the number. 


9956. That would be under the general Act, which would 
apply whether they were the people’s own children or 
children that were taken in ?—That is so. 


9957. You do not think that the taking in of children 
is so exceptional a thing that the local authority should 
be charged with seeing that a certain standard should be 
maintained, do you ?—1I do not think the local authority 
should have anything to do with the regulations for the 
official boarding-out. 


9958. Not even to insist on a minimum of conditions ? 
—Certainly not. I do not even think that the Local 
Government Board could do so, because each house is 
different. 
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9959. You do not think it would be a good thing for 
the local authority to inform you in the first instance 
as to the number such and such a house was suitable 
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for ?—No. The guardians have a form of questions which 2° APril 1906. 


they send down, such as how many rooms and how many 
people there are, and that is quite sufficient for them. 
They judge upon the merits of each case, and upon the 
number of people in the house and the number of rooms. 
If they are not satisfied they do not send the child to that 
house. And if the accommodation is not sufficient, then 
the inspector is sure to find it out on her next visit and 
to report it. 


9960. There are boarding-out committees in various 
parts of England, but in some parts of England there are 
none; does the existence of a boarding-out committee 
at all depend, do you think, on the rate of wages in the 
district ?—Its cessation does. They are glad to have the 
children in the poorer districts, but where they are too 
well off they do not want them. 


9961. You do not find that there are some districts in 
which the rate of wages is so low that it would be in- 
expedient to board out children in them ?—No; I do not 
think that is a reason for not boarding out children in a 
particular district. 


9962. It is rather where the wages are high that the 
people do not care to be at the trouble of taking th 
children ?—That is so. There was one committee at 
Ksher, for instance, which was started by the late Duke 
of Albany. They could not get the people to take the 
children under 6s. a week, and the committee themselves 
privately paid the extra 2s. a week. The people were 
so well off and rents were so high that they would not take 
the children for less. But it was a mistake; the com- 
mittee could not afford to go on paying the 2s., and so they 
have taken no more children ; that committee has com2 
to an end for that reason. 


9963. (Miss Hill.) The M.A.B.Y.S. to a great extent 
watches over the girls in the Metropolitan area, I sup- 
pose, after they are started in life ?—Yes. 


9964. Where there is a boarding-out committee in the 
country I suppose there is not the same need for such an 
association ; they fulfil the functions of the M.A.B.Y.S., 
do they not ?—Yes. 


9965. In other large towns are there any similar in- 
stitutions, do you know, dealing with girls who have 
started out ?—Do you mean for those who come into the 
town, or for those who go out of the town ? 


9966. I mean for Poor Law girls who are started in 
service ?—There are some local societies ; for instance, 
there is one in Liverpool and I think there is one in 
Manchester, and I have one of my own at Nottingham. 


9967. With regard to the boys, the London associa- 
tion for looking after them has not been started very 
many years ?—No, it was started quite recently. 


9968. Does it cover the whole of London ?—I think 
so. 


9969. You do not see any particular necessity with 
regard to the boarded out children to extend the M.A.B.Y. 
S., or do you, because the committees fill the place 7— 
I see no cause to extend it, for that reason. When the 
boarded-out girls come into London, then the M.A.B.Y.S. 
take them in hand. 


9970. (Professor Smart.) In paragraph 48 (b) you say 
that “‘ the visits of the guardians tend to keep up and 
accentuate the connection of children with pauperism, 
which it is one of the chief objects of the boarding-out 
system to remove ;” do you not think very much the 
same might be said of the visits of ladies ?—No, I do not 
think so at all. The ladies are friends of the local people. 


9971. I suppose everyone knows that these children are 
boarded-out children ?—Yes, but it is not so marked 
when they are visited by ladies. It is thought rather a 
distinction to be visited by ladies from the neighbour- 
hood and by the lady from London ; but it is not a dis- 
tinction to have a number of guardians going round in a 
van. 

9972. Iam not speaking of the lady from London, but 
only of the local ladies? I am afraid I come from a 
country where it would not be at all appreciated ?—Very 
likely ; you have not tried it. Certainly they like the 
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visits of their ladies, and it certainly does not tend to 
bring any stigma upon them. 


9973. I do not think you say very much about the 
duties of the ladies, particularly their inspection duties ; 
what duties of inspection have the ladies ?—The ladies 
have to see that the children are kindly treated, and, 
as far as they can judge, that they are properly fed, that 
they are given a periodic or occasional bath, that 
they are kept clean, that the money which is given for 
their clothing is properly expended, that they are sent to 
church or to chapel as the case may be, and that they are 
sent to a day school and to a Sunday school. These are 
their duties. 


9974. How are their duties distinguished from your 
own ?—Those are their duties. I ascertain whether the 
ladies have been inspecting in these respects when I g 
down. ; 


9975. Do they inspect the children’s clothing and all 
that sort of thing, just as you do ?—Yes, that is their 
business. 

9976. Do they do that constantly ?—Yes. 

9977. How often are these ladies’ visits made?—That 
depends. Sometimes they make a thorough in- 
spection on one or other of those points at one time, and 
on another point at another time. They are bound to 
visit each child and its home at least once in every 
six weeks, but most of them do so much oftener. And 
those who live near see the children casually, constantly. 


9978. There are always ladies in the place, I presume ? 
—In the place, or near it. There is a limitation that no 
child may be boarded out more than three miles from 
some member of the committee, so that there should be 
always someone at hand to look after them and watch 
over them. 


9979. Do they go singly or in couples, as a rule ?— 
Where they are brave they go singly, where they are 
frightened they go in couples. 


9980. Do you find as a rule that the ladies on these 
committees as well as being persons of social standing are 
persons of tact ?—Ladies differ in tact like other people. 


9981. Do you find that the ladies who offer themselves 
for that purpose are as a rule persons who can be trusted 
with these delicate duties ?—Yes, I quite think so; as a 
rule they are very good indeed. 


9982. The committees are self-elected, I notice ?—Yes, 
they are. 


9983. Did you ever hear of a board of guardians re- 
jecting any trio who offered themselves as a committee ? 
—The boards of guardians have nothing to do with their 
selection ; they are not under the boards of guardians in 
any way. The boards of guardians do not choose them, 
and do not appoint them. Perhaps if a guardian has a 
friend in any particular neighbourhood, he will suggest to 
her that she should form a boarding-out committee, and 
she may do so, but boards of guardians as such have 
nothing whatever to do with the initiatory steps; the 
ladies suggest themselves to the Local Government 
Board, and the Local Government Board authorise 
them. The guardians have nothing to do with the 
appointment or regulation of the committees. 


9984. I suppose in this case the Local Government 
Board is yourself practically ?—There are two other 
inspectors, and there is the office behind us. 


9985. What steps, for example, do you take to find 
out the qualifications of these women who offer them- 
selves ?—We have a form which you will find in the 
Boarding-Out Order, in which they say they are the wife 
or the daughter of somebody, if they have not got a pro- 
fession of their own; and then, if we see they are of re- 
spectable standing and know nothing against them, we 
authorise them. We cannot do more than that. Here 
is the form—‘‘ We will truly and faithfully observe the 
regulations which are prescribed in the said Order or 
which may from time to time be prescribed by the Local 
Government Board with respect to the boarding out of 
pauper children, and we do also hereby undertake to 
furnish to the Local Government Board or to any in- 
spectors of the Board all such reasonable information 
respecting pauper children who may be boarded out 
under the superintendence of the Committee as the said 
Board or inspectors may from time to time require, 
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and we do also undertake that meetings of the Committee 
shall be held not less than at 

on days to be fixed by the members of the Committee at 
their first meeting in each year’’—and then there are 
to be minutes. 


9986. You have no power over individual members of 
that committee, only over the whole committee, as I 
understand ?7—Yes. , 


9987. For example, if you found any of these ladies 
making a mess of things, what would you do ?—For 
myself, I should, in the first instance, speak to her com- 
mittee about it, and the committee would probably either 
try to see that she did better, or ask her to resign. If the 
committee could not manage her, then we should have 
to deal with them officially. The committee are respon- 
sible for all their members. 


9988. How do you see that these ladies are trained— 
by their going round with you ?—Yes; and then I ask 
them to train each other; that is, when one knows how 
to do it, to take the new ones with her and show them. 


9989. Once the committee is formed, the child is out 
of the hands of the guardians altogether, is it ?—The 
guardians are still responsible for the children, and they 
still pay for them, and they may recall them any time 
they please. 


9990. I think you said they have no power of inspection ? 
—They are not allowed to inspect generally. 


9991. Isee you count always on the fact of the pauperism 
being known, and you cannot conceive of any system 
of boarding-out that would avoid this publishing of the 
fact of pauperism, and would at the same time be con- 
sistent with adequate supervision ?—It is not published, 
but it is known. I think it is a very objectionable thing 
to draw attention to it in any way. 


9992. It is known, you say ?—It is known, but nobody Objection 

regards it. I may say, however, that there is a difference foster-par 
in that respect between town and country. In Hull, for to visite : 
instance, the reason why the guardians specially asked the reliev 
the Local Government Board that I might inspect there oni 
was because the foster-parents objected to the visits of the 
relieving officer ; they did not want it to be known that 
there was anyone in their house paid for from the rates. 
If the local ladies or the inspector go to the house, that 
does not convey that knowledge to the neighbours. But 
in the country everybody knows all their neighbour’s 
affairs, and it does not matter and they do not care. 


9993. If I were to say that a person might be living 
in a village in Scotland, say, where there was a number 
of pauper children, and yet might be utterly unaware 
that the children were paupers, you would say I had not 
had my eyes open, I suppose ?—I should say that they 
were not inspected, naturally; but I think it would be 
better that they should be inspected. 


9994. What is the limit of the number of children Limit to 
that may be taken by any one foster parent ?—They may number o: 
only take two, except in the case of brothers and sisters, boarded-o 
and then they may take four—always, if there is sufficient children i 
room in each case, and there are no more other children °2¢ home 
than allowed by the Boarding-out Order. 


9995. I gather that you think that in the vast majority yotives o 
of cases almost the sole motive for taking the children foster-par 
is profit, and that the children in after life rarely can for taking 
regard the place as a real home ?—The children are boarded-o 
taken for the sake of their payments, but they do always children. 
regard the place as a home. The foster-parents re- 
ceive them back in after life as if it was a real home. 

They very often grow attached to the children, and cer- 
tainly the children grow attached to the place, which is 
the only place they know. 


9996. Do I gather that the foster-parents have any Employme 
right to employ these children for domestic service, such as of boarded 
their own children would render ?—Certainly, so long as ont childr 
they do not overwork them. by their 


9997. So long as the children are treated as well as iota 
the other children are, that is all you ask ?—Quite so, P™°™ 


9998. Among the agricultural classes, for example, a 
child will very often work alongside his parent in the 
fields ; would that be allowed in the case of a pauper 
child ?—You see they have to be at school, and there 
are only the holidays when they can work, or before 
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school, or in the dinner hour, or after school, or on Satur- 
days. Sometimes I think they work their own children 
too much at those times, and we do not wish them to 
overwork the boarded-out children. If they work at the 
foster-parents’ homes, of course we say nothing about 
that, but if they send them out to work for hire, it is 
open to great abuse, and we do not allow it, except in 
special cases which must be reported. 


9999. If a labourer had an allotment of his own, for 
example, I take it you would not object to the child 
being set to dig ?—Not in the least, and most of them do. 
I think they always send the boys to dig where they 
have an allotment. 


10000. I think you do not believe that there is a 


ster-parents sufficient number, say, of childless couples, or couples 


r taking 
arded-out 
ildren. 
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with a small family, who would be glad to have boarded- 
out children, partly for company and partly for giving 
the same domestic help as other children do ?—There 
is not a sufficient number to take them only for that 
reason ; those who take them for company are the best 
homes as a rule. 


10C01. But you seem to think there are very few of 
them ?—Not a sufficient number, but I am always 
surprised to find how many people there are who have 
no children. 


10002. I am glad to hear you say that, because my 
impression was rather that you considered it has come 
to be regarded too much as a business ?—I do not think 
it is regarded too much as a business. I think it is only 
human nature; I think the foster-parents take in these 
children just as many ladies who are wanting means 
take in Indian children, and many of them become very 
fond of the children. Many foster-parents certainly 
grow attached to them. I do not call it baby-farming, 
and I do not think there is any blame at all attaching 
to them for taking the children for money. How can 
they love a child they have never yet seen? They 
may want companionship, and they do in some cases, 
but not in the large majority of cases. Afterwards they 
become used to the child. One excellent woman whom 
I know always appeals to me for protection, because the 
lady who chiefly works the committee is always wanting 
her to take another child, and she says, “I do not want 
another child, I love my Lottie and I do not want any 
other.” I say she should not have one, as she does not 
not want one. 


10003. The profit, according to your calculations, is 
so extremely small, that I can scarcely understand 
why so many children should be taken unless for motives 
of company—I do not say of affection, but of company ? 
—People who have children of their own do not, and 
cannot want them for company. You may take it this 
way: As I have said, there are many labourers who have 
15s. a week, and I think the wonder is not that they should 
take these children for profit, but how they manage to live 
on the 15s. a week. If they have only 15s. a week for 
the whole family to live upon, surely it must be an ad- 
vantage to have one child endowed with 4s. for its eating 
and trouble alone, besides £2 a year for its clothes. You 
must take them according to their means; it would not 
be a profit to you or to me to take in a child for 4s. a 
week, but to them it is. 


10004. In paragraph 67 you say, ‘‘ The Local Govern- 
ment Board have now strictly limited the area of each 


arding-out boarding-out committee to certain parishes adjoining 
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{and grouped together’; what do you mean by the 
weet “ adjoining"? may I ask ?—Where the parishes 
touch. 


10005. You mean a group of parishes touching each 
other then ?—Yes. 


10006. Not adjoining places where the child comes 
from ?—No. 


10007. That is why London children can be boarded 
out in Cumberland ?—Yes, that is so. 


10008. Do you agree with the view that children 
should be boarded out as far away as possible from 
their own old surroundings, and, particularly where 
the children have bad parents, that they should get as 
far separate from the parents as possible ?—Yes, I en- 
tirely agree. That is one reason why boarding out beyond 
the union will always be better than within the union. 


‘boarding out are a special class of children ?—Yes. 
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10009. I do not propose to cross-examine you upon Miss M. H. 
what you say about Scotland, but may I ask, do you Mason. 
know that the report of the Poor Law School Committee ; rt 
in 1896 said that the system had been an unqualified 23 April 1906. 
success in Scotland ?—Yes, I do. Report of 


10010. You do not agree with that ?—No, indeed. Poor Law 
I know of many funny things that that committee said. School Com- 


10011. (Mr. Bentham.) With regard to the general eer ag: 
methods of dealing with the Poor Law children, there system of 
are, first of all, the workhouses, then the scattered homes boarding-out. 
and cottage homes, institutions, schools, and boarding- 

out; I take it that you distinguish as to what class of 

children should be dealt with by each of these methods, 

and that you do not hold the opinion that one method 

all round is the best for dealing with all Poor Law children ? 

—That is so. 


10012. Those children who are more suitable for 








Utility of 
boarding-out 
limited to a 

10013. Therefore, there is no necessity for a large special class 
extensive system, whereby all poor law chiidren might of children. 
be boarded out ?—No, certainly not. 


10014. And the class which boarding-out is most 
useful to, is the class just mentioned by Professor Smart, 
namely, those whom it is advisable to move from un- 
desirable surroundings ?—Yes. 


10015. Or from relatives who will always be nibbling 
at them, as you term it ?—Yes. 


10016. And keeping their eye upon them until the time 
when they become of working age. ?—Yes. 


10017. Boarding-out within the union offers rather a Dangers and 
temptation, does it not, to undesirable people to keep in difficulties in 
close touch with their children ?—That is so. regard to 


: : : . boarding-out 
10018. Therefore, boarding-out without the union is eer ge 
applicable to a different class of child from the child ypion, 
which is suitable for boarding-out within the union ?7—It 


applies to the same class, and to others besides. 


10019. You would not think it advisable to board-out 
children within the unio1 whose parents or relatives 
were undesirable and lived in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, would you ?—Certainly not. 


10020. Those who are boarded out within the union 
are usually those whose relatives are desirable relatives, 
that is, those who might keep in contact with the children 
without doing them any harm ; is that not so ?7—Not in. 
all cases. 


10021. I am speaking of the ideal boarding-out within 
the union ?—Yes, it is true of the ideal. 


10022. If boarding-out within the union is carried on 
to a large extent, do you not think another difficulty 
enters in, that is, the amount that it is necessary to give 7 
In answer to a question put to you by Mr. Gardiner, you 
said you did not see why the amount should not be the 
same for boarding-out within as it is for boarding-out 
without ?—I said I did not see why the permissive maxi- 
mum might not be the same. I did not say I thought it 
was possible always within the union to give exactly the 
same sum as beyond the union. 


10023. Is there not a difficulty involved in paying an 
amount for boarding-out children within the union which 
is far in excess of that given in the way of ordinary relief ? 
Take a widow with children ; the average per head for the: 
children would be something like 1s. 6d., and possibly 
close by there would be another person who is a distant 
relative of the child who is boarded out with her and she 
is being paid 4s. or 5s. or 6s. per week. Does that not 
create a difficulty in the minds of the people who do not 
see these niceties of distinction between what is boarded- 
out and what is out-door relief ?—Yes, it does. 


10024. It creates a very great difficulty, does it not ?— 
It does, and I think that is one of the objections to board- 
ing-out within the unions. 


10025. Therefore, boarding-out within the union is 
not to be encouraged from that point of view 7?—No, I 
think not. 

10026. Another class of child is the child thatis deserted ; Effect. of 
has the boarding-out in your experience, or the better eps eee 
treatment of children in various ways, had a tendency ~aseah a ve 
to increase the number of children who are deserted ?— children on 
Not that I know of. desertion. 
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10027. Have you any particulars of the number of 
deserted children who are boarded out ?—No, but roughly 
speaking I should say about one-third. It does not very 
much affect them, because they are beyond the union, and 
their deserting parents and acquaintances within their 
own unions do not know anything about them. 

10028. Have you any comparative figures, say of 
twenty years ago and the present time, as to the number 
of deserted children who are boarded out ?—I have no 
comparative figures. 

10029. Do you think that boarding-out within the 
union, where people can keep in touch with the children, 
has a tendency to encourage desertion ?—No, I do 
not think that boarding-out has ever had as far as I know 
a tendency to encourage desertion for the sake of having 
the children well looked after. I think sending the 
children away by boarding them out beyond the union 
checks desertion, just as emigration does, because then 
they cannot get at them when they want them; but I 
do not think that boarding them out within the union 
makes much difference. 

10030. Boarding-out within the union does not check 
desertion, does it ?—It does not check it, but I do not 
think it encourages them any more than having the 
children in the schools, because they feel they can get 
hold of the children when they are in the schools. 


10031. Dealing with all children within the union 
either by means of cottage homes or by means of schools 
has the effect of encouraging people to desert their children, 
because they know where they can find them when they 
want them ?—I am not speaking officially here, because 
neither schools nor cottage homes nor any institutions 
come under my inspection. Before my appointment, 
when I used to visit the Nottingham Poor Law School, 
e:lled the Training Institute, at Radford, I was told at 
that time that the school had a great tendency to en- 
courage desertion, because the people knew that their 
children would be looked after there till they should want 
them and that they could get at them again. Ihave never 
heard of that in reference to boarding-out. That is the 
only school I have had to do with personally, and [ have 
heard nothing about this matter since I ceased to visit 
it twenty-one years ago. 


10032. I think you said in answer to a question by 
Mr. Loch that a re-action against boarding-out had 
taken place, and that it was caused on the one hand by its 
advocates saying that the foster-parents take the children 
for love, and on the other hand by those who condemn it 
saying that they took them only for gain ?—Yes; there 
is more or less a re-action. 

10033. Does not most of your memorandum go to show 
that you think that the children are all taken for gain ?— 
Most of them are, but I do not think that is any reason 
against the system. People are so unjust on either the 
one side or the other ; they claim for it what the system 
cannot give, and they condemn it for reasons which are 
not just or valid. 


10034. Then you think very little affection enters into 
it at all ?—In the first instance very little affection enters 
into it at all, but a good deal grows up later. 

10035. The homes where there is a desire for a child 
for other than pecuniary interests are very few, I suppose ? 
—I do not say they are extremely few, but they are a 
minority. 

10036. And so far in a minority that you could not hope 
to get a sufficient number of homes to meet requirements 
for boarding-out without increasing the price 7—That is 
So. 

10037. That is the reason the increase has taken place, 
is it not ?—I should say so. 

10038. If 5s. is considered to be the maximum amount, 
do you think it advisable that there should be a lesser 
amount paid in the same district—in point of fact, should 
any boarding-out committee take 5s. in some cases and 4s. 
in others ?—It depends, I think, on the circumstances 
and on the age of the child. Ido not think that a child 
of two or three ought to be paid for at the full rate unless 
exceptionally delicate or troublesome. If you will read 

the circulars issued with the Order, you will see that the 
Local Government Board has pointed out that a child 
of three or four does not cost as much as a child of nine 
or ten. But when the child comes to be about nine or 
ten, the foster-parents often complain that it eats as 
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much as a man or a woman, and that it costs a great deal. 
Then I think they might have rather more given to them ; 
but if you have given them the 5s. when the child is quite 
young, you have played away your trump card, and you 
cannot give any more when it has grown bigger. 


10039. You suggested another reason just now, and 
that was that in some homes the standard of comfort was 
higher, and they naturally would not take the child at the 
same price as another home would where the standard of 
living might be lower ?—That is so. 


10040. That means that you would have two standards 
as it were in the same district ?—No, I would not give 
a different rate in the same district. But I would give 
more to the people who had the bigger child that ate more. 
I would not give more to one house because they were 
better off and refuse it to the poorer one—no. 


10041. That would apply to anywhere, then ?—Any- 
where in the same district. In the earlier years some 
boards of guardians used only to pay 3s. a week and 
others used to pay 4s., and as different unions boarded 
out under the same committee and in the same place 
that gave rise to endless discontent. I only mean that 
some districts are more expensive than others ; Esher, for 
instance, is a more expensive district than Dorsetshire is, 
and people will take them in Dorsetshire for what they 
will not take them for in Esher. But I should not in the 
same place give one parent more than another for a child 
of the same age, or it would cause endless jealousies. 


10042. When homes are offered by a boarding-out 
committee to a board of guardians, do you think it ad- 
visable for them to send the children without having 
first ascertained the character of the district or the class 
of homes that the boarding-out committee offer ?—No. 


10043. Do you think that it should remain entirely in 
the hands of the inspector who recommended the forma- 
tion of the committee ?—I think at Bradford you write 
beforehand and inquire about the home. 


10044. We visit every home that is offered to us before 
we send a child ?—Many boards of guardians have forms 
with a list of questions which they require to be filled up 
and answered. They do not think it necessary to visit, 
because even by visiting they would not find out so much 
as by the answers to this form of questions. 


10045. Why not ?—Because they then get it down in 
black and white. 


10046. They can get it down in black and white on the 
spot, and see it for themselves, can they not ?—I do not 
think they always find out everything when they go to the 
place. 

10047. There is no reason why they should not, is 
there ?—Yes; I think a man cannot find out, because 
he cannot inspect the house. 


10048. It need not necessarily be a man, it may be 
a lady guardian ?—If a lady guardian goes, I think that 
might be a very good thing. 


10049. That would satisfy you ?—It might satisfy me 
about the choice of the home in the first instance, but not 
about the inspection subsequently. 

10050. It is the choice of the home I am referring to 
entirely ?—For the choice of the home I think it might 
be a very good thing that a lady should go in the first 
instance ; but not afterwards, I think. 

10051. There is another point in deciding on a district 
where you would send children, and that is, as to the 
prospects of absorption into the ordinary population, 
particularly of the boys, as affected by the occupations of 
the district ; would a lady be the best person to decide 
upon that ?—Yes, I think so; she knows about that as 
well as a man. 

10052. Do you advocate generally the inspection of 
all Poor Law children—whether they be in cottage homes 
or boarded out within or without the union, or in certi- 
fied institutions—by the same inspectors of the Local 
Government Board ?—By the same inspectors? No. 

10053. By the same system of inspection as yours ?— 
I think the general inspectors do so inspect them. 

10054. I am thinking of the inspectors of boarded-out 
children. Do you think it would be advisable to put all 
those children who are in certified homes and in cottage 
homes, boarded out within and without the union, under 
your inspection ?—No. 
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10055. Why ?—In the first place, I should have rather 
too much to do. 

10056. I do not mean you, personally, but lady in- 
spectors for the purpose, instead of its being a duty of 
the general inspectors ?7—No; I think the general in- 
spectors can do it very well, because they inspect the 
institution more than the individual child and you can 
sample the institution. In London, as a matter of fact, 
they are inspected by a lady. 

10057. The children want inspecting in the certified 
homes, do they not, just as well as those who are boarded 
out ?—Yes. 

10058. And a man cannot do that, you say ?—Not in 
the case of girls boarded out. 

10059. Would you put the girls’ homes under this 
inspection ?—I do not think it comes within my de- 
partment to say. 

10060. I was really on the question more of the general 
principle whether, it being necessary’ to inspect these 
children that are boarded out without the union at the 
present time in the way in which they are inspected, it 
is not equally necessary to inspect those in the certified 
homes and those that are boarded-out within the union ’ 
—I think it is necessary to inspect those who are boarded- 
out within the union. With regard to the certified homes, 
they really do not come within my province. At the 
same time, you must consider that what you have to 
look at in inspecting an institution is the way it is managed. 
An institution is more under control than the boarding- 
out homes are. It is under management, and you can 
inspect the management; whereas every child is in a 
different home when it is boarded-out. They are all 
different homes, and you cannot sample them, and you 
cannot judge one by the other, although you can sample 
an institution. 

10061. You cannot sample the children in an institu- 
tion surely ?—You can, by seeing that a certain number 
of the children are healthy; you can go in and see 
their food, you can see that they go to school regularly, 
and you can notice them, and look at their clothes, and 
see that they are kept clean. 

10062. In a certified home, as in a cottage home, some 


_ of the children might be almost unmanageable, or they 


spection of 
or Law 
ildren in 
stitutions. 


might be tiresome children; those are the ones that 
would get the ill-treatment if there is any, are they not ? 
—Yes. 

10063. How can you discover them, unless you ex- 
amine every child ?—I do not think that you can; but 
then you could not have dual inspection, and so you must 
either have the general inspector or else you must have 
a lady as assistant to the general inspector to inspect 
the children’s homes. You cannot have the two in- 
spectors; it would be conflicting. 

10064. I do not mind whom it is done by; I only want 
to get your opinion as to whether it is necessary that all 
these children who are in institutions—there are 7,700 
of them, we are told, almost as many as the total number 
boarded out within and without the unions—should be 
individually inspected, as the boarded-out children are ? 
It might be better, but it isnotso necessary. The children 
in the institutions are in different circumstances. The 
matrons and other officers of the institutions are paid 
regular salaries, and they cannot make a profit out of 
the children; that is one reason why they are safer, 
because there is not the temptation to make a profit out 
of the children. 

10065. I want now to ask your opinion, which you may 
prefer not to give me, with regard to the establishment 
of cottage homes without the union, for the purpose of 
taking the place of boarding-out where it is impossible 
to get suitable homes ?—Those do not come under my 
inspection. 

10066. Possibly they might at some time ?—When 
the time comes it will be soon enough to ask me, I think. 


10067. You are not prepared to express an opinon on 
that ?—No, I do not wish to express an opinon on any- 
thing which does not come within my province or touch 
my province ; and that really does not. 

10068. It does not come within anyone's province 
just now. Why should not there be a scattered home 
in Westmorland, for instance, belonging to either one 
board of guardians or another in thé South of England ?— 
Of course it would be beyond their reach to inspect it. 

10069. Then the inspection should come under some 
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department ?—No; I should say it would be too far Miss M. H. 
off. Mason. 

10070. (Mr. Lansbury.) How many ladies form a 5.4 149 
committee, as a rule ?—There must be three people on ab cl 
a committee, and many committees have more. There Number of 
must be at least one lady on it. mem bers of a 

10071. How many of these people really take an boarding-out 
interest in the work and do the inspecting ?—All but a Committee 
very few. They used not, you must remember; there ti their 
used to be great abuses, but those abuses are done away "ges 
with, and they all now at the present moment, with a 
very few exceptions, take a great deal of interest in the 
work. 

10072. So that the old days when really the secretary 
did all the work have passed away ?—Almost entirely. 

10073. And these ladies do really give up their time 
and look after the children thoroughly ?—They do 
indeed. 

10074. That has grown up lately, has it not ?—No ; 

I think they differed in the past, but of course they are 
more looked after lately. 

10075. You mean a good many of them differed, 
did they not ?—Yes; and they differ still. There were 
some very bad ones. 

10076. Is it true that these committees are very often Paupers or 
formed by people who find homes where the persons quasi-paupers 
occupying them are people in the receipt of out-door as _ foster- 
relief, or who are likely to want out-door relief, and who parents to 
get children sent to them instead of out-door relief, and boarded-out 
so the rate of pauperism for the particular village comes children. 
down ?—That is not the fact to any appreciable extent. 

There is such a case here and there, but they are very 
few. 

10077. Will it be true to say that a large number of 4.5 of 
the people who take boarded-out children are over fifty foster-parentl 
years of age ?—I think they are quite young over fifty 
years of age. That is not at all too old to look after a 
child. 

10078. I am not thinking about that for the moment ; 

how many of them would there be between fifty and sixty ? 
—I could not tell you. Some of those are the best homes, 
because they are people whose own children have grown 
up and gone. The middle-aged people who act as grand- 
parents to them are amongst the very best homes ; the 
young people with babies are not the best. 

10079. I rather want to find out the average of people 

who take charge of children under the boarding-out 
system ?—I could not tell you the average at the moment. 
They are of all ages. I do not like them to be too old 
to be able to look after the children, nor so old that they 
will become too old by the time the child grows up and 
goes out into the world. 

10080. Is it not true that a large number of them Motive of 
would have to get relief if they were not taking those foster-parents 
children ?—No, it is not true of a large number of them ; in taking 
a small proportion would, but it would be quite a small boarded-out 
proportion. children. 

10081. Are there any children now boarded out at 
Aspley Guise ?—None. That came to an end. 

10082. Most of those were ladies of a very uncertain 
age, I think ?—You must not judge the whole boarding- 
out system, because that may not have been satisfactory. 


10083. The rate of pay may now be 5s., may it not ?— 
Yes, it may be. 

10084. In the home where the head of the family 
is only earning 15s. a week, if they take four children at 
the maximum they will really get more for those four 
children than the income of the breadwinner:?—Yes. 

10085. That would be a considerable advantage to the 
breadwinner and his wife who happened to be the lucky 
pair ?—Yes, but there are very few homes where there 
are four boarded out. 

10086. Still, there are some, are there not ?—I should 
say that in my present district there are certainly not 
twelve—I should not think there are six. 

10087. How many are there altogether ?—I cannot 
tell you, but I will ask the other inspectors, if you like. TI 
should not think there are many. It is very difficult 
to find a home which has the space for four children. 

10088. When they have four children in one of these 
cottages, how do they sleep them ?—It depends upon 
the cottage, and as I say every cottage is different. 1 
have one case where there are five brothers and sisters 
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boarded out with an unmarried woman who has got 
very comfortable means of her own. She has got money. 
That is the only case I know. 

10089. It is a very comfortable piece of business for 
her, is it not ?—Yes, and it is very comfortable for them 
too. They are thoroughly well cared for. They have 
in that house three bedrooms, besides a spare room ; 
the boys sleep in one room in two beds, and the girls sleep 
in another room in a very good bed. 

10090. Then where there are only two children it is also 
rather good business for the man and his wife ?—I am 
glad that you see that it does pay them, anyhow ; I think 
it pays them. 

10091. Personally I have no feeling about whether it 
pays them or not; I am quite certain that they will see 
that it does. I am like you, I am not under any delusions 
about it ; I think people take them because they want to 
make something, however small it is ?—Most of them take 
them for that in the first instance, undoubtedly. 

10092. How many children really are assimilated into 
the population ?—I do not quite know what you mean. 

10093. How many of them when they get 15 or 16 
get work in the neighbourhood and become part and 
parcel of that community ?—They nearly all do; I have 
given you the proportion in the statement which I have 
drawn up for the Appendix. You may take it for granted 
that all those that have not returned to the union are 
assimilated in that way, and have had employment found 
for them on the spot. 

10094. Is there any evidence that they have become 
part of the population there ?—I find them there myself, 
very often, living-there. 

10095. It is a considerable number of children, is it not ? 
—Yes.. They are all in- employment. in the. neigh- 
bourhood, or if not, that is because everybody shifts and 
moves nowadays and people do not stop in the same 
place. You may take it that all these who have 
not returned to the union are doing well, and that em- 
ployment has been found for them by the local people. 

10096. If the same kind of evidence is forthcoming 
about the barrack schools, and the ordinary institutional 
schools, can we say exactly the same for them? I mean, 
if we get a return as to how many children have come back 
to the workhouse, and if we say that those who have not 
come back are doing well, then we can say, can we not, 
that the overwhelming majority are doing well ?—I think 
you can, in default of evidence to the contrary, and that is 
all one can say, that one does not know anything to the 
contrary. But with regard to the boarded-out children, 
as I tell you, I see a great many of them personally, and 
I know that. they are doing well. 

10097. As for the girls, in the main they go to domestic 
service, do they not ?—Yes. 

10098. What do the boys do, generally ?—They do all 
sorts of things. In agricultural neighbourhoods they go 
on to the land; a great many of them come up to the 
““Exmouth”’ training ship, some are apprenticed as 


carpenters, some as plumbers, and some go into shops. 


Func ons of 


M.A.B.Y.S. 


10099. Have you any idea what percentage of boys go 
to the ‘‘ Exmouth’? and what percentage go into the 
Army ?—I have given you in a table all the boys that 
have gone to the ‘‘ Exmouth”’; I cannot tell you what 
boys have gone into the Army. 

10100. Exactly the same thing happens to the girls as 
happens to them in an institution, that is, they go to 
domestic service ?—Yes. 

10101. In the case of children in the country, they are 
lookel after by the Girls’ Friendly Society, and the girls 
belonging to the London Guardians come under the 
M.A.B.Y.S., do they not ?—The Girls Friendly Society look 
after some of the girls who have been boarded out in the 
country; but have no organised system for the purpose 

10102. So that in the case of a Metropolitan child who 
has once got into service, even if she falls out of her first 
place, the M.A.B.Y.S. looks after her and will take care of 
her and see to her ?—Yes. 

10103. So she is no more trouble to the local committee, 
is she ?—Yes. ‘The committee usually keep up with her. 
And the boarded-out children do not come under the 
M.A.B.Y.S. unless they come up to London ; the boarded- 
out girls have places found for them in the country. 

10104. Is this not true, that most of the Metropolitan 
Boards hand the whole of the placing gf their girls over to 
the M.A.B.Y.S. ?—I believe so. ‘ 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


10105. Both the boarded-out children and the children 
in institutions ?—Not the boarded-out children. 

10106. We did it at Poplar, and I thought probably it 
was a general thing ?—No, it is not. With regard to the 
boys who have gone to the ‘“‘ Exmouth ”’ or to the training 
home, there appear to have been eighty-two according to 
my list here ; but it is not yet complete. 


10107. Have you found that there is a difficulty in Difficulties 
placing boys ?—There is more difficulty in some districts of finding 


than in others. There is more difficulty in placing boys 
than in placing girls. 

10108. Poplar has given up boarding out; they must 
have had rather rough kinds of centres, because they 
found a difficulty in placing out boys over and over again ? 
—Some of them do find a difficulty in placing out the boys ; 
others again are glad to have them. 


employme 
for boys. 


10109. Is not one of the reasons why certain unions Boarded-o 


have given the system up this—that they have found that children 


instead of the children getting absorbed in the ordinary the stigms 
population, and therefore being benefited by the people Pauperism 


not knowing they were paupers and all the rest of it, that 
really does not work out under boarding out ?—That may 
have contributed, but I think that no union has given it up 
for that reason alone. It may have been one of the con- 


tributory reasons why they have, but I have not had it 


given to me as the sole reason by any board. 

10110. Of course a child does not become less a pauper 
in the eyes of the people through being boarded-out, 
does it ?—I never hear the word “pauper” in the 
country, and I doubt whether they would know what 
you meant if they heard it. I do not believe they think 
about it. 

10111. That is true, but you do think that they think 
about it when they see a child come out of.an institu- 
tion ?—No. ; 

10112. Do you think there is any difference?—Not much. 

10113. One of the reasons for boarding-out children 
is that it does remove all the stigma of pauperism’; but 
is it not true thet in’ the villageswhere these children’ 
are, they are known as “‘ Poplar. children ”’-or “ Bradford. 
children,” or whatever district) they come from ?— 
They are: known generally as.‘‘ orphans,” and: I do not 
think that‘ people know or care what district they come, 
from. ‘They call them sometimes. “‘ London. children:’? 
and sometimes “orphans,” and they seldom know the 
particular union from which they come. 

10114. Would you say that that was true of Aspley 
Guise ?—I dare say they did. know there, but then you. 
must remember that at. Aspley Guise there were a great; 


number of children—at least forty. When you import. 


as many as forty children, that is a very patent fact. 
10115. Well, take Corsham ?—At Corsham they had 

also about forty. You are speaking of places where many 

are sent, but in many places they have half a dozen 


. 


children, sometimes: even only three or four, and then 


nobody takes any notice of them. 

10116. If you do not have them in big groups, yow 
will only be able to deal with very few, will you not 7— 
The majority are not in large groups. I think it is a 
mistake to send as many as forty to one place. 7 

10117. That, too, is an improvement of late, is it not ? 
—The reason is that we are rather more careful* not to 
let a committee enter into an agreement with too many 
boards of guardians; and generally also that the guar- 
dians, before they send out a large number of children, 
privately consult the inspector as to how many children 
are there already, and whether they should send others. 


iN 


10118. It is only the best children really that are Type of cli 


boarded out, is it not ?—Yes. 


** suitable for 


10119. There are so many things that bar a child that boarding-ou 


the really troublesome child has to stay at the school, 
has it not ?—That is quite true. 

10120. Is it not also true that the child who ought to 
be boarded-out is the troublesome child who needs atten- 
tion and care ?—1 do not think that follows. The kind 
of attention and care which they get as boarded-out 
children is not the kind which suits the troublesome child. 
Yhe troublesome child wants more discipline than is 
given by foster parents. They lose patience with it. 

10121. Does it need personal attention to find out just 
the kind of treatment it ought to receive ?—Yes, but. 
the kind of personal attention which they would get in 
an ordinary cottage is not the kind to suit it. i} 

10122. Still, the village child whose parents are alive, 
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and wh» does not become chargeable, has to get that 
sort of treatment, has it not ?—Yes, but then we are 
not concerned with those. Many of them would be very 
much better off if we could alter their parents. 

10123. Is another reason for boarding-out that you 
get personal attention for the child ?—Yes, that is true; 
only the kind of personal attention is one which will suit 
one disposition or class of child but not another. 

10124. Still, if that also breaks down, is that not another 
reason why the guardians will not bother about it; if 
they are only to send their best children, and if it is 
unsuitable for children who need special care and atten- 

_ tion, why should they bother about boarding-out ?— 
| That is one reason why they do not board out—because 
| they do not want to send away their best children and 
| keep the worst. 


} 

loption of 10125. Why should they? There does not seem 
arded-out any reason for it, to me, at any rate. Could you tell us 
— by how many children have been adopted by the foster- 
ter- 


parents ?—I do not approve of adoption, and I always do 
everything I can to check it. 
| many. 
10126. Not a large number ?—No, not a large number. 
10127. Is it not an unusual thing for a foster-parent 
to take a child, and say I will take over the whole res- 
.. ponsibility of it ?—Some of them would like to do it 
when the child gets to a wage-earning age. . 
10128. I mean before the child becomes of a wage- 
Bu earning age ?—Not very many then, but some do. 
10129. It is only a very few, is it not ?—A very few. 
10130. Is it not true that what you said just now 
operates pretty well all round, namely, that as a child 
gets older, the foster-parents, especially when they are 
poor, get a bit sick of it, and find out a good many faults 
with it, which necessitates its removal very often ?— 
Some do, but not very many. 
10131. That must be an improvement too, or else 


rents. I could not tell you how 


ler 


wrded-out’ Poplar was very unfortunate in the three or four districts 
Idren © in which they boarded children out ?—That is just what 


urned by you were. And several other unions have been unfortun- 

ter-parents ate in their particular district, and therefore they have 

guardians. eondemned the whole system—which is a great pity. 

10132. We found as the child got to ten or eleven years 
of age it developed no end of faults, and it got really 
vicious and bad, and we had to shift it ?—But then, as I 
say, you should not judge the whole boarding-out system 
by one committee. 

10133. I think it was four committees we judged it by, 

he but I am not sure ?—If you had found four others, perhaps 
ro you would have found four good ones. 
Eerence of °10134:|‘That may be so; but the point is, why bother 
wding-out if they only want our most excellent children? As to the 
a form of standard of living of these children, they get a doctor found 
ef. them and they get a dentist; does it not place them 
rather in a superior position to all the other children in 
the village to have a dentist looking after their teeth, and 
all the rest of it ?—It would be a very good thing if all 
the other children could have it too. 

10135. I think so too; but are they not being placed 
in a more eligible position than the children of the inde- 
pendent labourer ?—I do not see that that matters. 
I think all your children, wherever you bring them up, 
whether they are in the schools or boarded-out, or wherever 
they are, are in a more eligible position, and I do not see 
that that is an argument against boarding-out any more 
than against any other system. 

10136. I do not either. About boarding-out within 
__ the union—I do not know whether I ought to ask you 
rding-out this—if it is good to board children out within the union, 
ohildren ._, Where the mother is living and she is a decent woman, why 
| ache should not the children be boarded out with her ?—They 
eweren are, under the name of out-relief. 

- 910137. I am afraid not in such an eligible manner as 
when she happens to be dead and they go with another 
woman; then there is 4s. a week paid for them; but 
_ there are very few boards of guardians who would give 4s. 
+ @ week to the mother for one child, Would you see any 
“© * objection to giving her 4s. ?—I do not think she should 
~~ have as much as that. 
10138. Why should another woman ?—I. think she 
should have a better allowance than she very often does 
shave. 

10139. If you want to keep up home life—because there 

is no other reason at all for boarding-out; that is the 
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bottom reason, that you want to maintain home life Miss M. H. 


for the child and to give it the supposed advantages of 


Mason. 


home life—surely the proper person is the mother, and 23 April 1906. 


why should she be expected to be able to do with less 
money than another one ?—Because natural affection 
and natural duty oblige her to look after her own children ; 
but nobody is obliged to take other people’s children 
and look after them, and you must offer them some 
payment and remuneration for it. 

10140. Take a mother with a young baby ?—It is not 
what the child costs, but what the people will take it for, 
you see, 

10141. That is another thing; for the moment we are 
taking that 4s. a week is a proper sum to pay to a woman 
to keep a child within the union. In the case of a mother 
who is a widow, and who has one or two young children 
under three years of age, and two or three over that 
age, what reason is there fo: not paying her the 
same amount ?—In the first place, I think that out-relief 
should be discouraged as much as possible. I am not in 
favour of out-relief at all, where it can be helped. The 
reason why you should not give a mother so much as 
you would give to a woman who is no relation, is that 
the money is not given for the food of the child only, but 
for the trouble as well; and you do not. pay a mother for 
taking trouble for her own child, whereas if you give it to 
some other woman you must pay her, or she will not take 
it; you must give her something for her trouble. 

10142. I understand you do give it to the relatives 
when you board-out within the union ?—That is a very 
different thing; but I have said that I think that form 
of out-relief with relatives is a very bad thing. 

10143. Do you not think that you keep the family life 
better that way ?—Perhaps in a particular case you may, 
but you encourage other people to ask for relief. I think 
out-relief is most short-sighted. It may be cheaper in the 
individual case ; but it entails a much larger expenditure 
in others. That is the chief reason why pauperism has 
increased, and the rates have risen as they have. 

10144. What is the difference in principle between it and 
taking a person’s children from her and boarding them out, 
and relieving her altogether of the whole responsibility 
and paying some one else to do it and leaving her free ?— 
But I would not take a woman’s child from her and board 
it out. If the woman cannot support her child and she 
does not have out-relief, I should take the children into 
the institution—that is the best plan—and bring them up 
properly there. Iwould certainly not board them out with 
somebody else, or take them from the real mother, and 
give them to someone else; there is no sense in it. 


10145. I agree with you about that, and I am glad you 
said that, because really I was going to ask you to say that 
or something else about it which isin your mind. But my 
point is just here: I understand your argument to me 
just now is that one of the reasons for the increase 
of pauperism is that we have given outdoor relief, 
etc., etc., and I put it to you that if you take the children 
of a woman and relieve her of every scrap of responsibility 
in regard to them, and put them into an institution, what 
is the difference in principle between doing that and giv- 
ing her out-relief to look after the children herself ? If 
you put them into an institution you are paying somebody 
to look after them for her ?—If you have the children in 
an institution, you have the control of the children. 

10146. I know, but what I want to get at is where the 
magic is that makes the one thing vicious, when it is not 
vicious the other way ?—You are discussing the whole 
question of out-relief, not of boarding-out. I think my- 
self that out-relief is a bad example, because it tends to 
make people not self-dependent ; they rely upon it to have 
money given to them to keep their children with them. 
If you are going to take the child from the woman, she will 
try to keep it with her ; that is the incentive to her to keep 
her child and support it if she can. If you say, if we are 
to pay for your child, we must take it from you and put it 
into an institution, she is more likely to try to support it 
herself. 

10147. My last question was a general question, to which 
you answered that to board-out a child within the union 
when its own mother is there, is foolish, I agree vou with, 
but that is what is being done now in London ?—I did not 
know it was being done. 

10148. It is not actually: boarding-out, but we have 
homes set up where we are supposed to be keeping up the 
home life, and the mother of the children may be living next 
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door to them. But then the other question I want to get 
at is, what is the difference in principle between giving 
the mother the relief in the workhouse or in the school 
and giving it in money ? I may be very dense, but I do 
not see the difference. You are relieving her anyhow ; 
that is my contention against you. I know it has not any- 
thing to do with boarding-out, but it all came up because of 
this boarding-out within the union. About desertion, is 
it true that the bulk of the children are deserted children ? 
—Not the bulk. I donot ask whether they are orphans or 
deserted when I visit them ; but as far as I hear, I should 
say that one-half or one-third were deserted. 

14149. I should not have thought that held, because 
I should say that the number of deserted children in a 
union like Poplar was very tiny ?—I have no statistics 
and I have no means of speaking accurately, and so I may 
be wrong, but as I go about I hear they have been deserted. 

10150. I do not want to pin you to figures, of course ; 
the point about is that if you remove them right away 
their relatives cannot get at them ?—That is so. 

10151. Then, again, it is not true that Poplar had a very 
bad experience in that way ?—We found that undesirable 
relations got at them just as easily away, especially when 
the children got old enough to work ?—That was your fault 
or your clerks’ fault, for letting them have the addresses. 

10152. They never let them have the addresses, I may 
say ?—Some people do let them have the addresses. 

10153. You can only refuse the address of a child if 
you have taken it under control, and I am not speaking 
at all of children who are under control. I am speaking 
of children against whose relatives there was not anything 
to justify you in not allowing them to know where the 
children lived ?—I think that you would be justified if 
these relations who applied to you were not maintaining 
the children and were not responsible for them. 

10154. If there is no other reason then poverty?—If there 
is no other reason than that you do not think it desirable. 

10155. After all, a person may not be undesirable, even 
though he may be very poor ?—That is so. 

10156. I am dealing here with what with all due respect 
to you is not true—with the statement in the table on 
page 10 that Poplar ceased to board-out, because of the 
experiences of Mr. Crooks, and because of the dispute with 
the school authorities who refused to admit boarded-out 
children free ?—I am quite willing to correct that, and I 
intended to do so, in fact.* You will see I have headed it 
‘* Reasons as far as I am able to give them.’’ Ihave not 
written to inquire, and not all the unions have given 
me their reasons definitely. They are as far as I know 
them, and as far as I can give them; but there may be 
many other reasons besides what I put down. 

10157. In defence of mere man and the schoolmaster, 
surely the appearance of a child, without stripping it, has 
some relation to how it is being cared for oz not cared for ? 
No, I am afraid not. 

10158. I have ten children, and I should always judge 
by the look of a child’s face what was happening to it ?— 
You know your ten children. 

10159. And I know a lot of others ?—But when you 
have got to visit other people’s children you could not at all 
find out in that way, certainly ; besides which none of 
your ten children require that inspection if they are all 
right. You cannot possibly judge by your ten com- 
fortably cared-for and well brought-up children. 

10160. I am one of the people who did not go in a van, 
but who as a guardian visited these places, and I sorted 
out straight off the children at Aspley Guise who ought to 
come away ?—But then you know you are unusually clever, 
and I should not find another like you. 

10161. The chances are that you have not bothered to 
try. Surely it is rather a sweeping sort of thing to say 
that the schoolmaster cannot judge of what is happening ? 
—I just happen to have in my book here, which I brought 
for another reason, the marks of the size of the bruises on 
one of the very cleanest and tidiest girls I ever saw. I 
brought in the schoolmistress, who had not the slightest 
notion of it, in order to corroborate the bruises and to 
write her report on them. You shall see the size of the 
bruises on that well-dressed, well cared for and clean 
child who was supposed to be all right. 

10162. Did the child look happy ?—Yes, quite happy ; 
she was used to it. 

10163. Perhaps she deserved what she got ?—Whether 
she did or not, your question is, Had she been whacked ?— 
and you said you could find it out by her face. 





* Subsequently partially amended. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


10164. No, my question is whether the child was un- 
happy ?—I used to be whacked but I never was unhappy ? 
I do not think you were whacked to this extent that I am 
going to show you. 

10165. I don’t know about that. I put this to you, 
that there is a value in the reports of the schoolmaster 
on the appearance—not the dress, but the appearance— 
of the child, the look on its face, and the general demea- 
nour of the child? When a child is cowed and bullied, 
it shows it in its face, does it not ?—Some children cannot 
be any more cowed or bullied than you were. 


10166. That shows it does not hurt them, then ?—It 
hardens them; that is even worse. In the case of some, 
if it does not cow them, it hardens them. Those are the 
marks on the child that the schoolmistress saw; I think 
those marks are too big—it was done with too big an in- 
strument (producing notebook.) 

10167. Is it not true that the schoolmasters in their 
reports very often have called attention to the children 
not being physically fit, and looking very miserable and 
tired, and as if they were not properly treated ?—I 
entirely agree with you that the schoolmasters’ reports 
are most valuable, but they are not all-sufficient. That 
is all that I would say. 

10168. There we all agree; nothing is all-sufficient 
no inspection can be all-sufficient ?—You want the 
inspection of ladies as the foundation, and that of the 
schoolmaster in addition. 


10169. Would you object to lady guardians having Objectic 


power to visit these children ?—Yes. visitatic 
: : : boarded 
10170. If they did not go in a van ?—Yes. childves 


10171. If they went one at a time ?—Yes. The ex- by lad; 
pense would be too great, for one thing. You see, many guardia: 
of the committees receive children from several unions— 
one I have given you in my Memorandum, the Thorndon 
Hall committee, had children from nine unions. If 
nine boards of guardians are free to send an inspector down 
to that committee, the people will be worried out of their 
wits, and will give up the system. Moreover, even lady 
guardians, admirable as they are—I think lady guardians 
are the cream of the earth—are not expert inspectors, 
and very often they do not in the least know how to find 
things out. They can do things that men cannot, but 
they do not always do them, because they do not always 
know how. The point of my evidence is that inspection 
is a thing which has to be learnt, which does not come by 
nature, and which requires training ; and it is not every- 
body, simply because she is a woman, who can do it. 


10172. (Mr. Booth.) With regard to the communications Commu 
that take place between children and undesirable relatives, jon 
are they initiated to some extent by the children them- chilarel 
selves, do you think? Do they seek out their uncle or | jative 
their aunt, or whoever it may be, whom it is desired 
they should not communicate with ?—Now and then 
they do, but very seldom. It is much more often the 
uncle or aunt who tries to find out where the children are, 


10173. The children would almost always know from 
what union they came, because the foster-parents know 
it, and therefore the probability is the children would 
know it too; so that if a child wished to find its relations, 
it would at least know where to go to find them ?— hy 
Very often the children are very anxious when they 
grow older to find their relations, and they often ask 
me to help them, but I cannot—I can only refer them, 
through their committees, to the clerk to the guardians. 


10174. Then it does happen sometimes that they asiop og 
seek their relatives ?—Yes, they do sometimes. But of Poor 
chiefly their brothers or sisters—not uncles or aunts. It children 
is the natural instinct of children to find someone ( 
belonging to themselves. I should like to hand in now 
for the Appendix (see Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XX. (K)) 
the Summaries of the returns from the clerks to the 
guardians given in my evidence to the Poor Law Schools’ 
Committeee, of the numbers of children who have 
returned to the union. Next, I have brought you the 
results of boarding-out, atable showing whathashappened 
to the children since. See Appendix Vol. I. (A),No.XX. (L).) Epidemi: 
The third document deals with epidemics. _ One thing P ‘aa a 
aid by the Poor Law Schools Committee and other people Wlorite 
is that the children in Poor Law schools are subject to pipiic. 
epidemics. I thought you ought to know the sanitary schools 
conditions of the country; therefore I have here tabu- 
lated the number of elementary country schools which 
have been closed for epidemics in my district, Miss Pell’s q 
and Miss Evars. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XX. (M).) 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 24th April, 1906. 


AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE, 


DowninG STREET, S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. Lord Groner Hamitton, G.C.S.L., etc., etc., ete. (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. Cuarues Boorn, F.R.S. 
Sir Samuet B. Provis, K.C.B. 

Mr. F. H. Benryam. 

Mr. FRaNcIs CHANDLER. 

Dr. A. H. Downes. 

The Rev. T. Gace GarpInEr. 

Mr. Grorcre LANSBURY. 


Dr. ANDREW FULLER, 


10175. (Chairman.) You are one of the poor law in- 
spectors for medical purposes 7—I am the inspector for 
the provinces of England and Wales. Dr. Downes is 
the senior medical inspector for poor law purposes, and 
his duties lie within the Metropolitan area. 


10176. What medical colleagues or assistants have 
you ?—None, except Dr. Downes. 


10177. According to our practice, we will take your 
written memorandum as your evidence-in-chief. (See 
Appendix Vol. I.(A), No. XXI(A-C). In that you state that 
your primary duty is to make six routine inspections 
in each of the thirteen districts. Would you define a 
little more what a “routine inspection’? means ?—An 
inspection, in the company of a general inspector, 
of poor law infirmaries, or sick wards, of nurseries and 
workhouses ; and occasionally schools, or the children 
in cottage homes. 

10178. How long does an inspection take—a day ?— 
It depends on the size of the workhouse, or the size of the 
institution. 


10179. It would mean, I suppose, six inspections of 
separate institutions ?—Yes. 


10180. You do not report on the parts of uhe work- 
houses other than the infirmaries, or those appropriated 
to younger children unless there is something special ?— 
Not unless the general inspector requests me to do so. 


10181. So that the special province, if I may say so, 
of the two officials is naturally defined. The inspector 
takes the workhouse other than the infirmary and the 
nursery ?—The general inspector as a rule takes the 
whole. It is only when I am associated with him that I 
take the inspection of the infirmaries in his company. 


10182. Do inspectors: report upon infirmaries, so to 
say, off their own bat, and without the cognizance or 
assistance of medical officers 7—Yes ; every year, every 
institution. 


10183. They could, or they might, report on an in- 
firmary without referring the matter to you ?—Yes; I 
am put in the position of an assessor, so to speak. 


10184. A scientific assessor ?—Yes. 


10185. Medical officers are appointed by guardians ; 
is there anything like a special poor law medical service ? 
For instance, do men who are appointed to the poor law 
medical service as a rule remain in it ?—Those who have 
life appointments do, as a rule; but the assistant medical 
officers, or the resident medical officers, of large infirmaries 
do not, as a rule, stay longer than just a few years, some- 
times one year or two, or it may be, five or six years. 


10186. I suppose there are a large number of medical 
men appointed locally for poor law purposes who practise 
besides: ?—Yes ; it is the general case that they are in 
practice outside. 





Mr. C. S. Loon. 

Mr. J. Patren-MacDovucaLt. 
Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

The Rev. L. R. PHELPs 
Professor WILLIAM SMART. 
Mrs. BERNARD BosaNQuET. 
Miss Ocravra Hitt. 


Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 
Mr. J. JEFFREY (Assistant Secretary). 


called; and Examined. 


10187. Assuming a man was to devote all his time and [Dr. Andrew 
his attention to medical poor law work, is there a higher Fuller. 
sphere of promotion open to him ?—No. 
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10188. Have you ever thought whether any special 
service of the kind would be advisable ?—I cannot quite 
see how it would work practically, because the appoint- 
ment depends upon the local guardians in almost every 
case. 


10189. I suppose there are so many nominating authori- 
ties who would probably have different ideas ?—Just so. 


10190. As a matter of practice, assuming that a medical 
officer in a comparatively small infirmary does his work 
well, is he likely to be appointed by another board of 
guardians to a larger infirmary ?—If he should apply 
for the position, other things being equal, the guardians 
might appoint him in preference to anyone else who 
applied. 


10191. The Local Government Board do not recommend, 
do they ?—Never. 


10192. They leave it entirely to the local authorities ? 
— Yes. 


10193. All they can control, or have a voice in, is the 
remuneration ?—Practically that is what it amounts to. 


10194. Whilst we are on the subject of medical officers, Disadvan- 
you have a strong opinion as to the unwisdom or im- tages of 
propriety of medical officers having to provide their provision of 


drugs at their own expense ?—Decidedly, for workhouse cro ae 
use. Officers at 


10195. I see you here quote a sentence that dispensary their own 
medical relief is given largely, and one guardian said ©XP€™S¢ 
because it cost them nothing ?—That is the answer I 
gave to the particular guardian who made a statement 
in answer to a question of mine. 


10196. If they paid for drugs, it would cost something 
to those who gave it, though not very much ?—Yes, but 
I was speaking or thinking more particularly of the 
medical relief being included in the actual attendance 
of the medical officer who is appointed at a stated salary. 


10197. And the increased amount of medical relief 
given costs the guardians nothing ?—Comparatively 
speaking, very little in the individual case. 


10198. It merely puts additional labour on the medical 
officer ?—Yes. 


10199. I think it has been alleged by one witness 
that making medical officers provide their drugs in the 
poorer agricultural districts sometimes results in their 
ordering alcohol, instead of giving drugs to patients ?— 
I should certainly endorse that statement. 


10200. It does ?—It does, without a doubt. 
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Dr. Andrew 


10201. That is one of the direct evils of the system ?— 
Fuller. 


I think so, as applying to workhouses. Of course, as 
regards the district medical officer he has no power to 
order and to see that alcohol is given. The district 
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medical officer only has the power of recommendation. 


10202. I suppose the medical officers of all the larger 
or better organised infirmaries do not pay for their 
drugs ?—That is so. 


Effect of 10203. Is it a practice now that generally prevails 
medical in the agricultural districts ?—I think one might say 
eee not only in the agricultural districts, but other unions, 
ion on : : : 

Consumption urban unions as well. I should like to add, in respect 


of Alcohol in to the question of alcohol and workhouses, that in the 
Workhouses. best medically administered workhouses one finds very 
little alcohol given. For instance, at the Leeds Union 


Infirmary the average amount of alcohol given per . 


annum does not amount to £1 in value. 
10204. That is a large infirmary ?—It is. 


10205. Would you look at paragraphs 17, 18, and 
19 of your memorandum, which relate to the separation 
of infirmary administration from the workhouse? You 
say in paragraph 18 that many large workhouse infirmaries, 
mentioning some, though not legally, or theoretically, 
separately administered, are so practically with the 
happiest results; then you go ontosay: “Should the 
Board insist upon the General Consolidated Order. being 
carried out in such cases, which, of course, would be a 
physical impossibility, it is probable a separate order 
would be asked for, a large expenditure result, and 
possibly no improvement result in the administration.” 
What would be the result of insisting upon the General 
Consolidated Order being carried out ?—The master and 
matron would have to make a round of the whole establish- 
ment twice a day. 


Infirmaries 
under quasi- 
separate 
administra- 
tion. 


10206. Iam afraid I have not made myself very familiar 
recently with the General Consolidated Order ?—It is 
part of the regulations that they must make a round 
of the whole establishment twice a day, morning and 
evening, at certain hours. Of course, in a large establish- 
ment where there are 1,100 or 1,200 inmates, it would 
be naturally quite impossible for them to do it. 


10207. What you wish to point out is that the General 
Consolidated Order, on this particular point, is obsolete ?— 
Exactly. 


10208. Whilst we are on the subject of separation of 
infirmary administration, you would like to go further, 
and classify infirmaries, if possible ?—Yes. 


Separate 
contro! of 
Infirmaries 
under the 
Basines‘toke 


Order. 


10209. That, of course, could only be done in a very large 
union, or where a number of unions combined ?—I do not 
think so. I think that an extension of what we call the 
Basingstoke Order would meet the difficulty in certainly 
a majority of the unions. 


10210. I am afraid I did not make my question clear. I 
gathered from your evidence that you would like to divide 
up infirmaries, and have one infirmary dealing with a 
particular class of case, and other infirmaries dealing 
with other classes; am I wrong in that?—I am sorry, 
I am afraid I have not been as clear as I wanted to be in 
that way. I merely meant the separation should be as 
regards the control of the medical officer and superinten- 
dent nurse as opposed to the control of the master and 
matron, 


10211. The Basingstoke Order modified the General 
Consolidated Order, and enables that to be done ?—It 
does. 


10212. With reference to paragraph 33, does not that 
rather indicate a further division of infirmary cases ? 
—A classification by the medical officer of the local 
union ; for instance, for what we might term incurable cases, 
the same expensive accommodation and equipment is 
not necessary. 


10213. Would it be possible, say in London, to have one 
infirmary dealing with a case in Class 1, and another 
infirmary dealing with Class 2? Would that simplify it ? 
—I do not think you would want that. What I had in 
my mind was the fact that there are a great number of 
“chronics’”’ among the infirmary cases who do not 
require the skilled care and attention of a nurse by night 
and day, and those might very well be accommodated in 
what we term “infirm wards,” as distinct from hospital 


wards. ‘ f 


Classification 
of Pauper 
Patients. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


10214. It was merely a more distinct classification 
inside the infirmary itself ?—Yes. 


10215. Not the classification of infirmaries ?—No. 


10216. You have a strong opinion as to phthisis cases ? Poor Law 
You think those are not fit cases for ordinary poor law phthisical 
treatment ?—Not so much that, as that the cases in the ©#5°S : f 
first stage do not as a rule come under the poor law ese % 


medical officers. transference 


10217. They do not come before the poor law medical to Public 
officers in certain cases until the disease has developed ?— eke ti 
Until they become actually destitute. uthorities 


10218. And the patient is probably almost incurable ? 
—Yes, incurable as far as being returned to work fit as an 
able-bodied man. 


10219. It was in connection withthe outdoor relief 
more particularly that you were speaking ?—Yes, more 
particularly. 


10220. As regards these cases would you suggest that 
sanatoria should be provided ?—Not for poor law cases. 
I think that it should be a public health charge and a 
public health matter altogether, 


10221. In fact, take it quite from the poor law ?— 
Yes; I do not think that a man who suffers from phthisis 


pulmonalis ought to become practically disfranchised. 


10222. A separate provision, of course, would have to be Rate-aided 


made independent of the poor law for those cases ?—Yes. and other 


10223. Jn paragraph 85 you say : “It has been apparent ances 


that public opinion, at least in some large urban unions, hospitals ai 
has been steadily drifting in the direction of rate-aided their prope 
infirmaries taking the place of poor law infirmaries.” spheres of 
What is the distinction between a rate-aided infirmary °perations. 
and a poor law infirmary ?—An infirmary for all classes 

of cases, not necessarily the destitute cases. 


10224, In fact a hospital ?—Yes. I think that one 
of the earliest books that was published which led public 
opinion in that direction was “State-aided ni hepRie 
by Dr. Dolan of Halifax. 3 


10225. The inevitable tendency under pressure of public 
opinion is to make each finished workhouse infirmary more 
and more a competitor with the hospitals ?—I think so ; 
for instance at Sheffield and at Halifax, and other large 
union infirmaries that might be named, there are always a 
large number of cases, that are not strictly speaking poor 
law cases, under treatment ; and the reason for that istoa 
great extent that the local general hospitals have not 
sufficient accommodation to take those cases in, they 
may go for two or three days and then they are trans- 
ferred to the local union infirmary, either because they are 
incurable, or deemed to be incurable, or else they are not 
quite the class of case they would keep in a general hospital 


10226. Following out that idea, what would be the 
result; would there be a_ rate-aided hospital in 
addition to the existing hospitals? To what class of case 
would you limit the poor law infirmaries ?—Strictly 
speaking to the destitute cases; cases that really are in 
receipt of relief and have no other means of obtaining the 
medical and nursing attention that is necessary. 


10227. Most of the hospitals are free ?—I believe so, 


10228. Would not it result merely in those who could 
not get orders going to the poor law infirmaries ?—I 
should think that that is already the result in a great 
many of the larger areas. 


10229. Is it possible in any way to combine the two 
sets of institutions?—I do not know that I have 
ever thought it out to that extent, so as to form me 
any definite opinion as to what should be. I 
think in the initial stage the principle of competition 


with a voluntary hospital or a charity-aided hospital wer 
comes in, and J think that is wrong. ahi 
10230. Are there any rate-aided hospitals now ?— met ae 
What practically amount to rate-aided hospitals, but not a1 toe 
officially recognised as such. ihe 
FA ie so 


1023Y. Rate-aided in the sense that the Corporation 
vote them lump sums ?—No, rate-aided as benig sup- 
ported by the poor law. 

10232. Are there any rate-aided hospitals in England 
outside the poor law infirmaries ?—Isolation hoses 
and public health hospitals. owed Gai 
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10233. (Sir Samuel Provis.) When you say “ rate- 
aided” hospitals do you~mean hospitals to which the 
guardians subscribe ?—No. 


10234. What do you mean by a “ rate-aided ”” hospital, 
do you mean one provided by a local authority ?—Pro- 
vided by the poor law authority taking all classes of cases 
irrespective of poor law. 


10235. Are there any such hospitals ?—No, I merely 
say that that is what it appears to be coming to. 


10236. (Chairman.) In contradistinction to poor law 
infirmaries, you use the word “ rate-aided °’ infirmary 
as one that would take all classes of cases, not merely 
poor law ?—Yes. 


10237. Statistical evidence has been submitted to us 
which shows, I think, that a larger proportion of the 
population die in workhouse infirmaries now than died 
before, which looks as if there was a greater tendency 
than before for people who are seriously ill to come in 
to be nursed and possibly to die, in the infirmaries. Has 
your attention at all been called to those figures ?—Not 
particularly to those figures, but some three or four years 
ago I was struck with the increase in the number of 
deaths in different institutions that I visited from time 
to time ; so I asked one or two of my colleagues whether 
they could furnish me with any tables relating to the 
increase in the number of deaths in workhouses in con- 
tradistinction to the normal increase of deaths in the 
localities, and in the only return that I received the 
increase of deaths in the district was -4 per cent., while 
the increase of deaths in the workhouses of that district 
was 35 per cent. 


10238. We have had figures from some of the inspectors 
which confirm that. (Mr. Loch.) Will you. give the 
totals upon which that. percentage is.taken ?—I can put 
in this sheet, which. is the only sheet that I have.* 


10239. (Chairman.) ~What area was that ?—This was 
the Nottinghamshire district, and comprised: the period 
from. 1896 to 1902. 


10240. (Mr. Booth.) I am-still not quite clear about 
the meaning of paragraph 2; you say that your primary 
duty, until recently, was to make six routine inspections 
per annum in each of the thirteen districts. Does that 
mean that you make per annum six times thirteen in- 
spections ?—Yes. 

10241. Six annual inspections in each district ?—Yes. 


‘10242, Then when you say “until recently,” does 
one of these paragraphs afterwards qualify that with an 
alteration up to the present. time ?—I merely meant 
that under the late. chief general inspector that was con- 
sidered to be my duty, but since Mr. Davy’s accession to 
office my duty has been somewhat enlarged on the lines 
of Mr. Ritchie’s Minute. 

10243. It is entirely a question of enlargement. You 
still have to make six routine inspections in thirteen 
districts ?—Yes. I do not think Mr. Davy looks upon 
that quite asa primary duty. He looks upon my primary 
duty now as being at the beck and call, so to speak, 
of the general inspectors for any particular inspection 
which they may require to be made. 


10244. Even if it should. prevent your carrying out the 
six routine inspections ?—Yes. 
10245. So “ until recently ”” 

mary’? ?—Yes. 

10246. So that although that is your duty, that may 
be over-ridden by the special calls upon you to deal 
with the difficulties raised by the general inspectors ?— 
Exactly. 


applies to the word “ pri- 


+ 10247. With regard to this question of rate-aided 


institutions, hospitals of whatever kind, would it be 
correct to replace the word “ rate-aided ” by a word 
we are now all familiar with: “provided”? Tg that 


. the same idea that we have with regard to the schools ? 


Do you mean an institution paid for entirely out of the 
public purse for certain special purposes? Is that the 
meaning of the word “ rate-aided "’ as you use it ?—No ; 
that the guardians, in addition to their own union work- 
house infirmary, should also be large subscribers, if not 


' * The figures referred to by Dr. Fuller also form part of 
the statement of evidence handed in by Mr. Herbert. (Vide 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XVII. (A), paragraph 10.) 
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wholly providing, as regards the building accommodation, 
for ordinary sick cases arising in any part of the union 
among any class who could not provide the necessary 
accommodation for themselves. 


10248. In a similar way to the treatment of infectious 
cases ?—Exactly. 


10249. The suggestion is to extend that idea, and 
especially you speak of the extension for phthisis cases, 
they being so dangerous to the public health ?—Yes, 
and I had in my mind too the idea that if we conceded 
the principle that the Poor Law were to provide for the 
treatment of phthisis cases in the first stage, we were 
conceding the principle that the Poor Law should pro- 
vide for all cases of acute illness among a certain class ; 
by that I mean among the working classes, 


10250. Is there nota distinction in the object in dealing 
with infectious diseases or disorders that are likely to 
spread to others. In those cases you insist on people 
who can afford it being in isolation in’ their own homes 
or in some institution ?—Yes. 


10251. Where they are poor you insist on their coming 
into a publicly provided place where they can be not only 
treated but safely isolated ?—I do not think that is so 
altogether in the provinces. 


10252. What I mean to ask is whether you wish to go 
beyond the consideration of the public interest in the 
prevention of the spread of infectious diseases to a more 
socialistic and wider dealing with illness, irrespective of 
its effect upon the neighbours ?—That is what I think 
we are drifting towards. I do not agree with the principle 
of it. 

10253. You do not agree with the principle of it: that 
is what I want to make clear ?—No. 


10254. (Mr. Lansbury.) With regard to the inspection 
of Poor Law schools, there is always a medical officer 
attached to the Poor Law schools, is not there ?—Yes. 


10255. Should not it be his duty to see that the proper 
standard is kept up for nursing and medical attendance 
and things of that sort ?—It should be his duty, but I 
think you can understand that the discharge of such 
duties by a local medical officer sometimes is inclined 
to be apathetic. 


10256. Is not that rather because he has also-a private 
practice ?—It may be to a certain extent. I do not 
think it ought to be. I think a man who is in touch 
with the outside world ought to be very much more keen 
in the discharge of his duties in an institution such as a 
Poor Law school. 

10257. You agree that the medical ‘officer should not 
be appointed simply to do the one particular work, but 
that he should have a general practice outside ?—1 agree 
with that general principle. 

10258. That, of course, would apply to paragraph 15 
too, the indoor medical relief ?—Yes. 


10259. Do not you think it is liable to a good deal of Appointment 


abuse, to pay an outside doctor a salary to do something 
which certainly in large urban districts he never has time 
to do himself, because of the very large practice he has 
outside ?—No, I think that we ought to have our large 


Poor Law infirmaries put upon the same principle as the Workhouses.. 


general hospitals, the visiting medical men and the resi- 
dent medical men. 


10260. Your experience is that that always works out 
all right ?—I think it works better than having one man 
to devote his whole time to the duties and not to be really 
in touch with the outside professional world. In London 
it may work very well, because I believe there is an asso- 
ciation of medical superintendents, but in the provinces 
you have one man resident who is not in touch altogether 
with his medical colleagues. 


10261. I am thinking of large infirmaries just now 
with 600 or 700 inmates. Do not you think in those 
cases it ought to be the rule that the chief simply devotes 
his whole time to the business ?—No, I think it is a 
mistake ; that the man in such a position gets into a 
groove. 


10262. Of course, I am not a medical man; I was only 
going to say that, with 600 or 700 cases, it seems to me 
he could hardly get into a groove, because there are so 
many diferent cases he has to deal with; it is almost 
the same as an ordinary general hospital, from the point 
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Dr. Andrew of view of experience ?—From that point of view, but I 10280. In paragraph 25 you say the majority of medi- Insufficien 





Fuller. believe in a man keeping a liberal mind, and I am afraid cal officers, in or outdoor, are paid salaries miserably ae 
: my experience is that after a man has been resident in inadequate. Is the Stoke-on-Trent salary a miserably optic 
24 April 1906. such an institution for some years, you find that he is inadequate one ?—Do you mean the visiting medical = 





Appointment 
of visiting 
as well as 


far from having a liberal mind on all points, medical and 
general administration. 


10263. The other point is that if he has so much work 


officer’s salary ? 
10281. Hither; I do not mind which ?—No. 
10282. You think they are both paid fairly ?—I think 





resident to do outside, some part of his work must suffer. He 80, for the duties that are required of them according to 
ay ; cannot pay attention to everything ?—I do not think you the agreement. 
Ww Heh poe will find that. My experience is not so. We will take 10283. There must be other unions where they are very 

’ Crumpsall, for instance. The visiting medical officers badly paid. Is that so ?—A very great many, [ am sorry 
(c.g. Crump- there are men of the highest professional and social to say. 
sall, standing in the locality, and the work there is admirably 10284. Does not the Local Government Board fix Function: 
Hippel » done. ‘To take another instance, it is the same in the 4 maximum for outdoor ?—No, there is no Regulation Local 
23 Stoke-on. West Derby Union Mill Road Infirmary. under which the Local Government Board can fix it. coves 
Trent.) 10264. It is only because I so thoroughly agree with 10285. Is not there one in London ?—I am not con- regard ta 


your paragraph 15 that I am putting these questions. 
The medical officers do not do this sort of thing; at 


scale of 


versant with the London policy at all. : 
salaries. 





any rate, my experience of them is that they do not ?— 
My experience is that when you get a man who is resi- 
dent, who devotes his whole time, he is much more apa- 
thetic after a period of years than he would be if he were 
in touch with the outside world by visiting. 


10265. Do you think that applies to the Metropolis ? 
~-I[ know nothing about the Metropolis; I have no 
duties specially there. 


10266. The largest are in London ?—I believe so. 


10267. Take Bradford, for instance; I do not know 
what you say about that ?—I have a very high appre- 
ciation of what has been done at Bradford during the 
last ten years. Mr. Bentham knows what I thought of 
Bradford twelve years ago. 


10268. Is it the custom, outside London, to have an 
outside doctor ?—As a rule it is. 


10269. Do you think it ought to be so, with regard to 
workhouses, as apart from infirmaries—I mean work- 
houses where they have an infirm ward, an able-bodied 
ward, a children’s ward, etc., a workhouse where the 
sick as sick are not treated, where they are treated 
in a sick asylum, or other places? I think you call 
them hospitals in the North, do not you ?—Unless it is 
a very large workhouse, I should say there would not 
be enough to occupy the man’s whole time. 


10270. I am thinking of workhouses with 1,000 in- 
mates ?—Do you mean 1,000 excluding the sick ? 


10271. Yes, but including the infirm, the infirm which 
you would call chronics, people who want day and night 
attendance but not night and day nursing ?—I skould 
say you would require a resident assistant medical officer 
and a visiting medical officer in a case like that. 


For instance, at Stoke-on-Trent the visiting medical 
officer has an honorarium of £50 a year; the resident 
medical officer’s salary is £150, rising by instalments ; 
I forget now the exact amount. 


10278. I suppose you will tell me you do not know 


10286. Does not the Local Government Board draw 
up scales for other officers, relieving officers, for instance ? 
—There, again, I am out of my province ; I could not 
tell you. 

10287. As the Local Government Board has a good deal 
to do with regard to the fixing of scales of salaries, as to 
how much a board may or may not pay, do not you think 
it would be a duty of the Local Government Board to 
draw up such a scale?—I think we might have an amend- 
ment of the Poor Law, as I suggest in paragraph 87 of my 
memorandum. 

10288. Isuppose you do know that the Local Govern- 
ment Board does fix maximum salaries for certain officers ; 
I am under the impression that for dispensers in London 
they have fixed a scale; is there any reason why the 
Local Government Board should not do a similar thing 
in the country ?—The Local Government Board in the 
case of nurses asks for a statement from the guardians 
as to the maximum salaries to be given, and then they 
sanction a certain staff, and that is the only case that I 
know of where the Local Government Board have asked 
for a maximum scale of salaries to be furnished to them 
before assenting to the appointments. 

10289. Do not you think in a case like this the Local 
Government Board ought to have a scale and send it out 
to the various boards of guardians and tell them if they 
want proper medical attention they ought to pay a certain 
sum for it ?—There, of course, you hit at once at the 
question of local government and local administration ; if 
there is to be any alteration in that, of course the 
question of central authority as to the salaries to be 
given arises, and then comes the central responsibility. 

10290. But the central authority does control now ; it 
will not allow a board to pay just what it pleases in the 
matter of salaries. If a board said it would give its 


sat 10272. You think even there we want the visiting doctor £1,000 a year you would interfere ?—That is what 
officer ?—Certainly. I should call a very unreasonable suggestion. 

10273. What sort of man should this visiting doctor 10291. You could prevent them paying that; all I 
be, a local man ?—A local man, and naturally if oppor- want to ask is whether you do not think the Local Govern- 
tunity offer, a man of the best professional standing in ment Board ought to prevent boards of guardians paying 
the locality. miserable and inadequate salaries ?—I think if the Local 

10274. You are not advocating physicians coming Government Board had power to do that they would do so. 
down in the fashion that they have at the hospitals, are 10292. Have they ever issued any standard, any order 
you? It is a purely local man you have in your mind or memorandum explaining what they think would be a 
as the visiting medical officer ?—Yes. proper rate to pay for a medical officer to do certain 

10275. You think they are necessary ?—I do. duties ?—I am not ina positign to answer Haak quastion- 

10276. And a resident assistant man too ?—In a very h 1202 eae eek ey palin asi te 
large institution such as you speak of. pide bbemmetrtri eran AAU eho 

“{ CR ila Smee mattv ale ies 9 ries th or * of any kind ; it is not within my province to do so. 
: wi salary of the visiting medi- 5s : 
I cal officer ?—That would vary according to the locality. 10204. Not.on anything topoues =a 


10295. As to out-door medical officers, again, I am 
afraid I shall not be able to ask you anything very relevant, 
because I have London in my mind. I was going to ask ~ 
you whether you thought it was good to give those ap- 
pointments to very busy local practitioners ?—In London ? 





10296. Perhaps this does not apply to the country; Allegatio 
have you ever heard complaints that the out-door relief that out- 
man bundles people into the sick asylums or infirmaries abr 
because he does not want the trouble of them, and they pe he 
very often fill up the beds in the infirmaries ?—I can only jy firmari: 
speak as to the provinces, and there it is a matter of by Distri 
personal persuasion ; there is no hurrying into any work- Medical 
house infirmary or any other institution on the part of Officers. 
any medical officer ; no one has the right to compel any- 
body to go into the workhouse infirmary. 


anything about London, if I ask you what applies to 
London ?—No; but at Stoke-on-Trent that particular 
method answers very well. You go to another union, 
perhaps, of the same size as Stoke-on-Trent, and you 
find the visiting medical officer with a salary of £250, 
and the resident assistant with a salary of £200 a year, 
and that works equally well. 


10279. You will not say anything about London ?— 
am not in a position to say anything. 
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10314. I have that in my mind, too. In principle Dr. Andrew 
there is no difference, is there ?—No. We will take the Fuller. 
case of the Hatfield Union, where all railway accidents ‘ 5 : 
have to go into the workhouse infirmary. That I consider 24 April 1906. 
to be a wrong state of affairs altogether. 

10315. Those men ought not to be disfranchised any 
more than the man with phthisis. That is the point 
I want to put to you ?—]I quite agree. 

10316. (Str Samuel Provis.) They would not be dis- 
franchised, would they ?—If treated inside they would. 

10317. (Mr. Lansbury.) With regard to the cost of food Waste food 
in workhouses, do not you think there is a good deal of in Work- 
waste through serving out to everybody a certain amount. houses. 


10297. But there are various means by which you can 
compel people to do things; if the medical officer recom- 
mends to the guardians that the case is better treated 
inside, the case has to go in, has it not ?—I should not 
like to say that. The guardians as a rule make a very 
careful consideration of each case before they take any 
action as to cutting off out-relief ; and they never allow 
a medical officer to cease attending on a case because the 
case refuses to go into the workhouse infirmary. 


10298. After all, itis only a minority that would refuse 
to go in after the doctor had ordered that they should 
go in ?—Now-a-days I think that is so, but in times gone 
by a very large majority used to refuse to go in. 








wility with 


10299. We are dealing with them now, are not we, 
rather ?—I mean within the last ten years. 


10300. Have you come across the statement that out- 
side medical officers simply treat cases that do not need 
much attention outside, and that the others are sent in on 
purpose to get rid of them ?—No, I should not like to 
subscribe to that statement. 


10301. I only asked whether you had heard the same 
sort of complaint ?—No, not in the provinces. 


10302. Then you say that there is a great deal of abuse 


You are bound to put down so much bread, so much 
meat, so much potatoes, and the rest of it, whether the 
person wants it or not ?—Are you referring now to the 
workhouse infirmaries or to the workhouse dietary ? 


10318. The workhouse dietary generally, not the 
infirmaries so much ?—No, not under the present system. 

10319. You do not think there is ?—No. 

10320. I do not know what happens in the provinces, 


but do not they nearly always keep pigs ?—Not so many 
as they used to have under the old system. 


hich out- in regard to out-door relief. JI should like to know what 
or Medical you mean by that ?—In some unions an order for out-door 10321. Do they keep any now ?—They do, and masters 
ee is medical relief is given without any inquiry, simply on the have frequently said to me: “It is not so cheap naw to 
| ; application of the person, or the relieving officer, without  eeP pigs as it used to be, we have so very little waste.” I 
any due inquiry as to the condition of that person. have numbers of times inspected what is called the waste 
edical ae tub, and found very little waste. It is a matter I have 
Sef the 10303. Is not that because the relieving officer has 1, gone into very carefully, both as regards the waste, and 
Be ay.to knowledge of whether the person is very sick or not? the general workhouse diet, as well as the infirmary 
mperism. I mean, a son or a daughter goes up, or a wife goes upefor dict. 


ovision for 


a medical order for the husband; the relieving officer 
does not know whether he is dangerously ill or not, does 
he ?—Not necessarily ; but what I meant was the giving 
of an out-door medical relief order was the commencement 
of permanent out-door relief without sufficient reason. 


10304. They would not be put on permanently, would 
they, without sufficient inquiry ?—In some unions they 
are, 


10305. You think they would in some unions ?—Yes. 
10306. In the provinces is phthisis very prevalent in 


10322. Is the dietary for aged people the same outside 
London as inside London ?—It depends; the local 
authorities choose the rations altogether. 

10323. I think you call it No. 1 dietary in London for 
the aged people ?—No, No. 1 dietary is for able-bodied 
men. 

10324. Then it is No. 2 ?—There is a very large list of 
rations to choose from. 


10325. I know; but there is so much bread for almost 


thisical _ urban districts ?—Judging by the returns that have been each meal ?—You will find in almost all provincial work- 
upers. available for the last four years, it is, more or less. houses there is a regulation that either a half, two-thirds, 
p 4 or three-quarters of the bread should be served in the 
10307. In the meantime, before the public health Gectiniaen 
authorities or private charities do what you suggest, do pee q ; 
you think it is good to be treating these people in the 10326. Do not you think that is open to abuse ? No- 
ordinary sick asylums and infirmaries?—Not in the body knows really how much is used ?—There comes in 
ordinary sick wards; they ought to be treated in wards _ the personal equation of the accounting officer. 
where they are entirely separated from the ordinary sick. 10327. The master ?—Yes. 

_ 40308. In places where they have not got those wards 10328. Under the present arrangements, where you 
what are they to do ?—I often find cases treated in leave it free, it is open to the abuse of the people not 
ordinary sick wards. getting what it is said they do get, is it not ?—I must say 

10309. They have to treat them there because they that I am very agreeably surprised, taking the country as 
have not any other place ?—That is so, usually. a whole, at the ures vias complaints one does get as 
10310. In this matter of phthisis, your board has had roendaipaeprxion of foo . : : 
before it for some time now particulars in regard to the 10329. What I would like to put to you is, whether it 
ravages made by consumption, especially in London; and would not be better to serve out to the people, and let 
no steps have been taken by anyone to provide what you them get what they need, and serve it up in a more varied 
say is necessary to be provided, Do not you think it style ; instead of fixing certain things leave more to the 
would be better to let the poor law authorities do it rather discretion of the people who are preparing it and serving 
than that it should not be done at all?—Giving my it ?—No, I think it would be open to much more abuse 
personal opinion, as distinct from an official opinion, [ than the present system. 
should say yes. 10330. The present system is open to abuse, is not it ?— 
10311. Your real reason for not wanting the poor law Any system must be open to abuse, not necessarily in a 
to do it is because you do not want a man suffering from Poor Law institution. 
such a complaint to be treated as a pauper ?—Exactly. 10331. My point is, that being so, you might just as well 
10312. You think he is no more a pauper than a person face it, and use up scraps and things as you would in a 
who suffers from small-pox ?—Exactly. private house. It seems to me that there ought not to be 
‘franchise- - 10313, I want to put at toyou, and Ido not want fo meee tayet All) in..e workhouse 7——Thero. is, always an 
ee in } too hard on this. b if th irreducible minimum of waste. 
tain cases Press you too hard on this, because, perhaps, there are ; 
Medica] Other reasons to be stated: If a man breaks his leg and 10332. Do you think we have got to the irreducible 
lief, becomes chargeable, and has to go into an infirmary, minimum ?—In some, in what I call well-administered 


is there any real reason why he should be treated as a 
pauper any more than the man who gets phthisis by 
following a particular trade or calling ?—There is no 
particular reason ; but then, in certain localities there are 


houses. 


10333. As to rate-aided infirmaries, you do not agree 
with the tendency that is going on Just now ?—No. 


no general hospitals to which a case like that could be 
taken, and in very large urban unions, such as those I 
have mentioned, the general hospitals, as a rule are not 
infrequently full and cannot take the case in, 


10334. What is your particular complaint about the Expensive 
buildings ? You say that they outvie the latest in’ the Iptirmary 
equipment, especially in regard to the operating room. Is one 
it that they spend too much on the buildings ?—Not Shellie d- 
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necessarily upon the actual building, but upon the equip- 
ment. For instance, at Sheffield, I believe the equipment 
of the operating room alone cost £500. 


10335. Would that expenditure be sanctioned by your 
board ?—Sanctioned among other items, not necessarily 
sanctioned as the equipment of the operating room. 


10336. Who would advise the guardians as to what was 
necessary for the operating room ?—In that particular 
case the guardians formed a committee, and they visited 
various other Poor Law infirmaries and general hospitals 
throughout the country, and then advised their Board. 


10337. Would not they be guided by their local medical 
man ?—To a certain extent, but not entirely. 


10338. They would not themselves know much about 
the implements necessary for cutting people up, and 
the table, and all the rest of it, would they ?—In 
that particular instance they would; they had some 
members of the committee who knew what ought to be 
provided, 


10339. Who were medical men ?—One was a medical 
man, and another was the President of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society. 


10340. So that they really had good advice in what 
they were doing ?—Yes. 


10341, And they followed that advice, so as, if they 
treated people at all, to treat them in the best possible 
manner, and get them well as quickly as possible ?—I do 
not know that I should subscribe to that statement. 


10342. Why did they spend the money ?—This is 
putting it in my own words: because they wanted their 
operating room to be one of the best. 


10343. What does “one of the best” mean, except 
that it is to carry the operations through in the best 
manner possible to get your patients well quickly ?—I do 
not think it is necessary to have such a very elaborately 
fitted operating room to get your patients well quickly. I 
know other workhouse infirmaries where the percentage of 
recoveries from operations is higher than in the local 
general hospitals, and I should like to name the Mill Road 
Infirmary of Liverpool, as the first that occurs to me, 
where the percentage of recoveries is higher than ir any 
one of the Liverpool general hospitals, I believe. 


10344. Is that a well equipped operating room ?—If 
you were to ask the superintendent medical officer of that 
institution he would tell you that he was not at all satisfied 
with it, it was a very poor place. 


10345. Very likely his percentage would be higher if he 
had the means that he really wants, he ought to be the 
best judge ?—What I mean is this: that the recovery 
in great measure depends upon the personal equation as 
regards the medical officers concerned and the nursing. 


10346. You mean it depends on the doctor and the 
nurses rather than anything else ?—Rather than upon the 
equipment of the operating room. 


10347. You do not subscribe to the doctrine that 
guardians just throw this money away because they have 
someone’s else money to spend, and therefore they will 
spend it willy-nilly, somehow ?—No, not altogether, I do 
in some cases. 


10348. Do you in the case of building infirmaries and 
that sort of thing? Who puts it into the heads of Boards 
of Guardians that they want a new operating room ; do 
they think that themselves ?—As a rule I should say the 
suggestion comes from the medical officer. 


10349. That is the point I want to get at, as a rule these 
extravagant things are suggested by the gentleman whe 
is the adviser of the guardians on such matters ?—Not 
always. 


10350. In the case you have just mentioned of Liverpool 
I expect that gentleman will agitate his Board, if he is like 
most gentlemen in that position, and will keep on agitating 
individual members that it is a very miserably equipped 
place that he has to do these successful operations in, and 
he could do them much better in a nicer place, and 
eventually the guardians will bear the obliquity of having 
had it done ?—I do not think the medical superintendent 
would do that in that case. 


10351. In the last resort the medical officer does ad- 
vise as to whether he wants certain equipment or not, 


?~ 
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does he not ?—No, I should say not, there again, not 
always. I have known guardians make alterations with- 
out referring to their medical officer at all. 


10352. Have you ever known them make alterations 
when the medical officer has asked them to make them ?— 
I have known them refuse to make alterations when the 
medical officer has asked them to do so. 


10353. Have you ever known them agree to make 
alterations which medical officers have asked them to 
make ?—I think the reply to that is a very obvious one, 
that it is so in some cases. 


10354. That the guardians do carry out the wishes of 
their officers and therefore have to incur the kind of 
odium that comes here, that they only do it for the pur- 
pose of spending money ?—No, not at all. 


10355. (Mr. Nunn.) Did I understand you to say about Professioi 
the status of medical officers in the provinces, that they status of 
belong to the upper ranks of the medical profession ?— Provincia 


No, I think I said that the visiting medical officers should wn 


belong. Officers. 
10356. As a matter of fact, they do not ?—In a num- 


ber of instances they do not. 


10357. The majority do not, do you think ?—I should 
not like to say the majority. 


10358. Is it more in the rural districts than the urban 
districts in the provinces that they belong to the lower 
ranks of the profession ?—It applies more particularly 
in the rural districts. 


10359. I suppose with regard to salaries, it would be Scope of 
within the province of the medical inspector to make a Medical — 
recommendation to the Local Government Board on the Inspector 
subject ?—No, that does not come within my province foneat a 
at all. Local 

10360. He could draw attention to it in his annua] “overnme 
report ?—We are not called on to make annual reports, B0#r4. 


10361. You could make one if you liked ?—Not unless 
requested to do so. 


10362. Are you not permitted to make a report to the 
Local Government Board ?—I should not like to say I am 
not permitted, but I should like to say I am not asked 
to do so. 


10363. May I ask what the natural channel of com- 
munication between you and the Local Government 
Board is ?—In what respect ? 


10364. Any remarks that you have to make about the 
institution that you are inspecting ?—I rather hoped I 
had made that clear in my memorandum. 


10365. I thought I was clear on that point ?—I deal 
with it in paragraph 5. 

10366. Do I understand that you do not feel at liberty 
to make a report to the Local Government Board, except 
on those points ?—It would have to be in some very special 
emergency that I should depart from the routine practice. 


10367. The only opportunity the Local Government 
Board has of learning your mind on the subject of your 
work is in connection with structural and sanitary irregu- 
larities and defects ?—And as regards the personal con- 
dition of the inmates of sick wards of infirmaries and 
nurseries and schools. 


10368. There is no regular channel for any observations 
you may have to make on the general trend of medical 
relief ?—No, my report entirely depends on myself, there 
are no questions to answer at all. 


10369. What I want to know is whether you feel at 
liberty to make such a report to the Local Government 
Board outside these matters mentioned in Section 5 ?— , 
I should, if I considered any special case required it. 


10370. Would not the matter of salaries of medical 
officers be a case requiring it ?—I have no voice whatever 
in the question of salaries of medical officers. 


10371. Upon the salaries, I suppose, depends, to a cer- 
tain extent, the efficiency of the medical relief that is 
given? Surely that would come under your purview ?— 
I think I am right in saying that that does not come within 
my province. 

10372. (Mr. Booth.) Would what you said in paragraph 
7 with reference to the past five years, refer to that: 
“‘ During the past five years, however, the practice resolved 
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itself into writing a report whenever my colleague and my- 
self considered it desirable.’’ What I want to ask is whether 
what you say in parargaph 7 is limited by what you put in 
paragraph 5, that no medical report is made, unless with 
regard to grave administrative, structural, or sanitary 
irregularities or defects, or does paragraph 7 widen the 
issue ?—Paragraph 7 is really the growth of feeling between 
the general inspectors and myself, that reports must be 
made on occasions, not special occasions. 


10373. It does widen to some extent the limitations 
which are put in paragraph 5?—Yes. Paragraph 5 
was really founded upon Mr. Ritchie’s Minute. 


10374. Are you dissatisfied with the present arrange- 
ments ? Do you think you are still too limited in your 
action as to reports ?—I think we are gradually growing, 
as it were, and becoming more liberal in what one has 
to do. 


10375. The growth might go further with advantage ? 
—I think so. 


10376. (Mr. Nunn.) Coming back to the District 
Medical Officers, is it a common thing at all for a man 
to hold the office of indoor medical officer combined with 
that of outdoor medical officer ?—That is very infrequently 
the case. The workhouse medical officer holds, as a rule, 
one of the district appointments. At Chichester, for 
instance, there is only one district, and the medical 
officer of the workhouse is also district medical 
officer. 


10377. Does that work well ?—I think in that par- 
ticular area that works exceedingly well, for this reason, 
amongst others, that the nursing staff in the workhouse 
is what I call a very sufficient and a very efficient one, and 
that staff is also available for district nursing. The 
result is that at Chichester we get a vastly better nursing 
staff than we have in other workhouses of the same 
size. 


& 10378. It is not at all common, is it, for the nurses to 
go out ?—That is really the only good example in the 
country. 


10379. Is it unique ?—Other unions have tried it, but 
they have not carried it out to the same extent. 


10380. With regard to the recommendations of district 
medical officers, you say that is very often the beginning 
of a course of outdoor relief. Do you regard the re- 
commendation of the outside medical officer to give 
medical comforts as a purely medical recommedation, and 
(if I may combine this question) do you find that the 
guardians take it as such, or that they act upon it as a 
semi-administrative recommendation ?—I think that 
the guardians, as a rule, are very careful before allowing 
an outdoor recommendation of that kind in reference to 
alcohol. 


10381. I was not thinking only of alcohol, but of any 
other nourishment that might be considered necessary, 
quite apart from alcohol?—I think they are very 
liberal. 


10382. Do the guardians feel bound to give medical 
comforts outside upon the medical officers’ reeommenda- 
tion, or do they regard it merely as a medical opinion upon 
which they have to form their own decision in accordance 
with the other circumstances of the case ?—My personal 
experience as an outdoor medical officer was that the 
guardians never refused medical relief “in kind,” but they 
frequently refused medical relief in the shape of alcohol. 


10383. So that practically it has the force of an ad- 
ministrative recommendation ?—Yes. 


10384. That would be a strong ground for the dis- 
covery that it leads frequently to inadmissible outdoor 
relief, that the medical opinion of a district medical officer 
is taken as a binding recommendation that outdoor relief 
has to be given in the particular case ?—Yes. The guar- 
dians do not look upon the medical officer as being a 
suitable officer to say whether medical relief ought 
to be given or not. If a medical man protests against 
the fact that he has to attend a certain case, they do not 
regard that medical officer as being a fit person to judge 
whether he should attend or not, on account of destitution 
or otherwise. 
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10385. But suppose the medical officer says that certain Dr, Andrew 
things are necessary, do the guardians ever come to the Fuller. 
opinion that the medical officers recommendation for _— ——— 
certain comforts is to be refused and that indoor relief 24 April 1906. 
would be preferable ?—Yes, they do. 


10386. That is frequently the case ?—Yes. 





10387. They regard it, therefore, merely as a medical 
opinion ?—A medical recommendation ; but in many cases 
it does carry the force of an administrative recommenda- 
tion. 


10388-91. And that is where the danger lies ?— 
Yes. 


10392. With regard to phthisis, you spoke of certain Return as to 
returns which are available as to phthisis throughout the ay yar in 
provinces. Are they confined to Poor Law statistics, or Vorkhouses. 
were you referring to general statistics ?—They were 
confined to returns relating to cases treated in workhouses, 
the number of cases under treatment, and whether there 
was any special treatment as regards treatment in out- 
door shelters or in wards specially set aside for the treat- 
ment of phthisis. (Returns handed in. See Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. XXI. (D-E)). 


10393. That does not occur in the Annual Report of 
the Local Government Board, does it ?—No, it has not 
been referred to at all. The returns are based upon 
the General Inspectors’ Reports made from time to time. 
You quite understand that the General Inspector does not 
report at periodical intervals upon particular workhouses. 
He may report on a workhouse in January, and probably 
the next report he may make would be in the June of 
the following year,so that those returns are not comparable, 
though they do furnish some criterion of the number 
of cases that there are under treatment at the work- 
houses. 


10394. There is no periodical return ?—No. 


10395. There is one—I do not know whether there Compuisory 
are two now—but certainly one corporation which has notification 
succeeded in getting compulsory notification; I think of phthisis. 
it is Sheffield. Have you remarked the returns there to 
see whether any of the improvement which you expect 
has actually come about? Perhaps you do not know 
the case of Sheffield ?—I know Sheffield is one, but I 
think there are other places where notification is com- 
pulsory. 


10396. I think there is one other corporation in the 
South of England which has a Bill, but it has not become 
law yet. I wondered whether you had been able to 
make any investigation in Sheffield on the operation of 
that ?—It is some years now since I inspected Sheffield 
workhouse infirmary. 


10397. Are you acquainted with Dr. Newsholme’s 
work at Brighton ?—I read his Annual Reports. 


10398. He has been allowed to make use of a portion 
of the Fever Hospital for consumption patients ?—I do 
not know anything about the actual working of it. That 
is a Public Health matter which does not concern the 
Poor Law. 


10399. I suppose the return will show us, at any rate, Open-air 
whether the open-air treatment is being attempted at treatment 
workhouse infirmaries ?—Yes, it does. and isolation 

Re . _ of phthisis 

10400. Do you regard it practically as a disinfecting cases in 
process in favour of the other patients ?—I think that Workhouse 
all cases of phthisis, more or less, according to the par- Infirmaries. 
ticular stage they may be in, are infective to other people, 
unless the proper precautions are taken, and those you 
cannot expect to be taken among the lower classes. 


10401. It is more important to save other people from 
infection than to afford treatment to the individual. 
That is the primary object of having an open-air ward 
in the infirmary. It is quite possible to supply an in- 
firmary with pure air, and, of course, it is comparatively 
easy that the patients shall have sufficient sunshine ?— 
No, I do not think so. From what I know of the Wake- system of 
field Union Infirmary, which is heated and ventilated heating on 
on the Plenum system, the medical officer there is unable chest cases 
to treat his pneumonia cases in the ordinary sick at Wake- 
wards. field), 


10402. Why ?—He finds that they go under; they 
die more frequently than they should do. 
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10403. To what does he ascribe that ?—To the want of 
what we call fresh air. 


10404. He considers that fresh air heated is not as good 
as fresh air cold ?—It does not seem to have the right 
effect upon such chest cases. 


10405. You are aware there are very great authorities 
against that opinion, I suppose ?—Yes. I was only speak- 
ing of an institution which came within my knowledge. 
The medical officer of Wakefield Infirmary finds that he 
has greater success with cases of pneumonia where he can 
have the windows open than in wards where the Plenum 
system is in full use. 


10406. In infirmary wards where an opportunity has 
been afforded of comparing the open-air witb the other 
treatment, have you found the superintendents and the 
nurses generally are inclined to extend the open-air treat- 
ment to the other classes of patients 7—Yes. 


10407. It is better for the patients from a medical point 
of view ?—Yes, and better for themselves, too. The 
nurses are in better health. 


10408. Of course. Then with regard to compulsion, 
would you advocate the compulsory isolation of these 
cases in all cases where the relatives and friends are unable 
to give them sufficient isolation and care ?—Most cer- 
tainly. 

10409. Under the ordinary conditions that are carried 
out by municipal bodies in such as fever cases ?—Yes, I 
think so. 


10410. Would you extend the action of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1867 by which certain classes suffering 
from infectious diseases could be detained in the work- 
house, to phthisis ?—I believe the Local Government 
Board hold that such cases can be detained. 


10411. Really ?—I believe the Bath case was the last 
one that came up for decision. 


10412. With regard to other persons in whose cases it 
seems distinctly insanitary or dangerous to other persons, 
or to themselves, that they should be left alone, infirm- 
old people, under what conditions would you suggest 
that the law might be altered to enable guardians com- 
pulsorily to admit them? Would you be in favour of 
such compulsory admittance ?—I should. I will quote a 
very recent case which occurred at Bedford. .The work- 
house medical officer there made an entry in his Report 
Book to the effect that an old woman recently admitted 
was in the most filthily dirty condition he had ever seen 
any person in, and that she had large bed-sores, and he 
attributed the whole condition of the woman to the 
want of attention outside, and that he thought that under 
similar conditions the guardians ought to have power. 
to remove such cases for treatment to the workhouse 
As a matter of fact, that case came in, and died within 
three days of admission. 


10413. I did not mean under what regulation of the 
people, but under what administration regulations do 
you think it would be safe to entrust guardians with that 
power ’—On the certificate of a medical man. 


10414. On that alone, or would you have an Order of a 
Justice in addition to that ?—No, I do not think I should 
go to that expense. 


10415. Purely on the certificate of a medical man ?— 
Yes, because a case can always take its discharge from 
a workhouse infirmary if it wishes. 


10416. That was just such a case, I suppose, in which 
you would like to have an extension of the Act of 1867 
for compulsory detention ?—Yes. 


10417. Under those circumstances, do not you think 
it is desirable that there should be an Order of a Justice ? 
—If it is for compulsory detention in a workhouse after 
admission ; but in the first place, I do not think an Order 
of a Justice is necessary. 


10418. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Compulsory removal has 
no effect without compulsory detention, has it ?— 
Yes, I think so, because, as soon as the case becomes well 
enough, if it ever becomes well enough, it might want to 
discharge itself. 


10419. The same motive that induces a patient to 
remain outside would induce him or her to leave the 
infirmary the first moment he or she could get out of 
bed ?—No, I do not think so at all, My experience is 
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that when these people are brought in or persuaded to 
come into the workhouse, their only regret is that they 
did not come in before. 


14020. (Mr. Nunn.) At the end of your Memorandum 
you just touch upon the most interesting question of the 
nationalisation of infirmaries and hospitals. I do not 
know whether you intend us to go further into that. Is 
it part of your suggestion or apprehension that hospitals 
and workhouse infirmaries should all be treated on the 
same lines by some central body 7—No; a personal 
impression in the first place which has never been 
officially enunciated, is, that indoor relief should be a 
national charge with a central control as regards ex- 
penditure. 


10421. But with the intention that Poor Law relief 
in an infirmary should not be any less eligible than relief 
in a hospital ?—I do not know that I carried it quite as 
far as that. 


10422. You do not mean that ?—I do not carry it so 
far as that. I have not done so yet. 


10423. Have you considered in what ways medical 
relief within the walls of an infirmary can be made less 
eligible than in a hospital. Loss of liberty hardly 
counts, does it, to people who are deprived of their free- 
dom ?—I think it would be more from an administrative 
point of view, and, of course, the disabilities, as regards 
a person who was in good health, of disenfranchisement. 


10424. I was thinking now of the sick in infirmaries. 
It is difficult to see that their lot is any less eligible than 
the person who simply goes into a hospital. At present 
it is becoming less and less so ?—From the strictly 
medical point of view, I do not think it should be any 
less eligible, and all reasonable expenditure for such cases 
is welcome in Poor Law. 


10425. From the medical point of view, still, do you see 
any ways in which the condition of the pauper may be 
hedged in so as to make it less eligible ?—I do not think 
you can make any restriction from a medical point of 
view. Our point of view is that you must do your best 
for the individual, no matter in what class they may 
live or what class they may come from. 


10426. You think we shall have to accept the position 
that the workhouse infirmary is to be made just as 
eligible as an ordinary hospital ?—As regards the medical 
and nursing attention. 


10427. That is practically all, is not it? That means 
practically everything to the patient ?—No, the cost of 
the equipment is very different, or may be made different 
without any hardship on the individual patient. 


10428. You mean the comfort of the surroundings ? 
—Yes. 


10429. All that has an effect upon health, I suppose ?— 
Yes, but I agree with my colleague, Dr. Downes, who 
has stated very fairly that the composition of the nursing 
staff has a very material effect upon the patient. 


10430. Could you tell me any details or particulars 
in which a thoroughly good workhouse infirmary is less 
eligible than an ordinary hospital ward ?—No, I do not 
think I could. 


10431. You do not think it is ?—No, not from a medical 
point of view. 


10432. From any point of view. I do not see how 
you can have any other point of view when you have a 
patient in an infirmary ward ?—I had not thought it out 
quite to the extreme that you put it, so that 1 cannot 
really say. 


10433. The problem is-an important one, of course, as 
bearing on the relation of pauperism and thrift ?—Yes. 


10434. If one gives working men no incentive to pr- 
vide against sickness, in the form of these disabilities 
one is injuring a very great many, and it has a very 
important bearing on the character of the people at 
present. That is what I mean ?—I quite agree, and 
that is one of my objections to making the Poor Law 
infirmaries take the place of the voluntary hospitals. 


10435. You perceive that that is coming ; you descrike 
it as an evolution ?—I believe that it is on the way, 
from what I have seen and heard in different parts of 
the country. 
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Iministra-- 10436. You think that is coming, and you think there should supply all the drugs. Have you come to that Dr. Andrew 
eS. is no real method by which we can draw a distinction conclusion because of any complaints on the part of guar- 
eee to between the two ?—Not from the medical point of view. dians that the medical officers do not supply proper dddoulzo0 
adical 10437. (Mr. Bentham.) When a communication is drugs t—No, I have come to that conclusion from my own RPE ASS 
spector by sent to the Local Government Board from Sidi Bestd, of observation in different workhouses where I have seen 
cal Guardians which involves a medical opinion, is that cases that I baye thought ought to be under drug treat- 
vermment usually referred to you for your observation ?-—Usually, ™ent of one kind or another, and those drugs happen to 
ard. y : y be expensive drugs, and they are not included in the 
10438. Not always ?—Not always. What I mean by agreement made with the medical officer to supply ex- 
that is that sometimes I never see the plans for a work- pensive drugs, and he has never taken sufficient interest 
house infirmary till they are completed. to ask his guardians to supply those drugs. 
10439. Does no other medical man see the corresyon- 10454. Is there not also a danger on the other hand 
dence on behalf of the Board ?—Not as far as I know. of ‘the médiéal officer Sapicinientiy with new and ex- 
10440. If it is with regard to a medical appointment, pensive drugs that he would not use on his own private 
is that referred to you ?—Not unless there is some special patients, in che first place because of the expense, and in 
point in it that requires advice. the second place because of the effect it might have ?— 
10441. Would the question of salary be considered a No, I have sufficient faith in my colleagues that they 
special point ?—No. would not do so. 
10442, Many medical questions might be dealt with 10455. Is it not) true that the most expensive drugs 
by the Board, then, without ever coming under your known are used in workhouse infirmaries at the present 
notice, or under the notice of any other medical man ‘ime ?—In some of the larger infirmaries it is so, I think, 
connected with the Local Government Board ?—Cer- Without a doubt. 
tainly if they were considered to be questions of ad- 16456. That is, of course, entirely in the hands of the 
ministration pure and simple. medical officer, is it not ?—Yes. 
ect ofthe 10443. In paragraph 22 of your Memorandum, you 10457. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Does the medical 
ingstoke refer to the Basingstoke Ord , 
ler,” : o the basingstoke Order as removing a difficulty  officer’s salary include the drugs in many cases ?— 
in administration, where a superintendent nurse has Yes, in the majority of cases in England and Wales. 
control of the hospital. As I understand it, the Order : : 
limits the master and matron’s duties with regard to. 10458. (Mr. Bentham.) I ought to have made it clear 
visiting the hospital wards, and places that duty upon i my question that I meant that when the drugs are 
the superintendent nurse. Is not that very often acted found and paid for by the guardians the most expensive 
upon in the absence of an Order ?—Yes. The guardians drugs are used ?—I know several instances where that 
have often to my knowledge given instructions to their 38 8% 
master and matron not to visit, except some special 10459. In paragraph 25, speaking on the salaries of Insufficient 
occasion called for it, and in the majority of cases that medical officers, you aturibute the miserable and inade- salaries of 
works very well, and does not require any report being quate salaries to their own want of cohesion as a working District 
made to the Local Government Board. body of men ?—Yes. nee 
10444, And no friction takes place in consequence ?— 10460. What do you mean by that ?—As an example, proposed 
No. perhaps I had better state my cwn experience. I was a sta Bae 
: candidate for an outdoor medical officership, and a scale o 
Su a oe ete ‘ oe ee ee colleague ot mine offered to do the work for nothing for sal.uries 
ailsax ; one year if he was appointed, and afterwards at a much 
10446 (Mr. Gardiner.) Did I rightl derstand Pieeteguie a ae om 
} : r. i un and you : : i a 
to say the Board of Guardians are auiherSA to duptareed Target wlene Rages pres auionest eee Teepe 
their master and matron to that effect 7—No, but they abe ite pre are Oe cage” Santee aaa anes 
do do so, and where the thing is working harmoniously UMRISE WI OCGBL ESOL UTI 
you can quite understand it would be inadvisable for 10462. In paragraph 30 you speak of the standardisa- 
the General Inspector to take any action. tion ot salaries of medical officers. What basis had you 
10447. (Mr. Bentham.) It is really inadvisable on the (4 YO" Bind, pom aaah epeacoud be siendatieed, t-.- 
part of the master and matron to object to it when they bbe mun bes ob Shen’ ealaniated ns Ae FEROS AoE aHe 
know the Local Government Board would probably past five or ten years, that a man wou ave to attend. 
issue such an Order ?—That has become an understood 10463, That is outdoor medical officers ?—Yes. 
thing. 10464. Would the basis be founded on the number 
10448. So it is acted on now in the absence of an Of patients they deal with, or the number of visits 
Order generally ?—Yes. they pay ?—On the number of patients they deal with, 
rmaries 10449. Would not the separation in administration of phen oRis" a crab sealanyyis computed. 
Be anes the infirmaries and the workhouses generally be more 10465. Would not that be likely to lead in the direction 
implifica- easily effected if the workhouse accounts were simpler? of paying so much per head for them, if the salary were 
ok —I should like to see workhouse accounts made very calculated upon that basis ?—It might lead that way 
ountsan much simpler. I think there is a great waste of book- but I do not“think that it would; because you would, 
tial to keeping, particularly in relation to the medical adminis- of course, find at once there would be abuses of the pay- 
aration of tration, ment per case. 
ot 10450. I suppose you know that many boards of 10466. You think it would be a mistake if that were- 
. guardians are anxiously awaiting an Order of the Local so ?—I do. 
Government Board on that point, are they not ?—One has 10467. With regard to outdoor relief, would you 
heard that for See ye seeap ant also agree to the principle that the guardians 
10451. At the present time it is almost impossible for ought to provide the drugs, or do you think the medical 
guardians to keep separate books and to know exactly Officer should provide them ?—In large urban unions, I 
what their sick inmates cost as apart from the ordinary think the guardians should supply the drugs; in the 
inmates of the workhouse, where there is no absolute and rural unions, of course, that would be an impossibility. 
complete separation of administration ?—It practically 10468. You do that purely in the interests of the 
amounts to that. patient ?—I do. 
10452. With an Order simplifying the methods of 10469. In. paragraph 38 vou say no.case of phthisjs Inadvisabil- 
_ keeping accounts, that difficulty could be remove : svat e , y y ial "Blk se ity of Out- 
eli dt 1-1 think ob.o I khisik yo would to aS Sei epalsiom more Taliet fon 
$ and - i. a ee ee se Peiestire indoor treatment in those cases ?—No, I think that as me 
not Par aents. ? the matter stands at present you cannot compel them to 
rision of 10453. With regard to paragraph 25 of your memo- go in. It would all depend upon whether phthisis pul- 
gs by randum and the supply of drugs, you recommend that monalis is to be a compulsory notification. What I 
rdians, “there should be a compulsory Regulation that guardians meant by my paragraph 38 was that from the medical 
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door medical] relief, a case of phthisis pulmonalis. The 
reasons are very obvious why you cannot. 


10470. You would advise guardians to take all such 
cases inside ?—I should. 


10471. Following that, you would also advise guardians 
that it was their duty to provide special wards for those 
patients ?—Yes. 


10472. In order to protect the other inmates of the 
establishment ?—Yes ; I think that the guardians, gener- 
ally speaking, throughout the country are beginning to 
realise that there must be separate accommodation for the 
treatment of the indoor cases. 


10473. And for hopeless cases you think that could be 
done practically in every workhouse infirmary by setting 
a ward apart for the purpose ?—It is already done in a 
great many cases. 


10474. So that that difficulty is already met ?—It is. 
We have some plans now under consideration for an 
addition to a workhouse infirmary, a new block, where 
they are making special provision for such cases. 


10475. Has not your admission that cases of that kind 
should not be disfranchised led you into the position 
that all Poor Law sick cases should be under the same 
category. Have you thought that out ?—Personally, that 
always has been in my mind, but I have never thought it 
out to the extreme that the Poor Law ought to provide 
for those cases without disfranchisement. 


10476. I mean the fact that you say that a case of 
that kind ought not to be disfranchised has led you into 
the position of thinking that no person who is treated 
inside through sickness ought to be disfranchised. You 
cannot draw the line really, can you ?—I would rather 
answer that question in this way, that it is a question 
which bristles with difficulties, and there are various 
sides from which to look at it. 


10477. But in answering Mr. Lansbury’s questions you 
have already committed yourself ?—Purely from a 
medical point of view, I said. 


10478. It was not from a medical point of view the 
questions were put ?—I rather hoped I made it clear that 
my answers were to that effect. 


10479. The question involved is whether we should 
any longer expect people to provide against their 
own sickness of any kind rather than depend upon the 
public to be provided for in all respects ?—I think that the 
case of phthisis and the case of a broken leg, if you look 
at it from an administrative point of view, are two different 
questions altogether. The case of phthisis is not going 
to be cured in six or eight weeks, and you can cure a 
broken leg, or a similar case, in that time. 


10480. Now you are drawing a line which you did not 
draw before ?—That is from an administrative point o 
view. 


10481. You have already admitted that you cannot 
draw the line between one case of sickness treated in a 
workhouse infirmary and another ?—From a medical 
point of view. 


10482. The medical point of view is not in question at 
this moment, it is the social point of view as to whether a 
person should be deprived of his franchise if treated for one 
class of illness and not deprived of it if treated for another 
class of illness. I want you to show me where you would 
draw the line, if you can draw one ?—When I wrote these 
paragraphs in relation to phthisis cases, what was in my 
mind was that hitherto we have had very rarely what 
are called curable cases, or cases in the first stages of 
phthisis pulmonalis, under treatment by Poor Law medical 
officers, or in Poor Law medical institutions. 


10483. (Mr. Nunn.) Did I not understand the dis- 
tinction to be, as you stated it just now, that in phthisis 
you simply have to maintain a man under certain conditions 
for a year, or years, perhaps, and in the case of a man with 
a broken leg you simply have to cure him as quickly as 
possible, which may be done in a few weeks ?—That is a 
medical point of difference. 

10484. (Mr. Bentham.) You think that a person who is 
treated in the interests of public health for a certain 
disease ought to have no disabilities any more than if he 
were suffering from any other infectious disease ? Is that 
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the whole of your point ?—As I said before, the answer 
bristles with difficulties, and you have to approach it from 
so many different points of view that I do not see that I 
can give you a definite answer. 


10485. You do not limit it to the line as I have just 
stated it ?—I should like to answer the question by a 
statement that because a person is suffering from scarlet 
fever, and he is treated in a public hospital, he should not 
necessarily be disfranchised for it. 


10486. Therefore you think that a person suffering 
from phthisis, which is elso an infectious disease, ought 
not to suffer any disability from it either. Is that what 
you mean ?—I have made that statement. 


10487. For the same reason as a person suffering from 
fever ?—I have made that statement, that it is a question 
of public health and not Poor Law. 


10488. You do not go beyond that ?—Certainly not. 


10489. Cases which are treated under Poor Law and 
not in the interests of public health, but in the interests 
of the individual, should be as at present ?—I think that 
only the incurable cases of phthisis pulmonalis should 
be treated under the Poor Law, because they would 
never again be restored to the community at large. 


10490. With regard to workhouse nursing in para- Reportof 
gaph 63, you refer to the Nursing Committee’s Report partment 
of 1902.* In that Report minor training schools are Committe 
recommended. Do you approve of minor training WwW kh 

; put : orkhou 
schools ?—I approve of minor training schools in so far Nyy.ing: 
as by their establishment we should have a class of Minor 
nurses provided who would stay a reasonable time as Training 
nurses in the smaller workhouses where now it is impos- Schools f 
sible to give any inducement whatever for a trained Nurses. 
nurse, or a nurse who has had any training, to stay for 
any reasonable time. * 


10491. She would not be really a fully-trained nurse, 
only having been trained in a minor training school, 
not having the same facilities for training as in a higher 
or major training school, as. it might -be termed ; there- 
fore it is a creation, is it not, of an inferior class of 
nurse ?—Not a creation; I think it is simply an adop- 
tion from another country. That class of nurse has 
been found, from what Sir Henry Robinson said before 
the Departmental Committee, to work very well in Treland; 
and, if you notice, the nurses I mentioned are called 
nurse attendants in my evidence-in-chief. 


10492. That would mean that if country nurses are to 
start in workhouses of that grade, people who are sick 
in those workhouses would not get the same skilled treat- 
ment as those who are sick elsewhere ?—They would 
get very much better nursing treatment and skilled 
treatment under the conditions which are suggested 
in. this Report of the Departmental Committee than 
they do at present. 


10493. Then you agree with the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee in that respect ?—I do absolutely. 


10494. On page 4 you speak of the housing of Poor Cottage 
Law children over the age of three years. Really that Homes f 
does not come within your Department, does it ?— Children. 
I have to inspect these cottage homes and such like 
grouped homes and scattered homes, occasionally from t 
time to time. 


10495. You express an opinion in these paragraphs 
with regard to the treatment of Poor Law children over 
three, which is clearly not a medical question ?—I think 
the treatment of children under three years of age is 
essentially a medical question. 


10496. This is over three ?—It happens to be a ques- 
tion to which I have devoted a certain amount of atten- 
tion, quite apart from my official position. 


10497. In paragraph 64'you refer to some children 
who were boarded-out at a cottage home in another 
union within a short distance of a thickly populated 
area: these children were removed from a workhouse 
where you considered they were properly cared for, 
and that they could not be so well cared for at the cottage 
homes in the other union they were removed to ?—That 
is so. 


10498. What were the cottage homes like ?—They 
were grouped homes. 
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10499, Are we to understand in this particular case 
the grouped home treatment is not so good as the work- 
house treatment was ?—Not in that particular case. 


10500. Does not the board recommend the removal 
of all children from workhouses, however small in num- 
ber ?—As a general recommendation and a_ general 
matter of policy. 


10501. Was the fault here because of the cottage 
homes not being so well managed as they ought to be ?— 
It was the fault of the person who was appointed ; there, 
again, comes in the personal question. 


10502. The personal appointment ?—Yes, the man 
appointed. 


10503. The management of the homes ?—Exactly. 


10504. We should not infer, 1 think, that that was the 
explanation from this paragraph just as it stands. In 
paragraph 66 you refer to large villa residences or board- 
ing-houses, or so-called cottage homes ; that is the only 
class of homes you are referring to again, the grouped 
cottage home, is it not ?—Not always now, because some 
of the grouped cottage homes are much smaller than they 
used to be. 


10505. It is with reference to cottage homes, grouped 
or scattered, generally, you are speaking? Do I take it 
you do not approve of that system of dealing with 
children ?—-No, except in individual cases. I agree with 
the general principle of the scattered or the grouped 
homes, either. To use a hackneyed expression : 
““What’ere is best administered is best.”* 


10506. In paragraph 73 you refer to the Dietary 
Order with respect to children under three years of age. 
Where the workhouse medical officer has not fixed any 
diet for these children under three, which you give us to 
understand in this paragraph happens sometimes, how 
are they dieted?—Sometimes at the discretion of 
matron. 

10507. That would be quite regular, would it ?—It is 
not regular according to the regulations. I make that 
@ point in my evidence. 

10508. In the Dietary Order there is no medical dietary 
for children under three ?—No, I do not advocate one for 
one moment. 


10509. Then the matron really would have to form a 
dietary of her own ?—No, I say it is the duty of the 
medical officer, that these children ought to be con- 
sidered as sick persons, and that their diet ought to rest 
entirely under the medical officer's directions. 


10510. That, of course, is the fault of the medical 
officer ?—I think I make that clear, that they are very 
apathetic in this matter. 


10511. In paragraph 82 you refer to the recent scientific 
investigations with regard to food values, and I take it 
they might affect your opinion upon the dietaries that 
are in vogue at the present time. Is that so ?—I think 
that the investigation which was conducted by Professor 
Chittenden, which has been commented upon by Sir 
Michael Foster and Dr. Hopkins of Cambridge, and also 
Dr. Robert Hutchison, tends to the outcome that we are 
eating too much meat as a whole, and, therefore, in Poor 
Law diets we can reduce the quantity of meat without any 
harm resulting to the persons so dieted. 


10512. You would recommend an alteration in the 
dietaries at the present time, would you ?—On the lines 
I propose in paragraph 82. 

_ 10513. Practically all the inmates of a workhouse 
now are dieted by the medical officer, are they not ?— 
All the inmates in the sick wards. 


10514. If you look at Article X. of the Order, it Says : 
“It shall be the duty of the medical officer for the work- 
house, for the purposes of classification under this Order, 
to examine each inmate as to his or her physical con- 
dition and fitness for employment, on the admission of 
such inmate, and at such other times as may be neces- 

_Sary, either in pursuance of any regulations, prescribed by 
us, or by the guardians, or upon an application of such 
inmate, and to certify the result of such examination in 
the workhouse medical officer's Report book.” Does not 
that really leave the diet entirely in the hands of the 
medical officer ?—It might be so construed, but as a 
matter of practice it is not so. The inmate comes into 
the receiving ward and is put on a diet by the master. 
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10515. Where they have a resident medical officer it Dr. Andrew 


always forms part of his duty ?—I hope so. 


10516. Therefore, the resident medical officer would put 54 April 1966. 


down the diet which those persons should have ?—He 
should do so. 


10517. If he does so, then really all the inmates are 
dieted by the medical officer ?—Subject to the statement 
on page 6 of that Order, at the bottom of Regulation 1, 
as well as the first four lines of the regulation and 
Art. III. It is of ‘‘Schedule A. Partl. Regulations.” 


10518. In actual practice, where there is a resident 
medical officer, the whole of the inmates are placed on 
the respective diets by him, are they not ?—I should 
think that that would be the practice. I am not con- 
versant with the practice of the whole of the workhouses 
so administered. 

10519. The whole responsibility practically rests in 
the hands of the medical officer for the class in which 
each inmate shall be classified ?—For the purpose of 
diet. 


10520. Really the classification is on diet now, is it not ? Classification 
of Workhouse 


inmates by 


—It practically amounts to that. 
- 10521. With regard to the waste of food under the q 
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present Dietary Order, do you think it is more econ- Effect of 
omical than the old form of dietary, where the guardians Dietary — 
made their own and submitted them to the Local Gov- Order on 


ernment Board for approval ?—Yes, I think so, as a f 
whole. 

10522. You think it tends to less waste ?—It does, 
certainly. 

10523. Do you think if those restrictions as to quan- 
tity were removed, it might tend even to a greater waste 
still, by an excess of food being allowed ?—No, I should 
say it would tend rather the other way, that the master 
of the workhouse, desiring to show a considerable saving 
in the feeding of the inmates, would be inclined to restrict 
the quantities given. 


10524. You think it might possibly be detrimental’ 
to the inmates ?—I think so. It would be really going 
back to the old times before there was any prescribed 
dietary. 

10525. The prescribed dietary is really in the interests. 
of the inmates, is it not ?—Yes, I think one may take it 
so, generally speaking ; and the interests of the rate- 
payers. 
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10526. (Professor Smart.) In regard to paragraph 82, Proposed 


you think that there might be a not inconsiderable saving reduction of 


in the way you indicate, by reducing the meat allowances ? 4 
—I count the meat allowance as being part of a ration 
that you can reduce without reducing in any very 
material quantity the bulk. These people have always 
been accustomed to having bulky rations, and they 
would feel it a hardship to have anything taken from 
them that would make a difference to the bulk. 


10527. Do you really mean bulk and not weight ?— 
Yes, I mean as regards the amount of food in bulk that. 
they take rather than the amount by weight. 


10528. The substitution of vegetables would make it: 
more pleasant, perhaps ?—I would not propose the sub- 
stitution of anything; I would simply propose the re- 
duction in the meat allowances, at present at any rate. 

10529. You speak of ‘‘ vegetable soups ” ; would they 
be substituted for meat soups ?—They would be made 
by simply taking out the meat allowances as specified 
in the ingredient tables added to the Order. 

10530. And substituting vegetables for the meat ?— 
There are already vegetables there, and I do not think 
it would be necessary to make any increase in them. 

10531. Has this suggestion been put before the Local 
Government Board in any form ?—Not at present. 

10532. Do you not think it should be ?—That is a 
matter for conference with my colleague, Dr. Downes. 

10533. It is only through the Local Government 
Board that any change like this could be made then ? 
—I daresay you will regard this paragraph, and indeed 
the greater part of my statement-in-chief as an. obiter 
dictum on my part. 


10534. (Mr. Phelps.) In paragraph 13, you speak ‘of : 


inspecting the children in workhouse schools ; do you Workhouse 


lets, 
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inspect the inmates of the workhouses as well as the Children, 
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children in the schools ?—Not unless the general inspector 
requests me to do so, or I get some special instructions 
from the Local Government Board to do so. 


10535. Your instructions are different on that point 
as regards workhouses and schools, are they ?—Yes, as 
far as regards any instructions at all; I am to inspect 
infirmaries and the children in the workhouse nurseries. 


10536. You say they do not come within the purview 
of the medical inspector of the education authority ; 
is that an inspection which is carried out at all system- 
atically ?—I should not like to say that, as I am not 
conversant with the education authority’s directions. 


10537. With regard to the question of supplying 
drugs; what different systems have you come across ?— 
In workhouses or outside ? 


10538. First of all in workhouses ?—In the workhouses, 
in the majority of cases, the medical officer’s salary is 
supposed to include the supply of drugs; but in the 
larger workhouse infirmaries the guardians almost in- 
variably find the drugs for use in the workhouse and in the 
infirmary. 

10539. When they find the drugs, what system do they 
adopt; do they keep a stock by them, for instance, or 
do they buy as required ?—As a rule there is a stock kept. 


10540. Do you find a danger from that, owing to the 
drugs getting old and stale ?—I have never had my 
attention drawn to that, though, of course, it is likely. 
The actual control of the drug supply is in the hands of a 
committee of the guardians. The medical officer in the 
first place makes a requisition, which probably goes 
through the steward if it is a large infirmary, or through 
the clerk in the ordinary way to this committee of the 
guardians, and they have the power to strike out any drug 
or any article that is requisitioned for, quite irrespective 
of the medical officer’s recommendation. 


10541. With regard to out-door medical relief, and the 
drugs in that case, what systems are in vogue ?—I might 
say that in almost every district the salary of the district 
medical officer includes the supply of drugs. In some 
cases, such as the Cardiff union, the Cheltenham union, 
the Birmingham union, the Wolverhampton union, 
and a good many more that I could mention, there is a 
dispensary system. It is not always the case that the 
outdoor patient attends at the dispensary, but the prescrip- 
tion given to the recipients of out-medical relief is dis- 
pensed by this particular dispensary. 


10542, Would the dispensary be an office of the guar- 
dians, or would there be a chemist who is appointed so 
to speak, as dispenser ?—As a rule the dispensary is 
an office of the guardians. 


10543. They would have an office at which there would 
be a store of drugs kept ?—Yes. There are cases in which 
local chemists do make up prescriptions in that sort of 
way, but they are very few. 


10544. That is to say, the owner of a particular chemist’s 
shop would be appointed dispenser ?—No. 


10545. Then would they pay so much for each prescrip- 
tion that was made up ?—I believe they would pay so 
much. 

10546. You say that it is impossible to adopt such a 
system in rural unions; what are the difficulties ?—The 
distances which the people would have to travel in order 
to get their medicines. 


10547. Is that, do you think, a serious difficulty as 
compared with the present system ?—Supposing this 
system was to be adopted in the rural unions, I do not 
think the advantages would be at all commensurate 
with the expense that the improvement would lead to. 


10548. Would it really make such change in the system 
by which they now get their medicines ?—Yes, because 
I do not think that there would be a dispensary for every 
particular district ; I think that there would be a dis- 
pensary for a union, or a dispensary in two parts of the 
union, while the union may be divided into six or seven 
medical districts. 

10549. With regard to cases of phthisis, you propose 
that there should be more classification of unions; have 
you any experience of unions combining for those pur- 
poses ?—The only case that I can quote is the combination 
of Toxteth Park, the Liverpool Select Vestry, and the 
West Derby union. 
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10550. How many beds does their institution contain— 
I think it is twenty-five, is it not ?—I was going to say 
twenty or twenty-five. 


10551. Is that really an adequate provision for the 
three unions which it represents ?—No. 


10552. That is to say, it does not take nearly all the 
cases ?—No, it does not. 


10553. I have looked into that particular case ; on Provision 
what principle of selection do they go, do you know ? phthisis a 
—The selection of cases rests with the three medical officers Liverpool 
of the different unions, who are appointed to attend to this Chorlton 
matter. . 


10554. Do they refer to curable cases ?—As a rule, I be- 
lieve, they try to select curable cases. 


10555. And only curable cases ?—Only those. 


10556. You are familiar with the Chorlton workhouse 
of Withington, I presume ?—To a certain extent, yes. 


10557. Do you know the phthisis ward there ?— 
Yes, but I cannot tell you the exact situation of it ; I know 
that there is one. 


10558. Do you think there is a very great advantage 
from a medical point of view in the case of Liverpool over a 
ward like that at Chorlton which is specially built and 
equipped for phthisical patients ?—Speaking strictly from 
the medical point of view, I think so. 


10559. You do think there is a great advantage ?— 
Judging by results, one would be inclined to think so ;. 
but then, of course, the Heswall Sanatorium has hardly 
been in existence long enough for one to make a definite 
statement about it. 


10560. Do you think it would be possible to make the County | 
proposal, or to get it carried out, that the county should Sanatori 
be the unit for the purpose of providing such a sanatorium % for phthi 
—There again comes in the question of the public health 
point of view; and I am supposed only to deal with the 
Poor Law. 

10561-2. You say with regard to phthisical cases that Risk of 
they are better not treated in the patient’s own home ; do infect 
you think there is any danger of infection in an ordinary .1°'" P : 
workhouse infirmary from introducing a phthisical \orkhor 
patient ?—Yes, and I could give you instances. 

10563. Take the ordinary workhouse infirmary ward, 
which contains people who are suffering from senile decay ; 
is the risk of their catching it great ?—No, the risk is 
reduced to the minimum in those cases. 

10564. It is not anything like so great a danger as the 
danger of leaving the case at large ?—I should say not. 

10565. Have you much experience of out-door medical 
relief ?—As an official of the Local Government Board 
very little, except when sitting on inquiries. 


Infirmari 


10566. But you were an out-door medical officer ?— 
Yes, once I was. 


10567. Might I ask in what part of England ?—In the 
union of Northampton. 


10568. Do you think on the whole that the nursing in Nursing: 
the case of out-door medical relief is adequate ?—In out-door 
those years I should say it certainly was not. paupea 


10569. Have you any proposals that you could make f 


with regard to its improvement ?—I think the guardians 
as a Tule, taking the country as a whole,are availing 
themselves of the district nurses to ensure better nursing 
for their out-relief medical cases. 


10570. The district nurses being supplied from voluntary 
sources ?—They are supplied by the voluntary associations. 


10571. Do you think that is covering the ground ?— 
I think it does better than the guardians being allowed 
to appoint nurses for their own out-medical relief districts. 


10572. Do you think that the administration of out- 
door medical relief is satisfactory as a whole; that is, do 
you think the patients are well and sufficiently attended, 
or do you hear many complaints on that score ?—Un- 
officially, one is constantly hearing complaints. 


10573. (Dr. Downes.) With regard to your duties I eg 
think they are governed by the Minute of Mr. Sclater- Inspector 


Booth which you put in ?—I believe so. 


10574. That has laid down the conditions under which 
you make your reports ?—The conditions are laid down 
in the Minute of Mr. Sclater-Booth promulgated in 1878, 
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and also in Mr, Ritchie’s Minute, which originally was only 
of temporary application, but is now generally construed 
to govern my appointment. 

10575. The present procedure is dependent on the 
Minutes of those two Presidents, is it not ?—That is so. 


10576. I think you have stated that in addition to the 
inspection of the workhouses, you do from time to time 
inspect Poor Law schools in the provinces ?—Frequently. 


10598. What is usually done in the small unions with Dr. Andrew 
regard to the operative cases ?—If the inmates can be Fuller. 
persuaded to be moved to a general hospital, they are 
moved, and in very rare cases the guardians empower 
their medical officer to call in surgical assistance. Of 
course, in some cases the workhouse medical officers 
themselves operate. 
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10599. Do you find that the improved nursing generally 


hthalmia 10577. Could you tell us whether you are satisfied with facilitates the performance of operations which formerly 
eee the ophthalmic state of those schools at the present equid not be done safely in workhouses 1—D) am-yery 
a. time ?—My knowledge of them, with the exception of one ecient yy staat opmion= Ihave frequently; expressed 
in Lancashire, is about three years old. real pleasure in finding the nursing staff so very much 
10378. Tak ; improved as to enable that sort of thing to be done, 
- Take your latest knowledge ?—No, I am not, where it was not possible before. 
my notes were not satisfactory on that score. 10600. Y d h Inad 
5 ogee : . You mention in your memorandum the question 4nadequacy 

10579. Is there any provision in the provinces for 4+ the remuneration of the medical officers, which you °f Medical 
dealing with ophthalmic cases similar to that which now : . Par Officers’ 
exists in London ?—Except in the case of the Liverpoo! EoB a Tarver eae sacar ceededuaters ia.uinob tho, fact Salaries and 
Salant’ Veate hes poo’ that the cost of medical education has considerably inersased 

y é ; increased since the General Consolidated Order was cost of drugs 
; 10580. What do the Liverpool Select Vestry do?— drawn up in 1847 ?—Yes, and not only that, but within and of 
They have provided a separate hospital, or what they the last ten years it has very considerably increased. medical 
term a cottage hospital, for the treatment of these cases. ; 2 training. 
ea eat eniscient for theix piirpose\?—I, have: not oe The duration of the curriculum has been ex- 
: Fy) eae ; honk te ?—Yes. 
inspected it since it has been opened, so I cannot say. aie ee : : : 
PMN ea ON Whit ie tho. accommodation? 10602. And the cost is enhanced in various ways ?— 
ee ape 6 (tk Aah PRED GD ae Fant ena/ite Shc lb 
; ee linae . Is it not also the fact that the cost of medica 
jee perenne mei abn. forme aS a Paar and surgical treatment is greater nowadays and tends 
: ron Opntna mt to become greater ?—I think so, throughout the country, 
‘i prevalent, such as those of Manchester and Liverpool, jn any union where what I term proper medical and 
Thais surgical treatment is given. 
10584. What do they usually do with the ophthalmic 10604. And that, quite apart from any question of 
pee ne sisal infirmaries ?—They treat them experiments with new drugs ?—Yes. 
ueation of - ; - 10605. Are there not new drugs which have an estab- 
r Law 10585. Can they educate them there ?—As a rule lished reputation, which nevertheless are very expensive 
Bien there is no provision made for their education. drugs ?—That is so 
a sha Le ened OS alae shat es Fas He Take the Gh a Pesaran is a very 
a that are detained in the workhouse sick wards, or in pig be be yy if nop met BG a Ma 
“the infirmaries for any length of time as sick cases. Of 10607. I think I saw in a current medical journal an 
course, there are some instances, such as at the Chase estimate that a case would cost from £1 to 30s. ?—I 
Farm Schools of the Edmonton Union, where special believe that is so. I think I may say that the Local 
provision is made for the education of the children that Government Board frequently have applications from 
are under treatment in that way. different boards of guardians for authority to defray the 

10587. But that is exceptional ?—Those cases where SSA Site Ae hee Rirap Sinn Se San 

provision is made for education ave very few—not more 10608. So that a medical officer’s salary may have been 
L “d y may 
than five or six. fixed some years age, but since that salary was fixed the 
10588. It is a difficult matter, is it not, for the guardians cost of treatment may : have materially advanced ?—I 
to provide education for isolated cases of that character? think it has very materially advanced. 
—I think so, very. 10609. And yet it may be part of the medical officer’s 
on 10589. Is there any class of sick for which you think contrach gue agreement to provide everything that is 
pent special provision should be made in the provincial districts? required ?—Evven so, and that with recent appointments 
erculous 10 the case of children suffering from tuberculosis within the last twelve months. 
dren. in different forms, I certainly think that they ought to 10610. Do you, of your own knowledge, know that there Evils arising 
have the benefit of the “open-air” treatment. .. are cases where that may act prejudicially to the patient ? from 
‘ - ; I Id gi if ti a b #1 hould prefer inadequate 

10590. Then you think that more special accommodation ~—*®s + could give Mlustrations, but 1 should prerer salarice ~ 
for that class is required ?—I do think so—in the urban DOS ee noe, LORE Se a pony biree re am Medical 
unions more particularly was inspecting a workhouse, and I noticed a case in bed ; G4. 1 

; I asked the medical officer what the case was, and he told — or) 80" 
] aske e medica Cc ee ; suggested 
10591. Have you oppsidene’ how such accommoda- we that it was a case suffering from syphilitic disease, remedy. 
tion could best be provided ?—I have made recommenda- and apparently, from what he said, it was curable. I a 
tions in one or two cases. asked him if the case was having drug treatment. He 

10592. On what general lines ?—On the lines that the said, ‘‘ No, I cannot afford it; my salary is not suffi- 

Liverpool Select Vestry have proceeded on quite recently. ciently adequate for me to find the expensive drugs 
i C ; = He ; Je i d 

10593. That is a particular union providing for its own Decessary.” I asked him then whether me had reporte 
cases ?—That is a particular union providing for the this matter to his guardians, and he said, ‘‘ No,” and I ad- 
treatment of tuberculosis amongst young children. vised him to do so. 

10594. Assuming buildings might suit the special 10611. (Chairman.) Is that the only case ?—That is the 
conditions should you favour taking in cases from other latest case. I think that is a very good example of cases 
unions?—I think that that would be an admirable arrange- that frequently come under my notice. 
ment. 10612. Of cases, that is, which have come under your 

10595. On the principle of payment by agreement ?— tice previously ?—Yes. 

Yes. 10613. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Do you know what the 
gery in 10596. Do you find the treatment of surgical cases in 5@lary was ?—Not in that particular case. 
eo! | the country workhouses satisfactory 7?—Not in the 10614. (Dr. Downes.) With regard to the payment of 
REHOUSES, country workhouses as country workhouses; but in fees for extra services, I think that is under consideration ? 


some of the provincial unions | think that the treatment 
of surgical cases is of the very best possible class. 

10597. It is easier for the guardians of a large union to 
make proper provision than it is for the guardians of a 
small union, is it not ?—Certainly. 
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—I believe so. 

10615. Can you suggest any remedy for this state of 
things which we have just been discussing, name!y, the 
under-payment of medical officers ?—As a matter of fact, 
I am in favour of the repayment of the whole salary in the 
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case of resident assistant medical officers, and of part 
repayment of the salary in the case of the ordinary visiting 
medical officers or the district medical officers. 


10616. Somewhat on the principle which has been 
adopted in the case of other medical services ?—Yes, par- 
ticularly in the case of the public health. 


10617. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I do not quite understand 
what repayment of the salary means here ?—That instead 
of becoming a local charge, part payment is made out of, 
I believe, the national funds and part payment out of the 
local funds. 


10618. (Dr. Downes.) By a grant-in-aid ?—It practi- 
cally amounts to a grant-in-aid. 


10619. (Mr. Gardiner.) In return for that the medical 
officers of health cannot be got rid of except with the 
consent of the Local Government Board, I think; they 
are protected by the Local Government Board in con- 
sequence, are they not ?—I should say so, but I am 
speaking off the book there. 


10620. (Dr. Downes.) The Poor Law officer, I believe, 
is not removable except with the consent of the Local 
Government Board ?—That is so. 


10621. His appointment is also subject to the approval 
of the Local Government Board, is it not ?—I think it is, 
in so far as approving of the payment of the salary; I 
do not know that the Local Government Board ever ex- 
ercise any discretionary power as to the appointment of the 
individual qua the individual. 


10622. There is a formal approval, is there not ?—Yes, 
there is. 

10623. The salary is practically fixed by the guardians ? 
—I believe so in almost all cases. 

10624. I am speaking of the provinces ?—In the 
provinces it is so. 

10625. What power would the Local Government 
Board have to regulate any salary in the provinces, if the 
guardians were unwilling to do so themselves; are you 
aware of any ?—I am not aware of any, except a power 
of suggestion and personal interview on the part of the 
general inspector. 


10626. Such powers as are in the possession of the Local 
Government Board for that purpose are not ot a practical 
character ?—I think not, 


10627. In regard to the questions that were asked you 
about the salaries of medical officers being regulated by 
the Local Government Board, I dare say you are aware 
that in London there is a fund known as the Common 
Poor Fund ?—Yes. 


10628. Which places the matter on really a different 
footing, I think ?—I believe so. 


10629. In paragraph 25 of your memorandum, to which 
we have just been referring, you attribute the unsatis- 
factory state of the salaries in some cases to the want of 
cohesion of the medical profession as a working body of 
men; am [I right in supposing that there have lately been 
certain cases in which there has been more cohesion on 
their part ?—I think that the tendency is now more 
towards establishing a ‘‘trade unionism,” as it were, among 
medical men in relation to these appointments. 


10630. There is a case at the present time, is there 
not; it has been reported in the public press, so there 
is no secrecy about it ?—There are two cases. One is the 
case of the medical officer for the workhouse in the 
Aberystwith Union, and the other is the case of the 
medical officer for the Bangor workhouse. 


10631. They are both matters of public knowledge, 
are they not ?—They are. 


10632. Will you shortly state what the facts are 
in those cases ?—At Aberystwith, the medical officer, 
I believe, was in receipt of a salary of £30 a year; he 
asked for an increase, and the guardians declined to 
give it, without giving any reason. The medical officer, 
as a protest, resigned. Then the guardians asked him to 
resign all his other Poor Law appointments ; he refused, 
and the Local Government Board supported him in that 
refusal, 


10633. Have the guardians appointed anybody to 
the workhouse ?—As a temporary measure they came to 
terms with the local voluntary hospital committee to 
allow their house surgeon to ope at the workhouse 


EVIDENCE : 


at intervals. This arrangement is to expire at the end 
of this month, and, as far as one knows, there is no other 
possible arrangement to be made. 


10634. Do you know whether the British Medical 
Association have taken any action in the matter ?—The 
British Medical Association took action from the very 
beginning, and, I believe, wrote through the secretary 
of the Local Association to all the medical men in prac- 
tice in the district, asking them not to apply for the 
appointment. 


10635. (Mr. Patten-MacDoujall.) Is the appointment 
that of the workhouse medical officer ?—Yes. 


10636. How many inmates are there in that work- 
house ?—About seventy, I think. It is some time since 
I visited Aberystwith, so I am not quite sure about the 
numbers. The numbers in Knight’s Directory do not 
always correspond with the actual numbers in the house. 


10637. (Dr. Downes.) It is not a very large place, 
is it ?—No. 


10638. I do not know whether you would care to 
give the details of the Bangor case ?—The Bangor case 
is one where the medical officer had to resign for various 
reasons; I think the Local Government Board called 
upon him to resign. The guardians offered what the 
British Medical Association, that is, the local association, 
considered an inadequate salary. There again, repre- 
sentations were made to all the local medical men not to 
apply for the appointment, and no one applied. The 
guardians have now re-advertised the appointment, 
with an increase of £20, and the local association con- 
sider that £70 per annum, which is now offered, is an 
adequate salary, so there is no restriction, or no sug- 
gested restriction, upon application. 


10639. So that there are two recent cases in which 
there appears to be some action on the part of the medical 
profession as an organised body ?—In the provinces ; 
I believe those are the only two cases that have happened 
during my term of office as medical inspector. 


10640. You had, previous to your appointment, SOME Fefact of 
experience of out-door medical relief; have you Medical 
any recollection of any change which followed the Relief 
passing of the Medical Relief Disqualification .Re- Disqualifi 
moval Act ?—Yes. In the first twelve months of my tion 
appointment the number of cases that I had to see as a Removal 
district medical officer amounted to twelve or thirteen 
in the course of the week, but these gradually mounted 
up till I had a list of twenty-five to thirty cases. Then 
I wrote a protest to the local authorities, saying that I 
did not consider some of these cases should be treated . 
as out medical relief cases, and they replied with a sug- 
gestion that I should apply for an increase of salary, 
and I did so. I was informed by the clerk to that union 
that the guardians did not consider that any opinion 
of mine as to whether these cases should be treated 
as out medical relief cases came within my province, 
as I was not a relieving officer. 


10641. To what did you attribute that increase in the 
number of cases ?—To the passing of the Act to prevent 
medical relief disqualifying a person from voting. That 
Act was passed in 1885. Rightly or wrongly, I put it 
down to that; not that it happened within the next 
year—I believe it was two years after the passing of 
the Act—but it became known that it did not disqualify 
about that time in that particular union. 


10642. Do you know whether it was that the people 
applied more readily or that the orders were given more 
readily ?—I think that it was both. It gradually be- 
came known that the Guardians did not refuse, neither 
did their relieving officer refuse to give orders for out 
medical relief. 


10643. On the question of the separation of the in- Workhous 
firmary administration from the workhouse, in your ex- eee 8 
perience you have had to deal with infirmaries admin- separa ‘ 
istered on quite a different basis, have you not ?—Yes. qministra 

10644. Are not some of the largest infirmaries and 4"- 
some of the best in the provinces administered without 
any order other than the General Consolidated Order 7 
—Yes. I have mentioned one in particular, the Crump- 
sall workhouse infirmary—the infirmary in Manchester 
township. There is no order relating to the administra- 
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tion of that infirmary, and yet it is administered for all 
practical purposes on separate infirmary lines. 


10645. And satisfactorily so, I understand ?—J udging 
by inspection, most satisfactorily. I might mention 
other unions, and I have refrained from mentioning one 
that I had in my mind and have had always in my mind 
for about ten years; that is the Bradford (in Yorksbire) 
workhouse infirmary. 


10646. Is that administered on similar lines ?—Yes. 


10647. So that it is perfectly possible to have a satis- 
factory separate infirmary without the very definite 
regulations from the central authority ?—I think so. I 
think the administration of almost all the institutions, 
whether they are large or small, depends entirely upon 
the personal equation of the different officers concerned. 
If they choose to work amicably, they can work amice bly, 
in spite of the so-called strict 1eguletions. 


10648. Would you apply that to the case of the smaller 
workhouses too ?—Yes, as a whole; but in the small 
workhouses there appears to me to be more time for 
personal feeling to have some bearing upon the adminis- 
tration. 


10649. And perhaps there is less separation of de- 
partments in a small workhouse ?—Of course that is so 
—very much less. 


10650. Then with regard to the administration of the 
infirmary itself, you have mentioned to us that in some of 
them the medical staff are partly visiting medical officers ; 
in some cases, I believe those visiting medica] officers are 
men of high consulting rank in’ their profession ?— 
They are. 


10651. Where you have a medical visiting staff, how 
do you regulate the supervision of the internal admin- 
istration of the infirmary ?—In the tirst place, the guar- 
dians define the duties, or are supposed to define the 
duties of their resident assistant medical officers; and 
if there happens to be a matron of the infirmary as dis- 
tinct from the matron of the workhouse, the duties re- 
lating to administration are divided between the visitin g 
medical officer and the matron rather than between him 
and the resident medical officer. 


10652. What officer would there be to exercise a check 
on expenditure ?—There would be a steward. 


10653. Could he regulate the expenditure on sick diet 
or on the drugs or on costly surgical dressings ?—No. 


10654. It would be rather difficult, would it not, for 
him to do that ?—Yes. He merely acts as an agent 
passing on the requisition of the medical officer for drugs 
and surgical dressings to the committee of the guardians. 
The committee of the guardians as a rule exercise the 
control. 


10655. If I remember rightly, in the Dietary Order 
there is a provision for workhouse medical officers to 
revise their sick diets from time to time, is there not ?— 
Yes. 


10656. Is that duty carried out ?—Not as much as I 
should like it to be. 


10657. Should you regard it as an important duty ?— 
I think it is a most important duty. 


10658. If it is not properly carried out, there may be 


_ considerable waste and extravagance, may there not ? 
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—Yes. One constantly finds that certain cases are not 
eating the diet that is ordered for them, and it is very 
obvious that they could not eat the diet. 


10659. In these large separate infirmazies with visiting 
staffs, on whom should the duty fall of revising the diet ? 
—In the first place on the resident medica] officer, sub- 
ject to the discretion of the visiting medical officer from 
time to time. 


10660. In the small workhouses do you find sufficient 
care in the classification of the sick, with a view to econcmy 
ofthe more expensive infirmary beds?—No; I think 
that the medical administration in that respect as a rule 
in the country workhouse is very slack. There is no 
difference made. In some places you will find that the 
infirmary accommodation is taken up almost entirely 
with infirm cases, as distinct from chronic cases, Or cases 
requiring the attention of a nurse by night and by day. 


42927, 


10661. That is to say, costly machinery is utilised to Dr. Andrew 
deal with cases that do not necessarily require such costly Fudler. 
machinery ?—Yes. 


10662. Is the remedy for that within the power of 
the guardians ?—I should say so, certainly. 
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10663. In Paragraph 45 of your Memorandum you Number of 
give a very interesting table showing the number of Poor Law 
nurses ; does that include the whole of the Kingdom, Nurses, 
London and all, that is to say, is it for the provinces and 
London also ?—Certain unions in London are included 
in the third table, the Separate Infirmary table.* 


10664. Does it refer to the whole of England and 
Wales or to only a part of England and Wales ?—It 
refers to the whole country plus one or two infirmaries 
outside the immediate metropolitan area. I believe a 
place like Croydon, for instance, is included in the columns 
under Separate Infirmaries. Tnis was a return fur- 
nished to me by the B. department of the Local 
Government Board. When I revise the evidence I will 
make it clear to what it does refer.* 


10665. You have been asked some questions about Department- 
the recommendation of the Departmental Committee 4! Committee 
cr Nursing as to minor training schools; am I right in W Mowe 
stating that the recommendation there does not aim Nursing 
at the creation of an inferior class of nurse, but is rather Recommen- 
intended to insure the regulated instruction of an existing dation as to 


class of nurse ?—That is so. minor 


10666. There are, as a matter of fact, places where e raat 
they have so-called probationers, but no regulations — A 
for their instruction, I believe ?—There are places where 
they have absolutely no regulations for their instruction, 
and what is more, where there is no instruction obtained 
at all, except what they may happen to pick up by rule 
of thumb from the superior officers, whoever they may 
happen to be. 


10667. And that condition of things, I believe, is not 
entirely confined to the Poor Law ?—I understand so. 


10668. (Mr. Bentham.) Do you think it advisable 
that nurses should be trained in institutions of that 
kind, that is, in small workhouse hospitals ?—No. There 
are some workhouses that have probationers to-day that 
I do not think at all suitable for the purpose, but there 
are no regulations forbidding their appointment. If 
the guardians like to appoint probationers they can 
do so. Speaking from the one point of view that half 
a loaf is better than no loaf, it is better that the people 
should be nursed by probationers than, as they used 
ta be under the old conditions, by people who had zbso- 
lutely no training and had no appreciation of respon- 
sibility in the care of the inmates. 


10669. Would this system of minor training schools 
include those places as being proper j laces for training 
nurses according to the regulations ?—No. It would 
give the general inspectors and Dr. Downes and myself 
the power of restricting these places in number, according 
to what we thought they should be as regards the mate- 
riel that was available for the training. 


10670. (Dr. Downes.) In speaking of the special classes Provision for 
of the sick, I omitted to ask you whether you had any- venereal 
thing to say on the supervision made for lock cases in ©4S®: 
the different workhouses that you visit ; is it done satis- 
factorily, or have you any suggestions to offer on the 
subject ?—I have in some cases. In some large work- 
houses I have made suggestions that there should be 


Separate provision. One is in favour of those cases 


where possible being sent to hospitals such as the Lock 
Hospital at Paddington Green. 


10671. But that is not always possible, is it ?—No. 
In a large union, or in any union, J think those cases 
ought to be kept entirely separate from the ordinary 
sick. 


10672. Should you be in favour of their being dealt 
with as a special class, if there was any combination of 
unions or any arrangements for dealing with special 
classes ?—I think that would be an admirable arrange- 
ment, and I do not think that any pleas, such as that of 
the hardship of being separated from their relations and 
being too far out of reach of their relations to be visited 
would bear at all in those cases. 

* This Table includes all the London Separate Infirmaries 
and the other Tables the Workhouse Infirmaries. 
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10673. (Chairman.) Are there many of those cases ?— 
Proportionately, one would say there is a fair number. 


10674. Have you any idea of the proportion ?—No. 
Sometimes you do not meet with a case at all in a work- 
house, and perhaps in an adjoining union you may find 
two or three, and then you may go two or three years in 
that particular union and not get a case. 


10675. Are they getting worse ?—That is a very diffi- 
cult question to answer. Some medical men tell me ‘‘no.” 


10676. (Sir Samuel Provis.) But you get it in par- 
ticular localities ?—Yes. 


10677. Was there not a hospital somewhere near 
Farnham ?—Yes, it was near Farnham, but that is 
closed. It was the Aldershot hospital. 


10678 (Mr. Gardiner.) Have you any recommendation 
to make as regards the powers of removal and detention 
in these cases, both male and female ?—There you open 
up a very wide question. 


10679. Merely from the medical point of view, I mean ? 
—One finds that medical opinion differs so very much 
in that respect. I should not like to offer an opinion. 
I think that it is practicable to have a combination of 
unions, or to have the accommodation found by the 
county, to which these cases could go; and I do not 
think there should be any hardship in removing them 
from one union to another which might be central to 
the whole of the unions in that paticular county. 


10680. And detaining them ?—Yes. 


10681. (Dr. Downes.) The question of their compulsory 
detention, I think, is a legal question ?—It is a question 
which I think has to be settled by the House. 


10682. It is a question that has been before the Law 
Officers, has it not ?—Yes. 


10683. You have been asked questions about the 
provisions for phthisis. From a purely medical point 
of view, is therenot a distinction between the class of 
case which you mention in your Paragraph 36, on which 
those questions started, and some other classes which 
were brought into the discussion ?—The essential point 
about phthisis, as contrasted with a broken leg, is that 
it may be communicable, is it not ?—That is so. 


10684. Then there is also this distinction, is there not, 
between phthisis and certain other communicable diseases 
which were mentioned, such as small-pox, that although 
phthisis is communicable, it is communicable in a minor 
degree and the communication is more readily prevented ? 
—Yes, I should say so, decidedly. 


10685. So that from the medical point of view there is a 
distinction between those classes of disease which came 
into the account-?—Yes. In my mind I thought the 
distinction was rather clear, before I came here to-day. 


10686. I think that in regard to phthisis you attach 
special importance to dealing with the early cases ?—Yes. 


10687. Does your experience show you that such cases 
do not come to the Poor Law as arule until the disease has 
become advanced ?—The whole of my experience up to 
now is that it is very unusual indeed for what is called 
a curable case to come to the Poor Law. I have used 
the word “curable”? because it is a word in common 
use, rather than use the technical expression for it. 
Curable cases are very rarely under treatment in Poor 
Law institutions or as out medical relief cases. 


10688. (Mr. Loch.) What is your suggestion with regard 
to these cases of phthisis ? Presume that there is noti- 
fication, or that in some way the case in its early stage 
does come; then what would you propose as the better 
course to take ?—I think that under the Poor Law the 
treatment is outlined in the sanatorium which has been 
established near to Skipton for the Bradford Union, and 
in the Heswall Sanatorium near to Heswall, in Cheshire, 
for the Liverpool combined unions. They are very 
good instances of the way to provide for these cases. 


10689. It would be in the earliest stages that you 
would send them to the sanatorium ?—To a sanatorium 
of that kind, yes. 


10690. How would you deal with the family? I 
understood you rather to suggest that the Poor Law 
should take possession of the cases that were past treat- 
ment in the main—— ?—As to the individual. 


EVIDENCE : 


10691. What would you do? Put the Poor Law aside 
for the moment, please, from the point of view of general 
relief: would you propose that there should be a grant 
for out-door relief in every case in order to keep the family 
if the husband goes away ; or what would you suggest ?— 
I think the family would immediately become destitute, 
and so they would come under the Poor Law. 


10692. Therefore in regard to the Poor Law you would 
suggest that the family came on as a matter of fact for 
out-door relief ?—I am not speaking about out-door 
relief; for me it is a question of out-door medical relief. 


10693. Suppose a man has to go into a sanatorium on 
your own proposal, what is to happen to his family if they 
cannot support themselves; you would not offer them 
the house, would you ?—No. 


10694. Therefore you would give them out-door relief ? 
—That is a question for the local authority to determine. 


10695. True, but that follows, does it not ?—This 
is a mere personal opinion of mine I should like to say, 
and it has nothing to do with me as an official. 


10696. I understand ; but that is a factor that has to be 
considered, is it not ?—Of course one would like to see 
them relieved in any other way than by the Poor Law, 
say, by charity. 


10697. There is this suggestion made, that if there were 
sanatoria in connection with the public health authorities, 
then so far as it was desirable to send these people to 
sanatoria, the Poor Law might provide the out-door relief. 
That is one suggestion, and another is that the charitable 
should do it. What would you do ?—I favour the charity 
point of view. 


10698. Then you would propose, really, that the local 
people should organise themselves better in order to 
deal with these cases at an early stage, irrespective of 
the Poor Law ?—I think so, decidedly. 


10399. (Mr. Bentham.) Have you any information as to Effect of 
whether, where sanatoria are provided, these curable cases provision 
come under the notice of the Poor Law rather more fre- sanatori: 
quently than before ?—Some year or two ago, in discussing tyPe of 
the matter, I think, it was with Dr. Raw, or Dr. Smart, he Phthisic: 
told me that he thought we should not get any curable mee a 

ng 
cases in Poor Lawat all, and that there were no such cases for reliet 
taking the Poor Law asa whole. From a conversation . 
that I had with you yesterday, I gathered that your ex- 
perience in the Bradford union was that there are curable 
cases coming under the Poor Law. 


10700. Really they do come under notice earlier than 
before ?—Yes; just in the same way that I suggested 
that one result of this Act of 1885 was that the people 
gradually got to know that it did not disqualify, and 
therefore they applied when they had not applied before. 


10701. Do you know whether that obtains in the Liver- 
pool union or not ?—I was at Heswall two years ago, 
but I have not been there since, and I have not had a 
chance of talking the question over with them. 


10702. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Do some of the unions 
now erect wooden shelters, which are very economical 
and which are found to be very useful for incipient cases ? 
—Yes. I may say that I am constantly recommending 
them. 


10703. That is a very much cheaper and less expensive 
mode of dealing with the question than the building of 
sanatoria, is it not ?7—I think that is the right way. 


10704. Is that in use in England ?—Yes, in a great 
many cases. I do not know that those cases are par- 
ticularly reported to the Local Government Board, but ; 
it is reported that provision is made for the outdoor 
treatment of phthisis. 


10705. I think it is the case, is it not, that these shelters 
accommodate perhaps a couple of patients for something 
like £30; is that not so ?—I believe that is so. : 


10706. (Mr. Bentham.) I think it cannot be said that 
that is applicable everywhere, because some workhouse 
hospitals are in situations that are not suitable for treat- 
ment of that kind ?—That is so. I should like to say 
that the methods which they have adopted in the Bath 
uinon and in the Kettering union are two very good speci- — 
mens of making provision for this class of case within 
the workhouse grounds, 
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10707. (Dr. Downes.) With reference to the dietary 
of very young children, I think you state that medical 
officers do not always carry out their duties in that 
respect ?—That is so. One tries to remedy that by a 
personal application to or a personal interview with the 
medical officer concerned. 


10708. The old regulation, if I remember rightly prior 
to the existing one, was that the matron should consult 
the medical officer in regard to the dietary of the children ? 
—That was so, and a great many of the older matrons 
have continued to think that that is the best way of doing 
it. 

10709. So that in a way the medical officer may yet 
have a voice in the matter, although he is not carrying 
out this particular duty 7—Yes; but in some cases he 
never carries out the second paragraph of the regulation, 
which I consider to be the most important one. 


10710. Do you mean this—‘‘ The medical officer shall 
give directions in writing as to the service of food to in- 
mates under three years of age, and as to the time at which 
each infant should be weaned” ?—Yes. If Article VI. 
consisted of those four lines, and the five lines preceding 
them (that is, the first paragraph of the article) were 
deleted, I should say that those four lines would be suffi- 
cient, because the whole responsibility for the feeding 
of these children ought to rest on the medical officer. 


10711. Do the guardians take any action in the matter, 
if the medical officer does not carry out his dut‘es ?— 
They have said on several occasions that they have given 
instructions to the medical officer that he is to carry out 
Article VI. 


10712. It is within their power to require him to do so, 
is it not ?—Yes, and they do so in fact in writing, but 
whether he does take any notice or not, I am not always 
in a position tosay. I know that in some cases the medical 
officers do not take any notice. 


10713. You were also questioned as to the duty of the 
medical officer with regard to the dietary of the inmates 
generally, and Article X. of the Dietary Order was re- 
ferred to. Article X. renders it the duty of the medical 
officer “for the purposes of classification under this 
Order, to examine each inmate as to his or her physical 
condition and fitness for employment ?—Yes. 


10714. Is it not the fact that the Order gives the guar- 
dians an almost entirely free hand as to the dietary they 
will allow to the different classes ?—Yes. I believe that 
one of the Commissioners who has examined me read me 
these lines from Schedule A part 1—‘‘ The Guardians 
may from time to time direct the removal of any inmate 
from any one to any other of such classes in which such 
inmate can properly be placed..... provided that any 
male inmate certified by the medical officer of the work- 
house as a healthy able-bodied person shall be placed 
either in class 1 or in class 1 A for purposes of diet.” 


10715. That is the only instruction as regards healthy 
inmates, I believe ?—Yes. 


10716. The other instructions are as to the sick and the 
certain semi-infirm and ailing classes which are dieted by 
that Order ?—Yes. Those are included under Articles IV., 
VI., VII, and IX. 


10717. (Mr. Bentham.) That dietary has to be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the medical officer, has it not, 
before it can be put into operation, even though it is 
selected from the Schedule ?—I think the Order reads very 
clearly that they shall merely consult him. It is not to 
be referred to him, but it says the guardians shall forthwith 
in consultation with the medical officer for the workhouse 
do so and so. 


10718. In Article II. it says : ‘ Before the dietary tables 
so framed are adopted by the guardians they shall be 
referred to the medical officer, who shall, as soon as may be, 
make a report thereon. Such report shall be laid before 
the guardians and considered by them, and a copy of it 
shall be entered on the Minutes of their proceedings 2? ?— 
Yes, that is in the Order. 


10719. (Sir Samuel Provis.) It goes on: “ After con- 
sidering the report of the medical officer the guardians 
shall settle the dietary tables, with or without alterations ”’ 
so they can alter them if they choose, and they are not 
bound by the medical officer ?—That is so. 
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10720. (Dr. Downes.) Did not the circular which ac- Dpr, Andrew 
companied that Order contain this statement: “The Fuller. 
functions of the medical officer in this matter will be purely : 
advisory, and the final settlement of the tables will rest 24 April 1906. 
with the guardians alone’? ?—Yes. On page 2 of the ay 
circular it says it may be necessary for the guardians to 
lay down general rules for the classification of inmates for 
the purposes of the dietary. 








10721. On the question of the waste of food, and the Waste of 
cost of the dietary, does not that first of all depend on the food in 
selection of the foods made by the guardians ?—It does. | Workhouses 


10722. And secondly on the way in which the Order is 
administered ?—It is so. 


10723. When it is said that so much bread is issued, i§ 
that not a matter entirely within the power and discreticn 
of the guardians ?—It is, as I think I have mentioned in 
my previous answers. The guardians may order a half, or 
a third, or two-thirds, of the quantity that they thirk 
suitable to be served in the first place. 


10724. I believe that it was found by the Departmental 
Committee which inquired into this question, that the 
waste in these matters was almost entirely on bread ?— 
That is so. 


10725. It was suggested that scraps might be usable in 
a big workhouse, as in an ordinary house ; would there not 
be a considerable danger in such a proceeding ?—I think 
that would open a very wide door to abuse. 


10726. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is not the cooking a Cooking in 
very important matter in a workhouse ?—One regards Workhouses. 
that as almost the essential. 


10727. (Dr. Downes.) It is so important that I under- 
stand the Local Government Board arranged with the 
School of Cookery to publish a Manual ?—That was so, 
and I think that in the Circular which accompanied the 
issue of this Order there was some reference to the ap- 
pointment of a cook in houses where there was no cook. 


10728. You were asked whether there was any instance Hospitals for 
of a hospital provided out of the rates by a local accidents 
authority other than Poor Law. Are you aware that su pPPaty out 
there are rate-aided hospitals for accidents and for of the tore 
general diseases, which are not provided under the Poor 
Law ?—I am aware that the guardians subscribe varying 
amounts from time to time to voluntary hospitals. 


10729. Are you aware that in the case of the Widnes 
Local Board, in 1876 it was held that a hospital 
for accidents might be provided under Section 131 
of the Public Health Act ?—That had not come under my 
notice. 

10730. I believe that there have been other proposals 
for hospitals for purposes not connected with infectious 
diseases, but under the same section of the Public 
Health Act. I take it you are not aware of those 
cases ?—I was not aware of those cases; they have 
never come under my cognisance. 


10731. (Mr. Gardiner.) You sit as assessor, do you not, 
at inquiries into the conduct of medical officers ?—Yes. 


10732. Judging from your experience, are the powers Powers of 
of the Local Government Board adequate to get rid of un- Local 
satisfactory officers ?—No, I should say not. Unless Government 
they are first reported by the guardians, the Local Govern- ae oar a 
ment Board do not move in the matter. = 


unsatisfae- 
10733. Is this a fair question ? Would it not be well tory Officers. 

if the Local Government Board were empowered to move, 

as far as medical officers are concerned, and perhaps 

superintendent nurses ?—There again you open up rather 

a wide question of administration, which would, of course, 

interfere with the local authorities. The true system on 

which we go is local administration by local government. 


10734. It is the fact, is it not, that almost every Board 
of Guardians is entirely in the hands of its skilled officers 
like the doctor and the superintendent nurse. They 
seem to be rather a different class to, say, the relieving 
officers, whose work comes under the notice of the Board 
every day, and they can therefore more or less criticise 
and estimate its value; but the work of a doctor a board 
of guardians cannot estimate ?—There, I think, the power 
of the Local Government Board ought to be altered, un- 
less they might by part repayment of salaries have a voics 
in the matter, without having to hold a public inquiry, if 
in the first place misconduct, or want of care and at- 
tention on the part of the officer, were reported to them. 
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10735. They should have a voice both in the appoint- 
ment and in the removal ?—I think so. 


10736. You made a very interesting remark about the 
Chichester system, whereby the infirmary nurses go out- 
side the infirmary and nurse the poor; are their services 
confined to those in receipt of relief, or are they given to 


‘the poor generally ?—They are confined entirely to the 


cases that are referred to the nursing staff by the district 
medical officer, who is also the workhouse medical officer. 


10737. I suppose as a matter of experience you find, 
do you not, that the fact of the nurses going outside to 
nurse particular cases tends to make the nurses more 
satisfied with their position and to remain longer in the 
service ?—I think in that particular case it has worked 
admirably. 


10738. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Is this the case with regard 
to phthisical patients—that when they are dismissed after 
long treatment in special institutions, they are averse to 
taking up regular work again? I have had experience of 
one or two, and I have found that it is very hard to make 
them resume work ?—I have seen a fair number of cases, 
and I have often been told by different medical officers 
more particularly by the medical officers of workhouses, 
that the man becomes, to use the words of a medical 
officer who spoke to me about this the other day, a 
**corner”’ man. 


10739. Has that anything to do with the nature of his 
complaint, or is it merely that he has been kept for six 
months or a year doing nothing?—This particular medical 
officer I am speaking of told me that it was in conse- 
quence of the attention that the man had received while 
he was in the sanatorium. The man was told to have 
sO many minutes’ rest before his meals, and so many 
minutes after, and he was not to do this, and he was not 
to do the other, and being a man of limited education he 
took these as a sort of axioms by which he ought to live. 


10740. That is exactly what the men I came across did. 
Did you recommend that there should be employment 
found for them in the sanatoria ?—Yes, I think that all 
these people ought to be employed according to their 
capacity, the capacity to be adjudged by the medical 
officer only. 


10741. It would not impede their treatment neces- 
sarily, would it ?—No; I think in some cases it would 
very materially help their treatment, and help their 
restoration to health. 


10742. Is there any employment at all for them in the 
present sanitoria ?—At Heswall when I was there, there 
was nothing but games for these people to occupy them- 
selves with. I am not quite sure about the Bradford 
sanitorium, as it was sometime since I was there. 


10743. (Mr. Bentham.) There is a large garden there, 
and all of them who are suitable for it are employed in 
garden work ?—I was not aware of that at the moment. 


10744. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Really there appears to be a 
great danger that we are creating a much more dangerous 
disease than that which we are curing, if we turn them 
out hopelessly pauperised ?—That is another point which 
goes off my particular province, I think. 


10745. Could this be enforced in these sanitoria— 
could they be made to work, or might the work perhaps 
be put to them as part of the treatment ?—I think it 
ought to be left entirely to the local medical officer. He 
is the best judge whether they can be made to work, or 
should be asked to work in any way. 


10746. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the children that 
you referred to who are in the workhouse, is there any 
return of the deaths of children in poor law institutions 
which one could set against the deaths outside the poor 
law institutions ?—Not in the provinces, so far as I 
know. 


10747. Would it throw light upon this question of 
mortality in workhouses, so far as children are concerned, 
if we could get that informotion ?—I obtained the in- 
formation for the purposes of the report which I have 
aE in my memorandum for the five years previous 
to 1896. 


10748. Would it be difficult to bring it up to date ?— 
I should be obliged to have a special instruction from 


‘il 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


the Local Government Board to bring out a corresponding 
report. 


10749. I wanted to draw your attention to the fact Mortali 
that the deaths in institutions such as hospitals have statisti 
increased as well as the deaths in poor law institutions, ™stut 


so that it is not remarkable so far as the poor law is 
concerned merely ?—That is so, and I did not wish to 
emphasise that point at all. My purpose in obtaining 
the return as regards the deaths in workhouses was 
to use it as a lever in urging the guardians to provide 
better nursing accommodation as well as nurses, because 
we could not expect the nurses to stay in these 
particular places where they were so much wanted if 
there was not good accommodation for the nurses to 
live in. 7 


10750. The argument is that the Poor Law is being 
very much more used by people in their old age or in- 
fiimity than it used to be; hence a large number of 
deaths ; but that is equally true of hospitals relatively 
speaking, is it not ?—I think so decidedly. 


10751. As far as the figures go, I mean ?—Certainly I 
should say so. The difference is a matter of personal 
observation. I have noticed in the last thirteen years 
that the class of case coming into a workhouse infirmary 
is very much more a class requiring the constant care of 
a nurse by night and day. They are very often brought 
into a workhouse infirmary within the last few weeks 
of their life, if not within the last few days of their life. 


10752. If a return of deaths in childhood were possible, Child _ 
could the form of it be that of Dr. Tatham’s last return, mortalit 
which gives the numbers according to age, under one 2nd its. 


per 
ility. 


year, and so on, taking the same grouping of sicknesses ? 
—Yes, and IJ think it ought to be done in that way ; 
it ought to be comparable with the ordinary returns 
for the whole country. 


10753. Isit your opinion that a good many of the deaths 
are avoidable, so far as the diseases are concerned, among 
the children ?—Certainly, without any doubt. I may 
say that for twenty years past I have made a particular 
study, so to speak, of this very question, and that I have 
become more and more convinced that, I was going to 
say 80 per cent. of the deaths of children under one 
year of age are due to preventable causes. 


10754. Are you speaking now of the children in work- 
house infirmaries 7—Anywhere; not necessarily in the 
workhouse; but as my particular province is in the 
workhouse, I naturally direct my attention to them. 


10755. (Mr. Booth.) Is that true of the rich as well as of 
the poor ?—It is to a certain extent. 


10756. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to another branch of the 
question—for we must look at it, as far as this Commis- 
sion is concerned, not merely from the point of view of 
the Poor Law—do you think that an improvement could 
be arrived at by such an arrangement as this, that some 
paper, or statement, on the subject should be issued by 
all hospitals similar to this which you have referred to 
in your memorandum, and that it might have some 
currency as being more or less officially sanctioned?— 
Yes, it could be done easily, and I think it would very 
probably help. 


10757. Has anything been done to your knowledge by Instructi 


way of, not merely the relieving officers, but any officers in child 
rearing, 


of the Poor Law who have to do with mothers who are 
in receipt of out-door relief, and others, giving them 
this information ?—In some areas the relieving officer, 
or the vaccination officer, has directions to issue 
a form of instruction to mothers how to feed and clothe 
their children; and that form of instruction is usually 
prepared by the medical officer of health. I am glad to 
say that the majority of medical officers of health through- 
out the country are looking upon this as a public health 
question, and so all classes, of course, are reached. What 
I lay stress upon is that we have in the workhouse nursery 
a focus or a centre for the dissemination of practical 
knowledge how these children ought to be fed, and 
therefore we ought to avail ourselves to the utmost 
possible extent of that. 


10758. As to what I may call the medical organisation 
of the future, which you in a manner led up to, as I under- 
stand it you would desire that the incurable cases should 
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osed infirmary for the incurable and a voluntary institution Dr. Andrew 


be dealt with as far as possible by the Poor Law ?—Yes. 

yanisa- i regard it that the incurable cases can never earn their for the curable ?—It would practically come to that; Fuller. 
of own living, and therefore they must be provided for but also practically it would come to this, that cases : 
“ by the only authority that there is, and that is the Poor would be continually coming into these rate-aided 24April 1906. 
c Law authority. infirmaries which were not incurable, but would be sent 
Law, 10759. On the other hand, the cvrable cases should be peste aes ewe there was no room for them in the 
ic : : voluntary hospitals. 
Sand dealt with by the other agencies ?—Yes. : ‘ 

* . ; ; 10774. If that difficulty could be met in any way, there 
” ta: y 4 10760. If that is to be the policy, what steps could we would be a distribution of labour on those lines ?—I 
tutions. take ? Would you desire that there should be an under- 


standing in any of our large provincial towns as between 
the Poor Law and the voluntary institutions that they 


think it is a matter for regret that there is not an exten- 
sion of the voluntary hospitals. 


there not 








10775. (Mr. Patten-MacDougail.) Is & Phthisis 
practice springing up in some parts of England of treating cases in 
phthisical cases in the vacant wards of general hospitals ? general 
I refer to a practice which I understand has been followed )ospitals. 


should reject the one case and take the other as a matter 
of course ?—I think that might easily be arrived at, 
because it would be a matter for the jurisdiction of the 


medical officer of health ? 


10761. The medical officer of health, or rather the health 
organisation of the community, would deal with the 
infectious diseases, scarlet fever, and the rest as a 
group ?—Yes. 


10762. Then apart from them phthisis might, or might 
not, be added to that list ?—Exactly. 


10763. Then apart from that, the voluntary hospitals 
might take all the curable diseases. How would you 
arrange that ? Would you be able to come to an under- 
standing with a non-statutory body to limit itself in this 
manner ?—I do not think you could do that precisely ; 
but I think that an arrangement could be made, though 
not a definite understanding. 


10764. Why should we not go a step further and give 
the hospitals a status, leaving them voluntary, but 
requiring them especially to deal with this class 
of case, or rather recognising them as institutions 
for dealing with this class of case, but not as re- 
ceiving any grants from the State ?—If a case came 
under the Poor Law I should say that the Poor Law 
guardians ought to be able, as they are at present, to 
subscribe to these sanatoria and have the call of so many 
beds. 


10765. By subscribing to a general hospital ?—Yes, or to 


in Brighton, judging from what I read the other day of 
what Dr. Newsholme is doing there; where there are 
vacant wards in the general hospital, these vacant wards 
are now being utilised for cases of phthisis ?—I believe 
that is the case, but I do not know it of my own know- 
ledge. 


10776. Would you approve of that ?—There I think 
you would have to judge whether these wards might not 
be called upon in some sudden emergency to be used for 
some other purpose. What would you do with your 
phthisical cases then ? 


10777. Of course, it is only during the time when these 
wards are vacant that they could be utilised. Small pox 
hospitals also, when there are no small pox cases, are 
being used for phthisical cases, I understand ?—I cannot 
speak of my own knowledge as to that. 


10778. As regards the drugs, is there in England any Provision of: 
practice of paying a fixed sum to the medical officer or drugs. 


to a druggist for drugs, as well as the practice of including 
the cost of the drugs in the salary of the medical officer ; 
does that obtain anywhere here ?7—Speaking off the 
‘* papers” at the Local Government Board, I am notin a 
position to say. 


10779. Is it the general practice to include the cost of 
the drugs in the salary of the medical officer ?—Yes. 


10780. You have suggested, I think, that that is a Basis of 
system which should be abolished if possible, and also Officers’ 
that there ought to be some power of revising the salaries ‘‘ Grant.” 


any other similar institution, not a Poor Law institution. 


10766. Would not it be possible, by an arrangement 


on the lines I have suggested, to refer these cases to the 
hospitals, and make it their responsibility to deal with 
them without any grant necessarily from the Poor Law ? 
—Yes, if it were made purely and simply a public health 
matter. 


10767. If that were so, could not the organisation 
which you say is available take any form which would 
be satisfactory to your own conditions ; so that, instead 
of the infirmary being made a rate-aided hospital, you 
would be-able to recognise voluntary institutions as doing 
work which it would be dangerous under your conditions 
for the rate-aided hospitals to do?—In relation to 
phthisis cases only, do you mean ? 


10768. In relation to. all disease ?—In relation to all 


of the medical officers; and I think you have further 
suggested that in London the salaries of the medical 
officers are calculated to a certain extent on the grant 
which is given under the Act of 1888 ?—That was in 
answer to a statement that was put before me by Dr. 
Downes, but I have no knowledge that that is so. It 
does not come within my duty as medical inspector in the 
provinces. 


10781. Can you say whether the rules and conditions 
under which that grant is administered following upon 
the Act of 1888, are stereotyped under that Act ?—I think 
that there has been no addition to the sums allocated to 
the different unions since 1888. 


10782. And they may not be altered, because in accord- Abolition of 

ance with the provisions of the Act I understand they are pauper 
stereotyped until Parliament otherwise directs. The Nurses in 
reason why 1 ask that is that it is so in Scotland also, WV orkhouses. 
and the conditions there having very much altered, 
Parliament has been approached with a view to having 
this restriction altered. To go to another point, is there 
any pauper-nursing in the workhouses in England now ? 
—I know that it has been formally abolished, but de facto 
is there any ?—No, not officially. 


10783. Has it absolutely disappeared ?—Yes. 


10784. And is there trained nursing in all the work- 
houses ?—No, not in all. 


10785. Is the matron, as a rule, a trained nurse ?—I 
should say not frequently. 


10786. Is there any rule or suggestion that she should, Trained 
if possible, be a trained nurse ?—There have been sugges- Nurses as 
tions made from time to time. I think that it is a very Matrons, 
good arrangement, other things being equal, where it is 
not possible to retain the services of a srained nurse, that 
the matron should be a trained nurse. 

10787. Have you had your attention directed to the Period of 
question of the standard of training nurses, and to the training for 
question whether the present minimum of two years? *\¥'S¢s. 
training should be maintained or increased ?—We have a 


infectious diseases, yes. 


10769. And to all curable diseases ?—I would say that 
it would be possible, but I do not think it would be pro- 
bable under present conditions. 


10770. Do you hold out to us any line of development 
in accordance with your own limitations other than that ? 
—I believe, more particularly in the north of England, 
that the feeling is altogether in the direction that these 
infirmaries are, as it were, adjuncts to the voluntary 
hospitals, and are not Poor Law institutions. 


10771. That they are not Poor Law institutions ?— 
Yes, although they are provided out of the rates. I 
believe that is the undercurrent that is every now and 
then coming to the surface. 


10772. And that the infirmaries should take the in- 
curable cases ?—Yes ; and the cases that there is no room 
for in the local general hospitals. I believe that is what 
is giving rise to the suggestions which come up from time 
to time to the Local Government Board that we delete 
any reference to paupers, or poor persons, in the orders 
that are issued for the government of these infirmaries. 


10773. Then the outcome of that would be a kind of 
medical organisation which would include a rate-aided 
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minimum of three years in all our large workhouse infir- 
maries in the country. Inall that we call the “recognised” 
schools the three years’ training is the limit and there is 
no two years’ training. 

10788. (Sir Samuel Provis.) With regard to the estab- 
lishment of institutions for phthisical cases, there are 
one or two that have been authorised to be established, 
are there not ?—There are two in the provinces. 


10789. The Local Government Board have not shown 
any indisposition to authorise them in the provinces, sup- 
posing application has been made, have they ?—No. If 
the guardians can show a very good reason for their estab- 
lishment, they have permission to provide the accommo- 
dation. 

107£0. (Mr. Booth.) I think you mentioned in reply to 
Mr. Lansbury that in some of the rural districts the medical 
officers might be not so highly qualified or so skilful as 


EVIDENCE : 


they ought to be, did you not ?—I do not think I put it 
quite in that way. I meant that the personal element 
entered so largely there that the man was not quite of such 
good standing professionally or socially in some of the 
rural unions. 


10791. What I want to ask is whether you consider that 
they have as good talent as is available in the district, or do 
the more qualified men refuse to take the position ?—I 
have known instances where the better qualified man has 
refused to apply for the appointment, and a man who is 
not considered to be “ quite the thing”’ has been appointed. 


10792. Would that be at all a general characteristic ?— 
You can apply it to parts of the country, but not to the 
country as a whole. 


10793. That would be partly due to the low remunera- 
tion I take it ?—Yes, I think so. 
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10794. (Chairman). You have been one of the general 
inspectors of the Local Government Board since 1884 ? 
—I have. 
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10795. You were appointed inspector for the Lanca- 
shire district in 1892 ?—I was. 


10796. During that time there have been fluctuations 
in the pauperism of your district, but the tendency has 
been upwards, has it not ?—Until quite recently. 


10797. That is during the last few months ?—Yes. 


10798. As regards the difference in the ratio of pau- 
perism in parts of your district, you attribute a good deal 
of that difference to the administration ?—I do. 


10799. Has the Act of 1894 had any effect upon the 
principles of outdoor relief ?—In some instances out- 
door relief has been given more freely since 1894. 


10800. Has it generally affected the returns ?—No, 
I do not think I am prepared to say that it has. 


10801. You give an illustration in your memorandum, 
which, according to our practice, we will take as your 
evidence-in-chief (see Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XXIT. 
(A to D)), of a district where pauperism has risen very 
considerably, Prestwich. Could you shortly state what 
occurred there ? Was there any special cause that led to 
the change in administration, or any special elections ?— 
I do not think so. I think the change has come rather 
quickly. For instance, in 1892 the total pauperism was 
1,063. In 1906 it had risen to 2,929. Of course, there 
had been a considerable increase in the population during 
that time, but the proportion of paupers to population 
in 1892 was 1 in 141, and in 1906 it was 1 in 67. 


10802. The ratio had more than doubled itself 2— 
Yes. 
if 


10803. Was this mainly in the outdoor relief ?— 
The indoor relief had risen between those dates from 
368 to 871, and the outdoor from 695 to 2,058. The 
out door had increased more in proportion. 


10804. So far as you know, there were no material 
changes in the condition of the district ?—Nothing, I 
think, to account for that. 


10805. Is Prestwich a district outside Manchester ?— 
Prestwich is mainly a part of Manchester. 


10806. Passing to the 18th paragraph of your memo- 
randum, you say you have one school of the barrack 
type ?—Yes. 

10807. What has been the result of that school: has 
it been unsatisfactory or satisfactory ?—The results have 
been extremely good until within the last two years, 
when there has been a serious outbreak of ophthalmia ; 
otherwise the results of the school have been excellent ; 
the children have done well in after-life. 


10808. (Mr. Gardiner.) Are records kept of the career 
of the children subsequent to their leaving the school ?— 
To a great extent. 

10809. This is the first case 11 which we have been 
told there have been records kept ?—I would not like 
to say in every case, but in a number of instances the 
subsequent career is known. A few years ago the jubilee 
of the school was kept, and the old boys and girls came 
back in very large numbers indeed to assist at the cele- 
bration, showing they took an interest in it and did not 
look down upon it in any way. 

10810. (Chairman.) What is the size of the school ?— 
It is a school for about 600. 
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10812. Has that system worked well ?—Yes, I think 
that has worked very well. 


10813. The Roman Catholics have made special pro- 
vision for their children, and 1 gather from your memoran- 
dum that they have established schools for the reception 
of pauper children only; is that so ?—Almost entirely 
for that. 


10814. So far as you know, what effect has that had on 
the results in after life of the children ?—It is rather 
early to judge, because some of these schools have only 
been opened for a few years. I do not think I am pre- 
pared to give any opinion as to the after career. 


10815. It has been put forward by several of the pre- 
ceding witnesses that itis very advisable, as regards school 
life, to remove, if possible, the taint of pauperism from the 
children. but under this system they would be known as 
pauper children ?—Yes. If I may say so, in these separate 
schools, cottage homes and others, the question of 
pauperism does not seem to exist; the children consider 
themselves by no means as paupers, the name is hardly 
ever used, and they look down upon the workhouse and 
consider themselves entirely independent of it. 


10816. They as a rule attend the ordinary elementary 
schools ?—Do you mean in the certified homes ? 


10817. No, in these grouped cottages ?—Some do; not 
the larger ones. 


10818. They have schools of their own ?—Yes. 


10819. They are just on the same footing, then, as 
the Roman Catholic schools ?—In that way, yes, only 
that the Roman Catholic schools are more of the barrack 
type than the others. 


10820. The remainder of your memorandum, I think, 
mainly deals with very strong recommendations as regards 
the advisability of extending the areas ?—Yes. 


10821. You give a number of illustrations of the success 
which has attended combinations in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool and Manchester ?—Yes. 


10822. I think you express the opinion that, in your 
judgment, even West Derby Union, large as it is, is not 
large enough for successful combination.—Yes. 


10823. You conclude your memorandum by making 
a number of recommendations which would result in the 
County of Westmorland being one union. Have you 
ever tested at all what local opinion would be with regard 
to such a proposal ?—I have, to a limited extent, and the 
local opinion, I think, invariably is that they each prefer 
to have their workhouse, however small. 


10824. The opposition to combination would, I assume 
be less strong in urban than in rurai districts ?—I think 
so. 


10825. Your suggestion was that in the very big towns 
the areas of the board of guardians should be co-terminous 
with the municipal area ?—Yes. 


10826. I think you suggest an election on the same day 
both for the town council and the board of guardians ?— 
Yes. 


10827. At present there is nothing to prevent boards 
of guardians combining their areas if they can get the 
assent of the Local Government Board ?—Nothing, I 
believe. 


10828. If there is a strong local opposition, the sugges- 
tion you.make would have to be carried out by an Act 
of Parliament, and the opinion of the locality would have 
to be over-ridden ?—Yes. 


10829. Is not that a very serious objection now ?— 
I take it that is the objection that obtained in 1834 to 
the formation of unions. I think the combination of 
parishes into unions had to be done compulsorily. 


10830. The areas would be much larger. Take the case 
of the rural workhouses; the relatives now are within 
a reasonable distance of those who are within the work- 
houses, and they can see them periodically. That would 
be very much more difficult under your scheme ?—Yes, but 
the means of locomotion have so increased since the 
existing workhouses were formed that the visiting would 
not be nearly so difficult as some years ago. 


10831. You have looked on this mainly from an ad- 
ministrative point of view, based on your great ex- 
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perience ?—I have looked upon it in this way, if I may Mr. Herbert 
explain briefly: that public opinion seems to demand Jenner-Fust. 
classification of the indoor poor, besides the main : 
classification laid down in the general consolidated order ; 39 April 1906, 
guardians are called upon to classify according to diseases ; 
_ ei the Spain and the scrofulous ; to separate 544 economy 
phthalmic ; to divide imbeciles from the sane, and optainable by 
sane from insane epileptics, and to make various sub- increasing 
divisions of the kind, which it seems to me it is impossible size of Poor 
to obtain with the existing areas. Law areas for 
indoor relief. 





Classification 


10832. To put it in another way, an effective scheme 
of classification is impossible under the existing areas ?— 
Yes. 


10833. You think that a thorough system of classifica- 
tion would tend rather to economy than to increased 
expenditure ?—I think it should. Proposed 


10834. Your idea is that the Imperial Exchequer should general grant- 
make a certain contribution towards the authority of in-aid from 
these larger areas ?—It seemed to me that any contri- Exchequer to 
butions the State might make would be more easily Poor Law 
given to a large area than if they had to be distributed and authonitiee 
divided among a number of small areas. 


10835. Have you thought out at all whether this 
contribution should be in the shape of a lump sum or 
whether it should be earmarked for certain specific 
purposes ?—At present there are various contributions 
for specific purposes which might be increased if it were 
thought just. 


10836. If a contribution is made in connection with a 
specific purpose, it has been hinted that the tendency 
is rather to run up the expenditure, or to increase the 
number of persons upon which payment can be obtained ? 
—Yes; I think my idea was a lump sum towards the 
in-maintenance, to be administered by the county board 
of guardians, without being definitely given to any parti- 
cular object. Proposed 


10837. Assuming that the county authority or the peer 


central authority were able to administer or control the ,ojjo¢ by the 
institutions, how would you deal with out-door relief ?— district 
I would have relief administered by the existing boards of councils. 
guardians, or, if it were thought possible, by the district 
councils. Applications would be made to them; they 

would have the control of the relieving officers and of the 

district medical officers; they would decide whether 

a case was to be relieved by out-relief or in-door relief, 

and in the case of the out-door relief they themselves 

would pay; in the case of in-door relief the individual 

would be handed over, if the offer of the house was 
accepted, to the central authority; the county board of 
guardians. 


10838. The out-relief would be a charge on the district ? 
—Yes. 


10839. (Mr. Booth.) On the smaller district ?—Yes. 


10840-1. (Chairman.) Whatever the local unit was ?— 
Either on the existing union or upon the district council, if 
that was adopted or whatever the area might be. 


10842. You make also some recommendations with 
regard to certain miscellaneous points. I think most of Necd for — 
those have been before us and have been advocated by consolidation 
preceding witnesses. You think there is a need for a of ° ees 
consolidation of the poor law and the orders of the Local mae. 
Government Board ?—I do. 


10843. And a clearer definition of some of the terms ?— 
I do not know that I have felt that particular objection, 
but the main point, to me, is that guardians and their 
officers have the greatest difficulty, as things are, in 
ascertaining what Acts and orders are actually in force ; 
they are scattered about, and there are a large number of 
amending Acts and orders which are apt to be overlooked, 


10844. There are a great many benefit societies and 
co-operative societies in Lancashire ?—Yes. 


10845. Have they increased much, do you know, 
during your tenure of office 7—I am afraid I could not 
RAY. 

10846. Have the deterrents to pauperism lost their Increased 
effect at all in recent years ?—I think in a few instances abe a in 
the greater freedom that has been given to inmates of bane veeahaee 
workhouses has tended to diminish the deterrent influence a eeaiaee ae 
By ‘freedom’? I mean more freedom in receiving visits. geterrence 


of relief. 
3P 
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from their friends and going in and out when they feel 
inclined. 

10847. That loss of liberty which prevailed in previous 
years was a considerable deterrent ?—It was almost the 
only deterrent that existed in the case of the aged and 
infirm ; the conditions under which they are maintained 
are much more comfortable than in their own homes ; 
it is only the discipline, it seems to me, that exercises a 
deterrent influence at all. 


10848. I assume that you would corroborate other 
witnesses who state that a great difference exists, in the 
minds of those who may be compelled to have recourse 
to the poor law, between out-door relief and in-door 
relief ?—Yes. There is a stigma attached to in-door 
relief which is conceived not to exist in the case of out- 
door relief. 


10849. Do any of the Lancashire unions publish a list 
of those in receipt of out-door relief ?—I think only two 
or three at the outside. 


10850. Turning to your statistics, there are only one or 
two unions where the rate of pauperism is extraordinarily 
low as compared with others. In your Return of the 
number of paupers, if you look half way down the page, 
the proportion in The Fylde Union is one to 141 and 118 
of the population ; and if you look down the list generally 
there are only two other unions where, in the period 
from 1900 to 1904, the proportion was one to over 100, 
and at Ist January 1905, one to over ninety. Is there 
anything exceptional in the condition of those three 
unions ? They are The Fylde, Haslingden, and Lancaster ? 
—The Fylde has Blackpool, which is very populous and 
very prosperous and has a large population without much 
pauperism. I think that tends to keep down pauperism, 
but I would attribute the low rate to the administration 
mainly. Prestwich, when I first remember it, had as low 
a pauperism as The Fylde, or very nearly, and now it has 
increased considerably. 


10851. What about Haslingden and Lancaster ?— 
Haslingden, I think, is entirely due to administration ; 
the relief has been strictly administered there for a number 
of years; and as to Lancaster, I do not know of any 
other cause to which to attribute it, except administration. 

10852. Have you round the big towns any very poor 
districts which are caused by the migration of the wage- 
earning classes from the centre of the populous districts ? 
—Both in Liverpool and in Manchester the poor popula- 
tion is being pushed from the centre, which is being more 
and more occupied by offices, to the outside districts, and 
in the case of Liverpool it is invading the West Derby 
Union to a great extent, and in the case of Manchester, the 
Chorlton and Prestwich Unions. 

10853. Are those unions outside the municipal bound- 
aries of the big towns from which the people are forced ? 
—Only partially. 

10854. Have you any knowledge whether there has 
been any great difficulty there as regards rating in con- 
sequence of the increase of rates in these districts ?—I 
have not heard of any particular difficulty beyond the 
usual complaints when rates go up. 


10855. The tendency, we are told, of these districts 
which augment thus rapidly is that the Poor Rate remains 
low for a certain period, but the school rate is very high ; 
then in course of time the Poor Law rate rises also and 
forms a combination which some of these poor districts 
find it rather difficult to bear. You are not aware of any 
districts of that kind in Lancashire ?—I do not think to 
any excessive degree. 


10856. Have you noticed, or have you been told, that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act has at all affected the 
age at which people lose employment ?—Yes, I have 
heard of that constantly : that men over fifty can hardly 
get occupation. 


10857. You were in Lancashire before the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act came into operation, I think: have 
you noticed any difference yourself, in the workhouses, as 
regards the younger age of those who are unable to get 
employment and thus fall back on to the Poor Law ?— 
No, I do not know that I have noticed it. 


10858. What you are stating is the impression formed 
in your mind by the general opinion of those whom you 
have heard speak of the matter ?—Yes. I hear it con- 
stantly mentioned as a thing to be regretted. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


10859. That particular feature of the Act ?—Yes. 


10860. It has been suggested to us that the law of Mutual 
settlement might be abolished, inasmuch as now the main waiver. 
qualification is only one year’s residence: have you any Of settler 
views on the subject of settlement ?—I venture to point i certal 
out in my scheme for enlarging the areas that the area niteaial : 
might be enlarged to the county, as far as the indoor poor ioe 
are concerned ; but in large towns, in Manchester and in gh ojitioy 
Liverpool, the three Poor Law authorities, which in each : 
case make up those cities, by agreement do not remove 
against each other, except in the case of lunatics. 


10861. What are the unions ?—Liverpool, West Derby 
and Toxteth Perk are the three unions in Liverpool ; 
Manchester, Chorlton and Prestwich in Manchester. 


10862. Are there many applicants, for instance, in 
Liverpool, whose settlement is in a union outside the 
three unions you have just mentioned ?—Yes. 


10863. How would Liverpool be affected if the law of J 
settlement was abolished ?—I hardly know. 


10864. It would be in places of that kind, I assume, 
that the most difficulty and inconvenience would arise ?— ; 
Liverpool, of course, is subject to a number of outsiders 
being landed and being or becoming destitute and having 
to be relieved there. 


| 
F 
| 
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10865. You would hardly go so far as to advocate the 
abolition of the law of settlement 7?—I do not think I 
would. 


10866. But the increased area, of course, would largely 
reduce the number of contentious cases relating to settle- 
ment ?—Yes, so far as in-door cases are concerned. 


10867. (Sir Samuel Provis.) With regard to these large Roman 
Roman Catholic certified, schools, is it the case that they Catholie 
do not take in any persons except paupers ?—The great certified 
majority are paupers, and the schools are established Poor La 
really to deal with certain unions, but they do have others schools. 
from outside in much smaller numbers. : 


10868. Have you ever known of any case where the Questior 
managers of a certified school have boarded out children boarding 
who were sent there ?—I do not think I have known of of child 


any such instances, in my district. ie 


10869. Do the managers keep records showing what certified 
children are sent from particular unions which the in- schools. 
spector can see when he visits the school —Yes, we have 
those now, but, as a rule only recently, certificates of 
health are sent now with every child to most of these 
schools. 

10870. Would you know anything about it supposing a 
child was sent there and was boarded-out by the managers 
and not really kept within the institution itself 7?—It 
might easily be done without my knowledge, I think. 


10871. You do not know of any case where it has 
happened ?—No, I do not think of any case in my . 
district. 


10872. You have had one or two cases of combinations Combins 


of unions under the Poor Law Act of 1879 ?—Yes. of union 
10873. Have they worked pretty well ?—Yes, I think and thei 


: difficult 

quite well. 
10874. You had some little difficulty in forming them 

had you not ?—There was a difficulty as to how the : 

expenditure was to be charged. 


10875. As to the apportionment, I suppose ?—As to 
the apportionment and as to the committees being allowed 
to charge the rates on their own responsibility... That was 
got over by arranging that each joint committee should 
call upon the constituent unions for what it required, 
and that each union should then decide whether it would 
raise any part of what was called for by loan, supposing (. 
it to be for a purpose for which they could borrow money, 
or whether they would pay the contribution out of the 
current rate. . 

10876. You have not got any outdoor relief unions in | 
your district, have you ?—No, none. : us 


10877. You have not had any occasion to consider how 
they work ?—No, I have not. 


10878. The plan that you were suggesting just now, cf 
having the county as the area for indoor relief, and a 4). Goy 
smaller area for outdoor relief, would come to pretty much 44,4 pogo; 
the same thing as having out-relief unions, would itnot 7— Paw are 
Yes, I suppose it would. I am not very familiar with indoor 
the working cf these out-relicf unions. relief. 


Difficult 
of maki 
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‘10879. Quite so, not having them in your own district. 
Then, taking the question of having a large area, suppos- 
ing the county was the area for indoor relief, do you think 
there would be a risk of the guardians wanting to send 
an undue number of cases into the workhouse if outdoor 
relief was a union charge and indoor relief was a county 
chatge ?—I think it would tend to a strict administra- 
tion of relief. 

10880. Do you think the county would be a good 
area for the purpose ?—Some counties, not all. 

10881: Do you consider the difference there is in the 
areas of the different counties ? Are they not very large 
in extent in point of acreage ?—Yes. 


10882. Would they not be very large; take Somerset- 
shire, for instance, which has an acreage of more than 
1,000,000 acres ?—I do not anticipate any real difficulty. 

10883. How often would you propose that there should 
be a meeting of the central authority for the county ?— 
I do not suppose the whole body would meet very often, 
but committees would meet frequently as in the case of 
the county councils. 

10884. Is it not one of the difficulties in the admin- 
istration by county councils that they meet so seldom ? 
—The tendency, I suppose, is to throw more of the work 
into the hands of officials. 

10885. And that it is difficult to get expressions of 
opinions from a county council because they only meet 
once in three months ?—Yes, but the different committees 
of the council meet more often than that. 

10886. Is the committee to represent the whole area 
or only a part of it ?—I think there would be committees 
for areas. 

10887. Then it would not be administration, would 
it, by the whole county, it would only be administra- 
tion by representatives of a part of the county ?—That is 
really what takes place in the present administration of 
the poor law, it is mainly, in the large unions, carried on 
by committees. 

10888. But I thought the proposal was to get ad- 
ministration by representatives of a larger area ?—Yes. 

10889. Could you get that ?—I think you would as a 
matter of general policy. 

10890. ‘lake anotber point, the visitation. Wlo do 
you propose shoul? visit the institutions ? I think they 
would be visited in the same way that the asylums are 
now. 

10891. Would that be by representatives of the parti- 
evlar area in whick the institution is situate ?—I think 
very probably it would be, as a matter of convenience. 

10892. It is stated that one of the advantages of the 
present system, under which the workhouse in a rural 
union is generally in the market town, is that the friends 
of the paupers come in on the market days, and therefore 
they have an opportunity of visiting their friends in the 
workhouse, and it is suggested if there is a larger area 
that that opportunity would be lost. Do you think there 
is anything in that ?—I think that opportunity no doubt 
would be lost, but I think the advantages more than 
compensate for that drawback. 


10893. Supposing a pauper’s relatives are one end of a 
county, and the institution is the other end is rot the 
difficulty of getting there very considerable ?—Yes, but 
we constantly find sick poor sent to the hospitals at a 
considerable distance, where their friends can hardly 
ever see them. . 

10894. Are they sent there for long ?—Yes, very often 
for a considerable time; a number of weeks or even 
months. 

10895. I am not sure what hospitals you had in your 
mind ?—I mean voluntary hospitals. 

10896. Is it not rather different in the case of a work- 
house where an aged person may be taken in for the rest 
of his life ?—Yes, I think it is, but you would not, in the 
case of a county, have only a single workhouse for the aged, 


_ you would have several in a large county, and the in- 


\dividuals from the localities would be sent probably to the 
nearest as far as possible. 

10897. Take a case like Westmorland where the popula- 
tion is small, even there would the workhouses practically 
be at any considerable distance from each other, taking 
into account the difficulty of access on account of inter- 
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vening mountains and so forth ?—I do not think so jy, Herbert 
because the population tends to live in the valleys, and Jenner-Fust. 
the railroads occupy the valleys, and the central workhouse 
for Westmorland would be, I think, quite reasonably ac- 30 April 1906. 
cessible. It occurred to me also that the Paupers’ Con- 
veyance Expenses Act, and the corresponding Order, The payment 
might, if necessary, be extended in order to facilitate Of costs of 
visiting where it was thought desirable. visits of 
10898. If the expenses of the friends who go to visit the Fer te 
paupers are to be paid out of the rates that would make a 
considerably increased charge, would it not ?—There is 
that power as you are aware now. 








10899. Yes, in certain circumstances. Of course, the 
expenses would be much greater in proportion as the 
distance increased ?—Yes. 


10900. Do you remember that a Report was made by a Unions in 
Commission which was appointed in 1887 with a view to more than 
bringing unions into counties, for making unions and one county 
counties co-extensive in the sense that there should be no °F borough. 
over-lapping of boundaries ?—Yes. 


10901. Was anything attempted in Lancashire to give 
effect to that Report ?—Yes, a good deal was done, and 
boundaries were very largely simplified. 

10902. Was there much opposition ?—No, I do aot 
think there was. 

10903. How far do the unions come within the county ? 
Have you got much overlapping ?—No, there is not much. 
Clitheroe and Ashton-under-Lyne are the two which 
overlap. 

10904. There has been some endeavour at Manchester to 
combine the unions so as to make the whole of the city 
one poor law union ?—It is supposed that the City Council 
have that in view, but it has not taken much shape 
hitherto, and there has also been a proposal to unite 
Manchester and Salford into one big city. That I believe 
has fallen through for the present. 


10905. Chorlton and Prestwich extend outside the city 
do they not ?—Yes, to a small extent, not much. They 
are gradually being absorbed. 


10906. Do you remember a proposal some years ago Difficulties”of 

that a joint committee of the county council and the combining 
borough council should alter those unions, that is to say, Poor Law 
should alter the parishes so as to make them all one parish areas. 
in Manchester ?—Yes, I held an inquiry on the subject. 
The result of it was to leave the old City of Manchester 
ag one parish, and to combine the northern parishes into 
one parish, and the southern parishes into another, so 
that there are now, as it were, three parishes constituting 
the city. 

10807. Was that an instance of the difficulty there is in 
getting areas altered. The actual alteration made was a 
sort of compromise, was it not ?—The original proposal 
was to form a single parish for the whole city 

10908. That was objected to, was it not ?—That was 
objected to. 


10909. Therefore, that is an instance, is it not, of the 
difficulty of getting alteration of areas effected, particularly 
if it involves any considerable alteration in the incidencies 
of the charge ?—I think that was the great objection raised 
to it. 

10910. On the last page of your memorandum you say PAS 
you think there is a lack of power on the part of the Local Covenant 
Government Board to secure proper provision for the Roard’s 
indoor poor ; have you anything definite in your mind ?— powerlessness. 
What I mean is that I think that in the last resort there to require 
ought to be power in the Local Government Board to order building of 


provision to be made. a new 
: workhouse.. 
10911. That is to say, to order a new workhouse to be 


built ?—Yes, if necessary. 


10912. (Sir Henry Robinson.) You said that there were \utyal 
two large cities where the law of settlement was not put waiver of 
in operation one against the other ?—I mentioned Liver- the law of 
pool and Manchester. settlement im 


10913. Was that because it was found that the opera- sto 
tion of the law produced hardship to the people ?—I : 
think it was because it caused a great deal of expense ; it 
was almost impossible to carry out; people were con- 
stantly shifting from one side of the line to the other, and 
the litigation caused was considerable; and by mutual 
agreement they settled they would not remove against 
each other. 
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10914. No question of hardship arose from the applica- 


tion of the settlement ?—I do not think that was the 
reason. 

10915. Do you think either of those cities would be 
inclined to go further, and extend the same to Irish 
paupers ? Do you think the feeling is very strong in 
favour of putting the Law of Settlement in operation with 
regard to the Irish paupers ?—I have not come across 
that much. 

10916. There are a good number of Irish paupers, are 
there not, sent from those two cities to Ireland ?—I could 
not answer that with any accuracy. 

10917. Can you give me any information as to how they 
determine whether these paupers are really of Irish birth ? 
—I cannot. 


10918. Or what is the nature of the inquiry made ?— 
I am afraid I cannot. 


10919. Is the law of settlement put in operation to a 
very great extent in these cities? Are these two cities 
you have mentioned the only ones where it is suspended ? 
—They are the only ones I know of. 


10920. Are there many cases which come up from time 
to time ?—There would be a large number. 


10921. In the ordinary unions do these questions 
come before the boards of guardians at their daily 
meetings ?—Yes, they do. Butasarule they are simply 
referred to the clerk to deal with <s he finds ; to make the 
inquiries and act upon them. 


10922. But can a case be removed by the clerk without 


the direct instructions of the board of guardians, in each 
particular case, by resolution ?—No, I think not. 


10923. So the clerk, therefore, makes a report to the 
guardians, and they order the case to be removed ?7—He 
makes a report either that he thinks the guardians ought 
to contest the case, or that the case is settled in their 
union, and they had better accept it. 


10924. The clerk cannot deal with them on his own 
initiative on general instructions from the guardians ?— 
No, I think not. 


10925. May the clerk litigate ?—No, I think not. 


10926. (Mr. Booth.) I understood that this modification 
as to the settlement merely referred to the inter-communi- 
cation of the three great divisions of which Liverpool and 
Manchester each consist. It is not an abrogation of the 
law of settlement altogether, but the non-application 
to the three unions which form each of those cities. Is 
that right ?—Yes; they do not remove as against each 
other. 

10927. It is not as between Liverpool and Manchester, 
but in Liverpool as between West Derby, Toxteth and 
Liverpool itself, and as regards Manchester, between 
Chorlton, Manchester and Prestwich ?—It is only between 
the three constituent Poor Law authorities in each case. 


10928. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Those that are 
within the municipal boundaries of Manchester and 
Liverpool ?—The boundaries are not quite the same. 


10929. They are practically the municipal boundaries of 
Liverpool and Manchester ?—Nearly so, but the unions 
project outside. 


10930. (Mr. Phelps.) Do I understand that, supposing 
a pauper becomes chargeable in Liverpool who is really 
settled in Toxteth Park, the Liverpool guardians make 
no effort to remove him ?—Yes. 

10931. It is not that the other people accept him 
without question ?—No, the question is not raised. 

10932. (Sir Henry Robinson.) You said, I think, that 
the State contributions to these unions would be more 
easily distributed over combined areas ?—Would be more 
easily given to an enlarged area than if they had to be 
distributed over smaller areas comprised in it. 

10933. Why would that be so? Is there any difficulty 
in the distribution of the money now ?—No, but I had 
in my mind the report of the Local Taxation Commission, 
who found considerable difficulty in recommending 
principles upon which State contributions should be given 
to unions. 

10934. Are these State contributions not measured by 
expenditure under particular heads ?—No, they are 
lump sums at present given tc the county authority, 
and distributed under certain heads by them. 


ff 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


10935. How are these lump sums ascertained ?—I 
do not think I can answer off-hand. 


10936. Are children sent out to service in the large 
city unions in your district before they reach the age 
of fifteen years ?—Yes, in some instances they are, in 
others they are kept. 

10937. Is any inquiry made by the guardians from 
time to time as to these children when they are under 
that age, when they are sent out to service, as to how 
they are treated ?—Yes, they are visited. 

10938. Not in cases where they are boarded out, but 
when they are absolutely discharged and put to service, 
are they still visited ?—Yes, they are still visited by 
the relieving officer, and very often individual guardians 
interest themselves and keep the children in view. 

10939. Is there no objection made by the persons to 
whom they are hired out to the visits of the union officer ? 
—Very seldom. 

10940. (Mr. Gardiner.) Is not it a condition of service 
that they should be visited ?—Yes, it is the duty of the 
relieving officer to visit. 

10941. The guardians would not allow a girl of fifteen 
to go to a particular place except on condition that the 
relieving officer should be allowed to visit at visiting times ? 
—The duty arises immediately the child is sent out. 

10942. And the person employing the child knows 
that. condition before ?—Yes. 

10943. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall). Boards of guardians 
generally consist of very large numbers, from forty, 
to seventy or eighty ?—Yes. 

10944. Do you think that is a workable administrative 
body ?—No, I think it is too large. . 

10945. What suggestions have you to make with a 
view to removing those difficulties ?—It is difficult to 
say. ‘The fixing of the number is in the hands of the 
county councils. 

10946. I suppose the most simple way of doing it 
would be to group parishes, would it not ?—Yes. 

10947. And to give the group a representation by 
one guardian instead of, as I understand at present is 
the case (I may be wrong), each parish having a repre- 
sentative on the hoard ?—There is power to unite one 
parish to another for the purpose of ‘an election of guar- 
dians, but I do not think there is power to combine three. 
You can combine two, but not three. 

10948. Would you suggest that such power should be 
provided ?—I think it would be useful, but the difficulty 
is that, except in the shape of an application for an in- 
creased representation, the fixing of the number does 
not come before the county council. 

10949. However arrived at, would it not be a good 
thing that that power should be provided ?—I think so. 

10950. With a view of making the board of guardians 
a more workable and businesslike body than they appear 
to be at present ?—I think so. The smallest board, 
I have, I think, is Manchester, which consists of nineteen 
guardians including co-opted members. 

10951. That is for the Manchester union ?—Yes. 

10952. How is it that the board is so small there 7?— 
I do not know; it has always been so. 

10953. (Mrs. Webb.) The Manchester representatives 
used to be elected at large, not by wards. They are still 
elected at large ?—I think they are. The area only 
consists of one parish, the old parish of Manchester, or 
the old City of Manchester. 

10954. It used to be under a Local Act in the olden 
days ?—I think it was. 

10955. The overseers are still under a Local Act ?— 
Yes, the overseers are. 

10956. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) When applications 
are made for relief, I see you'state as a rule those applica- 
tions come before committees of boards of guardians ? 


—Yes. 
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10957. Is it your view, as has been represented to us Pffect of 


by several of the inspectors whom we have had before guardians 
us, that it frequently happens that some of these guar- administe 
dians are instigated in giving relief by influences which relief to 

are brought to bear upon them from the parishes which Paupers fi 


they themselves represent, or that they desire to rather 
favour applications which come from their own parishes, 
Is that your experience ?—The guardians who administer 


their own 
constituer 
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relief on these committees are generally the guardians 
for the places of which the relief district consists. I 
think the effect of that is to make them more willing 
to give than they otherwise would be. It is easier to 
say ‘““No” to somebody else’s neighbour than it is to 
say “No” to your own next-door neighbour. 

10958. That does not seem to be the best method of 
administration. Have you any suggestion to make by 
way of altering it ?—I do not think I have, for the reasons 
that, even if you alter the constitution of the committees, 
you cannot secure the attendance of guardians from a 
distance. In many instances these committees have been 
mixed, as they call it, have been composed so as to include 
guardians from outside the relief district. 

10959. When a case comes before these Committees 
does the applicant himself appear, as a rule ?—Yes. 

10960. The Committee then deals with the case, and 
the Committee’s decision is final, is it ?—Practically 
it is. In theory it has to be confirmed by the Board, 
and some Boards, the Manchester Board for instance, 
and others also, have rules, and if relief is given contrary 
to those rules, the case has specially to be brought before 
the whole Board to be confirmed or otherwise. 


spective 10961. When the question comes before the whole 
isdiction Board is the relieving officer present, the same relieving 
com- officer who was present before the Committee ; if so, has 


tiees and he an opportunity of stating his view of the case ?—I 
tole toards am not quite sure that I have ever heard a case opposed. 
oo under those conditions. As a rule I should say the 
| relieving officer is not present. 

10962. Taking the general question, do you think it 
would be the right thing that there should be a power 
of appeal, either by the applicant himself if he does not 
get what he thinks he is entitled to, or by the relieving 
officer if he thinks the applicant is getting more than he 
is entitled to? Do you think it would be well to have 
a power of appeal from the decision of the Committee to 
the whole Board ?—I do not think the appeal should 
come from the relieving officer. It would be appealing 
from the decision of part of his employers to the whole 
of his employers; but it might come from individual 
members of the Committee. 

10963. I do not desire to call it an appeal, but that he 
should state the case which he has represented originally 
and which has been over-ruled ?—I think at present any 
individual member of the Committee might bring the 
case before the whole Board ; there is nothing to prevent 
that. 

10964. I do not understand that that system prevails 
generally, but wouid you approve of such a system being 
introduced, if it does not prevail generally, the power, 
that is, of appealing against the decision of a Committee ? 
I think the power already exists, but it is very seldom 
that it is used. 


10965. You tell us, in paragraph 19, that there are 

only, in your district, as I take it, thirty-two children 

jallnumber Poarded-out outside the union ?—That was the return 
children given by the clerks in 1904. 


ot 10966. Apparently the system of boarding-out child- 
sou e ren outside the union scarcely exists in your district 7— 


oe. Very little of it. 


4 10967. Is there any reason for that that you can state ? 
—In the case of Liverpool, they tried it and they did not 
like it. At one time they had 100 children, I think, 
boarded out, but they were not satisfied, and they did 
not board out any more, and the number gradually fell 
away. 
10968. Can you inform us why tlat was: what reasons 
operated to induce Liverpool to give up the system ?— 
I cannot give you a special reason. 
___ 10969. Was it the difficulty of getting homes ?— 
No, I think they were not satisfied with the results of 
‘the system. 

- 10970. It did not suit the children, or they did not 
benefit by it ?—They thought they could do better for 
the children in their own schools, 


ing relief. 


|. 10971. It is a very much more expensive system in 
their own schools, is it not ?—Yes, per child. 


10972. We have been informed by Miss Mason that 
in Westmorland and Cumberland, which I think are 
both within your district, there are a great many boarded 
out children from other p.rts of England ?—Yes, 
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10973. Apparently the system does not appeal to the Mr. Herbert 

boards of guardians in the district in which these children Jenner-Fust. 
asi ; 

are boarded out ?—That is so, 30 April 1906. 


10974. And the re*son, as I understand you, 1s that eens 
the children have not benefited to the extent that they 
do in the scattered homes and other grouped homes 
where they are at present being put. Is that so 7— 
My answer just now referred to the reduction in the 
number boarded-out by Liverpool, but I think that 
answer would apply generally to Lancashire. 





10975. Has the system of inspection that is pursued 
as regards boarded-out children come under your ex- 
perience at all ?—No, only from reports. 


10976. You further tell us of a very large expenditure fxtrava- 
upon buildings and purchase of sites for, workhouses, gance in Poor 
schools and infirmaries. Do you think that the ex- Law buildings 
penditure is more than it ought to be, that there 1s ex- and its 
travagance in building? Has that come under your ©@US¢S. 
notice at all ?—I think some of the buildings might. have 
been more cheaply built than they have been—might 
have been built in a simpler style. Cottage homes, for 
instance, I think, might be less like villas and more like 
labourers’ cottages than they are. 


10977. To whom is the extravagance due? Is it to the 
boards of guardians, or is it to the methods pursued as 
regards the architecture ?—I think it is perhaps mainly 
the difficulty of getting an architect to build sufficiently 
simply. He likes to put up a building that he considers 
will do him credit, at all events, from the outside. 

10978. I think it is also the case that the architect has 
a percentage, has he not, upon the whole cost of the 
buildings ?—He has, of course. 

10979. As regards the question of settlement, I under- Mutual 
stand you to say that in Liverpool and in Manchester waiver of the 
there is a regulation or a system in operation under which !@w of settle- 
no removals are made from one parish of the three parishes were 
in Liverpool to either of the other two parishes, and ec 
similarly in Manchester ?—Yes, except in the case of a 
lunatics, 

10980. That really is, as I understand it, an inter-munici- 
pal arrangement ; it is an arrangement which exists solely 
within the municipalities, to take it generally, of Liverpool 
and Manchester, althouga the boundaries are not practi- 
cally the same ?—They are arrangements between the 
Poor Law authorities. 

10981. Have you any idea what the cost of settlement 
litigation in your district is ?—No. 

10982. Are all cases litigated, or are any of them sent Decision of 
to arbitration by the Local Government Board, there settlement 
being that power in existence ?—Some are so sent; nc C@8es by 
great number. 

10983. To arbitration ?—By the Local Government 
Board, yes. 

10984. Do you think it would be a good thing that all 
settlement cases should be referred to arbitration by the 
Local Government Board? There is a movement at 
present in some parts of the country that that should be 
done ?—I have not considered the subject, but, speaking 
off-hand, I should say “ No.” 

10985. Is that because of the amount of work which 
would be involved, or what is your reason ?—These 
really are cases requiring evidence to be taken on both 
sides, and it seems to me that that would be more desirably 
done in the ordinary Course, 

10986. Does the present system hold out any induce- 
ment to litigation on the part of officials at all ?—I do not 
think so. 

10987. Toat. does not operate at all ?—I do not think 
it does. 

10988. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to West Derby the Conditions in 
pauperism there is increasing on the whole rather rapidly, West Derby 
isitnot? 1 notice from the figures supplied to us here it is Union. 
increasing faster than the population ?—The population is 
increasing very fast. 

10989. Is that simply that the Liverpool poor people 
or paupers are passing into West Derby to such an extent ? 

—Thet has a great effect. I should say that is the main. 
cause. 

10990. Is the position being accepted that in their 
new homes at West Derby practically there is to be the 
same amount of pauperism that there was in Liverpool ; 
because it is very serious that this new city, or this very 


Local Govern. 
ment Board. 
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Mr. Herbert large area, shouid pve subject to that, is it not ?—Yov 
Jenner-Fust. mean that if the paupers are pushed out of Liverpool 


30 April 1906. os Derby they will be paupers in West 


10991. That.is to say the conditions are simply re- 
producing themselves; there is no depauperising going on, 
there is a reproduction ?—I think that is so. 


10992. Is that inevitable? Can administration do 
nothing still further to prevent that ?—If the adminis- 
tration of West Derby were very much stricter than that 
in Liverpool no doubt there would be a result. 


10993. West Derby is well supplied with institutions, 
Decreased _is it not ?—Yes. 
deterrence of 10994, I notice, in reply to questions sent from here, 
indoor relief. they say that.the institutions are losing their deterrent 
effect. Is that so?—I think that is distinctly the 
tendency as a result of the increased comfort. 

10995. I notice that in 1895,0n 1st January,the pauperism 
was put down here at 6,937, and on Ist January, 1905, it 
is put down at 10,150, and the increase is so extra- 
ordinarily great that one is inclined to think that either 
1905 must have been an excessively bad year or there is 
some special reason to account for it ?—I am afraid I have 
not anything to refer to with regard to that. 

Effect of 
enlarged Poor 
Law area for 
dealing with 
indoor relief. 


10996. Supposing you treated Liverpool, Toxteth 
Park, and West Derby as a single area for indoor relief, 
somewhat on the lines of your own suggestion, do you 
think it would have any effect in the reduction of pauper- 
ism ?—I think you would have a reduction in pauperism 
if those areas each paid for their own out-relief ; I do not 
know that you would otherwise, as a consequence of the 
combination. 


10997. But supposing it were possible to have a single 
board for the indoor relief of that area, which I think 
is again on the lines you suggest, would that board settling 
these cases of admission reduce the pauperism ?—That 
board, according to my proposal, would not deal with 
applications for relief, they would simply deal with those 
cases that were sent them by the constituent authorities. 

10998. Then practically there would be no control, so 
far as that board was concerned, on the admissions; it 
would be simply that the local bodies would send to them 
those that they thought suitable for indoor relief ?— 
—Yes, they would have of course the same power of 
discharge that boards of guardians have now. 


10999. How do you tackle the outdoor relief question, 
because now these bodies pay for their own outdoor 
relief 7—Yes, but it seems to me that if a larger area 
paid for the indoor relief than paid for the outdoor relief 
there would be a greater tendency to what is called 
** offer the House ™ than to give out-relief. 

11000. That is to say the pecuniary charge would not 
so directly fall upon them, it would be more like our 
London arrangement ?—And also that the numbers of 
those who accept the offer of the House is comparatively 
small. 

11001. The effect would be really to put a premium 
on the offer of the House ?—I think it would have that 
tendency. 


11002. Do you think in the long run you can trust to 
a system of that sort; if your House becomes less de- 
terrent will not that system fail ?—I think you would be 
able with a larger area to establish more of what we call 
test-houses, that is to say houses for the strictly able- 
bodied who ought not to be in a workhouse at all, where 
they can be put under stricter discipline than they can 
in the general workhouse. 


11003. Then practically you would adhere to the 
deterrent in some form ?—TI think you would. 

11004. Would you allow them to go in and out of the 
workhouse as they now do on leave ?—Yes, within reason 
I would, 


Paupers’ 
leave of 
absence from 
workhouse. 

11005. Do you think that now, with their frequent leave, 
they exceed reason ?—I have known instances where 
they were allowed to go in and out every day just as they 
liked, 

11006. With regard to Salford, Saltord strikes one 
as in rather a difficult plight from the point of view of 
pauperism. The figures are in 1895 on the Ist of January, 
3,762, in 1905, 6,223. The figure in 1885, that is to say, 
twenty years before, is 4,035. I suppose that its pauperism 


J 


Bad con- 
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EVIDENCE : 


has increased by something like 60 per cent., and its 
popuiation has increased by something like 12 per cent. 
Why is it that Salford is not included with Prestwich, 
Manchester and Chorlton in the arrangement you refer 
to, because Salford is almost part of Manchester ?—I 
think it should be so included, but it is a distinct borough 
by itself. 

11007. Is it that which prevents it coming in ?—I do 
not know. 


11008. First of all, if this is a unit from the Poor Law Proposed 
point of view, Salford, Manchester, Chorlton, and Prest- power of — 
wich, do you think it would be well to have compulsory compulsoril, 
powers to bring in an area like that on your own scheme ? ae 
—Yes, my own scheme proposed the inclusion of Salford. ~ °°" “®W 


areas. 

11009. Then practically you would give the Local 
Government Board, or some authority, a very large 
power of reorganising areas under urban conditions ? 
—Yes. It should be a general power extending to the 
whole country, not merely in view of a particular city. 


11010. It would get over particular difficulties ?—Yes. 


11011. Is it not true that in Salford there are some Conditions 
very large charities ?—Yes. Salford 

11012. Have you ever seen anything of the working of Union. aa 
those charities ?—I think I may say “ no.” 

11013. At the same time it is the case, is it not, that 
the outdoor relief at Salford is very large ?—Yes, the 
outdoor relief is large. 

11014. That is to say, it is 3,527 out-door as against 
2,696 in-door. You have not, in any of your inquiries in 
Salford, come across the fact that the outdoor relief 
recipents are receiving charitable relief as well ?—I have 
not. 

11015. Has any investigation been made with regard 
to Salford, from the point of view of outdoor relief and 
charity by yourself, or by anybody on behalf of, the 
Local Government Board, in any way ?—I do not think ‘ 
so. If I may just say so, the percentage of outdoor 
to total pauperism in Salford is not very high. It is 56 
per cent., just over the half. 

11016. But it has an excessive pauperism. at least, I 
should imagine it has rather an exce:sive pauperism ; - 
it stands at 2°6, but of course, that is not the real test, 
because the pauperism has been increasing at a much 
greater rate than the population ?—Yes, but in Manchester 
and in Liverpool, speaking of them as areas, something 
of the same conditions obtain as in London, namely, that 
there is a very large non-resident population, and therefore 
the proportion of pauperism to population seems very 
high. 

11017. Of course, the actual figure 2°6 is not so very high 
at the moment, it is only by analysis of the figures that 
you find it is higher than it should be ?—The rate for the 
county was 20°6 per 1,000 on the lst January, 1905. 





11018. Is there any other reason, besides what I have 
referred to, for Salford being in this position? Is the 
municipal energy of the place high ?—Yes, I should say 
so. 

11019. Is it that the municipal energy of the place does a 
not take special account of pauperism, and matters of that 
kind, that there is this very large increase of pauperism ?— 
It is the board of guardians who have the administration 
in their hands, not the municipality. 


11020. Generally the municipal energy does not find 
its way on to the board, is that it ?—I do not think I can a 
answer that. 





11021. Isthere any other special cause for this state of ; 


things ?—I am not aware of any. F 
11022. With regard to boarding-out, you said that there ae 
was next to no boarding-out outside the union. Is there of chil Belts 
much inside the union ?—Yes, a great deal more than within 
there is outside. I think I do give the number; there were Sa ee : 
about 500 boarded-out inside. inspection. 
5 


11023. That is not a very large number for such a ‘a 
populous district ?—No. 


11024. Are you inclined to think that there ought to 
be any inspection of such children by an inspector of the 
Local Government Board as there is in the case of 
boarded-out children ?—I am inclined to think that there 
should be. It is difficult, because many of these really are 
children in receipt of outdoor relief who are technically 
classified as boarded out children. 
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11025. Practically in many instances it is a form of 
rather cheap outdoor relief ?—Yes. 


11026. And therefore there is the more reason to inspect 
it ?—I think there should be an inspection. 


11027. You refer in paragraph 36 to casuals in Liver- 
pool and West Derby, and now in Toxteth Park. What 
is the scheme you refer to as made in common with those 
unions ?—The West Derby Guardians have built new 
casual wards in which the whole of the casuals of Liver- 
pool are, or will very shortly be received. They have 
themselves paid for the erection of the building, and the 
others will pay their share, as far as it can be estimated, 
towards the cost of the maintenance. 


11028. So there will be one centre for the whole of the 
three unions ?—Yes. 
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11043. According to that, you could not leave an 


giving it a status subject to the fulfilment of those duties ? 


—You would have to face the possibility of its declining 30 April 1906. 


to go on, if it did not like those conditions. 

11044. You might also, of course, by a method of organ- 
isation, arrange that certain advantages should be given 
which are not given now, as in the case of friendly societies, 
which, without registration, would not have some of their 
advantages. If those inducements were sufficient, pos- 
sibly you might bring them into a common organisation ? 
—In some instances boards of guardians subscribe liber- 
ally towards local hospitals. because they feel that they 
do take a large number of cases which otherwise would 
find their way to the Poor Law infirmary. 


_ tear Mr. Herbert 
institution voluntary and give it a definite obligation by Jenner-Fust. 








11045. Now, I understand, if an acute case comes to Proposed 
the hospital and there is no room for it; it is sent to the re-organisa- 


11029. Is that connected with any special workhouse ? pane: : 
infirmary. If an acute case comes to the Poor Law in- tion of public 


—It is close to the Belmont Road Workhouse of the West 


r Law j 11036. P ractically, therefore, the West Derby Union county and poor rates; that these institutions would be 
maries as infirmary is a rate-supported hospital, is it not ?—All supported out of the county rate, and that the State con- 
ae the modern workhouse infirmaries have a tendency to tribution would go towards the alleviation of that rate. 
als, 
—. ahs 11052. Does that imply, in your mind, a county assess- Praposed 
11037. "Is there, within reach of West Derby, as large ment right through the county, a single assessment ?—An unification of 
voluntary hospital that would take the acute sick?— assessment for all purposes. county and 
There are several hospitals in Liverpool which do receive a : parochial 
a large number, but if they are full, the cases have to be 11053. You would not accept the parochial assessments SSA extn 
sent on to the Poor Law Infirmaries. as they now stand ?—Not if I could help it. 
11038. Is it not the case that the West Derby Poor 11054. You would treat the counties as you would a 
Law Infirmary is more and more becoming a hospital in borough ?—I think strongly there ought to be a single 
that sense ?—I think it is. s assessment for the county and poor rates. 
11039. Are you prepared to accept that. position 11055. Your scheme is dependent upon the acceptance 
by which the ane Ree ied Sete ahos- Of @ single assessment for the whole county ?—No, but I 
pital ?—I do not see how to avoid it. A case is brought think it would be improved by an acceptance of such an 
to the door that requires immediate attention. Itcannot 55¢ssment. : f 7 
be turned away because itis not, in the Poor Law sense, 11056. It would be made juster by it ?—Yes. 
absolutely destitute. 11057. Otherwise you would have very varying pay- 
11040. I presume that those very urgent cases are not ments towards your common fund ?—Yes, just as you 
_ the normal cases ?—A good many apply at this particular have now in the contributions towards the county rate, 
infirmary that have been refused admission for want of Which are levied on one basis, and to the poor rate which 
room at the voluntary hospitals. are levied on another. 
ibility of | 11041. Do you think there is any possibility of there 11058. Are you ae favour of keeping a tho prosent Existing 
® closely being an arrangement made with the hospitals by which Contributions for salaries, and so on, which are made to system of 
nitating they should take a definite share of the common work, boards of guardians ; as the rateable value of those areas Exchequer 
spheres of the chronic cases going to the infirmaries and the acute 18 going up immensely is it desirable that the payment orants and 
ntar ; 


Derby Guardians, and is administered from that. 


11030. Is there a large number of applications from 
casuals in those three unions now ?—Yes, a considerable 
number. I might also mention that the guardians have 
built infirmary wards for the sick casuals as distinguished 
from the general infirmary. 


11031. So practically they have organised Poor Relief 
for casuals as almost a separate department ?—Yes. 


11032. Is the result, so far as it can be traced, a re- 
duction of the number of casuals ?—That is an extremely 
difficult question to answer, because we have no inform- 
ation as to the number of casuals. We have only inform- 
ation as to the number of admissions. 


11033. Does the number of admissions keep up ?—I 
am not quite sure whether these new wards are open; 
if not, they are on the point of being opened. They have 
not been at work for any length of time, though for many 
years West Derby has been dealing with Liverpool casuals 
—for fifteen years past. 


11034. I have been to see the building. Can you say 
now whathas been the result as between West Derby and 
Liverpool ; has there been a reduction of the number ?— 


firmary, it must be received ; the consequence is, there hospital 
will be more and more drifting of acute cases from the Systems. 


hospitals, unless they expand very much, to the infirm- 
aries ?—I think the tendency is all in the direction of 
our Poor Law infirmaries becoming State hospitals and the 
voluntary hospitals gradually ceasing to exist. 

11046. Practically, in that view, would you suggest that 
the hospital system of the country be re-organised on a 
basis apart from the Poor Law ?—At the public expense ? 

11047. At the public expense ?—I am not prepared to 
make that suggestion. 

11048. But, of course, it would happen, would it not, 
that if your Poor Law infirmary was to become more and 
more the general hospital, the element of dependence, 
or pauperism, which was so identified with admission to 
Poor Law relief,would be either blurred or got rid of ?— 
Yes. 

11049. Would you be prepared to accept that result ? 
—Unwillingly, I confess. 

11050. But you have no alternative ?—I do not see the 
alternative. 

11051. With regard to your suggestion of the charges 
being imposed upon the county for the institutions re- 


The financing 


: : of county 
T could not say. My information does not go far enough _ lating to indoor relief, would you propose a county rate poor Law 
back. to support those institutions, or would you work on the areas, 


11035. The West Derby Union, in your paragraph 37. 
are set down as dealing with the acute sick ?—That is so, 


itals and C®S¢, and only the acute cases, possibly, being dealt 


r Law 
maries. 


_—— 


with by the hospitals. Do you not think it would be at 
all possible to give the hospitals a definite position in 
these matters, and require of them a certain duty as we 
do in Poor Law work normally from the infirmaries ?— 
No, I do not see how you could do that so long as they 
are supported by voluntary contributions. 


11042. You do not think, because an institution is 
voluntary, you cannot claim of it a definite responsibility? 
—They must manage as they please, I take it. 


lines of a sort of Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?—My 
idea was that by the time any scheme of this kind came 
into force there would be one basis for the levying of 


of these comparatively small amounts should be con- possible 
tinued ?—In some form or other the contributions, I reforms. 


think, should be continued. 


11059. Would you be in favour of paying in a lump 
sum, but subject to report; making the payments de- 


pendent upon efficiency of administration ?—You mean as © 


it is done in the case of the police ? 
11060. Yes ?—I see no objection to that. . 
11061. Are you dissatisfied with the present system of 
payment for lunatics, the 4s. grant ?—Yes. 
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11062. Would you be prepared to adopt a similar 
system with regard to that ?—No, I think I would not. 


11063. What do you suggest ?—If you had the whole 
of the indoor poor maintained by the county there would 
be no object in a grant of that kind. 

11064. Your lunacy would then become a county 
charge ?—Yes. 

11065. You would still desire. however, a grant towards 
the lunatics from the State ?—Yes. idonot mind whether 
it is towards the expense of the lunatics or whether it is 
towards the expense of the indoor poor, but in some way 
or other I think there should be large grants made so that 
personal property may be laid under contribution. 


11066. Would you not keep the lunatics as a separate 
department from the Poor Law in your proposed county 
arrangement ?—Yes. 

11067. Then your grant to them would be a special 
grant to a separate department ?—It might or might not 
be. The grant might be simply in aid of the county rate 
as a whole. 

11068. Leaving it to the county to apportion what it 
would to lunatics ?—It seems to me it would not signify 
how the county apportioned it, in this way: they would 
have to pay for the maintenance of the poor, and they 
would have to pay for the maintenance of the lunatics. 

11069. I will put this to you: would it not be desirable, 
if your proposal is adopted, that the grant from the 
exchequer to the county should be a grant definitely either 
for indoor relief connected with the poor law, or for 
lunatics, and that in most cases the contribution should 
be by way of a grant subject to report ?—The question of 
distribution by the county itself would hardly arise. 

11070. It is a point I should wish to have arise ?—You 
mean that the grant, we will say, for lunatics should be 
dependent upon the report of administration ? 

11071. Yes, as a separate grant ?—I see no objection 
to that. [But see Q. 11424.] 

11072. You refer, on your last page, to relieving officers, 
as a point to which you would call attention. Would you 
kindly expand a little what you say in those words: 
“ The supervision of relieving officers * ?—In some unions 
there is a superintendent relieving officer who generally 
superintends all the officials on the relief staff, and my 
suggestion would, be that wherever the number of relieving 
officers exceeds, say, three or four, there should be some 
one superintendent to regulate the others, just as you 
have a superintendent nurse where the number of nurses 
exceeds a certain number. 

11073. But, from the point of view of the inspector, 
what ability has he, at the present moment, to see the 
inquiry work of the relieving officers of these important 
areas is properly done ?—Very little indeed. 

11074. Would not it be better that the inspector should 
have at his disposal something of a staff which should 
investigate and supervise, from the point of view of the 
whole district, how the work is done in detail ?—I do 
not think it would take the place of the other. 

11075. Granted it would not, would not it be better, 
even if you had the other; in a large number of Unions 
very possibly you would not get the cross-visitor at once, 
and even if you tad the cross-visitor, still a system will 
only go on well if the administration is continually super- 
vised from without ?—I do not think it is work that could 
be usefully done by an inspector. 4 

11076. But by an inspector’s assistant ?—I do not 
think so. 

11077. To what do you trust to raise the level of 
the investigation if there is no one from without coming 
in and saying, “This is not up to a certain standard 
and, therefore, it ought to be improved ” ?—I think the 
superintendent would do that. 

11078. But he, after all, is a local servant ?—Yes. 

11079. It may be that he would get to a certain standard 
of work and then drop. There is nothing to keep him 
up in his turn ?—He is in the employ of the guardians. 

110794. Have not you found there are boards of 

. guardians who pay very little respect to what the 
relieving officer may say 7—Yes, but I would not extend 
that so much, at all events, to a superintendent relieving 
officer. 

11080. Do you think they will attend to the super- 
intendent relieving officer when they will not listen 
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to the relieving officer of a district ?—Yes, I think they 
are more inclined to consider his opinion. 


11081. You are not inclined to think that possibly 
they may treat them all with the same partial disregard 
as to their information ?—I think, to put it generally, a 
superintendent relieving officer would have more influence 
with a board of guardians than an individual relieving 
officer. 


11082. Are you in favour of having a separate body, The prope 
in a Union or group of Unions, for the relief of the un- authority 
employed on the lines of the Unemployed Workmen’s for relief 
Act, separate bodies like distress committees dealing Of the = 
with the question of the unemployed as apart from the une 
Poor Law ?—I think that depends rather on whether 
you mean the actual relief of the distress arising from 
unemployment or the larger question of removing the 
causes which lead to unemployment. 

11083. I meant only the action which might be taken 
under the present Act of Parliament, if that were ex- | 
tended ?—I think the relief of distress should be kept | 
to the boards of guardians. | 

10084. And would you include in that the relief of 
unemployed persons ?—-They have to relieve them now 
if they require it. : 

11085. Therefore, what you contend for would not 
need a separate Act of Parliament for the purpose ?— 

Not for the actual purpose of relieving the distress as 
distinguished from removing the want of employment. 

11086. Has the Aged Deserving Poor Circular made any AgedDeset 
difference in the administration in your district ?—Yes, ™g Poor: 


I think it has. The idea was moving before; it may iittoot a 
have given an additional stimulus to it. In most of the aan P 


workhouses, certainly the larger ones, one generally finds 
now special wards set apart for those that are considered 
the more respectable of the aged poor. 


11087. Has it given any real impetus to outdoor 
relief ?—The misunderstanding of it has. 


11088. On the whole, would you be inclined to revise 
the circular, or to bring it into accord by the kind of 
consolidation which you propose of the Orders and 
Circulars of the Board ?—I do not propose to consolidate 
the Circulars, but the Orders. 


11089. Would you not have to bring in a good deal Proposed 
of information that is in the Circulars, if you are to devolution 
produce a document which would cover the ground for Pe ae 
boards of guardians ?—I am in hopes that if the ex- Cover 
tension of areas should take place, such as I venture to Board, 
suggest, the minute control which is now exercised by 
the Local Government Board would, to a great extent, 
disappear. You would not require the detailed duties 
to be so minutely laid down as they are in the Consoli- 
dated Order. 4 

11090. There would be the new centre for local ad- 
ministration as between the Local Government Board 
and the Guardians, and to that all these questions would 
go ?—I think to a certain extent they would. As to 
the control of officers, for instance, you would not require 
a County Board of. Guardians to submit every appoint- 
ment for approval to the Local Government Board. 

11091. And so with dismissals ?—And dismissals 
the same. 

11092. Have you found, at present, great difficulty Existing 
about dismissals ?—Yes difficulties 

11093. On what grounds ?—Mainly where an officer saci 
wa3 simply inefficient ; thoroughly respectable, perhaps, poor Law 
nothing against him, but not capable of doing his work officers, 
properly. 

11094. The order itself is broad enough, is it not, to 
allow the Local Government Board to dismiss a man like 
that ?—Yes, but the Local! Government Board would. 
require some evidence before it exercised its power. 

11095. Would not the new authority you refer to be in 
the same plight ?—The officer would be the officer of the 
new authority. 

11096. That is to say, all the officers for in-loor relief 
being practically employed by one body, that body could 
get rid of them ?—They could deal with them as they 


chose. ) 
11097. (Mr. Chandler.) Speaking of the ratios of Beet of 


pauperism in your district you mentioned, that to a tion on 
pauperism. 


: 
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11113. So far as the future of the children, after they Jy;. Herbert 
leave the care of the guardians, is concerned, has the Jenner-Fust. 
boarding-out system produced as good results as the 
system of grouped homes ?—I do not think I could 30 April 1906. 
answer that question. The grouped home system has a 
produced very good results. Speaking generally, chil- 
dren brought up in workhouses do not return in after 
life to any great extent. 


considerable extent, the various figures represent differ- 
ences of administration, and I think you specially men- 
tioned the change in the Prestwich figures as being due 
mainly to a change in the principles of administration ?— 
Yes. 

11098. Can you tell us in what way a change in the 
principles of administration has been responsible for 
that ?—My general meaning was, that the relief was 
administered less strictly than it had previously been, 
that is to say, that out-relief was granted more freely 
and to more individuals than it had been. 

11099. Yet in Manchester proper that would hardly 
apply, because there we have, as is often quoted, some 
very strict rules for the administration of relief ?—That is 
so; but in Manchester the increase has been considerable 
also. 

11100. In spite of the decrease of population in Man- 





After- careers 
of Poor Law 
children. 


11114. In any case, the grouped home system must 
give them a better training, both males, and females, 
for starting out in life, must it not ?—I think so, per- 
sonally. 

11115. (Mr. Gardiner.) As regards the schools, I think, Examination 
owing to the Act of 1903, the children now are examined of Poor Law 
by the Board of Education, are they not ?—Yes. children by 

; : : : inspectors of 

11116. Could you give us any information as to what 


: : : Board of 
have been the results of the inspection ? Do the inspec- Rducation. 


chester proper, the number of p:upers on January lst, 
1905, was very high, was it not ?—Yes. 


tors of the Board of Education find that the children 
in these big schools are as well educated, or better edu- 


iffect_ on 11101. That could hardly be attributed altogether to cated, than the children in the ordinary elementary 
auperism the administration, could it ?—Of course there has been schools ?—I do not think the system has been in opera- 
ae more distress than usual during the last few winters. tion sufficiently long to be able to speak to that. I have 
Rica, 11102. That is what I wish to bring out. Is it not a Seen no notice of it that would enable me to answer that. 
fact that a census of your district on January Ist, 1905, 11117. When the inspectors of the Board of Educa- 
would hardly give a fair comparison, because the guardians _ tion first visited the schools, there were no reports made 
had then to deal with the distress that had arisen through out for the information of the guardians that you know 
the short-time in the cotton mills of Lancashire which of, were there ?—I have seen a few, but very few—not 
had, for quite a long period prior to that, been in operation? enough to found an answer upon. 
—That is the case. 11118. Might I ask one question as to the size of your Neg for 
11103. So that all the Lancashire unions on January Ist district ; it is one of the largest in England, is it not ?’— further 
1905, would be suffering most acutely in consequence of Yes, it is. assistants to 
that operation ?—Yes. 11119. And has a larger population than most ?— inspectors. 
11104. The docks at Manchester and at Salford, I Yes. 
suppose, would have something to do with the existence 11120. Have you any recommendations or advice to 
of casual employment ?—Yes; there would be an in- give us as regards an increase in the staff of inspectors 
erease, and a considerable increase, in the casual labour for go large a district ?—I have an assistant, and mine is 
owing to those, the only district outside London that has. 
fect of 11105. I think you expressed an opinion that the 11121. Supposing both you and your assistant were 
creased granting of liberty to the inmates, rather tended to do able to give more time to the boards of guardians, would 
pility og away with that deterrent which should exist, as far as you be able to raise more rapidly the level of administra- 
ot going into the workhouse is concerned ?—Yes. tion inside and outside the workhouse ?—One point on 
sence from 11106. I suppose that would not apply to unions in which I feel that I have not been able to do so much as 
orkhouse. your district, such as Chorlton and Manchester, where the Ishould have wished, is attending out-relief committees. 
workhouse simply contains the aged and the infirm ?—I There are a great number of them in the district, and I 
haye an instance in my mind where the freedom to go in have not time to attend them all, or nearly all. 
and out, and to receive visits from friends, was enlarged 11122. Isuppose a great deal of your time is really taken 
considerably, and where, in consequence, the discipline of up by performing duties which might be performed by an 
the workhouse suffered and the numbers increased. A assistant, so giving you more time to attend to matters of 
certain amount of change has taken place, and there has that kind which are of greater importance ?—No, I do 
been a change in the results in consequence. not think I would say that, because my assistant does 
11107. But the real and chief reason for restricting ™0St of the formal inspection, and leaves me free in that 
the liberty of the inmates would apply, I take it, to the WY to attend to whatever seems to require attention. 
able-bodied inmates rather than to the aged an infirm ?— 11123. Of course, your relief committees being so 
No, I would apply it to the aged as well; otherwise you numerous, you cannot get to them as often as you could 
would take away all incentive to avoid having to come to wish, can you ?—No, you cannot. 
the workhouse. 11124. Therefore, your influence cannot be continuous ? 
fect on 11108. In answer to the Chairman, you spoke of the —No, it cannot. 
muperism of general influence of the Employer's Liability Act as 11125. As regards the recommendation or suggestion 1.4 5, 
forkmen’s having had something to do with old age pauperism; you have made about the county rate, that would involve, imitate of 
mpensa- would that apply in those parts of your district where would it not, an assessment of the whole county made by county and 
mn Act. there are cotton mills ?—Yes, I should imagine it would one authority, a county authority ?—I do not think it parochial 


apply there. would necessarily involve that, but certainly there should rate. 


oarding-out 


children. 


] 


11109. Do you mean to say that employers get rid of 
their hands on account of the risk that old age brings in 
connection with this Act ?—I think that if there are two 
men of equal ability applying for work, and one is a young 
man and the other is an old man, it would go hard with the 
old man. ° 

11110. That is so to-day and every day, is it not, 
under any circumstances ?—Yes; but I think from all 
I am told, that the Workmen’s Compensation Act has 
had an effect in that way. 


11111. I understand you have in your district various 
systems of dealing with the children; do you find that 
the boarding-out system has been successful in the dis- 
trict ?—There is hardly any boarding-out beyond the 
union. 

11112. Boarding-out within the union has not been 
successful, has it ?—I should not like to say it has not 
been a success, but I think all boarding-out of children 
requires the most careful watching. 


429. 


be one basis. 
11126. There should be one, no doubt, you would say ?— 
T think everybody agrees in that. 


11127. In so far as you know anything about the urban 
districts, that is to say, the smaller districts, you are 
thoroughly dissatisfied, are you not, with the way in 
which the overseers discharge their duty—perhaps 
“ thoroughly ” is too strong ?—I am not prepared to say 
that. My point is, that whereas at present there is 
one basis for levying the county rate, and another for 
levying the poor rate, there should be one basis for the 
two, and one valuation for the two—in, fact, for all 
purposes. 

11128. Made by an authority other than that which 
makes the rate ?—I think helped by another authority ;. 
I would not take the valuation out of the hands of assess-- 
ment committees, because local knowledge is extremely’ 
valuable, and I do not think it could be supplied in any 
other way. 
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Mr. Herbert 11129. In paragraph 75 (5), you say you would like to 
Jenner-Fust. call attention to the compulsory removal to, with detention, 
eal ic in a workhouse in certain cases ; would you amplify that ? 
HOA BF 1906. “Ever d then, there i fan old 
y now and then, there is acase of an old man or an 
Compulsory old woman who is a nuisance to the neighbours, whom it 
detention in 18 impossible to nurse under existing conditions, and who 
workhouses _ in his or her own interest, ought to be removed to a place 
of certain _—_ where he or she can be looked after—perhaps it is an old 
classes. - person living in a room without furniture, filthy to the 
last degree and objectionable in every way, who stead- 
fastly refuses to accept an order for the workhouse; I 
think that, under conditions—make them as stringent 
as you like—there should be power to remove that person 
against his or her will. 








«11180. Would your recommendation extend to any 
other class of case, beside the aged and infirm, either as 
regards detention or removal ?—No, I do not think so. 
Those are the cases I had in my mind. 


11131. Not phthisical cases ?—No; I do not go so 
far as that. 
11132. Or any other case of that kind ?—No. 


Dininution 11133. Statements are often made in the south, that in 
of filial parts of your district, children are less willing than they 
responsibility used to be to contribute to the maintenance of their 
ee parents ; is that a libel on your district ?—I am afraid 


not. That is the general opinion. 


11134. Could you tell us what that is due to ?—It may 
be in a measure due to the fact that the workhouses are 
more ‘comfortable now, and, therefore, children have 
not the same objection to their parents going in, and the 
parents themselves have not the same objection to go 
in that.they had. The difficulty of making unwilling 
children contribute is great—I do not say greater than it 
has been. 

11135. I suppose, in the long run, it is really settled by 
public opinion much more than by a magistrate’s order ?— 
The applications for a magistrate’s order are compara- 
tively few. Guardians, as a rule, call upon the son or 
whatever the relation may be, to contribute, and a great 
deal is collected in that way. 


Proposed _ 11136. Have you any recommendation to make as 

alteration in regards the present system for the repayment of loans ? 

auecess Do you think that the system which is now common, of 

pennant of equal instalments of capital and interest, tends to 

oan. hauaa! ?—Yes, I am inclined to think that is the better 
plan. 


11137.. Extending over thirty or more yeers, say sixty 
years ?—I think the length of the loan is sufficient at 
present. 


11138. Would you extend it say from thirty to fifty or 
sixty years ?—Not for buildings. 

11139. Would you for land ?—For land it is now ex- 
tended. 


11140. You think on the ‘whole that that system does 
not tend to extravagance ?—No. 


Disinclina- 11141. Supposing the guardians had to pay more in 

tion of the early years of the loan, would they not consider more 

guardians carefully than-they do now before embarking on any fresh 

to Ingur capital expenditure ?—I am ‘not sure that I think it is 

pear : desirable that they should do that. My difficulty very 

xpeneure- often is to persuade them to embark on capital expenditure 
at all. 


11142. Is it a common difficulty in your district to get 
them to embark on any capital expenditure ?—Yes, I 
think it is; still my district is exceptionally good in that 
respect, for they spend a great deal.. But I think if they 
had to repay more in the earlier years, they would em- 
bark less on fresh capital expenditure. 


Question of 11143. I suppose in most of your unions the clerks give 
* Pluralist ’ the whole of their time to the cuties of their office ?—In 
clerks a great many of them they do, but in many of the smaller 


to guardians. ones they do not. In nearly all the larger ones they do. 


11144. Could you make any generalisation for our 
guidance on the matter, as to whether or not you get a 
higher standard of administration where the clerks give 
their whole time ?—In the smaller unions it would be im- 
possible for the clerk to give his whole time to Poor Law 
work, as there would not be enough for him to do; and 
again the smaller unions could not afford to pay a clerk 
to give his whole time—at least if they did they would get 
not so high a class of man. 

fp 
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11145. Even at a lower salary they might get a man 
quite capable, might they not; because in many unions, 
I am right, am I not, in saying that the clerk to the 
board of guardians simply provides one of his own 
clerks who does the work ?—Yes, to a certain extent that 
is the case, where the whole time of the clerk himself 
is not given. 

11146. The clerk to the guardians is also clerk to the 
magistrates, say, and he holds _half-a-dozen offices of 
different kinds, and so he simply pays a clerk so many 
shillings a week to do his guardian’s work ?—That is 
so as regards the formal work, only you have the better 
man to fall back upon for advice in any case of difficulty. 

11147. Do you mean for legal advice ?—Yes, and 
further—for general advice, and guidance. 

11148. And you think that is very valuable, do you ? 
1 think it is valuable. 

11149. Do you think that it more than compensates 
for what you lose by the man’s mind naturally being 
occupied with many other things besides Poor Law ad- a 
ministration ?—Yes, I think so. : 


i es 


11150. (Dr. Downes.) You have spoken of its being Cocco 


SIN a aceite to the workhouse 
advisab'e to give power to remove to  ,. compulsoril 


certain cases that are neglected; have you reason to , 
suppose that there are many of those cases ?—No, I do cert 
not think there are, but one comes across a case every | 
now and then. . 
11151. Do the district. medical officers report them j 
to the guardians when they occur ?—Yes, I think they 
do. 
11152. And the relieving officers also ?—The relieving : 
officers would also report such cases. | , 
11153. Do the district medical officers ever attend Attendance 
the guardians with a view to informing them on the bel) “ 
condition of their cases ?—Seldom. ofienes ata 
11154. Do you think that would be a desirable prac- relief =~ 
tice, if it could be arranged ?—Yes, I think it would be. committees 


11155. It might be a check on the abuse of ovtdoor ty Ss 
medical relief in some cases, might it not ?—Do you ae 
mean in regard to the granting of orders? _ i 

11156. I am referring to the granting of medical com- oe 
forts, medical extras 7—Yes, I think it might be in that Pre a 
case. an 


11157.°(Mr. Phelps.) At Oxford the medical. officer 
always attends, I think ?—I had that in my mind... . 

11158. (Dr. Downes.) Do you find any tendeney to Laxity ast 
erant medical relief with less strictness than ordinary no 
relief ?—Yes, distinctly. i afew! = 

11159. Do you think that is desirable 9—No, I do not. pauperism, 
I think that an application for medical relief ought to 
be gone into quite as carefully as an application for ordi- 
nary relief. 

11160. Do you think that sometimes it may be the 
first ‘step towards the ordinary relief ?—I do. 

11161. Is your district well-provided. with voluntary 
provision for sickness, first of all of the charitable kind ; 


that is to say, are you well-provided with hospitals of ne te 
various descriptions ?—Yes, I should say as a whole we . 
were; but it is a difficult question to answer. | oe 

11162. Have you rather more than the average, do ~~ ie 


you think ?—Yes, I should think so. , 
11163. But, nevertheless, I think you have told us Transteg of 
that the tendency is for the hospitals to send cases to cue 
the Poor Law infirmaries ?—That happens when they are . ospitals to 
overfull. Poor LAME 
11164. With regard to the provision by ee for sick- infirmaries. 
ness, haves you anything you can tell us on that point in .. 
reference pee 7 Do you mean by way of clubs 7 Sick ira aot 
11165. By way of clubs and societies which provide 
for sickness ?—I do not think there is anything different | 
there from what obtains elsewhere. There are numerous | 
benefit clubs and trade unions which give payment in 
sickness, and so on. ie 
11166. Have you any information as to whether that 
kind of provision for sickness is increasing or otherwise ? 
—No, I have nothing that I can rely upon. 
11167. Could you point to any source of information 
on. that question ?—I do not think I could, 
11168. With regard. to the provision for the indoor 
sick, speaking quite generally, are you satisfied with the 
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Improved progress that has been made in your time in that respect ? 
rovision for —Yes, I am. I speak as a layman and not as an expert 

eg ah like yourself, 

Sing 11169. You have from time to time, I think, availed 

Order. yourself of Dr. Fuller’s services ?—Yes. bot 
’ 11170. Dr. Fuller, I have no doubt, would communi- 
; cate to you his opinion of what he saw ?—Yes. I think 


there is reason to be satisfied. 


11171. You give a very interesting table of the increase 
in the number of nurses which were provided; should 
you consider that the Nursing Order had stimulated 
that provision ?—Yes, greatly; and if I may say so, 
the circulation of that return has had considerable effect 
by showing the guardians how their unions stood in 
comparison with others. 


11172. I gather from that that you attach considerable 
importance to the circulation of information to each 
board of guardians which enables it to know what its 
tistics as to neighbours are doing ?—I do. 

Wher unions. "11173. Would you extend that to other particulars of 
information, such as expenditure ?—Yes. We do circu- 
late that kind of information to a limited extent. 


11174. Do you mean that the inspectors or the Loca 
Government Board circulate it?—The inspectors do. 


11175. In the earlier days of the Nursing Order, did you 
have any cases of difficulty in its administration, any 
cases of friction, for instance ?—Yes. 


11176. Do you find that difficulty tending to decrease ? 
—Yes, distinctly. . 

11177. One or two places still, you say, have need for 
more night nurses ;-has any action been taken in those 
cases ?—None, beyond calling the attention of the 
guardians to the fact by myself. 


11178. That has been done, you say ?—That has been 
done in some instances. 

11179. What is their reason generally for not complying 
with the suggestion ?—I think it is a disinclination to 
increase the staff, and in some instances not realising the 
importance of night nursing. ; 

of1180.; You have in’ your district two sepatate in- 
firmaries, I think ?—I may say that we have three now, 
because one has just been opened at Highfield for Liver- 
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4 _ 11181. Are those under distinctly separate administra- 
a tion ?—Yes. 

— 11182. Have you any separate infirmaries under a 
medical superintendent ?—One. 

§ 11183. And only one ?—Yes, that is the Mill Road 


Infirmary belonging to the West Derby Guardians. 


11184. What checks on the cost of infirmaries in 
administration and maintenance are exercised by the 
guardians ? Do any of your boards of guardians have 
systematic returns of the expenditure at their infirmary, 
classified under different heads ?—Yes, I think they do; 
but I do not think I could tell you which. 

11185. Do you think it would be desirable that 

systematic analyses of such expenditure should be regu- 
larly made ?—I think it would be a good thing, but it 
would be examined by comparatively few. 
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11186. Even in Lancashire ?—I am afraid even in 
Lancashire. 

11187. Where you have a visiting medical staff, who 
supervises the cost of the drugs and the cost of the sick 
diets and medical matters of that sort? Is there a 
resident medical officer who has any authority on the 
matter 7—Do you mean as to the actual prices of them, 
and so forth ? ; 


11188. No, rather as to the reasonableness of the 
orders given by the medical men ?—I do not remember 
any system of doing that, but I have no doubt it is 
done, _ 

11189. Are you aware that under the Dietaries Order 
it would be the duty of the medical officer to revise the 
sick dietarics periodically ?—Yes. 

11190.. The object of that being to see that the diets 
were not continued unnecessarily ?—Yes. 


~- 11191, Do you-find that that duty, for example, is 
carried out ?—Tolerably well, only. It is a duty that 
one has to call attention to from time to time. There is no 
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actual prescribed form in which the record of that re- Mr, Herbert 
vision has to be entered. Jenner-Fust. 

11192. Do you think that that might be one reason 
why it has not been so fully carried out ?—I think it 
might be. 

11193. You have spoken of an outbreak of ophthalmia 
at a school; may I ask if you know what kind of ophthal- 
mia it was? I ask, because some forms are very trivial 
and some are more serious ?—It was not the form that 
you can get rid of in 1 comparatively brief time. 
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11194. It was a chronic trouble then ?—Yes. 

11195. What steps did the guardians take in that case ? Education of} 
—They built an iron house for the isolation of the cases, Poor Law 
and Dr. Fuller has been down several times to examine children 
and advise.’ I do not think they have employed an Suffering from 
expert there. sie 

11196. Do they educate the children ?—Yes, to a f 
certain extent. 

11197. But not very thoroughly ?—Not very thor- 
oughly, I am afraid, it is hardly possible. 

11198. They had no other course open to them ; there 


-was no place to which they could send those children, 


I take it ?—That is so. 

11199. Should you think it desirable that under, your 
scheme of classification there should be some arrangement 
for cases of that sort ?—Yes, I think so. At Liverpool 
the Liverpool guardians are building blocks for’ scrofu- 
lous and for ophthalmic children. for the purposes of 
isolation. 

11200. If there were any classification by workhouses 
such as you have suggested, how would you propose that 
the cases should be revised as to their chargeability ?— 
Do you mean as to their chargeability on the county ? 


11201. I am thinking of cases that have come under 
my own observation in similar instances—cases that have 
been originally destitute, but whose circumstances after 
wards have altered, and the guardians from whose union 
they originally came have not been aware of that altera- 
tion’ in their cireumstances?—That is a point’ which 
would be of importance, but which I have not considered. 


11202. It is a point which would have to be borne in 
mind, I take it ?—It would, no doubt. 

11203. I take it you realise that it might be difficult Need for 
to remove all the sick from the workhouses, because 8°™®ac- . 
some times cases fall sick that are not capable of being COMMod? Hor 


; for sick in 
Dae 
removed. ?—Yes. every 


11204. So that some sick provision would have to be workhouse. 
made probably in other workhouses than those specially 
set aside for the sick ?—Yes. 

11295. On the last page of your memorandum in para- Effect of 
graph 75 (2), you speak of the difficulty the guardians Superannu- 
sometimes have in getting rid of an inefficient officer ; ation Act on 
do you find that that difficulty has been increased by meine 
the operation of the Superannuation Act ?—No, I do ee metioaen 
not know that it has. 


officers. 
11206. Do you ever get cases where officers, who have 
contributed for a long time to that fund and yet cannot 
be certified as mentally or physically unfit, cannot be 
got rid of without suffering considerable hardship by 
the loss of their pensions ?—Do you mean officers over 
whom the guardians have power of dismissal ? 


11207. I will take those officers over whom they have 
power of dismissal ?—Yes; I have known cases where 
officers have been allowed to remain on when they have 
rather outlived their usefulness, in order that they might 


qualify for superannuation. 


11208. I did not know whether you had that in your 
mind when you wrote that sentence ?—No; I had more 
in mind the case of an officer to whose dismissal the 
consent of the Local Government Board is necessary. 
A general charge of inefficiency is not sufficient to bring 
that about. 

11209. You have suggested, I think, in your evidence Proposed 
that the Local Government Board should have power power to 
to order a new workhouse to be built, but if they ordered Local Govern. 
a new workhouse to be built could you suggest any pages 
power by which they could cause it to be maintained pervoeaeis. ! 
and administered when it was built ?—I think the power }.. y. ark 
would have to be extended to that, so that if the guardians poyse, 
failed to maintain it, the Board would be able to step 
in and do it for them at the cost of the rates. 
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11210. And administer it ?—And administer it. They 
can do so now in the case of individual officers, if the 
guardians refuse to appoint. 

11211. Do they ever exercise that power ?—I have 
never known of it. 

11212. Among the suggestions that we have received 
from chairmen of boards of guardians in your district, 
I see that one of them, the chairman of the Bolton Board, 
suggests that there should be a reform of the law as to 
the insurance of paupers; have you had any cases in 
your district of the insurance of paupers which seemed 
to call for that ?—Generally speaking, the insurance of 
paupers is carried on largely. A number of inmates of 
workhouses are insured. 

11213. By whom are they insured ?—Sometimes by 
their own relations, and sometimes I understand by 
those who are not relations at all. 

11214. Do you think that is satisfactory ?—No, I do 
not. 


11215. (Professor Smart.) Are they insurances for the 
purposes of speculation ?—Yes. 

11216. (Dr. Downes.) Have you any particular in- 
stances you can mention to illustrate that ?—No, I do 
not think I have. 

11217. (Mr. Booth.) Are they new insurances, or in- 
surances maintained in order to cover an old debt ?— 
Very often—I should say more often than not—they 
are insurances which are being maintained; but that 
is not always the case, I believe. 

11218. (Professor Smart.) Do you consider there is 
any harm in a speculative insurance ?—I do not think 
it is a desirable thing. 

11219. (Mrs. Webb.) Is the insurance usually main- 
tained to cover a debt owing by the person insured ?— 
No, I do not think so. 


11220. (Miss Hill.) It is for the purpose of burial 
usually, is it not ?—The cost of burial is sometimes paid 
out of it, but not in all cases. 

11221. (Mrs. Webb.) Where it is effected by an out- 
sider, it is not for the purpose of burial, is it ?—Some- 
times where it is effected by an outsider a contribution 
towards the cost of burial is made, but that is by no 
means always the case. 

11222. It is to cover a debt, very often, is it not ?— 
It may be that. 


11223. (Professor Smart.) But it might be done as a 
pure speculation by an outsider ?—I believe so. 


11224. Do you see any specific objection to that, more 
than to any other form of speculation? Is there any 
harm done to the pauper himself, for example, by it ?— 
No, I do not know that there is. 

11225. (Dr. Downes.) Are you aware that it led to a 
case of murder in one of the London Imbecile Asylums ? 
—No, I am not. 

11226. Have you any statistics as to the number of 
paupers who are buried by their friends ?—No, I have 
not; I know it is a large number. 


11227. Do you think that the proportion is increasing ? 
—lI have no information to guide me. 

11228. You have mentioned that you have a tubercu- 
losis hospital established by the Poor Law authorities at 
Heswall ?—Yes. 

11229. Have you any tuberculosis hospitals estab- 
lished by sanitary authorities in your district ?—I am 
not aware of any. 


11230. (Mr. Phelps.) You have had some experience, 
I think, of the Poor Law in Gloucestershire, have you not ? 
—Yes. 

11231. And for some time you were associated with 
Mr. Henley, were you not, in the Oxford district when 
he was inspector ?—Yes. 

11232. Can you from your experience draw any broad 
distinction between the Poor Law in the South and in 
the North ?—Speaking generally, in my present district 
the whole circumstances are much more urban than they 
were in the Oxfordshire district ; and the urban portion 
compares very much with what the administration was 
at Birmingham in the Oxfordshire district. The re- 
mainder of the Oxfordshire district was mainly agri- 
cultural. I have some agricultural parts in West- 
morland and Cumberland and a few in. Lancashire, but 
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not very many. I do not know that I can draw any 
broad distinction. 

11233. Would you, on general lines, say that the interest 
in Lancashire is in the main institutional, and in the 
South is in the main in the matter of outdoor relief ?— 
I think that is so to a considerable extent, partly because 
often in the agricultural districts the administration of 
relief comes before the whole Board instead of before a 
tew members of a committee. 


11234. Do you think, with regard to the labouring 
class itself and the poorer class, that poor relief plays a 
different part in their lives in the North from what it 
does in the South ?—You have in connection with the big 
towns a very large class of loaters and corner-men who 
come under the Poor Law in some shape or other con- 
stantly, which you do not get in the more agricultural 
districts. 

11235. Would you say that the prospect of receiving 
relief in old age was as much a factor in the lives of the 
poor in the North as it is in the South ?—I think they 
look to the Poor Law in the North quite as much as they 
do in the South. 

11236. Would you say that in the case of unemployment 
they look more to it ?—Yes. 

11237. Do you think that it really has a perceptible 
influence upon employment and wages in the North of 
England ?—I hardly know. .Of course the cases of 
unemployment in towns are very numerous, compared 
with what they are in agricultural districts; one hardly 
comes across them in agricultural districts. - 


11238. The Poor Law is never counted upon in the 
agricultural districts as a substitute for employment, 
is it ?—No. 

11239. But in large towns you think it is now ?—Yes 
in large towns it is. 

11240. You say with regard to workhouses that their 
comfort has very much increased of late years ?—Yes, 
it has. <i 

11241. We neither of us can remember the passing of 
the first Poor Law; do you think that, relatively to the 
standard of living outside, the improvement has been 
great ?—I should say it had been. 


11242. Is it greater on the whole than the rise of the 
standard oustide ?—It is distinctly greater. 


11243. It has passed the point at which you could 
say it is no more than parallel ?—Yes. 


11244. You are familiar with the class of people called 
ins-and-outs, of course ?—Yes; we have to deal with 
them. 


11245. Have you any suggestion to make with regard 
to their treatment ?—I think after a certain time they 
ought not to be allowed to go on going in and out. 


11246. It has been suggested to us that they should 
be treated as vagrants, after a time ?—Then I should 
want to know how the vagrants are going to be treated. 


11247. Have you any experience with regard to the 
existence of chaplains in workhouses ?—Yes. 


11248. Have most of the workhouses in your district 
chaplains ?—There is a considerable number that have 
not. I think one reason is this. The Local Government 
Board no longer insists upon a chaplain being appointed; 
but if a chaplain is appointed it is a permanent appoint- 
ment. On the other hand, if the guardians want to 
appoint someone to minister to the Roman Catholics or 
the Nonconformists, they can make the appointment on 
such terms as they please and terminate it when they 
please. They have no such power in connection with 
the chaplain, and I think that stands greatly in the way 
of more numerous appointments of chaplains. 


11249. What kind of substitute do you find for a 
chaplain in workhouses ?—Sometimes a rota of clergy 
and Nonconformists who take duty in turn. Sometimes 
it is done voluntarily, the different denominations being 
kept distinct. In two cases a chaplain is maintained by 
offertories at the different churches in the rural deanery, 
or the archdeaconry in which the workhouse is situate, 
who maintain and pay a voluntary chaplain. 

11250, Do you find all those systems in different places 
working fairly satisfactorily and well ?—I do not think 
the system of a rota is satisfactory. I think it means that 
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and the sickness which did not require removal to an in- Mr. Herbert 
stitution ?—Yes, the latter can be provided for through Jenner Fust. 
benefit societies. 


the inmates are ministered to by those of different denom- 
inations, sometimes by one and sometimes by another. 





11252. There is a religious census taken, is there not, of 





the Creed, ‘ , ‘ il , 
register. inmates always ?—There is one always in existence called 11277. You would make the one disfranchise and the See 
a creed register. other not ?—Yes; but I would not necessarily extend 

11253. Do you think that is a trustworthy document ? that absence of disqualification to all the inmates of an 
‘ —If it is properly kept, I think it is reasonably correct. infirmary. 
Joluntary 11254. Have you much experience of volunteer visiting 11278. How would you distinguish between them ?—I 
isitation of of workhouses ?—Yes, a certain amount. do as ae that oe but I eit ~ my mind bas - 
yorkhouse. x : ; kage is many infirmaries there are a number of infirm and age 
‘ 11255. Is “iia Chef Sica ?—I do not think it is. paupers who are placed there simply for convenience. 
oe Is iy oer aes favour besa big ae by guardians ? 11279. People, that is to say, who, being inmates of the 
st bere cits iversities Of opinions upon that. house, have been moved to the infirmary ?—Yes. 
fect of : Moe With ded ieee boards en Lage aes them- 11280. As distinct from people who come in straight 
ocal ee  OMOINOE the Passe Ol'tNe LOSI GOVEIN- 46) the infirmary ?—<As distinct from the acute sick, if you 


ment Act, 1894 ?—Yes. 

11258. Do you think that has made much difference in 
the composition of the boards of guardians of Lancashire ? 
—It has certainly ; there has been a difference since then, 

11259. Do you find the interest in Poor Law afairs has 
been extended ?—I think there was a considerable stimulus 
given to it at the time of the passing of that Act. 

11260. Have you any knowledge as to whether the 
percentage of people voting at elections is larger ?—No, 
I do not know about that. 


11261. Nor whether it grows ?—No. 


vernment 
t, 1894, on 
ministra- 
on. 


like to call them so. 

11281. Supposing that that change was made, and that Possibility of 
in-door medical relief did not carry disfranchisement, do abolishing 
you think it would be possible to abolish all out-door out-medical 
medical relief ?—No, I do not think it would. phere 

11282. Do you think that voluntary agencies could be 
counted on to take its place ?—No, I do not think they 
could be. 

11283. (Miss Hill.) You say in paragraph 62 “‘the work Proposed 
of a board of guardians is far more important than that dministra- 
of a county council, except as regards education and the ton of indoor 


oe 


11262. Do you not think it is a very desirable thing care of lunatics, and it might be better to choose a board pee 
that public opinion should be growing on the matter of 0f guardians for the county by direct election 3 then, authorities 


I gather from your answer to Mr. Phelps, that you rather and out-door 
think those guardians might be district councillors also, relief by 

is that so ?—No. Mr. Phelps was asking me as to what district 
would remain for the existing boards of guardians to do in councils, 


Poor Law questions ?—In which direction ? 

11263. I mean growing at all—that there should be 
more people taking interest in them ?—Yes; and I 
think there are more people taking an interest in them. 


ec FP rr ea’ 
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Jorking men 
3 guardians. 
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11264. Have you many boards on which working men 
sit ?—Yes. 

11265. Have you formed any opinion as to their con- 
tribution to the administration of the board ?—I have 
known working men do very good service indeed on 
boards of guardians. 


the event of a county board of guardians taking over the 
management of all the workhouses, and I said I did not 
think there would be much left for them to do. 

11284, Are you imagining a county board of guardians 
and also boards of guardians for the separate unions 7— 
No, I thought that, by degrees, when a county board is 
established, the tendency would be for the others to 


cheme for 11266. You are in favour of a certain amount ofspecial- disappear, their duties as regards hearing applications for 
ealing with isation in institutions, I see ?—Yes. out-relief being handed to the district councils. 

11267. You would treat the various departments of 11285. Then you were not thinking that the duties of 
citi pauperism in separate institutions ?—Yes. boards of guardians in dealing more with people than 
nd with 11268. And you would be inclined to put them under a things required a different quality of men and women to 
ut-relief by joint board representing the various boards of guardians those who were entrusted with the more business work 
strict —Yes which is handed over to county councils ?—No, because 
uncils and . : in all the country districts the district council and the 
Peffect. 11269. Do you think that it would be reasonable to Baeerel tlic iratuee orighindlithe eamierbodie 


remove vaccination from the work of boards of guardians ? 
—Yes. 

11270. Have you faced the question as to what, if those 
reforms were carried out, would be left for boards of 
guardians to do ?—Yes, I have ; and in my memorandum 
I suggest the possibility of the remaining work of the 


11286. So that you would rather be aiming at the time 
when the county authorities took over the institutional 
relief and the district councils took over the out-relief ; 
is that so ?—Took over the dealing with the applications 
for relief. 


11287. (Professor Smart.) You note that although the Probable 
rate of pauperism is low the expense of workhouse accom- economies 
modation is increasing rapidly, so that what you would of a com- 
consider better administration is not likely to be cheaper bination of 


guardians being done by district councils. 
11271. Do you think that the work which would be left 
to them would be sufficiently interesting and important 





to keep up the quality of the boards of guardians ?—No, 
I do not think it would be. I think ultimately they 
might be done without. 


11272. Do you think a district council would be a good 
body to deal with out-door relief, for instance ?—I think 
they would do it just as well as the boards of guardians, 
in fact in the agricultural districts of course they do it 
now—it is the same body. 


11273. Supposing that under any Act of Parliament 
a special body were appointed to consider old age pensions, 
then the functions of guardians would be nearly at an end, 
would they not ?—If the guardians no longer had to do 
with that and there were a county board of guardians, yes. 

11274. With regard to the question of medical relief, 
you stated that the tendency you thought was for the 
infirrmaries to take the place practically of voluntary 
effort ?—I think that is so, in the large towns, at all events. 


11275. Do you think, if that became customary, that 


| it would be desirable to maintain the disqualification 


attendant upon entering a Poor Law infirmary, I mean 
political disfranchisement ?—I am not at all sure that it 
would, if that became acknowledged and general. 


11276. That is to say, you would draw a distinction 
between the sickness which required relief in an institution 


administration ?—I think the tendency would be in the 
direction of being cheaper, from their not having to 
maintain so many empty beds. In an ordinary work- 
house you have to maintain empty beds for a number 
of different classes; if you had your different classes in 
different workhouses you could fill up much more closely. 


11288. But with that exception the tendency would be 
to more expense, would it not ?—No, I do not know that 
it would be so. 

11289. Do you think the economy saved by a 
union of unions would be so great as to counter- 
balance that ?—I do not see why the cost should increase 
any more under a county board of guardians than it 
would under the existing boards of guardians. 

11290. You mention specifically the increasing expense 
of workhouse accommodation, and you look forward to 
increasing the workhouse accommodation, do you not ?— 
No, I look forward more to re-arranging it. 

11291. And not necessarily inceeasing it ?—No, not 
necessarily increasing it. 

11292. This combination of unions is the only sugges- 
tion you can put forward for economy, is it not ?—Ia 
connection with in-door relief. 
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11293. I think you said there was a stigma attaching 
to in-door pauperism that did not attach to outdoor 
pauperism ; do you refer both to the case of aged poor and 
to the case of widows ?—Yes, I think to both. 


11294. Do you find in that any argument for old age 
pensions ?—I look upon old age pensions as a form of 
out-relief. 


11295. But so far with an absence of stigma ?—There 
would be no stigma attaching to a person in the receipt 
of a pension. 


11296. You think there is not much stigma attached 
just now to relief ?—I do not think there is. 

11297. (Mr. Bentham.) In paragravh 8 of your memo- 
randum you refer to the unions that come under the 
Out-door Regulation Order and the Prohibitory Order; 
there are a few unions which I do not find in the list of 
either of those orders, namely, Bootle, Barrow, Lunesdale, 
and Toxteth Park ?—Bootle is under the Prohibitory 
Order, Toxteth is under the Regulation Order, Lunesdale 
is under the Regulation Order, Barrow is under the 
Regulation Order—in fact all the unions in Lancashire 
except Ormskirk are under the Regulation Order. 


11298. Do you find that there is any difference in the 
administration of unions under the respective orders ?— 
The unions under the Prohibitory Order cannot grant 
relief to able-bodied men. 


11299. In actual practice do you see any real practical 
difference in the administration of unions that come under 
either of the two orders ?—Where, as in many instances, 
the union is under the Prohibitory Order, and they also 
have had issued to them a Labour Test Order, the differ- 
ence is slight. 

11300. Do you see any reason why the distinction should 
be made between the Prohibitory Order and the Regulation 
Order ?—The distinction arose, as I undsrstand it, from 
the inability of the original Poor Law. Commissoners_ to 
get the Prohibitory Order accepted in the northern 
countries, the manufacturing distrists. They intended 
originally to have the Prohibitory Order everywhere. 


11301. Had it not something to do with the amount of 
provision that was available for in-deor relief ?—The Pro- 
hibitory Order was only issued in cases where sufficient 
accommodation had been provided. 


11302. Therefore it was regulated partly by the amount 
of accommodation for in-door paupers ?—Yes. 


11303. Do you see any real reason why the two orders 
should remain, and why all the unions should not come 
under one order ?—I think it wovld be very difficult 
in large towns where there is a good deal of fluctuating 
casual poverty to enforce the Prohibitory Order. 


11304. ‘In fact where it exists in large towns they do not 
enforce it, do they? They manage to administer their 
affairs pretty much on the same lines as those under the 
Regulation Order ?—I thought that in most large towns 
the Regulation Order was in force. 


11305. It is in most, but there a few exceptions, I think ? 
—There are a few that are under a special order, which 
comes almost to the same thing. 


11306. In paragraph 10 you refer to some of the larger 
unions which employ a superintendent relieving officer 
and a cross visitor as well as a pay clerk and a staff of 
clerks in the relief department; I take it that you agree 
that it is false economy to be under-staffed in the outdoor 
relief department ?—Yes. 


11307. And wherever possible you would have a 
superintendent of the out-relief department ?—Where- 
cver the union was large enough to warrant it. 


11308. Where there were only two relieving officers, 
or it may be three, would you think it advisable to give 
the clerk to the guardians more power with regard to out- 
door relief, in order to save the expense of an additional 
officer as superintendent ?—I do not know that he would 
want more power. At present the clerk very often 
exercises a considerable amount of supervision over 
the relieving officers. 


11309. The relieving officers are really independent of 
him, are they not, in all matters of relief ?—Do you mean 
as to what they give? 
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11310. I mean as to their duties. Their duties are 
detined by orders and of course the clerk has very little 
power over them so long as they keep within the four 
corners of the Orders ?—That is so, but he is able to ex- ‘ 
ercise a considerable amount of influence over them. 


11311. Not so much as a superintendent relieving 
officer who is specially appointed, I take it ?—No, because 
the clerk has not the time to devote to it, and he could not 
go about and do some visiting for himself, so as to check 
what they were doing. 


11312. Do you reaily think that, apart from that, a He 
superintendent relieving officer who is appointed as.such 
has more power over the relieving officers than the clerk 
has ?—Yes. 


11313. You really think he has ?—Yes because he is 
their immediate chief under whom they do their work. 


11314. In the absence of a superintendent relieving 
officer, do you think the clerk has equally 23 much power 
as a superintendent relieving officer ?—No, I do not think 
he has; his power is not exercised in the same way. 


11315. Do you not think it would be advisable that it 
should be exercised in the same way ?—No;-I do not 
think it would be advisable that the clerk should do 
visiting, for instance, among the paupers. 


11316. I was not thinking so much. of visiting as of 
receiving instrvc*ions from the clerk, which at.the present 
time on matters of relief they very often resent ?—I have 
not come across instances. 


11317. Have you made an omission in eee ll, Conditio : 
where you say that the ratio of paupers to population on the Fylde, 
January Ist, 1905, varied from 8 per 1000 in the Fylde fo Ne 
Union to 25 per 1000 in Wigan, and 27 per 1000 in Salford ; (yy tora 
has not Liverpoo! 51 per 1000, and ought not the variation Liverpool 
therefore to be from 8.per 1000 to 51 per 1000 %?—The Ypions, 
conditions in Liverpool and in Manchester are so ex- ee 
ceptional that I did not think they were fair subjects 
of comparison, because there is a very large non-resident 
population in both those places... . 


11318. But you think that Salford aca Wigan are | fate 


a ae 





comparisons with the Fylde district ?—I should not i 
place the unions as on the same footing at all; Ishould = - 
not say that the Fylde Union was one which could be 


fairly compared with the Salford Union. I merely took 


those as the two extremes. *) 

11319. They are really not the extremes, are they, but ae 
they are taken on typical grounds rather ?—As I have i 
said, I left out Manchester and Liverpool owing to. their Ser 
being so exceptionally situated. 

1132). In the Fylde Un‘on are there not several watering 
places, such as Blackpool ?—Yes, Blackpcol is in it. : 

11321. It is principally residential, is it not ?—Black- — ’ 
pool is very populous. It has over 50,000 mhabitants ; 
and there is very little poverty there. i 

11322. Blackpool constitutes more than: half the popes 
lation of the union, I see ?—That is so. , 

_ 11323. Take the Ormskirk Union ; Southport i is in the. Conditions 
Ormskirk Union, is it not ?—Yes. _ Ormskirk 

11324. Is there any reason why the Ormskirk ‘Tints Unigna 
should have a larger number of paupers than the Fylde h 
Union ; they are very similar in character, I suppose ?— | 
I do not know that I could give you any general, reason 
why it should be so. 

11325. Do you know whether the reason is administra- 
tion ?—Not in a marked degree. 

11326. In any of the unions in your district now are Rules 
there any rules or regulations in force for the guidance tae 
of the guardians ?—Several of the unions have what they &¥ :, 
call Year Books, which contain extracts from Acts of tiga off ry 
Parliament and Orders of the Board and things of that pe 
sort, as a help to guide the guardians. 

11327. They have some relief rules in the Manchester _ 
township, have they not ?—Yes. ¥ 

11328. Are they still acted up to ?—I do not think they ~~ 
are quite as strictly as they have been. I may mention 
that the Manchester Guardians have just appointed a 
committee to go into the question of out-relief. eee 

11329. Do you see any reason why the numbers in gqministr, 


Manchester on out-relief should have nearly doubled, tion on 
paureris: 
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taking the numbers on January Ist, 1905, as against the 
average of the previous five years, whilst in Liverpool the 
numbers have actually lessened ?—I can only say that in 
Manchester there has been a good deal of distress in the 
last few years, and that, no doubt, has led to an increase 
in the out-relief. 


11830. Has there been more distress there than in 
Liverpool ?—I am inclined to think on the whole. that 
there has been. 

11331. Is there not more casual labour in Liverpool 
than in Manchester ?—That is always so. 


11332. Where there is a large quantity of casual labour, 
does not a bad time usually send up the numbers more 
rapidly than where there is not so much casual labour ?— 
I do not know. 

11333. There has been more agitation in Manchester 
than in Liverpool with regard to the guardians, has there 
not ?—Yes, there has been in the last two years. 


11334. You cannot account for the difference in 
numbers, except that there is a difference in administra- 
tion, can you ?—I think the considerable increase in the 
Manchester, out-door relief is due to a certain extent to 
change in administration. I think that the rules are not 
as strictly administered as they were. 

11335. Has any other union rules for its guidance ?— 
Yes; several have adopted rules. The Rochdale 
Guardians have recently adopted some rules, the result 
of which has been a considerable decrease in the out- 
relief. 

11336. Have they adopted the rules put forth by the 
Poor Law Officers Association, do you remember ?—I do 
not know whether they did. 

11337. That is the only instance, is it ?—Several of the 
other unions have adopted rules. JI am not prepared to 
say that in all cases they have been strictly adhered to. 


-11338. Is it your experience where they have adopted 
rules that it has been beneficial ?—Yes, where the rules 
have been adhered to. 

11339. And has created no hardship to the applicants ? 
—No, I think none. 

11340. Has it been your experience that where rules 
are adopted, the amount of relief given usually rises 
per head of those in receipt of relief ?—I do not know 
that I can say that, but I have often heard it urged that 


- if relief were given to fewer numbers, there would be 


more power to give a reasonable amount to individuals. 


11341. In respect of the children, in paragraph 18, you 
give the number of unions that adopt different systems 
of dealing with children. You mention altogether eighteen 
unions, which leaves twenty unions in your district where 
the children still remain in the worklouse. Could you 
give us any idea as to the number of children in 
those twenty unions ?—I could not, off-hand. Speaking 
in general terms, it is the larger unions that have re- 
moved the children from the workhouses. I should 
say there are more children that have been removed 
than there are remaining. 


tions for Roman Catholic children will have reduced the 
numbers that were formerly in the workhouses of some 
of those unions ?—Yes. 

11343. To any great extent, do you think ?—The 
Roman Catholics now remove the whole of their children 
from the workhouses, as soon as they have accommodatio 
for them. 

11344. Do the guardians pay for them in these insti- 
tutions in all cases ?—Yes. 

11345. Have you found any difficulty with regard to 
the rules of the Central Midwives Board, in connection 
with any of the larger infirmaries in your district ?— 


‘ _There seems to have been a great reluctance on the 


part of the Central Board to certify workhouse lying-in 
wards for the purpose of training. 


11346. Have there been many certified ?—No. I 


do not quite know now how many have been, but it is 


not many. 


11347. Could you say if they have actually refused 
to certify any of them who have made application ?— 
Yes, they have. One great thing which has caused 
difficulty is the increase in the number of cases which 
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they now require to have been attended, by each candidate 
which has reduced the number of midwives which it is 
possible to train. 


11348. Has that not created some difficulty with regard 
to the probationers who are already taking a course of 
training, and who are now deprived of taking a certificate, 
from the London Obstetrical Society, as they could 
formerly ?—That is so, no doubt. 


11349. It will act against those institutions getting 
properly qualified nurses, will it not ?—They will not 
be able to obtain the qualification in the way they have 
hitherto done. 


11350. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to Manchester, 
when I. was there six years ago there was a system by 
which an experienced superintendent with one guardian 
administered relief; the relieving officer came before 
this superintendent who sat with one guardian who 
acted as chairman and: entered the case, but it was the 
superintendent who practically determined how the man 
was to be relieved. When did that cease ?—I should 
not like to say that within my experience at all a super- 
intendent has decided. 


11351. I do not mean technically. I sat with them 
two or three times, and it was quite obvious that it was 
the superintendent, who had the whole case in his mind, 
who really determined the form of relief which should 
be given, and the guardian (who was always a different 
guardian, and only one guardian) registered the joint 
determination ina book. | When did that system cease 7— 
I do not admit that that is a fair description of the system. 

11352. Would you describe the system ?—I should 
say that the relief was administered by one guardian 
advised by the superintendent relieving officer and the 
relieving officer. 


11353. When did that cease ?—I do not know that it 
has ceased. 


11354. We understood from Mr. Davy that that had 
been actually discontinued, ard that that particular 
superintendent relieving officer had been dispensed, with, 
and we were referred to you for further particulars ?—I 
do not know which superintendent Mr. Davy had in his 
mind. There has been a change of superintendents in the 
last two or three years. 


11355. Does the same system prevail ?—The same 
system exactly. 


11356. The superintendent and one guardian do the 
relief 7?—Yes, that is to say, the quorum of the Relief Com- 
mittee consists of three, and two are usually absent. 


11357. They are always absent, are they not ?—I 
think I can say whenever I have been present they have 
been. absent. 


11358. Do you at all attribute the very extraordinary 
rise in pauperism which there has been in Manchester to the 
change of the superintendent ?—No, I do not. I do not 
say it might not have had any effect, but T do not 
attribute the rise to that. 


- 11359. Do you know the circumstances under which 
that superintendent left ?—Yes: he died. 
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11360. Who got the appointment after that ?—One of 


those who had been a relieving officer. 


11361. Has there been any other change in the con- 
stitution of the Manchester Guardians ?—Its fifteen. 
members used to be elected at large: are they now 
elected by wards ?—I do’ not think so, 

11362. Are they still elected in the same way then ?— 
I think so. 


11363. Leaving Manchester, I am told that at Bolton 


Conditions 


the Elberfeld system has been tried, or something like in Bolton 
it 2—It is being tried, but it has not got so far that [ Union. 


am able to give any information about it, I am afraid. 


11364. Is Bolton a particularly well-administered 
union ?—It is a very carefully administered union. 


11365. Has it a large body of guardians ?—Yes, there Large board 


are fifty-seven guardians. 
11366. But they are of a rather good stamp, are they 
not ?—TI consider it a distinctly good board of guardians, 


11367. With regard to Stockport—— ?— Stockport is 
not in my district. 


of guardians, 





y 
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Mr. Herbert 11368. Then you do not know about the workhouse 
Jenner Fust. there ?—No, only by hearsay. 

11369. I thought when you said that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had not sufficient power to force unions to 
build workhouses, you were referring to Stockport ? 
No, I was not. 

11370. Have you got any case similar to Stockport 
in your district ?—Yes, I have two in my mind—Cocker- 
mouth and Wigan. 

11371. Could you give us details of those two ?—In 
the case of the Cockermouth Union, correspondence has 
been going on with the Loca] Government Board for a 
number of years, with a view of getting a new workhouse, 
or at all events a new infirmary built—and hitherto 
without success. JI have been doing my best ever since 
I went to the district. I may say the same as regards 
Wigan. In the case of the Wigan Guardians, they have 
bought land for the purpose of cottage homes, and. they 
have bought land for the new workhouse and also for new 
offices for the guardians. Nothing has been done in the 
direction of providing cottage homes, but plans have been 
approved for the new workhouse, and it is intended ap- 
parently to build a new infirmary to begin with; but 
it rather hangs fire, and there is a certain amount of 
opposition still. My point is that if the Local Govern- 
ment Board had the power, they would have exercised it 
before this in the case of Cockermouth, and I think 
also in the case of Wigan. 

11372. Are those the only two instances you can think 
of where the power is insufficient ?—Those are the only 
two where the conditions are such that I think the 
power would have been exercised. 


11373. Are they the only two cases in which the 
workhouse accommodation or infirmary accommodation 
is actually required ?—No, 1 would not say that. 


11374. You would not go so far as that ?—No. 


11375. There are bad cases, but you do not think they 
are so bad as that ?—There are four workhouses in 
Westmorland and three of them ought to be pulled 
down, but they are not so terribly bad that the Local 
Government Board would interfere. 

Controversy 11376. With regard to Oldham, there was some diffi- 

as to salaries culty about the salaries of the relieving officers, and the 

of officers at Local Government Board thought they were paying very 

Oldham. low salaries; do you remember that case? 1 think 
it was about five or six years ago, and the Board sent 
down an order for the salaries to be raised, but the guar- 
dians refused to do that ?—That was not in reference to 
the relieving officers; that was in reference to the 
collectors of rates. 


11377. 1 thought it was in reference to somebody 
under the Board of Guardians ?—Do you mean where 
ultimately there was a surcharge, and the guardians had 
to pay ? 

11378. 1t was a case where the salaries were too low; 
how can you surcharge a thing which is too low ?—The 
guardians refused to pay the collectors of rates the salaries 
that were fixed by the Local Government Board, and an 
action was brought against them by these officers to 
obtain the salaries which had been fixed. The case was 
fought legally, and decided against the guardians, and 
the guardians had to pay. When the auditor came to 
audit the accounts, he surcharged the guardians with the 
amount of the legal expenses as having been an unneces- 
sary expenditure of union funds. 


11379. On a lawsuit ?—Yes. 


11380. It was a very roundabout way of getting the 
salaries raised ?—Yes. 

11381. Is Oldham the only case in your experience 
of officers being refused the salary fixed by the Local 
Government Board ?—The Local Government Board 
does not ordinarily fix salaries at all; it is only on appeal 
that the Board does so in certain cases, and that is the only 
instance I have known. 

11382. With regard to the Prohibitory Order and the 
Regulation Order, in your experience has the Regulation 
Order been turned into the Prohibitory Order or the 
Prohibitory Order turned into the Regulation Order in 

any unions ?—No. 

11383. There has never been any change from one to 
the other ?—No. ff 
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EVIDENCE ? 


11384. It is an historic thing entirely ?—Yes. I have 
known a Labour Test Order issued to a union that had 
the Prohibitory Order. 


11385. That is often done, is it not ?—I believe it is, 
but I have not known many instances myself. 


11386. Is it ever withdrawn ?—I have never known it. 


11387. Then the tendency is by the issue of that Labour 
Test Order to approximate the two Orders ?—Yes, that is 
the effect of it. 

11388. Now with regard to the Workmen’s Compensa- Effect | 
tion Act; as I understand it, you have no evidence that Workm 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act has actually resulted Comper 
in the dismissal of old men ?—No, I have not. tion Ac 


pauperi 
11389. You have not inquired into the average age of 
workmen ?—No. 


11390. Have you heard it asserted that the speeding-up 
of machinery in the cotton factories leads to the dismissal 
of old men ?—No. The general reason alleged is that as 
a man gets older he gets a little less active, and therefore 
is more liable to accidents than a younger man. 


11391. You do not suggest that the Workmen’s Com- 
penation Act has decreased the volume of employment, 
do you ?—No. 


11392. It is only if two men are unemployed, the 
younger one gets taken on ?—Yes. 


11393. Is it not said that in the cotton trade no man is 
employed as a spinner after the age of forty or forty-five ? 
—I cannot answer that. 


11394. With regard to the amount of pauperism in Effect o 
Liverpool, Salford, and Manchester, do you not attribute casual 
that largely to the existence of casual labour ?—I think labour a 
Manchester is influenced considerably by the existence of lodging: 
the large lodging-houses, from which applications for eanene 
relief come freely in cases of sickness and so on. Perhaps pour 
the two things go rather together. 


11395. The existence of those large lodging-houses 
means casual labour, does it not ?—Yes, I should say it did. 


11396. Liverpool has obviously got an enormous 
amount of casual labour ?—Yes, a very large amount. 


11397. With regard to Salford, that is in the same 
position as Manchester, is it not ?—Salford has had a good 
deal of casual labour, too, since the opening of the Canal. 


11398. What sort of place is Prescot, which is another Conditio 
place high in pauperism ?—At Prescot the out-relief was in Prese 
very high and they have been overhauling the whole thing. Union. 
A considerable decrease is taking place in the number of 
out-paupers. 

11399. Is there any peculiar industrial condition at 
Prescot, or is it similar to Manchester ?—There are chemi- 
cal works and glass works there, and I am told that the 
employments are such that many men do not reach an 
advanced age before they are obliged to give up. 


11400. Is not St. Helens in Prescot ?—Yes. 


11401. Has it ever been suggested to you that these 
chemical works are productive of ill-health ?—Yes, in 
that way. ; 


11402. And that therefore the high pauperism may 
result from unhealthy employments ?—Partly so. 

11403. Then with regard to Wigan, what are the Conditior 
conditions there ?—At Wigan the principal occupation is Wigan U1 
coal-mining. I think the administration of out-relief 
there has not been sufficiently strict, and they have had no 
workhouse which they could use as a test. 


11404. With regard to the district committees which 
you mention as giving relief in your district, do they 
usually meet at the office or in the locality itself ?—The 
practice varies very much in different unions. 


11405. Do they sometimes meet in the locality itself as Working : 
against the board of guardians’ office ?—Yes. a of 

11406. Is that the most usual ?—No, I should not say it Committe 
is; but it obtains to a considerable extent. 


11407. You disapprove of the giving of that relief by 
district committees as against the whole board, do you 
not ?—Yes, but I do not think that in a big union admin- 
istration by the whole board is possible. At the same 
time I think there are great drawbacks to the system 
of relief committees. 


Joint 


committees — 


at Liverpool. 
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is 


11408. Would you approve of the Manchester system 
instead, that is, of one guardian and a superintendent ? 
—No. I should prefer a small number, like three. The 
Manchester system is that of a relief committee, 


11409. I know it is technically a relief committee. 
With regard to the joint committees which manage the 
affairs of the Liverpool unions, do you consider that these 
indirectly elected bodies, formed by representatives from 
one or two unions, are satisfactory administrative bodies ; 
I have been told that you lose all control over them ?— 
That is the system ; as soon as they are appointed they are 
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11426. But you yourself want the Local Government Mr. Herbert 
Board to have some control over these county boards Jenner-Fust. 
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do you not ?—I think their control would be very limited 


11427. Do you wish it to be very limited ?—Yes, if the 
administration were in the hands of a body of that kind. 


11428. You would trust such a body ?—I think a great 
deal of the Local Government Board’s work might be 
done away with, if they were just able to influence matters, 
so that there should not be too much divergence of 
administration in different parts of the country. 








11429. With regard to the infirmaries, it has been Deterrence of 
suggested to us that the mere fact that the sick person medical 
loses his freedom acts as a deterrent to the use of Poor Law Felief. 


independent for the period of their appointment. 


11410. And they tend to become lacking in control, 
do they not ?—I have no reason for saying that. 


a no 


v 
Proposal to 11412. With regard to your proposal of a county 11431. (Mr. Lansbury.) You said just now that in the Type of 
minister authority, would it not be possible to combine that with towns the population is made up largely of loafers, corner PeTS°S 
relief by a semi-judicial official, to take the place of the subordinate boys and that sort of thing ?—There are a large number it 
a local authority and to decide whether a pauper should go of them. ; 
h ae one institution or should be ahs outdoor relief am 11432. They would not be the people who are getting 
' 0 you mean to have the applications for relief dealt with tharoukiddowveliel, would ithewa_ No 
entirely by an official ? t art ay : 
11413. Dealt with entirely by a judicial officer, say, . 11433. If they Bre dealt with at all they are dealt with 
with one or two of the district council sitting as assessors ? inside the institutions, are they not ?—A great number 
—And giving an official vote ? of them go into the vagrant wards. 
( 11414. Yes ?—I do not think I favour that idea. 11434. So that they would not come into these figures 
' 11415. You do not think that the deciding whether a that'we have had put before us by Mr. Booth pone ot 
person shall have relief of one kind or another, or shall them from time to time would get some out-relief, but 
have relief at all, is a semi-judicial function ?—I do not "9% a large number. 
know that Ido. It seems to me that it would be very 11435. That would be medical relief in the main, would. 
much as if you gave an inspector a vote when he was jt not ?—There would be some who would have other 
attending a relief committee. relief as a temporary expedient perhaps. 
q 11416. Of course the inspector has got a name which 11436. Would that last them very long in a place like 
etokens certain functions; but you give the county Liverpool ?—No. 
court judges all sorts of decisions with regard to the rights : ; : - 
of individuals, so why should you not give a stipendiary 4375 It.would apy Re Hpi a eompiitee mseune 
judge the decision of the right to relief ?—Do you mean ° something of that kind ?—Just to tide over the diffi- 
that the decision should rest only with the official ? culty perhaps. 
11417. No, I should give him two assessors ?—Would Leen ond you say. Biap the dilterence poe ee a 
you give them equal power with himself ? problem of relief in a rural district and the problem in an ‘ Be! ee. 
: ie urban district, was this, that in a rural district the people (95S 0f Out 
11418. Yes ; therefore they would be in the majority? whom you dealt with by out-door relief were the aged door ee 
—Then he would not be in the same position as a county people, and in an urban district the people whom you hae : ane 
court judge. dealt with by out-door relief were widows and children ?— , g., Wigan, 
eepiet eens oe gop hine ys ee ae you Ae aa There are a large number of old men in the urban dis- East Ward, 
€ Judicial element into it ?—I shou e sorry to take  tricts. Barrow-in- 
the decision out of the hands of che local pubhonty, Ai a30- Taco wise for cnsiatice POfewhich wel Furness. 
11420. You do not favour making it semi-judicial?— heen hearing something ; the number of people in Wigan 
No, I do not. over sixty is forty-six per 1,000. Then if you go to West- 
oposal to 11421. With regard to the grant in aid, would it not morland, and take the place called East Ward, you will 
= be possible to get control over the provision of workhouse see the number of people over sixty is 112 per 1,000. 
* accommodation or infirmaries by making the grant in aid Turning again to Wigan, you will see that 60 per cent. 
onditional @ependent on efficiency, as the police grant is ?—Do you of the relief there is for people under sixty, 36 per cent. of 


n efficiency. 


11411. I thought your suggestion of a directly elected 
county authority was rather on the ground that these 
were indirectly elected ?—I had not that idea, but I think 
when you come to so large an area as a county it is better 
to have direct election. 


mean if there were a county board of guardians. 


11422. Hither in the case of a county board of guardians 
or in the case of the present boards of guardians, would 
you be in favour of rolling up all the grants into one, which 
should be given according to efficiency, as in the case of 
the police grant ?—I think you would have to divide the 
lunatics from the Poor Law. 


11423. Leaving the lunatics on one side, and taking 
the grants which depend upon the past number of officers 
and so on, could you.roll them all up and give them in 
relation to efficiency ?—I think so, if the power were in 
the hands of a body exercising their duty over a large 
area like a county. 

11424. If you had got a County Board of Guardians, 
would you favour the grants being given in relation to 
efficiency ?—I am not sure that I would. I think they 
are a contribution towards the general expenses from 


| personal property which ought to be made. 


11425. Do younot think thatis the best way of getting 
control over such things as workhouse accommodation, 
or infirmary accommodation, or the right number of 
officers ; or do you see any other way of securing that 
besides the grant in aid ?—I do not think it would be re- 
quired. 


429, 


infirmaries ; do you think, that is so ?—I do not think it 
does much. 


11430. You do not think that practically the theoretical 
loss of freedom tells with regard to a sick person ?—I do not 
think it does to any appreciable extent. 


it being for children under sixteen ; and that there are 
nearly 4,000 people in Wigan in receipt of out-relief. Do. 
not those Wigan figures point to the fact that a large ° 
number of women and children were getting out-door. 
relief, whilst in East Ward, Westmorland, where you 
have 213 people getting out-door relief and only fifty-two 
getting in-door relief, would the figures not mean that it 
was largely the old men and old women there who were 
getting it ?—It would seem so, but as a matter of fact 
the men out-number the women in the Lancashire work- 
houses. 


11440. That may be so, but Iam rather wanting to get 
at the out-door relief just now. At Wigan you have a 
very large amount of out-relief, 3,906 as against 728 re- 
ceiving in-door relief, and, which is a point that strikes. 
me, 60 per cent. of the whole of the relief goes to people 
under sixty. That is accounted for, I think, by the fact 
that you have such a small proportion of old people in the 
union. I wanted to follow up Mrs. Webb’s point, and to 
ask you whether that is not due to the fact that the local 
occupations kill off the bread-winners, and then of course 
the women and the children come on the rates ?—I sup- 
pose the expectation of life is considerably higher in 
country districts than it is in a place like Wigan, for 
instance. 

3R 
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11441. Take Barrow-in-Furness where it has just been 
pointed out to me the proportion is 72 per cent. under 
sixty ?—There again that is entirely urban. 


11442. If you notice at Barrow-in-Furness 48 per cent. 
are under sixteen, which must mean that several heads of 
families have died and so these children have become 
chargeable ?—It would seem so. But I am afraid I have 
not considered those figures, and I would rather not ex- 
press an opinion off-hand upon them. 


11443. From the point of view of administration, do 
you say that pauperism rises or falls just so far as the 
administration is good or bad ?—No, I do not go so far as 
that; but I say the administration has a considerable 
effect upon the amount of pauperism in a union. 


11444. Pauperism just now is going down in your 
district, I think ?—Yes. 


11445. How do you account for that ?—There has been 
a considerable revival in the cotton trade, which always 
carries other trades with it, and employment is much more 
abundant and things generally are much more prosperous. 


11446. Which of course means the converse, that if 
trade is very bad pauperism tends to rise ?—Yes. 


11447. And that holds in well-administered unions as 
well as in badly-administered unions ?—Yes, but the 
tendency to rise is greater in the badly-administered 
unions than in the well-administered unions. 


11448. That would be so, because pauperism would be 
higher in the unions badly administered, independent of 
whether there were good or bad trade ?—Yes. 


11449. I am rather wanting now to get you back to 
Manchester. The system there you told us was that a 
superintendent relieving officer sat with the committee ; 
that committee is not a committee of one, is it ?—It is a 
committee of which the quorum is three. 


11450. Half-a-dozen men may be members of the 
committee, I suppose ?—In practice it is one. 


11451. What I want to get at is this—what does the 
Board of Guardians which elects that committee elect— 
one man or six ?—I have the numbers here; there are 
large numbers on each committee. 


11452. So that the committee is not a committee of one 
sitting with an official to determine what relief shall be 
given ?—No, it is not. 


EVIDENCE : 


11453. Do you know whether there are any rules or 
whether there is any order which says that the quorum of 
a committee shall be three ?—Yes, there is. 


11454. If relief is being given in the Manchester Union 
by one guardian, is that legal ?—It has never been ob- 
jected to. 


11455. Excuse me, I did not ask you that. Is it in 
accordance either with the rules of the Manchester Board 
or of the Local Government Board that one guardian 
should administer relief ?—It is not in accordance with 
the rules of the Local Government Board. 


11456. And therefore this system which we have heard 
of is an illegal one ?—In that sense, yes. 


11457. Is there not a danger of appointing a stipendiary Proposal 
magistrate to act in the manner suggested just now, be- administe 
cause you may find after you have made the appointment relief by 
that you have not got quite the right man ?—You may get Judicial — 
a stipendiary of a kind who is not sound on the question of °ficer- — 
relief, Ido not like the suggestion at all. — .; 


11458. It is better to have many than simply one? I | 
mean it is better to have half-a-dozen decent people on the d 
off-chance of getting three or four of them to come than to ; 
put all the power into the hands of one man ?—Yes. . 


11459. (Mr. Phelps.) Are not the decisions of this Manchest 


Manchester Committee confirmed by the Board ?—Yes. *Y ie 


11460. That makes them legal, does it not ?—I do not relief. 
think they can be objected to afterwards. 


11461. (Mr. Lansbury.) Their decisions are reported to 
the Board of course, but that is a matter of form, is it not ; 
the books are all there, and the vice-chairman signs them ? 
—It complies with the regulations. és 


11462. But it does it in a very technical sort of way, 
does it not ?—It gives an opportunity for anyone to 
object. The board could not go into all the cases again. 

11463. That is what I mean, the board really has not 
any control unless someone is interested enough to bring 
up a particular case ?—Unless they choose to exercise it 
in any particular case. 


11464. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Is the relief, in fact, i 
confirmed by the guardians ?—Yes, it is. ; 


11465. So that there is technically an order by the Board 
of Guardians for the relief given ?—Yes. 
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TWENTY-NINTH_ DAY. 
Tuesday, 1st May, 1906. 


AT THE FoREIGN OFFICE, 


DowNING STREET, S.W. 





PRESENT. 


The Right Hon, Lord Gzorcre Haminton, G.C.S.L., etc., etc. ete, (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. Sir Henry A. Ropryson, K.C.B. 
The Right Hon. Cuartes Bootu, F.R.S. 

Sir Samurt B. Provis, K.C.B. 

Mr. F. H. BentHam. 

Mr. Francis CHANDLER. 

Dr. A. H. Downzs. 

Mr. GEorGe LANSBURY. 


Mr. HERBERT JENNER-F st, recalled ; 


posal to 11466. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) In the urban areas 

ke Poor you recommend enlarged districts which are to be con- 

w area co- terminous with the municipal authority, or as nearly 

minous so as possible; under those circumstances, where you 

hh Borough would have one authority for a large district like, say, 

A, Manchester, how would you propose to manage the 
out-relief, generally speaking ?—I think it would have 
to be managed in the same way that it is now, that is_ 
to say, there would be a board of guardians for the city 
who would deal with all the questions with which guar- 
dians at present deal. 


11467. And then would you have in the various dis- 
tricts of the whole authority certain offices, and would 
you appoint sub-committees to deal with the out-relief 
in the different districts ?—-No doubt there would be relief 
committees, as there are at present in all the large urban 
unions. 


11468. You would still have the difficulty of having 
probably to rely upon the guardians acquainted with 
the particular district for the out-relief of that particular 
district ?—There would be the same difficulties that 
exist at present. 


11469. And you would not propose to get over that 
by increasing the power of the officials in any particular 
district, would you ?—No, I think not. 


11470. In the urban districts the objection as to the 
times of the meetings of the central authority would not 
prevail so much as in the rural districts, I take it. Your 
attention was called yesterday by, I think, Sir Samuel 
Provis to the fact that if you had very large districts 
the difficulty of getting the guardians to come to the 
meetings, and so on, would be very great ?—Yes. 


11471. That would apply much more in rural districts 
than in urban districts, would it not ?—Yes, 


11472. You could quite easily get your guardians 
together in a large town ?—I think so. 


ficulty of _ 11473. I suppose in rural districts the difficulty would 
uring be less if there were fewer guardians; that is, if you did 
endance of not have such a large number of guardians, it would be 
ardians in more easy to get a small number present, even if they 
gerural had a considerable distance to come ?—If the county 
> board were smaller in number, that would throw more 

work upon individuals. The smaller the board, the 

greater the work thrown on each individual member. 


11474. The populations are not se very large in those 
‘rural districts as a rule; it is the distance that is the 


difficulty there, is it not ?—Yes. 

11475. In regard to those districts, I suppose you 
would have to depend a good deal upon the relieving 
officers and officials of that class, if you are not to rely 
entirely on the guardian of the village, so to speak ?— 


429, 


Mr. J. Patrren-MacDovuGaALlt. 

Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

The Rev. L. R. PHELPs. 
Professor WILLIAM SMART. 

The Rev. H. RusseLL WAKEFIELD. 
Mrs. SIpNEY WEBB. 

Miss Ocravia HI. 


Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 


and further Examined. 


I think you should rely upon the guardian of the village Mr“ Herbert 
for information, but as little as possible for decision on Taian Fust 
the case. 


11476. You were asked yesterday on the question ! May 1906. 
whether you had somewhere or other a good stamp of The ideal 
guardian ; could you give one generally your view as to Guardians. 
what is a good stamp of guardian, as I was rather struck § 
with that expression? Is not variety of profession and 
occupation a very important matter in a board of guar- 
dians ?—Yes, I think variety is desirable. 





11477. A good stamp of guardian is, I presume, an 
honest man who does his best to study the problem that he 
is engaged upon ?—Yes. 

11478. I want to get a little information about Salford, (0) ditions in 
which was held up to us yesterday as capable of improve- Saiford 
ment. I noticed two or three things about it which are not Union. 
altogether discouraging. In the first place, I noticed 
that the proportion of out-door paupers, as compared with 
in-door paupers, is not nearly so great as in a great many 
of your other unions ?—That is so. Might I say that in 
mentioning Salford I had no intention of making any 
complaint of the administration ; I merely mentioned it as 
being at the other end of the scale from the Fylde union, 
if you exclude Liverpool and Manchester. 


11479. I was a little desirous to know why Manchester 
was to be excluded and Salford included, the population 
being very considerable in both cases and the casual 
labour being also considerable in both cases ?—I think the 
fact of a non-resident population, that is, a population 
who do not sleep in the town, comes in more perhaps in 
Manchester and Liverpool than it does in Salford; but it 
is quite a question of degree. 


11480. Would you not say that the casual labour is 
probably rather greater in Salford now that the canal is 
there 7—-Yes. There has been a good deal of distress in 
the last few years in Salford. 1 had no wish to find fault 
with Salford at all. 


11481. You spoke of the loss of deterrent influence in Effect of 
consequence of the greater freedom given to inmates of strates 
workhouses nowadays ; would you be inclined to reduce freedom of 
that amount of freedom ?—At present there is no parti- workhouse 
cular standard. It depends upon the individual boards of inmates, 
guardians, 


11482. Something more systematised would be better, 
probably ?—I do not think I would interfere much with 
guardians’ discretion, because it is more a question of a 
privilege to be granted perhaps to an individual than’ to 
a whole class. 


11483. And, of course, the individual to whom yov 
refer would not, in consequence of the greater freedom, 
lose the dislike ef being in the workhouse, and the fact of 
being in the workhouse would be a deterrent to such a 
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character just as much as if he had less freedom ?—A 
deserving character would stand on rather a different 
footing from a bad character. 


11484. And therefore giving freedom is one of the ways 
by which you can show approval of behaviour and conduct 
within the workhouse ?—Yes. The position of an inmate 
of a workhouse, particularly if he is old and infirm, is 
better than that of the average independent labourer. 
He is better fed and better clothed, his rooms are better, 
he is warmly covered at night, and he has every comfort 
of that kind. The only way, as I understand it, in which 
you can create a dislike for the workhouse and avoid its 
being abused, is by regulations and by the discipline of 
the inmates. 


11485. Would you say that, owing to the state of 
casual labour as we have it now in the land, one of the 
great difficulties is, that so many people say, “ Well, it is 
the natural thing ; I shall never be able to earn enough to 
provide for my old age, and therefore I shall probably 
drift to the workhouse at a-certain time in my career” ?— 
I think that has some effect, but I should not attach a 
great deal of importance to that. I think they are more 
apt to drift without thinking what the end of it is to be 
than to look forward and calculate, “It is no use my 
making an effort.” 


11486. There is nothing very much now to deter the 
casual labourer from seeking relief ?—No. 


11487. Have you had any experience of people telling 
you that the children were doing much less for their 
parents nowadays than used to be the case ?—It is generally 
said so, and there is a strong impression that that is so. 


11488, The sense of responsibility is weakened ?—Yes. 


11489. (Mr. Booth.) With regard to Prestwich as well 
as Salford, you have to consider both places as parts of a 
large industrial centre, namely, Manchester, have you not ? 
— Yes. 

11490. It would be unfair to penalise the very high 
rate of pauperism either in Manchester or in Liverpool, 
and to judge them hardly, without taking into considera- 
tion not only that each has a non-residential population 
who go to live elsewhere, but also that there are movements 
amongst their very poor ?—Yes. 


11491. So that it is possible that the increase of pauper- 
ism at Prestwich, for instance, though it may have been 
coincident with the change in administration, is partly 
affected by the incoming population ?—To a limited 
extent. 


11492. That, at any rate, you have to take into con- 
sideration ?—Yes, I think that is so. 


11493. With regard to the question of the area of 
administration, I rather gather that what you suggest 
is that it should be such as would justify a complete 
service of institutional relief in itself ?—Yes. 


11494. But that would not prevent there being more 
than one example of such institutions as needed to be 
more locally placed ?—Quite so. 


11495. So that, in that way, you would get over part of 
the difficulties of the extended area ?—Yes. 


11496. While there might be, for instance, one lunatic 
asylum, there might be two or three institutions of some 
other description ?—Yes, I think it would be so inevitably 
in a large area. 


11497. But the management should be under one central 
organisation ?—Yes. 


11498. Then you pointed out that the size of the possible 
area depends on the means and the organisation of loco- 
motion, to a great extent ?—I think that ought to be 
considered. 


11499. And that the improvement in the means of 
locomotion and its organisation does render possible a 
larger area than might have been thought of twenty or 
thirty years ago ?—I think that is so clearly. 


11500. Possibly, in the near future, it will go even still 
further if we learn how to make a thorough use of roads as 
well as of the railways ?—I think there is every prospect of 
it. 

11501. If some of the institutions were rather distant, 
and you had to trust to organised locomotion to make 
them accessible, would that not probably result in there 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ; 


boing more visiting of friends to their friends in the work- 
house, and less cases of inmates of the workhouse going out 
to visit their friends ?—Yes, I think there would be. 


11502. Would not the visiting be organised more than Distant 
the opposite, that is, those who come into the workhouse institutions 
would have to be considered by the provision of special 2nd their — 
means of access, and those that were within the workhouse © - ; Fi in 
would have less chance of getting out to see their friends ? of sbeceal 
—I think that is so. and visite (a 

11503. Would that not be a good thing ?—I do not inmates. 
think it would be at all a bad thing ; I think it would be a 
good thing. 

11504. With regard to the value of small areas, I under- Need and 
stand that it is in connection with the administration of effect of small 
out-relief that you regard the smaller area as essential ?— 4veas for ad. 
Vou ministration 

of out-relief. 

11505. And that you think it could be separately 
organised in the way that you have suggested, so as to give 
efficiency in both directions ?—I think so. 


¢-@ <u 7 


11506. I take it, that it is more efficiency than economy 
that you have in view, efficiency being more practicable to 
attain perhaps than economy ; or, should I say that it 
would be the economy of efficiency that you have in view ? 
—Yes, I think that is so. I think the natural tendency 
would be to a stricter administration of out-relief which 
would tend to economy. 


11507. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Are there separate Guardians’ — 
rules and regulations for each workhouse now ?—There discretion as 
are general orders from the Local Government Board t° liberty of 
laying down general regulations, but as regards liberty, hare 
a great deal rests in the discretion of the guardians. ‘ 


11508. (Mr. Lansbury.) You said that the workhouses Extent of 
were not so deterrent now because there was more freedom privilege of 
in seeing friends ; does that mean that the inmates go out leave of 


more often in your district ?—In some instances that has sheen 
been the case. workhouse. 


11509. What would be the most frequent time the 
people can go out—once a week, or once a month, or 
what ?—In one instance, freedom was given to a large 
class to go every day in and out as they liked. 


11510. Would that be to the whole of the aged ?—Yes, I 
think practically to the whole of them. 


11511. (Mrs. Webb.) Simply to the aged, or to any other 
class ?—The really able-bodied class hardly exists in our 
workhouses, and we have very few of them, I mean those 
who ought to be earning their own living. I should say it 
applied to the whole of the remainder, except of course the 
children and the imbeciles. 


11512. It was not limited then to the aged, as it is at 
Woolwich, for instance ?—Not to any particular class of 
the aged. 


11513. (Mr. Lansbury.) Was it limited to the people 
over sixty ?—No, I do not think so. 


11514. Do you think the able-bodied were allowed to go 
in and out too ?—Some who might be classed as able- 
bodied, but not who would ordinarily be termed able- 
bodied, were allowed to go in and out. I do not mean 
that it applied to those who ought to be earning their own 
living. 

11515. (Mrs. Webb.) I rather wanted to know whether -3 
it was the same rule which is in force at Woolwich, where 
the aged who are of good character are in a separate in- 
stitution where they have complete freedom of egress and 
ingress ?—I do not think that amount of distinction was 
drawn ; I think it was a good deal wider than that. 


11516. (Mr. Lansbury.) But it would not mean that 
able-bodied men and women capable of getting their own 
living were allowed to go in and out of the workhouse 
whenever they pleased ?—No, certainly not. 


11517. What was the effect of that on the pauperism of Effect on 
the union concerned ?—I cannot say what was the effect discipline of 
on the pauperism, because I do not think it continued long ire 
enough ; but the effect on the discipline of the house was pi from 
rather a bad one. 


workhouse. 
11518. I suppose they came back drunk ?—They 
thought they might do as they pleased, and were not to, 
do any work at all. 
11519. These were people who were capable of working, » 
were they ?7—Many of the old people can do something 
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such as cutting up chips for fire wood and that sort of 
thing. 

11520. Instead of doing that, they thought they ought 
to go out each day ?—They took a stroll in the town 
instead. 


11521. Was that because of a new rule that had been 
made that they could do that ?—Yes. 


11522. There would not be any objection, would there, 
to people going in and out if they did the work which was 
laid down for them to do ?—If it is kept within reasonable 
limits. I think there ought to be a certain amount of 
freedom given. 


11523. This experiment failed, and it failed apparently 
because of bad organisation, but that does not mean that 
you are against giving people freedom to go in and out, 
does it ?—No, not altogether. 


11524. (Mr. Bentham.) May I ask to what extent, 
without increasing your difficulties, you do think it would 
be advisable to let them go in and out ?—I think once a 
month is a reasonable time. 


11525. You would not say it would be advisable to let 
them out so many hours every day, for instance ?—No, 
I do not think I would. 


11526. You think once a month for the able-bodied. 
would be quite sufficient ?—I was speaking of the aged and 
infirm, not of the able-bodied. 


11527. (Mr. Lansbury.) I was thinking of the aged 
people who do work about the house—not tasks, but 
work of various descriptions—the light, jobs about the 
house which the old men and old women do. My question 
is that for these, at any rate, you have no objection to 
more frequent going in and out so long as it is organised 
properly, by which I mean so long as they do the par- 


' ticular work that is allotted to them, and their going 
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out does not interfere with that ?—Yes. 


11528, (Mr. Bentham.) Do you think once a month is 
often enough for those ?—I think, as arule, itis. 


11529. (Mr. Lansbury.) Would you have any real 
objection to their going out once a week ?—I think that is 
too often. Constant going in and out gives a good deal of 
trouble to the officials of a large house. 


11530. Would your only objection be the trouble to 
the officers concerned ?—No. It also tends to decrease 
what I have termed the deterrent influence of the house. 
The easier you make the conditions in the house, the less 
objection they will have to going in. 


11531. If they are decent people who have got into the 
position of not being able to maintain themselves because 
of old age or infirmity, do you think it is quite right to 
impose such a restriction as that, merely for the purpose of 
making it more deterrent ?—The number of such in our 
workhouses is, I am afraid, very small. 


11532. Then about members of committees looking 
after their friends for out-door relief; do you find that 
prevails very much in your district ?—No, I should not 
like to say that; but I think it is more difficult to deal 
judicially, if I may say so, with applicants whom you 
know personally, than itis for you to deal with applicants 
whom you do not know anything about. If relief is 
administered by guardians who represent the districts 
from which the applicants come, I think the tendency 
is that the relief is more freely given. 


11533. I do not know what happens in Manchester or 
in Liverpool, but in London a relief committee would be 
made up of members representing several parts of the 
district ; and therefore, although one man might know 
the individual applicant, there would be three or four 
others who did not know him or her ?—That would be so 
in that case. 

11534. Do you not think that that is quite enough safe- 
guard about it ?—I do not think that in practice it is so. 

11535. Not in your district?—I am limiting my 
observations to my district. 

11536. How do they elect the members, say at Man- 
chester—by wards or for the whole district ?—At Man- 
chester, if you remember, it was said yesterday that a 
single guardian sits in committee. 


11537. But you told us that was not quite correct Mr. Herbert 
—that there was a committee, and it only happened that Jenner-Fust. 
the other members of the committee were not present, | ——— 
but they ought to have been present ?—That is so. | May 1906. 


11538. (Mrs. Webb.) Did they not get a special order 
for it ?—Not to allow a single guardian to sit. 


11539. I thought they had some order which they 
considered equivalent to a permanent or special order ? 
—No, I think not. I think three is the minimum. 


11540. (Mr. Phelps.) If the decisions are confirmed 
by the Board, that would legalise them, would it not ?— 
I suppose it would; but as a matter of fact the Order 
fixes three as the smallest number. 


11541. (Mr. Lansbury.) The relieving officers are ir- Relieving 
removable, are they not, without the consent of the officers’ 


Local Government Board ?—Yes. security of 
tenure. 


11542. So that a relieving officer is perfectly free to 
express his opinion without fear of getting the sack ?— 
Yes. 


11543. And a superintendent relieving officer would 
be free too, would he not, to say what he thought about 
particular cases, without any fear of dismissal ?—Yes. 


11544. All those permanent officers cannot, as a matter 
of fact, be dismissed without the sanction of the Lccal 
Government Board ?—That is so. 


11545. I understood you to say that you were not in Question of 
favour of arbitration in settlement cases. Instead of extension of 
two unions going to law to settle to which of them an Local 
unhappy person belongs, it is suggested that such ques- ce 
tions should be settled by arbitration ?—They can be ta : i 
settled by the arbitration of the Local Government Youle aie 


Board now. putes as to 


11546. (Mrs. Webb.) And they are already settled so acttleumeay 
in many cases, are they not ?—Yes, if they agree to 
submit a case. 


11547. (Mr. Lansbury.) Are you in favour of all ques- 
tions of settlement being treated in that fashion; that 
is, not giving boards an option of coming to you at all, 
but saying, ““ You two unions shall not go to law about 
this, we will settle it for you” ?—I do not think that is 
possible, because I do not think a case could be agreed 
upon in all instances. 


11548. In the last resort evidence has to be submitted 
to a court, has it not ?—Yes. 


11549. Would you be in favour of that evidence being 
compulsorily submitted to the Local Government Board, 
and their decision being taken ?—No, I do not think I 
would. I think I should prefer it remaining as it is. 


11550. Despite the cost of legal proceedings ?—Yes. 


11551. Now about the Unemployed Workmen’s Act ; The Unem- 
I understood you to disapprove of that yesterday ?—I ployed Work- 
think I was hardly asked any questions on the subject. men’s Act. 


11552. Mr. Loch asked you some questions, and I 
gathered from your answers that you thought that any 
relief work ought to be carried out by the guardians ? 
—TI mean, that where application is made to the guardians 
for relief, the dealing with the applicants should be in 
their hands. 


11553. Have you any opinion on the Unemployed 
Workmen’s Act at all? It has been in operation in 
Manchester and Liverpool and your other big towns this 
winter ?—The effect of it has been to find temporary 
employment for a certain number to carry out work 
which would not otherwise have been carried out, at all 
events for some time, and in that way to diminish the 
amount of work available for the future. I cannot see 
that it has acted at all, except as.a palliative to enable 
the difficulties to be tided over. 

11554. That is all the Act set out to do, is it not? 
It did not set out to be a permanent remedy, did it 7— 
There is a power for emigration, amongst other things, 
which is a more permanent way of dealing with the diffi- 
culty. 

11555. I suppose they have emigrated some people 
from your district ?—A few, I believe. 

11556. (Dr. Downes.) Have any of them come back ? 
—I do not think there has been time, 
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11557. With reference to the classification of work- 
houses, which you suggest, how would you deal with the 
question of persons who wish to take their discharge ; 
take the ins-and-outs first of all ?—I had it in my mind 
that that class would be dealt with in some more drastic 
fashion than they are at the present time, by being 
placed in labour colonies with compulsory powers of 
detention, or in some other way. 


11558. You do contemplate increased powers with 
regard to that class ?—Yes. 
11559. Now take the infirm class; how would you 


deal with them ?—There might have to be limitations 
on their power of discharge. I think it would only be 


fair that when they were allowed to take their discharge 
they should be taken back to their own locality, as I think 
is done now when paupers are boarded out in other work- 
houses than their own. 


11560. Those are probably points which would al 
need consideration in connection with such a scheme ?— 
They would, no doubt. 


11561. This point, whether a pauper acquires a settle- 
ment by being placed in another district, would also be 
a matter for consideration, would it not ?—I speak with 
diffidence, but I do not think that that would come in 
under the present law. Such residence would not be 
counted for purposes of settlement. 


Mr. Geraup A. F. Hrrvey, called ; and Examined. 


11562. (Mr. Booth.) I think you are the General In- 
spector of the Local Government Board for the Eastern 
Poor Law District, which comprises the counties of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk and Essex (West Ham excluded) and also 
the union of Wisbech in Cambridgeshire ?—I am. 


11563-4. And you have prepared for our use @ memoran- 
dum together with certain tables giving detalied informa- 
tion as to the boards of guardians in your district, the 
number of paupers, the cost of relief, and so on? (See 
Appendix, Vol. I. (A), No. X XIII.)—Yes. 


11565. How long have you been inspector of this 
district ?—Five-and-a-half years. 


11566. It has the reputation of being a heavily pau- 
perised district, and is so, I think,in comparison with 
other districts in England ?—Yes, I believe it is. 


11567. Do you consider that that is due to impoverish- 
ment owing to industrial conditions ?—Yes, on the whole. 


11568. Has there been, during your five-and-a-half 
years, improvement or the reverse in the general pau- 
perism of the district 7—There has been a reduction, 
certainly, on the whole. 


11569. Is that partly the result of your urging upon 
them certain methods of administration ?—Of course 
you must take into consideration the reduction in popula- 
tion. 


11570. But that cuts in two ways, and a reduction 
in the population may tend to make the ratio of pau- 
perism higher without any increase in the actual number 
of paupers ?—That is so. 


11571. When you say there has been an improvement 
do you mean merely in the numbers of paupers, or in 
the ratio of paupers to population ?—I mean in the 
ratio of paupers to population. 


11572. So that there hag been actually an improvement 
in that respect ?—Yes. 


11573. And therefore a still greater improvement in 
the aciual numbers ?—I think so. 


11574. During this period has there been an improve- 
ment or not in the industrial conditions generally ?— 
I should say that the industrial conditions are about the 
same. 


11575. When we speak of the industrial conditions 
in your district, that means mainly agricultural condi- 
tions, does it not ?—Yes. 


11576. Apart from agriculture, has there been a spread 
of such industries as there are at Ipswich, Colchester and 
other towns in your district ?—I should say, on the 
whole, yes—with the exception of certain trades. 


11577. With regard to the population that has left, 
has it merely concentrated itself in your towns, or has it 
gone further afield to London, or wherever it may be ?— 
I should say that in Norfolk and Suffolk there would 
have been a tendency to go into the towns of the district ; 
possibly in Essex there may have been a tendency to 
come to London. 


11578. Or to come at any rate towards London ?—Yes. 


11579. You have some unions in Essex which have 
greatly increased in population, have you not ?—That 


is so. 
7 


11580. With regard to the administration, the greater 
number of the paupers are receiving out-relief, as a rule, I 
think ?7—Yes. 


11581. Is that out-relief given without offering the 
test of the house in most cases ?—In the rural districts the 
only applicants for out-relief are the aged people—men 
and women who are mostly past work. 


11582. Are there a very large number of guardians in 
the various unions as a rule ?—Yes ; in one of my tables I 
have shown the number of elected guardians for each 
union, 


7 
j 
7 


11583. The numbers in many cases are extremely un- Large bon 
wieldy, are they not ?—They are, certainly. of guardiar 


11584. Too large for good administration, I suppose ? and their 


—In a large number of cases, yes. 


11585. Their numbers are no doubt connected with 
the number of parishes ?—Yes. 


11586. Do you recognise that frequently there is more 
relief given where there is a very small area to each 
guardian ?—Yes ; there is more inclination on the part of 
those boards to give more relief. 


11587. On the whole has there been any change at all 
in the method or principles of administration during your 
period there ?—No; I think in the rural districts matters ’ 
remain pretty much the same. It is very difficult to get 
good principles of administration into the heads of farmers t 


and so on. 


11588. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I notice that you refer En daw ed 


' 


effect on a 
ministratio 


to the charities in Norwich which are endowed, you say, 4). ities at 
to the extent of about £50,000 a year, I think ?—Yes. Norwich 


11589. In your judgment, in a town in which there are 
a large number of these charities, is there not a tendency 
to make people lax with regard to the administration of 
relief altogether ? Is not the existence of a number of 
these charities likely to make people a little slack in dealing 
with other people’s money, generally ?—I should say it is 
the case in Norwich. 


tration. 


their effeet 
on adminis. 


11590. I see you make certain statements in Your’ ~ umber of 


memorandum in regard to the unemployed. I presume qualified 


in all these cases where the people have registered, there applicants 

has been a proper classification, and inquiries have been under Une1 

made in due course uncer the Act, have they not 7— pies : 
orkmen 


Presumably, yes. 


11591. I notice you say that in Southend 393 men 
registered themselves, but work was found for only 
seventy-five; that might mean that after the sifting 
process there was only, comparatively speaking, a small ‘ 
proportion of the 393 who were considered qualified for 
work under the Act ?—Very possibly. 


11592. I notice that Yarmouth seems to have a small 
number of guardians as compared with its population, 


Act. 


Electoral 
system at 


and even as compared with the other districts, for you say Yarmouth. 


there are only twenty guardians in Yarmouth ?—Yes. 


11593. Is that because there are only two parishes 
there ?—Yes. 


11594. In Yarmouth are they elected ten from each 
parish ?—I think Yarmouth is divided into wards. 


11595. Have you any case, as far as you know, of a town 
something of the size of Great Yarmouth where the 
election is simply for the town and not for particular 
wards in that town ?—No, I do not think so. 


. 
| 


reponder- 11596. Apparently in your district altogether the 

nce of out- proportion of out-relief is very large as compared with the 

lief cases in-door relief and as compared with certain other districts ; 

nd its is there any cause that you can assign for that ?—I think 

. that generally the guardians feel that they would very 
much rather give out-relief than apply the house test ; 
that is mainly on the ground of cheapness. 


11597. A great deal of your district is rural, of course ? 
— Yes, 


11598. Would you say that the tendency to give out- 
relief in preference to in-door relief is generally more in 
rural districts than in urban districts ?—I think that the 
guardians generally feel that it is cheaper to give out- 
relief than to bring them into the house. 


: 11599. It would not be because of a disinclination to 

take persons away from their little village, where a good 
many people would look after them if something were 
provided for them? Do you think that consideration 
has made people rather sentimental with regard to moving 
them ?—There is that feeling as well. 


11600. That feeling, of course, would not prevail in the 
same degree in an urban district ?—No. 
ircharge in 
spect of 
it-relief at 
orwich. 


11601. (Mr. Nunn.) I suppose you have mentioned 
in your annual reports the circumstances of Norwich, 
where there is obviously a great deal of pauperism ?— 
Yes, from time to time. 


11602. Have you, besides mentioning it in your annual 
reports, made any special recommendations to the Local 
Government Board ?—Yes, recently. 


11603. Quite recently ?—Yes. 


11604. In order that the Local Government Board 
may take some action in the matter ?—It was in reference 
to inquiries that I made myself in Norwich with regard 
to out-relief. 


11605. Do you refer to the inquiries into those cases 
that you have sent us ?—Yes, the inquiries were with 
regard to those cases, I drew the attention of the district 
auditor to the fact that these people were in receipt of 
out-relief, with the result that at his audit he made a long 
report to the Local Government Board on these cases 
and surcharged the relieving officers. 


10606. Then some of these cases which we actually 
have before us have been surcharged ?—Yes. 


11607. Do you remember what proportion of them 
were surcharged ?—I think the relieving officers were 
surcharged with all these cases. 


11608. Have they actually paid the money ?—No, the 
question has not been decided at the Local Government 
Board. 


11609. Will the Local Government Board hold an 
inquiry and decide for itself ?—They will not hold an 
inquiry. They have the auditor’s report before them 
now, and they will decide in time whether they must 
uphold the auditor or whether they must override the 
auditor. 


11610. If the auditor is upheld, will the relieving officers 
have to pay ?—I think the practice of the board is to 
confirm the auditor’s action and to remit the surcharge. 


11611. Which board do you mean, the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—Yes ; that is their usual practice. 


11612. Do you think it would be salutary not to do 

that on some occasions ?—I think it would have a very 
salutary effect on many occasions if they made them pay 
up. 
11613. As in this case you are satisfied with the work 
of the relieving officers, it would be hard upon them if 
they were made to pay ?—Undoubtedly it would fal 
very hardly upon the relieving officers. 


11614. In your opinion, evidently, ifitis anyone’s fault, 
it is the fault of the board of guardians ?—Undoubtedly. 


stion of _ 11615. Cannot they be made to pay up? Cannot the 
ns liable auditor surcharge the guardians ?—That is a question for 
surcharge the office. I do not think such a thing has ever been 
ee of done. 
Telief. 
11616. But there are certain things for which the 
guardians themselves can be surcharged, surely ?— 
Naturally there are. 
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11617. All these amounts were passed in pursuance Mr, Gerald 
of their resolutions, I take it ?—Yes. A.F, Hervey. 


11618. And the cheques, I suppose, were finally drawn ; May 1906. 
for the relieving officers in pursuance of their resolutions ? 
—Yes. 


11619. Then why should they not be surcharged— 
but perhaps that is an auditor’s question ?—That is 
quite an auditor’s question, I should think. 


11620. Your statement of the numbers on the various Composition 
boards gives no idea of the composition of the boards ; of Norwich 
might we, in connection with the Norwich board, have roars of 
some idea of what its forty-eight members are? You “Ua@rdians. 
speak of Socialists on the board there ; do they form the 
majority ?—No, not by any means. 

11621. (Mrs. Webb.) What is the political colour of the 
Norwich board now, do you know at all ?—It is pretty 
equally divided between Liberals and Conservatives. 


11622. And they both give out-door relief ?—Yes. 


11623. (Mr. Nunn.) I understand there is a certain 
leaven at any rate who are opposed to the policy which 
the Socialists press ?—There is a certain leaven. 


11624. But they are in a minority ?—They are in a 
distinct minority. 

11625. May I ask what classes that minority represents, 
are there any benefit society men amongst them ?—That I 
could not say. 


11626. Could you say whether the endowed charities 
are represented on the Norwich Board of Guardians—not 
officially. of course, but by members who belong to them ? 
—That I could not say. 


-1627. You do not know whether they have intected 
the board at all ?—No, I do not know that at all. 


11628. There is a Charity Organisation Society in 
Norwich I think ?—There is. 

11629. Are any of its representatives on the board ?— 
I do not think so, 

11630. Does the Charity Organisation Society there 
take any part in the election for the board of guardians, do 
you know ?—That I could not answer. 

11631. At the election I gather the Socialist Party 
practically has its own way ?—At the recent General 
Election, yes. 





11632. I am not speaking of the General Election ?— 
The Socialists are a very small minority on the board of 
guardians. 


11633. (Mr. Lansbury.) How many are there ?—At 
the present time I think there is only one avowed, but 
that one has a very loud voice. 


11634. He knows what he wants, that is really what is 
the matter ?—And he gets it. 


11635. (Mr. Nunn.) And there is a mixed body of 
Liberals and Conservatives who practically follow that one 
Socialist ?—Yes, quite so. 


11636. (Mrs. Webb.) As aspersions have been cast on 
the Socialists, may I ask whether there was not a Mr. 
Herbert Day, who was a Socialist, on the board of guar- 
dians ?—He is not now a guardian. 


11637. But he was a thoroughly good guardian, was he 
not ?—Yes, he was a thoroughly good guardian indeed, 
and a very good man. 


11638. He was a Socialist, and his action, I believe, was 
not in favour of this lax out-door relief ?—No; Mr. Day 
was a very evenly balanced man. 


11639. (Mr. Nunn.) I understood from your memoran- 
dum that it was because of the action of certain Socialist 
members at public meetings held in the Market Place that 
the chairman, who was in favour of strict administration, 
resigned his seat ?—No, not on that account. 


11640. That is what I understood you to say in para- 
graph 13?—The chairman of the relief committee 
resigned his seat as a protest against the granting of 
indiscriminate relief. 


11641. You say in that paragraph, ‘‘ The members of 
the relief committee who were inclined to assist the 
relieving officers are in the minority, their fellow members 
being influenced by the action of certain Socialist members, 
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who at public meetings held in the Market Place and 
elsewhere announced and denounced the names of those 
members who were opposed to the granting of relief ;”’ 
and then you follow that by saying, “‘ In September last 
the chairman of the relief committee resigned his chair- 
manship as a protest ? ”’—Yes. 


11642. (Mrs. Webb.) The members of the relief com- 
mittee were not Socialists particularly, were they ?—No. 


11643. (Mr. Nunn.) Who are the ‘certain Socialist 
members”? and what are they members of—they are 
members of the board of guardians, I suppose ?—Yes. 


11644. And not of the relief committee ?—They sit on 
the relief committee. 


11645. Then there were more Socialists than one on 
that relief committee ?—Yes, there have been, but at 
the present moment there is only one avowed. 


11646. Besides the appeal to the auditor, which seem, 
likely to be successful, what would be your other proposal 
for checking the pauperisation of Norwich ?—I do not see 
what proposals one can put forward as long as the relief 
committees are bent on giving relief. At the present 
time there is no wish on the part of the Norwich Board of 
Guardians to check the granting of relief. 


11647. Has the question of the exchange of lists with 
the various charitable agencies and endowed charities 
been brought before the Norwich Board by any member ? 
—lIt has not been brought before the board of guardians 
by any member. I have suggested myself in years gone 
by that something should be done in that matter. 


11648. But it was not acceptable to the board ?—It was 
not acceptable to the board at all. 


11649. Have you any suggestions for checking pauper- 
ism in Norwich besides those you have given us ?—If the 
relief committee showed any desire to reduce their out- 
relief and to check their out-relief, the appointment of 
superintendent relieving officers would help them very 
greatly; but, as I said before, they have no desire to reduce 
their out-relief. It is just a question of party politics 
with them, and that governs everything in Norwich. 


11650. What I understood from you was that the 
Liberals and Conservatives were about equally balanced 
on the board, and that there was one Socialist member ?— 
Yes, but I should say again that I am pretty well convinced 
that the granting of out-relief has a great deal to do with 
the votes. 


11651. Do you think it is done with a view to their 
future election ?—Yes. 


11652. And that they are largely influenced by that in 
the granting of out-door relief ?—Quite so. 


11653. (Mrs. Webb.) Every party is equally interested 
in it ?—Yes, Conservatives and Liberals alike. 


11654. (Mr. Nunn.) But the real animus and strength 
of the out-relief policy is derived, as I gather, from the one 
or more Socialists who have friends outside, who practically 
put the fire to the fuel in the Market Place ?—Possibly. 


11655. (Mrs. Webb.) Might I venture to suggest about 
that that this question of granting out-door relief for 
electoral purposes is a hundred years old in Norwich ?—I 
believe it is. 


11656. Before 1835 there were two parties, the Blues 
and the Yellows, and out-relief was given to 30,000 or 
40,000 people by the Blues and the Yellows ?—I believe so. 


11657. That was long before Socialists existed ?—Long 
before. 


11658. It has practically been a historical tradition in 
Norwich that out-door relief has been given persistently 
for electoral purposes ?—Yes. 


11659. Even from the eighteenth century ?—I believe 
80. 


11660. (Mr. Nunn.) It is quite a misfortune then that 
the Socialist party has been mixed up with this business, 
but it has taken quite a leading part in it recently. ‘here 
is one other question apart from the question of out-door 
relief that I want to ask, and that is with regard to the 
supply of alcohol for consumption in the workhouses ; does 
that apply to anything besides spirits ?—It applies to beer, 
wine, and spirits. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


11661. Is that in workhouses as apart from infirmaries ? 
—That is altogether in the workhouses but including the 
infirmaries, because I have no separate infirmaries. 


11662. In what way is alcohol supplied in workhouses in 
those parts of the house where the able-bodied members 
are ?—I have no doubt it is given under the direction of 
the medical officer to certain old people. 


11663. Itis really given under his direction then ?—Yes. 


11664. (Mr. Phelps.) Is it given in return for work at the 
time ?—Not the alcohol. 


11665. But the beer is ?—Yes. 


11666. (Mr. Lansbury.) Speaking of Ipswich, in your Compositic 
second paragraph you say that the board there has de- of Ipswich 
teriorated ; in what way has it deteriorated ?—There are Board of 
not so many of the larger and more responsible ratepayers Guardians. 
coming forward for election as there used formerly to be. 


11667. Are the people who are on the board now direct 
ratepayers in the main ?—I suppose generally speaking 
they are all direct ratepayers. 


11668. They do not compound at Ipswich, I think, do 
they ?—I think not. 


11669. But you do not know that for certain ?—I do 
not know it for certain, but I do not think there are any 
members of the board of guardians at the present moment 
who would be classed as compound ratepayers. 


11670. They do compound for the rates for the smaller 
property at Ipswich, do they not ?—Yes. 


11671. There are really no workmen on the Ipswich 
Board, then ?—Not at the present moment. They had 
one very excellent Labour member a short time ago, but 
he had to give up his post, because he went into partner- 
ship in a masonry business. 


11672. Has the increase in out-door relief at Ipswich 
been due to a settled policy on the part of the board 
there ?—For years Ipswich had a very rigid system of The Norw 
out-relief administration, but, within the last two years out-relief 


that has shown signs of breaking up. olicy and 
, : its results. 
11673. Is that due to a definite act of policy on the 


part of the board; I mean consciously, and that they 
are doing it with their eyes open, because they disagree 
with the system which their system is giving place to ?— 
I should not like to say that. 


11674. It might be that these men who have got to 
pay in the last resort are spending their own as well as 
their neighbours’ money (because these men, I under- 
stand, are all direct ratepayers), but think that the old 
policy was too strict and that the policy which they have 
inaugurated is best for the people and for themselves ? 
—It may be so. 

11675. The deterioration really only shows itself in 
the fact that there are rather more paupers there now 
than previously ?—In the fact that there are more pau- 
pers, and there is a considerable rise in out-relief. 


11676. But that does not necessarily mean that un- 
deserving people are getting it, or that they are doing, 
as at Norwich, giving it to cases which do not need it ? 
—I think that they are giving more in Ipswich. 


11677. It is not the Act of 1894 which has led to Effect of 
this, because the present members of the board could Local 
have got elected before, as they have all the necessary Governme! 

i got: Act, 1894, 
qualifications ?—I dare say they could have done 80, 5 qinistra 
but they did not. 


tion. 
11678. Still, the alteration in 1894 did not make it 
possible for them to get on the board; but the whole 
effect of your paragraph is to say that it is due to that 
Act, and that that Act has brought all these dreadful 
things to pass ?—I think that that Act had a very great 
deal to do with it. 


11679. In what way ?—In encouraging the smaller 
people to come on. 


11680. How did it encourage them, because they | 
could have got on before, and as a matter of fact in many 
towns—in many parts of London at any rate—that kind 
of person ruled the boards before that time.. The point 
that I am trying to put to you is that these people, whom 
you class as responsible for the lowering of the adminis- 
tration at Ipswich, could have got on before the altera- 
tion of 1894, as they had the qualifications ?—I suppose 
so. 


‘rade 
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11681. (Mrs. Webb.) Do you suggest that the elec- 
torate has changed ?—Yes, the electorate has changed. 

11682. (Mr. Lansbury.) Only by bringing in more of 
the same kind of people, because the householder work- 
men had votes before 1894, and it was only the lodger 
that was brought in by the 1894 Act ?—Yes. 


11683. (Mr. Phelps.) But under Sturges Bourne’s 


epression at Act there was also plural voting, was there not ?—Yes. 


pswich. 


i 


‘onstitution 
f Norwich 
soard of 
‘uardians. 


harities at 
orwich. 


11684. (Mr. Lansbury.) Has Ipswich during the last 
two years suffered, like every other town, because of the 
depression in trade ?—There have been certainly more 
unemployed during the last two years in Ipswich than 
there had been previously. 


11685. That would make the administration of the 
Poor Law more difficult, would it not ?—It would make 
it slightly more difficult. 


11686. Then about Norwich; it is of course true as 
you say that only one of the forty-eight members is a 
Socialist ?—Yes. 

11687. It is also true that at Norwich the relief is 
administered by committees, is it not ?—Yes. 


11688. Then one man could not be on all these con- 
mittees, could he ?—No. He is on one committee, but 
that is the largest /relief committee. 


11689. Is he on the particular committee which is 
responsible for the cases in your appendix ?—That I am 
sure I could not say. Those cases were collected from 
various parts of the city, not from one relieving officer’s 
district. 


11690. How is the Norwich Board constituted ; what 
is the occupation in life of the people who are on the 
board ?—They are mostly tradesmen of various de- 
nominations. 


11691. Are there any clergy there ?—Yes, there are a 
few clergy, both Anglican and Nonconformists. 

11692. Do these clergy have the giving away of the 
charities as well ?—Not that I know of. 

11693. In whose hands are the charities ?—I suppose 
they are in the hands of the various bodies themselves. 
I can give you a list of the charities. There is first the 
Great Hospital of Norwich. That is the greatest charity 
in Norwich, and I think it has an income of nearly 
£10,000 a year. The Great Hospital, I might explain, 
is really a sort of workhouse. It is a huge almshouse 
which is governed by a master and a matron, something 
after the style of a workhouse. 


11694. How do you get admission there ?—By votes. 


11695. Who would be the managers ?—There is a 
Committee of Management. 

11696. Are they elected ?—They are not elected by 
the people. 

11697. How do they come into being ?—I fancy they 
must be appointed by the Charity Commissioners. : 

11698. (Mrs. Webb.) Has not the municipal corpora- 
tion something to do with it ?—Yes, the municipal cor- 
poration has something to do with it. 


11699. (Mr. Nunn.) Are they not nominated accor- 
ding to a scheme which has been approved by the Charity 
Commissioners ?—It is something of that sort I should 
say. 

11700. (Mrs. Webb.) Was it not a charity under the 
old municipal corporation prior to 1835 ?—Possibly it 
was. 

11701. (Mr. Lansbury.) What are the other charities ? 


' —Doughty’s Hospital, the Childrens’ Hospital, Norman’s 


Endowed School, Cooke’s Hospital, the Hospital and 
School for the Blind, the Town Close Charity, the Bethel 
Hospital, the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, the Lying- 
in Charity, the Jenny Lind Hospital, the Eye Infirmary, 
the Loan Charities——. 


11702. Is that an arrangement for granting loans ?— 
I expect so. Then there is the Norwich Hospital, the 
Saturday and Sunday Fund, the Orphans’ Home, and 
the Norwich Magdalen or Female Home. In addition 
to those, there are a large number of lesser charities, such 
as local and Nonconformist charities, and private doles, 
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which must account for another £10,000 a year. Those Mr. Gerald 
charities I have specifically mentioned have an income 4./. Hervey. 
of nearly £40,000 a year. 
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11703. So that it is quite a desirable place for people 
to live in who want to loaf on their fellows ?—Most 
desirable. 


11704. That state of things has not arisen certainly 
since 1894 ?—No. 


11705. So that any modern legislation is not responsible 
for the degraded condition of Norwich ?—I should think 
not. 


11706. Has the pauperism of Norwich anything to Charities in 
do with the fact that there is a cathedral there; has Cathedral 
the cathedral brought these demoralising charities there ? towns. 

—I should not think so. 


11707. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) As a rule, is it not 
around cathedral cities that there gather these large 
numbers of charities ?—I have no experience of any 
other cathedral city, except York. 


11708. (Mr. Lansbury.) We have had the case of York 
brought before us, and it seems to me that Norwich 
rather beats York. Ely does not come under you, does 
it ?—No. 

11709. Now about the pauperism in the rural dis- O}d-age 
tricts. Mildenhall apparently is at the top of your list ; pauperism in 
would it not be true to say that most of these are aged rural districts 
people ?—In the rural districts certainly. 


11710. And that the out-relief is really an old-age 
pension to them, and they look on it as a kind of pension ? 
—Possibly they do. 

11711. Is it not the tendency nowadays in the country 
districts for them to look forward to the allowance when 
they get to a certain age ?—I do not like to say that 
altogether. 


11712. But it is true, is it not, that right over your 
district, where pauperism is very high the proportion of 
aged people to the population is also very high ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

11713. And that in the country districts, the longer 
an agricultural labourer or his wife lives, the greater 
the chance of him or her becoming a recipient of out- 
door relief or going into the workhouse ?—Yes. 


11714 (Mrs. Webb.) Is it not the fact that these Norwich 


charities at Norwich are very ancient ?—Yes, very. charities and 


11715. They go back to the fifteenth or the sixteenth thet ore 


century, do they not ?—Possibly they do. 
11716. So it is not a new phenomenon at all ?—No. 


11717. Do you happen to know whether they are con- 
nected now with the municipal corporation ?—I do not 
know I am sure. 

11718. I believe the reason why there were so many 
charities at Norwich was because Norwich was an extra- 
ordinarily wealthy centre in the sixteenth century ?— 

Quite so. 

11719. So that the present conditions are not attribut- 
able either to the cathedral or to the Socialists ?—Not a 
bit. 

11720. With regard to contracts, has your attention Guardians’ 
been. called to the method of giving contracts by boards methods of 
of guardians, and have you considered that question ?— dealing with 
In what respect ? contracts. 

11721. As to whether they are duly advertised and as 
to whether due inquiry is made as to quality and price ? 

—The contracts are well advertised, and I think as a 
whole, speaking generally, great care is taken in the giving 
of the contracts. , 

11722. Do you ever attend meetings of the guardians 
while they are giving out contracts ?—Often. 

11723. What is the ordinary procedure ?—The ordinary 
procedure is that the tenders arrive in sealed envelopes 
and are opened by the contract committee. 

11724. And reported on?—And reported on; the 
committee, of course, make certain recommendations. ; 

11725. You have never noticed a board of guardians 
opening contracts and voting on them without a report, 
have you ?—Yes, I have, ; 
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11726. In what particular union ?—I cannot name, 


A.F. Hervey. speaking from memory, any particular union. 
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11727. Would you consider that a bad procedure ?— 
0. 


11728. Then you see no advantage in it being reported 
on by a committee ?—No. 


11729. You think it does just as well for the board of 
guardians to open them and decide on the spot ?—I 
think so. 


11730. Have you any experience of arrangements 
made by the clerk to the guardians to withhold the names 
of the tenderers, with a view to preventing collusion be- 
tween members of the board of guardians and specific 
tradesmen ?—I think that the name of the contractor is 
only known at the time of the opening of the tenders. 

11731. But it is known then ?—At the time of the 
opening of the tenders, yes. 


11732. You have not got instances of the practice 
which obtains, I think, a good deal in Lancashire, of with- 
holding the names of the tenderers altogether and per- 
mitting the guardians only to vote on the quality and 
possibly on the price ?—I think I might say that is the 
practice which is generally followed. 

11733. The practice is, then, that the names are with- 
held ?—Yes, they are withheld generally. 


11734. And you get one, two, three, four, and so on ?— 
Yes. 


11735. With the price ?—With the price. 


11736. Is the specific price given, or is it only said that 
No. 1 is higher than No. 2?—The specific price is 
generally given. 


11737. I daresay you know that some clerks withhold 
the specific price in order to prevent collusion ?—I have 
never noticed that. 


11738. But it is usual to withhold the name ?—Yes. 


11739. Do you consider that is any safeguard ?— 
I think so in dealing with the rural boards of guardians ; 
they are mostly farmers, and very honest men as a rule. 


11740. But you do think it is better to withhold the 
names ?—Yes, I think it would be better to withhold the 
name. 

11741. So you think there might be collusion ?—I 
do not say there would be collusion. 

11742. Still you think it is better to withhold the 
name ?—On general principles I think it is better to 
withhold the name. 

11743. You talk about the deterioration of certain 
boards of guardians, not specifying any particular board 
of guardians ; has that affected the giving of contracts at 
all, and has the giving of contracts become more reckless ? 
—I think only in regard to expenditure. 

11744. You do not suggest that there is more collusion ? 
—No, not a bit. 


11745. You think it is merely impulsive expenditure ?— 
Yes. 


11746. We were told by Mr. Davy and by some other 
inspectors that though the character of the boards had 


Effect of Act deteriorated since 1894, yet that had been gradually 
ef 1904 onad: remedied, and the people had begun to know their*business 
ministration, 20d were now improving, so that the deterioration was not 


Publication 
of lists of 
paupers. 


permanent ; is that your opinion ?—Yes, I should say in 
that one particular direction it is so. 

11747. That they are improving ?—Yes. 

11748. Do you think the effect of the Act of 1894 will 
be permanent, or do you think the existing condition of 
things is merely due to the people who get elected being 
inexperienced, but that they will learn their job ?—I 
think inexperience has a great deal to do with it. 

11749. But you still deplore it ?—I still deplore it. 

11750. With regard to paragraphs 19 and 20, do you 
advocate the old system of the 18th century of publishing 
lists of people in receipt of out-door relief, which you may 
remember wes practically dropped ?—I should say in one 
particular instance it would have a very good result. 

11751. An instance of one union ?—Yes. 

11752. Is that Norwich ?—That is Norwich. 

11753. Do you think the ratepayers would take action, 
or what would follow ?—I think the ratepayers in general 
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would take more interest in the administration of out-relief Apathy 
if the names of the persons were published. Norwich 

11754. With regard to the ratepayers of Norwich, ra peas 
why are they so apathetic ; do they realise that it means *” et 
a rise in the rate ?—I do not think the general run of 
ratepayers think of it at all.- They are satisfied to grumble 
at the increased rating every half year, and that is all. 

11755. Do you happen to know that there is much 
compounding ; does that come to your knowledge ?—It 
does not come to my knowledge. 

11756. There does not happen to be much railway or 
Government property there ?—No.* 

11757. So that there is no obvious reason why the 
voters should not object as ratepayers to this increased 
expenditure ?—There is no reason at all. 

11758. It is not because they do not pay the rates 
directly ?—No. 

11759. Nor is it because they are spending either 
railway or Government money which they do not con- 
tribute ?—I should think not. 

11760. It is simply the indifference of the ordinary 
ratepayer ?—Yes. 

11761. In Norwich is there not a good deal of work 
which is taken to the homes ?—Yes, there is a good deal 
of that. 

11762. Does any of the out-relief go practically as a 
rate in aid of wages to the out-workers 7—I have no 
personal knowledge of that, but I believe that a good deal 
of it does go in that way. The only knowledge I have 
of it is in these cases that I have put beforethe Commission. 

11763. Has it ever been suggested that manufacturers Out-relie 
who happen to be members of boards of guardians give aid of wi 
out-relief to persons taking work from them ?—I do not 
quite follow. 

11764. Supposing a manufacturer who gives work out 
into the homes is a member of the board of guardians, he 
might recommend the giving of out-relief in order to make 
it possible for his people to work cheaper; has that been 
suggested ?—No. 

11765. You have never heard of that ?—I have never 
heard of it. ; 


11766. The only reason for this lavish out-door relief 
beyond a definite policy is a political reason ?—Yes. 

11767. The desire to buy votes practically ?—Yes. 

11768. Is the relief at Norwich administered by the 
guardian of the ward in which it is given ?—There are two 
relief committees at Norwich, and they are selected 
from various wards in the city. The practice is that the 
different relieving officers take it in turn to go before the 
various committees. 

11769. But those committees are not necessarily made System of 
up of the representatives of the wards, are they ?—Not ministrat 
entirely. of relief a 

: : Norwich. 

11770. Is there any tendency for relief to be given on . 


the advice of the representative of the ward ?—I might 
say that the relief is given entirely on the advice of the 
representative of the ward. 

11771. It is the representative of the ward then that 
has particular influence rather than any other member ?— 
I should say so. 


11772. Has there been any attempt to establish a rota a 
of members, so that the representative of a ward shall not 
give relief to the persons of that ward ?—No. 


11773. The system is that the representative is all 
powerful ?—As in pretty well every board of guardians 
the representative of the particular parish or the par- 
ticular ward has the most to say. 
11774. You know that in some boards of guardians they Apsence « 
have definitely provided against that by refusing to permit rota 
a man to continue to give the relief in his ward for any committee 
length of time, and they have a system of rota by which in district 
that is distinctly brought about ?—I do not think the rota 
system prevails in my part of the country at all. 





* Mr. Hervey, in a letter dated 31st July, 1906, supplied 
the following particulars as to the valuation of Norwich :— 


1. Total gross estimated rental - - £550,551 
2. ,, rateable value _ - - - - 439,481 
3. Railways—gross estimated rental . 20,293 
4. a rateable value - - 2 OS TSE 
5. Government property - soe : 4,403 
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11775. You deprecate a person giving relief on his own 
view and knowledge, and you prefer him to do it without 
knowledge of the person ?—I should certainly. 


11776. With regard to Bosmere and Claydon, Small- 
burgh, Cosford and Samford, unions which have work- 
houses which are too large, that arose from the fact that 
they are incorporated hundreds, did it not ?—Yes. 


11777. They were originally very much larger areas,and 
the workhouses were provided for very much larger areas 
than they now provide for, under the incorporation of 
hundreds prior 1835; was that not so ?—Possibly that 
was so. 


11778. The historical reason why these workhouses 
are too large is not therefore any stupidity on the part of 
these unions, but because these workhouses were used for 
very much larger areas originally than they are now used 
for 2?—And for very much larger populations. 


11779. Larger areas, and-therefore larger populations ? 
—Yes. 


11780. I notice with regard to medical relief that in the 
very last paragraph of your memorandum you deplore the 
fact that medical officers find their own drugs ?—Yes.* 


11781. Is it usual for them to find their own drugs ?— 
It is in the large number of cases usual for the medical 
officers of workhouses to do so. 


11782. Is there a definite kind of board of guardians 
who insist on that, or isit a general policy ?—Itis a general 
practice. The Local Government Board from time to 
time on the appointment of a new medical officer of a 
workhouse always urges the guardians to provide their own 
drugs. 


11783. But they do not do that ?—They do not all of 
them accept the suggestion. 


11784. Would it not be better to make that a General 
Order ?—I think so. 


11785. Is there any reason against making it a General 
Order ?—None that I am aware of. 


11786. With regard to the supply of alcohol which you 
also note, what is your suggestion to prevent its continued 
over supply ?—From time to time I have brought this 
matter of alcoholic expenditure before the boards of 
guardians, and several of them have accepted my hints 
and have themselves reduced it considerably. For in- 
stance, last year I pointed out the very heavy expenditure 
on alcohol at the Thingoe workhouse, and from giving a 
good deal they now give none at all, except strictly on the 
order of the medical officer. But at Hast and West Flegg, 
where they have such a large consumption for a very small 
in-door population, they altogether rejected any sugges- 
tion of mine. 


11787. They are always supposed to give it on the order 
of the medical officer, are they not ?—Yes, but then the 
order of the medical officer in the case of East and West 
Flegg would not, I should say, warrant such an enormous 
expenditure. 


11788. With regard to mal-administration generally, 
whether with reference to the giving of alcohol or to the 
giving of out-door relief, would it be possible or desirable 
for a report to be made by a specialist on the administra- 
tion of a union, and for that report to be circulated to every 
ratepayer ?—What would be the objection to that? 
Supposing you had a special inquiry into Norwich, for 
instance, why should not the report be circulated to every 
ratepayer ?—I do not see why it should not. 

11789. Would you object to the local inspector making 
a report, and having it circulated to every ratepayer ?— 
On the administration of out-relief ? 

1179). On any point of the administration ?—1 myself 
should have no objection at all. 

11791. Do you think that it would tend to embitter your 
relations, or would it be better to leave it to another in- 
spector ?—lf it had to be done, I think it would be far 


_ better that someone not connected with the district should 
\do it. 


11792. But on the whole, do you think that it would 
be a good thing if it were possible to have reports periodi- 
cally issued to the ratepayers on the administrative pro- 
cedure of guardians ?—The guardians are the represen- 
tatives of the ratepayers. 
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11793. Sometimes the ratepayers do not know what Mr. Gerald 
the guardians are doing. Would there be any objection A.F. Hervey. 
to a carefully drawn up expert report on the administra- 
tion of a particular union being circulated to every rate- ! May 1906. 
payer ?—None that I am aware of. rege 





11794. (Mr. Bentham.) The pauperism generally in Condition of 
your district, I notice,is very high in comparison with district as to 
the rest of England and Wales. There were forty-eight pauperism. 
unions with thirty per 1,000 or over in 1885, and the 
same number with thirty per 1,000 or over in 1895; 
but in 1905 there were only forty-four with thirty per 
1,000 and over; therefore we may say that the pau- 
perism has been stationary during the last twenty years ? 

—Yes. I think there is an inclination for it to fall, but 
it is practically stagnant. 


11795. What is that tendency to fall at the present 
time due to ?—I am sure it is very difficult to say. 


11796. Is it on account of more care being exercised, 
or is it the cost that is increasing ? I notice that the 
cost increased out of all proportion to the number of 
paupers ?—That is so generally. 


11797. Do you think it is the cost that is drawing 
their attention to it at the present time 7?—It may be 
that. 


11798. You said in answer to a question just now that Co-relation of 
the very large number of people in Mildenhall over sixty old-age and 
years of age might have something to do with the high paupetism 
rate of pauperism ; I see that Mildenhall has 6-1 per Statistics. 
cent., which is the highest in your district, I think ?—Yes. 


11799. If you will look at Mr. Booth’s table I think 
you will find that 118 per 1,000 is the old-age figure for 
Mildenhall ?—Yes. fe! 


11800. Then if you will take the next highest, which 
is Hoxne, the rate of pauperism there is 5°7 per cent. 
and the aged people are 124 per 1,000 ?7—Yes. 


11801. Then, if you go to Blofield, that is one of the 
lowest in pauperism, being 2°8 per cent., you find 
that it has an old-age figure of 132 per 1,000, which is 
higher than either Mildenhall or Hoxne ?—Yes, I noticed 
that. 


11802. Then take Samford; its pauperism is 2°2 per 
cent., but its old-age is 111 per 1,000 ?—Yes. 


11803. So that two of the lowest in pauperism and 
two of the highest in pauperism have old-age figures 
which are practically the same ?—Yes. 


11804. All those four are rural unions, I think ?7— 
They are quite rural. 


11805. And they are all practically identical, are they 
not ?—That is so. 


11806. If this disparity is not due to old age, can 
you give us any other reason for it ?—I am afraid L 
cannot. 


11807. There is a very great difference, is there not,. 
between those four unions ?—There is a very great 
difference, it is true. 


11808. If you take the population, it is practically 
stationary in all the four, I think ?—Yes. 


11809. Practically there has been no movement, as far 
as the population is concerned ; and therefore I should 
think they are identical in almost every respect as far as- 
conditions go ?—Yes, I should think they are. 


11810. You have no theory as to why the two, Mil- 
denhall and Hoxne, should be much higher than Blo- 
field and Samford in pauperism ?—I have no theory 
at all about it. 


11811. With regard to Poor Law relief generally, do Paliey af 
you find that many boards of guardians have a policy aa! 
at all on the question of relief; have they, would you oyardians as: 
say, any avowed policy on which they are acting ?—Do na volaant 
you mean to say with regard to the amount of relief 
given ? 

11812. A policy of any kind, whether it might be in the 
direction of a more liberal out-door relief, or of a more 
restricted relief of any kind ?—The general tendency is to 
give a more adequate relief. 


11813. That is only a tendency, and it is not a policy g..16s of 
that is laid down, as it were, by resolution of the boards relief in rural 
of guardians; and they are not acting upon a certain district. 
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set of principles in giving relief ?—No. You will find 
that pretty well every rural board has a scale of relief. 


11814. But no particular policy ?—That is so. 


11815. Your influence would tend a great deal in the 
direction of shaping their policy, would it not ?—I dare 
say it would. 


11816. Do you think more could be done in that way ?— 
I have no doubt a great deal more could be done. 


11817. Is the district small enough now for you to 
exercise an influence over them in that direction ?—Quite. 


11818. You think you could manage it 2?—Quite. 


11819. Do you find there is any disinclination on the 
part of the guardians to receive hints from you with regard 
to their methods of granting relief ?—No. I have noticed 
that they have always accepted one’s suggestions with the 
greatest kindness. 

11820. One would think that with the very high rate of 
pauperism there is a very useful field for labour in this 
district ?—Undoubtedly there is 


11821. Do you find that if one person on a board has a 
definite policy in his mind, he can usually influence the 
whole board, because the remainder of the members have 
not any particular policy ?—That is so. 


11822. Even if it is a bad policy he still has the in- 
fluence ?—He still has the influence, if he is a very talkative 
man. 


11823. And if he has a strong character and has a 
definite idea in his mind, he can usually carry the rest 
with him ?—Yes. 

11824, I take it that, broadly speaking, you do not 
object to the change that was made in 1894, by which a 
larger number of working-men guardians have been 
elected 7—No. No one can object to the election of 
working-men on boards of guardians. 


11825. You think they are very useful members on a 
board ?—I think some of them are. I have come across 
some very useful members indeed. 


11826. Do you think that they are more likely to be led 
in the direction of a more liberal out-door relief than the 
propertied members of a board ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 


11827. Do you think that some boards of guardians 
have a policy, which is a perfectly honest policy, of 
liberal out-door relief, believing that that is the cheapest 
and best method of relieving the people ?—Yes. 


11828. Do you think that does obtain sometimes ?— 
Sometimes it does, certainly. 


11829. And that, on the other hand, there may be people 
on a board—irrespective of political parties ; who may be 
members of any political party—who would advocate more 
liberal out-door relief for other reasons ?—Yes. 


11830. That is, if a man is unscrupulous he sees that 
that is the way to get popularity quite easily ?—Yes. 


11831. And that it is a policy which he can carry out 
when he becomes a member ?—Sometimes. 


11832. Do you not find that it is a policy which takes 
very well with the people themselves, and that very little 
opposition is taken to it by the ratepayers generally, 
because of their sympathy with the poor ?—That is so. 


11833. So that a policy of out-door relief might be 
advocated by an unscrupulous person, and meet with 
general acceptance by the ratepayers, and still be mis- 
chievous ?—Yes. 


11834. Do you think that the main reason why the rate- 
payers do not object to the increased cost is because they 
think that the poor people are being treated liberally and 
well, and it is a most unpopular thing to object to that ?— 
Speaking generally, it is so. 


11835. Do you think that might be a reason why a 
board that starts on that policy easily drifts on until it 
gets into a hopeless state of pauperism and then can 
scarcely find a turning point ?—Yes, that is so. I think 
that Smallburgh Union is one of those unions. 


11836. Take Norwich; do you find that there is any 
party on the board that is, at the present time, openly 
advocating restriction of out-door relief ?—Yes, there 
is a certain section. 
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11837. Is it a small section ?—Yes, it is. 


11838. Is there any conflict against them by any other 
section of the board which is in favour of the opposite 
policy ?—I would not say there is a conflict; they are 
simply out-voted. 

11839. Which is the strongest party at the present 
time on the Norwich Board—the party that is in favour 
of out-door relief openly and avowedly, or those that 
are against it ?—The party that is in favour of out-door 
relief. 


11840. That would be composed of all sections of the 
board, would it ?—Yes. 


11841. Irrespective of political views ?—Yes. 


11842. Do you examine the relieving officer’s books 
in the Norwich Union in a regular way, when you are 
inspecting the workhouse ?—I frequently inspect the 
relieving officers’ books. 


11843. Do you ever sit with the relief committees ?2— 
Yes, 


11844. Do you make a practice of it when you visit 
Norwich ?—I sat with the relief committees twice last 
year. 


11845. Do you find that the committees act pretty 
much on the same lines when they are hearing cases ?— 
They act pretty much on the same lines, in spite of any 
protests on my behalf or on behalf of the relieving officers. 


11846. Do you think that the Norwich cases, which 
you state in your appendix, are really exceptional cases, 
or could you find similar cases in almost every union in 
your district ?—Those are exceptional cases. 

11847. And you do not think you could find similar 
cases in almost every union ?—No. 

11848. Have you examined the books at any other 
union with the object of ascertaining that ?—Yes, I have. 

11849. You could not find any except at Norwich ?— 
No. 


11850. Is it not sometimes accepted as a principle at a The fami 
relief committee, that an application shall be considered income as 
in the light of the income of the applicant, apart from the factor in 


income of the rest of the family, that is, that the children’s 
income shall not be taken into consideration when the 
applicant is an aged person only earning a small matter by 
charing ; and that although there might be a large income 
in the family, they look upon that as the income belonging 
to the children ? Most of the cases in your appendix are 
cases of that kind, are they not ?—These cases are almost 
all of that kind. But they should consider what the 
income of the family is. 

11851. They should consider the income of the house- 
hold ?—Yes. In most of these cases, the mother is 
simply the housekeeper for the children. 

11852. Do you say you have examined the books of 
other unions of your district, and you cannot find similar 
cases ?—I have not come across any. 

11853. Have you tried Mildenhall ?—Yes. At every 
board of guardians’ meeting I attend, I always sit through 
the relief cases. 


11854. You do not find any there ?—No. 
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11855. With regard to the charities of Norwich, many yo;wich 
of which you have named, is there any definite part of this charities 
£50,000 a year given in the way of relief in money or in possibility 
kind ?—I have not been able to get any particulars as their co-0) 
to how these charities are administered, but I know that @ting witl 


there is a good deal of money given as well as kind. The 
charities are distributed both in money and in kind. 


11856. You do think there is some money available 
for dealing with out-door relief cases from these charities ? 
—Yes, I think so. | 


11857. Do you think that might meet, to a large extent, 
tne demands for out-door relief in Norwich as apart from 
Poor Law relief, and thereby reduce the amount of the 
out-door relief given by the guardians ?—I have no doubt 
that if the administrators of charity and the adminis- 
trators of out-relief could be brought together, a very 
great improvement could be effected. 


11858. Has any attempt been made to bring them 
together recently ?—There has been no attempt made 
at all. ki 
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11859. Do you think that this is a useful field of inquiry ? 
—I certainly do. I should like to say in connection 
with this that Mr. Lloyd, the vicar of St. Giles, Norwich, 
has been making a study of this question for many years. 
St. Giles is the parish which has the largest number of 
small charities in Norwich. He would very much like 
to come and give evidence before this Commission. 


11860. With regard to the wards for election purposes 
at Norwich, do they approximate pretty nearly to the 
size of the municipal wards, or how are they divided ?— 
They are pretty much the same as the municipal wards. 


11861. Do you think they are the same ?—Yes. 


11862. How many wards are there altogether 7—I 
am afraid I cannot tell you off-hand. 


11863. With regard to the surcharge that you referred 
to, for these cases of out-door relief have you got the 
terms of the auditor’s note with you ?—No, I have not. 


11864. (Professor Smart.) In speaking about the cir- 
cumstances of agriculture in your district, you said they 
were very much the same as formerly : do you mean there 
is no improvement in agriculture in that quarter ?— 
There is none in the conditions of the agricultural labourer. 


11865. Farming is no better ?—No. 


11866. Is there much derelict land in Essex, for ex- 
ample ?—There is a good deal of derelict land in Essex, 


11867. That means that rent has disappeared ?—Yes. 
11868. And you see no improvement at all ?—No. 


11869. The growing of other crops, for example, 
has not done anything ?—The improvement there has 
been in Essex has been effected by the Scottish farmers 
who come down and make a profit out of the land, which 
the ordinary Essex farmers have been able to do nothing 
with. 

11870. I have heard occasionally of Scottish farmers 
returning to Scotland afterwards ?—With money in their 
pockets. 


11871. Have you any experience of boarding-out chil- 
dren ?—No, not without the union, but within the union. 


11872. Is your experience all of boarding-out within 
the union ?—Yes. 


11873. I do not think you say much about that in your 
memorandum, do you ?—No. 


11874. Have you any opinion upon boarding-out ?— 
Boarding-out is, I think, the ideal system of dealing 
with children, provided you can get good homes for them. 


11875. Even within the union ?—Even within the 
union. 


11876. But you have no experience at all of boarding- 
out outside ?7—I have no experience of boarding-out 
outside the union. 


11877. Do you find the results have been good inside 
the union ?—I would not say that. 


11878. Is there nothing you would say definitely on it ? 
—I have said that boarding-out is the ideal way I think, 
of dealing with children provided you can always find 
satisfactory homes. 


11879. So far as you have had experience of it in your 
district, have the results been good ?—Speaking generally, 
the results have been satisfactory. 


11880. In paragraph 2 of your memoraudum you say, 


““Tpswich has adopted for many years a strict out-relief - 


policy, which worked with the best results.” Do you 
put the emphasis on the word “ strict’ or on the words 
** out-relief ;”” do you mean strict as- opposite to lax, 
or out-relief as opposed to in-relief ?—I mean a strict 
policy of administration of out-relief. 


11881. You do not mean to say they prefer out-relief 
to in-relief ?—No; what I mean to say is, that when- 
ever possible they have offered the house in preference 
to giving out-relief. 

11882. Then it is the word “strict”? you put the 
emphasis on ?—Yes. 


11883. In paragraph 27 you say: “ The effect on the 
Poor Law relief of the endowed charities and the wages of 
the poorest paid class of wage earner is one that seems 
to me to require more thorough investigation than I 
have had an opportunity of making.’ You said in 
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answer to Mrs. Webb that you never heard it suggested yyy, Gerald 
that there was any efiect of Poor Law relief on wages, 4.F. Hervey. 
and I took that to mean that you had never heard it 
suggested that there was any causal connection between 
low wages and Poor Law relief, but perhaps you meant 
that you had never heard it suggested that Poor Law 
relief had been given with the object of reducing wages ? 
—That is what I meant. 
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11884. Were you referring to agricultural wages there ? 
—No, I was referring to wages in Norwich. 

11885. Wages in Norwich entirely ?—Yes, in con- 
nection with the charities. 

11886. And not agricultural wages ?—It had nothing 
to do with agriculture. 

11887. Do you not think it has any connection at all 
with agricultural wages ?—No. 

11888. In paragraph 16 you refer to the extraordinary Cases of 
cases in which relief was given according to the nett in- improper 
come of the applicants. Was that done in any way by out-relief: 


way of principle, or had the guardians only drifted into eee 
such an extraordinary system ?—I think they have got. aitoy 


into the habit of distributing out-relief as a sort of largesse, 
and, they do not like to refuse anybody who comes along. 


11889. I should like to emphasise these two cases; the 
first a case where the total earnings are 40s. 9d., the relief 
given by the guardians being 3s; and the second where 
the total earnings are 51s. 6d., the relief given by the 
guardians being 5s. weekly. One would think that no 
board of guardians would be willing that such a statement 
a3 that should be placed before the public ?—They have 
stopped it now, since I brought these cases to the notice 
of the auditor. 

11880. But you do not know whether his decision was 
confirmed or not ?—That remains for the decision of the 
Local Government Board. 

11891. Then about alcohol; do I understand that Supply of 
alcohol is given to a large extent as medical relief or alcohol in 
altogether as medical relief ?—A good deal of beer is workhouses. 
given by the guardians. In the rural districts they do 
not believe in robbing a poor man of this beer, as they 
say. 

11892. You suggest that it is sometimes g ven as a 
substitute for drugs; that is alcohol pure and simple, 

I take it ?—Yes. 

11893. And it is cheaper in the case you mention ?— 

It is undoubtedly cheaper to the medical officer. 


11894. Are we to understand that in a very small Large con- 


workhouse, apparently with thirty-six inmates, the sumption of 
consumption of alcohol is not less than £2 3s. 10d. per Oe 
head ?—Yes, that is in East and West Flegg. West Flege 


11895. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) And there is none Workhouse. 
given to out-door paupers there at all, is there ?—None. 


11896. (Dr. Downes.) There are only eight people in 
the infirmary in that place, I believe ?—Only eight. 

11897. (Professor Smart.) What answer was given when 
you complained of that ?—No answer at all, although I 
wrote to the guardians specially on the subject. 

11898. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) There are thirty-six 
in the workhouse and 331 receiving out-door relief I see 
from Mr. Booth’s return, and yet the whole of the 
alcohol is distributed amongst the thirty-six of the 
workhouse and nothing is given to the out-door people ? 
—That is so. 

11899. (Professor Smart.) Most of that would be as 
beer, I presume, and not as alcohol pure and simple ?— 
Most of it as beer. 

11900. (Mr. Patten- MacDougall.) Is there any intelligible 
reason for it ?—There is none whatever, because these 
old crocks do no work. There are only eight in the 
infirmary, as Dr. Downes has just remarked. 

11901. So it cannot be given as medical relief ?—No; 
it is simply given because the guardians like them to 
have it. 

11902. (Professor Smart.) East and West Flegg is a 
purely agricultural parish, is it not ?2—_-Yes. 

11903. (Mr. Patten MacDougall.) Has the auditor 
drawn attention to that ?—I think he has; anyhow lL 
have. 
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Mr. Gerald 11904. (Miss Hill.) Did I understand you to say that 

A.F. Hervey. no effort had been made by the charities themselves in 
UM Norwich to get any sort of organisation or reform ?— 
fay 1906. None whatever, as far as I have ever heard of. 

11905. Is the Vicar of St. Giles’ taking any steps 
about it actively, besides studying it for years, do you 
know ?—I believe he has formulated a wonderful scheme 
with the intention of bringing together the administrators 
of the charities and the administrators of out-relief. 

11906. That seems to be what is wanted to begin 
with ?—That would be a very good thing to begin with. 

11907. (Mr. Phelps.) Have you any experience of 
co-operation: of that kind anywhere between charity and 
poor law ?—No. Norwich is the only city in my district 
in which there are any charities. 

11908. You have not any at Ipswich ?—No. ; 

11909. Take for the moment the case of rural unions ; 
what type of guardian do you find in the small rural 
unions ?—There are the clergy and the farmers. 

11910. You_do not find many of what are called 
country gentlemen, do you ?—Very few. 


11911. Do you think that the tendency to let country 
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The letting 


of country houses has had a great effect on administration ?—No, 
housesand J do not think it has. I do not think that many of the 
its effect on country houses in Norfolk, for instance, are let to 
administra- trang 
nce strangers. 

11912. It is not a general movement at all, then ?—No. 
Out-reliefto 11913. From what point of view do the guardians in 


aged in rural a country district regard the giving of relief, do you 
districts : think ? They are mostly farmers, are they not ?—Yes. 


Scale in 
Norfolk. 11914. And they give it to their labourers in their old 
age, I suppose ?—Quite so. 


11915. Do they regard it as practically a subvention 
to themselves ?—Possibly. 


11916 On what sort of scale do they give it? What 
would be the scale of relief in a country union in Norfolk 
for an old man and his wife, for instance ?—It would 
vary, but on an average I think it would be about 4s. 6d. 


11917. 4s. 6d. for the two ?—Yes. 


11918. How much of that will they have to pay as 
rent ?—Perhaps Is. 


11919. Have you investigated or visited in any of the 
unions the particular cases receiving out-door relief ?— 
I have never visited them. 


11920. You do not know how far boards of guar- 
dians are careful with regard to the surroundings in 
which their cases live ?—No, not from my own obser- 
vations. 


11921. Do you think that compulsory powers are 
needed for the removal of cases to the workhouse ? Have 
you come across cases which ought to be compulsorily 
removed ?—One now and again hears of cases of that 
sort who should be removed to the infirmary, but who 
prefer to stick to their own cottages and their own messy 
ways. 


11922. And who live in a great state of dirt ?—Yes. 
11923. You have come across some ?—Yes. 
11924. But not many ?—Not a great many. 


11925. You do not think, then, that it is a pressing 
matter ?—No, I do not think it is pressing. 
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Norwich the administration of the workhouse is par- 
ticularly good ?—Yes, it is. 

11927. To what do you attribute that ?—They have 
a first-class master there who understands his business 
as an administrator. : 

11928. Is he supported by the Board ?—He is sup- 
ported by the committee. 

11929. There is no sign of bad administration in that 
department ?7—No. 

11930. You say that classification is very good ; what 
kind of classification have you in your mind ?—The 
paupers there are divided into three classes, first, second, 
and third. 

11931. According to desert ?—Yes. Class 1 will get 
very much better quarters and live with a great deal 


ff 


11926. Now, coming again to Norwich, I see that at — 
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more comfort and so on than Class 2, and Class 2 will Classificatio 
be better off than Class 3. That creates competition of work- 

to get from one class into the other, where they get house inmat 
better treatment, more leave, and so on. and its valu 


11932. Are they classified according to their conduct 
before they come into the workhouse, or according to 
their conduct in the workhouse ?—According to their 
conduct in the workhouse. 


11933. So it is a test ?—Yes. 


11934. Does that not have rather a curious result 7?— 
What do you mean ? 


11935. Might you not have a man whose character 
outside was undesirable, but who for reasons of policy 
behaved himself well within the workhouse ?—That is 
quite possible. 
11936. Do you think that classification is really 
valuable ?—I think it is most valuable. 


11937. In what way ?—I think it tends to elevate these 
poor old people as much as you can elevate them. 


11938. I can quite see that it makes for the good dis- 
cipline of the house ?—Of course it is good for the dis- 
cipline of the house. 


11939. (Mr. Bentham.) Is no regard ever paid in that 
classification to conduct prior to entering the house ?— 
I do not think so; there may be some exceptional cases 
perhaps. 


11940. (Mr. Phelps.) Have you any views with regard Classiticatio 
to the classification of workhouses in the counties, and Of work- — 
do you see your way to recommending any such classi- ae i 
fication ?—In the country districts, do you mean ? ene 


11941. I am referring to the specialisation of work- 
houses for special classes of cases. Do you think, for 
instance, that you could take Norfolk as a unit for the 
purpose of dealing with the feeble-minded and the epilep- © 
tic, collecting them from all the individual workhouses 
in the county and putting them together in one institu- 
tion; do you think that would be possible ?—It would 
be quite possible. 


11942. Do you think it would be desirable ?—It is 
very much advocated. 


11943. Do you think it would meet with great oppo- 
sition from the various Boards ?7—It all depends how 
much it is going to cost them. 


11944. The question of the distance from the home 
of the pauper would not be material, would it ?—I do 
not think it would. 


11945. Do you find that kind of economy a very strong Tendency to 
motive with your boards of guardians ?—Very. economy in_ 


11946. Do you find it difficult to get them to build a Mdoor relief 
new intirmary or to improve their workhouses ?—Most causes, 
difficult. 


11947. Do you think that they are more economical 
on that side than they are on the side of giving relief ?— 
Yes. 
11948. Can you explain that difference at all ?—The 
general idea is that workhouses will be done away with, 
and therefore they deprecate the idea of spending more 
money on them than is necessary. f 
11949. Do you find that the Norwich people are prompt 2 
to improve if you point out an improvement that is 
needed in their workhouse ?—Most prompt. 


11950. Then you have no criticism to make in that 
respect ?—No, none at all. 

11951. Do they classify their inmates according to Poor Law 
their complaints ; have they wards for phthisical patients, treatment for 
for instance, in the infirmary at Norwich ?—They have phthisis at 
adopted for phthisical cases out-door treatment. orwich, 

11952. Have they an institution for that ?—They have 
no institution, but they have out-door shelters. 

11953. In the grounds of the infirmary ?—Yes, they 
have revolving shelters which they put in the grounds 
of the infirmary. 

11954. What number of patients roughly can be ac- 
commodated in that way ?—I think they have four 
shelters. 

11955. Are the guardians satisfied with the results 
at present ?—Yes. I was talking to their medical office, 
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some time ago and he said he was very satisfied with the 
results. 


11956. They do not work it in connection with a sea- 
side resort, do they ?—No. 


11957. (Dr. Downes.) You tell us on the first page of 
your memorandum that Bury St. Edmunds, Woodbridge 
and Hoxne board-out their in-door paupers in the work- 
houses of Thingoe, Ipswich and Hartismere ; do they 
send their sick to those workhouses ?—Yes. 


The boarding- 
put of sick 
upers ip 
workhouses 
longing to 
er unions, 

11958. Has any difficulty arisen with regard to send 
ing the sick ?—None at all. 

11959. Is the distance great to any one of those insti- 
tutions ?—The Thingoe workhouse is situated in Bury 
St. Edmunds itself, so there is no difficulty there, For 
Hoxne, the workhouse is situated at Eye, and they may 
have to send their paupers as much as ten or twelve 
miles. 

11960. Has there been any difficulty in that case ?— 
There has been no difficulty that I ever heard of. 


11961. Who removes the sick person, the union that 
sends the case ?—Yes. 


11962. Do you know how they do it ?—By an ambu- 
lance. 


11963. Have they got an ambulance ?—Yes. 


11964. Do they send a nurse ?—I do not think a nurse 
is sent. 


, 


sumption 11965. In paragraph 6 you speak of the crowding 
alcohol in Of the Billericay workhouse, and on referrmg to your 
ericay | return of the consumption of alcohol I find that Billericay 
orkhouse stands rather prominently there. Billericay with 225 
= inmates of the workhouse spent £125 on alcohol, while 
_ the adjoining union of Chelmsford with 313 inmates only 
spent £22, and Braintree, also a neighbouring union, 
with 232 inmates spent £10. Is there any reason why 
Billericay should use such an amount of alcoholic liquor ? 
—I think Dr. Carter, the medical officer there, is a strong 

believer in the administration of alcohol. 


11966. You think it is due to the personal element of 
the medical officer then ?—I think it is due to the per- 


$ sonal element there. 

} 11967. Do you think that reacts on the crowding 
¢ of the workhouse; does it form an attraction ?—No, I 
N do not think so. 


rocedure for 11968. Is there any special Order or anything in force 
authorising at East and West Flegg which enables the guardians to 


apply of give alcohol ?—Not that I know of. 
aa 11969. The General Order, the Dietaries Order, as you 


are no doubt aware, forbids the guardians from giving any 
fermented or spirituous liquor unless in pursuance of a 
written recommendation of the medical officer of the 
workhouse ?—That is so. 


11970. Is all that is given at East and West Flegg given 
in pursuance of an order by the doctor ?—Yes. 


11971. That order has to be renewed every twenty- 
eight days, I believe ?—That is so, according to the 
General Order. 


11952. Is the General Order carried out there ?—I 
believe it is. 

11973. (Mr. Phelps.) Would that apply to the beer 
given at Christmas ?—No, I do not think that would 
apply to the Christmas beer, but then you see at East and 
West Flegg they give such a great deal of beer that it 
would be hard to discriminate which would be Christmas 
beer and which would be the ordinary beer. 


11974. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) How does it come 
about that it is never ordered for any of the out-paupers 
there ?—I suppose the different medical officers probably 
have different views. 

11975. Then it is not the same man who attends to the 
out-paupers there ?—No, it is not. ‘ 

11976. (Dr. Downes.) Is this expenditure at East and 
West Flegg due to the personal influence of the medical 
officer there ?—I do not think it is due to the personal 
influence of that medical officer. I think it is the wish of 
the board that the medical officer should allow these 
people their beer. 
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_ 11977. But he is not bound to give it if the board wish Mr. Gerald 
it, is he ?—He is not bound to give it, but he is not ‘the 4.7. Hervey. 
sort of officer who would object: 

11978. He does not resist them ?—No. 


11979. He has to give definite reasons in every case why 
he is giving the alcohol; does he do that ?—Yes, I think 
he does. I have spoken to him several times about it ; 
but he is agreeable to recommending it to all these 
people, as he wants them to have something to “ buck ” 
them up. He says, “If I took off their beer now they 
would die.” 


11980. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Can you recover 
some of the certificates of the medical officer ordering 
that alcohol should be given in these particular cases at 
East and West Flegg ?—We could call for his book. 


11981. (Dr. Downes.) There is a formal book called the 
alcohol book, I think ?—Yes. 


11982. The first column is for the name of the inmate, 
and the second column for a statement of the reasons 
which in the opinion of the medical officer render such 
allowance requisite for the health of the inmate ?—Yes. 


5 
F 
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11983. With regard to Norwich, in paragraph 8 you say, perect of 
“Mr. Preston-Thomas said that he knew of no reason, eharities on 
except such as is to be found in difference of administra- pauperism at 
tion, why Norwich, with its extraordinary amount of Norwich. 
charities, should have something like twice as much 

pauperism in proportion to population as Ipswich.”’ Do 

you agree with the opinion of Mr. Preston-Thomas ? 

Apart from administration, you are not aware of any 

reason why Norwich should have so much more pauperism 

than Ipswich, are you ?—Very possibly the charities may 

have a great deal to do with it, by attracting people to the 

town. 


11984. But apart from those ?—Apart from those I 
know of nothing. 


11985. In fact the two towns are very fairly comparable 
in other ways, are they not ?—Yes, 


11986. As regards the old-age problem, I notice that 
in this return the numbers of the old people are very 
much the same ?—Yes, that is so. 


_11987. In your nursing return there is a considerable Numbenet 
difference shown between Suffolk and the other counties. poor Law 
Suffolk, with 729 inmates in the infirmaries, seems to have nurses in 
appointed only thirty-six nurses on day duty and ten Suffolk 
on night duty, and the proportion on night duty seems and other 
extremely small in that case. Can you give any reason Counties. 
for the small number of night nurses in Suffolk ?—Speak- 
ing generally, I do not think there is a great necessity 
or a larger supply of night nurses. I have found that 
guardians supply a night nurse when the necessity has 
been brought before them by myself or Dr. Fuller. 


11988. In your next return, of deaths, there is a large Relation 
number of deaths shown in some of the workhouses between the 
where they have no night nurses. Take Bosmere and supply of 
Claydon; there were thirty-three deaths occurring in pre 
1905, thirty-one in 1904, and twenty-six in 1903; that aaa hee af 
is a considerable number of deaths, and there is no night geaths in a 
nurse there ?—It is true there is no night nurse there, workhouse. 
but I think those were very aged people who died. I 
do not think they had been long ill. 


11989. Do not aged people require looking after at 
night if they are ill ?—Yes; I agree that they require 
looking after at night; but I do not think there is much 
difficulty there. 


11990. I do not know whether it kas any bearing on 
it, but I have also noticed that the number of lady- 
guardians in Suffolk is only fourteen as against thirty- 
three in Norfolk and twenty-six in Essex ?—That is so. 
11991. Do you think that the influence of lady-guar- 
dians may have some effect on the other counties ?— 
Very possibly it has. 
11992. At any rate, I take it you regard it as desir- 
able that where there are dying people there should be 
night nurses ?—Certainly. 
11993. Do you find that the guardians are increasingly Readiness of 
ready to provide special nursing for their sick ?—Yes. Guardians to 
11994. Do you find less reluctance now than you did supply Dea 6 
formerly ?—In the last two or three years they ‘have 
been very ready indeed to fall in with that proposition. 


Mr. Gerald 
A.F. Hervey. 





1 May 1906. 
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11995. So that what deficiency there is you would 
think is tending to right itself ?—I do think so. 


11996. In a great many cases they have not appointed 
@ superintendent nurse, although apparently the number 
of nurses would require it under the Order; do you find 
an objection to appointirg a superintendent nurse in 
some cases ?—There is a great difficulty in some cases in 
getting a superintendent nurse appointed. I think that 
that difficulty is generally owing to the influence brought 
to bear by the master of the workhouse. 


11997. Because of the possibility of friction arising ? 
—Yes. 


11998. Have you had any cases of friction recently ?— 
Yes. I had to hold an official inquiry at Braintree a 
short time ago in reference to some friction between the 
master and the superintendent nurse there. 


11999. What was the outcome of the inquiry ?—The 
outcome of the inquiry was that the master was severely 
censured. 


12000. The master was to blame in that case, then ?— 
Yes. 


12001. Is the difficulty as to friction tending to right 
itself, or is it increasing, do you think ?—It is tending 
to right itself. I find no friction whatever in the work- 
houses in which there are modern masters and matrons. 
I have several masters and matrons in my district who 
have been assistant masters and so on; they have a good 
idea of discipline, and they know how things should be 
managed, and in their institutions there is no friction. 


12002. They understand managing by departments ? 
—Yes, they do. 


12003. (Mr. Chandler.) In paragraph 5 you say ‘‘ The 
question has arisen whether too much is not being done 
for the workhouse inmates”; have you any views on 
that question yourself ?—I had Norwich in my mind 
at the time I wrote that. My reason for saying that was 
because in recent years the workhouse has been made 
rather a society resort. They have had large entertainments 
there, and every year they have a very large sale of Bra- 
bazon work, and the workhouse has been more or less 
thrown open to the general public. 


12004. That is, the ordinary monotony of a work- 
house inmate’s life has been somewhat relieved 7— 
It has been very much relieved. 


12005. It is not a question of allowing liberty to go 
out occasionally that you had in your mind, then ?— 
Not altogether. I think it is an extremely well-ad- 
ministered workhouse; but one can go too far even in 
administration. 


12006. Do you think they have gone too far ?—The 
idea has occurred to me that it has been so, and it has 
also occurred to the chairman of the workhouse com- 
mittee whether they are not doing a little too much in 
the way of administration. 


12007. In reference to Norwich—lI hesitate to mention 
it, as so much has been said about it; but still it is your 
largest town—lI see in your paragraphs relating to the 
unemployed, you state that the Norwich distress com- 
mittee registered 1,442 men, the number of dependents 
being 3,069; that makes a total of 4,511 beings who had 
to depend either on the earnings of the wife, I suppose, 
or on the charities, or on Poor Law ?—Yes. 


12008. That seems to me rather a high percentage ?— 
Yes, it is rather. 


12009. Yet in spite of that I noticed that during the 
last decade the population has increased by 11,000 odd, 
but the number of paupers who are in receipt of relief has 
decreased by 140. Would that not appear to be rather 
favourable to Norwich ?—Yes, it would certainly appear to 
be very favourable to Norwich, if it were only continuous, 


12010. If it were continuous many of the strictures that 


have been made upon Norwich would be removed ?— 
Certainly. 


12011. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) With reference to 
your answer to Mr. Chandler about the entertainments 
and the sales of Brabazon work, are the entertainments 
social entertainments paid for out of the rates ?-—No. 


12012. They are altogether charitable, are they ?—Yes. 
J 
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12013. And so, of course, are the sales of the Brabazon 
work ?—Yes. 


12014. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In paragraph 3 of your Local Poor 
memorandum you refer to some special Acts which are Law Acts 
in force in two or three unions in your district, and you district, an 
say they are obsolete. What had you got in your mind difficulties 
when saying that they are obsolete? ‘They are still in oe eer 
force, are they not ?—They are not regarded in any way pee: 
nowadays. 


12015. But they do define the constitution of the 
union, do they not, the area ,for instance ?—Yes, in the 
case of East and West Flegg. 


12016. And the same, I suppose, with regard to Fore- 
hoe ?—Yes, Forehoe ¢s an incorporation. 


12017. With regard to East and West Flegg you say the 
workhouse is very bad; there was a proposal, was there 
not, some years ago to deal with the union on the ground 
of the badness of the workhouse ?—Yes; Mr. Bagenal, 
I believe held an inquiry on the subject. 


12018. Did the guardians not promise to do some- 
thing ?—I think the guardians promised to do some- 
thing; they promised to provide more adequate accom- 
modation for their sick. 


12019. To erect a new infirmary, was it not, or to 
make new infirmary wards ?—I think it was to provide 
better accommodation within the workhouse. 


12020. Has that been done ?—Yes, it has. 


12021. There would be some difficulty, would there 
not, in getting rid of these local Acts, because they could 
only be got rid of, I presume, upon the application of 
the guardians themselves ?—I suppose so. -That took 
place at Bury the other day. 


12022. Would the guardians be willing to apply in 
these other cases for the repeal of their local Acts ?— 
I do not think so now at all. 


12023. Neither in the case of Forehoe, nor in the case of 
East and West Flegg ?—Certainly not in the case of Fore- 
hoe, because Forehoe has recently spent a large sum of 
money on renovating its workhouse. 


12024. You might get rid of the local Act, and yet 
retain the same area as a union constituted under the 
general law, might you not ?—I suppose so. 


12025. The guardians you think would not favour the 
getting rid of their local Act ?—I do not think they 
would. ; 

12026. (Chairman.) I see that the result of the last pocrease < 
decade has been satisfactory in your district, as there is pauperism 
an actual decrease of pauperism of 7 per cent., though agriculture 
there has been an increase in population of 8 per cent. ? districts. 
—Yes. 


12027. Looking down the tables that you have furnished 
the Commission with, I see that there is an almost univer- 
sal decrease in the percentage of pauperism in the agri- 
cultural districts ?—That is so. 


12028. Does that not rather imply that according 
to their lights, your boards of guardians are administering 
the Poor Law as well as they can ?—I believe that they are. 


12029. Is not some definition of the principles which Advantag 
underlie and govern out-door and in-door relief required more 
to be put before the guardians, so that they may know definitely 
what is the standard of administration to which they should laying dow 
try to attain ?—Yes. ere 
12030. The tendency, I assume, of these agricultural ; 
boards is to do much what their forefathers did, and to 
take care that the parish which they represent has its 
full share of the poor rate ?—Yes. ; 


12031. That is the general idea ?—Yes. 


12032. Assuming it were possible to define more clearly 
what should be the principles which every board of 
guardians should keep in mind, and that some such public 
policy was enunciated by the Local Government board or 
was in an Act of Parliament, it would have a good effect, 
would it not, upon the guardians ?—I should think it 
would. 
12033. It would make them think ?—Yes, it would, 
certainly. 


12034. Has there been any great change in the in- Condition: 


dustries of Norwich of late years ?—I think not. Noa 
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12035. There is a good deal of boot-making there, is 
there not ?—Yes. 


12036. Have they brought in machinery which has 
caused any great displacement of manual labour ?—Not in 
recent years, I think. 


12037. I notice that although the out-door relief is in 
your judgment too lavish, and although there are no doubt 
charities to the extent of £50,000 a year im Norwich, yet 
Norwich was the only place in your district where appa- 
rently there was a large number of unemployed and also a 
considerable number of under-fed school children ?—That 
is SO. 


12038. Does that not pretty clearly indicate that the 
system of Poor Law administration and the distribution of 
charity has not tended to relieve distress, as might have 
been anticipated ?—That is so. 


a 


12039. And that in consequence of these large public 
and charitable funds not being administered in the way 
best calculated to be to the advantage of the community, 
there was a greater demand for extraneous assistance both 
in the shape of employment and in the shape of food for 
under-fed children than in any of your other districts ?— 
Quite so. 


12040. There is a very curious figure in your return of 
the total number of vagrants relieved from 1898 to 1905. 
agrants You begin in 1898 with a figure of 86,628, the next year it 

its €auseS falls to 57,422, and the year afterwards to 39,672. That is 

a very remarkable fall, and it looks as if there must have 
been some combined action taken ; do you know if any- 
thing was done at that time by boards of guardians 7— 
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: 12041. That was before you were in the district, I 
assume ?—That was just the year when I joined the 
district. 

12042. Can you account for that very remarkable fall in 
those figures ?—No, I cannot, indeed. One of the ex- 
traordinary things that one cannot account for is the way 
in which these figures fluctuate. 

t 
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12043. Were you aware of these figures ?—Yes, I have 
been aware of them all along. 


12044. I see that the figure goes up from 39,672 in 
1900 to 74,476 in 1905 ?—Yes, that is so. 


12045. (Dr. Downes.) That covers the period of the war, 
does it not ?—1900, of course, was the war year. During 
the war the number of vagrants was diminished and they 
increased afterwards. If you look at the next table you 
will see that the vagrants in the eastern counties are very 
small as compared with the numbers in the rest of England. 


12046. (Chairman.) In the south-eastern part of the 
county of Essex, Romford, Orsett, and Rochford have 
increased very rapidly in population ?—Yes. 
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12047. But I see there is beginning to be an increase of yyy. Gerald 
pauperism in those districts on the whole ?—That isso. A.F. Hervey, 


12048. I assume that when a large population of mostly l May 1906 
the working classes come into new districts, they diminish ih . 
the rate of pauperism, because they do not as a rule 

bring their old people with them ?—That is so. 


12049. But after a time, when they become settled, 
and normal conditions are established, the poor rate 
would go up ?—Yes. 

12050. In those districts there is a heavy school rate Absepce of 
as a rule because they come with their children; have complaint 
any complaints been made to you in those districts as *% to burden 


regards the heavy burden of the rates ?—Not at all. Se 
12051. Not in Romford even ?—Not even in Romford. 
12052. (Miss Hill.) Referring to the case of surcharge Peradne 


which you have mentioned, is it obligatory that the ]jable to 
result of the surcharge should fall on the relieving officer ? surcharge in 
You said that in those objectionable cases in Norwich case of illegal 
where a surcharge had been made, it was the relieving relief. 
officers who would suffer if it were put in force ?—The 

auditor has surcharged the relieving officers with the 

amount of the relief. 


12053. Is it the relieving officer and not the board 
of guardians who is usually surcharged ?—That is a 
matter for the auditor. 


12054. It would be naturally very difficult to enforce Deterrent 
it as against the relieving officer, would it not ?—That is effect of 
entirely an audit question which it is for the Board to surcharge 
consider. If in this instance the decision of the auditor enforced by 
is upheld by the Local Government Board it would have pon Se 
a very good effect indeed, but if, on the other hand, the ee ae 
auditor’s decision is reversed it would have the very 
worst effect. 


12055. (Chairman.) Assuming the auditor’s decision is 
confirmed but the charge is remitted, would that have 
any effect ?—Yes. If the guardians know that -by 
administering relief in this manner carelessly, they are 
liable to be surcharged by the auditor, they will take 
very great care that they do not overstep the bounds. 


12056. (Miss Hill.) But if it is remitted, it will not 
particularly matter to them. Although one can imagine 
that it might be deterrent to them, I should not have 
thought that it would be deterrent all over the country ? 
—I quite agree that there are some instances where a 
surcharge has been made in which it would have had a 
most salutary effect indeed if it had not been remitted. 

12057. (Mr. Bentham.) I take it the point is that a 
surcharge which is confirmed by the Local Government 
Board has a different effect to a surcharge which is not 
confirmed by the Local Government Board ?—Yes. 

12058. Quite irrespective of whether it is remitted 
afterwards or not ?—Quite so. 
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THIRTIETH DAY. 
Monday, 7th May, 1906. 


AT THE FoREIGN OFFICE, DOWNING STREET, S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. Lord Grorcr Hamitton, C.G.8.L, ete., etc., ete. (Chairman) 


The Right Hon. Cuarxtzes Boots, F.R.S- 
Sir Samuex B. Provis, K.C.B. 

Mr. F. H. BentHam. 

Mr. FRANCIS CHANDLER. 

Dr. A. H. Downss. 

The Rev. T. GAGE GARDINER. 

Mr. GrorGce LANSBURY. 


Mr. C. 8. Loca. 

Mr. J. Patren-MacDovuGaALu 
Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

The Rev. L. R. PHELPs. 

Mrs. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
Mrs. StipNEY WEBB. 

Miss Octavia HILL. 


Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary) 
Mr. J. Jerrrey (Assistant Secretary). 


Mr. Arruur B. Lowry, called; and Examined. 


12059. (Chairman.) You are now the General Inspector 
of the Local Government Board for the Counties of Kent, 
Sussex and part of Surrey ?—I am. 


12060. From your memorandum, which we take as 
your evidence-in-chief (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. 
XXIV. (A-B)), it appears that you have only very recently 
been appointed to your present district ?—That is so. 


12061. Previous to that appointment, in what district 
were you ?—I was assistant inspector in London. 


12062. You are, therefore, hardly in a position to 


pauperism in describe to the Commission any particular characteristics 


Kent and 
Sussex. 


Workhouse 
children at- 
tending 
public 
elementary 
schools. 


Percentage 
contributed 
by various 
occupations 
to indoor 
pauperism, 


of your district; but you have given us some useful 
statistics, from which it appears that there is a steady 
decrease in the pauperism of Sussex ?—Yes. 


12063. There has been a decrease also in Kent ?—Yes. 


12064. Is the decrease in the actual number of paupers 
or on the increased population ?—In Sussex it is an actual 
decrease in the numbers; in Kent it is not; there is a 
slight increase in the actual numbers, but the population 
is growing more rapidly than that of Sussex. 


12065. The infirmaries are mostly associated with 
the workhouses ?—Yes, in every case. 


12066. In most of the unions the children are in the 
workhouse, but they go to the elementary schools ?— 
Yes. 


12067. Although in the workhouses the arrangements 
for keeping them separate from the adult population, 
in your judgment, are generally effective ?—Yes, I think 
I may say so. 


12068. In paragraph 6 of your memorandum, you give 
the occupations, and in paragraphs 7 and 8 you give the 
percentages of pauperism in the various occupations ?— 
The percentages in the workhouses and asylums. 


12069. It does not include out-door relief ?—It does 
not include out-door relief at all. I was relying on 
the census returns only. 


12070. If it only relates to the workhouses, will you 
take the head of general labourers. In Kent, from the 
point of view of occupation, there are 5-1 per cent., but 
in the workhouses there are 27 per cent. ?—Yes, they 
are 27 per cent. of those who are in the workhouse. 


12071. Going to Sussex, the percentage of general 
labourers to the population is 4°1, and the percentage 
of pauperism they contribute to the workhouses is seven- 
teen ?—Yes. 

12072. So that in both cases the percentage of indoor 
pauperism of this particular class is very much larger 
than their percentage to the general population ?—That 
ig 80. 


12073. What would these general labourers be engaged 
in: any kind of casual work ?—That is what it amounts 
to, I think. 

12074. Are they men who are not continuously em- 
ployed ?—Yes, I think so, chiefly. 


12075. They would include, I suppose, a very con- 
siderable portion of people who are not continuously 
employed ?—I think undoubtedly so. 

12076. You have one or two seaport towns in your 
district ?—Yes. 

12077. At Chatham, Sheerness and Rochester, there 
would be a certain amount of casual employment I 
suppose ?—There are a considerable number of casual 
labourers in all those towns, and in Dover also. 


12078. (Mr. Loch.) In your memorandum you refer 
to the increase at Dartford; is that due to any special 
cause? There is an increasing population which is 
very marked ?—The increase in population is due to the 
growth of industries, in the town of Erith especially. 


12079. In Erith there has been some great fluctuation, 
has there not, in regard to industry ?—Very considerable. 


12080. Could you say what it has been ?—From what 
I have heard I gather that when the war was over there 
was a considerable depression, especially in what I might 
describe as the Ordnance manufactories there, and a 
great many people left the town. The population was 
down for a time in 1902 and 1903. At the present time 
it has recovered entirely, and the population is now 
presumed to be higher than it has ever been. 


12081. In 1895 the pauperism, on the Ist January, 
was 2,009, and 1905 the pauperism, on the Ist January, 
was 2,432. Is that due to that special industrial trouble ? 
—I think the practical explanation is probably this, that 
in 1905 there were labour yards open in the union, and in 
1895 there were not. Of course, you might go behind 
that and say that the reason the labour yards were 
opened was that there was this distress owing to the 
industrial depression. 


12082. Therefore, this itself is not the pauperism, so 
to speak, of the residue; it really represents the policy 
of the administration as it then stood in 1905 ?—I sup- 
pose it might be put like that. 

12083. Judging from your experience of the district 
since you have been there, do you think that there is a 

ermanent pauperism growing up in Dartford in conse- 
quence of the industrial evils ?—I am told there are 
more loafers than there were, men who make no attempt 
to leave the district at all to get work elsewhere. 

12084. The interest of the point is that possibly there 
is a close connection there, more close almost than any- 
where, between the industrial character of the place and 
the pauperism ?—That is so. 
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Conaitions in 12085. Have you seen much of the Milton union ?— 
Milton Union. Not very much. I have visited it comparatively lately. 


12086. Is there anything distinctive in the adminis- 
tration there ?—I should describe them as a very business- 
like board of guardians indeed. 


12087. What district does that union include ?—It 
has as its centre the towns of Milton and Sittingbourne, 
which are to the east of Chatham. 


. 

J 

| 12088. As to the nature of the population, is it a 

| union where there is a large agricultural district, or 
mainly industrial ?—There is a good deal of agriculture 

: in the union, and there are large brickfields. That is the 


chief industry, apart from agriculture. I should say 
that agriculture is the predominant industry. 


12089. The success of the whole of the district, although 


I see that pauperism is slightly going up, is due really to 
administration ?—I do not know of any other reason. 
mditions in 


12090. Is it a small board ?—Not very; it has twenty- 
five members. 


12091. In the case of Bromley, according to the figures 

omley here, the rise is very great ; 1,387 is the number of paupers 

nion. on January Ist, 1895, and 2,613 on January Ist, 1905. 

Is it the character of the place that is altering ?—No, I 

do not think it is that. I should say that it was owing 

to badly administered labour yards last year that that 

came about. I may mention that on the Ist January, 

1906, the figures for Bromley are 1912, the total indoor 

and outdoor, comparing with 2,613 in the year before, 

That represents a decrease of 700, owing to improved 
administration in their labour yards, I think. 


12092. Was there a great industrial depression in 
Bromley ?—There was considerable depression in the 
building trade, I think. 


12093. In both these instances which one has picked 

out, you rather lay stress on the fact that there was 

: special provision made by way of labour yards, or some- 
' thing akin to that ?—Yes. 


12094. Do you think, in a manner that has been 
provocative of pauperism rather than a sedative ?—I 
hardly know enough about them to say so, but, judging 
from the experience of Bromley, that is the view I am 
inclined to take. In the winter of 1904-5 they had a 
very light task at the labour yard, merely wood chopping, 
and they got a very large number of men in, but this year 
they were very much more strict, and they took a line 
which I am afraid is not strictly legal, that is to say, they 
paid by results. 
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12095. Is that a suggestion which you would approve 
in trying to manage that form of Poor Law relief ?—No, 
I think not, certainly. 


12096. Would you have any suggestions yourself to 
make, on that score, as to preventing this form of relief 
falling off and becoming useless ?—You mean as to the 
best administration of the labour yards ? 


12097. Yes ?—I have my views on the subject, but not 
derived from any considerable experience, and I do not 
know that they are worth troubling the Commission with. 


Administra- 12098. (Mr. Chandler.) You regard the board of guard- 


ion in Milton jans at Milton as people with businesslike abilities, I think 
Jnion and its you say ?—Yes. 
ffects. 

12099. Do you know if they have ample accommodation 


in their workhouse ?—I think I may say so. 


12100. Have they any rules for the administration of 
out-door relief ?—I do not think they have drawn up any 
formal rules there. 


[Increased 12101. The instance of Milton presents rather a unique 
uperism in example ; there are more in the workhouse than there are 
pite of strict out-door paupers ?—That is so. 


a." 12102. Do you attribute that, in any way, to the method 
“ of administering relief there ?—I noticed at the meeting 
I attended there not long ago, that there js a very strong 
determination on that board of guardians to enforce re- 
payment from relatives in every possible case. I daresay 

that has something to do with it. 


12103. That has nothing to do with reducing the number 
of out-door paupers; it would, of course, increase the 
receipts of the guardians ?—Would it not reduce the 
number at all? J should have thought it would have that 
tendency. 
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12104. You think it has a tendency to prevent applica- 
Lowry. 


tions ?—That would be one effect. 





12105. In spite of that administration, and the fact 7 May 1906, 
which we have here, that there are Jess out-door paupers 
than in, the pauperism is steadily increasing there ?— 
From 1885 I see there is an increase in the percentage 
from 1°8 to 2 now. 


12106. My point was that the strict administration of 
out-door relief which has brought the percentage of out- 
door pauperism down has not absolutely prevented the 
steady increase of pauperism in Milton, has it ?—Appa- 
rently not. 

12107. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Are there many endowed Canterbury 
charities in Canterbury ?—I think there are a considerable Charities. 
number of endowed charities in Canterbury. 





12108. Is there any special method of administering 
them ?—I am afraid I have not gone into that question 
very carefully, but there is, I think, a relief association 
connected with the Charity Organisation Society. 


12109. You say at Chichester the guardians have drawn Chichester 
up rules of administration which are more stringent than Rules for _ 
Can you tell us in what way they administering 
are more stringent ?—The first rule is this: “ An able- Telief. 
bodied person shall be relieved only in the workhouse, 
either alone or together with such of the family as may be 
resident with him, or her, except in the case of a widow 
with one child or more dependent on her, and during cases 
of sickness of any member of the family.” Then there is 
another rule: “ Out-relief may be granted only to such 
aged and infirm persons as (a) are deserving at the time of 
application ; (6) have no relations legally or morally bound 
to, and able to, support them ; (c) are desirous of living out 
of the workhouse and can properly be taken care of.” 
Then: “‘ No out-relief shall be given to women who are 
deserted, or whose. husbands are in prison, or undergoing 
penal servitude, except under special circumstances.” 
Then there is another rule: “‘ No permanent out-relief 
shall be given to persons who have been resident in the 
union less than two years”; and a further rule: ‘‘ Out- 
relief shall be allowed only to those persons who satisfy the 
guardians their destitution has not been caused by their 
own improvidence or intemperance. Those that cannot 
satisfy the guardians in these respects shall only be re- 
lieved in the workhouse.” I think it may. be said that 
those rules are more stringent than the regulations of the 
Prohibitory Order. 


12110. Do you think the guardians carry them out 
pretty fairly ?—When I attended a meeting there, I am 
bound to say I had occasion to make the remark that I did 
not see the use of having rules unless they were adhered to. 
The remark was effective at the time. I fancy it might 
have been made by one of the guardians, if [had not been 
there. 


12111. It would require a good deal of careful investiga- 
stion to carry them out ?—Yes. 

12112. Have they case papers there ?—No, they have @ase papers. 
not. It is a small union, and very compact, and they 
have a good relieving officer. 


12113. You think they are able to make it effective ?—I 
think so. 

12114. Are there case papers used in any unionsin your 
district ?—Yes, in some of the unions, certainly. I am 
afraid I cannot give you a complete list of the unions 
where they may be used. J can only tell you where I have 
noticed they are in use. Those are: Eastbourne, Blean, 
and the Isle of Thanet. As I say, there are very likely 
more, but I have not come across them. I have not made 
particular inquiries on that point. 


12115. Are there any particular difficulties at Brighton ? Conditions in 
Do you think it is a specially difficult place, from the Brighton 
point of view of pauperism ?—Brighton always seems to Union. 
me very greatly to resemble London. I do not know 
that I can say more about it than that. 

12116. It would not have the staple industries that 
London has ?—No. 

12117. So in that respect it would be even worse ?— 

Quite so. 

12118. Do you know whether the guardians there 
work with the Charity Organisation Society much ?—I 
do not think they are in very close touch with them. 
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12119. (Mr. Gardiner.) As regards the size of some of 
the unions, the population seems very small, for instance, 
Cs Romney Marsh. Have you any recommendation to 
7 May, 1906. rake with regard to re-arranging the unions in your 
district ?—I think in the particular instance you have 
heen selected there would be considerable difficulty : Romney 
ing smaller Marsh is a very clearly defined district, with local char- 
Unions in the 2cteristics of its own, it is a sort of kingdom within a 
District. kingdom really. 








Question of 


12120. Do the same remarks apply to Canterbury, 
Bridge, and Blean ; they are all adjacent, are they not ? 
—I think the reason for such anomalies as you observe 
there are historical; I have mentioned it in my memo- 
randum. 


12121. Do you think it desirable to have a re-arrange- 
ment ?—Has a rearrangement ever been suggested ?— 
Yes, I believe some years ago there was a suggestion. 


12122. Do you know why no action was taken ?—No, 
that is not within my cognisance. 


12123. A request was made to the Local Government 
Board ?—Yes. 


12124. But for some reason, which you cannot tell us, 
no action was taken ?—That is so. 


12125. Would it be a fair question to ask which union 
was opposed to the re-arrangement ?—I think it was 
opposed both by the Blean and the Bridge Unions. I 
am not quite sure about my facts, but the proposal was 
that Canterbury should take some of the most wealthy 
parishes from each of those unions. 


12126. Would it have been possible to have formed 
Bridge and Blean and Canterbury into one union ?—It 
would have been possible, of course, but I think it would 
have made rather an unwieldy union. 


12127. Speaking generally, you do not think it is 
desirable to enlarge the unions, having regard to the 
great change in facilities of communications since the 
1834 Commission Report ?—I do not express any opinion 
against enlargement in general. I will tell you, if you 
like, the points of consideration which influenced my 
reply. The reason is that the Blean Union contains 
two fairly important towns, one Herne Bay and the 
other Whitstable: they are both growing, and they are 
both some distance from Canterbury. It is a union that 
might be said to be large enough to be self-supporting. 


12128. What I was really thinking of were the im- 
proved facilities of classification and the like. You 
have some anomalies there, have you not? For instance, 
you have the City Lunatic Asylum side by side with the 
County Asylum ?—I quite agree with you that there are 
curious anomalies in connection with those unions. 


12129. The result is that in a certain case, at any rate, 
the ratepayers suffer, do they not ?—I suppose they do 


12130. And practically the poor suffer too, because 
so much goes in administrative attention that they do not 
get the attention they deserve ?—It may be so. 


12131. That applies to some of the infirmaries, does 
it not. Perhaps it is too detailed a question to ask, 
but some of the infirmaries in your district are not of a 
very high level, are they, as regards the nursing ?—Some 
of them have not got a very large number of nurses, 
certainly, and some of the buildings are not very modern 
or up to date. 


12132. Am I wrong in saying that at certain of the 
infirmaries too much pauper assistance is given ?—It 
has not struck me as being abused at all. 


12133. Could you tell us anything about the Uckfield 
nion. Does the clerk there give the whole of his time 
to the duties of his office ?—I think not. 


12134. Have you formed any opinion as to the desir- 
ability of clerks giving their whole time? My point 
rather is this, in your experience does it or does it not 
lead to improved administration when the clerk gives his 
whole time to his office 7—I can hardly say that my ex- 
perience has taught me that. It almost stands to reason, 
does it not ? 


Time devoted 

to their duties U 
by Clerks to 
Guardians. 


12135. That is my opinion. I think it does, but a good 
many of the inspectors when I have asked a similar 
question have said that on the whole they are disposed 
to favour the existing system ?—On the ground that you 
are more likely to get a competent man in a small union. 

/ 
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12136. And in consequence of their influence in other 
directions. For instance, we are told a good many 
clerks are also clerks to the magistrates, therefore when 
the guardians have reason to apply to the magistrates for 
orders, and the like, their case is stated very fully ?— 
I understand. 


12137. That is only one answer that was given by one 
of the inspectors. Do you hold any general views on the 
subject ?—I should agree with it thus far, that in some 
of these smaller unions the work is not enough to justify . 
paying a large salary. | 

12138. Practically the work is done by a particular clerk, 
who does the work of the union under the general super- | 
vision of the clerk of the guardians ?—I should not be : 
prepared to say that. I should certainly say that most ‘ 
of the clerks to the guardians in my district have a very © : 
great knowledge of and give a great deal of attention to 
the work of the guardians. Nursi 

ursing of 

12139. (Dr. Downes.) Do you know whether they have Qut-door sic 
any special arrangements for nursing the outdoor sick at at Chichest 
Chichester ?—Yes, they have special arrangements there. by Work- — 


12140. Could you tell us what they are ?—The arrange- house a 
ment is, put generally, this, that the nurses in the work- 
house take it in turns to go out for certain periods (I forget 

exactly what the periods are) and attend to the sick cases | 
amongst those receiving outdoor relief. During that 
time they do no nursing in the workhouse itself. 


12141. How long has that been in operation ?—I am 
afraid I cannot give you the date. It is three or four 
years. 

12142. Is it working satisfactorily to your knowledge ? 
—Yes, as far as I know. 


12143. Who supervises the nurses when they are on 
this outdoor work ?—I am afraid I do not quite know. 
I suppose it would be the district medical officer. 
12144, Is there a superintendent nurse ?—Yes. ; 


12145. Does she have any duties with regard to the | 
outdoor sick ?—I am afraid I do not know. 


12146. (Mr. Phelps.) You have not been in Kent in 
the hop-picking season ?—I have not. 


12147. You have no experience of the pressure put on 
the guardians at that time ?—No. 


12148. Have you heard anything about the administra- Conditions 1 
tion in Faversham ?—Yes. Faversh 


Union. — 


12149. Mr. Davy gave us some details about that. 
You notice that the outdoor relief there has gone up 

from double figures to treble figures. Can you give 

any explanation of that ?—Of course all that I know 

about it is purely hearsay. I have some figures here on 

the subject. I have the detailed figures giving the 

number in receipt of out-relief since 1871. I take it 

that you would not like me to read them all out. 


12150. Perhaps you would kindly put it in as part 
of your evidence ?—I will certainly. (See Appendix 
Vol. I. (A), No. XXIV. (C)). Influencoae 
12151. I am right in saying that that striking reduction Chairman o 
in the outdoor relief was mainly due to an individual’s policy of 
influence ?—I believe so. In the year 1876, I think, the Guardians. 
chairman determined that outdoor relief should be gone . j 
into carefully. From that date there was a steady decrease 


12152. Do you notice that in going round the Boards 
of guardians that personal influence still has a consider- 
able effect ?—I think the personality of the chairman 
has a very great deal to do with the proceedings of the 
guardians, certainly. | 

12153. In the rural districts in Kent is the chairman 
commonly a country gentleman, or is he a farmer 7—I1 ‘a 
should say more often a country gentleman than a farmer. 

12154. That is still the case, is it ?—Yes. . 

12155. Take a special case, the town of Gravesend. Administra- 
Is the town of Gravesend under a special Act ?—No, #00 m 
there is no special Act there. . Sieh 

12156. You do not know the history of how it came to 
be so small a union ?—No. 

12157. There they only have eight guardians ?—Yes. 

12158-9. Is that a well-administered board ?—I am 
sorry to say I have never attended a meeting of that 
board yet, but their results are pretty good, judging by 
the figures. 
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12160. You have been at Eastry ?—Yes. 


ailors in 12161. Did it strike you at all at Eastry there was some- 
jastry work- thing wrong in the system which put people used to a 
ouse. sea-faring life in a country workhouse ?—The point did 


not strike me very particularly. 
j 


12162. It struck me very much in going over it once. 
You know the Newhaven Union ?—Yes. 


tnistra- 12163. The Newhaven Union is one of the lowest in 
on in New- percentage in your district, is it not ?—Yes, it is. 
aven union. ‘Syd : 

12164. It has very adequate buildings, has it not ?— 


It has a very good infirmary. 


12165. There the clerk devotes his whole time, I think, 
to the affairs of the board ?—Yes, he does—and those 
of the rural district council, of course. 


12166. He has no private practice at all 2—No. 


12167. Perhaps you could hardly say whether the 
results are due to his assiduity ?—The present clerk has 
only been in office for a few months. His predecessor, as 
far as I am aware, did not give his full time. 


12168. You said with regard to Romney Marsh what 
is quite true, that it is a kingdom within itself; is the 
same true with regard to the Hundred of Hoo ?—I should 
say not to the same extent. 


12169. Do you think the workhouse and infirmary 
there are worth maintaining as separate institutions ?— 
No, certainly not. 


12170. Have you any knowledge with regard to the 
provision of chaplains in the workhouses you visit ?— 
No, I have not any statistics about that. 





ge 12171. (Miss Hill.) I see that you say that the largest 
mnbers of proportion of people in the workhouses in Kent and 
ricultural Syssex have been employed in agriculture. The number 
pers a of people employed in agriculture is larger than those that 
i: you call “retired ?*’—I have given the figures of those 


‘ described as “ retired,” but I do not state that the greater 
number of them were engaged in agriculture. In the 
Kent workhouses the greater number are general labourers. 


12172. (Chairman.) You do state, I think, as Miss Hill 
points out, that the proportion connected with agriculture 
is 18 per cent. in one and 28 per cent. in the other ?—Yes. 

12173. (Miss Hill.) 18 per cent in Kent and 28 per cent. 
in Sussex ?—Certainly. 


aS Se eee 


mand for 12174. There are 27 per cent. general labourers in the 
ricultural 4workhouses in Kent, so that those who are now employed 
bour in in agriculture must be almost exclusive of the sick and the 
. ee old. There is a very good steady demand for agricultural 


labourers throughout those two counties, is there not ?— 
Certainly. These are described as people “ retired.2’ 


: 12175. Therefore they would probably be either old 
, or sick ?—EHither sick or broken down. 


12176. One is struck, I think, with the fact that in 
those counties, so very near London, there is a very decided 
demand for labour in the agricultural parts. Is that not 
so ?—That is so certainly, and there are many people still 
employed in agriculture above the age of 70, 


: 12177. In fact, they are rather valued, are they not ? 
a Yes, I think they are. 


4 


ders in 12178. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to Brighton, you say 
ce at that the provisions of the Out-Door Relief Regulation 
ighton. Order and the Prohibitory Order are not binding on them. 
What is there in their local Act which absolves them ?— 
I do not know of anything in their Jocal Act which pre- 
vents the orders being applied to them. 
12179. Why are they not under one or the other ?—I am 
afraid |cannotsay. Ido not know. 
12180. Is it with reference to their local Act ?—I 
suppose it is because there was a local Act in force there, 
12181. You cannot tell us anything about it ?—No. 
ocedure as 12182. With regard to contracts, have you often 
contracts. attended meetings of boards of guardians when they are 


_ giving out contracts ?—I have been present at one or 
two when contracts have been under consideration. 
12183. What is the procedure ?—The procedure varies, 
as far as I can see. 


12184. Can you give us instances?—Do you mean 
instances with the names of the unions ? 


we: 
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12185. I do not so very much mind the names of the Vr. 4. B. 
unions, but I want to know how they vary in procedure. Lowry. 
For instance, are the tenders opened at the board itself, 4 
or are they reported upon by a committee ?—In one in- ‘ May 1906. 





stance, certainly—I am sorry to say I cannot remember 
what union it was—a report did come up. 


12186. Was the name of the tenderer always given 
before it was voted on ?—I think so. The report of the 
committee, I may say, was accepted as it stood. 


12187. With the name of the tenderer ?—The name 
of the tenderer was in. 


12188. Would you mind describing to us what were Duties of an 
your duties when you were assistant inspector ? How assistant 
did they differ from the duties of an inspector? Were you inspeetor. 
engaged more in visiting institutions as an assistant 
inspector ?—As an assistant inspector of course one is at 
the disposal entirely of one’s chief. 


12189. Of course, but what, as a matter of fact, does he 
ask you to do ?—As a matter of fact, what he asked me to 
do was chiefly in visiting the institutions. That was 
what I may describe as the formal part of my work—what 
I did from day to day. Anything else I did was by his 
special request. 


12190. What sort of things would he ask you to do by 
special request ?—Enter into any particuler complaints 
that might come to the office, and on one occasion at his 
request I went round to the various unions and made 
various inquiries in connection with the administration 
of outdoor medical relief. 


12191. Did you ever make a special investigation of the 
conditions under which out-door relief was given ? 
No; only incidentally, of course, one came across that 
question in connection with the medical relief. That was 
all. 


12192. Were you ever asked to cross-visit at all to test 
the cases ?—No. 


12193. You were never used as a superintendent 
relieving officer to make a special investigation ?—No. 


12194. (Mr. Lansbury.) How long were you an assistant previous 
inspector ?—Two-and-a-quarter years—from July, 1903, official exper- 
to November last. ience of 


12195. Then you went straight on to this district ?— Specter 
Yes. 


12196. You were previously assistant inspector for 
London, were you not ?—Yes. 


12197. Previously to that, had you had any experience 
of the Local Government Board ?—Yes, since 1892. 


12198. What were you at the Local Government 
Board ?—From 1892 until 1903 I was what is called a 
second class clerk—a higher division clerk—in the office, 
and during that time, from the beginning of 1899 to the 
middle of 1900, I was the official private secretary of the 
Parliamentary Secretary ; from June, 1900, to July 1903, 
I was private secretary to the President. — 


12199. With regard to your present district, have you Agricultural 
discovered anything about agricultural labour there, jabour in 
especially in Kent and Sussex ?—Have I discovered Kent and 
anything ? Sussex and 


: i ature. 
12200. Anything special about it ?—No, I do not think Me Dave 
I have discovered anything that is not generally known. 


12201. Is it the fact that farmers want a large amount 
of labour at certain periods of the year ?—Certainly. 


12202. And at other times they do not want the labour 
at all ?—Certainly, there is a greater demand for labour 
at some times than others. Just at present there is very 
abundant labour required in tying hops, and so on, and, of 
course, it is notorious that in the fruit-picking and hop- 
picking season there is a very large demand. 


12203. There is a good deal of casual labour in your Casual labour 
district, is there not ?—Yes, a certain amount of casual and pauper- 
labour actually resident in the district. ism. ; 


12204. So that may account for a good number of these 
people who are down as having been engaged in agriculture 
becoming chargeable ?—That may be so. Of course, 
those figures are necessarily rather doubtful. One knows 
that a man who has never done any work at all will call 
himself a general labourer. 


Mr. A. B. 
Lowry. 
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12205. I was rather thinking of agriculture just then. 
It is true that there is a good deal of downright casual 
employment in agriculture ?—Yes. 


12206. My point is that when the farmers say that they 
want labourers it very often means that they only want 
them for a particular period ?—I suppose that may be so. 


12207. Now about Bromley; is it not true that the 
character of Bromley, from a residential point of view, is 
changing and has been changing the last few years ?— 
That may be so. I have not really known Bromley until 
the last six months. 


12208. You said there were more loafers there than 
there were previously ?—I was speaking of Dartford. 


12209. What do you mean, quite, by “ more loafers ”’ 
there 7?—I was simply repeating what I had been told. 
I have been told there are more men standing about at 
the corners. 


12210. What you told us is true, that during the war 
there was a big demand for all kinds of labour, and that 
demand fell when the war ceased ?—Yes, speaking of 
Erith particularly. 


12211. That is in the Dartford district, is it not ?— 
Yes. 

12212. That would account for a good lot of men 
hanging akout, would it not ?—No doubt. 

12213. They would not necessarily be loafers because 
they could not get employment ?—No. 


12214. You think it is possible to discriminate between 
the deserving and the“ undeserving ?—I do not think 


ing between T have said so, have I? 


deserving and 


undeserving 
paupers. 


12215. Do you? I will ask you ?—It is rather a wide 
question, is it not? We each of us think we can indi- 
vidually discriminate between the deserving and the 
undeserving. 


12216. You have told us that the Chichester guardians 
have adopted a certain set of rules ?—Yes, I quoted to 
you the rules of the Chichester guardians. 


12217. In which “deserving” comes out. I would 
point out that your department has issued various cir- 
culars in which guardians are invited to discriminate 
between the deserving and the undeserving ?—Yes. 


12218. I will put it to you whether you think it is 
possible that boards of guardians can discriminate 
between deserving and undeserving poor ?—I think it is 
one of the most difficult tasks they ever undertake. 


12219. Would you think it is practicable, if you were 
on the board of guardians, administering relief ?— 
If I were on the board of guardians, administering 
relief, I think I should go into the question as little as 
possible. 


12220. As little as possible ?—Yes. 


12221. What would you do with the people, then ?— 
I should endeavour to administer relief according to the 
law. 


12222. The law, of course, is the law as laid down by 
the Department very much ?—Yes. 


12223. It is Department-made law ?—Yes. 


12224. We are told by their various circulars and 
Orders that we are to discriminate ; therefore, in carrying 
out the law, boards of guardians must so discriminate, 
must they not ?—I have not seen any Order requiring 
guardians to discriminate. 

12225. Well, circulars; I will not limit my question 
to Orders ?—There is, of course, areal distinction between 
a circular and an Order, as, no doubt, you are aware. 
A circular may contain a recommendation, but it is not 
binding like an Order. 


12226. Still, it is the recommendation of the Central 
Authority on Poor Law ?—Yes. 


12227. And, therefore, Guardians are entitled to look 
to it with some amount of respect ?—Certainly. 


EVIDENCE : 


12228. Do you think that in the main the guardians 
in your district, where you have become acquainted with 


them, do carry out their duties as administrators of the _ 


Poor Law in an efficient manner ?—Generally speaking, 
I should say yes. 


12229. You said just now that it was very difficult 
to discriminate, but do you think that so far as it is 
possible to discriminate, on the whole, the boards of 
guardians do discriminate in an intelligent manner between 
deserving and undeserving ?—I think they do their best, 
certainly. 


12230. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to that question of Aged an 


deserving and undeserving, is there not a very clear dis- Mn Chap 


tinction, which is brought out by the Commissioners of 
1834, between out-door relief and workhouse treatment ? 
The 1834 Commissioners precisely stated that, as regards 
out-door relief, it was a mistake to make any distinction 
between deserving and undeserving; they do not say 
that with regard to workhouse treatment. Is not the 
recommendation with regard to deserving and undeservy- 
ing usually confined to workhouse treatment ?—The- 
recommendation which I think Mr. Lansbury has in 
mind was in the Circular of August, 1900. 


12231. (Mr. Lansbury.) Yes, Mr. Chaplin’s Circular ?— 
In that I think it was implied that the aged and deserv-— 
ing poor should not be compelled to enter the workhouse. 


12232. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to other classes, has: 
that not always been the distinction between outdoor- 
relief and workhouse treatment? -It has always been. 
recommended that no attention should be paid to desery-- 
ing or undeserving characteristics with regard to outdoor 
relief, whereas it has been suggested that in treatment 
within the workhouse there should be some distinction. 
made between deserving and undeserving ?—Certainly, 
differential treatment has been recommended in the 
workhouse. 


12233. (Mr. Lansbury.) No one would suggest, would 
they, as to all these people on the list here who are getting 
out-door relief, that the guardians have not taken into 
account whether they were well behaved, respectable, 
decent people or not? Ido not know anything about 
1834; for the moment I want to know how it works out 
in practice ?—You are asking me, in fact, whether the 
guardians have satisfied themselves that all these people 
in receipt of outdoor relief 


12234. Not all of them, but on the average they are 
decent, respectable people ?—I have no doubt the guar- 
dians are of that opinion. 





12235. The question of deserving and undeserving, 
as far as out-door relief is concerned, depends on the 
point of view. If persons are, in the judgment of the 
guardians, decent, deserving persons, and it is practicable 
to give them out-door relief, they give them it in pre- 
ference to taking them into the workhouse ?—Certainly, 
in the majority of unions they do. 


12236. (Mr. Booth.) With regard to the irregularity of 
employment in this district on the land, would it not be 
mostly connected with fruit farming ?—Fruit farming and 
hops, I think. 


12237. Is not the irregular labour that comes in mostly 
migratory labour that comes and goes according to the 
season ?—I should thinkitis, for the most part. A certain 
amount of it comes from the towns in the district. 


12238. Otherwise these people would not be likely to 
be found in the workhouse, would they ?—No. They 
would presumably be in the workhouses of the unions 
in which they had their settlement. 


12239. The same explanation might affect the urban 
districts ?—Yes. 

12240. What is usually called agricultural labour is 
about as regular there as anywhere else, is it not ?—L 
should think so. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS, 


Mr. HerBert Preston-Tuomas, recalled: and further Examined. 


12241. (Mrs. Webb.) I notice that in your last examina- 
tion it rather came out that in the unions which were cut 
up into small wards with a small number of persons in 
each ward, the individual guardian tended to be more 
influential in the distribution of relief ; is that so ?7— 
That is so, I think. 


12242. That is what you would rather deplore, is it 
not ?—Since you put one or two questions as to that 
particular point, I have got out a statement of the popula- 
tion of each union, and roughly divided that up by the 
number of guardians, and I see generally that what I 
should say are, for the most part,-the most efficient boards 
are those in which individual guardians represent on an 
average the largest number of population, and, at the 
other end, that those representing the smallest population 
are those who do not conduct their business as efficiently 
as the others; but that general rule is subject to such 
very considerable exceptions that it is very difficult to 
generalise. Of course, one masterful person in a small 
board of guardians may be very useful indeed, and may 
bring the people to proper principles and good procedure : 
on the other hand, it may be just the other way, that the 
influence of the particular guardian who has mos’ influence 
is not satisfactory as regards the conduct of business, 


12243. On the whole, you would deprecate relief 
being given on a guardian’s own view and knowledge ?— 
Very strongly. 

12244. Could you tell us why itis that the Plymouth has 
been such an inefficient and bad board of guardians for so 
many decades, because it has been almost a historical 
question, and it has gone down the whole of the last 
century as a bad board of guardians ?—It had been ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory. At present it has some diff- 
culties to contend against, difficulties principally of its 
own making. It ought long ago to have built an in- 
firmary, and its workhouse is at the present moment 
crammed ; and the result is that many cases which they 
ought to test with an order for the workhouse they give 
outdoor relief to. In some cases I think they ought to 
refuse absolutely, but they give outdoor relief as they 
have no room in the workhouse. They have now got 
plans approved, and are going to advertise for tenders 
for a large infirmary, to hold 300 patients. I hope they 
will build it. We once got to this stage before, some 
five or six years ago ; then they threw up the whole thing, 
and have been struggling with an over-full workhouse 
ever since. 


12245. What is it in the constitution of the board or 
the character of the place which brings about this per- 
petual inefficiency in administration ?—I have heard it 
said that it was much better when their guardians were 
elected for only two parishes instead of the union being 
cut up into fourteen wards. Now there is a tendency to 
insist on the guardian being somebody who lives in the 
ward, and there are some wards where there are few 
eligible candidates. I have heard that stated as a reason. 
Whether it is so, I cannot say for certain. 


12246. Do you think there is much giving of out-door 
relief before elections for election purposes ?—I do not 
know any case of that sort so precisely that I could say 
““yes”’ to that. Generally, I think the giving of out- 
door relief freely is rather a platform of the election. 
Before an election comes on I often hear taunts at the 
board: “Oh, yes, you give this because an election 
is coming.” 


12247. (Sir Samuel Provis.) To whom would it be 
given? It-could not be given to people who were going 
to vote, that would disqualify them ?—No, but the 
general tendency is to give it, not to the actual people 
who are going to vote, but their relations, friends, and 
so on. 


12248. (Mrs. Webb.) I have also heard that in many 
of those cases there is an understanding between the 
persons who put the voters on the list that relief shall 


| not disqualify ?—1 do not know of any cases of that sort, 


12249. That is often said ?—I have heard it said. 


12250. With regard to East Stonehouse, which is an 
efficient union, that has rather a peculiar constitution 
has it not ?—Yes, it is a very small place wedged in 
between the two big towns of Devonport and Plymouth. 


It is very poor indeed, and it has a very smal] number of 
guardians. 


12251. They are elected at large, are they not ?—I 
believe so. 


12252. They have been persistently efficient, in a way ? 
—Particularly efficient. 


12253. And that also goes back a long time. You 
have the East Stonehouse Board of Guardians efficient 
for a long time ?—Yes, they have a high standard of 
administration. 


12254. What sort of persons are on the East Stonehouse 
Board of Guardians? Are they of a superior status to the 
ones at Plymouth ?—No, I do not think I could say that. 


12255. Have you noticed any relation between efficient 
administration and the amount of compounding for 
rates ?—No, I have no information as to that. 


12256. Have you noticed any relation between efficient 
administration, and the amount of Government or railway 
property 7—No. Of course, one’s natural assumption 
would be that where the union funds are in a large degree 
derived from Government property and railways, and 
therefore the rates do not fall so heavily on the rate- 
payers themselves, there would be greater laxity. 


12257. That is an assumption ?—That would be an 
assumption. I cannot say it is justified in any case in my 
district. 


12258. Is there not Government property at East 
Stonehouse ?—Yes, a good deal. 


12259. Yet it is efficient ?—It is efficient, and so is 
Devonport. There is a very considerable amount of 
Government contribution in Devonport, yet the ad- 
ministration is fairly efficient, but in Devonport the 
circumstances are peculiar ; it is a particularly prosperous 
place, and the composition of its residents is such that 
you would not expect many paupers. 


12260. With regard to contracts, have you any ex- 
perience or views with regard to the giving out of con- 
tracts by boards of guardians, as to what procedure 
leads to efficiency and integrity ?—There is, of course. 
a great tendency to restrict the contracts to local people, 
and sometimes I do hint to a board of guardians that 
(if the result is to increase the cost) that means a present 
to such and such tradesmen from the rest of the rate- 
payers. That is the course taken by a large number of 
unions. On the other hand, some of the best administered 
unions accept tenders without regard to the place of 
business of the tenderers. In the union of Exeter nearly 
all the contracts are given outside, as it happens, at the 
present time. The guardians are absolutely fair. They 
give the contract there to any reputable firm who sends 
in the lowest tender. 


12261. With regard to the procedure in giving contracts, 
have you sat with boards of guardians giving contracts ? 
—Often. 


12262. What is the ordinary procedure? Are the 
tenders opened at the board and decided off-hand, or 
are they reported on by committees ?—In the small 
unions, like many in my district, the usual practice is 
for the whole board to deal with the tenders. On the 
other hand in many unions they are referred to a committee 
for report. 


12263. Do you happen to remember whether the names 
are withheld ?—In a good many cases they are; in some, 
not. 


12264. Do you regard the withholding of the names 
of the tenderers as at all an important check on any 
possible collusion ?—I take it that the person who wants 
to communicate his name can really do so pretty easily. 


12265. Through his price ?—Yes, somehow. 


12266. Do you think those various little dodges which 
they practise to prevent collusion between their members 
and outside tradesmen, are really operative in preventing 
corruption or not ? -If you were preparing standing orders 
for a board of guardians would you suggest them or not ?— 
I am not sure. I think there is no device of standing 
orders that an ingenious tradesman and a collusive guar- 
dian or official cannot drive a coach and horses through. 
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Mr. H. 12267. That is what I wanted to find out. With 

Preston- regard to conditions of employment, have you noticed 

Thomas. that the degree of pauperism at all corresponds with 
. May 1906 particular conditions of employment like casual labour, 

may =" agricultural labour, or any other condition of employ- 
Effect on ment ?—I should not say so. 


pauperism of 
easual labour, 
aniliealthy 
trades, etc. 


12268. You think it is quite independent of that ?—I 
think it is mostly independent, unless there are some 
conditions of particularly unhealthy employments. 


12269. What, for instance ?—For instance, only the 
other day in Redruth, where there is a fairly good board 
of guardians, but a high rate of pauperism, I obtained 
from the clerk a return of the cases which have come 
on the rates owing to miners’ phthisis. It is very striking. 
The whole number of outdoor paupers in the union of 
Redruth is about 1,400, and at the present time 83 are 
women who have become chargeable in consequence of 
the death of their husbands through miners’ phthisis, 
and no less than 250 children are dependent on them. 
That is a total of 333 out of those 1,400 outdoor paupers 
who have been pauperised in consequence of this disease, 
contracted in gold mines in the Transvaal, or in tin mines 
in Cornwall. It is the mineral dust in both that causes it, 
but it operates much more fatally in the mines in the 
Transvaal, and while some die out there, others come 
home to die. Some contract it in Cornwall and die there, 
but a small proportion only who have not worked in 
South Africa. That is a special instance in which condi- 
tions of employment very considerably affect the amount 
of pauperism. 


12270. You do not know any other? Would you 
consider casual and irregular work caused people to be less 
provident ?—Yes. I do not think I could mention any 
other. 


12271. With regard to bad housing, it has been brought 
to our notice by some of the inspectors that bad conditions 
of housing, insanitary conditions of housing, lead to 
pauperism. Is that your experience at all? It leads 
to the sickness which leads to pauperism, does it not ?— 
No doubt that would be so, speaking generally. I could 
not bring any particular instance of that. I could not 
indicate any particular union with only a small number 
of paupers as being better housed than its neighbour 
with a large number of paupers. 


Effect of 
housing con- 
ditions on 
pauperism. 


12272. You have not inquired into that ?—No, except 
that I have very often sat with the rural district councils, 
and have had incidentally some information about it. 


Comparative 12273. With regard to the constitution of boards of 
efficiency of guardians, have you noticed any distinction in efficiency 


ad hoc and —_yetween the board of guardians which is made up mostly 
hb of district councillors and the board of guardians which 


is ad hoc and urban ?—No, I think not. 


Possibility of | 12274. With regard to the question of deserving and 

discriminat- undeserving, do you think it practical or desirable to 

ing between make any distinction between deserving and undeserving 

deserving and with regard to outdoor relief ?—I think that you must, 

undeserving. and you always do. Of course, I know perfectly well 
it has been said by high authority, by economists, and so 
on, that the Poor Law has nothing to do with the deserts 
of the applicant ; but, as a matter of fact, when an appli- 
cant comes who has borne a good character, has lived 
an industrious life, and has perhaps brought up a family 
creditably, but has had misfortune, and then a drunken 
fellow who has spent all his life in public houses 
and at street corners, I cannot imagine any board 
of guardians in my district who, as a matter of practice, 
would not treat the scamp differently from the industrious 
man. 


12275. You would think it right, on the whole ?—That 
is an ethical question. 


12276. Would you do it if you were a member of the 
board of guardians ?—Yes, I certainly should. 


ese, 12277. (Mr. Bentham.) In Dulverton the rateable 

Dulverton Value per head of population amounts to £8 14s. Can 

and Axbridge, You say to what that is due ? Is it because of any excep- 
tional property in the union, such as railways or water- 
works ?—No, I cannot say why it is. I know that 
Dulverton is the highest union in rateable value per head 
of population; this may be because there is a very small 
popuiation, and there is a very large acreage. Dulver- 
ton is Exmoor and scarcely anything else. 


Rateable 


J 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


12278. Axbridge is also high. It is £8 per head 7— 
Axbridge is very high. That is a very flourishing place, 
and it has Weston-super-Mare ; that accounts for most 
of the rateable value. Also it has the Cheddar Valley 
in it, which is some of the best pasture land for the pro- 
duction of butter and cheese. I think those two facts 
mainly account for it. 


12279. Is Weston-super-Mare a watering place ?— 
Yes, a very popular watering place for Bristol. 


12280. Do you know what proportion of the popula- 
tion lives in Weston-super-Mare out of the total popula- 
tion of the union ?—Rather less than one-half. 


12281. In paragraph 3 of your memorandum you Relation 
attribute the high rate of pauperism to the large number between _ 
of aged people ?—Yes. oa 

12282. You say there is a higher rate of old age, 7.e.» v atiatiodl 
people 65 years old and upwards, in your district than 
the average in England and Wales ?—Yes. d 

12283. When we examined the unions in this respect 
we found that Taunton, with an old age of sixty-six per 
thousand, has a pauperism of seventeen, while Redruth, 
with the aged people sixty-three per thousand, has a 
pauperism of thirty-six, which is more than double ?— : 
Yes. ) 


12284. By what would that discrepancy be accounted Effect of g 
for ?—Mainly by differences of administration. As to administr 
Redruth, I have already mentioned the prevalence of tion in 
miners’ phthisis as a special case of pauperism; and Taunton 
the number of deserted wives and families is also rather @*°¥*T 
large owing to the miners’ habit of going abroad for 
employment. As to Taunton, when I had the honour 
of giving evidence here before, I explained that for a 
great number of years the administration there had been 
exceptionally good. That was the one union in which 
I found a careful administration; and those are two 
exceptions to the general broad rule that a high number 
of old people means high pauperism and vice versa. 


12285. Would you say the same of Exeter, which has 
aged people sixty-six per thousand, just the same as 
Taunton, and a pauperism of twenty-six ?—Exeter 
ought to be lower still; but Exeter has improved very 
much of late years, and it will goonimproving. Taunton 
is quite an exceptional case from its long-continued good 
administration. 


12286. You attribute the low rate of pauperism in . 
Exeter, I think, to the good administration ?—Clearly, | 


12287. There has been a change there, has not there, Effect on 
in recent times, by a local Act in 1900 which reduced ministrat 
the number of guardians from thirty to twenty-two ?— of reducti 
Yes, there has been a change of that kind. in number 


12288. Has that been conducive to better administra- 
tion ?—Certainly ; the board was too unwieldy before, 
and that has improved it; but the chief change has been 
in the principle of administration of the board generally. 


12289, Are the elections at Exeter fought on political Effect of 


lines ?—Yes. elective p 
12290. Does the question of outdoor relief play an see me 


Guardian: 


important part in the election ?—I think not. administr 

12291. You think not ?—Certainly not conspicuously. ee A 4 
relie 

/ 


12292. Therefore the guardiens do not get returned 
on the promise of liberal outdoor relief ?—No, I think 
not. I am bound to say, although they are elected on 
political lines, they drop their politics in the board 
room. 

12293. After election ?—After election they quite 
drop their politics. 
12294. That is usual, is it not ?—Not always. I 
know one board of guardians, not in my present district, 
where the two parties, Liberal and Conservative, sit on 
different sides of the table, and most things are done by 

party vote. 

12295. That does not obtain in any of your present 
unions ?—Certainly not. 

12296. (Mr. Phelps.) Have you any workhouses in Classifica 
which an attempt has been made to classify the in- inthe * 
mates ?—To a limited extent. Workhou 

12297. On what kind of basis ?—In Devonport nothing 
fresh was done by the guardians, but there is an ex- 
ceptionally good master and matron who have arrenged 
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matters. They have got on each side three sets of 
people ; they have the really good, quiet, best class of 
inmates; then they have the pretty good; and then 
they have the worst. They divide them as much as 
possible. They keep them apart in dormitory and day- 
room. They have three day rooms each side and three 
dormitories, and so on; and they give them as much 
chance as possible of associating only with their own 
class. 


12298. Is the distinction between them based upon 
their conduct in the workhouse, or before they come into 
the workhouse ?—When a man comes in he is classed 
by what they know of him, and what the relieving officer 
says of him. He may remain where is he put, but, 
on one hand, if his conduct or his language is bad and 
offensive to other people, he would be degraded ; and, on 
the other hand, if put originally in a low class, and it was 
found his language and conduct were decent, he would 
be put up. 

12299. Is there a distinction made between them in 
the matter of dietary ?—No, none. 


12300. Or the leave to go out ?—Not in Devonport, 
I think. In Exeter there is a special class; they have 
certain privileges both as to leave and as to having a 
little extra tobacco, and so on; and they have nicely 
furnished rooms to themselves, the old men and the old 
women. 


12301. It has a good effect upon the discipline of the 
house, has it not ?—I think so. 


12302. It is an object of ambition to get into Class 1, 
moderate ambition, at any rate ?—Ambition is very dead 
in most of these people, but they like to be treated better, 
most of them. 


12303. What do you think is the effect on class 3 ?—I 
should think it had not very much effect on them. The 
people that are in class 3 are habituals, and they would 
not be improved, probably, by association with a better 
class of people, nor are they deteriorated by keeping among 
each other. 


12304. In the majority of your workhouses is there 
provision for married couples ?—Yes ; but it is generally 
not used. 


12305. Not used ?—No; generally one of the two has 
got tired of nursing the other. Sometimes one has to be 
in the infirmary. In a few unions they live comfortably 
together, but it is curious to see the large number of cases 
where they refuse. They have said all they have to say 
to each other, and perhaps are wearied of each other. 


12306. Have you come across unions in which a great 
deal has been said about the cruelty of separating married 
couples ?—One constantly takes up newspapers where 
there is great nonsense about that. 


12307. You think those complaints are unfounded ?— 
So far as my district is concerned the guardians know 
perfectly well that it is a legal claim, and they do not 
attempt to avoid the claim, as far as I know. 


12308. Have you any instance in your eye of old couples 
living comfortably together in married quarters ?—Yes, I 
came across one the other day. They have one room, 
and. there they seem to be happy. I go in and see the 
old couple time after time when I inspect the workhouse 
and they always say how comfortable they are. It is 
not very uncommon. 


12309. In the majority of the workhouses you visit I 


Master and take it the master and matron are married, are they not ?— 


atron of 
orkhouse 
‘ing man 
id wife. 


Yes. 


12310. Have you any instances in which they are not ? 
—I think hardly any now. 


12311. You think on the whole that is the best system ? 
—The best system. I am sure that if there are an un- 
married master and an unmarried matron, it is likely to 
produce one of two things, either quarrels or scandals. 


12312. I can quite fancy that in a small workhouse in 
the country. Do you think, if you take a large workhouse 
in a town, that it is common to find both with the ad- 
ministrative ability requisite to carry it on ?—I have very 
few towns ; and I think that my unions are fortunate in 
their workhouse masters and matrons. One case occurs 
to me now, a master’s wife, who was the matron, died, 
and the daughter was appointed a little time ago. If I 
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went through the list of my unions I might find other Mr. H. 
instances where master and matron are not man and  Preston- 
wife, but it is a rare exception. Thomas. 


12313. Do you find any difficulty arising in these modern 7 May 1906. 
times between the master and the matron and the nursing 
department ?—Yes. aoe 

Friction be- 


12314. You do ?—They fight a good deal. tween master, 


12315. Have you any suggestion to make on that head matron, 

of anything that could be done ?—I should like to see, I and nurses. 
confess, the nurse made rather more mistress of her own 

house in the infirmary, because sometimes you get an 
interfering matron who treads on the nurses’ toes, and then 

you get quarrels. I have had to compose a good many 

quarrels in one way and another, but it is very difficult. 

It is really a question of people, and not of regulations, I 

think. Some people will quarrel in those circumstances. 








12316. Have you any experience of organised nursing of Nursing of 
the outdoor poor ?—No, there is no organisation. In my outdoor poor. 
district there are a great many nursing associations and 
nursing societies to which guardians subscribe on condition 
that the nurses shall be available for outdoor paupers, and 
that works excellently. That is spreading ; each year we 
get more and more development. In Devon we have 
lately started a nursing association with the express object 
of promoting that sort of thing. It is a county association, 
and is working very well; and I am quite sure the outdoor 
poor will gain by it enormously. 


12317. Practically, then, charity and the Poor Law co- 
operate in the matter of nursing ?—They co-operate. 


12318. Do you think that co-operation might be ex- Possible co- 
tended, ?—It always seems to me that the one complement operation be- 
that you want to the Poor Law is, in every place, some tween Poor 
organisation to deal with what ought not to be Poor ree pi 
Law cases. There are lots of people who are ready = 
to subscribe money if they can be certain that the money 
is not wasted, and you want some organisation in every 
union, in every district, to take off the rates people who 
ought not to go to workhouses, and whom it would be 
kindness to prevent from going to workhouses, or indeed 
from being pauperised otherwise, and who would not 
come within hard and fast regulations. I should like to 
see that very much. Of course in London you have got 
various societies which help in that way. 


12319. You stated just now, in answer to Mrs. Webb, 
the type of cases which you thought might fairly be given 
outdoor relief. Should you prefer a system by which 
all those cases were dealt with by charity ?—Yes, if it 
were practicable to deal with all those cases by charity. 
As to its practicability, I am not sure. 


12320. You would draw a distinction as to practicability 
between towns and country perhaps ?—I cannot say. 


12321. Do you find at all in country workhouses a Proportion of 
large proportion of people whom you would prefer to see Inappropriate: 
out ?—No. Mess ede 


Workhouses. 
12322. Do you, in town workhouses ?—No. 


12323. You do not think that class is a large one ?— 
No. 

12324. What are called aged deserving poor do not in 
your district come into the workhouse ?—They do not 
exist; there are no such people who could keep them- 
selves outside, in my opinion. Speaking generally, the 
people are all there because they cannot live outside, and 
cannot live on any such payment as they would receive 
from the rates. 


12325. (Dr. Downes.) In paragraph 34 of your memo- Possibility of” 
randum you speak of some satisfactory instances where modernising 
they had modernised workhouses to meet modern require- Old Work- 
ments. Are those exceptional cases, or do you think that houses. 
sort of thing may be done very frequently ?—It is done 
to a large extent. Guardians always wish to save 
themselves from building, and if they see how to do 
anything in the way of useful alteration they are generally 
ready to do it. I have specially mentioned here the case 
of Okehampton, and it seems to me that if you could 
everywhere get the sort of man that we had there, he 
could convert an enormous number of workhouses into 
much better institutions than they are. There was one 
guardian there who had been a London builder; he 
knew the whole trade, he knew every detail, and he was 
uncommonly clever at devising alterations. The question 
was as to whether they ought not to build a new 
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workhouse, or at any rate, a new infirmary, but ‘he 
said, “ Put it all into my hands and I will make a good 
job of it for you.” So, with extraordinary cleverness, 
and at small cost, he converted.the whole of that -ol4, 
awkward, straggling workhouse, into I will not say some- 
thing quite equal to the best of the modern. workhouses, 
but everything is now quite satisfactory, and when the 
architect of the Local Government Foard went down with 
me some time ago, he was perfectly surprised at what had 
been done. J must say that one difficulty I had to face 
was this, that this man, like most geniuses, was somewhat 
self-willed, and was not at all inclined to put himself 
under official restriction. If he kad had to make all his 
plans according to strict rules, and submit them to official 
criticism, I do not think we could ever have got it through. 
However, it was all arranged comfortably and done at 
very small expense, and if you could get a genius like that, 
you. would be able to improve a good many of your 
workhouses. se 

12326. I do not understand quite in what capacity 
he was acting, as. guardian or builder ?—Not as . builder 
except en amateur.. He had been a London builder, he 
was a guardian, and his brother guardians put the whole 
thing into his hands, knowing he was an expert, and 
they gave him a pretty free hand, and as far as anything 
official was concerned, he was not interfered with. 


12327. You would point to that as a satisfactory 
example of a building brought up to date for the special 
requirements ?—Singularly satisfactory. 


12328. You agree it is most desirable if it can be done, 
with a+ view of saving money, that that sort of. thing 
should be imitated as far as possible ?—Certainly. 
Medical..Offi- 


cers fand »po8- 12329. A little further down ‘you speak of the services 

sible remedies Of the medical officers, to whom you ‘pay a very satis- 

therefor. factory tribute, and then you speak of their being scantily 
paid. Can you-suggest any remedy for that’ state of 
things ?—I cannot. The general- principle; I ‘suppose, 
has been to leave the question: of the amount: of pay- 
ment of all officers very much in the hands of boards of 
guardians. I am not prepared with any suggestion in 
variation of that practice. 

12330. Should you be in favour of some such system 
as applies in the case of the Public Health service ? 
There I think, grants are given, are they not, provided 
that the salary is satisfactory ?—That is so. I confess 
I do not like that system of grants; but that was the 
practice also with regard to poor-law appointments till 
the Act of 1888. Up to that time half the salary was 
paid. I believe that before that time the Local Govern- 
ment Board did not exercise any more control than 
they regard themselves as having now, as to the amount 
of salary. Quite apart from any question of repay- 
ment, I think sometimes they should say, this salary 
is plainly insufficient, and it must be higher. They 
might have greater power of control in palpably insufficient 
cases. 

12331. Is not some such power exercised in the case 
of public health appointments? If the salary is not 
‘considered satisfactory the grant is not made ?—Yes, 
and the district has to pay the salary. 

12332. Was that the case under the Poor Law up to 
1888, or was it not the fact that the grant was made, 
whatever the salary ?—The grant was made whatever 
the salary, I think. 


12333. Was there any control at that time over the 
lary ?—There was no more control. 
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Existing 

system of pro- gq 

viding drugs : : 
and results’: 12334. Onthe question of expensive drugs, have you had 

“© any difficulty or allegation of injustice to the sick poor 
through expensive drugs not being supplied ?—No. 

_ 12335. How do the guardians generally arrange for the 
supply of drugs ?—The practice varies. Sometimes they 
are supplied from the workhouse stores ; sometimes they are 
supplied, I think, by the medical officer who sends in a 

Difficulties of bill, generally with regard to drugs like antitoxin and 

providing that class of drug, which is expensive. 

adequate 

nursing in 

small work- 
houses. 


12336. With regard to the insufficiency of night nursing 
in some of the workhouses, is that tending to right itself 
or.can yousuggest any remedy which might be desirable ? 
—It.is tending to right itself very slowly by more nurses 
being appointed, but I do not think you can say, as 
regards very small workhouses indeed, that there shall be 
never less than two nurses, and unless you can say that, I 
do not see that you can get aaa night nursing. I 


EVIDENCE : 


think that is inherent in ‘the nature. of things.’ If you 
have only a very small number of patients to deal with 
you cannot really appoint enough nurses to be always 
ready for any emergency. 

12337. That is a difficulty with small workhouses on 
account of the smallness of the staff ?—Yes; large work- 
houses have night nursing. 

12338. With regard to the suggestion that such work- 
houses should amalgamate with regard to nursing, you 
have a point: I think with. regard to visiting by their 
friends 7—Yes. ; ai Paueooe 

12339: Would the railways serve’ sufficiently to over- 
come that difficulty in’ your district ?—I do not think 
so. Our unions are nearly all large in area, and there is 
nothing that more conduces to the comfort of the ‘sick 
than being near their friends. They are very much 
visited. I should not like at all to see anything which 
would diminish the opportunities of their friends and 
relations visiting them. Cat ong 

12340. Balancing the better nursing they might’ get 
against the visiting of their friends, you rather’ incline 
to keeping them in the neighbourhood) of their friends ?— 
I do. a panes Proposed 

12341. I think you alluded to the difficulty of the Super- State Per 
annuation ‘Act as regards nurses. I.think that, the age $1008 for. 
under the Superannuation Act is rather high fora nurse Law Nur 
to look forward to for her pension, and you suggest that 
it might. be desirable if.she could claim a pension payable 
by the State. Have you thought out any details of 
such a project ?—I stated in my evidence (question 4593), 
that, “If it were possible to introduce a system under 
which any trained nurse could, after twenty or twenty- 
five years’ service, claim a pension of £25 or £30 per 
annum, payable by the State, the difficulty experienced 
by so many women of providing for themselves after 
middle age would be: to some extent surmounted,” 
and the service would be made more attractive. It 
‘is now so little attractive that it is very difficult indeed 
to get nurses with any amount of training at all. 


12342. You have not considered any details or diffi- 
culties of the scheme ?—No; I only say that the total 
number of nurses is about 6,000, that the number of ome 
those who, having twenty years’ service would retire on 124 
a pension of, say, £30 a year, is so small that it would not ae 
be a serious disbursement of the State, and that as the 
Local. Taxation Commissioners .contemplate that the 
payment to local authorities, should. be increased, that 
is one.of the forms in which payments. in respect of the 
administration of the local authorities could be made 
with great advantage to the system. “a 

12343. I do not know whether you are aware that there 
are voluntary associations for pension funds for nurses ?— 
Yes, I have heard of that. I believe they are not very 
well supported, are they ? 


12344. I do not know; statements have rather led me 
to think otherwise. I have no personal knowledge of 
them. Would any arrangements such as those, if they 
were sound, financially, meet your point ?7—I should still 
adhere to my broad principle that, after twenty years’ 
service, a nurse should have a pension of £30 a year, and 
that the State should pay that. 


12345. Referring to the question of friction between 
the master and matron, do you find that tending to -* 
decrease ?—I am doubtful. 


ee 


‘ J* | aon Starcross 
12346. Do you inspect the institution at Starcross ? ie” ; 
Yor pis stitution 
12347. It is for imbecile children, is it not ?—Yes. imbecile. 


12348. What is the accommodation at Starcross ?— childrem 
270. : 
12349. Is it sufficient for the needs of your district 7— w 
It is generally full, but then it goes rather outside my 
district. It is not only for my three counties, but I think 
for two besides. 
12350. Do you find the imbecile children retained in the Retention 


workhouses ?—Too much so. of imbeci 
12351. Too much so ?—Yes. Starcross is a place ue 


where they will only take improvable cases, and the 
difficulty is to place the wretched children who are not 
improvable, who have horrible tricks of various kinds, 
and who have to associate to a certain extent with the 
other children in the workhouse, who learn from them 
their tricks. 
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12352. Do the guardians retain those cases because they 
_ have nowhere to send them ?—Yes, various boards have 
tried to find places for them, and cannot. 


12353. In the suggestions from chairmen of boards of 
guardians I see from East Stonehouse there is one that 
there should be increased power to detain infectious and 
contagious cases. Were they referring more particularly 
to lock cases there ?—I should think so. 


12354, Have you heard of any difficulty at East Stone- 
house with regard to such cases ?—Yes, it is a matter of 
common report that such cases are not detained suffici- 
ently in the three towns. 


posed 
ver to 
ain lock 
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12355. Are there any special hospitals, apart from the 
Poor Law, for such cases in the three towns ?—I think not 
now ; I believe the special ward of that sort in the Royal 
Albert hospital was closed, some few years ago, and 
that created considerable difficulty. 


12356. I believe the law officers of the Crown held years 
ago that there was no power to detain those cases ?—That 
is so. 

12357. Should you be in favour of that power being 
given to boards of guardians ?—I am not prepared to 
express an opinion on that. That opens a large question. 


12358. At Redruth, where there is so much miner's 
phthisis, a large proportion of the relief given is out- 
relief ?—Yes. 


t-relief to 
hisical 
es, 


12359. Are there many cases of phthisis on the out- 
relief lists there ?—Not a very large proportion, but there 
. are some. 
wision for 12360. Have you any special provision in your district 
hisisin for phthisis ?—There is one hospital, which a good many 
district. boards of guardians subscribe to, and they have the 
: right to occupy a bed there, for £75 a year. It is at 
Didworthy, and is a special hospital for the application 
of the open-air treatment to phthisical cases; that has 
done wonders, certainly. In several of my workhouses 
wards have also been established, for instance at Plymouth, 
where they keep phthisical cases in a tremendous draught 
of air, which is always blowing through the room. People 
who have been brought up in the notion that you must 
bottle up all lung cases think it is very dreadful, but it is 
perfectly astounding to see the way in which these patients 
improve ; and this curious thing happens: they weigh 
them week after week; and in cold weather the weight 
increases as a rule steadily, then you get a week of muggy 
weather, which you sometimes have in the valley of the 
Tamar, and suddenly down go all the weights. The 
relation of the progress of the patient, as tested by the 
weight to weather, is very remarkable. 


a ' 12361. I take it that that sanatorium to which the 
; subscription is £75 would be intended for cases in which 
there is a reasonable prospect of arresting the disease ?— 
The managers will not take patients unless they anticipate 

an improvement. 


12362. (Mr. Gardiner.) I noticed there are 150 children 


spection of 
lire boarded out within the union ?—About that. 


ldren 


he 12363. Do you inspect them at all ?—No. 
ion. 12364. Their inspection is confined, is it not, to the 


relieving officer and medical officer ?—And sometimes 
to a committee ; a committee may be appointed for the 
union. 

12365. No definite instructions are given to that com- 
mittee, are there ?—Certain requirements are specified 
in the boarding-out order, but there are no definite in- 
structions as to matters of detail. 


——— 


12366. Is there any change you would like to see in 
that system, seeing, taking the country as a whole, 
what a very large number of children are boarded out 
ed for more Within the union ?—I am not quite satisfied with the way 
ormation in which that particular branch of the Poor Law is or- 
totheresult ganised, but I do not know that I have any suggestion for 
&- its improvement. I think we want to know more about 
it. I should like very much to see an absolutely 
independent inquiry made (say by this. Commission) 
of 200 or 300 children in different parts of the country, 
boarded out, to see how they do fare, and whether they 
_are well treated or badly treated. All the people who 
_ .take them want to make money out of them. The worse 
_ they treat them, the more money they make. I have 
had several cases in which it has not seemed to me a 
satisfactory way of disposing of the children. 
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12367. (Chairman.) Cases of cruelty ?—Yes, cases of Mr. H. 
cruelty, or cases of neglect I should say rather than pei ieee 


cruelty. In some instances, cases of cruelty. 


12368. (Miss Hill.) Do these remarks relate to children 7 May 1906. 
boarded within the union or outside ?—Within the union. ——_ 


12369. (Sir Samuel Provis.) With their own relatives ? 
—No, not with their own relatives. 
Question of 


12370. (Mr. Gardiner.) As regards outdoor relief, * f 
having regard to the size of your district and the enormous Tne oct ist 
number of claims on your time, is it possible for you to district aa 
keep a watchful eye over the out-relief, and the methods possibility of 
under which it is given, and the condition of the people his exercising 
to whom it is given, and the adequacy or inadequacy sufficient 
of the amount ?—Not the details as to individuals, influence in it. 
but I am meeting all the boards of guardians in my 
district. I must meet each of them once a year, and 
to some of them I go, if there is reason, repeatedly ; so 
I am now able to form an opinion of the class of their 
administration, and I have obtained returns as to the 
scale of their allowances. I look at the relieving officers’ 
books, as to the scale of allowances and so on. I might, 
no doubt, know much more; but I think I have a fair 
knowledge of them all. 





12371. Do you think if you could give more time to a 
particular board, you could improve the level of adminis- 
tration in any way ?—I think the influence of an inspector 
on a board cannot help being rather in the interests 
of good administration, or at any rate of the administration 
which he considers good; and the oftener he is able to 
be with them and to influence them, the better effect it 
ought to have. 


12372. Would you say that your present district is the 
right size or too large? Some inspectors have told us 
they think their districts are exactly the right size; a 
good many have said that ?—My district is a very wide 
area indeed. At first I found a difficulty in it, when I 
went there some eight or nine years ago, especially as. 
the pauperism was very considerable, and their methods. 
were not so good as they have become in most places. 
since ; but now by knowing where to go—I go, for instance- 
for a month in Cornwall and work all round there, and. 
I go for a fortnight, perhaps, to North Somerset and 
do that—I am able to do it. I think it is a district. 
that is fairly workable by one man. 


12373. You do not think an assistant inspector would 
be of advantage ?—I have not found the need of an 
assistant inspector. 
: z Inspector’s- 
12374. (Chairman.) You go to a certain county and a}lowance for~ - 


make that your headquarters for a certain period, I subsistence 
understand ?—Very often. when absent. 


12375. I assume you have a house where you _per- from home... 


manently live ?—Yes, at Exeter. 


12376. Are you given any allowance for the lodgings. 
which you have to take ?—Yes, whenever I am away 
from home, I receive the usual allowance per night. 


12377. Would that cover the 
reasonably covers the expense. 


12378. (Mr. Gardiner.) With reference to what you were 
saying to Dr. Downes, is it not a condition that is neces- drugs by 
sary, so far as outdoor medical relief, that the medical Medical 
officer should supply the drugs ?—Jn some cases, but not officer. 
in all, 


expense ?—That 


Question of 
provision of 


12379. Is that a very few or a considerable number ? 
—I should say now that the guardians supply expensive 
drugs in a greater number of cases than the cases in which 
the medical officer supplies them. 


12380. Do the guardians do it by orders on a dispensing 
chemist, where one is available, or is there a dispensary 
at the workhouse ?—Generally by orders on a chemist, 


12331. I notice here you say the medical officers are 
very scantily paid in some cases. I thought if they had 
to provide their own drugs too, it would be rather serious 
from the point of view of the people receiving relief ?— 
Of late years the Local Government Board have always 
tried, as far as possible, on the appointment of a new 
medical officer, to get the guardians to supply the ex- 
pensive drugs. Ordinary drugs the medical. officers 
supply. | 
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12382. It is commonly stated that there are boards of 
7 May, 1906. guardians on which the guardians sit, who practically 
give outdoor relief to their own tenants. Have you 








Allegation of ever seen that in your own experience ?—No. 
guardians 
dispensing 12383. You have never been able to prove such a 


relief to their ease ?-No, I have no case of that sort in my mind dis- 
own tenants. tinctly. 


Lack of — 12384. As regards any co-operation between the 
co-operation general hospitals and infirmaries in large centres of popu- 


peuNeen . lation, has any such scheme been established at any large 
Poor oo an@ centre like Plymouth or Exeter, or where the county 
infirmaries, 20Spitals may be ?—No, I think not. There are certain 


cases which are regarded as more fitting for the one, and 
others more fitting for the other, but I do not think there 
is any special co-operation between them. 


12385. Are they so regarded by the subscribers or the 
guardians ?—By both, I should say. 


12386. I suppose practically if a person arrives at a 
hospital with an order or recommendation, if he belongs 
to the class that might go to the Poor Law infirmary, they 
are bound to take him in, are they not ?—No doubt they 
are bound, but they might in some cases represent to the 
subscriber that this is a sort of case more fit for the Poor 
Law. I happen to be on the governing body of the county 
hospital at Exeter, and that is what we should do. 


12387. When it is brought to your knowledge ?—Yes. 


12388. Have you an outdoor medical department at 
Exeter ?—Not under the Poor-Law. 


12389. Nor at Plymouth, so far as you know ?—As 
to Plymouth, I am doubtful. 


Question of 12390. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) There are a good many 
out-relief to special industries carried on by women in your district, 
wage-earning are there not ?—A good many, especially about Yeovil, 
Nee in Somerset. 


12391. Is there any tendency to supplement the 
earnings by outdoor relief ?—I think not. 


12392. I notice both in Honiton and Yeovil, which are 
both centres of women’s work, the outdoor relief stands 
very high ?—I do not think that those two things are 
connected. 


12393. You do not think the guardians give outdoor 
relief like that ?—I do not mean to say that some of the 
women in Honiton to whom they give relief might not 
supplement it by a little bit of pillow-lace making, and 
so on, but I should not go further than that. 


12394. You would not say for instance it is like the 
gloving in Leicester, which is said to be very largely 
supplemented by outdoor relief ?—I do not think so. 
I am not aware that gloving is really very badly paid. 
The pay is not kept down by the granting of outdoor 
relief in addition to wages at all, I should say. 

Effect of 
discontinuing 
out-relief in 


12395. In paragraphs 13 and 14 you explain that you 
made some enquiries about the cases at Exeter, after they 
had been cut off from outdoor relief, with a view of 


comings seeing whether they suffered any hardship. Would it 
Exeter, be possible to get any return of those cases to illustrate the 


point ?—I scarcely think it would be a subject on which 
you could have a formal return. 


12396. It is so exceeaingly interesting ; you say many 
of them who are receiving relief are now maintaining 
themselves ?—Yes, that is the fact. I have not the least 
doubt of my information. I had it partly from the clerk 
of the guardians, who happened to be the relieving officer 
at one time, and partly from the clergymen of the different 
parishes, and others; but I doubt whether you could get 
any return that would be complete or worth having. 


12397. You do not think if we sent down a special 
investigator we might get some report on it ?—It is con- 
ceivable. Only recently I was talking to the clerk about 
it, and he said it is very remarkable indeed, and there are 
plenty of such cases. Some who were on the list are still 
living there ; others have moved away from Exeter, gone 
to their relations, elsewhere, and so on. 


12398. It would be important to ascertain ?—I am 
quite sure if you thought proper to send down anybody 
there, the clerk would be in a position, with his special 
knowledge from having been himself a relieving officer, 
to help as much as possible to get the informa‘ion you want. 


7 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE ; 


12399. You speak in paragraph 25 of the inadequacy 
of the inquiries. Do they use case papers in many unions 
in your district ?—They scarcely use them at all in my 
district. 


12400. Do they use them at Exeter ?—They do not 
actually use case papers, but the relieving officers give 
very full particulars of the cases from their notebooks. 
So they do in a great many other unions, but we have 
scarcely come up to the case paper standard yet. 


12401. And, of course, the particulars in the note- 
books perish, they are not kept ?—-Yes. Case papers 
are very valuable, but we have been rather behindhand 
in Poor Law matters, and we are scarcely up to that 
refinement yet. 


12402. Are pay stations much used ?—A good deal; the 
distances are so great. 


12403. What do you think of them ; are they desirable ? 
—I would much sooner do without them. There are 
one or two abuses that are likely to come from them. 
Sometimes the people send for their allowances, and pay 
a penny, or some small sum for getting them. Some- 
times children are sent to get them, and it is an un- 
commonly bad object lesson for a child to see the piles of 
shillings and half-crowns that are distributed all round 
for doing nothing. But on the whole it seems to me 
that pay-stations are a necessity unless you increase the 
staff of relieving officers to a point that the guardians 
would not like at all. 


12404. I noticed when you were here before, on the 
subject of increasing the number of relieving officers, 
you said that the farmers objected to spending the rates 
so much ?—Yes. 


32405. Does that apply all round? Do they object 
to out-relief, and do they try to restrict it ?—No, not 
enough ; but there is antagonism to a particular salary 
of, say, £100 a year, as a new charge on the rates. That 
is one certain sum that they must object to. It is a 
little different to them when the question is whether they 
shall be generous, as they call it, to this or that individual 
applicant for relief, and what they call their generosity, 
which is often very bad for the community, in particular 
cases outweighs their desire to be economical. 


12406. (Mr. Gardiner.) Does the clerk of the Exeter 
guardians give the whole of his time to the duties of his 
office ?—Yes. He is Superintendent Registrar besides, 
but nothing else. 


12407. (Mr. Chandler.) You speak of the depopulation 
that is proceeding so rapidly in the agricultural districts. I 
gather that the class of people that would be leaving 
those districts are the labourers, the poorer class ?—Yes. 


12408. Should I be right in assuming that the majority 
of them are attracted to the dockyard towns, Plymouth 
and Devonport ?—Yes. 


12409. Largely there ?—Sometimes. A good many 
of them go to London. It is the able-bcdied and the yourg 
that go, and leave the old and incapable behind. 


12410. That is, the larger towns attract the agricultural 
labourer ?—That is so. 


12411. That accounts, I suppose, largely for the in- 
creasing pauperism in Plymouth ?—I think not. It is 
the able-bodied people who go to Plymouth, and the 
able-bodied are not the people who furnish pauperism ; 
there is not much able-bodied paupeiism in Plymouth, 
although perhaps there is more there than elsewhere. 
I do not think the pauperism is dependent upon that. If 
a town is rapidly increasing, the people who come to it 
are the able-bodied, and not the class who appeal to the 
rates for relief. 


12412. Has there been a distress committee formed’ in 
Plymouth under this Unemployed Workmen’s Act ?— 
Yes; they formed it because they had to form it. 


12413. Was there no need, for it ?—There had been no 
very exceptional distress there. 


12414. Do the discharges which frequently take place in 
the dockyards in large numbers tend to throw work on the 
guardians ?—I asked that question of the Town Clerk of 
Devonport when I was seeing him about the Unemployed 
Act some time ago, and he said, No. For instance, a 
number of men, mostly Noctherners, come for a special 
job; they do the job, and then they goaway. People talk 
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of these discharges as if they were sudden convulsions, 12420. You have rather broadened the Poor Law posi- Mr. H. 
but they are anticipated. The men know that they tion in those rules in some ways, because you take in Pate 
Lomas. 


are not to be there for ever, when the dock is made or relations who are morally liable ?—Yes. 


whatever it is is built. 


12415. You think the majority of them leave the district 
and go back to their own places ?—The majority of them 
do. Of course there are some inferior labourers (not the 
skilled labourer or the tovgh navvy), who are the hangers 
on, who do throw themselves on the rates. 





12421. How would you raise the money from them in7 May 1906. 
a particular instance ?—You cannot. All you can say is, 
‘* Tf your relations are to have relief, they must be re- Effect se 
lieved in the workhouse.’’ Then people will be ashamed ae ae 
of having their relations relieved in the workhouse, where- : See ae na 
as they would not be ashamed in letting them have a jegally liable 





stance of 12416. You gave us an instance when you were here quiet: 2s, Gd: or 38.:/or o8:)}6dsa-week, which they think to maintain. 
bs before of a case at Wellington, where a plese offered iaic - se ne ae ie tga “ she sess 
ai ps. six tramps employment, and only one of them accepted. me 2 7 Hs re t i Rot d ion ma 
Can you tell us what class of employment it was ?—It was a b c - Mel festa 3 see, 1 te af 
quite unskilled labour, as I understand, it was mostly hort table A LENS alee Oh Aa ad ny Ul cata angel 
moving timber. except under special circumstances. (9) No permanent 
out relief shall be given to persons who have been resident 
12417. Rather heavy work ?—Rather heavy work; but in the union less than two years. (10) Out-relief shall 
a great many of the tramps that one sees in the tramps’ not be given in respect of any idiot or imbecile.” I am 
wards are men who look capable of doing heavy work. sorry to say they do not carry that out nearly enough. 
““(11) Where money has been received from any club or 
ponica a Pee tact TE Season oe on the death of : Ley es ae shall i. a time 
been largely re oa oreg Sages and ota tg ate Se eticre psc cs Leng ; Lp nae 
serge cola oriece be ent cm tat oink of © are tho rans they aro rater ooumel of proton, of 
7 course. 
paper that was read by the clerk to the Taunton guardians ; . Possibility of 
at’ one of the Poor Law conferences. I think that the 12422. To revert to the question of the relatives ; apart bist eae aa 
clerk who read that paper would be able to give any from offering the house in the way you have described, ly ouine 
information that the Commission might desire on the does the clerk try to raise money from the relatives who maintenance 
me, subject. are only morally liable ?—No, I think not. by. relations 
of ai 12419. In the paragraph just above that you refer to 12423. Would it be wltra vires to do that ?—I have heard sea 


ted by Poor certain formulated rules of relief ; there were, I think, four 


aw Con- 
rence. 


points in those rules,the first being that able-bodicd 
persons should not have relief except in the house ?—Yes, 
that is so. Perhaps I may read those rules which were 
settled by the Poor Law Conference after discussion with all 
the unions in the district. When they were adopted by the 
Poor Law Conference, they were circulated, and certain 
Boards of Guardians have adopted them, some en bloc and 
some with modifications. These are the rules :—“ (1) An 
able-bodied person shall be relieved only in the workhouse, 
either alone or together with such of the family as may be 
resident with him, or her, except in the case of a widow 
with one child or more dependent on her, and during cases 
of sickness of any member of the family. (2) Out-relief 
shall not be given for more than four weeks on the first 
application, and then only after the case has been visited 
by the relieving officer, the date of whose visit shall be 
recorded in the Application and Report Book. During 
such period full information shall be obtained by the 
relieving officer and the guardians of the parish to which 
the applicant belongs with regard to the character and 
circumstances of the applicant.” That, you see, brings in 
the guardians of the parish ; they are to have a hand in it 
too, as well as the relieving officer ; and that has its ad- 
vantages. ‘“‘(3) Out-relief may be granted only to such 


this done—the relieving officer has been instructed to say 
to a brother, ‘‘ Here is your sister; you do not want her to 
be in the workhouse, surely ?’’ The relieving officer has 
made inquiries, and now and then the brother has con- 
sented to keep th> sister. I have actually known cases 
cf that sort; I will not say they are nume:ois. 


12424. Do you think there is scope for an extension of 
the normal work of the Poor Law authorities in this 
direction, that is to say, that, as a rule, if there are rich 
relatives the clerk should write to them ?—I think it might 
te well for communications to be made somehow, but 
I am not sure wehther they should not be more or less 
informal communications. 


12425. You know that in dealing with cases of distress 
outside the Poor Law, when they are long-continuing cases 
relations who are only morally liable, frequently do a very 
great deal in response to persuasion ?—I have understood 
that. 

12426. So that apparently if we were to accept the 
limitations of legal responsibility in regard to the Poor 
Law, we should be omitting to take advantage of that 
feeling which is equally strong in favour of helping rela- 
tives ?—Quite so. 


12427. You have referred to concurrent charitable work 


Co-operation 


aged and infirm persons as (a) are deserving at the time of between 


application ; (6) have shown signs of thrift; (c) have no which might be of service to the board of guardians ; (harities and 


would you prefer the guardians to take up the line that I the Poor Law, 


relations legally or morally bound to, and able to, support 
them ; (d) are unable to obtain sufficient assistance from 
charitable sources ; (e) are desirous of living out of the 
workhouse and can properly be taken care of. (4) Out- 
relief when given shall be adequate to the needs of the case, 
regard, being had to the circumstances of the locality. (5) 
In no case of application for relief by adults under seventy 
years of age not having children dependent upon them 
shall out-relief be given unless a certificate of temporary or 
permanent disability to work is produced from a medical 
officer of the district. (6) Relief shall not be given for 
more than three months without revision, previously to 
which the relieving officer shall make full inquiry into the 
circumstances of each case ; and in order to facilitate this, 
the revisions shall be spread over the whole year.” That 
introduced an important reform, because they had been in 
the habit of bringing up the cases thirty or forty or fifty at 
a time for the whole union, perhaps, all on one day, or half 
of the union all on one day, so there was no chance of 
inquiring into individual cases, and “renewed,” ‘‘ renewed” 
was simply put as fast as the chairman could write the 
word and initial the cases. Here it is secured that there 
shall be some sort of real re-examination of each case. 
The seventh rule is, ‘“‘ All persons applying for relief shall, 
except for good reason, appear before the board, unless 
a medical certificate is produced showing that they can- 
not attend. ” 


have just been referring to, or would you prefer that cases 
in which the relations are morally liable should be left to 
charitable persons to deal with ?—I should be inclined to 
leave those cases to charitable persons to deal with. 
Assuming that there were some such society as I vaguely 
contemplate in your area to deal with meritorious cases, 
I should imagine that the first thing the society would do, 
would be to say, ‘‘ Mary Smith has got a very well-to-do 
brother, why should we not try him ?’’—and they would 
put some pressure on him. I should leave that to the 
society, rather than try the direct pressure from the 
guardians. 


12428. There is another point on your rules, which is 
that the guardians themselves are to take part in the 
work, that is to say, you would treat them not merely as 
a board, but as so many individuals who are interested 


work at it ?—Yes, being the representatives of that parish 
and having local and personal knowledge, they migat 
properly correct and supplement that of the relieving 
officer. I am all against guardians having to act as both 
witnesses and judges in their own cases. But it is not a 
bad thing that guardians should at the same time take 
a personal interest in cases and should give their view 
to their colleagues as well as the relieving officer giving 
his view. 


Participation 
of guardians 
in work of 
enquiring 
into Poor 
in the same subject, and who would therefore personally Law cases. 
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12429. Do you find, as a matter of. fact, that the 
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Mr. H. masters, and whatever further information they want 
“ Fase guardians do trouble about individual cases in the manner for their own purposes they must get for themselves; at 
omas. 
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Possibility of 


“Gorey to the Poor Law authority, there might be something his work as to that case. 

ee Bee like an organisation of charity as a recognised system ?— 12440. You clearly are of opinion then that the Proposal t 

with the Poor | think I should like to see that. I have not heard of charitable organisation and the Poor Law organisation utilise volur 

Law. any plan for establishing that, but it always seems tome should be side by side, but independent one of the other ? taty effort fc 
that for the meritorious cases you want something beyond That would be my opinion. Poor Law 
the hard and fast rules of the Poor Law, and that when you work, 


you describe ?—Yes, they do, a good deal. 


12430. Spending time upon them outside the duties of 
the board itself ?—Yes, certainly. 


12431. Are you under the impression that that is done 
generally in the country ?—I think it is so in the country 
districts, and in some town districts as well. I have 
been surprised very often to see how guardians look 
almost on themselves as if they were in charge ofa street 
or of a certain place, just as the people at Elberfeld do. 


12432. Are you inclined to suggest then that, parallel 


have got that you could make the rules of the Poor Law 
rather more hard and fast. 


12433. Might I put one or two points by way of sug- 
gestions to you. For instance, do you think that the 
inquiry officer appointed by a board of guardians, work- 
ing somewhat on the lines you have mentioned, might 
make the inquiries, and that the cases might be after- 
wards considered by such an organisation of charitable 
relief as there might be created ?—L. think that would 
be an advantage. 


any rate, that would be my view. 

12439. You would not allow a case to be referred back 
for particulars to be obtained by the relieving officer ?—If 
they like to ask any question of the guardians I would 
allow them, of course, to do that, and leave it to the 
guardians to deal with the question as they like, whether 
by saying to the relieving officer, Find out so-and-so, or 
otherwise. But, as a rule, I would stop there, and if the 
case is to be transferred, and they take the case up, or 
at any rate were prepared in the first instance to take it 
up, I should tell the relieving officer that he had done 


12441. Therefore you would be against what is called 
the Elberfeld system, so far by which unpaid voluntary 
visitors should be doing work under the authority ?— 
Yes. I did not mean to blend them in the way you 
suggest. 

12442. (Chairman.) Would you be opposed to the idea 
of unpaid people working under the recognised Poor 
Law authority?—I prefer the regular work of the relieving 
officer, supplemented by any information that an in- 
dividual guardian can give. 


(2443. (Mr. Loch.) There are one or two other points Validity of 
arising out of your evidence which one would like to principle of 
take up. Do you think that the principle of Poor Law ineligibility 
relief, or the so-called principle, that the condition of the of relief. 


12434. Of course you see the expense of it would be 
much less ?—Yes. 


12435. Do you think that a society working in this 


| 
| 
| 


Possible 
utilisation by 
Charities of 


fashion might have a kind of status and recognition as 
doing this type of work? I ask the question, because, 
whilst boards of guardians are elected from period to 
period, and therefore in a manner there must always be a 
board of guardians, charitable people, who are under no 
such rule, may disappear in the course of two or three 
years society and all. It seems to me very difficult to 
make a suggestion with regard to charity, unless some- 
thing of that continuity of work and responsibility 
which is assumed to apply to boards of guardians may 
also be assumed to apply to charitable institutions ?— 
The difficulty that strikes one at the first blush as regards 
giving them a special status, or constituting them in any 
formal or official way, is that the essence of charity is 
largely its spontaneity, and that you do not want to 
regulate that. If charity is put in the leading strings 
of Acts of Parliament and official regulations, I am not 
sure that charity will not lose one of its chief features. 


12436. But suppose it were simply recognised as 
having a certain object, and that it had a certain assis- 
tance, we will say, through the inquiry officer or the 
relieving officer, and there were no other regulations 
practically, so that they had full elbow room for develop- 
ment; then do you think that it might work. out ?— 
Then, I think it would work out well. 


12437. Would you see any difficulty in the relieving 
officer making these inquiries for such .a combination’ as 
I have suggested at the present time. without further 


recipient should be less eligible than that of the inde- 
pendent labourer, is practically accepted in the rules we 
have referred to, or is it set at naught ?—I think it is 
practically accepted. 

12444. That is to say, what is done in the matter of 
out-relief does not make the position of the recipient 
better than his neighbour’s position ?—That is so. 


12445. Therefore you could accept that still as the 
basis, so to speak, of the administration ?—I accept that 
still as the fundamental principle of Poor Law administra- 
tion. 

12446. With regard to insuring that inquiry should be 
made up to a certain point—and those rules, of course, 
lay great stress on inquiry—do you feel that the details of 


organisation of the Poor Law administration ? 
spectors evidently have their hands very full, and it has 
been suggested to us that they have not the time to look 
into: all these details ?—If it were possible for the in- 
spectors to take a larger personal share in the supervision 
of the work, it would probably make relieving officers 
work better. It is absolutely impossible if the inspector 
has nearly fifty unions, as he generally has, for him to take 
any large share as to seeing what the work of individual 
relieving officers is. I consider, speaking generally, that 
the present system is good, that there has been a wonder- 
ful social improvement under it, and that the Poor Law 
Act has been on the whole an extraordinary success. I 


Relieving order or instruction ?—I should not like to put a relieving Sy i : Seas ‘i "a wt eet Ke I me “ rane vd ge 
Officers officer under the control of any other body except his P™™CU ve rs er 8 = ms al " rete erS 
enquiries. immediate masters. I fancy’I must-have understood C°Mmonly good Act, and a good system. 


wrongly that your original question was limited to this, 
that having made up a dossier of certain information 
about a special case, the relieving officer had come to 
the conclusion, and perhaps his guardians had come to 


the conclusion, that it was a meritorious case, but a case - 


more for a charitable body to deal with than for them ; 
and that then he should be able to hand over the in- 
formation that he had got up to that time, or that the 
guardians should communicate it, to the charitable 


‘12447. Would you think it would assist you in the 
policy which you have described here, if you had at your 
disposal an assistant who could pay special attention to 
the matter of investigation, with a view to raising the 
methods of it to a higher pitch ? There is, of course, in 
the rural unions no. chance, of having cross-visitors or 
anything of that kind ?—No. 


12448. That is out of the question, so if there is to be 
anything equivalent to that, it must be in a different way ? 


Proposed’ 
increased 
supervisi 
investigation are sufficiently controlled by the present or inspaqtil 


The in- of out-relief 


society, and it would be of use to them for the basis of - 
their action. I should not be inclined to go further 
than that. , ; 


12438. I was contemplating a step further, namely,: 
that when they had the case in their hands, there might be» 
further details wanting which they could not well. get 
without the assistance.of some officer,-and then-in-that 
case the relieving officer might, to.that-extent,- overlap 
in this new organisation. of relief which J have sug- 
gested ?—I should be rather shy of giving them any» 
contiol over the relieving officer. He has got his own 


—It must. . There would be no) doubt increased efficiency 
if there were more’ supervision. 


12449. As to the relieving officers themselves, do you ‘p of 
find that the appointments that are made are often made’ Relieving 
simply owing to the fact that members of the board know Officer and 
an individual applicant for the office, and he is appointed effect theres 
apart from his ‘capacity for the par(icular work ?—No of Superan. 
doubt local knowledge and local influence have ‘a’ great uation Ac 
deal to do with it. -On the other hand; I think as a rule® 
the relieving officers are a very good class, and that we get” 
men who do their work surprisingly well. . 


J 
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12450. ‘Do you think that the classiis being improved - 
as time goes on ?=—Certainly—there is no doubt about - 
I feel quite sure that the Superannuation Act is - 


or Relieving giving us a much better class of officers from year to.year. 


Officers. 
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- in workhouses. 


_ profession and to the workhouse. 


There is a very large number. of.candidates for each 
appointment of the.sort, and on the whole we get very 
good men now. 


12451. Do you think it would be of any service if the ~ 


Local Government Board were to issue in a kind of Order 
all the conditions which a man of that type should fulfil, 


so that persons not fulfilling those conditions should, as 
a general understanding, not.be appointed ?—Do you mean © 


that.each candidate should possess certain qualifications ? 


12452. That he should possess certain qualifications as 


~ to, ability-and education, and*certain moral qualifications 


too ?+I have been rather surprised tosee that men who 
have had no previous knowledge of the Poor Law, and 


~-who have had no work akin to that of a relieving officer, 
have over and over again, in a very short time, by the - 


help of the various manuals that there are for instructing 


relieving officers, and by the help that they get from the 
_ clerk.to the guardians, become very efficient officers. Of 


course in theory one would suppose that a man ought to 


pass an examination, at. any rate in the elementary prin- 


ciples .cf the Poor Law or.in the: elementary. principles of 
relief, and in his duties ; but as a matter of fact, he does get 
to learn them very quickly, and learns them well. So, if 
you ask me whether I have met with a general need for 
such a test, I can only say that it has not been apparent. 


_ 12453. With regard to, outdoor relief, is that. given 


..according to scales ?—Yes.. .. 


“12154. Do you agree with that system ?—It is a' rough 


and ready system. The scale is generally a basis rather 


than a hard and fast rule, and it is departed’ from’ ‘in 
particular instances. 
they are very small indeed, I have tried over and over 
again, and with some success in nearly all the instances, 
to get the scales raised. It is desirable perhaps that you 
should have a particular scale as a sort of basis to work 


upon. 


12455. To turn to another question, the question of the 
nurses, of which we have heard, the want of nurses.is very 
great, is it not ?—It is very considerable indeed. 


12456. Your proposal is that they should be able after 
twenty years to get a pension of £30 ?—Yes. 


12457. And you think, I gather, that that would 
actually create a demand for those posts ?—I think that 
would attract an immense number of people to the nursing 
profession and to the workhouses. I think, also, that a good 
deal might be done by facilitating the training of nurses 
At present, I believe, the rule is that 
you cannot train nurses sufficiently, at any rate, to 
attract an immense number of people to the nursing 
I think, also, that a 
good deal might be done by facilitating the training of 
nurses in workhouses. At present, I believe, the rule is 
that you cannot train nurses (sufficiently, at any rate, to 
qualify them for the post of superintendent nurse), unless 
there is an infirmary with a resident medical officer; and 
various other points are laid down. I should like to see 
it made rather more easy to train nurses. In two unions 
of my district they do train nurses, and I believe they 
train them excellently. There is no rule about it, but 
the medical officer and the superintendent nurse in each 
case have put their heads together. They do not mind 


taking a- good: deal of trouble, for which they are not 


specially paid, and so they train excellent nurses who, in 
their little way, are meeting the demand. I wish that 
practice could be more extended, if possible. 


12458, But I suppose the extension of it does not. lie 


_ actually with the poor law, except so far as the conditions 


can be adapted to those laid down by some other body, a 
quast medical body ?—I suppose so. 


12459. Would you be prepared to say that terms 
might be arrived at by which a year at a hospital was 
required, and possibly two elsewhere ; not in an infirmary, 
perhaps, but generally in poor law work ?—My own 
notion has been rather not so much to insist on the hospital 
training as to insist on some training in workhouses where 


all. 
~ perhaps attended one or two people in illnesses, and you 


_ appointed ?—Yes. ‘i 
~2"19463. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to obtaining the money 


In’ tke case of scme scales; where ' 


“present system is'cumbrous. 
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a good training can be given. Workhouse nursing—I am Mr, H. 
speaking, of course, of country workhouses—is rather a /reston- 


special business, and I believe the nurses who are trained Thomas. 
for it in these two workhouses are admirably suited for 
their duties. 
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12460. Do you not run a great risk of creating another 
type of nurse for a possibly ‘less acceptable professional 
position, namely, that of a poor law nurse ?—It may be, 
but then at present you get them without any training at 
You have to take’some young woman who has 


have to appoint her because ‘you cannot ‘get anyone else 
to'appoint. That happens-every day. Then the appoint- 
ment is submitted to the Local Government Board, and 


.the Local.Government Board has to say, ““ You must try 


her for three months, and: if we. get a favourable report 

at the end of the three months from your doctor, well and 
good—we will sanction the appointment.” That happens ae 
constantly. We are obliged to have those, simply because 


“there is nobody else to come forward as a candidate ; but 
they have had no experience. 


-12461..I take it for granted that your own suggestion 
might be adopted of a pension, whilst at the same time 
trying to find a basis which would’ satisfy, if it were 
possible, the medical claims'and keep the nurse in the 
rank of nurses generally ?—It might possibly be desirable 
from that point of view to insist upon some hospital 
training ; but I am not sure. 


12462.. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is the sanction of the Sanction of 

Local. Government Board essential before a nurse can be Local 
Government 

Board to 
appointment 
from relations and others, do you think that the present of nurses. 
method of' taking ‘the case into the county court is quick 
and sharp enough ? Would it not be better to take it Unsatisfac- 
before a magistrate, and bring it under the system of the tory 
Bastardy Acts ?—I have heard complaints that the procedure 
for recovery 
of mainten- 


12464.’ Ts it the clerks who complain ?—Yes. ance.“ 


12465. Is-there any very.large amount raised. in your 
district from relations of normal cases—I do not refer to 
lunacy cases ?—I should rather put it that there are a very 
large proportion of cases in which people who ought to pay; 


-undertake to pay and do not pay, but get into arrear, and 


then the guardians wipe off the debt. 


12466. Could it not be pushed to a better position by Publication 
the guardians being required to make an annual report of particulars 
of some kind, and to give some return on those matters, so of arrears of 
that it would then become a public question ?—Are you maintenance. 
thinking of a return showing the arrears which they have 
lost ? 


12467. Yes, a return as to the non-payments by rela- 
tions ?—Some of them do publish statements showing 
exactly the amounts in arrear. There is one of my unions 
where I think it has had some effect. It is a badly 
administered union, which I think I have brought before 
the Commission on a previous occasion. It is the union of 
Clutton which has every circumstance in its favour, and 
yet has an extraordinarily high amount of pauperism. 
There they took to publishing the arrears. In some 
cases the arrears were so great that of the amount payable 
in a particular half-year there would be only about a 
quarter paid. This incited them to some reform, with 
the result that I hada letter from the clerk only the other 
day to say that I should be glad to hear that .n a large 
number of cases, in-fact in most of the cases, they were 
now getting the contributions properly. 


12468. That was the result really of their publishing a 
report and seeing how they stood ?—I think so, and 
also of attention having been called to it publicly at their 
meetings. 


12469. Do you think it would be a good thing if under Proposal to 
statute Boards of Guardians had to make an annual make Boards. 
report ?—I donot know that many people pay very much of Guardians 


attention to annual’ statutory reports. publish 
annual re- 


12470. You, on the other hand, have sometimes ports. 
effected the changes that you have to bring about in 
your district largely by the circulation of information ?— 
Yes, I think so. 
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Mr. I. 12471. It was with that idea that I thought the local 
Preston- reports might also serve ?—It is possible. I always 
Thomes. send them the statistics of their union once a year, and 
Winavtiwe those are always pretty freely discussed, and I think 
( May ©" they very often lead to some amendment. 
Need for 12472. Do you think it would be of service to have 


consolidation a very simple statement, as far as it could be made simple, 

of Poor Law of the statutes and orders, for circulation to new members 

Statutes and cf the Boards ?—I think something of that sort is very 

Orders. much wanted, when you consider the extraordinary 
complexity, and the thousands of pages of statutes and 
of orders that the Poor Law and the regulations under it 
are now comprised in. If they could possibly be boiled 
down, it would be a great advantage. 


12473. Then you would be in favour of consolidation, 
if possible ?—Yes, if possible. 


@peration of 12474. Now I want to ask youabout the Distress Com- 
Unemployed mittees and the policy of the Unemployed Workmen’s 
Aermety 8 Act. Do you think it is a good or a bad policy to start 
oe x © a concurrent committee on statutory lines with that of 
‘ the Poor Law guardians for the relief of distress in a 
district ?—I can only answer that in this way: I 
have only one such committee in my district, and my 
experience therefore is very limited indeed. That one 
committee I do not think would have been constituted 
but for the fact that being a borough council it had to be 
constituted. I do not think it would have been neces- 
sary. As a matter of fact, that particuler council had 
off their own bat some six or eight years ago created 
something of the same sort of department for dealing 
with distress, and they had £300 or £400 remaining as a 
balance which they had not expended. When this 
new plan came in, they did not think there was very 
serious distress, and they did not make any effort to 
raise subscriptions, but they applied their £300 and 
they gave some work. The whole thing was not on 
a big scale, and I do not think it enables me to speak 
as to that point. 


Operation of 12475. With regard to another point of relief on new 

Relief to lines, namely, the order respecting underfed children, 

School Chil- are you in favour of development on the lines laid down 

dren Order in jn that order by which the child becomes in a manner 

the district. the claimant to relief and the father has to pay or may 
be prosecuted ?7—The Under-fed Children Order has 
scarcely been utilised at all in my district, and I have not 
had occasion therefore to express any opinion or to try 
and influence the guardians on the subject. Speaking 
generally, I believe no representations have come from 
the school authorities, and therefore that Order has not 
been particularly operative in my district. As a matter 
of fact, the people who do not feed their children in the 
country are generally d-unken people, and yeople of such 
habits that any chance of getting any recovery of the 
cost from them seems to me to be almost out of the ques- 
tion. 


12476. The Order therefore has not been turned to 
account in places like Devonport, Plymouth and so on ? 
—No. 

12477. Practically it is a dead letter ?—I have not 
heard of any representations being made under it. 


Phe ethics of _ 12478. In regard to old people, do you think that they 


old age should have any kind of statutory right to old age relief, 

pensions as On the lines adopted in Denmark and elsewhere ?—It 

compared has always seemed to me that old age pensions are out- 

with «+ door relief without its restrictions, and I have never under- 

out-relief. stood myself why it is supposed to be a disgrace to have 
an allowance fom the rates and not a disgrace to have 
an allowance from the taxes. 

Beet for 12479. With regard to another difficult point, the 


hardes work ins-and-outs, would you be prepared to alter the law 

for “ins-and- 28 it now stands in regard to their continued detention 

outs” in the inthe house, or their punishment for continual recurrence 

workhouse. to the house, or in any other way ?—I have found very 
considerable use in the last modification of the Order, 
under which they may practically be detained for a 
week. That I think in most of the cases has dealt with 
the matter satisfactorily. The way to deal with people 
who might support themselves, but who go to the work- 
house and worry everybody, is to make them work un- 
commonly hard in the workhouse, so that they shall 
not want to go there again. That is what [ always tell 
the masters. by ty ees 
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12480. Then practically the cure would lie in strict 
workhouse administration ?—I think so. 


12481. And not merely by prosecution, for instance, 
under the Vagrancy Act ?—Yes. I think the work in the 
workhouses is made far too easy. The work in the 
Swiss workhouses and in their forced labour institu- 
tions is an entirely different thing from the labour, in 
the first place in workhouses, and in the second place in 
prisons, in England. 


12482. Of course you know that the difficulty is in 
providing suitable work in town workhouses, at any rate : 
as they are managed now ?—Yes; but in the Swiss 
institutions they devise lots of industries in which the 
people are made to work hard all day. If there was more ‘ 
hard work in workhouses, I sometimes think that we should 
not have any loafers there. We have not very many of the 
able-bodied !oafers now, but still there is a e rtain number 
of these men, who go to the workhouses because they can 
get enough to eat and they can get properly lodged, and 
yet have to do very little work for it. 


12483. Then you would be inclined to reorganise 
the workhouses, even in the towns, so as to meet this need ? 
—I think something might be done by taking example 
from abroad in that way, though I must say I have 
very few workhouses where we have able-bodied loafers. 


12484. To turn to another point, the financial side, Evil of oth 
do you think that it would be a good change if the poor than Poor 
law authority collected the poor rate only, and that the Law expen: 
poor rate should not include the police and other items ? diture bein 
—I think that would be very useful indeed. People are defrayed o1 
always complaining of the increase in the poor rate just iaPtae pom 
at the time the relief of the poor, indoor and out, is going nue 
down. The decrease of the cost of poor relief, indoor 
and out, in the last seven or eight years in my district 
has been very great. The out-door relief has gone down 
£29,000 a year, but balancing the increase on the indoor 
relief and so on, there is a saving of, I think, speaking 
broadly, about £10,000 a year ; and yet I constantly hear 
people say on my boards of guardians, “ There is always 
an increase!” ‘‘ Another increase of the poor rate |” — 
and so it is an increase of what is called the poor rate, but 
it is not in the least an increase in pauperism or in the 
cost of the relief of the poor. 


12485. To take the point of the grants from the Ex- Effect of 
chequer, are you in favour of the 4s. grant for lunatics ? lunatic gra 
—No: I think it is most wasteful. I believe it creates 
lunatics. 


12486. Would you be in favour of continued Exe 
chequer help in some form towards poor relief ?—Yes, 
but I do not like that form of it at all. 


12487. Would you be prepared rather to make a grant Proposal t 

for general purposes to some authority, like a county transfer all 
authority, to distribute subject to good report : or would imbeciles, 
you have any other suggestion for dealing with this 4s. etc., to ju 
grant, and also with the other statutory payments that diction of 
are made to the Poor Law authorities ?—I should like je 
to turn all the imbeciles over to the county to deal with. . ; 
We have tried over and over again to discriminate between 
imbeciles who are mischievous and a nuisance inside work- 
houses, and imbeciles who are not mischievous and are l 
not a nuisance ; and the statute has tried to discriminate 
between them. The magistrates and boards of guardians 
disregard the statute. It provides expressly that no 
imbecile shall be in a workhouse if he cannot be kept 
separate from the sane inmates, unless it is unnecessary 
for his convenience or for their convenience that he 
should be so kept. That is generally disregarded, and 
very offensive and mischievous imbeciles are not kept ; 
apart. I do not care so much for the imbeciles them- 
selves; I am thinking of the other people in the work- 
houses. We always hear about the interests of the 
imbeciles and whether they will or will not be improved 
in the workhouses. I am sorry for the sane inmates. 
It is very hard if I have to go to a workhouse in my old 
age that I should have to associate with idiots offensive 
in body and mischievous in mind and playing all sorts of 
tricks. They make the lives of some of the people 
miserable. 


12488. Would you propose to entirely separate lunatics, 
imbeciles, and idiots from poor relief ?—Yes; I would 
give them over to the county council entirely. 
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juestion of 12489. With regard to the other statutory grants 
rants from that are now made for officers, would you be prepared 
ounty — to give those up, or would you make the grants in some 
ouncil In general form with a view to improvement in adminis- 
id of Poor tration ?—I should like them to go from the county council. 
td dit It is rather a question as to whether you should put on 
ere. thit particular pressure of a money fine, if people do not 
roposed. do what you like. I do not quite approve of that. The 
atervention money fine that I mean consists in not allowing a grant 
f Loca! when a particular officer is not paid what you want to 
jovernment have him paid. My remedy would be for the Local Govern- 
joard *8 ment Board to decide, with rather more authority than 
eis ee they have hitherto exercised, as to that one thing. It 
oor Law _—«*has always been thought that the amount of payment 
ficers are is almost entirely a matter for the guardians, but I should 
adequate. prefer that, in a great many cases where it is plainly 
‘insufficient, the Local Government Board should say, 
“We refuse to sanction because the salary is too small.” 
12490. Would you be in favour, in the case of the 
medical men, of something like a tariff based on the 
number of beds in an infirmary, so as to get a basis that 
) might seem fair to them ?—Yes, if any fair basis could 
be got which the Local Government Board might adopt 
broadly in considering whether they should approve or 

| refuse. 
mall 12491. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) I see that you 


ercentage of instance the case of Penzance as being a union where the 
aupérism  yatio of pauperism is comparatively small; and I rather 
t Penzance gather that you attribute that, at any rate to some extent, 
nd its cause. t5 the fact that there the population is a fishing popula- 
tion. Is one correct in deducing from that that there 
is more of a spirit of independence and more of a sense of 
duty still remaining there as between parents and children, 
and children and parents than in other parts of your 
district 7?—It is very difficult to give a reason for it; 
Penzance is exceedingly puzzling in that respect. It is 
the westernmost union, and it is dependent on two 
things mainly, on fishing and on flower and vegetable 
growing. In one parish that I know, Sennen, they have 
not had a pauper on the rolls for many years, simply 
because there the widow has shares in a boat, and 
the sons have shares in a boat, and they have certain 
arrangements as to the catch. It is the one place where 
the gray mullet habitually come, and where they can get 
a haul that may even be worth some hundreds of pounds. 
There are certain arrangements which prevent the creation 
of paupers, and then also the people are very keen on 
supporting their relations. There is more dislike to 
poor law relief there than elsewhere. Besides, in the 
union generally there is a large amount of work for very 
old people in the gardens, and also on the strawberry 
beds at one time of the year. They fix the school holidays 
there with reference to the strawberry picking time, and 
so on. There are various things which largely influence 
the pauperism there; but it is a very curious case, and 
I do not feel able to explain it entirely. 
12492. Is the dislike for, and aversion to, pauperism 
a decreasing and diminishing factor? I gather that it 
may be from what you tell us of the laxity of the ad- 
ministration ?—I would not say that it is a diminishing 
| factor. They keep very much to themselves and they 
2 keep to the traditions of years. They have a notion 
y there, more than in most other places, that they ought not 
f to be paupers. I am afraid I cannot explain why it is, 
; but there it is. 
omparative 12493. As regards the boards of guardians, I do not 
erits of = think from what you tell us that you approve of the 
dministering 4 qministration generally ; can you tell us whether, as a 


- . rule, the relief is administered by the board sitting to- 
Bi. gether or in committee ?—Partly one and partly the 


t by whole 


other ; generally, I think, in committee. 

12494. Is it your opinion that when they are sitting 
in committee matters are managed more satisfactorily 
than when they are sitting in a body ?—That is difficult 
to say. It is really impossible when there is a large 
number of cases for the full board to deal with all of them. 
As a matter of convenience, having regard to the time 
which the guardians can devote to the work, they must 
t have committees ; and when you get committees you do 
A not quite get equality of administration, because you will 
| get one committee on which the strongest man will be 
for out-relief and you will get another committee on 
which the strongest man will be against it, and in com- 
mittees it is the strongest man that governs the com- 
mittee as a rule. 


; 429. 
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12495. I think you are also of opinion that at present Mr. H. 
they do not pay the attention that they ought to the Nice 
Omas. 


advice of the relieving officers ; but from what you have 
said to Mr. Loch I gather that that probably is a matter 7 May, 1906 
which is being remedied, owing to the fact that the class ay; : 
of relieving officers is now much improved ?—I think it is Disregard by 
improving, certainly. The particular case that I had in oyardians of 
my mind where they are not paying sufficient attention Relieving 

to the relieving officers is Plymouth, which is a case where Officers’ 

the business is not transacted on strict lines at all, and advice at 
where the procedure leaves much to be desired. I would Ply mouth 
not say much against most of the unions in my district. als h 

I think on the whole they have been getting the relief ° tif 
steadily down, and that after their lights they do a great 

deal as a rule. But there are two or three where the 

relief is badly administered, and I should say Plymouth 

is one of them. 





12496. If the relieving officer were a thoroughy efficient 
official, his duty would be to give a full and particular 
account of each individual case when brought up for 
relief, and the guardians I imagine would be inclined to 
follow the suggestion which he made as to the amount 
of relief to be given, would they not; and would that 
not be the best method of administration ?—Yes, and 
that is very largely done. In Plymouth, which I have 
been speaking of, they have not got enough relieving 
officers, and I have been advising them for some time 
to appoint one or two additional men, but they have not 
done so yet. 


12497. As regards the nursing in the workhouses, has proposed 
it ever occurred to you that in order to meet the diffi- register of 
culties of getting nurses and to improve the qualifications workhouse 
of the nurses, it might be a good thing to have a register nurses. 
of nurses for workhouse purposes ?—I have not heard 
it suggested. 


12498. I gather that in England the nursing in work- Comparative 
houses is by no means popular on the part of the nurses, unpopularity 
and that they do not like the workhouse work ?—There of workhouse 
is an enormous demand for nurses in workhouses, in PUursing. 
hospitals, in districts, and for private nursing and Army 
nursing, indeed the demand is greater than the supply, 
so that they naturally do not take to what is the most 
unpleasant sort of nursing—the nursing that has no 
interesting cases in it, which consists mainly in keeping 
old people alive and clean. That is the most unpopular 
of all the different classes of nursing, and I have heard 
it complained of as monotonous. 


12499. You would not, I take it, agree with the view, 
which I think has been stated by some of the super- 
intendents of the Queen’s Jubilee nurses, that training 
in a workhouse or a poorhouse is sometimes the most 
efficient training that can be got, because of the great 
variety of cases and of the numerous chronic cases which 
they have to look after and care for ?—I am speaking 
rather of my small workhouses, and I know little of the 
large infirmaries which have some hundreds of inmates. 
They got lots of chronic cases, and have to deal with bed 
sores, paralysis, and so on; but as to variety, I should say 
that there is very little. 


12500. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Did I understand you to yethod of 
say that you had complaints on behalf of the clerks as to recovery of 
a difficulty in recovering relief from relatives ?—They maintenance 
have said that the proceedings are somewhat cumbrous. ane bee 

relie 

12501. Did they at all explain why ?—I am afraid I can- 


not say. 


12502. You are, of course, aware that the amount is 
recoverable summarily before Justices; and, therefore, 
it ought to be a simple process, ought it not ?—I think 
sometimes they have a difficulty in recovering it in the 
County Court. 


12503. That would be as to the amount of relief given 
on loan and not as to the amount recoverable from relatives, 
would it not? Relief given on loan is recoverable in the 
County Court, but contributions by relatives are recover- 
able summarily ?—Then I am afraid I must have mis- 
understood that. 


12504. On the question of imbeciles, you are aware Renovalee 
perhaps that there is some difference of opinion about jmbeciles 
whether they should be all taken out of the workhouses ? from 
Some of the witnesses who have come before us have said workhouse, 
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that some of them are very useful in the rural workhouses 
for doing certain work, such as cleaning, sweeping, and 
so forth, and that there would be some difficulty in getting 
that work done if the imbeciles were all cleared out; 
would you agree in that view ?—I quite agree that some 
imbeciles do useful work, but I think that that fact is 
not to be held to outweigh the discomfort which the 
general presence of imbeciles in workhouses causes to the 
people who are not imbeciles. 


12505. It might mean, I suppose, more paid officers ? 
—It might. 


12506. To turn to another matter, it has been suggested 
by one of the witnesses that it might be desirable to have 
very much larger areas for the administration of relief ; 
for instance, that the county might be taken as the area 
for the purpose of indoor relief, and that a separate 
authority might be elected for the county to administer 
indoor relief, whereas outdoor relief should be administered 
perhaps by district councils, the charge being borne by the 
smaller area ; would you have any view upon that matter ? 
—I do not know whether it contemplates the suppression 
of some workhouses. 


12507. That scheme contemplates the classification of 
workhouses, so that a particular class could be sent to one 
workhouse and other classes to other workhouses ?— 
That,of course,involves some people being sent a consider- 
able distance from their own homes, and it involves the 
splitting up of families, for one member of the family 
might be sent to one workhouse and another to another. 
Then I suppose in some shape, form, or kind, it would go 
to the county authority. Now, what with all their func- 
tions at present, I believe the country gentlemen are 
complaining that the county councils are beginning to 
have too much to do, and that their back i is not unlimited 
for the burdens to be placed on it. 


12508. It is suggested that that difficulty about distance 
could be got over, because the facilities for locomotion 
are now so great; does that seem to you a sufficient 
way of meeting it ?—I think not; because the people 
who visit are people who cannot pay much for locomotion, 
and the distances in many cases would be very consider- 
able. I have known many cases where a woman’s 
daughter comes to see her in the workhouse, being brought 
in on market day by some kindly farmer, who lives near 
her, in his market cart. I happened to be at Helston 
on their last Flora day. That is a very old institution, 
which has been going on for a century or two. They all 
dance round the streets, andonon. The whole neighbour- 
hood goes to Helston to see this dancing and singing and 
there are cheap excursions of all sorts. That day I was 
at the workhouse, and it was thronged by people who had 
come in from distant parts of the union to see their 
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relations and friends. They told me it was always so, and 
that the people took advantage of such opportunities. 
You would not have them coming like that if the work- 
house was not in their own town, but thirty or forty 
miles away. 


12509. Would you think there would be any difficulty 
in getting a proper visitation of institutions, if it were 
under an authority with an area so large as that, say, of a 
county ?—I think it might be a difficulty. 


12510. (Chairman.) The objection that you urge as 
regards consolidation and convenience would not apply 
with equal force to towns as to rural districts ?—No. 


be hh eer, » Ss 


12511. I assume you see no objection to the boundaries Advieabill 
of municipal boroughs and the boundaries of boards of Of making 


guardians in municipal boroughs being made coterminous, Hard: “7 : 
if possible ?—No. I believe the policy of the Local boundariell ie 


Government Board has been as much as possible to make gotermino “| 
those coterminous. 


12512. And to have, if possible, only one board of 
guardians in an area ?—Yes. : 


12513. Is Stonehouse a separate township, or is it part 
of a municipality ?—It is a separate town. 


SS ee 


12514. Is any part of your district composed of very Effect on 
small farms ?—There are a great many very small farms pauperism 6: 
in Cornwall. system of © 

smal] farms 

12515. Do any of the farmers become paupers ?— in Cornwall 
No, I think not. 


12516. Do you think these small farms have any effect 
in reducing the amount of pauperism ?—Only to a slight 
extent. 


12517. The farmer’s sons and their families would 
take the place rather of the labourer, would they not ?— 
Yes. Sometimes I have heard this of a farmer with a 
very small holding, whose father or mother is in the 
workhouse—that he has made a plea that he really 
cannot afford to pay anything, because, although he is 
a farmer in name, yet his farm is only twenty acres, and 
he can only just manage to squeeze a living for himself 
out of it and no more; and he has been let off. 


12518. But you would not say that the system of 
small farms in Cornwall makes any appreciable difference 
so far as pauperism is concerned as compared with the 
larger farms in other parts of their district ?—I should 
say it may have a tendency that way, because the very 
small farms are generally worked by the man and his 
family, and they will never as a general rule get on the 
poor rate, whereas the big farms are worked by labourers 
who may get on the poor rate. 
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Sir SamveEt B. Provis, K.C.B. 

Mr. F. H. BentHam. 

Dr. A. H. Downezs. 

The Rev. T. GaGE GARDINER. 

Mr. GEorGE LANSBURY. 

Mr. C. 8. Locs. 


Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

The Rev. L. R. PHEtps. 

Professor WILLIAM SMART. 
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Mrs. BERNARD BosANQUET. 

Mrs. SIpney WEBB. 

Miss Octavia Hint. 


Mr. R. H. A. G. Durr (Secretary). 
Mr. J. Jerry (Assistant Secretary). 


Mr. Henry Lockwoon, recalled; and further Examined. 


t of the __ 12519. (Mr. Gardiner.) What has been the effect of the 
tropolitan Metropolitan Common Poor Fund upon guardians of 
poor unions ?—I am not sure that the existence of the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund has any considerable 
mn _ effect on the system of administration of guardians of 
poorer unions, but of course they benefit by the repayment 
of salaries and grants in respect of indoor relief and other 
charges. It is possible that guardians of poorer unions 
have been induced to spend more money both upon 
salaries of officers and upon indoor relief than they would 
have done had it not been for the assistance they received 
from the fund. 


ae 12520. (Mr. Nunn.) Would you favour the inclusion 
phical Of more unions within the area of the Metropolitan Com- 
a, for mon Poor Fund? Might we have your views as to the 
tropolitan difficulties likely to be made from such areas with respect 
mmon to their inclusion for Poor Law and for other than Poor Law 
or Fund. purposes in the county of London or Metropolitan Poor 
Fund area ?—This is a big question and it is difficult to 
say, if one begins to include some outside unions, where 
one could stop. If, for instance, the unions of West 
Ham and Edmonton and the parish of Willesden were in- 
cluded in the Metropolitan area for Metropolitan Com- 
mon Poor Fund purposes, there would be added some- 
_ thing like two millions of additional population, ineluding 
an appreciable proportion of potential pauperism ; and 
without going into the question very much more minutely 
than I have been able to do at present, I should be in- 
clined to say that the contributions to the fund likely 
to be received from these three administrative areas 
would be considerably less than what they would be 
entitled to receive, and consequently the effect upon the 
rates of what are regarded as richer unions and parishes 
already contributing to the fund would be considerable. 
As regards difficulties likely to be met from such areas, I 
have not as yet had time to consult those able to give an 
opinion on the subject, but I hope to do so. 





12521. Would you extend, and if so in what manner, 
the operations of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?— 
As to this I would refer the Commission to a Report of the 
Local Government and Museums Committee of the London 
por County Council on the subject of suggested legislation, for 
mmittee of further equalisation of rates. This report includes, inter 





3 “ti alia, suggestions for increased allowance in respect of 
mex) in-maintenance and of expenditure on building, and I 


should be disposed to agree with those proposals. I gather 
val from the report that the Committee hesitate to suggest 


ernment _ outdoor relief being made a charge upon the fund, and 
mat to with this hesitation I entirely agree. 

ction 12522. (Mr. Lansbury.) With regard to the Metropolitan 
eases Of (Common Poor Fund, as I understand it, this fund is raised 
for the purpose of assisting the poor unions. Does it ever 
EE bolita happen that your board refuses to sanction the increase 
nmon in an officer’s salary to come out of this fund, and then 
rr Fund. 409. 

Z 
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recommends boards of guardians that if they consider Mr. Henry 
an increase is necessary, such increase may be paid out of Lockwood. 
the local rates ?—The history of the establishment of the ae 
fund will be found on page ev. of the Local Government !4 May 1906. 
Board’s Annual Report of 1905. It was originated, un- 
doubtedly, with a view to assisting poorer unions. It does 
sometimes happen that the Local Government Board 
refuses to sanction increase in salaries to be charged to the 
fund, and recommends guardians that if in the case of 
certain ‘‘ assistant officers ’2 they consider an increase is 
necessary, it should be paid out of the local rates. Ithas 
been more than once suggested by myself and my pre- 
decessors that in certain particular cases, an exceptionally 
meritorious officer might be awarded a salary in excess 
of the general scale, and that with a view to avoiding 
difficulties in respect of the fund, the increase might be 
paid out of the local rates. It is held, however, that, for 
other than certain assistant officers, this would not be 
possible without legislation, and a Bill with a view to- 
giving effect to the suggestions aforesaid was prepared 
some four years ago ; but owing to opposition on the part 
of some of the poorer unions and parishes, who were under 
the impression, wrongly, as I conceive, that they would 
be losers by such an arrangement, the Bill was blocked ° 
and it never passed into law. 


12523. Who is the responsible head of the Metropolitan alae 
Common Poor Fund, and what is his salary ?—The salary Recorven 
of the Receiver of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund of Metro- 
is, I believe, £400 per annum. This is expended mainly politan 
on the clerical staff that have to deal with the distribution Common 
of the fund. The total expenditure charged upon the Poor Fund. 
fund for the year ended Lady Day, 1904, was £1,578,000. 


12524. With reference to the Metropolitan Asylums power to 
Board, is it not a fact that the explanatory clause in the combine 
Act of Parliament expressly declares that the President of London 
the Local Government Board has the power to unite Unions for 
boards of guardians for anything which they may in- Special 
dividually have the power to do ?—The Metropolitan PUP0Ses. 
Poor Act of 1867 did empower the Local Government 
Board to unite boards of guardians and form districts for 
practically any purposes connected with Poor Law 
administration. 


12525. (Mr. Loch.) Will you explain how the Metro- Receiptd- tan 
politan Common Poor Fund is levied and distributed ?—I epee tite 
would venture to suggest that particulars as to the levying of the Matra: 
and distribution of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund politan 
should be obtained from some other source better ac- Common 
quainted with details than Lam. For figures of levying Poor Fund. 
and distribution, in the Board’s Annual Report for 1904— 

5 at page 502, Appendix (h) will be found a table setting 
out the various items of cost incurred by guardians and 
chargeable to the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, and 
on page 508, Appendix (h), Table No. 113 shows the nett 
amount received from the fund by each union and parish 
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Mr. Henry for each year ended Lady Day, from 1835 to 1904, and on 
Lockwood. page 510, Table 114, is set out the nett amount contributed 
to the fund by the several unions and parishes for the same 
period. The rateable value of each union is given at page 
504, Table 110. 


12526. Can you show the items on which the fund is 
expended, and the amounts distributed on each item to 
the several unions in that period, during twenty or thirty 
years, showing also the increase per cent.: and can you 
also show the increase per cent. of population, or decrease, 
in the union areas ?—I regret that I have been unable to 
get material to answer your question, though I can supply 
a card giving the population increase or decrease for each 
union area since 1881. 


12527. Will you explain whether the board exercise any 
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Pay check on the growth of expenditure under the heads of 
expenditure medicine and medical and surgical apparatus, salaries of 


chargeable to Officers, rations of officers, maintenance of pauper children, 

Metropolitan and maintenance of indoor paupers; or whether. the 

Common expenditure on these heads as returned by the unions is 

Poor Fund. accepted without special scrutiny ?—As to checking of 
growth of expenditure under the head medicine and 
medical and surgical apparatus, the Receiver of the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, I believe, queries any 
unusual expenditure on particular items observable in the 
half-yearly claim, including, no doubt, any such under the 
head of medicine, etc. The same applies also to claims for 
maintenance of pauper children or indoor adult paupers 
which are controlled to a large extent by the certificates of 
accommodation for each institution, whether workhouse, 
infirmary, or school. With regard to salaries of officers 
so far from expenditure on these heads being accepted 
without special scrutiny, I think I may say the scrutiny is 
minute, exhaustive, and, I might even add, vexatious on 
occasion. Many examples illustrating the careful and 
minute scrutiny could be given if desired. 


12528. Will you explain whether there is any limitation 
vf salaries for the several classes of officials employed in 
‘he unions, in the service of the Poor Law, and, if so, what 
are the limits : whether additions or gratuities are made by 
the guardians in addition to such grants from the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund: whether such additions or 
gratuities are reported to and approved by the Local 
Government Board and what system is adopted by the 
Local Government Board in approving of salaries paid out 
of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?—The limitation 
of salaries is confined to clerks, assistant-clerks, relieving- 
officers and superintendent relieving officers. I hand ina 
table giving particulars as to this (See Appendix Vol. I. 
(A), No. VII. (B)). 


Returnofcost 12529. Can you furnish the Commission with a return of 

of salaries, - the salaries, and their increments, showing, (a) payments 

etc., in certain from the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund: (6) payments 

London by the guardians from other sources, either of the London 

unions. unions generaily during the past ten or twenty years, or of 
certain unions; for example, Lambeth, St. Pancras, Poplar, 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, St. Marylebone, St. Olave, 
Woolwich, St. George-in-the-East, City, Battersea, Ken- 
sington, Camberwell ?7—I regret I am not able to supply 
the return asked for, not having the material necessary 
for its preparation. 


12530. In regard to rations of officers, is there any 
necessity for the continuance of this system ?—In each 
institution it seems desirable that the rations of officers 
should be supplied to them by the guardians as the 
most convenient arrangement. 


12531. In regard to “‘ registration fees’? and “‘ vac- 


Scale of 
certain 
officers’ 
salaries 
chargeable 
. upon the 
Metropolitan 
Common 
Poor Fund. 


** Rations,” 
registration 
and vaccina- 
tion fees, and 
vagrants as 
charges upon 


the Metro- . : 
eoutan oy cination fees and expenses,’’ should not these items be 
Common chargeable to some other authority and the work they repre- 
Poor Fung, sent transferred ?—Speaking for myself, I think vac- 


cination fees and vaccination matters generally might 
very well be managed by some other authority than 
the guardians. Vaccination questions very often involve 
acrimonious discussion, and a good deal of zrated oratory 
and waste of time at guardians’ meetings, and it has not 
infrequently been the case that guardians have been 
elected not for any special qualification they might 
possess for Poor Law administration, but rather on 
account of their views for or against vaccination. As 
regards registration fees, for census purposes the borough 
area is taken. Those concerned with population and 
health questions agree, I believe, that the borough might 
well be the authority to undertake registration matters, 


fi 


EVIDENCE : 


but it would be necessary, I presume, to compensate for 
loss of office in a good many cases in consequence of the 
transfer. Most clerks to guardians, for instance, are 
superintendent registrars in London, and their position 
would have to be considered. 


12532. In regard to expenses under the ‘‘ Homeless 
Poor Acts,’ might not this item be repealed ?—It seems 
not unreasonable that the expenses should continue to 
be a charge upon London generally. 


12533. (Mr. Gardiner.) In regard to “‘ Maintenance of 
Indoor Paupers,” does the system work satisfactorily ? 
Considered in relation to the population in different 
unions, does it represent a fairly equal administration, 
for example, of the City, Hackney, Poplar, Camberwell, 
Bethnal Green, Whitechapel ?—I am not sure that I 
quite understand this question, though it may be observed 
that Hackney, Poplar, Camberwell and Bethnal Green 
all receive from the fund on balance, whereas the City of 
London on balance contributes very largely to the fund— 
at the rate, in fact, of £160,000 per annum. ‘The other 
receives on balance as follows: Hackney, £21,000, Poplar, 
£44,000, Camberwell, £25,000, Bethnal Green, £400,000. 


12534. What is the office and the staff which now Salary az 
manages the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund? What Staff of 
are the salaries paid for the office ?—The £400 per annum, Receiver 
as already mentioned, is paid to the Receiver of the Metro- Metropoli 
politan Common Poor Fund, but I am not aware how that Poor tial 
sum is distributed. 


12535. (Chairman.) I gather from your evidence with Report of 
reference to the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund that Committe 
you are disposed to concur with certain recommendations London 
that were made by a Committee of the London County pee P 
Council to the effect that it might be possible to extend Metropoli 
the operation of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund Common 
further as regards indoor relief, but not as regards out- Poor Fun 
door relief ?—That is so. 


12536. Was any action taken on that report ?—As a 
matter of fact, I believe it has been referred back to the 
Committee, 


12537. Do you think it would be possible to keep the Question 
West Ham and Edmonton areas outside ?—I can only inclusion: 
say this: that I have consulted Dr. Hilleary, who is West Han 
the Town Clerk and clerk to the guardians of West Han, ond 
and also the clerk to the guardians of Croydon, and I of Meteou 
have seen one or two representative persons of Rich- ..); 
mond, and, as might be expected, they say that before Common 
being prepared to give an opinion one way or the other, Poor Fun 
they would like to know a great deal more of what the 
results of their inclusion might possibly be. As a matter 
of fact, I think the disposition of those who are 
likely to be affected by it is to remain where 
they are; but they naturally gave no opinion until they 
had information, which I was not able to give them, of 
what was intended. When you speak of West Ham, I 
do not know whether it would be intended to include only 
the borough of West Ham, or the union of West Ham. 

That is a question which would have to be considered, 
ard would have a very considerable effect on results. 


12538. You think those districts will be able, without 
very serious detriment, to bear the burden of their own 
rates ?—I should hope so. I may say Edmonton is } 
not in my district. I have just remembered that an 
acquaintance of mine, who happens to live in the Edmon- 
ton union, in the Hornsey borough, was quite certain 
that it would be financially to the disadvantage of his 
part of Edmonton if it came into London. 


12539. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to the Metropolitan pect on 
Common Poor Fund, would you tell us whether you think policy of 
that the principle of putting out-relief on the local rates Guardians 
administered by the guardians, and the indoor relief of exclusio 
on the Common Fund, really has operated to produce of out-relie 
economy in outdoor relief ?—I think it has. I am inclined from Metr 


to think that in fact one might say it was in the nature F? a 
of a bribe. 


Poor Fund 

12540. We were told by those inspectors who had to 
do with outdoor unions, which are on the same principle. 
that it had not actually changed the administration 
much, and the instance of Poplar within the Metropolitan 
area would rather go to that conclusion ?—I think in 
the case of Poplar the outdoor relief, which has risen by 
leaps and bounds in the last few years, has been more or 
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less exceptional. I understood your question to refer 
to the principle generally. 


12541. I was wondering whether that principle was 
sufficiently strong to counteract a growing policy in favour 
of outdoor relief ?—I do not know about counteract, but 
I certainly think it would tend to, I should say, reduce 
the amount which they would be prepared to expend upon 
it. 

12542. You think it has actually done so ?—I think so. 
Taking London generally, I put it in this way: that I 
think there are certain localities where there would pos- 
silbly have been more outdoor relief if it had been a charge 
upon the whole of London. 


12543. Do you think that throwing all sorts of classes 
of people into the workhouses has actually resulted in a 
more extravagant maintenance of workhouses ?—I do 
not know that the actual inclusion of different classes in 
the same workhouse has resulted in extravagance. I 
think, as I have said in previous reports, that where you 
get the various classes mixed together—the aged, infirm, 
and the so-called able-bodied—it is so very difficult to 
draw strict lines between the conditions of the two that 
the able-bodied are more disposed to indoor relief than 
they would otherwise be where they could be separated 
and dealt with under separate conditions. 


12544. What I wanted to arrive at was this: Do you 
think the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, in the 
encouragement that it has given to workhouses, has 
prevented the sort of test workhouse which you had in 
Poplar, at Kensington, and at other places, prior to the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?—Kensington was 
established as a test house, and so was Poplar, in old 
days, after the establishment of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund. 

12545. After the increase of the equalisation ?—The 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund was established in 1867. 


12546. Then there was another considerable increase, 
was there not ?—The equalisation of rates, I think, was 
applied rather to the sanitary authority than to the Poor 
Law authority, though they benefited to some extent, 
of course. 


12547. You do not think it has had any effect in making 
workhouse maintenance more liberal and more luxurious ? 
—I think possibly it has. Unquestionably I think it may 
be accepted as a fact, or something likely to be the result, 
that, as you increase the number of pockets into which 
you can dip for a particular purpose, so there is less 
restraint imposed upon those who have to spend the 
money. 


12548. Considering the effect of this, we have, perhaps 
from the point of view of economy, to balance the decrease 
in out-relief by the increase in the lavishness of workhouse 
maintenance ?—I think that is not an unreasonable 
suggestion. 


12549. Do you think that is borne out by the facts 
at all ?—Yes, I think I may say it is. 


12550. (Mr. Bentham.) In answer to a question put by 
Mr. Nunn you refer to the report of the Museums Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, and in that report 
they make a suggestion for the abolition of the 4d. per 
head payment from the county grant ?— And include 
it in one sum. 


12551. And substitute an additional 5d. per head for 
all inmates from the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ? 
—Yes, I think they did that. I think they proposed 
that. I should not myself have seen any considerable 
objection to increasing the charge in respect of in-main- 
tenance. 


12552. Would it make any difference to the boards of 
guardians, whether it came as a county grant or through 
the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?—I do not suppose 
it would. They. would not care where it came from, 
so long as they got the extra payment. 


12553. (Sir Samuel Provis.) There is this difference, is 
there not, that by the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund 
the payment to the Guardians of 5d. per head per day is 
limited ?—Limited by the certificate of the workhouse 
to ages. 


12554. It does not include the children ?—No. 


_ 12555. Whilst the money that comes from the London 
County Council takes them all, does it not ?—Yes, that 
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would be so. You are speaking, not of the lunacy allow- 
ance, I take it. but the 4d. allowance from the London 
County Council, which was established in 1888, and that 


Mr. Henry 
Lockwood. 





is based upon the average number of inmates for the five 14 May 1906. 


years prior to 1888, so it is an unchangeable sum up to 
the present moment, that is to say, each Union gets the 
same amount each year. 


12556. (Mr. Bentham.) If the 5d. a day was provided 
from the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund instead of the 
County Fund, what effect would it have on the administra- 
tion of the Union ?—I do not know that it would have 
any. 


12557. It would be different, they would get it on all 
their inmates for the whole year, 5d. a day per head ?—I 
am assuming in any case, whatever additional allowance 
might be made, there would still be the check of the certifi- 
cate of the workhouse. That was provided in order to 
prevent overcrowding. At the present moment, the 5d. 
that they receive from the Metropolitan Comiaon Poor 
Fund is not paid in respect of any inmate over the number 
for which the workhouse is certified. 


12558. And the County Grant is made irrespective of 
that ?—Yes, it is based, as I say, upon the average number 
of the five years prior to 1888, 


12559. Would that mean that the guardians would 
immediately set about increasing their accommodation 
in order to get a large certification ?—No, I do not think 
it would be worth their while to do that. They would 
still have to pay for the buildings themselves, and in any 
case they would have to get the assent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board before they could do it. 


12560. When the number is in excess of the number 
for which the place is certified, they would get no payment, 
would they 7?—No. 


12561. Then it would clearly pay the guardians, would 
it not, to increase the accommodation for that number ; 
or would it not ?—It would depend a good deal upon what 
the accommodation was going to cost. Iam sorry to say 
it has become exceedingly costly in London and the 
neighbourhood, 


12562. You do not think the effect of the change on the 
Board would be very great ?—No, I do not think it would. 





12563. You have referred to the limitation of salaries to Checks on 


the various officers. 


Is there any limitation to the num- amount of 


ber of officials in any particular department ?—No fixed $#aries 


limit. 


chargeable to 
Metropolitan 


12564. A board may have as many officials as it thinks Common 
proper, with no limitation as to amount paid, except Poor Fund. 


those that are mentioned in the scale of salaries handed 


in by you ? —The limitation there was intended to apply - 


to salaries, not to officers. 


12565. With no limitation with regard to salary, 
except as applying to those officers mentioned in your 
scale of salaries ?—There is this limitation, as I explain ; 
that every increase of salary however infinitesimal, has 
to be scrutinised by the Local Government Board in 
connection with its possible effect upon the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund. 


12566. Do the board often refuse to sanction the salary 
of officers that is proposed by boards of guardians ?— 
Very often. 


12567. You think the check is quite sufficient in that 
respect to prevent any extravagant payment of the 
officers that are not mentioned in the Schedule ?—I 
think there is no doubt about that. 


12568. Do the Local Government Board often refuse 
to sanction the appointment of an officer that is applied 
for ?—You mean the creation of a fresh appointment ? 


12569. Yes ?—They always ask for full particulars 
before they assent to it. 


12570. In your answer to a question put by Mr. Loch Clerks to 


you say: “Most clerks to guardians, for instance, 


are Guardians 


superintendent Registrars in London, and their position giving whole 


would have to be considered.”’ 


Are they allowed to take time to 


positions for which they are paid by the guardians, other duties, e¢ per 
than registrarships, in addition to the salary that is “0”47¢- 


already mentioned in the scale of salaries handed in by 
you ?—I do not recollect a case in London in which a clerk 
to guardians holds any other office. 


12571. (Mr. Lansbury.) They used to be assessment 
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Mr. Henry clerks ?—Yes, but not now; there are only three left, I 
Lockwood. think, in London. 
14 May 1906 12572. (Mr. Bentham.) A clerk is not permitted to take 
_-_____ the position of clerk to the Assessment Committee, is he ?— 
Yes, but it happens now that the Assessment Authorities 
in London are the boroughs, except under certain circum- 
stances, I think, where the borough is not wholly co- 
terminous with one or more unions. 

12573. (Str Samuel Provis.) There is the case of the 
City of London too ?—Yes. 

12574. (Mr. Bentham.) Any clerk may hold the position 
of superintendent registrar ?—Yes. 

12575. Or even the registrarship of births, deaths and 
marriages ?—I do not know whether I have mentioned it, 
but, as a matter of fact, registrarships of births and deaths 
are, to a large extent, held by officers in the clerk’s office 
of the guardians ; so that there again there will be another 
group of persons who would be dissatisfied with the 
transfer of these appointments. 

12576. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to the clerk, may I 
ask whether it is at all common for him to be a practising 
solicitor doing other work ?—I do not think it is common. 
I do not say that he never does. 

12577. Are there many who do not give their whole 
time ?—They give their whole time, properly speaking : 
but where a clerk is a solicitor it is always expected that 
he will conduct all the legal business of the guardians. 

12578. I understand that Mr. Cutter of Woolwich is 
not pledged to give his whole time ?—That is possible, 
but I really could not say. 

12579. (Mr. Bentham.) Would he be allowed to prac- 
tise privately ?—No, I should say not. 

12580. (Mr. Gardiner.) Could we not have exact in- 
formation on this point ?—I can only say that I think 
not. I take it that if the Board became aware of it they 
would question the propriety. 

12581. (Mr. Lansbury.) Gratuities are not paid, are 
they, out of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?— 


Qvestion of 
making 
special extra 
remuneration ~ 

to officers a 12582. But the board very often tells the local board 


charge upon that they may give a gratuity if they think an officer 
the ; deserves it ?—Yes, it is in the interests of the Metro- 
age politan Common Poor Fund to save that. 
ommon ki : ‘ , 
Poor Fund. 12583. If the officer is really entitled to it, do not you 
think the better policy would be to put it on the Common 
Poor Fund. If the man deserves the extra money, it 
seems rather hard on the poor unions that they should 
pay it ?—Yes, but I have already referred to that point. 
I have said: “It has been more than once suggested 
by myself and my predecessors that in certain particular 
cases, exceptionally meritorious officers might be awarded 
a salary in excess of the general scale.’ One not un- 
frequently hears that a workhouse master has been very 
efficient and done this, that and the other, which has 
saved the local rates very considerably. In a case of 
that sort it has always seemed to me that the local rates 
might fairly be burdened with the smaller additions to 
the salary. 

12584. You do not think they ought to go on the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?—No, I think that 
there are certain instances in which it might reasonably 
be expected that an addition to the salary for special 
services might be a charge on the local rates. However, 
you will no doubt remember that the Bill for that pur- 
pose was blocked, I think it was in 1901. 

12585. I think I understood you to say to Mrs. Webb 
Cc that you thought in all probability to some extent some 
Poor Fun yea boards of guardians went in for the in-relief policy, be- 
indoor relief, C#USe of the Common Poor Fund. Do you think that 
that holds very much in the metropolis ?—I think this: 
that inasmuch as the cost of in-maintenance is, for the 
greater part, repaid from the larger fund, there would be a 
disposition to give in-door relief: where the local purse 
had to bear the whole cost perhaps the same inducement 
would not exist. 

12585 (a). (Jir. Loch.) As regards the administration of 


Effect of 
Metropolitan 


Statistics as 


to relief in Poor Law relief in St.Olaves, Hackney, Camberwell, Poplar 
certain . 
etn and West Ham during the last ten years, can you state : 
Risorc: (a) the numbers in and out, (6) the out-relief arrangements, 


(c) the cost of in and out-relief year by year ?—I hand in 

a statement (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VIT. (C)) giving 

the numbersin and out, the out-relief arrangements, the cost 

of in-and out-relief year by year, from 1896 to 1905, in 
/ 


EVIDENCE : 


Bermondsey, Hackney, Camberwell, Poplar and West 
Ham. 

12586. (Mr. Lansbury.) The increase of in-mainten- 
ance is rather striking right through the table that 
you give us: Bermondsey, Camberwell, Hackney, Poplar 
and West Ham. There is a tremendous increase all 
the way through there. Even in Bermondsey, where 
the numbers are not very high, in-maintenance has gone 
up very considerably ?—Yes, that is the fact, that for the 
last twelve years—I think there is some slight differ- 
ence now—but certainly between, we will say, 1894 and 
1901 or 1902, the ratio of increase was greater in indoor 
than in outdoor. 

12587. Do you think that that has anything to do 
with the Common Poor Fund ?—In that way I think, 
that it is paid for by a large purse. The guardians get 
repayment in respect of it. 

12588. The point I want to get at is: a board is not 
necessarily more economical because it spends its money 
on in-door relief ?—Economical ?—to that extent, no. 

12589. Would it be possible, without very much 
trouble, to do all the unions in London in the manner 
that Mr. Loch has asked you to do these five unions— 
because that paper is rather instructive ?—It could be 
done, but I assure you it required a very considerable 
amount of work to get out the return I have handed in. 
To supplement the information would, I fear, involve 
more time and work than I should be able to apply. 


12590. There is one other matter, namely, extending 
the metropolitan area, that I wish to ask you about. 
I notice you point out that if Willesden, West Ham and 
Edmonton were to come in, they would probably only 


Question | 
extending 
area for 
Metropoti 
Common 


bring in poverty, as it were: is there any objection to poor Fun 


bringing in Wimbledon and Croydon, and other well-to 
do districts, to balance these others 7—No. As I think 
I said, it is a very important question. When one be- 
gins extending, one has to decide where one is going to 
end. I have already answered one member of the Com- 
mission that the representatives of two or three of the 
adjoining unions of London, before giving anything 
approaching an opinion on the subject, have asked to 
get full particulars of what would be involved, probably, 
financially by their inclusion. 

12591. Your objection would be metif you brought in 
richer areas balancing the poorer ones ?—That would be so. 

12592. It is true, is it not, that the Local Government 
Board occasionally object to the appointment of new 
officers ?—You mean the individuals ? 

12593. Yes ?—They have sometimes. 

12594. And also to the creation of the offices ?—Yes. 

12595. That is to say, if a board of guardians were 
wanting to employ a large number say, two or more 
relieving officers, the board has, at times, objected to 
that ?—Yes, they certainly would want all particulars in 
support of the proposal. 

12596. Is not there on record any occasion where they 
have definitely stopped the appointment of officers as 
being, in their judgment, unnecessary officers ?—I have 
no doubt there have been cases of that sort. Ido not call 
a particular one to mind at the moment. 

12597. But there are many cases, are there not ?— 
Yes. I have just been reminded that in the case of the 
City of London they were proposing to increase the 
clerical staff there, and the Board objected. 

12598. I think there was another union too, but that 
does not matter. There is not any possibility in London 
of the appointment of too many officers ?—That is so. 


12599. The whole thing is safeguarded very jealously, 
first by your own Department, and then by the people who 
control the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, so that it is 
really a very difficult thing to get officers appointed at all, 
other than quite the ordinary ones ?—That is true. 

12600. I notice you are not in favour of abolishing 
rations ?—-No, it seems to me that, for administrative 
purposes, it would be difficult. I am talking of officers 
all residing in a large workhouse. 


Check of 
Loca] — 
Governme: 
Board on 
appointme 
of additior 
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12601. (Mr. Phelps.) First of all, what is the Metro- Definition c 


polis ?—The Metropolis is the area included in the 
polis Local Management Act of 1867. 
12602. Itis the creation of an Act of Parliament ?—Yes. 
12603. There is no reason why it is stopped at one point 
for one thing and at another for another ?—No, 


Metro- 


“ the Metro 
polis,” and 
possibility « 
its extensio. 
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yjects ofthe 12604. There is no reason for not extending its area ?— 


etropolitan No, except possibly the difficulty in administering so large 
ommon an area. 


pe Hund. * “12605. Administrative difficulties ?._Yes, 








12606. With regard to the principle of contribution, it is 
mainly confined to contribution for cases of indoor 
relief ?—Yes, and salaries. 

12607. What principle is involved in that. I see the 
policy of it, but what principle is involved in it ?—I do not 
quite understand. The object, of course, was to relieve 
the poorer unions. 

12608. Why should it be confined to cases of in-door 
relief ?—I think the reason of that was, in the first incep- 
tion, it was felt that it was better to so confine it, as it 
might otherwise tend to an undesirable increase in out- 
door relief. 

12609. That is what I call the policy of it. There is no 
other reason for it ?—Not that I am aware of. 


estion of 12610. Do you think it would be possible to make the 
akin g grant administration of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund 
m a test of good administration ?—In what way do you 
stropolitan suggest. 

— 12611. A contribution should be refused where the cubic 
; Space was not up to a certain standard, or to workhouses 
‘efficient that were overcrowded ; that the distribution of it should 
ministra- be made a method of testing administration ?—There is a 
n provision now for that, but the process of applying it is so 
cumbersome and roundabout that I think it has never 
practically been applied. In terms of 33 and 34 Vict. 
Cap. 18 Sec..1 (4) the Board are entitled, under certain 
circumstances, to withhold the grant for a certain period. 
The difficulty of applying the provision in the Act has 
arisen through the several preliminaries and conditions 
held to be necessary for the preparation and enforcement 
of an Order. 5 be 

: 12612. That has not been acted on ?—No. 

estion Of 12613. Is there a great lack of uniformity, should you 
ag say, in in-door administration in London ?—I do not 
tropolitan know that there is. 

12614. Itis not a crying difficulty that meets you as an 
Beans of inspector ?—No. 

or Law 12615. A great deal has been said about the law of 
trol by a settlement ; you do not think there is any difficulty in 
tral that way 7—No. 

ey *or = 19616. It would not be worth while to try and use this 
. fund as a means of insisting on uniformity ?—I think the 
fund might very possibly be used in that direction, only 
means would have to be provided for simplifying the 
methods. 

12617. It has been suggested to us from many quarters 
that something in the way of a central authority for 
London Poor Law might be established. It seems to 
me that this fund might possibly be the nucleus of it ?— 
Yes. 

12618. Do you see, on the surface, any great objection 
to that ?—To one central authority ? I think there are a 
good many. 

12619. That this fund should be administered by a body 
which had a certain amount of control over the administra- 
tion of London ?—That would be a body which would 
have control over so much of the relief as is included in the 
repayment from the common poor fund; that is to say, 
indoor relief. 

12620. Yes ?—I think that is possible; in fact; it is a 

point that my colleague and I have considered more 
than once; but there bave been difficulties in finding an 
existing authority who could carry it out. 
12621. (Dr. Downes.) I do not know whether you 
Wed on have referred to the amount of work that the Metro- 
Local politan Common Poor Fund entails at the Local Govern- 
ernment ment Board ?—No, Ihave not. One could spend an hour 
rd ee in describing it, I think ; there is an enormous amount of 
5 ay it. 





12622. Sometimes on very small items in themselves ? 
—Very much so. I had in fact written outa description 
‘of what had to be done where it was a question of the 
increase of the salary of an assistant engineer of 2s. a 
week, but I thought it would weary the Commissioners 
to hear it. It is common knowledge that an enormous 

amount of work is involved in checking salaries in con- 
nection with the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund 
specially. 
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12623. Are you aware whether the number of paupers Mr.’ Henry 
in a union has been at any time taken as the basis of regu- Lockwood. 
lating the salaries of clerks ?—Yes, there is a system under ——— 
which it is endeavoured to somehow assimilate the saiary to 14 May 1906. 
the amount of work probably involved by the figures 
showing the population and pauperism and so on. System of 


12624. So assuming a very large increase in the number sing clerk's 
; ae ‘ -, Salary on 
of paupers, possibly as the result of lax administration, if ott buen 
that basis were taken the clerk would have a greater claim paupers in the 
on the fund ?—Thatis so. — Union. 
12625. I think some time back you held an inquiry as Proposal to 
to the increase ot the borrowing powers of the Metro- increase BGEe 
politan Asylums Board ?—Yes, in 1902, I think. rowing 


12626. It was on the 11th March, 1902, as a matter of ieieae 4 ca 
fact. The object of the inquiry, I believe, was with a view re take a 
: : : ylums 
to doubling the borrowing power of the Metropolitan Board and 
Asylums Board ?—That is so, it was a very large amount ; apathy of 


I forget what the borrowing powers were. ratepayers. 


12627. At that time it was one-tenth of the rateable 
value of the district ; the rateable value of the district 
at that time was just short of £40,000,000 ?—Yes, it is 
£41,000,000 now. I remember that very well. I remember 
also in connection with that inquiry a question arose as 
to how the usual practice in an inquiry of that sort should 
be carried out of posting notices of the approaching in- 
quiry on every church and chapel door in the district, that 
would mean the whole of London ; and we came to the 
conclusion that we ought to be able to manage without 
that, and it was ultimately arranged that each board of 
guardians and each Borough Council should have a 
certain number of notices of the inquiry sent to them 
with a request to post them outside their own public 
institutions, their own offices, and so on, so that there 
can be no question at all that full information of the 
approaching inquiry was available. I certainly anti- 
cipated from what I had read and what I had heard at 
meetings of boards of guardians, that there would be 
very considerable opposition, so I had taken perhaps 
more than usual care in getting up the case. On the 
day of the inquiry there were present the clerk, two 
of his assistants. I think two or three representatives 
of local papers, and one gentleman from Fulham, and 
the reason of his appearing to object was that he was 
under the impression that the main object of the increase 
of borrowing powers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
was to establish opposite a factory on the Thames at 
Fulham a small-pox ambulance station. He was’ the 
only person who appeared to oppose. 


12628. So that, although a question of borrowing 
£4,000,000 or thereabouts was concerned, that was the 
whole of the public interest that was shown ?—Yes, and 
as I have already said, notwithstanding there was a full 
opportunity of knowing what was going to happen. 
There is,no doubt it was fully advertised. 


12629. (Mr. Lansbury.) Is it not true that a Local Apathy of | 
Government Board inquiry was held in Poplar with regard ™tepayers in 
to the Shenfield Schools which are so much discussed te ews 
now ?—It was in connection with the Shenfield Schools, 2 ress? pre 
but the inquiry was similar to that just mentioned to Poplar. 
enable the guardians to increase their borrowing powers. 


12630. Was that advertised well ?—Fully. 


12631. What amount of interest did the local ratepayers 
take ?—I remember there were half-a-dozen or so rate- 
papers present as objectors. 

12632. There was no real interest taken ?—Apparently 
not. 

12633. (Mr. Gardiner.) As regards the Metropolitan Question of 
Common Poor Fund have you ever thought it desirable altering 
that one authority to assess the whole of London, including method of 
the City of London, should be established ; one authority assessment 
to do the whole of the assessment work in London ?— 12 London. 
I cannot say I have ever thought that. It is a subject 
to which I have not up to the present applied my mind. 


12634. The poorer unions of London have thought the 
City of London does not pay its full share because of the 
basis of the assessment ?—Yes, occasionally, but I fancy 
one would hear something to the contrary on the part of 
the City of London itself, which contributes £160,000 
a year to the fund. 

12635. (Mr. Loch). With regard to salaries chargeable 
to the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund have you thought 
whether, instead of the present system, a system might be 
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Mr. Henry adopted by which on the local rates paying so much the 
Lockwood. Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, or some other fund, 
heed should pay a proportionate amount thus throwing salaries 

ay ‘ back in this way on to the rates to a certain extent ?—I 
have already in part replied to that question in reply to 





Question of 


dividing Mr. Lansbury. I have more than once suggested that 
cost of something of that sort might be done. 

mee ae 12636. Your phrase is: “ An exceptionally meritorious 
rates and officer might be awarded.a salary in excess of the general 
Metropolitan scale.”” My suggestion is different; I ask whether, as a 
Darecion rule, as a matter of habit, a system can be adopted by 
Poor Fund, Which local rates should pay a certain amount and the 


central fund a certain amount ?—I think if that system 
had been adopted when the Metropolitan Common Poor 
Fund was first instituted, probably a good deal less 
might be expended at this present day than is expended. 
I am hardly prepared to say we could go back on that 
now. 
Question of 12637. Mr. Phelps suggested that the Metropclitan 
making grant Common Poor Fund might be used as a fund more or less 
from Metro- guiding and controlling expenditure and management, and 
politan you refer, I think, to the Metropolis Poor Law Amendment 


nee Act of 1870. The conditions under which the Local 
conditional Government Board can interfere are very precise; for 
on general instance, the maximum number of paupers to be main- 


efficiency ut 
administra- 
tion. 


tained in their workhouses is one point, and there are 
others as to the proper work being done with regard to 
drainage, sewers, ventilation, etc.; those are all specific 
points, but would it be possible to adopt a line on a 
more general line, saying that only upon a satisfactory 
report, in regard not only to the fulfilment of those points, 
but the general administration of the union, the grant 
should be made ?—I do not know whether that is 
provided for in the Act; I think there must be certain 
specific things in default, must there not ? 


12638. Yes, it is quite specific here: “ The provision of 
proper drainage, sewers, ventilation, fixtures, furniture, 
surgical or medical appliances, or directing the appoint- 
ment of any officer, or prescribing the maximum number 
of paupers to be maintained in any workhouse or asylum,” 
and so on; particular points like that which may or 
may not be called into question at all ?—True. 


12639. Do you think a report on what one may call 
the administration on these points, and on others generally, 
might take the place of this detailed statement ?—I 
take it that would require legislation, and I should imagine 
that it would not be easy to get an Act passed to give 
the Board power of that sort. 


12640. Granted the legislation, taking the question 
on its merits purely, you would be inclined to say that 
would be a good line to take ?—On a report ? 


12641. On a report in regard to the union and its 
administration including the matters laid down here, 
do you think the question of granting or not granting 
out of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund in that 
manner would raise the administration ?—Of a workhouse 
or a school ? 

12642. Yes, or out-relief or any other matter that 
comes under the guardians ?—The Common Poor Fund 
only comes in in-relief. I can imagine cases in which 
the knowledge that the grant might easily be withdrawn 
would have a good effect on the administration of a par- 
ticular union ; beyond that I do not know that I can go. 


12643. That is what I am referring to; but supposing 
the question were, taking the broadest sense, the system 
of control, and the question of out-relief was included, 
would you still hold to the opinion that that might be one 
thing upon which a report would be required ?—I 
think outdoor relief must in any case be left, to a con- 
siderable extent, to the discretion of the local authorities, 
so long as they continue to exist. 


Effect of 12644. With regard to the indoor relief, is it not true 
Metropolitan that though the action of the Metropolitan Common 
Common Poor Fund may have tended to increase it, or the ex- 


air adoos penditure upon it; is it not true that in all the large 
Relief, urban centres there is now a continuous increase of in- 


door relief, and a larger expenditure upon it ?—I think 
that is so; I think you will find that in all populous 
places. 

12645. (Sir Samuel Provis.) As to the power of the 
Local Government Board to combine unions under the 
Metropolitan Poor Act, I think your answer to Mr. Lans- 
bury’s question goes a little furtheyythan you intend, does 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


it not. That would lead to the inference that unions Power to 
might be combined under the Metropolitan Poor Act combine 
for the purpose of outdoor relief. That is not so, is it ?— London 
I did not mean that. Unions fo: 


12646. It is only for the purpose of indoor relief, because ie Lf 
the Act requires as a condition that there shall be an 
asylum ?—Yes; I did not intend it to have the meaning 
you suggest. 


12647. I wanted to make that quite clear, because I 
thought that was your intention. With regard to indoor 
expenditure and the effect upon it of the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund, it is this, is it not, that putting it 
generally the guardians get a daily allowance from the Fixed am 
fund, for each inmate, namely 5d. a day ?—Yes. of contrib 


12648. So that supposing they increased the expenditure Metopall 


by making the living in the workhouse more luxurious, Comma 
the cost would not fall on the Common Poor Fund, but poor Fun 
on the guardians themselves ?—The excess over that towards 

would not fall on the Common Poor Fund. maintena: 


12649. It would make no difference in the amount a Piss 
they get from the Common Poor Fund ?—No. pauper al 


12650. Because the amount from the Common Poor its effect. 
Fund is fixed, a certain amount in respect of each inmate ? 
—Yes. 


12651. Therefore the fund itself would not have any 
influence in determining whether the life in the work- 
house should be more comfortable or not?—To this 
extent, that supposing the cost of an inmate is, we will 
say 10d. a day, they get half of it back at all events. 


12652. It does not depend on what they spend, the 
amount they get from the fund is fixed ?—It is. 


12653. Consequently anything additional they spend 
on making things more comfortable falls on them, and 
not on the Fund ?—That is true. 


12654. (Mrs. Webb.) IL quite understand Sir Samuel pffect o 
Provis’ point, that you do not encourage luxurious Metropol 
living per se, but might not you, by including certain Common 
classes within the workhouses who had formerly been Poor Fur 
outside, indirectly alter the character of the workhouse indoor re 
and make it into an asylum, rather than a test for able- 
bodied ?—My point would be, although the sum is fixed.. 
still in as much as the guardians get that amount they are 
helped to that extent, and it would have possibly that 
effect, I think. 


12655. (Sir Samuel Provis.) If you increased the class 
that comes into the workhouse you would want more 
accommodation, would you not—if you created a wider 
class ?—That is so. You would require more accommo- 
dation per head for certain classes, than for others. 


12656. And the provision of accommodation falls on 
the locality and not on the Fund ?—That is true. 


12657. Gratuities are given for special services, are 
they not ?—Yes. 


12658. 'The special service therefore is rendered to the 
particular union, is it not ?—That is so. 


12659. Would it be right to bring that as a charge 
entirely on the Metropolis ?—I am not sure that it would. 


12660. With regard to the area, at present the unions } 
are the unions which are wholly included in the Adminis- 
trative County of London, are they not ?—Yes. 


12661. There is no overlapping now, since the London Difficult 
Government Act of 1899 ?—No. as to ex 
ing area 


12662. So that you have got, for all purposes of local )fetropo 
government, one area. Would it be open to some objec- Common 
tion to extend the area of London for Poor Law purposes, Poor Fu 
if it were not extended for other purposes as well ?—I ' 
think there would be great difficulty attending that, 
certainly. ~~ 


12663. Therefore if any action were taken with a view 
of extending London for Poor Law purposes, the exten- | 
sion should be for all Local Government purposes gener- 
ally ?—I think it would be most difficult to bring them 
in piecemeal for one purpose and not another. 

12664. (Mr. Phelps.) The area was originally chosen 
for the purpose of the Fund long before the administra- 
tive county was formed, was it not ?—It was the area 
under the Metropolis Management Act. 

12665. (Mr. Gardiner.) As regards the method of 
administering out-relief, do committees rotate? Are 
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there any out-relief rules? What is the number of re- 
lieving officers ?—There is no rotation of committees 
as a rule. The majority of guardians in London ad- 


. minister relief by committees. The number of relieving 


officers, of course, varies considerably, as do the out- 
relief rules. 


12666. (Mr. Nunn.) What are your views as to the 
(1) training, and (2) best form of supervision for relieving 
officers ? In regard to (2) would you prefer (a) cross- 
visitor; (b) superintendent of relieving officers, both 
union officers; (c) inspector or inspectors of out-relief ; 
(d) any other method ?—The present system of ap- 
pointing assistant relieving officers, though it has its draw- 
backs, affords fairly good opportunities for training for 
the office of relieving officer. It would be, no doubt, 
advantageous to the officers and to administration gen- 
erally, if both relieving officers and their assistants took 
note of the methods adopted by the Charity Organisation 
Society. I have often wondered that no enterprising 
firm of publishers have re-issued separately so much of 
the Consolidated Order, Article 215, etc., and other 
Orders of the Board, setting out the duties and respon- 
sibilities of relieving officers ; and evidence of acquaint- 
ance with these might well be made one of the conditions 
of appointment. With regard to supervision, the ap- 
pointment of superintendent relieving officers is decidedly 
useful in my opinion, The usefulness necessarily depends 
a good deal upon the qualifications of the particular officer. 
With regard to cross-visiting, it may have its advan- 
tages. On the other hand, it may tend to some extent 
to lessen the authority of and occasion difficulties for 
the relieving officer. I cannot resist this opportunity of 
stating my opinion that a good relieving officer is worth 
more than the maximum salary to which he is now en- 
titled. There is, in my opinion, no comparison whatever 
between the responsibilities and difficulties of a relieving 
officer and those of a master of a workhouse. There are 
many excellent masters of workhouses, no doubt, but in 
view of the duties appertaining to either office it has 
always seemed to me that, in salary and emoluments, a 
workhouse master has very much the best of it. A 
relieving officer is practically on duty the whole twenty- 
four hours through. He has frequently to act in difficult 
cases on his own responsibility ; his duties take him into 
uncleanly houses and rough localities, he is on duty 
always and liable to be called up at any hour of the day 
or the night, and I venture to suggest that even if the 
maximum salary is not increased, the periodical incre- 
ments might be higher, so. that the maximum might be 
reached earlier than under the present system. 

12667. In view of the disregard of their own rules for 
the administration of outdoor relief by many boards, 
do you think it would be desirable for the Local Govern- 
ment Board to frame rules which, being orders of the 
Local Government Board, woud be binding upon re- 
lieving officers and be accepted as law by boards ?—I 
doubt if it would be possible to frame rules having the 
effect of orders of the Local Government Board to be 
binding upon relieving officers as it must so frequently 
happen that the latter must act on their own respon- 
sibility, and in circumstances which no general rule 
could be made to satisfactorily provide for. 

12668. Can you group the London boards according 
to their outdoor relief policy ?—As to grouping the boards 
according to out-relief policy, I have taken the figures 
attached to Mr. Booth’s map, and grouped the boards 
as follows ; percentage of out-relief to total relief under 
20 per cent., Bethnal Green, Kensington, Marylebone, 
St. George’s-in-the-East, St. Giles, Strand, Westminster 
Whitechapel ; between 40 and 50 per cent., Greenwich, 
Hammersmith, Lambeth, Mile End; over 50 per cent., 
Camberwell, Hackney, Islington, Lewisham, Poplar and 
Wandsworth. 

12669. Do you suggest any means, including more 
time or smaller number of cases for relieving officers, in 
order to produce more efficiency in the administration 
of relief 7?—As to efficiency, one finds, of course, that 


one man can deal with a higher number of cases than 
another who may be slow and not specially efficient, and 


it is consequently not easy to state an exact rule as to 
the number of cases, but Mr. Fothergill, a very well- 
known relieving officer of Birmingham, who was a witness 
before the Aged Poor Commission of 1895 recommended, I 
think, that the proportion to a relieving oficer should not 
exceed, 150. 
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12670. Can you describe the methods in use amongst Mr. Henry 
relieving officers in London, for (a) extra union, and Lockwood. 
(b) extra metropolitan, enquiries, into their cases ?— : 
It is generally considered undesirable that relieving 14 May 1906. 
officers should leave their district, and extra union and Method of 
extra metropolitan enquiries are usually made by the inquiry into 
relieving officer of the particular outside district or by the non-resident 
general relieving officer appointed for the purpose. cases. 

12671. Will you give us an analysis of the average 
amount and description of the relieving officers’ daily 
work in London ?—It is not easy to prescribe definite 
rules which would meet every case but there should 
be an arrangement under which a relieving officer is 
bound to be at a certain place, wrether his Lome or 
the relief office, at certain times in every day, say 
one hour in the morning, and one hour in the afternoon, 
so that applicants may know where to find him; though 
of course a relieving officer can never be truly said to 
be off duty. The rest of the day must be apportioned 
by the officer in the best way ke can between his 
clerical work and his visiting the persons on his books, 
which is the most important of a relieving officers’ 
duty, and if properly done must necessarily take up a 
good deal of time. The time expended over different 
cases depends a good deal upon the idiosyncrasies of 
the case. In going the rounds with relieving officers 
I have in some instances been able to get all the infor- 
mation I wanted in less than 10 minutes. In other 
instances dealing with a prevaricator or economiser of 
truth a full half hour has sometimes been occupied, 
not to say wasted, in the endeavour to get at an 
essential fact. 

12672. (Mr. Lansbury.) With regard to widows with Relief to 
families applying for relief, is it the rule in the Metropolis widows with 
to give out-relief where there are no children—or, to put children. 
it in another way, is it the rule to give relief to able-bodied 
single women and widows without children ?—It is not 
the rule, I should say, in the Metropolis to give out-relief 
to widows (able-bodied) where there are no children, and 
still less so to able-bodied sirigle women with or without 
children. 

12673. In the case of widows with children, what is- 

the policy you would recommend, or which you think 
would be most successful in dealing with these ? Would 
you take the children from them, or give them sufficient 
outdoor relief to maintain their children at home ?— 
My views concur with those of the House of Lords Com- 
mittee of 1888, who say: “ We are of opinion that in 
those cases where the home and other circumstances of 
the widow are such that her family cannot properly be 
eared for, the latter system (that is, taking the children 
into the guardians’ schools) is best, but we recommend that 
careful discrimination be exercised, and that the children 
should be left with their mother where she is a good charac- 
ter and able, with an outdoor allowance for such children 
as she cannot support from her earnings, to bring her 
family up respectably.” 

12674. (Mrs. Webb.) It has been suggested that a strict Effect of 
administration of medical relief (outdoor), and its adjunct Strict medical 
in food, etc.—so far as women are concerned— has the out-relief on 
effect of raising the infantile death-rate in this class. infant death- 
Can S t to the Commission any evidence for or ie 

you suggest to the Commiss y 

against this hypothesis: and any indication of the 
manner in which the question would be investigated ?— 
I believe that Sir John Gorst, Mr. Theodore Dodd, and 
others have stated their impression that a strict administra- 
tion of medical relief has had the effect of raising the 
infantile death-rate, but I am not in a position to suggest 
evidence on the subject. 

12675. It has been suggested that the long and irregular 
hours, low earnings, and insanitary conditions characteris- 
tic of the “sweated industries,” especially increase the 
destitution, and thus the pauperism, of certain London 
unions. Oan you supply any evidence for or against this 
hypothesis ?—I should like to show the Commission a 
box of exhibits of work and to hand in a list of articles 
(See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (D.)) produced by 
persons of various ages in receipt of relief which show 
that relief is given to persons employed in what are called 
‘“ sweated industries,’ but beyond this, I can. offer 
no direct evidence on the subject. 

12676. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the adequate Relief Effect of Mr. 
Order of the Local Government Board, should it be ecn- Chaplain’s 
sidered a temporary Order, that after the advice contained circular as to 


in it has been given, might be withdrawn as covered by ee 
elief. 
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the existing Laws and General Orders ? What has been 
the effect of the Order in London or the administration of 
the present system ?—The Local Government Board in 
1900 issued, not an Order with regard to adequate relief, 
but a Circular, and so far as adequate relief was concerned, 
there was nothing in it that has not appeared from time 
to time in previous instructional! and official circulars. 
The effect of the circular in London has been to occasion 
the belief in certain quarters, that it was intended to en- 
courage the giving of outdoor relief. 

12677. To what extent is the Order of February 14th 
1878, for the circulation of lists of pauperism, carried 
out in London, and with what success ?—The Order of 
February 14th, 1878, regarding lists of paupers, was op- 
tional, and, speaking generally, the circulation is in any 
case, L think, confined to members of the Board. In 
most cases the lists of applications are printed or type- 
written for the use of the relief committee, and in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and one or two other places, 
quarterly lists are printed and circulated among the 
guardians. 

12678. (Chairman.) The classification of outdoor relief, 
according to the percentages which you have given us is 
not a geographical classification. You have put the 
amount of relief given, but the result is not geographical ? 
—I must point out, that unfortunately in my answer to Mr. 
Nunn’s question, I have left out some percentages. It 
should be under 20 per cent. :—Bethnal Green, Kensing- 
ton, Marylebone, St. George’s-in-the-East, St. Giles, 
Strand, Westminster, and Whitechapel: from 20 per 
cent. to 30 per cent., Chelsea, City of London, Hampstead, 
Paddington, St. Georges, St. Pancras, Southwark, Stepney 
and Woolwich : from 30 per cent. to 40 per cent., Fulham, 
Holborn, Shoreditch : and between 40 per cent. and 50 
per cent., Greenwich, Hammersmith, Lambeth, Mile 
End: and over 50 per cent., Camberwell, Hackney, 
Islington, Lewisham, Poplar and Wandsworth. 

12679. The peculiarity of London pauperism compared 

with the rest of the country.is that the indoor relief is so 
much greater in proportion to the outdoor relief ?—Yes. 
_ 12680. You have been a good many years in the Metro- 
polis: how do you account for this? Is it due to the 
pressure of public opinion upon the guardians or do you 
think it is at all attributable to the question we have iust 
left, of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?—I think 
that the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund certainly 
does operate in that direction. 

12681. It has tended in that direction ?—I cannot help 
thinking it must have. 

12682. If you look at it from aratepayer’s point of view, 
a reduction of outdoor relief may be satisfactory, but if 
it is accompanied by a more than corresponding amount 
of indoor relief, although the number of paupers may be 
less, the expenditure is greater ?—True. 

12683. Is it in consequence of the agitation against 
outdoor relief that there has been this steady diminution 
or reduction in London until recently ?—I do not mean to 
say there has been an agitation, but the general view is 
that outdoor relief should be kept within, we will say, 
reasonable limits. : 

12684. And the theory which is advanced, and I think 
is supported in many cases by facts, is, that an increace of 
outdoor relief is generally accompanied by an increase 
of indoor relief ?—Yes, very frequently it is. 

12685. In the returns of outdoor relief, are those who 
are in receipt of medical relief always distinguished ? It 
is the practice to lump them together, is it not ?—Yes. 

12625a. (Mr. Lansbury.) In Whitechapel is it a fact 
that the foreign Jews apply to and are assisted by the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, and that this fact, to a large 
extent, relieves the Whitechapel board of a considerable 
amount of pauperism which they would otherwise be 
obliged to face ?—The Jewish Board of Guardians re- 
lieve those of their own faith, but the Whitechapel 
guardians give a certain amount of out-door medical 
relief. They work in co-operation with the Charity 
Organisation Society. In 1904, 120 cases were assisted by 
the latter body. In this connection, I hand in (1) a re- 
turn being an extract from Appendix, Vol. III., Royal 
Commission on Aliens, Tables 31 and 32,* and also (2) 

* The returns as to poor relief granted to aliens in the 
virious unions of the Metropolis during the year 190], have 
not been printed in the Appendix. For returns see Vol. III. 


of report of Royal Commission on Alien Immigration. [Cd. 
1741-1-1902. ] 7 
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census of foreigners, 1871. 
dix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (E)). 
12686. (Chairman.) If you look down the medical Jews 
column of the return which you have just handed in you receivin; 
will see how very large a proportion of those aliens got *°°F ly 
medical relief. Is not the practice that when they have eet 
got the certificate or order for medical relief, they go ie ott 
and get substantial relief from the Jewish Board Of yolieg fr 
Guardians ?—That is done to a certain extent I believe. Jewish 

12687. That would account perhaps for the large number Board o 
of persons asking for medical relief ?—Of aliens, yes: in Guardia 
the three East End unions, Stepney, St. George’s and 
Whitechapel. 

12688. Does that practice prevail with many people 
who are not aliens ?—No, I think not. 

12689. Not to anything like the same extent ?—No, I 
do not know that it does. 


12690. The cost of indoor relief has gone up enor- Increase 


(For census table see Appen- 


mously in London ?—Yes. cost of 
12691. The i d cost i h greater than the i-relief 
e increased cost is much greate an London 


increased number of persons relieved ?—Yes, I think that 
will be found to be so. 


12692. Do you think that the attempts to reduce out- Relation 
door relief have increased the amount of indoor relief ?— between 
I do not know that one can be sure of cause and effect, dynamic 
but in the case of Bermondsey you will see that the out- 0ut-relie 
door relief has appreciably diminished in numbers within Tellef. 
the last three or four years, but the number of indoor 
has appreciably increased, but with regard to that increase 
in indoor, there is this to be considered: that there was 
a new workhouse which the guardians built under mild 
pressure from the Board, and they have also provided no 
less than three children’s receiving homes, with a total 
capacity for 250 or so, I think ; so that in that particular 
case the rising of the indoor relief concurrently with the 
reduction of outdoor relief was brought about by ex- 
ceptional circumstances. They had a very crowded 
workhouse and so on, and they consequently were giving 
much more outdoor relief than they would have done had 
the indoor accommodation at the time been adequate. 

12693. That is an exceptional case ?—Yes. 

12694. I want to put the other theory before you, that 
the reduction of outdoor relief may have tended to an 
increase of the indoor relief ?—As a general rule, I think 
that is not found to be the case. 

12695. This great increase in expenditure, I assume, is Reasons 
due to a more kindly and humane feeling dominating the increase 
Poor Law policy and the actions of the guardians ?—I of relief. 
think so. There is a point I do not think I have mentioned 
before, that in indoor relief is of course included infirmary 
relief, and of recent years opinion as to what should be 
the proper proportion of nurses, for instance, has changed, 
and an increase of that sort in the staff means a very 
considerable increase in the cost of administrative buildings 
and administration. 

12696. I want so far as I can to keep to outdoor relief. 

Do you think as regards outdoor relief there is a different 
or higher class applying for medical relief, than used to 
apply ?—I do not know that there is. 

12697. (Mr. Loch.) Could you give the figures, in regard Decrease 
to Bermondsey, as to the amount of increase of indoor outdoor 
and outdoor relief ?—You will find that in the table I have Telief im 


handed in. (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (C)). ee 
They about balance one another in ten years. pesca 


12698. The 2,264, in the course of the period from 1896 ““"" 


to 1905, becomes 3,251, and the 3.486 in receipt of outdoor 
relief was reduced to 2,756 ?—They about balance one 
another. 

12699. That decrease in Bermondsey in the outdoor 
relief is due to the cross-visitor, is it not ?—Not so much | 
to the cross visitor. It was due to the appointment of a 
superintendent relieving officer, who does act as cross 
visitor, and the establishment of the Case Paper system 
there. 

12700. That was the influence, really, of the change of . 
feeling on the part of the board ?—I think the change of 
feeling on the part of the board resulted in the appointment 
of the superintendent relieving officer and the otber 
matter also. K 

12701. Would you say there was an exaggerated out- 
door relief before that date, and that this action of the 
board and of the visitor points that out ?—I think there 
Ne Le unnecessary amount of out-relief given previously 
to that. 


Bac, 


gu and considered the inauiry on the cases generally is sufficient 
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12702. Lid the Local Government Board at all give 
any advice about the question ?—I do not think the 
board did. I personally occasionally did. 

12703. Was it due to your intervention at all that the 
change was made ?—To some extent, but I do not wish 
to take too much credit for it. 

12704. Was it due to the fact at all that the rates were 
rising ?—Yes, certainly, partly to that. 

12705. You could not say what the rates were and how 
far the rates had risen in that time ?—I am afraid I could 
not. 

12706. With regard to your answer to a question 
by Mrs. Webb, as to the relation between outdoor relief 
and a possible effect on the infantile death rate, did you 
read Dr. Milsom Rhodes’ Refort on that question ?—No, 
I did not. 

12707. You have possibly examined the figures yourself? 
—I cannot say I have. To tell you the truth, I rather 
hoped I might escape having to answer that question, as it 
is a medical one. 

12708. You know the allegation was based on out- 
relief pure and simple, and not on medical data. ‘ne 
amount of outdoor relief was supposed to be a sign of the 
degree of infantile mortality, so that it really was based 
on the amount of normal outdoor relief, and not medica! 
relief entirely. You have not examined the figures 
yourself ?—-No, I confess I have not. 

12709. With regard to your answer to a question put 
by Mr. Nunn, would you say that these groupings of 
outdoor relief to total relief are in the main, a question of 
administraticn ?—I do not know that one could say in 
the main. I think undoubtedly administration has a 
great deal to do with it, particularly in untons having 
a much larger percentage of poor people than others. 

12710. Would you say it was due to administration in 
Bethnal Green ?—I should say it was. 

12711. Would you say in Marylebone it was due to 
administration ?—Marylebone is a fairly well-to-do parish. 

12712. Would it be due mainly to administration ?— 
Possibly, yes. 

12713. Would you say the same of Westminster ?— 
Yes. 

12714. Then practically this system of a restricted 
outdoor relief may be adopted in either rich or poor 
districts ?—Restricted ? 

12715. That is to say, under 20 per cent. ?—Bethnal 
Green, Kensington, Marylebone, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
St. Giles’, Strand, Whitechapel, are under 20 per cent.— 
- it is possible but difficult. 

12716. (Mrs. Webb.) Would not the foreigners come in 
in Bethnal Green ?—To a certain extent; they are only 
beginning to arrive there. 

12717. (Mr. Lansbury.) There are 4,000 on the list ?—I 
did not know that. 

12718. (Mr. Loch.) Would the number of 4,000 in Beth- 
nal Green have an effect on the result 7?—I think some 
effect. 

12719. How much ?—I could not say how much. 

12720. Would it be infinitesimal ?—It would not be 
considerable, certainly. 

12721. Would it not show that these unions in different 
parts of London, some rich, some poor, adopting a policy 
of restricted outdoor relief have been able to do so without 
any evil results, to your knowledge ?—To my knowledge, 
certainly, without. 

12722. Would you imply by that that there were 
evil results from this policy which are unknown to you ?— 
No, I do not want to imply that. 

12723. Therefore, practically this policy of restricted 
outdoor relief may apply to any of these districts without 
harm to the people ?—I think it might. 

12724. It does ?—It does in these four parishes you 
have mentioned. 

12725. Does it not in other unions ?—I do not know 
that it does not; I do not know why it should. 

) 12726. Th2 policy, as it stands, is sat‘sfactory from 
your point of view?—I think so. I think, as I said 
before, it is desirable to keep outdoor relief down as 
low as possible. 

12727. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I think you have said that you 
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—I think 1 would in general. Tiere may be exceptions, 
but I think as a rule there is plenty of information 
supplied. 

12728, So that the guardians really have adequate 
information to go upon ?—I think, speaking generally, 
yes. 

12729. The reason I ask you is this: I have here a list 
of fourteen cases in which the total income after the 
relief was counted and after the rent is paid, varies 
from ls. 3d. to 3s. 6d. a week. That is to say, that is on 
the relieving officer’s statement that is given to the 
guardians. Do you consider that the guardians gave 
that knowing the full circumstances of the case and 
considering it adequate to the needs ?—No, I am afraid 
they leave a good deal to the imagination in cases of 
that sort, 

12730. They assume that they have not got full in- 
formation ?—Yes, in many cases of that sort, | think so. 

12731. Two shillings a week to live upon, even after 
rent is paid, is cruelly inadequate ?—That is an observa- 
tion one has made oneself often. One feels there is some- 
thing behind it which they cannot get at. 

12732. You think in all those cases there is some income 
coming in, or do you think that these people are really 
suffering 7—The income is possibly supplemented to a 
certain extent. * do 

12733. In the cases I have mentioned, I have gone 
through what the relieving officer says very carefully. As 
in many of them there are no children, it is impossible 
to see where the resources could come from. I think 
these are only specimens of a very much larger number ? 
—That may be so. 

12734. Really the guardians are acting in these cases 
on the assumpticn that they have not information on 
the cases ?—I suppose it is difficult to combat the 
suggestion, it is 80. 

12735. Do you know whether the relieving officers 
enquiring into these cases ever verify the statements 
of the applicants ?—Yes, I believe they do. 

12736. I have looked through about 200, and I think 
that in not more than a few of those is there any verifi- 
cation ?—That is not in Bermondsey. 

12737. I do not think it is fair to mention the name of Adequacy 
the union. 
supposed to make where the relations 
maintenance, they are supposed to inquire into the 
circumstances, but my experience shows that that return 
is always filled up by information from the applicants, the 
old father and mother themselves, and that reference is 
hardly ever made to the relations ?—I do not think that is 
satisfactory. 

12738. Do you think that is general in London ?— 
No, I should think it is not. 

12739. You think that would be exceptional to the 
particular union ?—I should hope so. 

12740. Is there any means of compelling adequacy 
of out-relief, or is it left entirely to the discretion of the 
guardians ?-—I think it is left entirely to the discretion 
of the guardians. 

12741. It would be the case, would it not, that these Inadequati 
old women, receiving from ls. 3d. to 2s. a week to live out-relief. 
upon, would be far better off in the workhouse ?—One 
does not know, possibly in some cases they would. 


12742. Supposing that that is their real income, 
assuming that a person has only ls. 3d. to live upon ?— 
Their material circumstances would be better in a work- 
house than outside. 


12743. In three at least of the cases, the condition of 
the home is described by the relieving officer as being in 
a filthy state, and one as having no furniture at all. 
The guardians sometimes take no notice of the recom- 
mendation of the relieving officer I find ; is that so, do you 
think ?—I hope not. 


12744. Referring again to the question of the increase Bffect of 
of indoor relief in Bermondsey, the connection that is decreasirg 
generally asserted is that it is the policy of outdoor relief out-relief. 
which gradually teaches a lesson of unthrift, and it takes 
some little time for that to act upon the number who 
go into the workhouse ?—Yes, I think you may say that, 
outdoor relief being easier to get, naturally. persons are 
more disposed to take that form of relief and become 
dependent upon others than if they had to go through 
the difficult process of going into the workhouse. 
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ae be to fill the workhouse ?—Yes. relief is low. On the other hand, proportionately the 
12°47. It would take some time for it.to become  ©@tdoor relief amssta Georzen; Hanover Square, is high, 
effective ?—Yes. there they have spots of poverty within the union, 
connection 148, (Dr- Downes) On the question of medial ret PU Skin the, union as a whos. the zataabe salu 
between and aliens, I do not know whether you are aware that ad Pie i Y SRRROR 
increase in _ there has been a rise in the number of medical Orders 9 *“"~ P ; . F 
medical out- for outdoor relief of late years in some of the unions of 12765. When you say in your return that the proportion Proper 
relief and London. Do you know if there is any connection between of paupers to relieving officers is 316, does that mean es : 
ancrenie x that and the relief of aliens ?—I am not sure, but I may individuals or cases ?—That means individuals. You reliey al 
cian : say that in St. George’s-in-the-East it was noticed that would have to divide that by about four to get the actual offical 
; the numbers of Orders had gone up considerably, and it C@S°S: 
was suggested that in that particular case the officer 12766. In that case it would be about 80 ?—Yes, 
concerned was giving undue favour to Jews, and witha something about that. 
change of officer the increase diminished ; but, so far as 12767. Eighty different homes or centres of population ? 
aliens are concerned, up to the present they have been W—Yes. 
confined almost to one comparatively limited part of 12768. Do you think that is a fair number for a man 
London. ‘They are spreading into Bethnal Green and to have to look after ?—As I think I have said, a good 
Mile End now, but, with regard to these particular cases geal depends on the man. It is almost impossible to say 
here, I take it, in every one of those cases, Mile End, St. what is a fitting number for a relieving officer to have 
George’s, Stepney and Whitechapel, there was a good to deal with. A witness before the Aged Poor Com- 
percentage of Jews amongst them. mission of 1895 recommended 150. 
12749. In the last return that I have of the outdoor 12769. That was cases, not individuals 2?—Yes, You 
medical relief for London there are over 17,000 people on may have a case which is a man with a wife and six or 
the yermanent list. I notice at Bethnal Green there seven children. He could deal with that family at one 
are none on the yermanent list, but at Camberwell, visit without very much harm. 
which comes next alphabetically after Bethnal Green 12770. You think that the remuneration of relieving Inadequ 
there are 2,666 ?—That is so. officers, is, as a rule, inadequate ?—Yes, I really do. of relievi 
12750. Is there any reason why Camberwell should 12771. Is that because you would wish to see a different oho 
have such a large number on the permanent list ?— stamp of man filling the office ?—I do not want to go so salaries. 
None whatever. far as that. I think many of our present relieving officers The class 
12751. Do you think it desirable in London to have are very good men indeed, men desi 
large lists of people on permanent relief ?—No, I think 12772. Dismissing the present from one’s thought, 9 relievil 
if I were a guardian myself I should try and persuade youI1q you wish to see a state of things in which a very officers. 
my colleagues to have no permanent list at all. different class of people had the office? For instance, 
Publication 12752. You speak of the desirability of selections would you think it might be a career for University men ? 


of extracts 
from Orders 


pore te think those extracts have been issued. I do not know good thing for a relieving officer to be nearer in class to 
Board. whether they are in the Metropolis ?—That was in 1896, the cases, or removed from them ?—I think it is not 
I think. Those were confined to outside London only, altogether disadvantageous. I mean, I can think of 
why, precisely, I do not know, unless it was conceived  gertain relieving officers who do their work as well as 
that they know enough in London without it. any University man could, both in inquiring and visiting, 
12753. It has been done outside London, but not and keeping their books, and so on; they are sympathetic, 
inside London ?—Yes. but, at the same time, they are careful in their inquiries 
Medic.l 12754. Could you tell me what happens to the alien in and do all their work very well. 
Saaees Poplar who wants medical relief, having regard to the 12774, And you do not think that it would be an 
Poplar. table wnich you have handed in ?—He has to go without, unreasonable objection that the men should be so far 
I suppose. removed from them that he would approach them more 
12755. (Mrs. Webb.) There is no rule that reliefshould in the way that the Charity Organisation Society’s visitors 
not be given to aliens ?—Not that I know of, this is a do ?—No, I think I have said in my report somewhere 
fact reported by Mr. Harper, the statistical officer of that the methods of the Charity Organisation Society 
the London County Council. might be taken note of by relieving officers, whatever 
1256. Ought not that to be “No aliens,” simply ?— class they belonged to originally. 
I copied his return as I got it. 12775. Do you think you might look forward to a 
12757. (Mr. Phelps.) Do you pay much attention time when a salary of £400 a year might not be un- 
to the question of the outdoor relief in a district ?—- common for a relieving officer ?—I do not know what the 
Yes. Receiver of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund might 
12758. Do you follow up the cases?—I cannot say *@y to that. , 
I follow up the cases. 12776. I am only asking the question ?—I have already 
Proposed 12759. Do you think it would be a good thing if, stated my opinion, and it is all summed up in that: I 
assistant for the purpose of London, there was an assistant inspector think a relieving officer, a good man, is worth more than 
inspector of appointed specially for outdoor relief ?—It might be he gets at present. Iam hardly prepared to go so far as to 
out-relief in ful éntal say what he ought to get. 
Toudon' useful, certainly. ‘ , ' 
12760. You would rather welcome such an assistant ?— 12777. Supposing you were creating an ideal system. 
Yes, I think he would be useful. Would you prefer to see a class of relieving officers very — 
" : different from the present class, or would you think the 
220 Dae See ee patton a ny a ea ae 
Out-relief 12762. Taking the City of London, the City of London ey Boon eee ane eee Oe a 
ged in City Board has for ms very he time adopted the outdoor i which would \scem/dispateg ah 
OF Londons ‘odealidl policy, has not it 7—I do not know that one can mene ‘ Consid, 
say that, they have not a very large number; their 12778. I do not want to suggest that either, from my b eae 
percentage is based upon the comparatively small number Wn experience of them. Do you know any board cf ah coud 
of persons sleeping there. ‘The last time { was at their guardians who have strong rules with regard to the o¢ home 
relief meeting was about two months ago, and I should character of the houses to which they send out-relief ?— applicant 
not say from recollection that their method of dealing I cannot say that I do. out-relief. 
Administra. 2S One which could be called a lax one. 12779. Who have a standard with regard to the size 
tion in rich 12763. Some of your unions comprise populations of the rooms or the number of rooms ?—I cannot call to 
and poor which are partly rich and partly poor, and some areinthe mind any set of rules in which that is one of the articles; 
unions, main poor ?—Yes. but I would not say that there are not one or two where 
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12745. When that policy is reversed, the people do 
not at once learn the reverse lesson of maintaining them- 
selves ?—Unfortunaiely not. 


12746. So it is natural that at first the tendency would 


from the orders being issued to relieving officers. In 
the case of relieving officers outside the Metropolis, I 
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12°64. Do you notice any difference of administration 
classifying it in that way 7—No, Bethnal Green may 
certainly be said to be a poor parish, so may Whitechapel, 
so may St. George’s in the East. There the outdoor 


—Yes, it might be, I think. 


12773. What I want to get at is this: Do you think it a 
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it may beso. if it were not the rule, I would make that 
a condition in many instances. 

12780. Is the advice of the relieving officer taken on a 
thing of that sort often ?—I think it is in most cases, 
though in some cases not, but in the majority of cases 
I should think they would not give relief where the house 
was in an insanitary condition. 

12781. They have a fairly high standard of house ?— 
Yes, I think, so as a rule. 

12782. Would they give it to a man in a common 
lodging house ?—Some do, but as a rule I do not think 
it is given. 

12783. Is the opinion of the medical officer generally 
followed in a matter of that sort; take the cases of a 
man with phthisis ?—Yes. 

12784. He would say he ought to be treated in an 
institution, and the man may decline to come in, or be 
unwilling to come in ?—I think it would be followed. 

12785. If he could point out that it would be a danger 
to a family ?—I think so. I do not think there is any 
reluctance on the part of the guardians asarule. I think 
they are only too willing to act on it. 

12786. Would they enforce the suggestion ?—I am not 
sure that they could. They would endeavour to. 

12787. On the whole, you think the opinion of the 
officer has a fair weight with the average board of guar- 
dians ?—I think on the whole it has; there are excep- 
tions, of course. 

12788. (Miss Hill.) You have referred to an order of 
February 14th, 1878, as to the circulation of lists of 
paupers. That, I suppose, was a permissive, and not a 
compulsory order ?—It was permissive. 

12789. There are certain boards of guardians where 
it was done more extensively than it is now. It that 
not so ?—Yes, I think it has dropped out to a considerable 
extent. ; 

12790. It is no longer issued, as it was in some cases, to 
those whom you consider legitimately interested ?—Not 
generally; it is in some cases. In Marylebone, for 
instance, it is. 

12791. It is no longer issued in Marylebone, is it ?— 
I was told it is so issued, by Mr. Dudman, the clerk, only 
a few days ago. I gathered that as a matter of fact it is 
sent to all the clergy. I was given a list of those to 
whom it was sent. 

12792. It continues to be sent to the clergy there, 
does it ?—Yes. 

12793. I donot think it is so much circulated in Maryle- 
bone as it used to be ?—It is sent quite regularly to the 
clergy. 

12794. Did you know Marylebone at the time that 
the out-relief was smaller than it is now ?—I think the 
out-relief began to go up just after 1894. 

12795. That surely was a question of administration 


‘and not of increased poverty ?—I think that is very 


possible. They had a certain section on the new Board 
who were in favour of out-relief rather than of restricting 
it. 

12796. And the indoor relief went up with the out- 
door relief 7?—Yes, I believe it did. 

12797. That would be a case distinctly where the rise 
in pauperism was due to administration and not to 
conditions ?—To a considerable extent, I think. 

12798. With regard to this question of whether the 
strict administration of medical relief has the effect of 
raising the infantile death rate, that is a difficult thing 
to prove one way or the other ?—Very, I should think. 

12799. Does it occur to you that there is a considerable 
danger in increasing either the death rate or illness from 
from the supply of various uncertain sources of relief, 
so that people are depending less on their own resources ? 
—Yes, I think there may be. 

12300. It has often seemed to me that the danger was 
far greater of all those various sources of relief coming 
uncertainly ; I do not know whether your experience 
would point in the same way ?—I think one might 
take that as a reasonable conclusion, in any case, without 
knowing much about the infantile death rate. 

12801. (Mr. Bentham.) Could you tell us in what 
unions in London rules are in operation for the guidance 
of the guardians in distributing out-door relief ?—I 
could not tell you off-hand, but in a great many. 
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12602. You could not give us the names of the unions ? 
—TI had intended getting that, but it is a thing one cannot 
always carry in one’s mind. It does not always follow 
that they are followed. Poplar has some excellent rules 
for outdoor relief, I remember. 

12803. You could not give us the names of the unions: 
it might be useful at this point ?—No, I am sorry I have 
not been able to get them; but in a great number of the 
handbooks that the Guardians issue you find printed 
rules. 

12804. In answer to a question put by Mr. Lansbury you 
say: ‘‘ It is not the rule, I should say, in the metropolis, 
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to give out-relief to widows (able-bodied) where there Out-relief to 
are no children, and still less so to able-bodied single able-bodied 


women with or without children.” 
do so; but it is not often, in practice, done ?—I think 
not, except in this way: you may find an able-bodied single 
woman in a family, who will possibly be fiving with 
her parents, and consequently share in the temporary 
relief. 

12805. But it is quite the exception ?—I think so. 


It is not the rule to Women. 


Relief in 


12806. Do you find it often the case that persons IO acces 
ave living with relatives, where the united income of income of 
the household is sufficient for the support of all its household 
members, whether such relatives are legally liable to adequate. 


support the applicants or not, are given relief ?—It does 
happen, no doubt, but I think as a general rule guar- 
dians recover what they can. 

12307. I do not mean with regard to recovery. Is 
relief given in a case where the united income is sufficient 
for all, because of the destitution of one person in the 
house—that is, destitution in the sense that the person 
has no property in his own rights, as it were, but is depen- 
dent on the other members of the household ?—One could 
not say it is never done, but I should think it was the 
exception. If a case of that sort happened to occur when 
I was present I should suggest it was not a proper case 
for relief. I do not think it is done very generally. 

12808. Have you examined cases with the object of 
ascertaining whether that isso ?—No, I have not. 

12309. Do you often sit with the relief committees when 
they are hearing applications for relief ?—Yes. 

12310. Does this point never arise, that the income of 
the family is given, or the income of the occupants of the 
house is given, and in other cases that the relieving officer 
has no information with regard to the occupants, because 
they are not legally liable ?—I think that may occur. 

12811. The guardians in those cases would give relief 
without insisting upon knowing the incomes of those living 
in the house ?—They would sometimes, but I do not 
think they would as a rule. 

12812. Does that account for your not knowing that it 
is often done ?—Yes, it may be. 

12813. In fact, the information is not there, although the 
guardians have rules to the effect that relief shall not be 
given when the total income is sufficient ?—Yes. 

12814. They do not intend to give it ?—Yes. 

12815. You do not know whether relieving officers have 
instructions not to get such information ?—I do not know 
that. 

12816. Not to ascertain the wages of those not legally 
liable ?—I do not know that they have instructions not to 
inquire. 

12817. Do you think it is the practice not to do so ?—I 
should think not. 

12818. You have said, I think, that you are unable to 
give an analysis of the average amount and descviption 
of the relieving officers’ daily work in London ?—I may tell 
you that I think a good rule is this: that the relieving 
officer of each union, or each of the relieving officers of 
every union, should have certain stated hours at which 
they should be either at the relief station, or at their 
homes, so that people should know, at two periods of 
the day, where they can be found. For the rest of the 
time a relieving officer should be goiag round his district, 
except at such times as he is making up his books. 

12819. You have also said, I think, that “There 
is no comparison whatever between the responsi- 
bilities and difficulties of a relieving officer and those of a 
master of a workhouse.” Of course, you attach far more 
importance to the position of the relieving officer than that 
of a workhouse master ?—Yes. My views are expressed 
in that answer as well as [ can do it. 
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Mr. Henry —_‘ 12820. Are the workhouse masters better paid than the 

Lockwood. relieving officers ?—I think they are, because, you sec, in 

, addition to their salaries, they have comfortable apart- 

14 May 1905. ments, they have their food provided for them, they have 

no rent, rates or taxes to pay, and they have no trouble of 
that sort. 

12821. You think, taking their salaries and emoluments, 
they are much better paid than relieving officers, as a 
body ?—I will not say much better, but they are better, 
because a relieving officer in London only reaches his 
maximum of £200 after twenty years. 

12822. You have not stated. the salaries that are 
given to workhouse masters ?—No, I have not, but I 
could get you certainly some typical cases by to-morrow 
morning, with regard to some of the larger workhouses. 
Be (Table handedin. See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (F)). 
Relieving 12823. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Do you know whether, in 








officers London, the relieving officers hold other offices besides 
holding other | Pak (ies ; F ; 
Alcea that of relieving officer : for instance, are they registrars ? 


—In some instances, not many. I think you will find that 
the registrars, to a great extent, are in the clerk’s office. 

12824. Are they vaccination officers ?—Very rarely, I 
think. Ido not think there is one at the present moment, 
but Iam not quite sure. 


Methods of 12825. (Mrs. Webb.) Supposing you had a certain 

im proving amount of money to spend on relieving officers in each 

out-relief ad- union, would you be inclined to recommend the appoint- 

ministration. ment of a superintendent at a good wage, or to recommend 
the levelling up of the salaries of the relieving officers. 
Which would you regard as move important, the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent or the levelling up of the re- 
heving officers’ salaries ?—I should like to answer that 
by saying I should like both. 


12326. Which do you consider the more important ? 
—I think to have a good superintendent to start with. 


- Superinten- 12827. You would propose that the superintendent 
dent should be of a rather different class of man from the 
relieving relieving officer. What sort of man have you got in 


officers and your mind ?—I do not like to say that, because the 
their proper present superintendent relieving officers are much of 
Supriiens the same stuff, they have been promoted from one to 
, the other. 
12828. Supposing you were to appoint a superintendent 
relieving officer, what type of man would you take ?— 
I could think of two of the present superintendent re- 
lieving officers, who would do as well as anyone I could 
think of. 


12829. They have been relieving officers ?—Yes, both 
of them in point of fact. 


Qualifications 12830. Would you suggest that superintendents should 
and examina- be qualified by some examination as to their knowledge 


tiens for of Poor Law, like a sanitary inspector is for instance ?— 
relieving I think it would be useful. There is an association now 
officers. who are inviting persons who are proposing to become 


relieving officers to acquire useful information about 
what they will have to do before they take it up. But 
the-e is no examination and no regulation of that sort, at 
present. 


12831. Would you suggest there should be an examina- 
‘tion for relieving officers of about the same sort of level 
that there is for sanitary inspectors ?—I think it is very 
desirable that guardians should be assured before 
they appoint a man that he has some knowledge of what 
the duties and responsibilities will be. 


12332. That would prevent jobbery in its grosser forms, 
would it not ?7—Yes. 


12333. There is a handbook for relieving officers by 
Hadley, which was published in 1902 ?—I did not know 
of that. When I made my previous answer I was think- 
ing of one that was published some time ago by one of 
our clerks. No doubt any persons who wish can always 
acquaint themselves generally with the outlines of what 
a relieving officer’s duties are. 


12334. To return to the question of examination, you 
would definitely suggest that it would be desirable that 
there should be some sort of qualification in respect of 
the subjects of the same sort of level that you have in 
the case of a sanitary inspector ?—I will not say I suggest 
it, but I will accept the suggestion. 


Effect of 12335. You are of opinion, I think, that irregular 
industrial hours, low earnings, and insanitary conditions result in 


conditions on destitution ?—Yes, I think they do contribute to it. 
pauperism. i, 


12536. Would you say that also with regard to casual 
labour apart from insufficient wazes—merely irregularity 
of labour ?—Yes, irregularity of labour must, I think, 
tend to predispose a person to fall out of the ranks of 
work, and so possibly require assistance from others. 

12337. In regard to that question, would you necessarily 
say that the extent of relief given in the union is an index 
of the amount of destitution suffered ?—The amount of 
out-relief given ? 

12838. Yes, supposing you were to withdraw the out- Difficulty 
relief, might not you have destitution ?—I think as to restricting 
that I should like to say that my views concur with that °ut-relief 
of the Royal Commission on Aged Poor in 1893, in which *>sence 0 
they say that out-relief is liable to abuse. I should say  haritiess 
that wherever restricted administration of out-relief is 
adopted, it must go hand in hand with charity and assis- 
tance from outside. 

12839. If you had a district in which there was no 
charity or very little charity, you could not apply the 
restricted out-relief ?—I think it vould le risky to Co so. 

12840. (Mr. Lansbury.) Guardians in London: do not Loadon 
rotate, that is they do not go from one district to another Relief Co 
as a rule ?—No, in Croydon they have district relief ™!*tee Ad 
committees, and when they were established it was made a 
a condition that guardians non-resident in the particular ,,.thods. 
district of the committee should take part in the pro- 
ceedings, but as a matter of fact the condition after a 
time came to be disregarded. In London they do not 
rotate. - 

12341. From your experience, sitting at committees or 
boards where they are ;iving relief is it true that as a rule 
the guardians take the advice of the relieving officers ? 

—I think they do as a rule. It would be too much to 
say invariably. 

12842. I mean from your own observation ?7—I should 
say they do. 

12843. Where they have a superintendent relieving 
officer, he, as a rule, takes the committee, and not the 
clerk, does he not ?—At the relief committee either the 
clerk or his assistant sits where there is not any . super 
intendent relieving officer ?—You are thinking perhaps 
of the Relief Order Book ? 

12844. Yes ?—It happens in your case ; your superin- 

tendent relieving officer does so. 

12345. I wondered if he did BR else ?—No, 
in a good many places either the clerk or the assistant 
clerk takes that book. Particularly where the relief 
is done by district committees, it by no means follows that 
the clerk himself is present, but as a rule they have a 
member of the clerks staff there to enter up the book 
as required by the District Relief Committee Order. 

12846. Would not it be better if the superintendent 
relieving officer did attend all the meetings so that he 
would get to know really practically all the cases ?—I 4 
am under the impression, taking the superintendent 
relieving officers as a whole, that they do attend. 

12847. That is all I want to know ?—I misunderstool 
your question, I thought you were referring to the Relief 
Order Book. 

12848. You do not know of any case where the relieving !nformati 
officers do not get full particulars as to the income of pe eee 
friends and relations and all the rest of it ?—I do not, ae ’ eal 
but apparently there are cases in which they do not, j;.)), cont 
but I was surprised to hear it. maintenaz 

12349. You have never dropped across any during the nb 
years you have been inspector ?—Possibly now and 
again I may have. I do not think it is the rule, I can 
honestly say that. 

12350. You have never found a board of giiaindians 
or committee deliberately telling a relieving officer not ~~ 
to get certain information ?—No, I never have. 

12851. Now as to University men for relieving officers. Best typs 
Would you think that men who have had some experience ™2? for 
of ordinary life would be the best kind of men to act as ee 
relieving officers ?—I tried to get out of giving a definite °°" 
answer to that question. I think it really does not 
matter very much what class the man comes from, so 
long as he has intelligence and energy. 

12352. I suppose you know all about the training 
at Oxford ?—Is there anything special about the training 
at Oxford that would adapt a man especially for a relieving 
oficer ?—I do not know that I know very much of the 
training at Oxford- 
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12853. With regard to the general question of out- 
relief, we heard something just now about charities. 
Do you know of your own. knowledge. what charities 
there happen to be in, say, Bethnal Green, Poplar, St. 
_George’s-in-the-East, or Whitechapel ?—No, I donot, but 
I said in answer to somebody else’s question, the Charity 
Organisation Society publish annually a very useful 
book, a digest, in which I think information is given 
regarding pretty well all the charities existing in the 
district, 

12854. In districts where there are no charities. you 
cannot co-operate ?—No, certainly not. 

12855. That brings me to this, on the question of 
conditions in comparing unions; have you studied those 


of aliens figures with regard to population in Whitechapel and 


Poplar, because they are the two unions that strikingly 
show differences of policy. I have just done it. I make 
the Whitechapel population in 1871 according to your 
figures a total of 76,046. Of those, there are aliens, 
8,063, leaving a Gentile population of 67,983. In 1901 
that populaiton had only increased to 78,768, but the 
aliens had increased from 8,063, to 29,188, leaving a 
total Gentile population of 49,580; but the figures 
for Poplar are these: In 1871 the total population was 
116,277, aliens 1,070, total Gentile population 115,207, 
but during the thirty years the total population has gone 
‘up to 168,822, and the aliens have increased from 1,070 
to 2,000 roughly, leaving a Gentile population of 166,718, 
which was an excess over Whitechapel of 117,000 Gentiles ? 
—Quite true. 

12356. I want to put it to you whether it is fair to 
compare a union where you have only one third of the 
Gentile population, with a union like Poplar ?—No, 
I think the circumstances are not really quite fairly 
comparable, though of course the percentage of the 
pauperism in Whitechapel—we have not worked that 
out—on the Gentile population, would conceivably be 
lower than that of Poplar. 

12857. I want that done, if you do not mind. It is the 
next question I am going to ask you: Whether you can 


ile popu- give us a table to show us the percentage of pauperism to 


the Gentile population in 1871 and 1901 of St. George’s in 
the East, Whitechapel, and Poplar. I have werked it out 
myself, and the net result is rather astonishing. We are 
still ahead, I know ?—I will try to get that for you. 
(Subsequently sent. See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. 


G)). 

12858. Did you know Whitechapel in 1870 ?—I helieve 
Whitechapel then was in a parlous condition, owing 
to injudicious charity thrown into it from other parts of 
London. «= | ae 

12859. Did you know anything of the conditions of 
Whitechapel ?—I cannot say I did. 

12860. You could not tell us the amount of population 
that lived there 7?—No. 


12861. It is obvious, is it not, that if the population is 
practically stationary there must be soniething to account 
for it, and what I want to ask you is whether it is not a 
fact that huge warehouses have been erected all through 
there, and that the district railway has cut out a very big 
slice of the area where potential paupers used. to live ?—I 
cannot speak of that from my own knowledge, but I think 
it is the fact from observation. Going about in White-hapel 
one has noticed in the course’ of some years past that 
there has been a disappearance of the old small tenement 
houses, and warehouses and other buildings have been 
erected in their places. il ant 


12862. I am leaving out St. George’s in the East, because 
we shall get the percentage of pauperism later on with 
regard to that. I understand that you put Bethnal 
Green rather in the same category that you put 
Poplar in ?—As regards the condition of the people, yes, 
except that I should qualify that, that they have not in 
Bethnal Green the same amount of casual labour that you 
have in Poplar. 

12£63. Is not it also true that the county council 
cleared, one of the very vilest slum districts that there 
was in London, namely, the Boundary Street area ?— 
Yes, they did. 

_ 12864. Is not it true that they wiped out a considerabie 
amount of potential pauperism ?—I am not sure as to 
that. The clerk to Bethnal Green tells me that the effect 
of that clearance for the time being was to scatter the poor 
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who lived in the Boundary Street area in other parts of 
Bethnal Green and, only to some extent, outside the 
parish. 


12865. I am going to deal with that, because that is an 
answer that has been given me before. It is about ten 
years ago that that area was cleared. It was the first 
act of the new county council when it came in ?—It is 
rather more than ten years ago, I think. 


12866. Do you know Bethnal Green Road ?—Yes. 


12867, Have you been down Bethnal Green Road lately? 
—TI have not been there since Christmas. 


12868. My point is this, that coming up from Spital- 
fields where the Jewish Ghetto is, is it not the fact that 
the whole of that has overflowed into the northern part 
of Bethnal Green ?—You mean to say there is a con- 
siderable increase of Jewish population ? 


12869. Yes, during the last six years 7—I believe it is 
common knowledge that there has been. 


12870. Have you heard that there has been a great 
agitation there because Sundays now in Bethnal Green 
are really just like any other day, because of the tremen- 
dous amount of business carried on by the Jews there,?— 
I cannot speak to that of my own knowledge, but I have 
not the least doubt, if you say so, it is true. 


12871. I will ask whether you heard of another clearance 
in Bethnal Green Road, which took place three years ago, 
Pondsbury Gardens. Did the clerk tell you of that ?— 
No, he did not. 


-12572.. Where a whole block of slum property was 
swept away. Did you hear of the riots that took place 
because a notice was put up that no English tenants need. 
apply; they filled the whole of the property up with 
aliens ?—I confess I have not heard of that. 


12873. If that is true, does not that cause a strict 
administration of relief ?—Assuming those facts to be 
correctly stated, it would mean that there would be an 
increased number of the population less likely to gravitate 
to Poor Law relief than the Gentile population would. 


12874. You have already said that casual labour, the 
hours and conditions, would affect pauperism ?—I think so. 


12875. On the question of medical relief, do you know 
the Hackney Wick district of Poplar—the marsh district ? 
—Yes. 


12876. Do you think that those conditions would 
probably be conducive of disease among the people, 
which would compel them to get relief somewhere or 
other ?—I should say it was not a very healthy district ; 
beyond that I could not say whether how far the con- 
ditions would conduce to pauperism. 


12877. With regard to the Adequate Relief Circular 
there has been considerable agitation, not only in London, 
but in the country, for old-age pensions. Is not it true 
that that circular came out really as a kind of suggestion 
that guardians might meet the demand for old-age pensions 
by giving outdoor relief to the aged deserving poor ?— 
I have no knowledge that that was the object of it, 
I think that there was some special reference to old 
people being forced into the workhouse, but, with 
that exception, there was nothing more than the circulars 
of the Poor Law board have always advocated, that 
if you do give relief of any sort it ought to be adequate. 


12878. From your knowledge of Camberwell and 
Poplar, which are the two big outdoor relief boards in 
London, is it not true that that policy is a policy which has 
for its object not so much the relief of destitution as the 
relief of poverty in old age ?—I do not know that I have 
heard it said in so many words that that was the object 
of the guardians. 


12879. It does amount to that really ?—It may very 
possibly be so. 

12880. That is what it amounts to, does it not; a person 
does not have to be actually destitute in either of those 
unions to get outdoor relief ?—No, I think not. 


12881. It is true, is it not, that the department laid it 
down that respectable decent persons were not to be driven 
into the workhouse ?—Yes, they did. 

12882. And, if a board of guardians acts on that and 
gives adequate relief outside, so far they are doing what 
the board has said was a right thing to do ?—That is so. 
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12 °°. I am only speaking of aged people; I am not 
thinking of able-bodied people at all ?—The order did 
apply specially to aged. 


12384. The circular was definitely to discourage the 
breaking up of homes and driving respectable decent people 
into the workhouse ?—I should like to have the circular 
to refer to, in answer to that. I do not want to go 
beyond what the circular said. On referring to it I find it 
says: ‘The board consider that aged deserving persons 
should not be urged to enter the workhouse at all, unless 
there is some cause which renders such a course necessary, 
such as infirmity of mind or body, the absence of house 
accommodation, or of a suitable person to care for them, 
or some similar cause, but that they should be relieved by 
having adequate outdoor relief granted to them.” 


12885. If a board of guardians act on the principles 
laid down in that circular, obviously there would be 
an increase of pauperism in their district. People would 
not have so much objection to getting adequate outdoor 
relief that they would to having adequate indoor relief ?— 
They certainly would not, I should think. 


12886. Therefore, Poplar and Camberwell, in that 
respect, were definitely carrying out the desire of the 
President for the time being of the Local Government 
Board ?—I think that they had begun, before that, to 
give a good deal of out-relief. 


12887. I know, but they only intelligently anticipated 
what the central body would do ?—You are perhaps enti- 
tled to put that construction on it. 


12888. (Chairman.) Assuming that Camberwell and 
Poplar had the same ideas, let us see what the result is. 
Taking Camberwell, I find from your figures (See 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (C.) that in 1902 the 
outdoor relief was 4,695 ?—Yes. 


12889. What was it in 1905 ?—4,685. 


12890. Now let us look at Poplar in 1902 ?—It was 
2,555. 

12891. And in 1905 ?—7,059. 

12892. Though the policy may have been the same, 
it bore somewhat different fruit ?—Apparently. 

12893. (Mr. Lansbury.) You have taken just the year 
that hits Poplar very badly. You will only want to do the 
fair thing, I am sure. We shall come to the reason for 
that being 7,059. As you are aware, that was caused 
by the fact that we had 500 able-bodied men, with their 
wives and children, included in that. The proper year 
to take would be the year before 1901, and 1904 should 
be the other year ?—That large figure includes a consider- 
able number of persons other than the aged. 

12394. It is not the aged. The real figure should be 
3,484 ?—Yes. 

12895. (Chairman.) You have with you a box of 
exhibits produced by persons of various ages in receipt 
of relief, which shows that relief is given to persons 
employed in what are called sweated industries ?—Yes, 
but I am afraid I have been rather anticipated by the 
exhibition got up by the Daily News. I should, however, 
like the Commission to see the contents of the box. 

12896. Assuming this was a question which the Com- 
mission thought of further investigating, in what parts 
of London would you advise us to push our investigation 
as to the relation of sweated industries to poor relief ?— 
Enquiries might be made in Bermondsey, Bethnal Green, 
Westminster, Holborn and Whitechapel. 

12897. You have given, not only your general im- 
pression, but an impression which, to some extent, was 
supported by facts?—Yes. These particular facts 
came from Bethnal Green only. 

12598. Is there at all a profuse system of outdoor 
relief there ?—No, not at all; on the contrary. That 
is the remarkable part about it. 

12898a. Bethnal Green is a union which gives very 
little outdoor relief ?—That is so. 

12899. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Is it not the fact that 
in these sweating cases the members of the family work 
together, the children and all, and each earns very little ?— 
Yes, they supplement the relief. It is a question of cause 
or effect ; I do not know quite which it is. 


12900. (Mr. Nunn.) With regard to the answer you 
have already given me as to the training of relieving 
officers, would you be inclined to say that a relieving 
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officer required not merely a training in the actual Con- The pro 
solidated Order, Article 215, but that he would be better training fc 
for a training in the general principles and the history relieving 
of the Poor Law ?—Yes; he might with advantage know Officers an 


something of those certainly. went ee 


12901. He would hardly find that in the General Orders ing officers 
or in the Manual, would he ?—No, I am afraid he would 
not. 


12902. A superintendent of relieving officers especially 
ought, one would suppose, to have received a certain 
amount of training in the principles and history of the 
actual law on the subject ?—He ought to have received a 
certain amount of training in the general principles 
certainly. 


12903. As a matter of fact, I suppose the superin- 
tendents are drawn from the ranks of the relieving officers, 
as a rule 7?—Yes, that is so. 


12904. So that, as a matter of fact, even the men who 
are at the top of the tree in regard to relieving-officer- 
ship, are men who have practically not had a training ?— 
They have not had a training beyond that of their ex- 
perience as relieving officers. 


12605. Then with regard to the possibility of rules Possibility 
being framed for boards of guardians, I believe the of Local 
Local Government Board does préscribe within certain Governme 
limits certain schemes of classification or certain divisions B8*4 isst 


within the house ?—Yes. wales Daa 


12906. Might it not be on all fours with those Orders ut-relief. 

and Regulations to make perfectly definite orders with 
regard to outdoor relief, giving a classification of appli- 
cants and a classification of the amounts desirable for 
them ?—I do not know that I can go beyond the answer 
T have already given. I think it would be so very difficult 
in the case of outdoor relief to frame anything but 
very general orders. 


12907. Have not certain boards of guardians made 
regulations which relate to their own administration of 
outdoor relief ?—Yes, they have. 


12308. And which do not really interfere with the 
responsibility and exercise of discretion on the part of 
the relieving officers ?—That is so. But then circum- 
stances vary so much in different localities, that any 
rules of the Central Department with regard to outdoor 
relief, would have to be general. On the other hand, I 
am really not fully acquainted with all the details of the 
document mentioned by Dr. Downes this morning, 
which was issued to country unions; but I am bound 
to say that I do not see any reason why many of the 
details which it may contain, should not apply equally 
to London. 


12909. Might that document be put in ?—Yes (See Publicatio 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (H)). I think it isnot so much of extracts 
a circular, properly speaking, as a statement of the duties from Orde 
of relieving officers and medical officers as embodied in °f Local 


various extracts from the General Orders. ernment 
Board. 


12910. I suppose you cannot throw any light on this The traini 
question, why that document was not sent to the London of relievin 
relieving officers ?—No, I do not know why. officers. 


12911. The London relieving officers have an associa- 
tion of their own, I think, which arranges for courses 
of lectures ?—Yes. 


12912. Does it do anything in the way of training 
by going through case work with the officers ?—Not 
that I know of. 


12913. So that its work is purely theoretical ?—Yes, 
I think it is. 


12914. Have you ever heard of any case in which an 
officer went definitely to train with another relieving 
officer of established reputation, before he undertook the 
werk ?—No, the only case of the sort that comes to my 
mind, is that of Hampstead, where lately, I think, an 
assistant has been appointed, the idea being that he would 
in due course have sufficient experience and knowledge to 
succeed the present relieving officer. But I do not know 
that it is a common thing that persons have been ap- 
pointed with that distinct object. 


12915. When an ordinary relieving officer or an as- 
sistant relieving officer is appointed, is it understood 
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that he will get a certain amount of training from his 
superiors ?—It is understood so, but I cannot say that 
that it is by any means always the case. 


12916. In answer to a question that was put to you a 
short time ago, I think you said that your opinion was 
that boards of guardians, as a rule, accepted the advice 
of their relieving officers 7—Did I say that? If so, 
perhaps I said rather too much there. I think they 
would act on their advice in a case in which there was 
doubt, and in which they thought the relieving officer’s 
advice would be useful. . 


12917. I suppose that statement has to be accepted 
with this modification, that the relieving officer knows 
the board that he is dealing with, and the general atmos- 
phere of the board, and that his training and previous 
experience would suggest one answer to, say, the guardians 
of St. George’s-in-the-East, and another answer to a 
board like the Poplar Guardians, his advice being given 
according to what the general trend of opinion and the 
general action of his board were ?—I think, human 
nature being what it is, one must assume something of 
that sort. 

12918. It would be useless to give the same advice to 
both those boards, would it not ?—Perhaps so. I do not 
know, positively of course, but I do not suggest that 
he would give the same advice to both. 


12919. With regard to another question that was 
raised by a previous Commissioner, it was said that with- 
out the co-operation of charity, it would be very diffi- 
cult indeed to restrict the outdoor relief in London unions, 
and I think you agreed with that ?—Yes, I did. 


12920. But, as a matter of fact, London unions differ 
from those in the country, in this, I think that in every 
union in London there is a considerable amount of charity 
being given away ?—In the majority of unions, I should 
say there was. 

12921. And in every district there is a Charity Organ- 
isation Society which more or less focuses the charity of 
the district ?—Yes; so that the agency for co-operation 
is already existing. 

12922. On the other hand is there not a slight tendency 
on the part of boards of guardians to regard relief as 
their work, and to regard any suggestion of co-operation 
from the outside as an interference with their functions ? 
—TI think I said in my reply that I should be glad to see 
boards of guardians in closer co-operation with the 
Charity Organisation Society and with other charitable 
agencies in their locality. I think it is the fact that in 
some instances they rather demur to interference, or 
they do not think it worth while to co-operate, because 
they think they can do without extraneous help perhaps. 


12923. It is not only, I think, that they consider it an 
interference with them in what they have a right to do, 
but that they are afraid that they may be regarded as 
neglecting their duties if they hand over any supposed 
functions of theirs to a charitable society ?—I think 
probably that opinion also operates in some cases ? 


_ 12924. Whereas, on the contrary, Mr. Goschen and other 

others who have followed him at the Local Government 
Board, have been of opinion that certain cases were 
much more suitable for private charity, and that 
guardians would be wise in referring such cases to private 
charity ?—Yes. I think that is a view which certainly 
has been held by several people. 

12925. So there would be no dereliction of their duty 
in handing over such cases at all?—No. I take it 
that in the great majority of cases, where an applicant 
is referred in the first instance to the Charity Organisation 
Society, or to some similar agency, that is done with a 
desire of preventing his coming on the rates and in 
the hope that he might be assisted otherwise. 


12926. In further reference to the grouping of London 
boards, I think you have said that the case paper system 
tended in the direction of restricting outdoor relief ?— 
Yes, I think so. It is difficult to say precisely why, but 
it does seem to act in that way automatically. 

12927. It gives the guardians a memory, for one thing ? 
—Yes, that is one advantage of it. 

12928. If they have rejected a case before, and it comes 
up again, they have all the facts before them if they have 
adopted the case paper system ?7—Yes. The advantage 
of the case paper system is that you have, as it were, 
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the life history of each individual accessible. As I have 
said on previous occasions, when endeavouring to show 
the advantages of the case paper system, if you have an 
inquisitive guardian, and he asks a question about a 
case which has perhaps been heard three months before, 
in the ordinary course the Application and Report Book 
would not give the particular information asked for, and 
in order to get information of that sort, you would have 
probably to get another book and to send to another office, 
and so on: whereas with the case paper system the whole 
thing is self-contained, and everything that has happened 
is there on the file. In that way I think it leads to careful 
administration, or helps towards it at all events. 


12929. I think also in unions where the case paper 
system is in force, the guardians have introduced a great 
many more questions and get fuller details than were 
given under the old application and report book system ? 
—In some instances they have; at the same time I 
think that the information required by the application 
and report. book is really sufficient for all purposes, only, 
in my opinion, it is not in such a convenient form. 


12930. For instance, I think most boards of guardians 
have adopted special forms for describing the relatives 
who are liable to assist ?—That is true. 


12931. And in that way also, greater facilities have 
been given for taking account of those relatives ?—True. 


12932. Do you find it increases the interest that the 
relieving officers take in their work ?—Yes, that is another 
result that I think it has. It is only natural that where, 
as originally established, the relieving officer has to 
continue to use this ponderous application and report 
book, and the case papers are, so to say, a mere addition, 
that he does not welcome with great enthusiasm a double 
set of entries; but where the case paper system is est :b- 
lished, and where as, in a case like Paddington, you are 
able to curtail the amount of entries which the officer is 
obliged to make in the application and report book, I 
think you will find that most of those who have adopted 
the system will, as a rule, say they are glad of it. It 
has not increased their clerical work considerably, and 
on the other hand, it enables them, as you have suggested, 
to furnish and keep a fuller and more convenient record of 
the cases than the old system did. 


12933. I think in a good many unions of London there 
is some difficulty found, is there not, in getting relieving 
officers to take up inquiries for relieving officers of other 
unions ?—I was not aware of that. As a rule, I should 
have said that they were willing to help one another ; 
but there may be exceptions. 


12934. You have not found any unwillingness, at 
any rate ?—Really I am not aware of it. I do not know 
but that there may be individual cases in which they say 
“© T will do what I am appointed to do and no more” ; 
but I should have said—there may be exceptions, of 
course—that as a rule they were willing to help one 
another. 


12935. Do you know that Paddington has appointed 
a relieving officer whose special duty it is to make 
extra-union inquiries ?—Yes, but I was not aware that 
it was because of a difficulty of that sort. I thought 
it was probably because they considered that they would 
get more particular information through an officer of 
their own. 


12936. Thinking that their own officer would be more 
interested in the case, and would therefore get better 
information ?—Yes, better information than could be 
got secondhand, as it were, from another board's officers. 


12937. Which system do you think is the best ?—It 
stands to reason that an officer working for a particular 
board of guardians is likely to get more complete informa- 
tion about a case which he would have himself to report 
to his employers, than would be the information acquired 
secondhand from somebody else’s servants. 


12938. On the other hand, going into a strange union 
he would be going amongst people he does not know, 
and he would not be so much aw courant with all the 
sources of information as would be an officer of that union ? 
—No; but 1 should imagine that the man so appointed, 
although he was making the inquiries himself, would 
probably, in most instances, get the assistance of the 
local officer if he could. ; 
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12939. Do you thins the ideal system would be for 
each union to have its officer for extra-union inquiries, 
who should consult with the officer of the union in which 
he was making the inquiries ?—It depends rather on 
what the extra-union inquiries were to.include. Do you 
mean merely inquiries relating to the non-resident poor ? 


12940. That he should get all information—any details 
possible about any particular case ?—Yes, I think perhaps 
it would be a good system. My own view is, with regard 
to allcases, that you cannot have too much information 
and I think you will be more likely to get fullinformation 
by relying upon a man employed by yourselves than 
relying upon somebody else’s servant to give it you. 


12941. Do you think that that would be more ex- 
pensive than the present supposed method of employing 
the relieving officers of the union ?—There would be an 
extra salary required, of course, if you appoint a man 
for that purpose. 


12942. There would be a saving of the other officer’s 
time. Do you believe it would be more expensive ?—I 
think, to that extent, it would. 


12943. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I want to get clearly 
your views as to the relieving officers. I think you rather 
regard it as desirable that theirs should be a profession 
with prizes, so to speak, and that a superintendent should 
be the goal of the ambition of an ordinary relieving 
officer ?—I do not know that I should go so far as that, 
because, taking London, for instance, you can only have 
28 superintendent relieving officers. 


12944. Everybody does not necessarily get to the top 
of his profession, but there are certain prizes for some 
of the men, and if there were prizes in the profession of 
relieving officer, that would give them more interest in 
their work, I take it ?—Yes; I think that is a fair way 
of putting it. 

12945. In answer to Mr. Nunn you have said that the 
** present system of appointing assistant relieving officers, 
though it has its drawbacks, affords fairly good opportuni- 
ties for training for the office of relieving officers.”’ May 
I ask what you consider to be these fairly good oppor- 
tunities for training ?—I was thinking of the appoint- 
ment of an assistant to a relieving officer who had already 
had some experience. By working with the relieving 
officer the assistant by degrees himself acquires experience 
and knowledge. 


12946. But he starts without any training at all ?—He 
would usually do so. 


12947. Do you think that in order to make it more 
of a profession, it would be desirable that the whole time 
of a man should be given to the work ?—Yes. I think 
that if the relieving officer does his duty thoroughly, he 
cannot have much time to spare for any other things. 


12948, Are there any female relieving officers in 
London?—No. There are two women appointed for 
relief purposes, one in Southwark and one in Camberwell, 
but they are appointed especially for lying-in cases and 
children. There is no instance, in London at all events, 
of a woman being appointed as a relieving officer to do 
the duty generally. 


12949. Do you see any objection to their being appointed 
relieving officers ?—I do not know. A relieving officer 
is on duty at all hours of the night and day, and he has 
very frequently to go into rough neighbourhoods, and so 
on. TI think there might be circumstances in which it 
would be difficult for a woman to make the necessary 
inquiries. At the same time as regards maternity cases, 
children’s cases and so on, I see no reason myself why a 
woman should not be appointed. 


12950. Still, nowadays women are engaged in work 
in which they have certain difficult duties to perform ?7— 
Yes, thatis so. 


12951. Woman sanitary officers, for instance, have 
difficulties of the kind you suggest; would they have 
anything more serious to face under the Poor Law ?—Yes. 
A sanitary officer has possible dangers to face in the way 
of microbic attacks, and so on, whereas a relieving officer 
who wishes to make special enquiries in a low neighbour- 
hood has often to deal with a class who are not over par- 
ticular as to what they may say or do, the risks implied 
should preferably, I think, be incurred by men than 
by women. 


7 


7 
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12952. There are a good many women in London, are 
there not, going in and out of localities which are con- 
sidered low ?—Yes, there are. However, thatismy view 
of it; I think if I were a guardian I should hesitate 
to appoint a woman to undertake the whole duties of a 
relieving officer. 

12953. In regard to the parishes in which the percentage 
of out-relief is under 20, it is a fact, generally speaking, 


is it not, that those are localities in which the population Conditions 
is gradually getting put away from them, that is, they London 


tion is getting farther east or west as the case may be ?— 


to St. Giles’s, the Strand and Westminster. 

12954. And also to Marylebone ?—You would know 
that better thanIdo. There are certain parts of Maryle- 
bone, it is true, where there have been clearances, and 
the poor have been pushed over the border into Pad- 
dington. I am thinking of the clearances for the Great 
Central Railway. 

12955. The population of Marylebone has actually 
decreased ?—I had forgotten that; but it is not a very 
considerable decrease, is it? Obviously in that case 
it does apply to Marylebone. 


12956. It strikes one that it applies to a good many 
of the localities in London; Strand and Westminster, I 
think you have mentioned ?—Yes. Whitechapel, I 
think, is stationary, in respect of population and so is St. 
George’s-in-the-East. 

12957. I do not know at the moment whether the 
Bethnal Green population is stationary or has decreased. 
I think you said in reply to Mr. Nunn just now that in 
every district in London charity is being given away ; 
is that quite the case all over London ?—Did he put it 
to me that charity was being given away in every dis- 
trict ? I meant to say that there were agencies for 
giving it away. 
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12958. Church agencies and charitable agencies of one Charities i 


kind or another ?—Yes. 


12959. Is that the case in the East End ?—No. I 
ought to have made a reservation there. I do not sup- 
pose, for instance, there would be as much charity given 
away in Poplar as there is possibly in Marylebone. 

12960. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Does that answer quite hold, 
in view of all the newspaper funds, and the enormous 
sums that have been collected in that way ?—I take it 
you are thinking of such funds as the Distress Fund of 
the Daily News ? 


12961. Yes ?—Those are more or less spasmodic; I 
was thinking of the permanent charities. 


12962. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I understood you 
meant permanent charities which would be administered 
either by committees or by the clergy or by some agency 
of that kind; these are not considerable in the East 
End, are they ?—If I had the Charity Organisation 
Society’s Digest on Law to refer to, I could tell you, but 
I cannot carry it all in my head. 


12963. (Mr. Nunn.) Is it not the case that the Society 
for the Relief of Distress and the Metropolitan Visiting 
and Relief Association make their grants to the clergy 
in inverse proportion to the wealth of the district in 
which they are working; and would that not act com- 
pensatorily ?—It would to some extent, but I confess 
I am not very well up in that part of the question. 


East End | 
London, 


12964. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) With regard to the Relation 


question of the sweated industries, I suppose it might 
follow that if there was a great deal of sweating in a 
particular locality, there would not be a large amount 
of out-door relief consequent on that, because if a whole 
family were working at one of those sweated industries, 
they would earn enough amongst them to keep them off 
the rates ?—I suppose that would be so. 


12965. That is what we are finding a good deal at 
the Sweated Industries Exhibition just now. I do not 
want to ask any question about your box of exhibits 
particularly, but I notice the phrase with regard to a 
good, many of them “ making the shoes,” ‘‘ making the 
boots,’’ of course that “‘ making” does not mean a very 
large amount of work, in fact in some cases it means 
nothing more than just putting certain pieces together ? 
—Yes; they get the materials, and sew them or gum 
them together. 
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12966. (Mr. Booth.) The chairman has referred to 


ae indoor the peculiar fact that there is so much more in-relief in 
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proportion to out-relief in London. That is not a 
London question alone, is it—I think it is applicable 
to all crowded urban centres ?—I do not know about 
that, but, speaking from memory, it does not follow. 
When I was in the eastern counties district, the out- 
relief in Ipswich was always low as compared with the 
in-door relief—whereas at Norwich it was very high. 


12967. I do not consider either Ipswich or Norwich 
as a great and crowded urban centre; it is the central 
portion of Liverpool and the central portion of Man- 
chester and such cities that I am thinking of ?—Very 
possibly it would be so in those cases. 


12968. This peculiar fact is due to something which 
is in connection with this crowded condition, and as 
Mr. Russell Wakefield said it very often appears in a 
district in which the people living are actually being 
gradually crowded out. The main contrast with regard 


to in-door and out-door relief is, I think, to be made 


between rural and urban districts ?—Yes, I think that 
is so. 


12969. There are certain reasons for that, the greatest 
of which is the proportion of the old ?—Yes, certainly. 


12970. In many country districts there are twice or 
even three times the number of old people in proportion 
to population that are to be found in the London 
parishes, I believe ?—I should think that would be so. 


12971. That would make a very great difference, because 
confessedly, out-relief is largely a question of the old ?— 
— Yes, that is true. 


12972. That appears to me to be the main reason, 
because in the crowded parts of the great urban districts 
there are comparatively few old people ?—I should think 
that is so certainly. Then of course in the country 
districts there is the question of distance to be considered 
as well. 


12973. Altogether, out-relief is more applicable to the 
conditions of the people there ?—Yes. 


12974. And in addition to that, I think that the old, 
especially the old women, are not so helpless in the country 
as they are in the towns, and that there is every advantage 


for out-relief in the scattered country distriets and very 


few advantages apparently for out-relief in the great 
urban centres ?—I think that is the case. 


12975. Broadly, I believe, that is the explanation ?— 
No doubt that is a factor. 


12976. (Sir Samuel Provis.) With regard to the aliens, 
do boards of guardians realise that it is their duty to give 
relief to persons who are destitute, quite irrespective 
‘of the fact whether they are aliens or not ?—I think 
certainly they do. I think it is improbable that a case 
was ever refused merely on the ground that the person was 
‘analien. 


12977. (Mrs. Webb.) Will you please describe the 
procedure of the London boards of guardians as regards the 
acceptance of tenders for supplies, specifying differences 
of practice in respect of the following points :—(a) Are 
tenders in all cases called for by effective public adver- 
tisement ? (b) Are the tenders in all cases referred to 
officials for report? (c) Are the tenders in all cases 
reported on by a Committee before being considered 
by the full board ? (d) Are the different tenders for each 
article set out in the agenda of the board, so as to enable 
comparison ? And (e) Is there in London any system 
by which the names or prices or distinguishing marks of 
samples are withheld from the guardians until after they 
have voted, so as to prevent collusion or local favouritism ? 
—tTenders in all cases for work costing more than £50 are 
advertised for, and I think for the most part by effective 
public advertisement. The tenders are not in all cases 
referred to officials, but generally, in a good many 


instances the tenders are referred to a Committee after they 


have been opened, are further reported on, and later 
considered by the full board. I will hand in an example 
of what appear to me good methods in regard to contracts. 
In Kensington, the contracts for linen drapery were 
distributed among seven different firms the clothing 
among two firms, and leather and shoes among 
four. In Lambeth, again, the orders are distributed, 
The orders for drapery and linen goods are distributed 
among several firms. I will hand in a list of tenders in 
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which there are columns giving the total quantity to be Mr. Henry 
supplied, and the lowest contract prices followed by Lockwood. 
columns giving the names of ten different firms for drapery 
and some twenty firms for cotton goods (See Appendix 14 May 1906. 
Vol. I. (A), No. VIL(I.)}. The lowest tenders in each case are 
shown in dark block figures. There is no universal system 
of witah Iding prices or distinguishing marks on samples, 
but generally speaking something at least is done with the 
object of avoiding coliusion or favouritism. Jam not sure 
that these efforts are always successful. Opportunities, 
however, for chicanery and manceuvering by no means 
cease with the consideration and acceptance of tenders. 
Where guardians are frequently cheated is 1n the sending 
in of goods which are not really up to sample. I had an Goods 
interesting illustration of this on my visit to a dispensary supplied not 
recently. The dispenser showed me in a bottle the sample ¥P to sam ple. 
tendered for of nitrate of potass; he also showed me a 

sample of the article that had been sent in. ‘The latter, he 

explained, was of an inferior description known as com- 

mercial nitrate and used principally in the manufacture 

of fireworks. 


12978. Can you supply the Commission with the range Variation in 
of prices paid by the London Boards of Guardians for the prices paid by 
same commodities, giving the lowest and the highest rates London 
for certain articles, such as meat, flour, tea, sugar, arrow- guardians. 
root, coffins, men’s boots, calico, and so on ?—Descrip- 
tions of meat, &c., in tenders vary so much that it would 
be impossible to furnish a return which would be of 
use for comparison. 


12979. (Chairman.) There is no prescribed proce- 
dure for tenders, is there ?—Not beyond this, that there 
are certain forms, and the Order requires that the tender 
should be opened at a meeting of the board of guardians. 


12980. Are you referring to the Order that was issued 
in 1877 ?—Yes. 


12981. On the whole, are you fairly satisfied with the Goods 
methods of dealing with tenders ?—The methods vary supplied not 
to a certain extent, but, as I have said, in reply to Mrs. UP to sample. 
Webb, it is really in the supply that the guardians are 
apt not to get what is their due. I think in most places 
endeavours are made to prevent collusion. 


12982. That is to say, to see that the deliveries are not 
under sample ?—Yes. 


12983. Would it be useful to have a stereotyped proce- Existing 
dure, or are not the differences so great as to make that system of : 
justifiable or advisable ?—I do not know that you could Gpette Witte 

Nene nders on 
very well have a stereotyped procedure. I think there are 4, whole 
objections even to that. The practice of having the satisfactory. 
tenders opened, as required by the Order, and then letting 
them be considered by a committee in a way that pre- 
vents the whole of the tender or the whole of the supplies 
of a particular class of goods going to one man or one 
firm, operates in the direction of preventing—I can only 
use an unofficial term—dodgery in the tendering. But 
it is a difficult question. 


12984. Have you, whilst urban inspector, been com- 
pelled to make any special investigation into any par- 
ticular cases ?—-No; but you can see that there may 
be a good deal of suspicion about these things, and 
naturally they are not done in a way that renders 
detection at all easy. 


12985. On the whole, would you let things go on much 
as they are ?—I think you must rely to a great extent 
upon the intelligence and. care of individual, boards of 
guardians, and upon the integrity of their officers. 


12986. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In such a case as you have Supply of 
referred to in your replies to Mrs. Webb, where the goods goods a up 
supplied did not correspond to the samples, would the oe d aS ope 
guardians send them back ?—In most cases they would 4) crefor. 
certainly; but, on the other hand, occasionally there 
may be carelessness, the officer concerned may not be sufii- 
ciently vigilant, and therefore for some time the guardians 
may be paying for something which they are not really 
receiving. 

12987. The officer would usually be the master, I 
suppose, or perhaps the medical officer or the dispenser, 
in the case of drugs ?—Yes. 


12988. There is a provision in the Order, is there not, 
that supposing the goods do not correspond with the 
sample, the guardians may buy goods elsewhere and 
charge the contractor with the difference in price ?— 
Yes. 
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13003. (Mr. Bentham.) Referring to the table that Procedure 
you have handed us, may I ask whether the tenders to contra 
included in it were opened in the presence of the guardians and possi 


12939. Do they ever do that ?—It has been done, 
and the marvel to me is that it is not done more often. 
I think if it were known that guardians were pretty sure 


Mr. He aid 


Lockwood. 
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to act on their right in that respect, that the persons sup- 
plying goods would be more careful than they are. 


12990. (Professor Smart.) You have told Mrs. Webb 
that tenders in all cases for work costing more than £50 
are advertised for; what does that £50 apply to—is it 
£50 for one order or £50 for a single line ?—It is for one 
order. The Order is, ‘‘The guardians shall require 
tenders to be made in some sealed paper for the supply 
of all provisions, fuel, clothing, furniture, or other goods 
or materials, the consumption of which may be estimated, 
one month with another, to exceed £10 per month, and 
of all provisions, fuel, clothing, furniture, or other goods 
or materials, the cost of which may be reasonably esti- 
mated to exceed £50 in a single sum, and shall purchase 
the same upon contracts if entered into after the receipt 
of such tenders.” 

12991. Then that £50 might be spread over a great 
many different tradesmen ?—Yes. 


12992. (Mrs. Webb.) I daresay you have heard of the 
Mile End libel case ?—Yes. 


12993. Have you any knowledge whether the state of 
affairs which was brought to light by that case is at all 


and ordered to be printed for the next meeting of the 
board ?—Yes. 


13004. Would they be opened and read to the board 
at the time ?—No. The practice there—and I think 
myself that it accords with the spirit at all events of the 
order—is that the tenders are opened at the board meet- 
ing, then, as you see, they are handed to the clerk, by 
whom the original tenders are kept, but copies are sent 
to the printers to be printed with, as you see, the lowest 
tenders marked in thick figures for easy distinguishment 
by the guardians. Then these supplementary forms 
are brought up at the next meeting of the guardians, 
and are read out by the chairman, and in nearly every 
instance the lowest tender is accepted. 


13095. They are only formally opened at the first 
meeting, so as to meet the letter of the order ?—Yes. 
The object in that case was not to take blindly the lowest 
tender, but to select from each tender the particular 
goods which the tenderer had offered to supply at the 
lowest prices. 


13006. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Are we to take it that 
the names of the tenderers are known to all the guardians 


Seabee ; characteristic of other boards of guardians? You will before the tender is accepted ?—Yes. 
2 oases remember that the system at Mile End was one in which Racal 
eg the tenderers, who were in collusion with some of the one me aes api it a for all the pe ore 
ce guardians, gave a low price for articles of which there Tas te x et eeone sie apenas sceontede “a “4 
would be very little required, and a very high price for.’ © a t Shit ie ney out ar mem Ss : 
articles of which there would be very much required ?— ' USU# b0 withhold the names at ho tend eae? 
ee as you se ae si sane arth “a ane 1 rea 
: y : are prin at the head of each column. But the know- 
ae End . 12994. Do you suppose that that state of affairs exists ledge of the names does not make any difference, I think, 


West Ham 
Case. 


anywhere in London now ?—I do not myself think it does 
to any great extent. That particular method of getting 
the better of guardians I think has had one or two ex- 
amples which has probably made contractors or tenderers 
careful of repeating it. I knew a case quite recently 
where in the advertisement for leather goods—boots, and 
so on—it was estimated that there might be three leather 
aprons required for the next year. There the guardians 
had the blind habit, as I think it is, of contenting them- 
selves with taking the lowest tender for any particular 
class of goods without going into details. The tenderer 
had put down the leather aprons at a penny a piece, and 
when this was discovered, the guardians promptly ordered 
fifty ; so he got no good out of that, at all events. 


12395. The system really can only be successful when 
there is practical collusion ?—I think that is so. 


12596. What I rather want to get at is whether, in 
your opinion, there is among the boards of guardians 
in London or elsewhere a considerable amount of foolish 
acceptance of inefficient and uneconomic tenders ?—I 
think I can say in London it is an exception to find other 
than careful endeavours to prevent chicanery of that 
sort. You might like now to look at this list of tenders, 
which shows how one board of guardians deals with its 
tenders. (Producing table.) It is the list I promised to put in. 


12997. Do you know of any other legal case like the 
Mile End case ?—There is a similar case now being 
considered in West Ham, but that is the only case within 
my own knowledge which has occurred for many years. 


12998. Is that case going into the courts ?—An inquiry 
is being held as to why an excessive amount of coal 
was used in the infirmary; but it has not got so far 
as the courts yet. 


12999. Is the inquiry being held by the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—Yes. In that case it is merely a question 
as between tke officer and the board. 


13000. I believe it was only through the mere chance 
of this libel case, which was produced by an elector, that 
the whole thing at Mile End came to light ?—That is 
quite true; it was quite accidental. 


13001. These scandalous practices had been going on 
for a long time, and yet they had not come to light ?— 
That isso. Iam afraid that where you have a determined 
rascal so to say, it is a very difficult thing to find means 
of catching him, unless you have a very careful and 
vigilant board. 


13002. It was a very scandalous business, because 
the jury refused to say that it was a libel ?—It was a very 


bad case, no doubt. / 


because you see the tenders have already come in and 
they cannot alter their prices. 


13008. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I can see cases in 
which it might make a very considerable difference, 
particularly if the lowest tender is not accepted. Are 
there certain things supplied to your guardians for which 
only a very few firms up and down London tender ?— 
Leather is not on that table, but I think there are com- 
paratively few people who tender for leather and boots. 


13009. Would it be possible for there to be anything 
in the shape of collusion between four or five firms who 
might arrange as to the price, one giving the lowest 
price in one parish and another in another, so as to divide 
the tenders up between them ?—I have heard it said— 
I only say heard, because I do not wish to render myself 
liable for libel—that certain meat supplying firms had a 
system which is similar to what is called the knock-out 
at an auction, and that they did not interfere with one 
another—that there is a ring, in fact; but it is quite 
impossible to prove that. 


13010. In other directions, in borough council work. 
it is very easy to have a great deal of that, because there 
are certain things as to which there are only three or 
four firms up and down London who supply them; I 
did not know whether that applied to the guardians ?— 
It does to some extent, I think. 


13011. (Mr. Loch.) Have you ever considered whether 
it would make any considerable difference if the tenders 
were made not on behalf of one board of guardians only, 
but on behalf of a group of boards of guardians? Would 
there be a great reduction of cost, do you suppose, if there 
was a general tender, instead of it being a case of tenders 
to each union separately ?—Do you mean that there 
should be a central depot from which they should be 
supplied ? 

13012. Yes ?—I think there is something to be said 
for that. I do not know what the various persons con- 
cerned in the various trades would say to that ; probably 
they would think they would be losing so much custom. 


13013. I am only considering it from the point of view 
of economy ?—I should think on the whole it ought to be 
more economical, but I would not give more than a general 
answer to the question. 


.- 18014. (Chairman.) This list of tenders that you have 
handed us is only a specimen sheet, I take it, and you do 
not know what action was taken in those cases ?—No, 
except that,as I say,the block figures are in every case 
the lowest tender. You see a star there; where the two 
lowest are the same they are starred, and then it is the 
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fact, I believe, that they are apt to give the contract 
to a local man if he is one of the lowest. 


13015. (Mr. Gardiner.) Can you give any information 
as to the effect in general on unions of clearance schemes, 
e.g., the Boundary Street scheme referred to by Mr. 
Lansbury); the closing of insanitary areas under the 
Public Health Act; the increasing depopulation of 
certain areas adjacent to the City of London by 
reason of increased office and warehouse acommo- 
dation, railway extension, etc.; the immigration 
of aliens into certain East London unions, especially 
Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, Stepney, Bethnal 
Green; and the effect on Kensington of the rebuilding 
of the Cadogan estate ?—It is not easy to give very 
direct evidence of the result of clearance schemes, but in 
the case of Boundary Street, the clerk to the Bethnal 
Green Board tells me that the effect for the time being 
was to scatter the poor who live in the Boundary Street 
area in other parts of Bethnal Green, and to some extent 
outside the parish. There must of necessity have been 
greater competition for other empty tenements in the 
parish, when it may reasonably be assumed that the 
rents of those tenants were for the time being raised. 
Those whose circumstances made it impossible for them 
to seek residences in cheaper districts outside Bethnal 
Green had to pay the increased rents, and those who 
were already verging on pauperism this last straw probably 
drove to the Poor Law authorities for help; in other 
words, for relief in aid of rent. The dwellings put up 
in the Boundary Street area by the London County 
Council could not by any stretch of imagination be re- 
garded as supplying the accommodation for the same 
class of person that existed there before the reconstruc- 
tion. That area before demolition was covered by 
houses in which the very poorest lived. The London 
County Council tenements are now occupied by better 
class artisans. The migration of aliens into Whitechapel, 
St. George’s-in-the-East, Stepney and Bethnal Green 
has no considerable effect on pauperism, the applications 
for the most part being confined to those for medical 
relief, and where this is offered on loan the Jewish aliens 
usually, I understand, decline. As to the Cadogan 
estate, the clearances that have been going on for some 
time in Chelsea are said to have pushed the poor down 
into Fulham and across the river to Battersea, and these 
and others squeezed oufrom Westminster have migrated, 
I am told, as far as Tooting and Clapham. 


13016. What evidence can you give as to the effect on 
pauperism of the erection of working-class cottages on 
low-lying sites which had been used for deposit of house 
refuse, street sweepings, etc. ? Such sites have, I believe, 
been built on in East and South London ?—I have no 
direct evidence as to the effect on pauperism of working- 
class cottages on low-lying and indifferent sites. The 
London County Council bye-laws are sufficient, I believe, 
now to prevent building on sites of the sort suggested. 


13017. Can you give instances of the increase in rents 
in any unions, and the effect of such increase on the 
possibility of thrift, assistance by poor to relatives, the 
diminished housing accommodation per family, and the 
consequent loss of vitality ?—In the information I have 
been able to get on this subject there is no evidence 
as to the effect of increased rent on possibilities of thrift, 
consequent loss of vitality, and so on. 


13018. Can you give evidence as to the effect on the 
proportion of pauperism of the migration to the suburbs 
of the well-to-do classes and of the more energetic of the 
artisan and clerk class 7—I cannot give direct evidence 
as to the effect on the proportion of pauperism on migra- 
tion to suburbs, &c, but I may mention a case in my 
own parish, St. Pancras, where (in the north-eastern 


pauperism of part) houses originally built to accommodate one family 


and rated, I believe, for £50 to £60 a year, are now occu- 
pied by a family on a floor. The original occupants have 
been able, owing to increased facilities for locomotion, to 
get out into suburbs where the rates are lower, and the 
amilies who have taken their place are of a poor class 
who have to settle where they can. St. Pancras has 
suffered to some extent too from the Strand improve- 
ments. A good number of the displaced poor have come 
into the southern part of the parish, and from among 
them, I am toli, come a considerable number of ap- 
plicants for relief. 


13019. (Chairman.) I take it that these clearance schemes 
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have, in certain cases, moved pauperism from one parish 
to another ?—Yes. 


13620. Is the Law of Settlement in practice in London, j,4 


and do Metropolitan guardians fight one another over 
questions of settlement ?—Yes, they have to get these 
questions settled. They inquire into the settlement in 
pretty well all cases, 


13021. Then in the case of these clearances, if the 
people so moved apply for relief within the year, they will 
have no settlement ?—True. 


13022. Have there been many cases of that kind ?7—I 
do not know that there have been very many, but there 
have been some, certainly. 


13023. Would you say the displacement by these 
clearances is a matter for serious consideration in some 
of the parishes ?—I think it becomes so in the course of 
time. 


Mr. Henry 
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13024. Have you any opinion about the Law of Settle- Question of 
ment ; would you like, for instance, to abolish it ?—That abolition of 
is a big question. I think the Law of Settlement might law of 


be abolished for London, and you might make London 
one area for all that purpose. 


13025. Of course if you had one administration for 
London the Law of Settlement would be abolished ?— 
Yes, it would. 


13026. Is there much money spent on _ settlement 
questions ?—Here and there a good deal is spent on them. 


13327. Have any boards of guardians come to any 
arrangement to accept each other’s cases without fighting ? 
—Some of them have. On the other hand, there are 
complaints made when they determine to fight cases, 
where a good deal of money has been spent on a case that 
might just as well have been settled by the Local Govern- 
ment Board or between themselves. 


13928. Is the tendency towards amicable agreement ? 
—Yes, I think it is, 

13029. (Mr. Booth) With regard to the effect of the 
clearance in Bethnal Green, you have told Mr. Gardiner 


settlement. 


Cle .rance 
schemes and 


that the poor who were living in the demolished dwellings their effect on 
having been scattered, to some extent, over the rest of housing, ete. 


the union, it may be assumed that the rents of those 
tenements were raised. ‘That might well be so, without 
raising the rent paid by any particular lodger class ; 
because the effect in that case would be, I take it, that 
the poor would crowd into the tenements, and, therefore, 
although the landlord gets somewhat more, the individual 
tenant does not necessarily pay more ?—That would be so. 


13030. The house would contain perhaps three families 
instead of two, and, therefore, the landlord would get a 
little more rent, a little more trouble, and a little more 
destruction; but it does not at all follow that the rent 
paid by the people who were turned out for the clearance 
would be any heavier than it was in the demolished 
dwellings where they were living under similar condiuons 
of crowding ?—That would be so. I was quoting the 
clerk to the Bethnal Green union there. I do not pretend 
to know very much about the case myself, and those are 
the views he communicated to me. 


13031. I do not think it at. all follows that those people 


who were settled in other parts of the Bethnal Green 
union did, in fact, pay any increased rent, or that, there- 
fore, that particular clearance would increase their 
liability to come on the rates ?—I agree. 


13032 (Mr. Gardiner.) Could you give me the date 
when the by-laws were passed enabling the County 
Council and the boroughs to refuse to allow a particular 
site to be built on ?—I ought to have remembered that, 
but I am afraid I have not got it with me. 


13033. Is it within the last five or six years 7?—Yes. 


13034. Do those by-laws apply outside London ?—No. 
I am speaking of the London County Council area only. 


13035. Is there any power of appeal to the County 
Council? Supposing a site is thought by a borough 
council to be an unhealthy site, because it has been used 
for the deposit of refuse, and the borough council refuse 
to allow that site to be built on, is there any appeal to the 
London County Council ?—I am afraid I cannot answer 
you straight off. I did not inquire into that. 


13936. It is very important both for outside London 
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and for inside London, so might we have that informa- 
tion suosequently ?—Yes.* 


13037. (Mrs. Bosanguet.) I think you are of opinion 
that when these new buildings are put up it is very 
seldom that the original inhabitants of the site are lodged 
in the new buildings ?—Yes. I do not speak from personal 
knowledge, but I have always understood from those who 
ought to know, and probably do know, that in a great 
number of cases the original inhabitants are not ; that is to 
say, that on a cleared area are erected buildings which are 
later on occupied by a class superior to the class who were 
evicted. 


13038. You get in a much higher class ?—A higher 
class, certain. 


13039. That being so, do you not think it might be 
much better if those sites were kept as open spaces—the 
poor would not suffer by that ?—Speaking of open spaces 
generally, the more we have the better, I think. : 


13040. (Mr. Gardiner.) But then the rates over the 
rest of the union would rise very much ?—Yes. 


-13041. (Sir Samuel Provis.) And the cost would be 
very great, would it not ?—Yes. 


_ 13042. The London County Council, for instance, in 
Boundary Street accommodate 5,000 people I think in 
the new buildings ?—Yes. 


13043. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) If I might suggest, the loss 
would not be entirely that, because frontages to open 
Spaces are so valuable that the surroundings would rise 
in value at once ?—That would be so. The assessing 
authority would probably put up the rateable value of 
the accommodation so left, but I doubt whether that 
would compensate for the greater cost of providing for 
the people removed further out. 


13044. It is generally argued from the point of view 
of the poor people who are turned out, that you must 
house them again, and that it is such a hardship not to 
provide these new buildings for them; but, as a matter 
“of fact, you only house a better class, and you do not 
improve the district as you might if the land were turned 
into an open space ?—That would be so, but I should 
doubt whether the frontage would compensate for. the 


“cost. 


13045. My point is distinctly this, that these clearances 
are made with a view of benefiting the poor people 


of the district, but that when you put up these improved 


dwellings you do not benefit them at all, but if you keep 
the land aS an Open space, you would benefit those who 
remained in the surrounding streets ?—But still the others 
would have to be provided for elsewhere. 

13046. (Mr. Russell. Wakefield.) In a poor district you 
could not raise the rents of those that were left without 
doing them a real injury ?—I am afraid I have not the 
solution. 

13047. (Sir Samuel Provis.) The object of clearing a 
site is not to benefit the poor people, is it, but it is really 
to get rid of an insanitary area ?—Yes, that is the object. 


13048. (Mr. Loch.) Did you see the report of the London 


* County Council when the Boundary Street area was first 
’ cleared, showing where the people went ?—No, I did not. 


I was promised a report on that subject, but I have 
not had it yet. 


13049. The result of it is really, I think, to support 
the view you have expressed that the people were scattered 
mostly in the immediate area, and only to a slight extent 
went into far distant areas ?—That is what I understand 
—that they were not pushed out very far. 


13050. Have you at all followed this qustion, how 
far, when an area is cleared, the pauperism of the area 
is continued in the new district to which the people go 7— 
Taking the case of the clearance of that area in Maryle- 
bone for the Great Central Railway, I have always been 
given to understand that the persons so displaced have 
found their way into the eastern parts of Paddington. 
It is a common complaint in Paddington that they have 
had a large number of poor people from the cleared area. 


13051. But the Paddington pauperism, though slightly 
ee ee Sr eee 
*Mr. Lockwood subsequently sent the following 
answer :—“ The London County Council in 1901 adopted a 
bye-law of the Metropolitan Board of Works empowering 
beth, to prevent the erection of buildings on unhealthy 
sites.” f 


affected by it, possibly, has not gone up very much, has 
it ?—No, I do not think it has. 


13052. Practically, if they were paupers in Marylebone 
they are not paupers in Paddington, or if they were 
paupers to a certain extent in Marylebone, they are 
possibly to a less degree paupers in Paddington ?—Yes ; 
but still the fact remains that the poorer persons have 
left the area to which they might have been chargeable 
previously. 


13053. They have left it certainly, but my question 
had to do with the fact, whether or not that clearance 
implied simply an extended pauperism, and that, I take 
it, is the idea underlying these questions ?—Yes. Dis- 
location of any kind may possibly have an effect detri- 
mental to a certain number of persons, but I do not know , 
that you can say that clearance necessarily increases 
pauperism. 

13054, Would you say that the question really had not 
been worked out as to whether clearance was on the 
whole beneficial or not beneficial from that point of 
view ?—I do not think it has been worked out from that 
point of view. 

13055. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Referring to Mr. Davy’s Possibility 

evidence as to London’s difficulties (Davy, Question 3425), @ Central 
would not these point, unless there were something to Poor Law 
qualify, to the need of a central single administration ? ea 
Would it not be easier to have general principles if you — 
had a commanding central London authority ? As to 
outdoor relief, if you had certain principles laid down, 
could you not administer the relief by committees ?—It 
is not easy to see how this central body should be composed. 
Public opinion in these days is all for direct representation 
and does not favour nomination for any purpose, and 
there are objections also, I think, to increasing the number 
of central authorities. With regard to the administration 
of outdoor relief by a central authority, I have some doubts 
if you would get much nearer uniformity of administration 
if you depended on committees. Uniformity would 
be more likely to be secured by the appointment of 
paid almoners or distributors, but, even with such an 
arrangement, absolute uniformity would not be assured. 
It would be necessary, I take it, in any case, to have 
a certain number of local relieving officers; though 
if they were all appointed by and subject to the control 
of one central authority they ntight be shifted about 
from place to place, and men who were not really up 
to the mark would not be continued in office. 


13056. If you got a central London authority you 
could then separate ages and classes, have detention 
works, organise labour colonies, and send suitable people 
to them; and would you not get better guardians, 
more economical administration, a general equalised 
rate disbursed by those who pay, and consequently 
greater satisfaction ?—A central authority controlling 
all the Poor Law institutions in London could, no doubt, 
use them for classification. purposes in a manner impossible 
now ; and could provide and organise branch workhouses 
for the able-bodied, but I am not at all.sure that you 
would get better guardians or more economical administra- 
tion. The general equalised rate would not necessarily be 
disbursed by those who pay, the representatives of the 
paying areas would be in a minority, and the “ greater 
satisfaction ’’? would be confined to those who benefited 
as recipients from the equalised rate. 

13057. In any general scheme for managing the whole 
of London would not the outer limits (West Ham, Ed- 
monton, and the wealthier district of Croydon) have to 
be included ?—The possible inclusion of West Ham, 
Edmonton, and other suburban districts is one which 
would require very careful consideration, and in respect 
of which the views and interests of the localities proposed 
to be included would have to be considered. ie 

13057a. (Mr. Gardiner.) Have you considered the Possibility 
proposals which have been made for an ad hoc Poor one Londo 
Law authority for indoor purposes, out-relief _ being Authority 
administered according to definite principles by district ‘door elit 
relief committees representative of union areas, appointed 
by ad hoc authority ? Do you consider that London (that 
is, the Metropolitan Police area) should be considered one 
community for administering the Poor Law, and, if so, 
would you be in favour of a board specially elected for the 
purpose, or would you hand the work over to the county 
council, which could be assisted by groups of voluntary 
workers ? Allowing for a central body administering 
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London as a whole, would you be in favour of putting all in- 
door charges, costs of administration, and buildings entirely 
upon the fund if such a central committee were set 
up to control such administrative buillings, etc. ?— 
I confess I hardly see how it would be possible to arrange 
for the Poor Law administration of London by any 
existing bodies. If the care of infectious cases and 
imbeciles were transferred from the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board to the London County Council, the former might 
pehaps take over Poor Law administration for London 
generally ; but in that case a considerable augmentation 
of the present number of members might be necessary. 
The number of institutions for which a Poor Law central 
body would be responsible would be considerably greater 
than those for which the Asylums Board is responsible 
at present. As regards handing the relief work over to 
~the County Council, that body has already, it seems to 
me, as much to do as it well can, and it is certainly a 
question whether the administration of relief by voluntary 
workers would tend to the uniformity of practice which 
is admittedly desirable. 

13058. (Mr. Loch.) Would it lead to better, more 
equal, and more economic administration if there were 
a single Board for London in charge of all the Poor Law 
institutions, supported by a single rate for the purpose 
leviable on the whole country ? Have you any evidence 
as to (a) The accommodation now available for paupers 
in London (1) in workhouses ; (2) in infirmaries; (b) The 
margin now available for increased demand; and (c) 
The possibility of the better utilisation of the acecommoda- 
tion, if there were one control able to utilise all institutions. 
How might such a controlling body be constituted, 
and what is the possibility of economy in staff, salaries, 
additional buildings, etc. ?- -I will hand in astaten ent (see 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (J)), showing the accom- 
modaticn now available in (1) workhouses, (2) infirmaries, 
and the margin available for increased demand, ‘rom 
whence it will be seen that there is or was on the 10th 
February of this year spare accommodation in workhouses 


athority for for 1,596. and ininfirmaries for 816. Assuming one control 
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to be desirable for all institutions, the question of how 
it should be constituted is one which I confess I have 
not so far had time to exhaustively consider; though 
I am inclined to doubt whether in any case there would 
necessarily result any considerable economy in staff and 
salaries, though assuming it were possible by a grouping 
of institutions to accommodate the surplus in the existing 
vacant space, there would, for the time being, be avoided 
expenditure on additional buildings ; and while on this 
subject I will call attention to the fact that in the column 
‘* boarded-out ™ in the return I am referring to it will be 
found that a good many London paupers are boarded- 
out in country workhouses, and so long as there is spare 


‘accommodation of this sort, London guardians should, 


I think, be encouraged to avail themselves of it rather 
than to embark on the provision of costly new buildings. 

13059. (Chairman.) I gather you are not very favour- 
able to the idea of a single administration for London ? 
—I think I may be allowed to say perhaps that I have 
hardly had time to form a judgment upon it, but on 
balance I am a little doubtful. 

13060. Looking at the merits and demerits of a scheme 
of that kind, whilst it now would tend, I think, in certain 
directions to greater uniformity and possibly to greater 
economy, would you not lose the services of a good many 
people who are now doing their work very well as guar- 
dians if you were to adopt such a plan ?—I suppose the 
idea is that if you had a central authority you would get 
all the best of the present working guardians upon it, 
I do not know that that necessarily follows. I may 
say that in any case a new central authority, whatever 
else happens, will have to be directly elective and represen- 
tative. Iam thinking of the general tendency of public 
opinion in such matters. 


13061. Then your idea of a central authority is against 
a body something like the London County Council or the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board administering poor relief 
all over London ?—I have done my best in my previous 
answers to give some sort of reply to the questions on this 
point. It seems to me that it is not desirable to multiply 
the number of central authorities. We have already the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board and the London County 
Council ; and, as I have said, if one could with an existing 
authority do that which wi uld t-nd to uniformity, I think 
it is a desirable thing; but I should doubt whe:her it is 


desirable t> set up a completely new authority, which jr, Henry 
would be, and must, I imagine be, directly representative Lockwood. 
to administer the Poor Law. ead 


13062. (Mrs. Webb.) Would you make that distinction ié May ANG. 
as against the Metropolitan Asylums Board, which is The Metro- 
indirectly representative ?—The Metropolitan Asylums politan Asy- 
Board is an existing authority, and it occurred to me lums Board 
that it is an anomalous authority to a certain extent, and its 
since a great deal of its work has nothing to do with Poor administra- 
Low at all, and yet it is composed entirely of delegated tion. 
guardians and nominated managers. 

13053. (Chairman.) But it does its work very well, does 
it not ?—I think it does. It is accused of extravagance 
but where you have to make provision for infectious 
disease under any circumstances you cannot expect it to be 
done very cheaply. They are constantly hauled over 
the coals for keeping expensive establishments for small- 
pox and so on, when there are no small pox patients ; 
but that is in the nature of an insurance, and you must 
have accommodation ready to hand, and they have 
to consider what would happen if they had not the means 
of meeting a sudden outbreak. 

13054. Have you attended the meetings of that body ? 

—I have hardly ever attended the meetings of the body 
themselves, but for a long time, I attended pretty well 
every meeting of the childrens’ committee when certain 
classes of children were handed over to them. 


13055. Do the members of that authority pay as much 
individual attention to their duties as boards of guardians 
do ?—I think they do. 

13066. And do they become as much interested ?— 

I think so. I can speak from personal experience of the 
committee that manage the five classes of children’s 
establishments. Nothing could have been more careful 
or regular or minute than the attention they paid to the 
work. 

13067. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In answer to Mr. Gardiner Proposul_ to- 
you say: ‘If the care of infectious cases and imbeciles irr hes 
were transferred from the Metropolitan Asylums Board ae ag 
to the London County Council the former might perhaps “easiness ae 
take over Poor Law administration for London generally.” London 
Do you quite mean that? Supposing the Asylums County Coun- - 
Board parted with their infectious cases and imbeciles, cil and Lon- 
they would have nothing to do, and they would cease don indoor 


to exist, would they not ?—They would have the children Poor Law 
still. Administra- 
‘ tion to Metro- - 
13068. But the treatment of the ophthalmic and politan 


defective children is quite a small matter ?—Yes, but Asylums 
if the body continued to exist, they might, in exchange Board. 
for the duties relating to infectious disease and imbeciles, 

take over the Poor Law. 


13059. Supposing it was decided to have one central 
body for London, the Asylums Board would cease to . 
exist, would they not, because the guardians would 
cease to exist, and they are elected by the guardians ?— 
To tell the truth I was thinking there rather of indoor 
administration. I ought to have expressed it more 
clearly. They would be elected by the guardians, and. 
the guardians would continue to do the out-door local 
work, and the in-door institutions in fact would be managed. 
by the Asylums Board. 


13070. So that practically the boards of guardians 
would only administer out-door relief; that was the 
theory you had in your mind ?—Yes, that is what I had 
in my mind really. 
13071. Looking to the large number of institutions 
that there are and must be in London for in-door relief, 
do you think that there are too many for any one board 
to manage ?—I had my doubts, and therefore I have said 
that a considerable augmentation of the present number Need for and 
of members would be necessary. What I had in my difficulties as 
mind in that answer was that there would be still guardians to one central 
who would be associated with members of the centra] Poor Law 
body in visiting and looking after the institutions. epi for 
13072. Of course if you had one body which dealt only : 
with indoor relief, you would not get uniformity in your 
out-door relief, which is perhaps the more important of 
the two ?—Yes. 


13973. Supposing it was suggested that you should 
have one body to administer the out-door relief, do you 
think that it would be practicable? For instance, must 
they not work through committees ?—Unless you change 
the whole system, and have it all done by your officers, 
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I do not know how you are to do without local com- 
mittees. 


13074. You must have committees to administer the 
out-relief, must you not, in the localities where the poor 
are ?—Yes, unless, as I say, you have paid dispensers 
of relief who would be appointed for certain districts and 
sit as magistrates do; but the difficulty then, I think, 
is that you would not necessarily get uniformity. 


13075. With regard to the question of economy, is it 
not a common experience that if you have a very large 
area and a very large rateable value the expenditure 
tends to run up ?—I am afraid it does. I think that 
what one reads and what one sees in one’s demand note 
relating to the London County Council rate, for instance, 
suggests that the rate does not tend to diminish. 


13076. (Mrs. Webb.) Might I suggest to you that it is 
not the London County Council that has increased the 
rates, but that it is the borough councils ?—It is the two 
together. I am thinking of my last demand note, and 
in that the contributions to the several authorities are 
all set down separately, for instance, London County 
Council, £63,909, rate 8°84d., the same for education 
purposes £71,428, rate 9°88d. 


13077. But all the things are mixed up in that demand 
note, and if you analyse it you will find that the borough 
councils and the boards of guardians have increased the 
rates ?—I was content to read just what I saw. I only 
read it as a ratepayer, and I did not go behind the 
figures. 

13078. (Chairman.) I think, looking at the analysis, it 
is the education rate that has risen so very much, is it 
not ?—Yes, it is. 

13079. (Miss Hill.) The rise in the assessment values 
conceals the rise in the rates very much, I think ?—Yes, 
it does. 

13080. (Mr. Loch.) You speak on the whole with sa‘is- 
faction of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Suppose, as 
you suggest, all the cases of lunacy and mental defect were 
brought under one head and placed under the County 
Council, that would be a logical first step, would it not ?— 
Yes. 

13681. But that would leave the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board practically without anything to do ?—Yes, if they 
lost their infectious cases as well. 


13082. Do you think there might be formed, on the 
lines of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, a Board of 
Supervision for London which would more or less have 
inspectors at its disposal and would bear the brunt of 
deciding all London questions in the first place as the 
responsible authority ?—No; my views are rather 
those indicated in Sir Samuel Provis’ question, that it 
would be difficult to arrange for out-door relief, at all 
events without local help. 


13083. I have not made any suggestions as to out-door 
relief, nor as to the removal of institutions under one 
head; the only suggestion I have made is that there 
should be a board of supervision for London ?—But I 
do not quite understand what they are to do. 


13084. They would be the responsible advisers under 
this scheme of the boards of guardians in all their work, 
and probably any system of assessments for the common 
purposes of relief on the lines of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, or the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, or any 
other lines, would be connected with their work ?—Would 
they be a separate body, separately elected, or would 
they be composed of delegates, as the Asylums Board 
now is. 

13085. My suggestion is that they should be composed 
of delegates as the Asylums Board now is, with nominated 


members ?—And that they should be a central advisory 


board. 


13086. Yes ?—You would have to consider what 
powers they would be invested with. I think that no 
one would be any the worse if they had the advantage 
of the advice and assistance of persons experienced 
in Poor Law administration, who could give their advice 
generally rather than specially in their own particular 
boards. 

13037. At the present moment there is no single body 
responsible for London, except it be yourself and the Local 
Government Board behind you ?—That is the case. 

J 
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13088. There is no local body responsible for London 
business in the matter of poor relief otherwise ?—That 
is so. 


13089. There is, is there not, a responsible authority 
for the other administration of London—the London 
County Council, for instance, and in a manner the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board for Infectious Diseases ?—Yes. 


13090. Does it not follow that the question of London 
as a whole, from the point of view of poor relief, is suffici- 
ently important for the supervision of a board ?—I 
think it is worth considering, but I confess that it never 
occurred to me in that light before. 


13091. Do you think it makes any difference in the 
problem as it appears to you if the question of local 
administration by the guardians, subject to this change, 
remained the same; or, to put it otherwise, if the work- 
houses and infirmaries still remained in the hands of the 
local boards of guardians? As I understand it, your 
difficulty is that you cannot see how they can be dealt with 
apart ?—I say it more of out-relief. I think a central 
authority might perhaps manage the institutions. 


13992. The out-relief is found to- be the difficulty as a 
separate part of the administration ?—I think it would 
be. 

13093. Would you find a difficulty on another score, 
that is to say, in the same body not controlling the local 
indoor relief as well as the out-door relief, and not being 
able to say as a matter of course “‘ This applicant is offered 
the house’ ?—There would be a difficulty, I confess. 


13094. Do you see your way out of that difficulty ?—No, 
I do not, off-hand. 


13095. (Str Samuel Provis.) The guardians could send 
the case, could they not ?—It would be just like the case 
of an out-relief union ?—I did not quite understand 
Mr. Loch’s last question. 


13096. (Mr. Loch.) If you have one single board 
administering both out-door and in-door relief, that 
board might at any moment say to an applicant “* The 
house will be offered to you,” and the house will be so 
offered ; but if you have two authorities, one for out-door 
relief and one for in-door relief, you would make that 
a difficulty, because the indoor relief board might say, 
We wish to arrange the admissions to our own institutions ? 
—In other words the out-relief should be managed by 
members of the same body, and there should not be two 
bodies. ' 

13097. That is the question ?—You could not manage 
very well if you bad two separate bodies dealing respec- 
tively with in-door and out-door relief; you must have 
them members of one body. 

13098. Unless the understanding was that any one 
sent by the out-door relief body must be admitted into 
the house ?—Yes, but I do not know that that could 
be conveniently arranged for. 


13099. You have not thought that out at all in detail, 
have you ?—No, I have not. 

13100. Could the out-door relief body, that is the 
guardians, who are dealing with out-door relief only, 
give an order in the case of a particular applicant for his 
admission to a particular workhouse governed by another 
body ?—There would be an awkwardness about that. 


13101. With regard to the sufficiency of accommodation 


that exists in London in some instances and is wanting Margin | 
in others, details of which you give us in your table (see accommo: 
are there cases where a ton in 
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certain number are boarded-out so as to make room in the 
workhouse ?—Yes; but as you see there are a large 
number boarded out from Islington at the same time 
that they have a considerable number in excess of their 
certificate in the workhouse. 


13102. Then the figure of total inmates, for instance, 
is a figure irrespective of the fact that they may have 
other paupers who are boarded elsewhere ?—Take Is- 
lington for instance. 'The certificate of accommodation 
for St. John’s Road, Islington, is 2,129, and the number 
of persons in the workhouse on this particular day was 
2,489. 

13103. That gives an excess of 360 ?—Yes. 

13104. 'Then besides that they have a certain number 
boarded-out ?—Yes, they have boarded-out eighty adults 
and fifty-eight children. 
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13105. Take the converse case, where there is less than 

t the number certified. Is the “less than certified” 

| obtained by the fact that a certain number of persons 

are_boarded-out from those unions, so as to get a number 

‘ less than the certification? Take for example, Chelsea, 

: which has 107 less than certified, and Fulham, which 
i. has 131 less than certified ?—No. 


13106. Besides those, are there people boarded-out 
from those unions ?—The only cases in which they are 
boarded-out from the unions are given in the column 
headed, ‘‘ Boarded-out.”’ 


13107. Does that column represent the committees or 
the bodies that receive the boarded-out paupers ?—The 
meaning of it is this: Here is Hackney, which is the 
first that appears in the boarded-out column. Hackney 
have a workhouse certified for a total accommodation 
of 1,401, and they have got 1,573 inmates, and they have 
boarded-out at Westminster, 34, in the Strand Union 
Workhouse, 148, in the City of London, 47, and in St. 
Giles’, Bloomsbury, 107. 


13108. In no case to which the column headed ‘“ Less 
than certified’: applies, are there any boarded-out 


| paupers ?—No. 
{ 
: 
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13109. So that practically for a considerable number 
we are now indenting upon the country unions for main- 
tenance ?—Yes. 


13110. Do you think that apart from that, the margin 
of room in the workhouses and infirmaries is large enough 
even when there is no excess ?—I think I made out that 
there were 1,500 odd vacancies; that is, there was room 
for 1,500 additional inmates. 


13111. Taking them workhouse by workhouse, is there 
anything like sufficient accommodation to meet a sudden 
demand. ?—No. 


13112. What do you suggest then, in order that that 
I demand might be met if it came suddenly upon the unions 
4 of London ?—I have often wondered what one could 
possibly do in order to meet it. 


13113. Would you be prepared to create institutions 


i er don Outside London, especially to take the surplus or to take 
Jorkhouses ‘the aged out of London, or anything of that kind ?— 


x London | do not think you can take the aged out of London. 
ble-bodied My idea is that it would be a very desirable thing if one 
aupers. coull have a separate institution to deal with the so- 
| ca'led able-bodied, and also with what are called the 
yO ing sixties. 


13114. Would you be prepared to adopt that as a line, 
namely, to take all the juniors who are adults out of 
the existing workhouses and give them separate accom- 
modation ?—Yes, I think there is a good deal to be said 
for that. If you could take them outside London you 
could get sites cheaper, and, as I think I have said, you 
would be able to provide quite sufficiently for that class 
of person at very much less cost than has been necessary 
of late years in London. 


| 
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13115. Have you made a calculation of the number 
that class would represent ?—No, I have not. 


13116. So that one cannot tell exactly what the accom- 
modation would be, even on the present basis, that you 
would have to apply in this way ?—No. 


13117. There has been no report, has there, in regard 
to London pauperism, endeavouring from this point of 
view to solve this difficulty ?—No, there has not at 
present. 


13118. In the last two or three winters has it not been 
constantly said that the Poor Law guardians were so 
pressed for accommodation that they could do nothing 
commoda- but adopt an outdoor relief policy ?—It has been said. 
mn in 
ndon. 





13119. And that, so far as these figures go, in your 
opinion, is fairly true ?—It is true, I am afraid, to a certain 
extent. I have for a long time desired—and I have 
repeated it more than once—to have, if one could, means, 
whether by imposing conditions of detention or otherwise, 
whereby that class, not the wholly able-bodied alone but 
the different classes who are included under the head of 
able-bodied, should be dealt with separately. 


13120. If there were a supervising board for London 
such as I have suggested, would this be one of its duties ? 
—Yes, I think it might very well be one of its duties. 


13121. But there is no endeavour now, as it were, to 
429, 
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deal with London as a whole from this point of view?— yp, Henry 
No, none. » Lockwood. 
13122. Take Hammersmith, there we have the entry 
“Workhouse not yet occupied, infirmary not yet occu- 
pied”; what is to happen at Hammersmith ?—Their Hammer- 
indoor poor are boarded-out either at Fulham or at smith 
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Risbridge and other places in the country. arrangements 
13123. Supposing there were a great deal of distress eat por 


at Hammersmith suddenly arising, what would they 
do ?—They would have to relieve it the best way they 
could. 


13124. By outdoor relief ?—Yes. 


18125. What is the pressure that is now being put 
upon them to get their workhouse and infirmary on 
foot ?—There is this pressure—the Local Government 
Board have recently asked them when they may expect 
the workhouse and infirmary to be ready for occupation, 
and they have had the reply that this, that, and the 
other are necessary before they can be occupied. I do 
not think that one can say that Hammersmith have been 
unduly dilatory in completing their accommodation. 


13126. When was Hammersmith formed into a separate 
union ?—About four or five years ago, I think. 


13127. When it was formed did Fulham take over 
their buildings ?—Yes, and kept their inmates. 


13128. Did they take any steps to begin building as 
soon as the separation of the two unions was effected ?— 
As soon as they could get a site they did, but they took 
some time to find a site. 


13129. After the separation ?—Yes. 


13130. Though there was separation before them, 
they had not found a site at the time the separation took 
place ?—No; and you could hardly expect them to do 
it. 

13131. How long after was it when they found a 
site ?—I should think many months; it took a long 
time. 


13132. Is there any hardship to Hammersmith conse- 
quent on their paupers who are in receipt of indoor 
relief all being out of the district ?—There is the hard- 
ship to the inmates themselves, I suppose. Those who 
ale away in the country consider it a hardship, I expect. 


13133. Is there any evidence to show that they do so 
consider it ?—No, I do not think there is beyond com- 
plaints from individuals. 


13134. Then if this is a case in which practically the 
whole of the indoor relief is dispersed and there is no 4) condine 
hardship; does not the argument fall to the ground goeq paupers 
that it is an evil to disperse the indoor people ?—I did to a distant 
not say it was an evil, but I thought that possibly it Workhouse. 
might be objected to; I mean there is a theory that you 
should not send old people too far away from their union 
or parish of settlement, and so on. 


13135. As a matter of fact, either there has been no 
hardship expressed, or we do not know in fact that there 
is hardship ?—That is so; but then, of course, this has 
been regarded as more or less a temporary arrangement. 


Difficulty as 


13136. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Hammersmith and Ful- qammer- 
ham formed one union before Hammersmith was taken smith 
away, I think ?—Yes. arrangements 


13137. And after the union was dissolved the existing ee 
stato of things went on for some time, that is, the bulk ~~ ~~ 

of the Hammersmith poor remained, in the Fulhum work- 

house ; is that not so ?—Yes, of course; I thought that 

was understood. 


13138. (Mr. Loch.) But besides those, there are 175 
at Bosmere, eighty-five at Dunmow, and thirty-seven 
in London; so that there is a considerable population 
besides, and one does not know really from this table 
what the classification is, that is, whether the old people 
have gone to Bosmere or have stayed at Fulham. Do 
you happen to know that ?—Yes. I think most of the 
old people are at Fulham. They naturally deal with those 
boarded-out in the way which shall be least inconvenient 
to the persons so dealt with. 


13139. Is the Fulham infirmary now being used by the 
Hammersmith board ?—Yes; and they are continually 
having notice that they must remove their poor at the 
earliest possible moment. 
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13140. Is there any limitation of time within which 
Hammersmith must make provision ?—Yes; and the 
time has had to be extended, because there was only one 
14 May 1906. alternative, and the Fulham people could not adopt that 

~~~ and turn the inmates into the street; and so they have 
grudgingly kept them on. 
13141. Have you had any difficulty of that kind in Lon- 
n in endeavouring to extend the accommodation avail- 
able in workhouses, namely, long dilatoriness before any 
change is made ?—Yes; the Islington people have been 
a long time. 
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Difficulty as 
to procuring an 
additional 
buildings at 
Islington. 


13142. How long ago was it since you brought the 
question before Islington ?—The question of their school 
has been revived from time to time for seven or eight years. 


13143. They are boarding-out in the country, are they 
not ?—Yes. 


13144. And not merely the children ?—Not merely the 
children. 


13145. Have they come to any final decision as to what 
they are to do ?—They have. They are about to build 
two additional blocks, on the site of what is called the 
St. John’s Road workhouse. I may say that in all this, 
one, of course, feels that the cost of provision in London 
in these days is so enormous that one has some hesitation 
in pressing the guardians to embark on expenditure of 
this sort. 


13146. Does that not imply that the question must be 
considered as a whole, with a view to making it more 
possible for them to do it by some such plan as you your- 
self have suggested ?—If you mean so that the whole in- 
door accommodation might be available for all classes, 


yes. 

13147. Or some members of a particular class may be 
sent to the country ?—Do you mean that that could be 
better managed by one authority ? 


13148. Nay; I meant that if they saw that that could 
be done, possibly they would be more willing to make 
these changes and make the accommodation sufficient ?— 
I do not know that that would affect them. 


aiacaiee 13149. (Mr. Gardin2r.) In reference to the question 

smith Mr. Loch has just raised,about the Hammersmith infirmary 

arrangements cases being boarded-out in the Fulham infirmary, could 

forindoor- you tell me whether those Hammersmith folk are included 

relief. in the figures in Appendix IV ?—The column ‘‘ boarded 
out *’ shows that 350 are in the Fulham workhouse and 
infirmary. 

13150. Does the table mean that part of those 350 are 
really included in the 290 inmates of the Fulham infirm- 
ary ?—I do not think the Hammersmith inmates can be 
included in that number, because it seems too low a figure 
for that. 


13151. So probably that infirmary is overcrowded ?—It 
is not necessarily overcrowded. J am glad you drew my 
attention to that; there is an error, I am afraid, there. 


13152. (Dr. Downes.) A suggestion has been put for- 
ward that London might be made one union for the purpose 
of settlement; Would you be in favour of that ?—I 
think I should. 


13153. Do you think there would be any danger of the 
paupers selecting their workhouses ?—Yes; but then I 
think it would be an incentive to careful administration 
if people found that paupers were flocking where they 
could get relief easily, and so on. 


13154. It would mean that there would have to be 
uniformity of administration to some extent to prevent 
abuses of that kind ?—Yes, and I think it would tend to 
that. 


13155. With reference to Mr. Loch’s question as to 
ai ¢ the accommodation in case of pressure, I think that 
guardians o : 
temporary temporary accommodation has been made use of. I may 
accommoda- mention the example of West Ham; is it not a fact 
tion in times that the guardians there had some school buildings 
of pressure. handed over to them ?—Yes, and very useful they were. 
But supposing there was a severe winter in London— 
and I am afraid it is bound to come sooner or later— 
though admitting undoubtedly, as you suggest, that pro- 
vision can be made in that way, I am afraid it would be 
found very difficult to make sufficient provision for all 
London. There are not very many places that would 
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be available for the purpose, but I think the difficulty 
might be partly met in that way. 


13156. (Mr. Phelps.) Do you think that there is much 
room for classification in the workhouses in London ?— Existing 
Do you mean classification as between the different London 


classes in one institution ? workhouse: 
insufficient 


13157. I am rather thinking of devoting particular for system 
workhouses to particular purposes ?—The fact is that when classificatic 
you come to compare the total number of inmates boarded- of paupers 
out with the vacancies, you will find that the former Workhouse: 
more than counterbalances the latter; so that I am f 


afraid it would be difficult to find means of classification 
in existing London workhouses in the manner you sug- ; 
gest. That is why I have referred more than once to , 


the desirability, as it appears to me, of providing for the 1 
so-called able-bodied in some new and comparatively © ; 
cheap institution oustide London. , 

j 


13158. There is one technical question I want to ask 
you. Supposing you have a man boarded-out at Bosmere, position of 
and. he discharges himself, what is the process ?—The pauper 
process is that he has to be brought back at the expense of boarded-ov 
his union. That has been the difficulty. The guardians in work- 
have been told that in this boarding-out business they housefof 
have no right to send a man away without his consent. nother 


union. 
13159. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Not if he objects ?—I 
know, that is the way it has been put. 


13160. You do not have to get his consent in the first 
instance, do you ?—No, but if he objects to remain he can 
go home. | 


13161. And he need not find his own way back ?— 
No. In every case it is insisted upon in the agreement 
that they shall bring him back again. 


13162. (Mr. Nunn.) If he objects do you say he goes 
to his own home in that case and supports himself ?— J 
No, he goes back to the workhouse. If he is chargeable, ; 
he is entitled to relief in the workhouse of his union or 
parish. 


13163. (Mr. Gardiner.) What co-operation exists between 
Poor Law and charities in several unions ?—Not a few ©o-operati 
boards of guardians have amongst their members those between P 
who are members also of the Charity Organisation Society. h v ae 
An excellent practice prevails in a certain number of © 
boards, and I wish the number were greater, of referring 
applicants for relief through the guardians representing 
the society to the Charity Organisation Society where 
such a course seems desirable. The arrangement works 
very satisfactorily where adopted, and saves a quite 
appreciable number of persons from becoming chargeable to 
the rates. In the report of the Whitechapel Guardians 
for the year ended Lady Day, 1905, is given a return of 
cases assisted by or through the agency of the Charity 
Organisation Society, whence it appears that 113 persons \ 
were so assisted during the year in various ways. 


13164. Would you favour any degree of departmental 
control (not necessarily Local Government Board control) 
of voluntary charities ? Can you in that case make any 
suggestion for their control, that would (a) secure some 
differentiation between Poor Law and charitable functions ; 
and (b) tend to the dispauperisation of the workirg j 
classes ? In particular, have you any criticisms or sug- 
gestions with regard to the almost identical terms upon 
which admission may be obtained to London hospitals 
and London Poor Law infirmaries ?—I have no suggestions 
to make as to departmental control of voluntary charities Alloc:tion : 
As to the terms upon which admission may be obtained sick cases a 
to London hospitals and London Poor Law infirmaries, between — 
a system of investigation and differentiation has, I think, hospitals @ 
been established in the case of the Royal Free, the West- he ae 
minster, the Middlesex, and the London hospitals. The co- ce 
operation of the Whitechapel and St. George’s-in-the-East Co-operatic 
Guardians with the Charity Organisation Society may be of guardiai 
regarded as specially well organised, and, as I haye With 
observed in reply to a former question, co-operation in Charities 1 
a greater or less degree is practised by a good many Y°OUS — 


boards in London. meee VP 


13165. (Mr. Loch.) Are the boards of guardians in possibility. 
London acquainted with the resources of charitable extending i 
relief in their unions; and how far is there co-operation : 
with charities ?—I am not sure that boards of guardians in 
London, taken as a whole, are as well acquainted with the 
resources of charitable relief in their respective unions as 
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they might be if they studied the excellent and informing 
digest published annually by the Charity Organisation 
Society. In some instances, Chelsea, for example, the 
relieving officers are supplied with a list of the charities 
and benevolent associations extracted from the digest 
in question, and if this practice were universal it 
would be no doubt advantageous, provided guardians 
and their officers would duly make use of the information 
so supplied in dealing with cases. 


13166. (Chairman.) There appears to be a certain 
amount of co-operation between guardians and charities, 
but I gather from the answers you have just given that 
a good deal more might be done to secure more thorough 
co-operation ?—Yes, I think so. Mr. Nunn adverted to 
that just now. I think there is in certain boards a dis- 
position to regard with some resentment what they 
‘consider to be interference, and consequently an indis- 
position to ask for co-operation and assistance. 


13167. If you want to make two separate bodies working, 
different systems combine, how would you suggest getting 
more thorough co-operation between them? Would you 
suggest that the authorities should be more organised, 
so that they could sit more as a whole in the locality 
and approach guardians in that way ?—I did not quite 
understand the preliminary part of the question. 


13168. Assuming that you get more cordial co-opera- 
tion than now exists, have you any practical suggestion 
to make as to how that could be best done ?—I am afraid 
I have none. The only action in that direction that I 
could suggest would be to repeat what I have already said. 
I think that the board might very well issue a circular— 
such a circular, as far as I know, has not been issued for 
many years now—calling attention to the desirability 
of co-operation. But, as I have also said, I think in 
that case it would be necessary that the observations 
of the guardians should be asked for after a period, because, 
those sort of communications are apt to lie on the table 
and to be forgotten. I think, however, very great good 
might come of a circular of the kind indicated. 


13169. Are there many big endowed charities in London, 
do you know, which co-operate and work with the 
guardians ?—I cannot say that I do know of many of 
my own knowledge. 


13170. (Mr. Booth.) With regard to co-operation, I take 
it that what is intended by that phrase is not that they 
should co-operate to deal with a case, but that they 
should co-operate in considering the method by which 
the case should be dealt with ?—I have always under- 
stood co-operation to mean this, that it should be co- 
operation between the guardians and the Charity Organ- 
isation Society or any other similar association in the Poor 
Law area concerned, to whom cases could be referred which 
the guardians thought were better suited for that assist- 
ance than for coming on the rates. The object of that 
co-operation, as it has always appeared to me, is to save 
the persons from being pauperised. 


13171. That is to say, that one or other body should 
deal with the case according as it is suitable to deal 
with it ?—Yes, according as it thought best. 


13172. 'Then the role of the perhaps more organised 
charitable body would be the prevention of pauperism ? 
—Yes. 

13173. While the Poor Law authority would deal with 
or have the treatment of, poverty from the point of 
view of pauperism ?—Yes, it would deal with destitution 
where proved. 

13174. The other would be dealing with the prevention 
of pauperism altogether ?—Yes. I take it the whole 
aim and desire of those who urge co-operation is that 
charity in the broadest sense should step in before it is 
necessary for the Poor Law to do so. 


13175. Do you think it would be possible to give some 
official status to the bodies that deal with the prevention 
of pauperism ?—I have not thought of that, and I do not 
know quite how that could be done. 


13176. (Mr. Nunn.) Might I approach it from another 
point of view? Supposing all the agencies that were 
engaged in preventive work in a given borough or union 
were to agree to combine in order to deal with cases, 
would it be at all possible for the board of guardians, 
supposing other agencies were represented on such a board, 
to send representatives to it? At present I believe 
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they send representatives to national conferences; Mr. Henry 
would it be possible for them to send representatives Lockwood. 
to a body that sat permanently ?—Do you mean repre-  — 
sentatives of charitable agencies ? 14 May 1906. 


13177. Yes, to a body formed of all the preventive Co-operation 
agencies in the district ?—I am not quite sure how that of guardians 
could be carried out to the fullextent. To take St. Pancras, with charities 
for instance ; at almost all the relief committee meetings 11 various 
a member of the Charity Organisation Society, who is London d 
not a guardian, attends and notes particular cases, and oseibilit of 
to a certain extent enters into the deliberations with gars it. 
regard to the case, but has no official status. 





13178. My question was rather different; it was, sup- 
posing you had got a representative body of the charities 
of a particular union, whether it would be possible for 
the board of guardians to appoint a representative to 
it ?—They could only do it voluntarily, I suppose. 


13179. I am talking of their sending a representative 
to this board, not of their taking a representative on 
to their board. It is the business of any member of the 
community to get on to the board of guardians if he 
wants to do so, but the difficulty is to get the guardians 
to recognise the principle of appointing a representative 
to such a body as I have suggested ?—The representative 
would have to be appointed by the board of guardians, 
and in order to do that, I take it fresh powers would have 
to be given to them. 


13180. Would they—that is my point ?—I think so. 


13181. Then although they can appoint a representative 
to an annual conference, they have not got power to 
appoint a representative now to a weekly conference or 
a quarterly conference ?—I do not quite understand. 


13182. (Sir Samuel Provis.) There is nothing to prevent 
their appointing anybody, but they could not pay his 
expenses ?—Yes, that is so. 


13183. There is nothing to prevent the board ot 
guardians passing a resolution saying that such a member 
of their body should attend ?—I am afraid I did not 
understand the question, and that I thought it was the 
other way about—that the representative of the associa- 
tion should have the right, as it were, of being present 
at the guardians’ meetings. I can only say in answer to 
Mr. Nunn that it would be a very desirable thing. 


13184. (Mr. Bentham.) What union in London has been 
most successful in this co-operation ?—I suppose one may 
say St. George’s-in-the-East ; but there it is quite ex- 
ceptional. 

13185. Have they a representative of the Charity 
Organisation Society of the district present at each 
meeting of the relief committee 7?—As it happens, at 
St. George’s-in-the-Hast three at least of the guardians 
are themselves members of the Charity Organisation 
Society, and so representatives of the society would 
always be there. I do not think anybody sits at the 
meetings as directly representing the Charity Organisation 
Society. 

13186. Are all the relief cases dealt with by the general 
board there ?—Yes. 


13187. Therefore one or other of these three members 
is likely to be present each time ?—They would almost 
certainly be there. 


13188. (Mr. Phelps.) The co-operation you speak of 
might take more than one form, might it not? Have 
you any experience in London of a board of guardians 
consulting with the Charity Organisation Society in 
inquiry work ?—I do not know that they consult with 
the Charity Organisation Society as a body, but in St. 
Pancras it is a common practice for the relieving officers 
to meet periodically the officials of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society working in the district and to consult with 
them about particular cases. 


13189. Would the books of the Charity Organisation 
Society’s committee be available for the relieving officer ? 
—Yes; and vice versa the books of the relieving officer 
would be available for the Charity Organisation Society’s 
committee. 


13190. Supposing a case comes up before the board 
of guardians and it is thought that the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society is the appropriate body to deal with it, 
what procedure is taken in the case of any boards that 
you know ?—The procedure is almost invariably this, 
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Mr. Henry Some member of the committee or of the board who is 13203. One more question, which perhaps more imme- ¢9., rati 
Lockwood. there, and who happens to be a member of the Charity diately concerns you: do you, as you go about amongst of Pose La 

Wane qi Organisation Society, takes down the particulars, and boards of guardians, find that the idea of co-operation is and charit; 
May 1906. then the applicant is told to attend at the office of the growing ?—If anything, I should say yes. I think I may 














Charity Organisation Society at a certain hour. If a 
member of the Charity Organisation Society does not 
happen to be present, then the applicant will be given 
a note to say that the guardians think it will be better 
for the Charity Organisation Society in the first instance 
to deal with the particular case. 


13191. But the person has applied to the board of 
guardians for relief ?—Yes. 


13192. Do the guardians adjourn the case or refer it to 
the relieving officer, or do they totidem verbis refer it to 
another source of relief ?—The relieving officer continues 
to be responsible for the case; that is to say, he must 
see that the case suffers no hardship; but the guardians 
consider they are justified, where apparently there is 
no very immediate or urgent condition of necessity, to 
refer the applicant in the first instance to the Charity 
Organisation Society, on the understanding, of course, 
that the relieving officer is not thereby relieved of his 
responsibility. 

13193. In an application and report book have you ever 
seen the heading ‘“‘ Referred to the C. O. 8.” ?—Yes. 


13194. You have seen that in an official volume ?— 
Yes. 


13195. I did not know whether it had got so far ?— 
Yes, [ have seen it. 


13196. Could you state, without going too much into 
detail, what you think the advantages which the Charity 
Organisation Society has over a board of guardians ?— 
For purposes of that sort the principal advantage to the 
persons relieved is that they are relieved without dis- 
franchisement. 

13197. That may be an advantage, or it may not. 
Do you think that the moral effect of receiving relief 
from the Charity Organisation Society is different from 
the moral effect of relieving it from a board, because 
that is the reaily important point ?—It is a question 
whether there is much difference. 


13198. You do not feel very clear upon that point, 
at any rate ?—No. 

13199. Do you think it is much cheaper ?—I should 
say it was, but that I cannot tell you. I do not know 
what the cost of the inquiry is. 

13200. Perhaps you have not knowledge enough 
of the comparative cost in the two cases ?—I am afraid I 
have not. 

13201. Do you think that the charitable people have 
more opportunity of restoring independence than a board 
of guardians has ?—Yes, I think they have; I think 
one must accept that. 

13202. Do you think that the poor people themselves 
are conscious of the difference ?—I do not know that many 
of them are. On the other hand, supposing the Charity 
Organisation Society had taken the case in hand, one would 
hope that the way in which it would probably be dealt 
with, would be such as to enable the persons relieved to 
feel that they were not necessarily losing their self-respect 
by accepting the assistance. I think the assistance is 
generally accompanied by conditions. 


say that, speaking generally, when I have mooted the 
subject in recent years, I have found less of the direct 
hostility that one used to meet. 


13204. People are inclined to more charitable esti- 
mates ?—Yes. I think they appreciate it better than 
they used to. Perhaps I may take some of the credit for 
that myself, because I have always taken the opportunity 
when it occurred of pointing out what might be done 
in that direction. 


13205. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Is it a common thing for 
relieving officers to send cases to the Charity Organisation 
Society on their own responsibility before they go before 
the Board ?—I do not know that it is common, but I 
have certainly known it done. 


13206. In that way the applicants really never come 
near the guardians at all ?—Yes. It is done in St. Pancras 
I know, and not unfrequently. 


13207. It is also a common thing, is it not, for the 
Charity Organisation Society to send reports of cases to 
the board of guardians ?—Yes. 


13208. Which are read at the Board ?—Yes. That in- 
cidentally shows one great advantage of the case faper 
system. In the application and report book you never 
see these communications, but in a case paper every 
communication and every letter from the Charity 
Organisation Society is there immediately at hand, and 
you can turn over the sheets and read them. In those 
instances in which the case paper system is in vogue, 
you will hardly take up a file without finding letters 
or some correspondence with the Charity Organisation 
Society or other agencies showing what has been done. 


13209. The ordinary form of co-operation in London 
is mutual representation and a member of the board 
of guardians is on the Charity Organisation Society’s 
Committee, or vice versa a member of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society’s Committee becomes a member of the 
board of guardians ?—Yes, and in some places they do 
something more. In St. Pancras, and I think in one 
or two other places, it is recognised that the Local Charity 
Organisation Society’s officials are, not casually but 
periodically, to compare notes, so to say, with the relieving 
officer, so that there should be, as it were, cross references 
between the two. 


13210. The relieving officers’ lists are shown to the 
Charity Organisation Society’s officers ?—Yes. 


13211. Do you not think we might put it generally 
in this way: that the guardians refer cases to the 
Charity Organisation Society where constructive work is 
needed ?—Yes, I think that would be a very good way of 
putting it; it is where there is still, so to say, a hope 
for the case. 

13212. When a case may be made independent ?— 
Yes. ) 

13213. (Mr. Gardiner.) Do I understand that that is 
a common practice ?—I wish it were a common practice. 


13214. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) But the cases they do refer 
are cases of that class ?—Yes. 
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Mr. Henry Lockwoop, recalled; and further Examined. 


13215. (Chairman.) I should like to ask you whether 
eral your position differs at all from that of the other in- 
spector. spectors. There is an inspector-in-chief of the Local 
Government Board, is there not ?—Yes. 


13216. He is located in the Local Government Board ? 
—Yes. His title is assistant secretary and chief general 
| inspector. 


fice of chief 


13217. Is he supposed to give more personal attention 
to the London district than to other districts ?—I think 
not. 


13218. The other inspectors’ relations to him are much 
the same as yours ?—Yes, it happens that being on the 
spot he probably in the course of a given period would 
give more attention to London subjects, but he is not 
in a different position with relation to London ? 


13219. Nor are you in regard to your district in a 
different position ?—No. 


13220. (Mr. Gardiner.) Would you tell me whether 
icon there is any effective co-operation between the boards of 
arities and guardians and charitable associations in London ?— 
e guar- Taking them as a whole, I cannot say that it is effective ; 
ans. in a certain number of them, I do not know that I can 
i name them at once, there is co-operation. 


13221. (Mr. Russell Wakejield.) Considering the severity 
of the winter of 1905, do you consider St. Olaves a 
typical case whereby to judge stoneyards ?—It would 
be hardly fair to call the St. Olaves example one whereby 
to judge stoneyards generally, because it was started 
in a hurry and inefficiently managed. 


‘ 13222. How would you deal with the different classes 
noted in Question 4086 ?—The undesirables should have 
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no relief except in a properly organised workhouse. The 
others might be tided over exceptional periods of distress 
by charitable assistance, properly organised after reason- 
able inquiry. ~~ 


13223. Referring to Question 4098, what alternative 


eon do you see to returning lax guardians in times of great 

art of pressure ?—The only alternative I can suggest under 

tepayers. the existing system is that those who have to pay the 

7 rates should take greater trouble to endeavour to get 
elected those who would regard their interests equally 
with those whose distress has to be relieved out of the 
rates. 

msual labour 13224. Referring to Question 4103, is not casual labour 


the West greater in the West End, and is this not due to a kind 
nd of of parasitical labour ?—You would know more about 
ondon. this in the parish of Marylebone, for example, than I do ; 


but I should not myself have thought that there was a Mr. Henry 
greater amount of casual labour in the West End thanin, Lockwood. 
say, the neighbourhood of the docks, though, no doubt, _ : 
there would be more to be picked up by what may be 15 May 1906. 
called parasiticel labour west of Oxford Circus than in, t.ho 

say, Stepney or West Ham. SE lantiaciae 


13225. Ought not the class “ gravitating towards “ ins-and- 
ins-and-outs ” dealt with in Question 4120 to be dealt outs.” 
with earlier by labour colonies ?—I think labour colonies, 
or branch workhouses, strictly administered, would be 
useful in this direction. 


13226. As regards the 5 per cent. able-bodied referred 
to in Question 4147, would this not apply now to the 
class immediately above those in receipt of relief 7—I 
should think that a larger percentage than five of the 
class immediately above those in receipt of relief would 
be able-bodied in the usual acceptance of the term. 





13227. Referring to Question 4104, is borough council Casyai labour 
labour casual as a rule ?—I am not in the position to say provided by 
whether or no this is the case asarule, but when I answered Borough 
Question 4104 I had in mind such work as relaying streets, councils. 
street sweeping and cleaning, and so on, and from obser- 
vation, admittedly superficial, it has generally appeared 
to me that a proportion, at least, of the men so employed 
were of the casual sort. 


13228. Is not the prevalence of three days a week 
workers, a danger due to mistaken methods of providing 
temporary work ?—I agree that providing temporary 
work by three-day shifts is a mistaken method. 


13229. Will you give your experience as to the effect Effect of farm 
upon character of the farm colony ?—I believe that the colonies upon 
discipline, supervision, and the steady work provided Character. 
in well-managed farm colonies must have a good moral 
and physical effect. 


13230. (Mr. Gardiner.) What methods have been Methods of 
adopted to deal with able-bodied unemployed, and what dealing with 
has been the effect on pauperism of Mr. Chamberlain’s unemployed 
circular with regard to borough councils and unemployed ri 3 
in 1890, 1895, 1900 and 1905? What has been the 77 003% 
extent of co-operation between boards of guardians and advantages of 
borough councils ?—In each succeeding winter since that scheme. 
1895, in London, there has been co-operation of a sort 
between guardians and borough councils, but until the 
establishment of Mr. Long’s scheme there was little or 
no preliminary investigation of the circumstances of 
applicants for relief or assistance, and consequently [ 
am inclined to think that there was very much the 
same mixing up of classes under the three-day shift 
system as occurs in the case of stoneyard relief. This 
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much can, I think, be at least claimed for Mr. Long’s 
scheme, that there was an endeavour to systematise in- 
vestigation in lieu of the indiscriminate methods pre- 
viously adopted. 


13231. What steps are taken to obtain reports of the 
able-bodied paupers emigrated by London boards—say 
for a year or two after their settlement ? Are there any 
facts or figures relating to this subject now available, 
especially in regard to Poplar’s emigrants of last year ? 
—There are not, so far as I know, any regular steps 
taken to get reports regarding able-bodied paupers 
emigrated by London guardians. Of the twenty-five 
Poplar emigrants of last year, three have, I understand, 
returned ; of these, two have applied for relief, but have 
been refused it absolutely on any terms whatever. 

13232. (Mrs. Webb.) It has been suggested that 
“casual”? employment increases the destitution, and 
thus the pauperism, of certain London unions. Can 
you supply any evidence for, or against, this hypothesis ? 
—I am not in possession of any direct evidence on this 
subject, but the special inquiry now proceeding in Poplar 
may very possibly provide evidence more or less direct 
on the subject. 

13233. One point to which the attention of this Com- 
mission has been directed, is the practice of granting 
out-relief to persons in employment. Can you give us 
specific information on the following lines, classifying 
the relief in aid of wages under the following heads, and 
stating in which unions within the Metropolis is each one 
of them most prevalent :—(a) To men in employment 
under some sudden and urgent necessity ?—(b) To men 
in employment under the guise of adjuncts to medical 
relief 7—(c) To men irregularly employed, in respect of 
those days in a week, or weeks in a month, in which 
they have no work? (d) To men in employment, in 
respect of the cost of burial of some dependant ?—(e) 
To women in weekly wage-earning employment, at 
constant work, but earning less than subsistence ?—(f) 
To women in weekly wage-earning employment irregularly 
in respect of the days in a week, or weeks in a month, 
in which they have no work ?—(g) To women doing 
casual “‘day’s work”: for different employers, such as 
“charing’? ?—(h) To women in wage-earning employ- 
ment under the guise of adjuncts to medical relief ?— 
Relief is not given to men actually in employment except 
under the guise of adjuncts to medical relief to some 
member of the family; but relief is frequently given 
to men irregularly employed during the period that they 
are out of work, and not unfrequently to men in em- 
ployment in respect of burial expenses. I am unable 
to say in which unions each one of these is most prevalent, 
though it will probably be found to prevail in those 
unions the guardians of which favoured an out-relief 
policy. Relief is certainly given in a great many instances 
to women of the class noted in (e), (f), (g) and (h) of your 
question. 

13234. Are any of the above kinds of relief in aid of 
wages in your opinion contrary to the regulations of the 
Local Government Board ?—I doubt if they are contrary 
to the regulations; in fact, the Poor Law Board In- 
structional Letter accompanying the Out-Relief Regulation 
Order of 1852 pointed out as follows :—‘‘ What it is in- 
tended actually to prohibit is the giving relief at the 
same identical time as that at which the person receiving 
it is in actual employment and in the receipt of wages 
(unless he falls within any of the exceptions afterwards 
set forth), and that relief given in any other case as, for 


example, in that of a man working for wages on one day and 


‘being without work the next, or working half the week 
and being then in need of relief, is not prohibited by 
this article.’ That is Article 5 of the Out-Relief 
Regulation Order. 

13235. Have any cases of such relief in aid of wages 
been surcharged by the auditor of the Local Government 
Board ?—I am not aware that they have. 

13236. (Mr. Loch.) T should like to ask you what unions, 
including West Ham, have opened labour yards in the last 
five years, under what regulations, with what number of 
applicants, and with what results ?—Labour yards were 
opened last year by West Ham, Croydon and Wardsworth 
this year by Croydon and West Ham only. There was 
nothing unusual in the result. I am waiting for returns of 
the numbers and the cost. (Return subsequently sent. 
See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (K)). 
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13236. (a.) Should labour yards be continued ? If so, Effect “of 
should any conditions, other than those now in force, be borough 
required ?—My experience of 1895 has unduly, perhaps, council 
prejudiced me against labour yards; the only argument “ relief.” 
in their favour is that, for the time being, the persons so 
employed are kept off the labour market. 

13236 (b.) Is the substitution of borough council employ- 
ment relief for labour yard relief, satisfactory ?—What I 
have just said in favour of labour yards cannot of course be 
said of borough council employment, which to that extent 
may be held to be unsatisfactory, particularly when the 
relief or the work is given in three days or fortnightly 
shifts. 

13236. (c.) What-has been the effect of the general 
adoption of borough council relief on the Poor Law ?—The 
effect of borough council relief in dealing with seasonal or 
exceptional distress has been that for the time being the 
guardains have been relieved to that extent of their 
responsibility for the relief of distress. 


13236. (d.) What has been the cost of land per acre ; Cost of 
plant; maintenance and terms of maintenance, of the -aindon 
Poplar and other experiments made within the administra- Farm Colom 
tion of the Poor Law for dealing with the unemployed, the 
number, conditions and the results ?—The only experiment 
of the nature of a farm colony is that of the Poplar experi- 
ment at Laindon. I hope to be able to hand in a return of 
cost of land, maintenance, etc., to be furnished to me by 
the clerk. (Subsequently sent. See Appendix Vol. I. (A), ; 
No. VII. (L)). : 

13236. (e.) What has been the result of the Out-Door The mo: ifie 
Relief Able-bodied Male Persons Order to the several Workhouse 
unions to which it has been applied ?—The Modified test order. 
Workhouse Test Order issued to Poplar, Wandsworth, and 
Kensington, and, I think, Hampstead, has only been put in 
force in the first-mentioned union, where fifty men were so 
relieved and sent to Laindon, while their wives and 
families were supported at home. 


13236. (f.) So far as the Poor Law is concerned, on what 
parts of its organisation should reliance be placed for 
dealing with exceptional distress, if it were to remain the 
chief agency available for that purpose ?—If the Poor Law 
were to remain the chief agency for relieving exceptional 
distress, the Modified Workhouse Test Order might prob- 
ably be very usefully employed; assuming, of course, 
that suitable accommodation would be available for the 
men so dealt with. 


13236. (g.) Is it desirable that there should be a second Joint Com- 
relief organisation, such as the Distress Committee, in mitteesund 
addition to the Poor Law ?—If, some other agency should Mr. Long's 
be brought in, the best as yet suggested, as it seems to me, scheme, 
is an organisation such as the Joint Distress Committee as 
established under Mr. Long’s scheme ; the principal value 
of which is that the essential importance is recognised 
of careful investigation before relief or assistance is given. 
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13237. Is there sufficient accommodation in the work- Extent of 
houses ?—Although, as the return handed in shows, there accommoda 
are in the aggregate some 1,500 vacancies in London, ae ‘tak 
the accommodation in the workhouses is not, strictly \op:houses 
speaking, sufficient, because the means of proper classifi- : 
cation are inadequate, but, as I have previously observed, 
adequate classification can, in my opinion, only be pro- 
vided in separate institutions for each class, sick, infirm 
or aged, and able-bodied—so called. ; 


13237. (a.) What is the experience of “ farms’’— Effect of — 
Salvation Army and others ?—The restorative effects of form oe 
Salvation Army treatment on the colonists sent there has coloniatal 
not been so considerable as one might be led to suppose. : 


13238. Has it not been the practice of some boards of position of 
guardians in London to refer lazy, or other able-bodied paupers: 
paupers, disinclined to work, to the Church or Salvation refusing to 
Army labour colonies, and, if they refused work offered work when 
them there, to prosecute ? Is this system legal ? What Sent to 
cases of it have occurred ? Can any magistrates’ comments Voluntary 
or decisions on it, and on the character of the offer made aya 
to the applicant by way of work and remuneration, be dio 
produced ? Cannot the Poor Law deal with cases of 
unwillingness to work within its own administration 
without having recourse to voluntary associations in the 
manner described ?—Not a few boards of guardians 
have referred lazy and other able-bodied paupers to Sal- 
vation Army or Church Army colonies and have prosecuted 
the pauper so dealt with, if he returned to the workhouse. 

When this practice was first adopted it suited the guar- 
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dians’ purposes so far, that magistrates, as a rule, would 
deal more severely with the men who had been given 
opportunities to work in this manner than they would 
with a man who refused to do his work in an ordinary 
workhouse, but recently in certain cases magistrates have 
taken a view hostile to the guardian, and one case—that 
of Martin of Poplar—was twice referred to the Com- 
missioners of King’s Bench, and decisions against the 
guardians were given on each occasion. Tne Poor Law 
. should be able to deal with cases of unwillingness to work 
4 without having recourse to voluntary associations, but in 
order to do so, it will be necessary, I think, to provide 
able-bodied or test branch houses in which employment or 
work, not necessarily of a severe sort, but continuous, could 
be systematically provided for every inmate, but dis- 
ciplinary treatment of the kind I have in mind is, it 
seems to me, quite impossible in a large mixed workhouse, 





<ensington 13239. (Mr. Nunn.) Can you classify the steps taken 
fest Work- by London Boards to secure adequate work for able- 
jouse and = hodied paupers ?—No steps which could be classified 
ause of its have been taken by London Boards to secure adequate 
pore. work for able-bodied paupers, though I may mention 
: that for some years, the Kensington workhouse at Mary 
Place was available as a test house, but it failed in its 
: object because stone-breaking was practically the only 
| task, and in a large number of the cases that the guar- 
dians wished to send there the medical officer wou'd not 
certify the men to be physically fit for the task of work 
imposed. 
Effect of 13240. Assuming the economic tendency of out-relief 
ut-relief on to diminish wages amongst certain classes can you indi- 
pace cate any lines upon which, in the metropolitan area any 
verification in actual facts can be established ?—I am 
: unable to indicate any lines upon which complete veri- 
fication in actual facts can be established of the effect 
of out-relief on wages, but the exhibits that I have shewn 
from Bethnal Green and the larger number in the exhibi- 
tion got up by the “‘ Daily News”? may help in that 
- direction. 
Unemployed 13241. Are you prepared to suggest any useful modi- 
Workmen’s fication of the Unemployed Workmen’s Act, 1905 ?— 
Act. Amendment of the Unemployed Workmen’s Act is a 
; matter for Parliament and it is beyond my province 
b to volunteer modification, though perhaps I may not 
improperly express a hope that in any case the record 
; papers will continue to be used. 
Effect of Mr. 13242. (Mr. Lansbury.) Have you any information as 
wham ber- lar #0 What has been the result, so far as London is con- 
a y Evid. cerned, of the circular on unemployment issued by suc- 
mg employ- cessive presidents since 1886 recommending local autho- 


ment for the vities to provide work for the unemployed apart from 
memployed. the Poor Law ?—I have only general information as to 
‘ the effect of these circulars on unemployment, but without 
4 doubt, very considerable sums have been spent by borough 
councils on what were practically relief works during the 
past twelve years. 


13243. In your opinion has the effect of that circular, 
as far as London is concerned, been to get into people’s 
mimds that the State has recognised the principle that 
it was the business of the community to provide people 
with work when unable to obtain it through no fault of 
their own ?—It is probable, I think, that the circular 
has had the effect suggested in the minds of a good many 
people. 

13244. Can you give us the cost of such work put in 
hand by the old vestries, district boards of works, and 
borough councils, for the past ten years or for any period 
which you think would be fair, showing the total amount 
of money spent each year on special work; the number 
of men employed, the period for which they were em- 
ployed (whether continuously or for short periods only), 
the total net cost of such work, and the estimated cost 
if done under ordinary conditions and not by unem- 
ployed labour ?—I have not the material for answering 
your question, though I presume it could be got from the 
borough councils themselves. 
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Men 13245. Would it be possible for you to put in a return 
“relieved” showing the proportion of able-bodied male pauperism 
by municipal chargeable to the Poor Law during the past twenty 
authorities as years in the Metropolis, side by side with the total num- 
@factor in ber of men relieved during the same period by borough 
uperism. councils ?—I regret I am equally unable to put in a 
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return showing the proportion of able-bodicd males charge- Mr. Henry 
able to the Poor Law together with the total number of Lockwood. 
men relieved by borough councils. 


13246. In your opinion, would it not be fair in esti- 
mating the increase or decrease of able-bodied pauperism 
in the Metropolis, to add these two sets of figures to- 
gether ?—I think that certainly the figures may bc 
regarded, as, to a certain extent, interchangeable. 


13247. With regard to boy-labour, can you tell us London boy 
what effect this has on producing the unskilled unem- !@bour @ 
ployed labour which borough councils and boards of peaked hie 
guardians have had to deal with during the past twenty eae 
years ?—It is impossible to say precisely what effect this 
has on the production of unskilled unemployed labour, 
but there can, I think, be no donbt, that van boys, 
paper boys, and others who, between the ages of twelve 
and, seventeen or eighteen, pick up a living in the streets, 
and, perhaps in a lesser degree district messenger boys 
and telegraph boys must help‘ to swell the ranks of un- 
skilled labour in London. 
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13248. Would it be possible by any means to get for a 
given year the ages and the occupations of the men 
employed by boards of guardians as unemployed ?— 
It might be possible to get this information from the 
guardians or borough council records, but it would be, I 
am afraid, a lengthy and difficult business. 


13249. With regard to the Laindon Colony, you have Nature of 

told us that the Poplar guardians dealt with two separate work done at. 
classes of able-bodied men. In your opinion, during the L@indon 
first six months, when only the ordinary pauper was Fert 
engaged, was real work done on the estate? That is to efficacy as a 
say, you saw the estate when it was taken over, and you .orkhouse 
saw it six months later; in your judgment was the work test, 
carried out during the period mentioned work of a char- 
acter which would test the ability and willingness of the 
pauper to work, and was not one of the reasons for opening 
the colony this: that it would prove whether men would 
work at ordinary labour without being driven to it ?— 
Certainly, real work was done at Laindon during the first 
six months after it was opened, and was of a character 
calculated to test the ability and willingness of those 
employed, and one of the objects for opening the colony 
was to ascertain whether workhouse inmates. could 
satisfactorily work at ordinary labour. 


13250. In your experience would you say that what Physique of 
are called the bulk of able-bodied men are those who, for a bulk of the 
variety of reasons, are unable to secure a place in the Weployed. _ 
labour market, and that they are mentally, morally, or 
physically deficient ?—I should say that the majority of 
those classed able-bodied for Poor Law purposes are in 
some degree mentally, morally, or physically deficient. 


13251. Did you see the 100 men who first went to: 
Laindon ; and in your judgment would you consider them: 
all able-bodied in the sense that they were men who could’ 
be described as fit for any unskilled employment that was 
going under commercial conditions ?—I think that they 
could not have been so described when they first went to 
Laindon. 


13252. Have you ever taken sample cases of able- Geacric 
bodied men and women and traced back their history; if Pauperism. 
so, with what results ?—I cannot say I have, except in 
some instances of school failures, and in the majority of 
these the failure was the result of some such infirmity as: 
that already referred to. I have, in fact, not known many 
hereditary paupers, though I did find three generations in 
one family in the stoneyard at West Ham. 


13253. You have told us that the age when men become P-ovi-ion for 
too old for ordinary work was growing less. What in able-bodied 
your judgment is the best method for dealing with the Paupers past 
so-called able-bodied and what are known as the “ young ™!<dle-ae. 
60's?” Would you be in favour of country work- 
houses where not only agriculture but other industries 
could be carried on by this class ?—The “‘ young 60’s ” 
are a very difficult class to deal with, but I should favour 
branch workhouses with alternative industries and 
graduated tasks of work, so that all persons could be 
kept steadily employed according to their capacity. 


13254. (Chairman.) You are not satisfied with the 77. q 03 
results of the labour yards, I gather; but it is difficult, in special test: 
your judgment to substitute any other effective system ?— wozkhouses 
I am afraid it is,in the absence of what I live in hope of for 
seeing, namely, a properly equipped separate workhouse @ble-bodied. 
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Specially designed to deal with the class of persons who 
otherwise might be found in the labour yards. 


13255. (Mr. Booth.) Do you mean one for all London ? 
—No; I think I should not go so far as that. I question 
whether you could deal satisfactorily with that class in a 
very large institution. I may say that my own somewhat 
vague idea has been that there might be three such institu- 
tions as that for groups of guardians who would use each 
of them according to their needs. 


13256. (Chairman.) What would be the class for whom 
this institution would be set apart? Would it be the 
unemployed who come to the boroughs ?—Yes, to a 
certain extent, but mainly cases which were not con- 
sidered suitable for assistance by the Distress Committee. 
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13257. Are you in favour of two authorities dealing 
with them, or would you wish only one authority ?—If 
you grouped guardians for the purpose, you would have 
to resort to a similar arrangement to that which obtains 
in the sick asylum districts. You would require a board 
of management for the particular institution selected or 
delegated by the boards of guardians who are to use it, 
so that you would not have a separate authority, but an 
authority provided for that particular purpose from 
representatives of existing authorities. 


13258. From your experience, do you think it advisable 
to bring in the borough councils at all?—The borough 


councils have hitherto been asked to deal with applicants 


with a view to their being saved disfranchisement, and 
being dealt with separately. 


13259. Those institutions would be so far part and 
parcel of the Poor Law as to disfranchise the applicants ? 
—Yes, they would. 
Position of 
paupers 
refusing to 
work, when 


13260. In answer to one of Mr. Loch’s questions you 
have referred to the case of Martin of Poplar ?—May 
I be allowed to correct that answer? The case did 
not go to the House of Lords at all. The magistrate, 


sent t 5 
poluntary Mr. Cluer, stated a case, which was considered in the 
institutions Court of King’s Bench, and they sent it back to him ; 


by guardians. he sent it back again to the Court of King’s Bench, and 
ulitmately they upheld his decision. 


13261 What was the result of the decision ?—Mr. 
Loch’s question was: ‘ Has it not been the practice of 
some boards of guardians in London to refer lazy or other 
able-todied paupers disinclined to work to the Church or 
Salvation Army labour colonies, and, if they refused 
work offered them there, to prosecute? Is this system 
legal?” If that applies to the practice of sending persons 
there, I have no reason to suppose that it is not legal, but 
I understand all this was gone into with Mr. Adrian ; 
IT have not seen his evidence, but if that was the case, I 
do not know that I can usefully add anything to what he 
said. In the Martin case neither the magistrate himself 
nor the Court, so far as I understand, questioned the 
legality of the proceedings as between the guardians and 
the Salvation Army, but what they did question was 
whether the Salvation Army had a right, as a condition of 
employing the man, to insist upon his attending a particu- 
Jar form of service, and also advocating teetotal principles. 

13262. The statement here is that the board of guar- 
dians prosecuted this person for returning to the work- 
house from some shelter or Church Army colony ?—Yes. 


13263. What is meant by prosecuting ?—The guardians 
prosecuted him under an Act which would constitute him, 
if convicted, a rogue and vagabond ; the court held that 
a man was not in law a rogue and vagabond if he refused 
to work under the conditions imposed by the Salvation 
Army. 

13264. If the institution had been under the control 
of the guardians, I assume they would have been able 
to prosecute ?—Yes. 


Distinction 
between work work provided by the borough council and anything 
found for done by the guardians is this, is it not, that in the case 
unemployed of the guardians it is relief, and in the case of the borough 
by guardians ¢oyneil it is not ?—Certainly. 


and b 
Earough 13266. Therefore it is proper to look upon anything 
councils, done by the borough council in paying wages as money 


paid for work done ?—That is so. 


13267. Whereas the guardians do nct pay for the work 
done ?—No, they do not pay for the work done. The man 
has to work, as it were, as a guarantee of good faith for the 


: 
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13265. (Sir Samuel Provis.) The distinction between: 


EVIDENCE : 


relief he receives. He receives not wages, but assistance 
for himself and family. 


13268. The amount given to him, therefore, should not 
depend on the work done ?—It should depend on his 
actual needs. 


13269. It would depend on his family and the circum- 
stances of the case ?—Certainly, there is that difference. 


13270. Supposing there was some combination of unions Combination 
for the purpose of providing a test house, I think I gathered of unions to 
from what you said that you rather contemplated Provide a tes 
that a district should be set up under the Metropolitan Meg 
Poor Act ?—Yes. I do not say that would be the absol- bodied > 
lutely best way, but it has occurred to me that it might j 
very possibly be a useful way of endeavouring to deal 
with the class termed “able-bodied.” As I have said 
before, the difficulty with that class is that a large propor- 
tion of them are persons whom a medical officer cannot 
certify as being able-bodied in the ordinary sense of the 
term. It would be essential it seems to me, that in any 
institution of this sort you sould be able to provide for 
persons in pretty well any physical condition, this is to 
say, a man who has a weak heart, or is ruptured, or any- 
thing of that sort, who is not fit for very hard work, could 
be dealt with in some way so that he could be constantly 
kept employed ; his relief in that way would be a test of 
his worth, physical and otherwise, and an incentive to 
try and shift for himself. 


13271. Outside London there is power for the guardians 
to combine and have a joint committee, as you know ?— 
That is so. 


13272. Section 8 of the Poor Law Act, 1879, does not 
apply to London. Do you think there would be any 
advantage in its being made applicable to London, 
rather than setting up a separate district with a board 
of managers ?—As a matter of fact, a joint board of that 
sort is composed, is it not, of delegates, not necessarily 
delegates of the board, but representatives of the board ? 
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13273. The other is a little simpler, you merely get a 
joint committee of the several bodies ?—Certainly the in- 
auguration of it would be simpler than formally constituting 
a district. I think that would be a simpler way of getting 
at the authority you want. 


SY o te 


13274. The point I was mentioning just now about Unemployed 

the distinction between persons who got assistance from relieved by 
the borough council and assistance from guardians boroughs as 
a little affects the answer you gave that the figures may ® factor in 
be regarded as to a certain extent interchangeable. That London’s” 
is not quite so, is it ?—Perhaps I ought to have said that P?UPETIS™ 
it might be possible that persons might ring the changes, 
a person might be relieved by one authority in one year 
and by another authority the next. I do not mean to 
say they would to any considerable extent be transferred 
from one authority to the other during the same period of 
distress. 


13275. Do the borough councils refuse to give assistance Persons _ 
to people who have been in receipt of relief during a “relieved” 
certain time ?—Under the present distress committees by both 
they should do so; they have to get special assent, I Su@"dians 


: : . d borough 
believe, in case they propose to depart from that rule in te Be per be 
any case. 

13276. That would be for a temporary period ?—Yes. f 


13277. I do not know whether the question of borough 
councils acting apart from the Unemployed Workmen 
Act has come under your notice; but have they, as a 
fact, laid down rules ?—I do not think they have. In 
cases of that sort it is not improbable that persons who 
had been relieved by the borough council might be 
temporarily relieved by the guardians, or vice versa. 


13278. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I think it is the theory Remunera- 

that guardian’s work is relief work, and not paid by tion for work 
wages ?—Is that absolutely the case? How is it at at Laindon 
Laindon, for instance, are the men paid a fixed scale ?— Colony. 
The only payment at Laindon is the 6d. a week which 
some well-intentioned benevolent gentleman provided the 
money for; otherwise the men have their lodging and 
their rations only, they are not paid wages. 


13279. Do they ever try to work by piece-work on 
Poor Law work; are the men paid according to what 
they do ?—I do not think at the present moment there 
is any provision for the men being paid by money under 
any circumstances. 
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13280. That means, does it not, that you must have very 
special superintendence to see that they do anything 
like a day’s work ?—I suppose you are speaking of the 
labour yards ? 


bour i ontry 13281. Or any other form of work under the guardians ? 
sole f oc —Certainly, and that has been one of my objections to 
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labour yards, that it has been almost impossible so to 
arrange the supervision that you could really make 
that form of relief at all deterrent to the class of men 


that you wish to make it deterrent to.dmmt.. Phy fey 





13282. Can you ever get a fair day’s work! out of 
them ?—I do not know that you ever get that. Of 
course they are kept employed during the time they 
are there ; it is assumed that each person who goes to a 
labour yard has a certain task of work, but it is unreason- 
able with 400 or 500 men in a labour yard to expect that 
each one of them would be able to break the same amount 
of stone, you cannot exact a fixed task; all you can do is 
to keep them employed. 


13283. I presume a skilled superintendent could tell 
sufficiently whether they had done a good day’s work ?— 
Yes, he could ; but itis difficult to insist upon it. 


13284. It is pretty well known in some of the South 
London unions that the men have oscillated from week 
to week between the borough council work and the Poor 
Law ?—I think it is possible. In 1894, 1895, 1896, and 
1898 certainly, I think in the South of London in a good 
many places the men would be alternately relieved by 
the guardians and employed by the borough council. 


13285. I think last winter it was the same ?—Probably. 


13286. In that case the whole object of the borough 
council's work as against the Poor Law work is defeated ? 
—I take it that the assumption would be that some of 
the men employed by the borough council would escape 
disfranchisement. 


13287. But with regard to those who went to the 
Poor Law in the alternate weeks ?—They would not. 


13288. There would be no superiority in the work ?— 
They would certainly be disfranchised. The mere fact 
of being employed by the guardians carries that with it. 


13289. You have said that it is quite habitual for 
out-relief to be given to women who are employed ?— 
I am afraid it is. so 


13290. Do you know whether the guardians have 
ever had it brought before them, as a question of policy, 
whether this is a wise thing or not ?—I have myself 
incidentally questioned the wisdom of it, but it is difficult 
when they have a particular case before them to induce 
them to take the view that they ought to depart from 
the practice and refuse relief. 


13291. It is impossible on the special case ?—Yes ; 
I am speaking of the common case of an old woman 
who is in receipt of relief, or applies for relief, and she 
is asked what she does, and she says she is employed 
cleaning a church, for instance, one day, and somewhere 
welse another day, for which perhaps she gets a shilling 
and her dinner. It is irregular employment, but still 
she is employed. 


13292. Take another case, when you get a woman 
working, say, at Pink’s factory, the relief might be quite 
necessary, but would any board of guardians take the line 
of saying, ‘‘If you give up work we will give you adequate 
relief? ?—I donot know that they ever have gone as far 
as that. That is carrying out the principle, no doubt, 
to its logical conclusion. 


13293. Have any boards got rules on this subject ?— 
No rules to this extent, that no person in recept of any 
wage whatever should have relief. 


13294. No rules for women earning wages, but with 
men there are rules in respect of wages 7—No, I do not 
think there are fixed rules. 


13295. (Chairman.) Assuming that certain men first get 
employment from the borough under the joint committee, 
and then revert to the Poor Law, I assume that the borough 
committee would not give them employment again if 
they knew that ?—I take it at the present moment there 
has been substituted for what used to be borough employ- 
ment work provided by the district distress committees, 
and I think certainly in that case it is one of the accepted 
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conditions that they should not give employment to men Mr. Henr 
who have been in receipt of relief within a certain period. Lockwood. 


13296. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I believe that in some of the 
the South London unions though distress committees 
have been formed, the borough council have continued 
to give the work quite irrespective of what the distress 
committees are doing ?—That is possible; but my en- 
quiries have not been sufficiently extensive to enable 
me to corroborate that from facts within my own know- 
ledge. 

13297. When that is the case I think the borough 
council take on the men quite irrespective of whether 
they had been in recept of poor relief apart from the 
Distress Committee ?—That is possible. 


13298. (Dr. Downes.) Do you think that the various Co-operation 
agencies of relief, the Poor Law relief and the borough etween 
council relief, know sufficiently what each is doing ?—I roe. A 
think that the borough relief agency, until the establish- 7 4 gee 
ment of the distress committees, certainly did not know as guardians, 
much as was desirable, but I should have assumed there 
is improvement in that respect now; there may be ex- 
ceptions, as Mrs. Bosanquet has suggested, but as a rule 
there is an endeavour on the part of the distress committees 
on the one hand and the guardians on the other to know 
what has been done by the other body and avoid over- 
lapping. 

13299. Are there any definite records available to shew 
what men receive relief and what amount is expended 
upon relief from each of those sources ?—They are not 
at hand at present, but each distress committee has, in 
respect of each person employed, a record sheet which 
gives full particulars of the person’s antecedents and so 
on. I do not know that they have yet been collected 
for report purposes by the Cental Committee. 
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13390. Is there any machinery which‘ will collect that Report as to 
information so that the public may have it ?—I think so. work under 
I think it is certainly intended by the Central Committee Unemployed 


ultimately to issue a report on the whole subject. Wares 


13391. In such a form that the operation of the two 
kinds of relief may be clearly set forth ?—I cannot tell you, 
but I suppose it would be in such a form. 


133)2. Is there any statutory machinery that would 
produce that result ?—I am not quire sure whether the 
Act provides for all that. 

13303. Do you think it desirable that it should be done ? 

—I think so, certainly. 

13304. With reference to the modified Workhouse Test Practice of 
Order, have you found any difficulty with regard to the wives sending 
wives sending money to the men ?—No, but I am sorry paar: Me a 
to say on the other hand, in the case of men who were oceivincl 
relieved at labour colonies under the Guildhall Committee | oiio¢ apane 
in the year before last and last year, it was not unusual ¢,5m them 
for the men to receive money from their wives in stamps ynder 
and so on, and Mr. Leonard Cohen and myself, who to- Modified 
gether supervised the Garden City Colony, discouraged Workhouse 
it as much as possible. Test Order, 


: ete, 
13395. Do you know whether anything of the sort 
happened, at Laindon ?—No, but I think it is more than 
likely that it did. It is an extremely difficult thing to 
prevent ; in fact, you can only do so by moral suasion. 


13306. Can you tell us under what circumstances the 
three Poplar emigrants have returned so quickly ?—I 
have not particulars beyond the fact that they have 
returned. 

13307. With regard with the Vagrancy Act, was not 
some attempt made by the Southwark Union to bring the 
delirium tremens cases, and that class of case, within the 
Vagrancy Act ?—I am afraid I cannot answer that ques- 
tion positively. 

13308. Iam under the impression that there was some 
effort, and it was taken to the Courts ?—I will enquire 
about that, and try to give the answer later. (Mr. 
Lockwood subsequently replied as follows:—In December; 
1899, the attention of the guardians was drawn to the 
case of a man admitted to Newington Workhouse 
suffering from delirium tremens, the directions were 
given for prosecuting this man for neglecting to main- 
tain himself; and with a view to the importance of 
the matter, the clerk was directed to brief Mr. Corrie 
Grant (who had settled the information) to argue the 
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Mr. Henry point before the magistrate, preparatory to the matter 


Lockwood. ‘beirg finally determined by the High Court. 


The 


magistrate dismissed the charge, but subsequently 


15 May 1906. stated a case, which was lodged, and on tte 3lst 


Workhouse ° 


labour tests 
in London 
and their 
respective 
merits. * 


Emigration 
of paupers 
without 
labour test. 


July, 1900, tke Divisional Court, after hearing counsel 
on behalf of the guardians, held that the respondent 
could not be convicted under the Act. Mr. Justice 
Kennedy in giving judgment stated: “In my judgment 
the magistrate was quite right. The respondent at tle 
time that he was taken to the infirmary was extremely 
ill and suffering from delirium tremens. He is described 
in the case as suffering from that disease while at his 
own residence to such an extent that he was dangerous 
to himself and to those atout him. Now we have to 
bear these facts in mind, while looking at the section 
under which the magistrate was asked to convict him. 
That section provides ‘every person being able, wholly 
or in part, to maintain himself or herself, or his or her 
family, by work or other means, and wilfully refusing 
or neglecting to do so, by which refusal or neglect he 
or she or any of his or her family wtom he or she may 
be bound to legally maintain, shall have become 
chargeable to any parish, township, or place, shall be 
deemed to be an idle or disorderly person.’ Now the 
respondent was not merely drunk but had kecome by 
his own voluntary act for a time diseased and incapable 
of maintaining himself. Now I do not think that this 
Act was intended to punish people who by wilfully 
bringing on a disease incapacitated themselves from 
working. The statute is directed against persons wko 
at the time they become chargeable are able to maintain 
themselves. That is not this case. Tle magistrate, 
therefore, would have been quite wrong if he convicted 
a man under this statute, who was suffering from a 
disease which prevented him from working, lowever 
that disease may have keen brought on. Mr. Justice 
Darling agreed.)”’ 


13309. (Mr. Phelps.) Do you find a great variety of 
forms of labour test in the workhouses in London ?—No. 
I think you may say there are three: Oakum picking, 
stone breaking, and, here and there, corn mills. 


13310. Do you think that, as a whole, the labour test 
really serves its purpose as a test of destitution for able- 
bodied ?—I should say to the able-bodied, yes, in the 
majority of cases. 

13311. Could you draw any distinction between the 
forms of labour in that respect ?—Do you mean which is 
the most efficacious ? 


13312. Yes ?—I am disposed to favour the corn mill 
myself, because I think itis work that anybody can do, and 
it has this advantage, I think, that a man in performing 
his task of work is producing something which will be 
useful to his fellow creatures in the shape of food later on. 


13313. Given that you have a difference in the form 
that the labour test takes, is the administration of it fairly 
uniform; is the amount of work required for an able- 
bodied man in a given time the same ?—Fairly so, I think. 


13314. (Miss Hill.) Do you know the particulars of the 
result of the emigration to Canada of a group of men from 
the Marylebone workhouse, through the Salvation Army, 
without any previous test ?—Last summer 21 men were 
sent through the Salvation Army to Canada. Good 
reports have been received as to several. Others have 
been sent up country and are rather beyond reach, but 
up to tke present none of the men have returned to 
Marylebone. 


13315. Has any other board of guardians sent men 
out in that way ?—I do not know of any boards of 
guardians that have sent a group of men straight from 
the workhouse in that way. Speaking for myself, it has 
always seemed to me that there should be a greater proba- 
bility of men succeeding in Canada, if, before going, they 
had, we will say, six months’ training in something like 
the work they would ‘have to do when they got there, 
rather than taking them straight away from a workhouse 
and putting them on board ship, 


13316. And you think there should be some inquiry 
into their condition and characters, too 7—Yes, I may 
say that I happen to know that in Marylebone they have 
alarge number of menat the preset moment with perhaps 
an unusual proportion of really able-bodied men. There 
was a considerable discussion as to whether they should not 
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emigrate some—I think it was over forty of them—in a 
group together ; and the decision ultimately come to was 
that it would be better to postpone the matter in order to 
see whether they could not give the men some adequate 


training, before they started, rather than to risk sending | ‘ 
them straight from the workhouse with the probability . ; 
of their coming back again. bs 

18317. (Professor Smart.) Are the corn mills you spoke . 
of hand mills ?—Yes. . 





13318. The old hand mills of sixty years ago ?—I do The corn 
not know about that, probably the interior machinery has as @ labou 
been improved, but a hand mill is always a hand mill, it is test. 
a machine with a wheel and handle which must be turned 
to grind the corn. 


13319. You said it was producing something useful to 
one’s fellow men, does not that apply to stone-breaking 
also ?—It does, but you realise the usefulness of the flour 
more directly than you do that of the stone. 


13320. There is no arrangement made for using that 
flour in the workhouse, is there ?—I may tell you that I 
had a very interesting piece of information quite recently 
at Lewisham ; they have had some trouble with so-called 
able-bodied men, and when I was there last—about two tnd 
months ago—they were putting up three hand mills, and inte 
I asked whether they would not probably find some 
difficulty in disposing of the surplus flour they might 
grind, as I knew in some instances there had been a diffi- 
culty, but they told me they had made an arrangement 
with their flour contractor to take from them all that they 
could not consume themselves in the workhouse, so they 
got over the difficulty there. 


13321. The cost of the flour produced by that method 
would be very great ?—Yes, it would cost more; how- 
ever, the contractor was willing to take it off their hands 
at market price ; it was better than their getting nothing 
at all for it, and not being able to use it themselves. 


13322. In approving of the corn mill in preference to 
the stone yard, are you attaching any weight to the 
effect on the worker ?—No; it is merely this, I am re- a 
garding it, so to say, as a test. You may say that any % 
person can turn a handle, and I think it is not necessarily ft 
such hard work as stone breaking. % 

he 
~ 


~ 


13323. It does not destroy the fingers, of course ?—No, y 
f 


13324. I should like your opinion on this: Some time The policy 
between 1834 and 1847 an experiment was made of incontinuot 
putting labourers to work in Chat Moss on reclaiming land, work in 
Those men, I find, worked on the principle that they LabourYa 
got enough days work in the week to earn a sub- e.g., the 
sistence for themselves and their families, but for the Oe Ea 
remainder of the week they were allowed to take outside - “_ 
work at wages wherever they could get it; is that in id 
violation of modern principles ?—I do not think it is m 7 
violation of the Out-relief Regulation Order, is it ? $ 


13325. But of the practice ?—I think that you may 
take it it is not an uncommon thing at all for a man to b 


" = 


in receipt of relief, we will say, for a certain period, an a 
then go off relief, be employed, and then be relieved | 
again, Y 


13326. In the same week ?—Not in the same weex, I 
think. I was thinking of a period of perhaps three or 
four weeks, then out of work, and then in work again. 


13327. Is not that a rate in aid, after all ?—I suppose — , 
we must say it is. - 

13328. If a man gets enough for himself and_ his family a 
by, say, three days’ work for the Poor Law authority, and ¥ 
then goes out and offers himself for wages the other three CZ 
days, he can work for any wages he likes ?—The prin- : 
ciple on which the Board advocate the use of labour - 
yards is that they shoud be so arranged that the man a 3 
should be off the labour market, that is, he should be em- e 
ployed there for five days a week. ; wi 

13329. I wanted to know whether we had got more — € = 
strict in our views, because I find at that time the Poor — teats 
Law Commissioners approved of that scheme, or, said a" 


nothing against it ?—As a general rule, where labour © =~ 
yards are in use, the persons there employed would be 
employed for five days in the week, mainly with the 
object of preventing their interfering with independent 
labour. 
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13330. You say your experience in 1895 has prejudiced 
you against labour yards. Will you tell us what that 


rd experi- experience was ?—It is rather a Jong story, and it is all 


nt 


in my report for 1895-6. It happened that in 1894 the 


1 causes Of first boards were elected under the New Act, and in 


failure. 


ineffective. 


Bermondsey they had a considerable influx of new blood 
on the board, and the view of the new comers was that 
workhouses were unnecessary, and so on. It also hap- 
pened. that, very shortly after the election, the severest 
frost for almost a century began, that is to say, on the 
7th January. But before the commencement of the 
frost, which really put an absolute stop to all riverside 
labour for nearly two months, they had already opened 
a stone yard, and the consequence was that when the 
real distress came they had on their hands a certain 
number of undisciplined men in an overcrowded yard, 
and then on the top of those, they had those who were 
driven to relief by the severity of the weather. They 
got a number of persons whom they practically could 
not. control. There. were all sorts of stories of abuse 
and so on. That was partly due no doubt to the fact 
that it was opened in a hurry, and was not well managed 
throughout. People came flocking in from~all parts 
of London. They had two places in which the men 
were employed, but they would have a certain number 
of men for half a week and a certain number of men for 


. another half, as I have stated in one of my reports. I 


do not think that is a fair example of stone yard manage- 
ment. 


13331. (Mr. Loch.) Was that at Bermondsey ?—Yes, 
St. Olaves. It is now Bermondsey; it was St. Olaves 
in those days. 


13332. In the case of St, Olaves did they put on an 
additional number of superintendents in that labour 
yard, proportionate to the number of men that came 
into the yard ?—Yes, they did; they increased the 
staff at one period. 


13333. Did they increase the staff before the climax 
came, when there was very great difficulty in manage- 
ment at all ?—No, they did not. 1 


13334. Did they use the House at all in the case of 
men who were attending the labour yard ?—There again 
it was not until quite late in the period. As a matter of 
fact, in those days they had two workhouses only, and 
they were both already full. 


13335. At that time you made I think, on behalf of 
your board, some kind of investigation of all the cir- 
cumstances, after the winter was over ?—Yes. 


13336. Could you tell the Commission what was the 
nett result of your investigation ?—Here is an extract: 
“In addition to the assistant relieving officers, a large 
number of other temporary officers were appointed from 
time to time; the largest number so employed being 
eighty-five on the 9th March.” 


13337. As against what number of men ?—The greatest 
number of men in any given.week was 3,703. 


“13338: In the labour yard ?—Yes, in the two labour 
yards. The amount of stone purchased was 4,000 tons; 
the amount broken was 2,500 tons. ‘* The clerk to the 
guardians, in his evidence before the Select Committee 
on Distress, stated that the increase in the cost of salaries 
might be taken at an average of £100 per. week; there 
can, however, be but little doubt that, notwithstanding 
the large increase in the staff, the inquiries made by the 
temporary officers were perfunctory and insufficient, 
while. the supervision in the stone yard was altogether 
The amount. of stone purchased was 4,000 
tons; the amount broken was 2,500 tons. The amount 
paid in salaries for stone yard purposes was £1,280, in 
relief £10,782. It was stated before the Select Committee 
on Distress that, including supervision, rents, plant and 
materials, the guardians spent altogether £17,000, bringing 
the cost of the stone broken to £7 a ton, whereas 5s. or 
less per ton is the usual cost. It was further stated in 
evidence before the Committee that the experiment 


was a great failure, owing, among other things, to the 
‘class of men employed ; some would have honestly tried 
to do as, much as they could, but were deterred by others.’;. 


13339. One may sum it up in this way, that practically 


the labour yard was there adopted without any regard ~ 


to the main conditions under which alone it could have 
operated satisfactorily ?—Yes, it was, as I say, opened 
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in a great hurry, and the great trouble when the frost jy». Henry 

stopped all riverside and dock work was that they were Lockwood. 

already handicapped by this large number of- persons 

for whom they had made inadequate provision to begin 15 May 1996. 

with. ares 
13340. They did not increase their inquiry staff at 

the same time ?—They increased their staff, but un- 

fortunately they made this mistake, that instead of 

giving the temporary men the clerical work to do, they 

started them on the inquiries, so that, as they had not 

any experience in that sort of work, their inquiries were 

not as satisfactory as they might have been. 





13341. In West Ham, the winter before last, Mr. Labour yard 
Rushridge was put in charge of a labour yard; may Lask experiment 
you in two words whether practically the case was not at West Ham. 
the same in that instance ?—Very much the same. 


13342. And the result very much the same ?—I am 
afraid so. 


13343. Neither of those can be taken as carefully 
planned and sufficiently supervised instances of stone 
yards ?—That is true. 


13344. (Mr. Bentham.) You refer to the returned Refusal of 
emigrants of the Poplar Union. What became of the relief at 
two men who were absolutely refused relief ?—That is Poplar to 
one of those remarkable things one does not know; they returned 
have had no relief there. One can only assume that they emigrants. 
are doing something whereby they are earning a sub- 
sistence. 

13345. Or they have. cleared out to some other dis- 
trict ?—Very likely, I think. 

13346. You have also referred to a special inquiry 
now proceeding in Poplar. What is the nature of that 
inquiry ?—It is with regard to Poor Law Administration 
generally. 


-13347..1 thought you were referring there to an in- 
quiry which had special reference to casual employ- 
ment ?—No. 

13348. A question that was asked you was this. ‘“ It Casual labour 
has been suggested that ‘ casual’ employment increases and “ sudden 
destitution, and thus the pauperism of certain London and urgent 
unions. Can you supply any evidence for or against necessity” 
this hypothesis?” I thought the inquiry you were Thef at 
referring to in your answer was on the question of casual Rope. 
labour ?—No, the inquiry is general, and I take it that 
that particular question will be gone into at the inquiry. 


13349. May I ask you whether you have any informa- 
tion with regard to the prevalence of casual employment 
in the Poplar district as compared with other districts 
in the locality ?—It is, of course, common knowledge 
that there has been a very great deal more of out-relief 
given under the exceptions in the out-relief regulation 
Order than there has been in the neighbouring unions. 


13350. That does not prove, does it, that there is 
really more casual labour in the locality ?—No, it does 
not prove there is more casual labour, but it may be 
assumed in. a case of that sort you would have more 
cases to deal with if you had.a larger amount of casual] 
labour than if the locality was one where the labour was 
continuous and steady. 


13351. You think in Poplar. there is more casual 
labour than in the immediate locality ?—L believe theres. 


13352. In your answer to a question put by Mr. Lans- The over- 
bury on this subject you say, “I think that certainly lapping of 
the figures may be regarded as, to a certain extent, Borough 
interchangeable.” That is those who were found Council and. 
work by the Borough Councils, and those that were given age i 
a labour test by the guardians ?—What I rather meant Coa 
by that answer was this, that one would assume that the 
employment of persons by boroughs would reduce the 
number of abl2-bodied persons the guardians would be 
asked to deal with. 

13353. You do not mean to infer to the same extent 
to which the borough councils find work for the men, do 
you ?—No. 

13354.’ Do not the borough councils really find work 
for ‘a good: many men who would not be considered by 
the guardians to be eligible for relief of any kind ?—Yes,_ 
that was the original idea of having recourse to the 
borough councils in times of exceptional distress, to save 
the men from being disfranchised. 
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13355. Then they would not really be interchangeable, 
because the borough council is dealing with a different 
set of men from those who would ordinarily come under 
Poor Law relief ?—Perhaps I used the word “ interchange- 
able”? there wrongly. What I meant was that the num- 
bers might be interchangeable inasmuch as persons who 
would be relieved by the borough council in a particular 
winter might possibly, but for the borough council, have 
been relieved by the guardians. 


13356. In taking the measure of the number of persons 
who are dependents in a given union, you would not say 
it would be fair to take the whole of those that are found 
employment by the borough council, and those that are 
relieved by the guardians and say, “That is the sum 
total of the pauperism of that district,” would you ?— 
No, I do not think you would. 


13357. Was there any work provided on their old lines 
by any borough councils last winter, during the time the 
Distress Committees were in operation ?—There were 
special grants made by the Classification Committee of 
the Central Committee at the Guildhall to boroughs for 
work done. 


13358. That would be for work done under a Distress 
Committee ?—Yes. 


13359. Did borough councils provide any work out- 
side the operation of the Distress Committees ?—Yes, 
they did. 


13360. Therefore the Unemployed Workmen Act did 
not prevent borough councils from carrying out the same 
class of work they did previously ?—It was Mr. Long’s 
scheme, and it has developed now into the Unemployed 
Workmen Act. The return asked for by Mr. Whitmore, 
a Member of the House, gave the amount of money ex- 
pended by borough councils and the number of men em- 
ployed on that work during the winter of 1904-5. 


13361. With reference to relieving persons who are in- 
termittently employed. do you know if it is the practice 
to give relief to persons who are employed one day, and 
out of work the next ?—No, I do not think it is, except 
that it might apply to the persons I was speaking of just 
now—a woman who did a casual day’s work. 


13362. I mean apart from women ?—I do not think 
with regard to men it is. 


13363. They do not make up a broken week, as it 
were, by outdoor relief ?—I think not a broken week. 


13364. (Mr. Lansbury.) With regard to work by 
borough councils, the Circular issued to district boards, 
and that kind of body, was first issued in 1886, was it 
not ?—Yes, it was. 


13365. Did not that Circular create a new class of 
people whom society had to deal with, not through the Poor 
Law, but still out of the public funds ?—I do not know 
whether that was the intention of the Circular. 


13366. That Circular called attention to the pre- 
vailing distress, did it not ?—It did, certainly. 


13367. And pointed out that it would be rather bad 
if a large number of respectable, deserving people were 
thrown on the guardians ?—It did. 


13368. Is it not true to say that the effect of that 
Circular has been to bring about discrimination in dealing 
with able-bodied men and women in need of help ?—It 
savas rather able-bodied men established in a district, not 
able-bodied men as we speak of them in the Poor Law ; 
it was the class above that. 


13369. My whole point is this, that it brought in a new 
discrimination in dealing with people who needed help 
from their fellows through the law ?—I think you may 
say that it did do that. 


13370. That circular specially mentions spade labour and 
work that would not injure people’s hands, and therefore 
borough councils, town councils and district boards, who 
‘found people that sort of work were really acting on the 
suggestion of that circular, were they not ?—I think they 
were. 


13371. That Circular was issued by the head of the 
Department ?—Yes, it was a Circular issued by the 
Local Government Board. 


13372. That has been re-issued, has it not, on many 
occasions ?—Certainly, on two occasions. 
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13373. Can you tell me whether it was re-issued in 
1904 ?—I do not think it was. I think,as a matter of 
fact, in 1904 we had Mr. Long’s scheme in its place. 


13374. The head of the Department, at any rate, 
or several heads of the Department, have recognised 
that there are, or have been, a large number of people 
whom society ought to provide the means of work for ?— 
Yes, the circular says ‘‘ What is required in the endeavour 
to relieve artisans and others who have hitherto avoided 
Poor Law assistance, and who are temporarily deprived 
of assistance is,” and so on. 


13375. That cast on society through the rates, and 
through the borough councils, the responsibility of pro- 
viding work for these decent respectable men ?—The 
responsibility of providing work ? and it was an endeavour, 
I think, to so deal with them as to avoid, as it says here, 
the stigma of pauperism. 


13376. The money to do that had to be raised out of 
the rates ?—Certainly it was rate money that was to pay 
for the work done. 


13377. That kind of work is carried on very largely 
in the Metropolis, is it not ?—Yes, for ten years certainly, 
or more, and many thousands of pounds have been spent 
on it. 


13378. In Mr. Whitmore’s return* you have figures Mr. Whit- 
showing the tremendously increased. cost of doing work more’s | 
in that way ?—Yes. Return. 


13379. Therefore the ratepayers were called upon Relief by 
indirectly to give relief, without the Poor Law coming Borough 
in at all ?—Yes, assistance without the Poor Law—it is Councils. 
relief you may say, I do not know that one need trouble © 
about a phrase. 


13380. Some were being paid more than they really 
earned in the ordinary market value of things ?—I do 
not know that. 


13381. The labour cost more than it would have cost if 
the work had been done under ordinary normal con- ' 
ditions ?—That is so, of course. ; 


13382. That is the effect of borough councils attempt- i 
ing to carry out the intention of the circular ?—It was , 
really in supplying work in most instances. 





13383. And paying men to do it, who were not able 
to do it ?—-Who were not skilled in that particular work. 


13384. Has anything come to your Department with Wood- | 
regard to an agitation from the firewood cutters, the chopping am 
people who sell firewood, asking that the Board should question of 
prohibit boards of guardians selling firewood ?—Yes, Workhouse 
and there has been, as you know, a correspondence be- nee 


tween the association and many boards of guardians. mre 


13385. Would it not be true to say, supposing any labour. } 
industry were carried on in the workhouses on anything 
like a big scale, it might have the effect of raising opposi- 
tion, even from the corn millers ?—Yes, that is the 
difficulty, no doubt, to find a work that is suitable to the 
aged or infirm class. You do not wish to impose any 

very disagreeable work upon them, and the difficulty : 
arises of avoiding interference with independent labour. 

h 


13386. Is that not one of the reasons why you are 
suggesting that these men should be taken to farm 
colonies ?—I do not know that it is quite that. I am 
thinking with regard to employment in the workhouses 
of the work you would give to a somewhat different 
class to that which I should propose sending to a farm 4 
colony, or a branch workhouse in the country. Taking  ~ 
wood-chopping, for instance, I think as a general rule it 
is only the older men who are employed in the workhouse ee 
on that, but even the work so done is sufficient, according 
to the association you are speaking of, to interfere with the 
trade outside. ; 

13387. It interferes with the ordinary labourers ?—It 
does. 

13388. One of the objections to labour yards which you Expensiye- 
have just mentioned, and, as a matter of fact, to all work 28s of labou 
provided in that sort of way, is that it makes it more yard work 





costly. Have you any figures to give us showing what 
is the cost of corn ground by the inmates of a work- 
* H.C. 193—1905. 
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house and what would be the ordinary cost at a modern 
flour mill 7—I have not the figures, but you may take 
it at once that it is very considerably greater; it must 
be. 


13389. So that the figures you just now read out as 
applicable to Bermondsey apply in a larger or smaller 
extent to any work that is carried on under the Poor 
Law ?—Yes, to any artificial work of that sort. 


13390. With regard to casual labour, could you put 
in the census return that was taken at Poplar showing 
the occupations of the male inhabitants of Poplar ?— 
You mean probably the census that was taken to supply 
the materials asked for by a circular from the Board 
as to the different industries represented in Poor Law 
relief ? 


13391. No, I mean the house-to-house census that was 
taken in Poplar by the Distress Committee of the district. 
I was wondering whether your Department had a copy 
of that? It was taken during this last winter ?—I have 
not seen that. 


13392. You cannot tell us what has happened to the 
remainder of the Poplar emigrants, I suppose ?—No. 
All I know is what I have heard from the clerk, that 
letters have been received from four or five of them in 
which it appeared that they were doing well; but they 
have no particulars beyond that. They were sent out 
under the auspices of the Salvation Army, and I suppose 
the Army Authorities have some arrangements whereby 
they know something about the men for some time after 
they arrive there. 


13393. We have a return about that, but we rather 
want to leave them alone. Would it be possible for you 
to get, and put in, the record papers of those men who 
were sent, and many other men that were sent from 
other unions, to show the kind of men that were sent ? 
—You could probably get those materials from your clerk’s 
office ; I am prepared to say this, that I do know as a 
fact that the 100 men who first went to Laindon, with 
very few exceptions, were men who were gravitating to 
the condition of ins-and-outs. 


13394. The answer to the question as to money to 
the wives could only refer, so far as London is concerned, 
to families dealt with under the modified Workhouse 
Test Order ?—Yes. I know there were fifty men of that 
class sent to Laindon under that Order. 


13395. Would it be true to say that the people who 
receive relief through the borough council, or work 
through the borough council, and receive wages for more 
work than they are able to perform, are in the ordinary 
and accepted sense of the word paupers, or dependants 
upon society in the same way that the pauper is ?—Hardly 
that, I think, but that adjective of mine “ interchange- 
able”’ is unfortunate. What I wanted to convey was 
that they were taken in hand before they reached the 
condition when Poor Law relief was rendered necessary. 


13396. I am on the point of principle as to whether 
society is to be called on to relieve people before they 
become destitute ; whether that is not what the circular 
really involves ?—That is, I think, only in times of ex- 
ceptional distress. 


13397. If in times of exceptional distress it means 
many people, as a matter of fact in principle there is 
no reason why an individual person should not be so 
relieved ?—No, that is true. 


13398. (Mr. Booth.) I suppose that any institutions 
to take the place of the labour yard would either be 
educational or used as a test with a view to discrimina- 
tion rather than industrial or productive in their aims ? 
—Yes, I think you might say that they should be to a 
certain extent in the nature of a test, and also, so far as 
possible, reformatory. There comes in the difficulty that 
unless you get legislation to enable you to deal with the 
men for a sufficiently long period, it is a question whether 
the second result would be achieved 


13399. In addition to that you would have to follow 
it up by different treatment and possibly different in- 
stitutions, according to the results of the discrimination 
or education ?—That is so. 

13400. With regard to the deterrent, I suppose the 
discrimination would be practically deterrent to those 
who could but would not work ?—-Yes, that is the 
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condition, and I think it is a good thing that it should 
be so; a man will put up with a good deal before he gives 
up his liberty. It is a strong incentive to try and work 


Mr. Henry 
Lockwood. 
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that you will, for the time being at all events, be cut off 
from the world outside. 


13101. The whole system, though elaborate, would 
have the merit of being deterrent in that sense that those 
who knew they were to be treated in this way, unless they 
knew they were likely to be suitable for that treatment, 
would prefer to stay outside ?—Yes, I think it would. 
They would try to stay outside. 





13402. (Mr. Loch.) No question has been asked you Relief in 
about the sudden and urgent necessity relief which has cases of 


been given in the past winter. 
was that ?—I understand that the whole of that ques- 
tion was gone into with Mr. Adrian. 
fact, cases of sudden and urgent necessity are not neces- 
sarily reported to the Board. 


13403. To what extent were those cases passed to the 
Board during the past winter ?—They are not passed to the 
Board. 


13404. They come to the Board, do they not ?—No. 
they are dealt with in that way under an exception to 
the Out-door Relief Regulation Order. The cases which 
would be reported to the Board are cases under Article 
10 of that Order, which is a different one In this case the 
ordinary urgent cases do not come before the Board 
necessarily at all. - 

13405. Are they not reported to the Board ?—No. 

13406. Then what control have you over them ?— 
The only control is this, that it ultimately rests with the 
auditor to ascertain, as far as he can, whether the cases 
were such as to justify their being dealt with in that 
way. 

13407. Have you any return as to the extent to which 
relief was given in that way made to you by the various 
unions in London ?—No. 

13408. Neither this winter nor last ?—No. 


13409. Have you noticed at all how far it has affectea 
the figures for the winter ?—In Poplar it has. 

13410. Can you say the extent to which it has done so ? 
—Several thousands. 

13411. (Mr. Lansbury). That several thousands in- 
cludes the families ?— Yes, it includes women and children. 

13412. There were 500 to 600 actual cases ?—-It is be- 
tween 500 and 700 cases. 

13413. (Mr. Loch.) In Poplar ?— Yes. 

13414. You have no return for St. Pancras, for in- 
stance ?—No. 

13415. Would it be possible to get that information all 
round ?—The Commission might get it from the clerks to 
guardians. 


Under what condition sudden and 


urgent neces- 


As a matter of sity and 


control over 
such cases. 


13416. With regard to the Modified Workhouse Test Relief to 
Order, the present application of that Order differs con- families of 
siderably from the application of it in Whitechapel and men in Works 
St. George’s-in-the-East, does it not ?—I do not know house under 


that it does. 
are allowed out for a longer period. 


13417. I think I am right in saying, am I not, that in 
Whitechapel and St. George’s-in-the-East no charges were 
made on the Poor Law with regard to those people who 
were left outside—the wives and families; they were 
supported by voluntary contributions ?—In St. George’s- 
in-the-East in a certain number of cases that was so. So 
I understood Mr. Crowder; that he tcok them in hand 
himself. 

13418. It was so in Whitechapel ?—I am not able to 
speak of that. 


13419. With regard to fixing the relief which the 
guardians paid to those families, have you had anything 
to do with that, as to the amount that should be paid, 
or anything of that kind ?—No, we have not. That, I 
think, would necessarily be left to the discretion of the 
guardians. 

13420. Do you know whether any scale has been adopted 
with regard to it ?—I do not know that it has. At Poplar 
I thought they had adopted the Mansion House scale, 


I think there is this difference, that the men modified 
Workhouse 


Test Order. 
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Mr. Henry which was 10s. for the wife and 1s. 6d. or 2s. for the first 
Lockwood. child, and so on downwards. Jam informed that was not 
so, but when attending one of their relief committees I 
saw two cases which I thought were typical of the others, 


which led me to assume that they had adopted that scale 
throughout. 
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13421. With regard to that scale or a scale approaching 
it, has there been any consideration by each Committee 
of the propriety of the amount given to those people who 
are in the family ?—I take it each case is considered as 
to what is necessary to meet the needs of the family. 


13422. The auditor has not drawn attention to it in 
any case ?—No, I do not think so. 


13423. It has not been under the consideration of the 
Local Government Board as a thing rather out of the 
ordinary course ?—It would only come before the Board 
on the Report of the Auditor. The Auditor must find a 
case where the relief was excessive, and then it would come 


under consideration as to whether it should be disallowed 
or not, 


13424. (Sir Samuel Provis.) I thought at Whitechapel 
. they never acted on the Order ?—They did not that year. 


13425. It was stated to be only temporarily in force ? 


—I was not aware of this, but Mr. Loch is telling us that 
it has been so. 


13426. If so, they have been quite out of order. The 
Order was only issued for six months or three months— 
some particular time ?—Yes, I believe that is so. 


Improved 13427. (Mr. Gardiner.) What has been the effect on 
standard of pauperism of the improved treatment afforded in sick 
medical relief asylums and. infirmaries ?—The effect has undoubtedly 
and its been to increase the number, 


effects. : 

13428. (Mr. Nunn.) In the face of the increasing 
standard of comfort and hygiene in regard to infirmary 
accommodation, can you suggest any lines of action by 
which boards of guardians, with due regard to humane 
treatment, may secure ineligibility of conditions in in- 
firmaries ?—The improved standard of comfort and treat- 
ment generally in infirmaries has been brought about in 
response to public opinion on the subject, and the im- 
proved condition must, it appears to me, be maintained. 


13429. (Mr. Lansbury.) With regard to the sick, do you 
consider that too much is done for sick persons, and are 
there any sick asylums or infirmaries in the Metropolis, 
which, in your judgment, have been built in too extrava- 
gant a manner; also is it your opinion that they are 
administered extravagantly ?—Institutions for the sick 
are necessarily costly, but I should hesitate to say that 
any of the separate infirmaries-have been built in too 
extravagant a manner, nor should I be disposed to say 
that they are extravagantly administered. The cost of 
maintenance may with regard to some items appear 
higher in one institution than another, but I should be 
sorry to say that there was any general extravagance in the 
administration. 


Need for 13430. Would you be in favour of removing all institu- 
London able- tions of a permanent character outside town areas ?— 
bodied Work- { think any institution for the able-bodied should in future 
houses be provided as cheaply as possible beyond the limits of 
outa 8 London, but I question if the same could advantageously 
London: . he done with institutions for the aged, infirm, or the sick. 


13431. You have told us that considerable numbers 
will always require institutional treatment. For the 
remainder of those who could get along outside, are you 
in favour of their receiving adequate pensions ?—I have 
no objection to adequate pensions, if it could be ensured 
that they would be legitimately used and in the best 
interest of those for whom they were provided ; assuming 
also funds for this purpose could be provided without 
detriment to the self-supporting members of the com- 
munity. 


Old age 
pensions. 


13432. Can you tell us what the average total cost is 
for maintaining an aged person in workhouses or infir- 
maries 7—I have been unable to get information which 
will enable me to answer this question. 


13433. (Mrs. Webb.) It has been suggested that medical 
relief (outdoor) is often the first step to chronic pauperism. 
Can you direct the Commission to any statistics bearing 
on this hypothesis ?—There are no statistics to which 
I can direct the Commission, though I can give particulars 
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Medical relief 
as a high 
road to 
pauperism. 


_a case in which, in consequence of the relief committees Hospitals. — 
¥ 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ; 


of some two or three families who have received relief of 
this sort through three generations. (Paper subsequently 
handed in. See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (M)). 


13434. Are you of opinion that the class of persons Class cf 
applying for out-door medical relief in the Metropolis is persons 
any way different, and, if so, in what way, from the main Tecelving out- 
class of (I) workhouse inmates, (II.) out-door paupers ?— door medical _ 
This depends a good deal upon the view taken by a * plief from 


particular board with regard to medical relief. I know of volun ae 







} 


requiring all medical relief cases to go before the committee 
the list of persons receiving this form of relief was reduced 
in the course of eighteen months to some 1,500, which 
suggests that a class somewhat above that which gravitate 
to general relief were ready to avail themselves of medical 
relief if it could be obtained without any great incon- 
venience. 


13435. Does this class differ in any way, and, if so, in Result of 
what way, from the class of out-patients at the voluntarily enquiries by 
supported hospitals ? Is there any difference, and if so, Voluntary 
what, in the kind of illness dealt with respectively by Hospi 
Poor Law out-door medical relief, and by the out-patient ce 4 Gael 
departments of the voluntarily supported hospitals ?— 45) rrididad ‘ 
It is not easy to say in what way this class differs from agsistance. 
the class of out-patients at the hospitals; and the in- 
quiries that I have made at St. Thomas’, the Middlesex, . 
and the Royal Free hospitals, have not proved very ,. 
helpful towards arriving at a conclusion. For instance, 
it was at one time alleged that persons actually in em- 
ployment had found that they were kept waiting longer 
as applicants at a hospital than when applying at a 
dispensary or medical relief office with a relieving officer’s 
order, and there were complaints of this. To meet this” — 
difficulty they have, at St. Thomas’, appointed two 
properly qualified men to deal specially with such cases, 
and so avoid delay. It may probably be said that the z 
ciass using general hospitals and infirmaries respectively % 
differs to this extent, that the majority of those using 
the former are of a better class financially than those using 
the latter, though they are probably in a sense inter- 
changeable ; that is to say, the Jady almoners who have 
been appointed at certain hospitals (for example, St. 

Thomas’, the Royal Free, Middlesex, and Westminster) to 
enquire into the circumstances of applicants, find among 
them an appreciable number who are referred to the 
Charity Organisation Society, to the friendly societies, and 
provident dispensaries. On the other hand, a certain 
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number are referred to the Poor L»wauthorities,though  ©§ © | 
the number so referred is inconsiderable if the lady hog Ge 
almoner’s report for Westminster may be taken as a ou 
type; because out of a total of 4,000 patients inter- vida 


viewed, forty-seven only were referred to the Poor Low. 
One of the governors of the Royal Free Hospital wrote. 
me that the cbject of the hospital in instituting almoner’s 
inquiries, which are paid for partly by the Charity Or- ' 
ganisation Society, was, on the one hand, to prevent 

people able to pay for ordinary medical treatment outside, 

accepting charity meant only for the poor, and on the other’ 

hand, to avoid overlapping the Poor Law. Consequently: 

all cases found to have means were referred after first ~ 

aid to medical clubs, ete., and all requiring nourishment 

only, or principally, were, after first aid, referred to the ~ 

Poor Law. Last year, of 8,000 cases inquired into, 226 were i 
referred to medical clubs, etc., and eighty-four to the Poor 

Liw. 

13436, Are you of opinion that the class of persons Class of = i. 
entering the workhouse infirmaries in London is, apart persons 
from their illness, in any way different and, if so, in what resorting to 
way, from the ordinary (1) workhouse inmates, (2) out- ees Law . 
door paupers? Does this class differ in any way, and, wie 


if so, in what way, from that of the persons admitted cage 
to the voluntarily supported general hospitals ?—They a! 


differ to this extent, that an appreciable number of them. 
are, under ordinary circumsvances, self-supporting and 
fairly well-to-do; that this is so is suggested, amongst 
other things, by the large number of persons dying in 
Poor Law infirmaries who are buried by their friends, 
and in most infirmaries there are a certain number of 
paying patients. This class probably differs less from 
that of persons admitted to hospitals than the outdoor 
cases previously referred to. 

13437. Do you think that there has been of recent years 
any change, and if so, what change, in the class of persons 
resorting to the workhouse infirmaries of the London 
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unions ?—The improved conditions of infirmary relief 
have had the effect of inducing an increased number of 
persons ordinarily above a status of poverty approaching 
destitution to make use of them. 


13438. Do you know of any cases, and, if so, in what 
unions and what kind of cases, in which voluntarily 
supported hospitals transfer patients, either permanently 
or during “spring cleaning,” or other emergency, to 
workhouse infirmaries ?—As to spring cleaning in the 
hospitals, the Central Medical Council, composed of 
representatives of all the London hospitals, or most of 
them, meet periodically to settle, inter alia, how many 
wards shall be vacated for spring cleaning, and when, 
and which of a particular group of hospitals shall receive 
. petients so temporarily displaced. There is nothing to 
show that patients are under these circumstances trans- 
| ferred to Poor Law infirmaries, though I expect that 
patients in public hospitals are not infrequently, when their 
| case becomes chronic, transferred to Poor Law infirmaries, 
_and it.may be taken for granted that where a general 
hospital is in the neighbourhood of a Poor Law infirmary 
cases will occasionally arise of trarsfer or disputed re- 
sponsibility which cause friction between the authorities. 


Decreased 13439. (Mr. Loch.) Are workhouses ceasing to be 
deterrency of deterrent ?—Yes, at least so far as regards the sick and 
London the aged. | 


Workhouses. , 
_ 13440. What is the evidence on this head, statistical 
: or other ?—Guardians, masters of workhouses, and re- 
Leving officers all speak to the more or less steady increase 
} in number of applications for indoor relief end in the 
number of admissions, and the ratio of the increase of 
pauperism for London for the last ten years has been 
. - greater in the case of indoor than of outdoor relief. 


13441. What suggestions can be made, if this is in fact 
the case ?—As to suggestions in connection with this, 
_ classification in workhouses would at all events ensure 
be | that the increased comfort upon which public opinion 
7 insists should be confined to the aged, and that the dis- 
reputable at least should not enjoy them. More might 
perhaps be done to keep the aged employed, but this is 
. @ very difficult question, inasmuch as no employment of 
| workhouse inmates should to any appreciable extent 
interfere with industries followed by independent persons 
outside. 


13442. What evidence is there that in London people 
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voluntary to 
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Evidence of . 


change in of a better class than formerly go into the infirmary ?— 
class of The evidence that a better class than formerly resort to 
Reem Poor Law infirmaries is to be found in the appearance of 
ce rats to yelatives and other visitors to patients; the number of 
Infirmaries. °#5¢S where payments are recovered by guardians, and 
f 


of those where funerals are conducted and paid for by 
; friends or relatives. 


Operation of. 13443. Can you give particulars of the Brabazon Scheme; 
Brabazon . . and the extent to which it is adopted in London ?—The 
Scheme in Brabazon Scheme is adopted in a good many workhouses 
S os in London, and I can give particulars of a few :—Bethnal 
} Green: numbers employed, men, seventeen; women, 
nine. St. Pancras: men, one; women, thirty. Mary- 

lebone: men, eleven; women, sixty-five. Poplar: 
men, seven; women, thirty-four. St. George’s: men, 
nine; women, thirty-four. Southwark (Newington 
Workhouse): men, six; women, nine. Hackney: men, 
three; women, twenty-five. Camberwell (Gordon Road): 
men, three; women, three. As to those only recently 
started—Lambeth: men, five; women, twenty-eight. 
Greenwich: men, eleven; women, twenty. Fulham: 
men, nil at present; women, twenty-six. Chelsea: old 
women previously ignorant are taught needlework, and 
thus become useful in making-up, mending, ete. Much 
of the work done is cf excellent quality, and averages a 
good price. The workers are recompensed in various 
ways, entertainments, excursions, and, in- the case of 
~Lambeth, twelve of the old people were sent to various 


} convalescent homes and other places for change of air 
‘ and holiday. 
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Classification 13444. How far is classification carried out in London 
= etic in the workhouses and infirmaries, or as between them 
ee ouses and the institutions of the asylums board, and joined with 
oe a use of private institutions ? Could you report on two or 
Infirmaries. : : f : ; ra) 

* three typical unions from this point of view ?—Classifica- 
os) ~ ..tion in workhouses in London accords with the general 


¢ consolidated Order, except that in most cases indoor 
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children are in separate establishments. The classes are : Mr. Henry 
(1) Men infirm through age or other cause; (2) able- Lockwood, 


bodied men and youths above the age of fifteen ; (3) boys 
over seven and under fifteen ; (4) women infirm through 15 May 1906. 
age or other cause; (5) able-bodied’ women and girls 
above fifteen; (6) girls above seven and under fifteen ; 
(7) children under seven. This was the original classifica- 
tion, but as regards children in London, it has been 
modified to meet the regulations respecting ages of 
admission to district and separate schools ; that is to say, 
that in the workhouse the classification ages for children 
are eight. to fifteen, three to eight, and under three, 
children under three not being admissible to the schools. 
Further classification includes, in workhouses, married 
couples’ quarters, and, in some workhouses, sub-classifica- 
tion in. accordance with the Board’s circular of 1896 has 
been provided for. The better class of either sex have to 
a certain extent separate accommodation, and enjoy 
special privileges with regard to leave of absence, and so 
on. In infirmaries, classification nece:sarily follows to a 
great extent the nature of the disease, and is, in fact, 
regulated by the medical superintendent. The sexes are, 
of course, divided, and in some infirmaries there are 
separate children’s wards. As typical unions or parishes 
in this connection may be mentioned, St. Pancras—two 
workhouses, two infirmaries, children’s receiving home, 
separate school, one main workhouse, certified for 1,584. 
To this all indoor cases are first admitted. The classes 
retained are infirm men, infirm women, and able-bodied 
men and women. The sick are not retained in the work- 
house, but transferred to the adjoining infirmary in 
Cook’s Terrace or to the infirmary at Highgate. A 
branch workhouse at Streatham, certified for 454, receives 
healthy old men and younger men, if crippled or otherwise 
infirm. All the housework and laundry work is done by 
the inmates. In case of sickness, unless removal is 
dangerous, all cases would be transferred to one or other 
of the infirmaries. The Hackney infirmary has 452 
beds, and to this sick cases, including children and phthisi- 
cal cases, are sent. The cases so dealt with are mainly 
those resident in the northern part of the parish, while 
those sent to the Cook’s Terrace infirmary are mostly 
residents in the southern part, excluding children and 
phthisical cases. The receiving home, about a mile from 
the workhouse, is certified for sixty. To this all children 
except the sick, are transferred immediately after their 
admission to the workhouse receiving ward. They 
remain in the home for fourteen days, and are then, if 
under medical certificate, transferred to the schools at 
Leavesden, unless they are of the class known as “ ins-and- 
outs.” The schools at Leavesden are certified for 678 
inmates. Islington parish has two workhouses, one 
infirmary, and a separate school. At St. John’s Road 
there is one workhouse, certified for 1,274, intended for the 
aged of both sexes and able-bodied women. The Corn- 
wallis Road workhouse is certified for 838, and is intended 
for healthy old men and women, able-bodied men and 
children; the latter are kept at this workhouse for a 
probation period before being sent to the schools. The 
infirmary on Hackney Hill is certified for 800 beds. The 
school situated in Hornsey Road is certified for 400. This 
is the only separate or district school situated within 
London, and the guardians have not yet been able to see 
their way to provide a proper receiving home. 

13445. What is the accommodation for lunatics in 


London workhouses ?—I have no separate returns of 
accommodation for lunatics in workhouses. 


13446. What has been the effect of the Dietary Order Effect of 
in London ; has it led to greater variations of dietaries ?— Dietary 
I think it has led to greater variation and also to a reduc- Oren 
tion in the number of complaints to the Board by inmates : 
with regard to the food supplied. Another effect, for 
which it was, in fact, designed, has been relief at both ends 
from the tiresome correspondence between the Board and 
boards of guardians previously necessary in relation te any 
proposed alteration in the dietary, however insignificant. 








13447, (Chairman.) The opinion seems to be unanimous Cost of 
that the improved comfort and treatment afforded in Poor Law 
the workhouses and infirmaries have naturally tended to buildings in 
increase the number of people entering them. Are you ree and 
consulted at all in regard to the cost of new buildings that 
that are to be put up ?—Yes, very much. We have to 
consider the plans and the probable cost of new buildings 
ag submitted by the guardians. 


Mr. Henry 
Lockwood, 
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13448. You have no particular scale as regards what 
the cost per bed should be for workhouses or infirmaries ? 
—No, it is almost impossible to have a scale, so much 
depends upon local circumstances. 


13449: Mr. Davy put in some returns relating to the 
infirmaries built during the last twenty years, as to the 
cost per bed, exclusive of site. I will take the London 
infirmaries. In 1893, Brentford built an infirmary at 
the cost of £200 a bed; in 1894 West Ham built an in- 
firmary the cost of which was £372 per bed for 672 people ; 
and in 1898 Bethnal Green built an infirmary for almost 
exactly the same number of people (669), but at a cost of 
£274 per bed. If you would look at that return (see 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. V. (3)), you will see that in those 
two poor districts, both of wh:ch had to build infirmaries, 
there is a difference of £100 per bed, which I calculate 
means that West Ham paid £65,000 more than Bethnal 
Green did for the accommodation of the same number of 
people ?—Those, I take it, in neither case include the 
cost of the site ? 


13450. No, that is exclusive; that shows a very 
great discrepancy ?—It does. I know that in the case 
of the West Ham Infirmary the question was mooted 
originally, think in 1889; it was not until 1898 I think 
that the infirmary was built; however that does not 
matter. The question of the plans was considered over 
and over again, and so far as I recollect every endeavour 
was made to keep the cost within due proportions, but 
ultimately the plans were passed and the cost worked 
out at the very large figure you have mentioned. 


13451. On the face of it it looks as if some explanation 
“was wanted of why two buildings of exactly the same 
size, for exactly the same class of persons, both put up 
by poor localities, should so vary in price ?—I agree. 


13452. (Mr. Lansbury.) Might I suggest that perhaps 
the explanation is found in the provision of the laundry, 
nurses’ house and the engineer’s and steward’s houses. 
I rather think at Bethnal Green the steward is the master 
of the workhouse, and perhaps the laundry work is done 
at the workhouse, which is quite close. After the figures 
in that return you will see there is a description of the 
work which was done, and to compare them you want to 
know what each set of guardians got for the money ?— 
I see that in Bethnal Green the Nurses’ Home is not 
included, and that is always a very considerable item. 


13453. (Chatrman.) Do you think your department 
have sufficient power over the cost of building ?—I do 
not know how they could have larger power, unless they 
were to say this: ‘‘ You want accommodation for this or 
that number of persons, of this, that, or the other class ; 
you may spend so much money and no more.” When 
you get into the hands of architects and contractors it is 
very difficult to limit the price. a 


13454. Mr. Kitchin said that after the plans were 
sanctioned there were very often alterations, and that 
structural changes were made which ran up the expendi- 
ture. Is that your experience ?—I do not think that 
happens very often. If you once begin to go outside 
your contract the price goes up enormously, or it is 
liable to. 


13455. Is there any scale at all present to your mind 
or the minds of those who pass those buildings as to what 
is a reasonable or unreasonable expenditure per bed ?— 
No. For instance probably anyone would say that the 
cost of the beds at Hendon, £455, was an unreasonable 
oie. At the same time it had to be passed ultimately, 

13456. That is the City of London, is it not ?—No, it 
is the Central London Asylum District. The guardians 
concerned, there are Strand, Westminster, St. Giles, and 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, three unions in combination. 
Probably one explanation of the cost there is that the 
pavilions were two storied instead of three. 

13457. (Mr. Loch.) Was not that gigantic ?—Yes, it 
is enormous. 

13458. Why, therefore, had it to be passed ?—I really 
forget the circumstances now; I know it was passed. 

13459. (Chairman.) What occurs to one is that if, as 
is inevitably the case, increased comfort in a building 
attracts people to it, if the poor localities in London 
spend these very large sums of money, they are not only 
taxing themselves for the increased cost of the building, 
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but they are encouraging more and more people in their 
locality to go into the building ?—That is true, un- 


fortunately. 
13460. There is another return I have here of Mr Imereased 
Davy’s. This relates to workhouses. (See Appendix Vol. onde 


I. (A), No. V. (2)). If you notice, up to 1898 there were no Workhoudll 
workhouses which cost more than £154 per bed. Then @ gnq causes 
number were built in London and they came up to from i 
£269 to £284 per bed. Was there any alteration in the 

standard of comfort or the accommodation in workhouses 

in that period, say between 1890 and 1898, which would 

account for that rise ?—It would partly account for it no 

doubt. In deference, as I have said before, to public 

opinion, there was a tendency in workhouses, par- « 
ticularly such a workhouse as that in Bermondsey, 
which is for the aged and infirm, to make such 
provision, of greater space, subdivision, and so on, as 
would tend to bring up the cost per bed, and later 
again, in the case of Hammersmith, it was built with 
a view to providing for that sub-classification which 
is thought desirable ; and if you attempt to provide for 
that structurally, you necessarily very considerably in- 
crease the cost of the building. Then within the last 
twelve years the cost of building generally has gone up 
very considerably. I see that West Ham is put down here 
as being built in 1894. I do not know quite what that 
means, but I know that in 1894, when I first came back to 
London, there was a question of West Ham providing an 
infirmary, and everything was all settled, and it was then, 
as the architects call it, cubed at 8d. a foot; by the time 
they began to build the infirmary five years later the 
price in the locality had gone up to something like Is. 1d. 
per foot. There at once the actual cost of labour, material 
and so on, is increased by one-third. 


13461. What is the process through which plans pass. 
I suppose if it is decided to build an infirmary or a work- 
house, you would, from an administration point of view, Workhoual 
be consulted ?—Yes. buildings b 


13462. There are certain requirements which you would the Local 
insist upon ?—Yes. Governmen 


Board. 
13463. The next process I suppose, if all your wants are 
complied with, is that it is referred to the architect’s de- 
partment of the Local Government Board ?—Yes. 


13464. And he makes the best calculation he can, as to 
whether or not the price is excessive ?—He does. Tnoregaael 


13465. Have you noticed a great change, or has there willingness 
been any change in the attitude of the guardians towards guardians t 
building these institutions. I suppose in your earlier naka dice 
days as an inspector you had rather to press upon them the eee orkhan 
necessity of providing certain requirements 2—Yes. buildings. 

13466. Is that still so ?—I think with guardians you Factors iit 
may find it difficult in starting them, but once you have the atorenl 
done that it is very difficult to hold them in hand. With cost of 
regard to the cost of infirmaries I do not know whether workhouse 
this has been mentioned before (possibly Mr. Kitchin re- infirmaries. 
ferred to it), the views of experts, and all concerned, with 
regard to what is a proper proportion of nurses, for in- 
stance, in an infirmary, has very materially changed in the 
last fifteen years; in other words, in every new infirmary 
now there is considerably more accommodation required 
for the nursing staff. That is all included in the price 
per bed. It is only fair to recognise that that is one 
of the items which must tend to increase the cost. 


13467. For instance separate nurse’s accommodation 
requires considerable extra building 2—Yes, it 1s a very 
eonsiderably item in any new infirmary now. 


13468. Are you satisfied with the present system. You 
have had a good deal of experience of it. Canyou make 
any suggestion to bring a little more economy to bear ?— 
It is extremely difficult to say what should be done. If 
you say that the plans shall not be passed until tenders 
have been received, it involves a good deal of delay and 
consequent trouble. I do not see what else can be done. 
The guardians’ architect is told he is to provide for a 
certain number of people in a certain way. As a general : 
rule there are conferences between him and the architect System of 
of the Local Government Board. As a general rule payment o! 
it is found that the board’s architect makes sug- architects 
gestions here and there that tend to a reduction in the possible 
cost. Then at last the plans are passed as apparently factor in | 
suitable for the purpose required. The guardians’ eye 
architect in the meantime has estimated the cost to be so li 
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and so, and I may say, probably without exception, when 
the tenders are received, there is never any tender that 
is not considerably higher than the architect’s estimate. 
Here comes in a point that is worth considering, but I 
do not see how it can be altered; the Institute of British 
Architects requires that every architect shall charge 5 per 
cent. of the total cost of whatever plans he may pre- 
pare, consequently—I do not wish to suggest anything 
about architects—it is only natural that the architect 
is not specially anxious that the total sum shall be a 
small one; and naturally to start with he does not esti- 
mate a very high sum, in order to avoid delay in com- 
mencing. Then when, as I say, is almost invariably 
the case, they find it is going to cost a great deal more, 
it is so much to his advantage. The only suggestion 
that has ever occurred to me would be this, I do not 
suppose it is possible, that the architect should be paid 
his percentage on his original estimate and nothing more. 
Then, I think, you would probably get estimates a great 
deal nearer what the buildings actually cost in the long 
run, and the guardians would be able to determine 
whether they should go on with the particular scheme as it 
is presented, or not. As it is they go on more or less 
blindly, there is a set of plans which are thought suitable 
for the purpose intended, their architect tells them they 
are going to cost so and so, but they in most cases cost a 
good deal more than the estimate. 


13469. As you say, guardians are difficult to set in 
motion, but when once set in motion they want to have a 
building that not only will be up-to-date, but superior to 
anybody else’s ?—Yes, not unnaturally, they like a very 
good thing indeed. I think, speaking for myself and my 
colleagues, that in considering the plans and so on we 
endeavour, as far as possible, to see that the plans shall 
provide what is absolutely necessary, and no more. 


13470. As regards the actual construction, there have 
been no complaints, have there ?—I think not. 


13471. (Mr. Booth.) With regard to this estimate of 
cost by the bed, are beds that are referred to in that solely 
those that are occupied by sick people, or is the bedroom 
accommodation for other residents covered ?—In the cost 
per bed you take the cost of the whole building and divide 
it by the number of the patients’ beds only. 


13472. So that it is not a very good test ?—No, it is 
somewhat misleading. But in an infirmary you must 
have nurses and medical staff, so it is not, after all, unfair 
that the cost of the beds should include the cost of the 
housing of the medical and the nursing staff. 


13473. That all needs to be borne in mind, and, possibly, 
does explain the great divergence ?—To some extent. 


13474. The test you have just mentioned is a sort of 
builders’ test; the 8d. a foot cube, which you say very 
soon rose to Is. 1d. a cube foot. That refers to the total 
size of the building cubed out ?—Yes. 


13475. Another very common and usual test is that of 
the square feet of floor surface. Is that ever taken as a 
test ?—I think, as a rule, architects always talk of the 
eube at so much ; it is a simple thing to remember. I 
know it is the fact that 8d. a cube was what buildings 
could be provided for in London and the neighbourhood 
twelve years ago. I do not think now that a building 
of that class can be provided for less than at least 1s. 


13476. That test would be very useful in showing the 
alteration in actual cost of bricks and mortar, and so on ?— 
I think so. 


F 13477. It might, perhaps, be applied in addition to the 
test of so much per bed ?—It might. certainly. The only 
further observation I wish to make here is that the 
Hendon Infirmary is put down as having been built in 
1896, two years later than West Ham. As a matter of 
fact, that date for West Ham is wrong; the infirmary 
was not completed till 1899 or 1900, I think. The date 
of 1894 would seem to imply that the infirmary at West 
Ham ought to have cost less because at that time labour 
was less costly, but, as a matter of fact, it was built later 
than the Hendon infirmary was. 


13478. I think we have had a good deal in evidence 


creased cost that some portion of the extra cost, where they have been 
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very costly, has been due to the adoption of the very latest 
scientific methods, for instance, with regard to heating 
and ventilation, and matters of that sort, scientific 
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machinery and other things in the building. Have you 
recognised that this has been done in a degree that is 
unnecessary ?—] cannot say it has been done to an un- 
necessary degree. If you have a superintendent of an 
infirmary, and he is a man whose abilities and usefulness 
you appreciate, you do not like to say: You shall not have 
this which you think is essential to good management. I 
do not think you can very well interfere with him. 


13479. Would you say on the whole the high cost is a 
question of the design, or that it is aggravated by bad 
management as to the tendering, or in the actual opera- 
tions ?—I do not think there is any bad management. 
As I say, I think, perhaps, behind it all, this continued 
excess of actual cost over Original estimate lies to a cer- 
tain extent in that question of the architect’s position 
in the matter. 

13480. Do you suppose that the cost is expensive 
from the point of view of an unnecessary profit to the 
contractor, or is this additional cost due to an expensive 
form of design ?—I think it is not certainly due to expen- 
sive forms of design ; there may be here and there some- 
thing which might have been dispensed with, but I do 
not think that that operates very considerably. Oa 
the other hand, you have a number of firms tendering, 
and you may assume that the tender which is accepted 
is one which may be regarded as genuine from a trade 
point of view. If you have a dozen big firms tendering 
no doubt their tenders vary considerably, but I think 
you may assume, if you take the lowest tender, you are 
probably getting value for your money. 


13481. So you blame neither the design nor the opera- 
tion ?—I do not think I can. 


13482. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) In answer to a question 
put by Mrs. Webb, you say you know of a case. 
in which the list of persons receiving outdoor medical 
relief was reduced in the course of eighteen months 
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to some 1,500. Could you tell us what number it medical 
was reduced from, roughly ?—I am afraid I cannot; relief. 


but I think I am right in saying it was reduced to very 
nearly one half. 

13483. (Mr. Loch.) There has never been any return 
shewing the extent to which patients are sent from hos- 
pitals to infirmaries or workhouses, has there ?—No, 
never. 

13484. You say hospitals receive patients temporarily 
displaced, and so on; is there any return, or has any 
investigation been made, with regard to the number of 
patients that are sent from hospitals to infirmaries ?— 
No, there never has, I think. 


13485. It would be a new subject of investigation ?— 
I think it would. I do not wish, as it is a new subject, 
to dogmatise, but I do not think that they are very con- 
siderable now. I have in mind two cases, Middlesex 
Hospital in Marylebone, and St. Thomas’ Hospital in 
Lambeth, where there was a good deal of trouble at one 
time, but I think they have come to more or less amicable 
arrangements now. I do not think it happens very 
often. 


13486. The actual number is not large ?—No, I do not 
think it is. 


Transfer of 
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13487. With regard to the questions asked by the Genera] 
Chairman, is any account taken of the indebtedness of a indebtedness 
district in relation to the expensive nature of the buildings of the District 
which they desire to erect ?—Before they can get a loan not con- 


certain forms have to be gone through, 
things they have to send up a form shewing their total 
indebtedness, giving the date of each loan, how much has 
been repaid, and so on. 


13488. That is the board of guardians alone ?—Yes. 


13489. No account is taken of the indebtedness of the 
district as a whole from the point of view of the rate- 
payer ?—The indebtedness of the guardians only is 
taken into account. 

13490. Take the Borough of Stepney. There you 
have a rateable value of £1,358,000, and the outstanding 
loans to the credit of the rate are £1,763,000, so 
that taking the population of the district as a whole, 
and its liabilities, you find very considerable addition, 
from that point of view, which the workhouse may effect 
to the indebtedness of the district ?—Quite true, it is 
certainly a point that, with regard to expenditure by 
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Mr. Henry fuardians, they are only concerned with their own par- 
Lockwood. ticular indebtedness ; but there is the large item of borough 
expenditure. 

13491. It may aggravate what was already an ex- 
ccedingly severe pressure ?—It might. 

13492. Do you think that economy could be obtained 
in this way: Supposing there was a Central Board for 
London, and that central body made a grant towards the 
expenses of the local board of guardians conditionally 
upon what they thought the best way of building the 
kind of institution which they thought desirable, do you 
think that participation in the cost would lead to economy 
in the result ?—-I do not know that I do, offhand. It 
is dipping into somebody else’s pocket, is it not? So 
far it would be conditional upon the central body being 
satisfied of the economy of the scheme. 


» 13493. That is what I meant. In the present Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund arrangement the local 
authority builds the institution at its own cost, and 
then the staff is largely maintained out of the Common 
Poor Fund. It is a question whether that is an extrava- 
gant or an economical method. It may be that it throws 
upon the locality the expense of an expensive institution 
which it gaily incurs on the understanding that it will 
be largely paid for and kept up by the Metropolis at 
large. So you may find, may you not, on that basis 
that the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund is acting 
contrary to good economical results in this matter ?—I 
do not know about that. The fact remains that the 
object and intention of the Metropolitan Common Poor 
Fund was to help to that extent poor unions, and to 
offer an incentive for providing an efficient staff. I 
do not know that it makes very much difference. 


13494. There is no condition attached to building 
that there would be on the other plan ?—I do not quite 
see how the other plan would work. There is to be 
some new authority who is to contribute towards the 
cost of the building on certain conditions ? 


13495. There would not be the inducement by. this 
to start a building which would be practically kept up 
by another fund, by a Metropolitan fund ?—The body 
would continue to be in the form in which it is at present ? 


13496. I am taking it for granted that the condition 
would be attached to the other body that they should 
share the expense, but not pay the whole of the salaries 
and other items ?—That would be a new departure. 
I think I have said in answer to a previous question 
that probably the cost of salaries in London in past years 
would have been less if. instead of the whole of the salary, 
only half had been paid out of the Metropolitan Common 
Fund Poor, as is the case with sanitary officers. 
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13497. There might be economy all along the line ?— 
Possibly. 


13498. (Sir Samuel Provis.) In the case of maintenance 

of inmates would you regard it as fair that the Kast End 

“Object of of London should have to bear a large proportion of 
Metropolitan the maintenance of the sick without the assistance of 

Common the rest, or only the modified assistance of the rest ?— 

Poor Fund in I have said that I take it that the object of the Metro- 


regard to politan Common Poor Fund was to assist the poorer 
pee reuet unions, and there again you would have rather a com- 
eet Rae plicated arrangement if the Fund were to pay half the 


salaries only and the whole of the maintenance. So 
far it does not pay the whole of the maintenance ? 


13499. In the case of infirmaries they do ?—Yes, 
in the case of infirmaries. 


13500. The intention of the Act was that the charge 
for the sick poor should be regarded as one in which 
the whole of London was to assist ?—Yes, and to partici- 
pate. 


13501. Therefore it should be charged on the whole 
area ?—As a matter of fact in those days the sick in the 
workhouses were unsatisfactorily dealt with, and a 
separate infirmary was one of the objects in view when 
the Common Fund was established. 


13592. One of the great objects of the Act also was, 
was it not, to induce the Guardians to get the children 
out ?—Yes, to get the children out and to get the sick 
away. 

13503. To build separate infirmaries to get the sick 
away ?—Quite so. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


13504. Supposing there was a grant with regard to Effect of 
building from the whole Metropolis, which is not the making, 
case now, might that not tend to additional expense ?—If cost of 
the cost of the building was to be shared partly by the Poor Law — 


local authority and partly by the local new authority ? : a 
n 
13505. Yes ?—I understand Mr. Loch to say that , aa va 


that sharing would be conditional upon the other authority charge. 
being satisfied ; in other words I suppose securing economy 
jn the building. 


13506. So far that might have its deterrent effect 
in the erection of separate infirmaries ?—It might. _ 


13507. There is one point with regard to the procedure. formalities 
Where a new workhouse is intended, or any building of consent 
involving any considerable expenditure is concerned, of 
it is necessary, I think, under the ‘ Divided Parishes and guardians 
Poor Law Amendment Act 1882 that the consent of the t0 building 
guardians, at a meeting, held after fourteen days’ notice, °f 2ew 
should be given ?—Yes, I did not mention that, but workhouse, 
there is also in connection with building expenditure, that 
provision, so that every guardian knows the precise 
financial condition of the union. 


13508. Does any result happen from that consent 
being necessary ?—I think it has happened that there 
have been postponements, the guardians have hesitated, 
but it is very often the case. 


13509. Is it practically a useless formula because 
it comes at the end of the proceedings, after the matter 
has been throughly known to the guardians, and is 
thoroughly and carefully threshed out and after the plans 
have been submitted and approved ?—I do not say it is 
have been submitted and approved ?—I do not say it is 
useless. It sets a seal on what the guardians have 
all along been perfectly aware of apparently. 


13510. (Dr. Downes.) You have said that the effect of the Effect of 
Dietary Order has been to lead to greater variations. Do Dietaries 
you mean a more varied diet, or a greater divergence be- Order. 
tween the different unions ?—I mean a more varied diet. I 
mean that within the four corners of the Crder guardians 
have a larger choice, and the variations have resulted in 
this way, as you will probably remember complaints used 
to be very common as regards the dietary previously ; they 
have diminished very much, and we hardly ever get any 
complaints now. 


13511. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Referring to Question Decreased 
4075, has not the sense of responsibility as to children sense of . 
lessened on the part of parents recently ? Does not the parental 
taking of some of a family give greater encouragement to Tesponsibility 
this want of sense of responsibility ?—I fear, in dealing 
with children, there is a tendency to do that which is cal- 
culated to lessen the sense of responsibility on the part ‘ 
of parents, and, as I have said in reply to a previous ques- 4 
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tion, it is better to leave the children with the mother if 
there is good reason to believe that she w:ll deal with them 
properly; but unfortunately in a good many cases the 
form of relief which takes the children from the mother 
and places them ina school is, in the children’s interests, 
the best way of dealing with them. 


13512. (Mr. Gardiner.) Can you give any information Comparative | 
from records of boards of managers as to the result on succes: . 
after life of children brought up ir (1) Barrack Schools, of various — 
(2) Cottage or Scattered Homes ?—I cannot give in- methods of 


formation from records of boards of managers as to the dealing with 
Poor Law — 


after life of children brought up in (1) Barrack Schools ohildeoel 


or (2) Cottage or Scattered Homes, but the Commission 
can get valuable information as to results of all three 
classes of schools from the M.A.B.Y.S. and the more 
recently established associations for befriending boys. 


13513. (Mr. Nunn.) Will you indicate the lines upon 
which, in your opinion, the various methods of relieving (a 
orphan children may be compared and their respective 
merits weighed ? Do you think there are, as yet, suffi- 
cient data for framing a conclusion on the subject ?— it 
Material for judging of the respective merits may possibly 
be found in the records of the two associations I have just 
mentioned, but I doubt if there are at present sufficient 
data to determine which is the absolutely best method. 

For my part, I think they have all their merits, but Extent and 

success depends not so much upon the method as upon cost of 

the capacity of those who manage it. London 
Receiving 

13514. Will you give the number, and give us yourestie Homes for 
mate of the success and economy of receiving homes for Poor Law 
children who would otherwise be admitted to London Children. 
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workhouses. Receiving homes have been provided by 
24 boards of guardians, the total cost being some £200,000. 
It has necessarily been a costly process, but I think the 
outlay may be regarded as justifiable, in that it has in a 
great measure met the demand of public opinion that 
children, whatever the class to which they may belong, 
should be provided for elsewhere than in workhouses. 


13515. (Mr. Lansbury.) Which system of dealing with 
children is, in your judgment, the most successful ?— As 


Comparative 
success of 


hl f I have already said in effect, it is not so much the question 
rn aes , of the system as the men and women who deal with the 
Poor Law Children under it. 

Children. 13516. With regard to ophthalmia and ringworm in large 
Ophthalmia school, you will remember tiait Dr. Stephenson re- 


in Poor Law ported on ophthalmia. Can you give us the result of his 
schools. inquiry, that is, generally speaking, what was the eflect 
ews of his inquiry, and how did it affect the question as to 
* children taking ringworm and ophthalmia into a school 
with them ?—Dr. Stephenson reported on ophthalmia 
in the Metropolitan schools in 1897, and the follow- 
ing. extracts aré worth quoting. In the course of his 
report, he says, ‘‘ Were it possible to separate these 
two classes (children who come for the first time to 
a parochial school and those who have been there 
previously) with any approach to trustworthiness, I have 
little doubt that ophthalmia would be found more fre- 
quently among the so-called ‘‘ins-and-outs”? than 
among the other cli'dren; that the malady, however, is 
common enough in those who have never set foot in a 
pauper school is shown by the following return taken 
from the records of the Central London School at Han- 
well by Dr. Littlejohn, the resident medical officer. The 
figures, it should be explained, cover the period from 
1868 to 1888, and their value for the present purpose 
lies in the fact that children previously in the school have 
been carefully excluded from the list. During the period 
referred, to in Question 1374, newcomers were found to be 
affected with ophthalmia, and it is to be particularly 
noted that this included neither corneal damage nor 
blepharitis unless attended with thickened and congested 
conjunctiva. If a large percentage of cases of ophthal- 
mia were actually imported into this school, there is 
every likelihood that the same sort of thing has gone on 
elsewhere. Certain other facts tell much the same tale, 
for example, between 1890 and 1897 St. Saviour’s Union 
sent 1,691 diseased children to the ophthalmic school ; 
of that number 582 came for the first time to a Poor 
Law ophthalmic school; a fact clearly proved by the 
record, of each individual case. In a word, of the 1,691 
admissions, eighty-seven only had been inmates of Poor 
Law schools before coming under care. To be brief, 
all the evidence I have been able to collect leads me to 
conclude that the primary cause of tracoma, as it is met 
with in the London pauper schools, is to be traced to the 
admission of affected children. The number of such 
imported cases will obviously depend upon several 
factors, such as the poverty or otherwise of the area 
supplying the school children and the care taken by 
outside medical officers to detain those suffering from 
the disease.” 


13517. It has been put in evidence that considerable 


Great cost a 

of London sums of money have been spent on the provision of 
Poor Law schools for the children throughout the Metropolis. 
schools and Do you think that the guardians have wilfully wasted 
eo: the ratepayers’ money in buildings which are too orna- 
eation. 


mental, and which give the children the wrong kind of 
impression as to what the life outside, the life they will 
have to face in the future, really is ?—I do not think 
that guardians have wilfully wasted money on buildings, 
though there may have been a disposition here and 
3 there, in the desire to make the best possible provision, 
to spend more money than was absolutely necessary. 


| 
. 









13518. Can you give us any results which have followed 
the training of children in barrack schools, cottage homes, 
and such-like places ?—Evidence of all results, as I have 
already stated, will be found in the records of the two 
associations for befriending girls and boys; but I would 
venture to suggest that the Commission should take 
occasion to see for themselves what sort of stuff is turned 
out of these schools by visiting some of them, say the 
Hanwell, Forest Gate, Leavesden, or Annerley Schools, on 
the annual festival day. ‘There they will see not only 
the children in the school (the original material) but the 


Excellent 
results in 
different 
Poor Law 
Schools: 
Hanwell, 
Forest Gate, 
etc, : 
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finished article, as represented by scores of old boys and 
old girls, out in the world and independently earning 
their own living in various walks of life. For myself,I _ 
find it difficult to use moderate and decorous language 15 May 1906. 
in relation to—I will use a moderate adjective—the ~~ 
inaccurate rubbish that has been reeled out on platforms, 
in pamphlets, and in the press regarding the alleged 
deplorable results of the education provided in Poor 
Law schools. I have no personal feeling in the matter, 
and I can take no credit to myself for what is being 
done. I am merely a looker-on, but, knowing the facts, 

I view with wonder and admiration what has been done, 
and is being done, by a large number of public-spirited 
men and women, guardians, managers and officers alike, 
whose well-directed zeal and devotion, and _ high 
sense of duty, render such efficient service to the children 
of all sorts and conditions who are committed to their 
charge; and I would like here to refer to some of the 
reports on these schools which have been made by in- 
spectors of the Board of Education. I select purposely 
the schools at Ashford, Leavesden, and Annerley, which 
are all large schools of the much abused barrack type. 
The report on Ashford says :—‘‘ Boys :—This in an ex- Ashford. 
cellent school, conducted with great vigour and intelli- 

gence. The curriculum is comprehensive and up-to-date 

in every respect, and the results of the teaching are 

highly creditable to all concerned. The boys are alert 

and responsible, and the efforts made to interest them in 

subjects of every-day importance outside the school 
curriculum are much to be commended. Girls :—The 

arrival of a new teacher on the day previous to the in- 

spection was unfortunate, but the work seen was in 

most cases very satisfactory. The writing is uniformly 

sound, and oral answering is in fair form and generally 

ready. The work of the fourth standard is exceptionally 

good all round. Infants:—The infants are doing very 

fairly well, and the elder children show reasonable pro- 

ficiency in most subjects, though their knowledge of 

numbers might be clearer, and the reading is none too 

fluent.’’ The report on the Leavesden School is :— Leavesden. . 
‘* Boys :—The boys’ school deserves very high praise for 

excellent discipline and tone, neat and accurate writing, 

exercises sound, intelligent and effective instruction, and 

a high standard of work is maintained throughout the 

school. Drill and singing are very good, and drawing 

and geography deserve special commendation. The 
industrial training of the elder boys and girls appears 

to be very satisfactory. Girls :—The general efficiency 

of the girls’ school is-very praiseworthy. The discipline 

and tone are excellent, and reading, recitation, singing: 

and sewing are very good. Infants :—The children are 

very orderly, obedient, and kindly treated, and the school 

is taught with care and success. The recitation is very 

good, and enunciation receives very careful attention. 

The style of writing is too narrow and pointed, and 

admits of improvement. The babies are delightfully 

happy and natural, and their power of observation and 
conversation is quite exceptional in such young children.” 

As to Annerley:—A “barrack school” established in Annerley. 
1849.’ Extract from Agenda. ‘‘ The education part of 

the school curriculum has been transferred from the Local 
Government Board to the Board of Education. Mr. 
Henderson, H.M. Inspector, examined the work on 
November 20th, 21st, and 22nd and has classified the 

schools :—Boys:—Excellent; Girls:—Excellent; In- 

fants :—Excellent. For the first time diocesan inspectors 

have examined in religious knowledge. The managers 

have received the followng reports :—‘‘ Boys :—Work 

of this school is admirable. The instruction is most 
thorough and the influence exercised upon the children 

cannot fail to bear fruit. Girls:—I am extremely pleased 

with the work on the girls’ side. It is marked by an 
intelligence and power of reflection which are very rare 

in institutions of this nature. The teaching is not only 

full and accurate, but is brought to bear on the personal 

needs of the children.” As to the Kensington and Chelsea Kensington 
Schools on the Cottage Home System, established in and Chelsea 
1880 :—The Report is ‘“‘ Boys:—The boys’ school is an Cottage 
exceedingly satisfactory one. There is a good tone and Sh cats 
much keen and intelligent interest in the work on the ; 
part of both teachers and pupils. Girls :—An exceed- 

ingly good school as to tone, discipline, and instruction. 

All the work is thoroughly good. Infants :—The infant 

school is conducted on very good lines, is generally satis- 

factory, and most creditable to the teachers.” 


Mr. Henry 
Lockwood. 
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Mr. Henry 


13519. In your judgment, are the children pampered 
Lockwood. 


and made too much of, and, if so, in which schools do 

you think this has been and is carried on ?—I am not 
15 May 1906. prepared to admit that there is any undue pampering in 
any of the schools. 








Question of 13520. With regard to boys going out to work, is there 


4 pampering ” any difficulty in finding proper homes for them when 
in Poor Law : Rk, 
Sadik they are only earning a small wage at the beginning. 
: For instance, a boy is apprenticed outdoor; what means 
Difficulty as have the guardians for seeing him through his apprentice- 
to homes for ship ? Would you be in favour of the erection of suitable 


Poor Law homes throughout the Metropolis where such boys could 
aes A be taken in and kept under the control of the guardians 
need ae g, Until such boys were out of their time or had reached the 
apprenies age of twenty-one ?—There is undoubtedly difficulty 
in dealing with boys on first leaving school in finding 
proper homes for them, but a satisfactory remedy is not 
easy to suggest. It would be useful, no doubt, if suitable 
homes could be provided, but a satisfactory remedy is 
not easy to suggest. I am doubtful whether homes of 
the sort suggested in your question should be provided by 
the guardians. 
Number of 13521. Can you tell us the percentage of failures 
Poor Law amongst children brought up under the Poor Law through- 
Children out your district ?—I have no returns later than those 
returning tO sof out for and after the Departmental Committee’s 
the Work- : 
Peiaetas Report in 1896; but I have no reason whatever to sup- 


pose that the percentage of failures has since then in- 
creased. The return in question shows that of 49,000 
adult inmates in workhouses, 336 had been educated 
in Poor Law schools, of these, all but seventy-two suffered 
from physical or mental defects for which the school 
cculd be in no way responsible. 


adults. 


13522. Are there any school sports between the various 
Poor Law schools of the Metropolis, and are trophies 
competed for; if so, with what results ?—The results 
of the inter-school football and cricket, and swimming 
matches are excellent. On this head I may refer you to 
my report for 1901, quoting Mr. Bailward. 


Inter-Poor 
Law School 
Sports. 


13523. Do the Poor Law schools enter into competition 
with outside schools, and with what results ?—I think 
they hold their own. 


13524. What is the number of boys who go into Army 
Poor Law bands ? How many enter the Army, as privates ? 
children How many enter the Navy? Can you give us any 
entering the yesults ?—-I cannot give numbers. The great majority 
Army. of those who join the Army go into the band. Some 
three years ago [ got out a return showing most satis- 
factory results. There were 1,971 men then serving in 
various regiments. 


Numbers ol 


13525. Can you give us the total cost for maintenance, 
exclusive of education, for pauper children inside Poor 
Law schools, and also for scattered homes, etc. ?—I am 
sorry I have not been able to get these figures out. 


Effect of 13526. With regard to boarding-out, do you think that 

boarding-out boarding-out has succeeded in removing what is known as 

in eradi- the “pauper taint,” and that the children under that 

cating the system are absorbed into the ordinary population 

pauper taint. easier than through a Poor Law school ?—With regard 
to boarded-out children, like any other system it is 
successful under good management, but I am not at 
all sure that the majority of the children so dealt with are 
ultimately absorbed in the rural population amongst 
whom they are placed in infancy. 


Effect of 13527. Your Board has laid it down they only 300 
Local children shall be under one administration; what effect 
Government has that had in increasing the cost for providing accom- 
Board’s modation for Poor Law children ?—The limit of the 300 
limitation of administration unit in regard to schools must have in- 


number of F ‘din A 
piitoghit creased the cost of providing accommodation. 


be dealt 13528. With regard to receiving houses in London, 
with on one these too have been strongly recommended by the De- 
site. partment ; can you tell us whether these had good results, 


Effect of the object of course being to prevent the child coming 
Neate ea into touch with the workhouse at all. As a matter of 
children in fact, do you consider the “ pauper taint” cry has any real 
preventing foundation ? Has it had any real foundation during the 
the pauper past twenty years ?—The main object of receiving homes 
taint. was certainly to keep the children out of the workhouse. 


The “pauper taint” is a familiar platform expression, 
but certainly a very small percentage of the children 


\ 
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brought up in the district and separate schools are affected 
by it. The odd thing to me is that the people using the 
term never apply it to those receiving outdoor relief. 


13529. (Mr. Loch.) In the case of families in which Duties of 
the parent or parents drink, and are what is often called guardians 
“undeserving,” but are unwilling to enter the house if it eee 
is offered them (and are unsuitable obviously for outdoor ° cial of 
relief), what steps can be taken, or should any steps be parents. 
taken, to prevent injury to the children, for example, by rf 
the prosecution of the parents by guardians for neglect, or ( 
in other ways ?—I certainly think steps should be taken : 
to protect the children by prosecuting tke parents for 
neglect, but the subject is not a simple one, because hile, on 
the one hand, one would desire to protect the children, 
on the other hand, one should avoid relieving the parents 
of their responsibility. 


13529 (a). As regards the order of the Local Z 
Government Board as to the feeding of school Operation o: 
children ; how far is it adopted in London and with what ae to® 
results ?—The order relating to underfed children has not chool 

‘ Children 
been very generally adopted in pes I may be able O,ger in 
to supply particulars of what is being done by one or two Tondon. 
boards of guardians. Results 


13530. (Chairman.) Do you consider the results of the training o 


training of children have on the whole been satisfactory ? aor 
—Exceedingly so. be 






13531. You like the system of training in large schools 
in considerable numbers ?—Yes, I see no objection to it. 
I think the results show that it may be very satisfactorily 
carried out. 

13532. Do many of the old boys and girls attend the 
annual festival days of the large schools ?—A great 
number. 


13533. Judging from their condition you would say ~ K 
they were in a satisfactory state ?—Entirely. I think of * 
all the pleasant duties I have to perform there is none 4 


more delectable than seeing the old boys and girls at a 
large school on the festival days. You see them there by 
scores. There can be no sort of question as to what 
condition they are in. 


13534. Do you think the physical training of the 
children in the larger schools is more satisfactory, and 
that they develop faster than when they are boarded out ? 
—I think they have certainly greater opportunities. 


13535. And greater supervision ?—Yes. 


13586. You do noi object to the various other systems ? Pyos and 
—No, I do not; because I happen to have a particular Cons of 
school well managed, I do not immediately jump to the Cottage 
conclusion that no other school can possibly be well Homes 
managed on any other system. I think there is good in system. 
them all. 


13537. But the boarding-out system or the scattered 
home system requires supervision ?—I think so. I do not 
for a moment wish to say anything unfair about either of 
those systems, but what has struck me from the first 
has been that it is a mistake to assume that by the mere 
fact of placing so many children in a house and calling ita 
home, and then calling the woman in charge a mother, 
you start a real home. It is only, in fact, a small institu- 
tion when all is said and done. When well managed, good 
results have been achieved. I think if the Commission 
would see the scattered homes belonging to the Mile End yi}. Rnd 
Guardians they would be satisfied that there is a case in Cottage 
which very good work indeed is being done, including good Homes. 
industrial training; the games are well arranged for, in 
fact everything is well done. 


13538. You have referred to a return which shows that Number 0! 
out of 49,000 adult inmates of the workhouses 336 only Poor Law 
had been educated in Poor Law schools, and of those children 
all but 72 were suffering from physical or mental defects. returning t 


Where were those 49,000 adult inmates taken from ?— vo 
London. as adulte, 


Is 


13539. It was a sort of investigation as to the origin 
of pauperism in the inmates ?—What happened was 
this. When the Departmental Committee was sitting, 
and before it was appointed, a great number of persons 
had been talking at large on this subject and implying 
(in fact some of them said so in so many words) that 
these Metropolitan Poor Law schools were mere manu- 
factories of paupers, that the great majority of those 
brought up in the schools, spent the greater part of 
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‘their lives in the workhouses. I thought there was 
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no ground for saying that, so I asked the masters of the 
workhouses to give me the number of inmates in their 
several workhouses on a given day, who had in childhood 
been in a Poor Law school, with their ages and all particu- 
lars, and the reason of their being there, and the return 
proved my view to be correct. Subsequently a return 
was asked for in Parliament in which I think the figures 
worked out very much the same as mine did. 


13540. You have been, J think, twelve years an inspector 
in London ?—Yes. 


13541. Do you notice any difference in the physique 
or stamina of the children in the schools now compared 
with what it was twelve years ago ?—I do not know 
that there is. I think on the whole, if there is any differ- 
ence, it is on the right side that the increased interest 
in athletics, swimming, drill, football, cricket, and so on, 
has had a good effect on the children. 


13542. There has been an improvement in diet as well, I 
presume ?—Yes, there have been improvements here and 
there. 


13543. You do not see any distinct signs of deterioration 
physically ?—Not among the children certainly; when 
they have been a certain time in the schools you generally 
find them improve. 

13544. I would rather take the age at which they went 
out ?—I should say the improvement continues, and on 
the average their physical condition is quite satisfactory. 


13545. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I was talking the other day 
to the inspector in a provincial town about the children 
there, and she certainly confirmed what has been said so 
often, that the children coming from the schools, however 
well managed, are not as bright and not as capable of 
looking after themselves as children brought up in a 
normal family ? What is your opinion about that ?—I 
do not say for a moment that every child turned out 
either from a cottage home or a barrack school is all 
perfection, but I have no reason to believe that the 
large school or the cottage bome school necessarily pro- 
duces a larger number of dull children than any other 
system does. 

13546. Apart from any system, is it possible, do you 
think, by any kind of institution to get the same kind of 
initiative in the children as you do in real home life ?— 
The question is, what is real home life? I have never 
seen a real home myself with fifteen children living 
together under one mother. 


13547. I mean the normal family ?—How are you to 
avoid that ? 

13548. I do not suggest that it can be avoided, but I 
want rather to get at the distinction if it exists ?—A 
natural home and a natural life must necessarily be 
preferable to any other. I think when you cannot provide 
the natural life you provide in a large school as well as 
you can be expected to provide in any other system. 
I do not think that a large school is necessarily worse 
or better than a well managed cottage home school. 


13549. I am inclined to agree with that; still, the fact 
remains, that the children are slightly at a disadvantage 
to those who come from a family ?—I think one must 
admit that. 

13550. (Mrs. Webb.) It rather depends on the family ? 
—Perhaps it does. 


13551. The question is whether the family home of that 
class is an ideal place. It may be very much below the 
institution ?—I. think that people are apt rather 
Lo assume over much the quality of a home because it is 
a home. There are homes and homes, unfortunately. 


13552. There may be a home which is infinitely worse 
than any institution ?—That is so, I am sorry to say. 


13553. (Mr. Bentham.) The home you mention of 
fifteen children is rather large for a scattered home ?—I 
do not know whether there is any magic in the fifteen, 
but that was the number recommended as the maximum 
for a home, ten to fifteen is the usual number. 


13554. Is it your opinion that you approximate more 
nearly to the conditions of life of a real home if you get 
down to eight children ?—Naturally you do. 
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13555. You would expect better results ?—I do not 
know that you need necessarily have better results, but 
there is this, that the artificial mother ought to be able 
to give more individual attention to eight children than 
she would to fifteen. 


13556. (Mrs. Webb.) In stating a comparison between 
a home and an institution it is rather usual to assume an 
ideal home and an ordinary institution ?—That is true, 
unfortunately. 


Mr. Henry 
Lockawoed. 
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13557. Therefore if you take the average home of that 
class, you would not necessarily say that it was usually 
superior to the institution as provided by the Poor Law ? 
—TI do not think it would be, but I have no desire to dis- 
parage homes as such ; all I feel is, that everybody assumes 
that a home must be everything that is right, and there 
has been a disposition to believe among a large section of 
the community that a large school must be wrong. All 
I want is that they should be treated fairly and have a 
fair chance. 


13558. That we should have the facts, and not the 
theory ?—Yes. 


13559. (Sir Samuel Provis.) The home must be an 
artificial home, because the children have no homes of 
their own ?—It is an artificial home, consequently it is 
more or less of an institution. 


13560. The real reason for having rather a large number, 
because fifteen no doubt is a large number in a cottage 
home, is to avoid all the expense which would result if 
you had separate homes for a small number ?—It would 
be that; and then again I think there is this to be con- 
sidered, there are worthy people who seem to think that 
all you have to do is to have a house and call it a home, 
to take the first motherly person you find and say, “ You 
are to be the mother,” and all will go well. The more 
you reduce the unit of your home the greater will be the 
difficulty of finding a sufficient number of really suitable 
foster mothers. 


13561. The limiting the number of children to 300, Reason for 
where a school is set up has increased the cost a good limitation 


deal, has it not ?—Yes; it is inevitable that it should, of number of 
J children to be 
13562. That has been done in deference to the report dealt with on 


of the Poor Law Schools Committee ?—Yes, they asked one site 
that 300 should be the maximum administrative unit. 


13563. (Mr. Lansbury.) Do I understand that you Out-relief as 
consider those unions the best administered where little a criterion 
orno out-relief is given? The two typical unions for seeing of adminis- 
the two policies at work would be Whitechapel and ‘tation. 
Poplar. At Whitechapel there is no out-relief, but at 
Poplar outdoor relief is rather freely given ?—I think 
that low out-relief is, prima facie, an indication of careful 
administration. 


13564. Can you tell us what the population was in Statistics as 
Whitechapel in 1870, and what it was in 1900, showing to alien 
the proportion of Jews and aliens in 1870 and the pro- population ; 
portiog of the same nationalities in 1900? Can you give rateable 
us any evidence as to rateable value in the same unions value, etc., 
for the above two mentioned periods? Can you obtain ms Mile 4 
information as to the number of dwellings in these two Pais i 
periods ; also railways, warehouses, and factories? And pis 
with regard to Whitechapel (which is in the Stepney 
Borough Council area), can you give us any return, or have 
you any facts at all, as to the amount spent by the borough 
councils on work for the unemployed during periods of 
depression ; can you give us the same information with 
regard to Poplar as asked for Whitechapel ?—Yes, I can 
give you the following figures. Whitechapel, 1871—area, 

406 acres, houses, 8,772; population, 76,046 ; rateable 
value, £314,850 ; aliens (males, 4,651 ; females, 3,412) ; 
total, 8,063. Whitechapel, 1901—area, 406 acres ; houses 
6,367; population, 78,768 ; rateable value, £482,376 ; 
aliens, 29,188. Aliens relieved, 1901—medical only, 
536; indoor, 185; outdoor, 1; lunatics, 30; a total 
of 721. Poplar, 1871—area, 2,335 acres ; houses, 17,813 ; 
population, 116,277; rateable value, £465,655; aliens 
(males, 864; females, 206). total 1,070. Poplar, 1901— 
area, 2,328; houses, 11,024; population, 168,822 ; rate- 
able value, £823,509 ; aliens (males, 1,535 ; females, 569), 
a total of 2,104, which includes Russia and Poland, 277 ; 
Germany and Austria, 775. Number of dwellings in 
Poplar: total tenements 35,787 ; tenements of less than 
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Mr. Henry five rooms, 26,216; of these 3,935 are one-roomed tene- 
Lockwood. ments, 6,450 are two-roomed tenements, 8,270 are three- 
roomed tenements, 7,561 are four-roomed- tenements. 
In the Borough of Stepney: total tenements, 61.113 ; 
tenements of less than five rooms, 49,182; of these 
13,282 are one-roomed tenements, 15,690 are two-roomed 
tenements, 11,926 are three-roomed tenements, 8,284 
are four-roomed tenements. I have not information 
as to railways and warehouses. 
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Return as to 13565-6. There is a return issued as to deaths from 
deaths from starvation ; can you put these in for the period since those 
starvation (in returns have been issued ?—These returns are not yet 


London). to hand, but I hope to put themin. (Subsequently sent. 
See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (N)). 
Disuse by 13567. Is it true that the Stepney Borough Council 
Stepney abolished the horse-broom for the purpose of giving em- 
sae ¢  Ployment to out-of-works ?—It is a fact that the horse- 
fcc ae broom was abolished as mentioned. I remember this 
ghee 5 — 
appliances.  2Ction being criticised last year when reported to the 


Classification Committee at the Guildhall. 


13568. With regard to Poplar, it was stated that there 
was a great increase of pauperism in that union ; can you 
tell us when the increase in atle-bodied pauperism began ? 
—Between 1887 and 1899 the indoor pauperism was about 
2,000 and the outdoor between 1,700 and 1,800. In 1889 
the indoor was 2,187, and the outdoor 1,790. In 1899 the 
indoor had risen to 3,076, the outdoor being 1,794. In 
1900 the indoor decreased 200 and the outdoor increased 
223. In 1901 the indoor decreased 124, the outdoor in- 
creased 437. From 1902 there was a steady annual in- 
crease in both until in January, 1906, the indoor numbers 
exceeded those of 1899 by 763 and the outdoor by 4,999 ; 
the actual totals being: indoor, 3,836; outdoor, 6,793 ; 
total 10,629. 


13569. Can you tell us what happened at the borough 
council with regard to work for the unemployed at 
the same time ?—I believe that for the past five years 
the borough council have in each winter found special work 
for the unemployed, but I have no particulars. 


13570. With reference to the modified Workhouse Test 
Order, can you tell me how many unions in London have 
applied for permission to act under this Order ?—The 
O-dez has been issued to Islington, Wandsworth, Kensing- 
ton, Hampstead, Poplar. No cases have been relieved 
under the order except in Poplar. I am not sure of the 
number there. About fifty men were sent last year to 
Laindon. 


Figures as to 
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13571. Would you please describe to the Commission 
the object your Board had in formulating that Order ? 
that is, was it to enable boards of guardians to discrimi- 
nate between deserving and undeserving able-bodied 
applicants for relief ?—The suggestion came originally 
from Whitechapel in November, 1886, and an Order was 
issued in 1887. It was never put in force. The guar- 
dians stated that the object of the Order, was, inter alia, 
that it should not necessarily involve or occasion the 
breaking up of decent homes. Mr. Crowder, in his evi- 
dence before the House of Lords Committee “stated, 
respecting it: “It acts as an efficient test of distress 
and as a lesson in providence to the man and his neigh- 
bour, yet without breaking up the home; that the relief 
is adequate to the wants of the whole family and not, 
as in the case of labour yard relief, given into the hands 
of a man who may or may not share it with his family ; 
also it withdraws from the market superfluous labour 
which is gradually absorbed again as the demand arises.” 


13572. What has been the effect of the Order; has it 
been acted upon anywhere, and with what results ?—It 
has only been acted on in Poplar. 


13573-4. With regard to the results, can you put ina 
return showing how much of the poor rate levied in Poplar 
and Whitechapel goes distinctly to the poor? What I 
mean is, how much does it cost in administration to spend 
one pound in each union, and would it be possible to give 
us such a return for the whole of the Metropolis, say, for 
1905 ?—I regret I have not been able to get this out. 


13575. (Mr, Loch.) Generally, will you state whether 
Sanlent there are cross visitors or superintendents of relieving 
Rilievin officers there (or elsewhere in London) ?—Superintendent 
Officers and Telieving officers have been appointed at Bermondsey, 
Cross Bethnal Green, Camberwell, Islington, Kensington, Lam- 
Visitors. beth,' Paddington, St. Pancras, Hackney, Poplar and St 


f 


London 
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Superin- 
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George’s. Superintendent relieving officers may be said 
to act as cross visitors. In two. instance women have 
been appointed as visitors, namely, in Camberwell and 
Southwark. Their visiting is understood to relate 
chiefly to children and lying-in-cases. 


13576. What is the relation of the guardians to the 
relieving officers ?—The relations of guardians to relieving 
officers are generally satisfactory. 


13577. How far do the guardians set aside the re- Questions by 
lieving officers and rely on personal questioning ?— Guardians .t 
T should not say that the guardians set aside the relieving applicants fo; 
officers, but fresh applications are usually subject to a relief. 


cross-fire of questioning by invididual guardians. 


13578. How far is the application and decision book Use and ~ 
filled in; is it suitable in form, does the clerk see that the suitability of 
inquiry is sufficient, and that there is verification, and Application 
are there systematic arrangements between the unions #24 Reyore 
for supplementing the local inquiries by investigations = Avan 3 
outside their unions ?—The entries in the application and 6¢ case mon 
report book are, speaking generally, properly filled in. system. 
In form it is inconvenient in my opinion and less suitable 
than the method of what is known as “ case papers” or 
“history sheets.” In fact, I would go so far as to say 
that for the application and report book might very 
well be universally substituted a system of case papers. 

As to supplementing local inquiries, I think es a general 
rule one officer is willing to help another when necessary. 














13579. What unions have relief committees, is there -ondon 
any special organisation of work for the settlement of Unions not 
cases, and what is its success ?—The majority of unions using Relief 
work by relief committees. In fact, speaking from Committees, 
memory, the exceptions, I think, are Paddington, Mile | } 
End, St. George’s-in-the-East, Shoreditch, Hackney and 
Strand. 


13580. Can you describe the system of relief at White- +9 
chapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, Paddington, Fulham aan Charity 
and Marylebone ; the relation of the Jewish population Organisation 
to Poor Law relief in the East of London in the last Society in 
thirty years; the status, education and ability, salary certain . 
and appointment of relieving officers ?— At Whitechapel, London 3 
as you are aware, there is a close and systematic co- Unions 
operation with the Charity Organisation Society, and 
other local agencies, and the same applies to St. George’s 
in-the-East. In Paddington, Fulham, and Marylebone the 
association with other agencies, is, perhaps, less close and 
systematic, but in each case it is a common practice to Zz 
refer individual cases through one of the guardians = 
present to the Charity Organisation Society. As regards 
the relation of the Jewish population to Poor Law relief, 
I have done my best to give information on that head in 
the table handed in in reply to Mr. Lansbury. (See 
Question 12685 (a). I have already given particulars 
of the salaries of relieving officers, and my advocacy of 
higher salaries may be taken to imply that I have a 
good opinion of the education and ability of the members 
of that branch of administration in London generally. 


13581. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) With a view to understand- gtatictios ag 
ing the marked difference in rate of pauperism in unions to industries 
which are prima facie of similar character, for example, and 
Southwark and Bermondsey or Kensington and St. pauperism in 
Georges, Hanover Square, it is important that informa- Southwark, 
tion should be available which definitely bears upon the Bermondsey, 
question. For example, can you state (a) the nature Hensal 
of occupations in the district ? (b). How far it is purely Go a 
industrial or also residential ? (c.) What is the number Hane 
of relieving officers in proportion to population; is Square, 
there a superintendent relieving officer ? and (d.) What is 
theaverage number of paupers to each relieving officer ?—I 
handinsome returns (see Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII.(O)). 

These returns must be taken for what they are worth, 
but they are the best I have been able to provide in an 
endeavour to answer these questions. The figures in 
italics give the numbers of persons in certain occupations 
in the four localities, Southwark, Bermondsey, Kensington 
and St. George’s at fifteen years and upwards. The 
figures in ordinary type give the number of applicants 
for relief in the quarter ended Lady Day, 1905, under 
various headings, indicating the usual occupations of 
the applicants. It will be seen that in Bermondsey and 
Southwark, the trade occupations supplying the largest 
number of applicants are general labourers and building 
trades. The same applies also to Kensington and St. 
George’s. It is aiso noticeable that the occupation 
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furnishing the next largest number of applicants is in 
each case domestic service. It appears to have been 
left to the discretion of each clerk or relieving officer 
to determine what should be included in the column 
for domestic service. Some, for instance, include char- 
women and needle women; others do not, but I think it 
may be fairly assumed that the bulk of those so returned 
is made up of those ordinarily included in domestic service, 
such as cooks, housemaids, general servants, etc., and 
resident with their employers. I may mention that the 
clerk to the Kensington guardians attributes the large 
number of 373 under the heading “‘ Domestic Service ” 
in the Kensington return to the fact that there are a 
large number of small flats in the parish which lack 
accommodation for the proper nursing attendance of a 
domestic falling sick. The figures in black type show 
the numbers of relieving officers in each of the four unicns, 
and the proportion of population and of outdoor poor 
to each officer. Columns 2 to 8 of the Return (ordinary 
type) include all persons and dependents and orphan or 
deserted children. Columns 9 and 10 give the total 
adults (men and women) relieved, excluding dependents. 
Columns 11 to 19 give the ages of men and women re- 
lieved in 4 decennial periods. Columns 26 and 27 state 
the total numbers, including dependents, who received 
indoor and outdoor relief respectively during the period. 
The totals of columns 9 and 10 correspond with the totals 
of column 53. The figures in column 9 (men) are those 
of columns 2 and 6 added together, and the total of 10 
woman) are the totals of 3 and 7 added together. 


———————————— ———— Src‘ a's 
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suthwark, 13582. What is the state of these areas as to sanita- 
ermondsey, tion and overcrowding ?—As to this, I have not found 
oleae any special reference to the sanitation and overcrowding 
a ev °F in either of these areas in the London County Council’s 
sorge’s Public Health Report for 1904, though I may menton 
ath rates, that the death rate from all causes per 100,000 is stated 
arities, to be in Southwark 2,008, Bermondsey, 2,007, Kensing- 
dging- ton, 1,435, and Westminster, including St. George’s, 1,344. 
uses, relief 

mmittees: 13583. What charities are there in the district and 
lequacy what number of lodging houses ?—Particulars as to the 
enquiry charities are to be found in the Charity Organisation 
ea Society’s Annual Digest. In Southwark during 1905, 


there were admitted from Salvation Army shelters to 
the workhouse, 256; to the infirmary, fifteen; from 
common lodging-houses to workhouses, 1,684; infirmary, 
474, total 2,429. Of these, 1,169 had less than twelve 
month’s residence. In Bermondsey in 1905, there were 
admitted to the workhouse from Salvation Army shelters, 
fourteen ; to the infirmary, three ; from common lodging 
houses to the workhouse, 694; to the infirmary, 108. 
Admissions from this district from lodging houses are 
said to be diminishing owing to greater vigilance on the 
part of the outdoor relief staff. In St. George’s there 
are common lodging houses with a total of 1,047 beds, a 
Salvation Army shelter with 449 beds, and a Church 
Army shelter with eighty. I have not the figures of 
admission from these places, but they are said to be very 
large. 


13584. What is the constitution of the board of 
guardians on the administrative side; does it work. by 
committees ?—In each case relief work is done by com- 
mittees. 


13585. Is the inquiry into cases adequate and are case 
papers used ?—The inquiry is, I think, adequate. Case 
papers are used at Bermondsey and now in Kensington. 


13586. What are the regulations as to the leave days in 
workhouses ?—Speaking generally, in these four unions 
and elsewhere, well-conducted aged and infirm men and 
women are allowed out on Sunday and on two other 
days in each month. Thenumber availing themselves of 
this privilege is in each case considerable. 


13587. What is the percentage of aliens to population 
in the different unions, and what proportion of these 
receive relief from the Jewish Board of Guardians or 
similar agencies ?—Aliens do not cross the river much. 
There are a certain number of Jews in the Westminster 
part of St. George’s, but they do not figure much in the 
relief list. 


13588. (Chairman.) You think that the case paper 
system might supersede the application and report book ? 
-—I do indeed. 
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13589. If once started, it more or less works in such a Mr. Henry 
way that it saves a great deal of trouble. I suppose Lockwood. 
there is a good deal of detail work and time required ?— 
Certainly, and it involves very careful indexing and storing 
of the records and so on. 


13590. Where it has been started it gives satisfaction to 
the guardians ?—Entirely, I think. 
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13591. (Sir Samuel Provis.) They use some supple- Possibility of 
mental book, do they not ?—They do. I should like to abolishing 
mention that it has always appeared to me that where Application 
you have the case paper system established and properly #24 Report 
managed, you might dispense with the application and ”°° 
report book, and that if you had two relief order books, 
one that the relieving officer should keep and the other 
that the clerk should keep, they would suffice for both 
checking and record. I ought to tell you that Miss James, 
the guardian for Bethnal Green, who probably knows 
more about case papers or history sheets than any- 
body, would prefer a modified application and rep rt 
book. I thought I would mention that, because I do 
not wish to pit my opinion against one who has such 
a very wide and intimate experience of the working of the 
system. 


13592. Some book of that kind has this advantage 
also, has it not, that it contains the record of the actual 
decision, of the guardians ?— Precisely. 


13593. It is the only legal authority for the relieving 
officer to give relief ?—That is quite true. 


13594. It might be said, perhaps, that the relief order 
book answered that purpose and the relief order book acts 
as a check on the application and report book under the 
existing system, which is of value ?— Yes, the relief order 
book is a clerk’s book according to the Orders ; but 1 should 
imagine inasmuch as the relief order book contains the 
directions of the guardians, which, after all, is the main 
thing, as to the amount of relief to be paid, that it might 
be regarded as sufficient authority to the relieving officer. 


13595. That book, as you say, is in the custody of 
the clerk; is it not desirable to have some book which 
is in the custody of the relieving officer which is his 
authority for the relief he gives ?—I think it would. be 
provided, as I say, by a duplicate Order Book without 
a large number of columns. 


13596. You want a book, whatever it is called ?—You 
must have something. My notion would be to have 
a book with the least amount of necessary writing in it. 
Miss James, no doubt for very good reason, would possibly 
avgue that there should be something more than I should 
suggest in the duplicate Order Book. 


13597. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the Whitechapel 
union, the great change ir their administration was in the 
early seventies, I think ?—I think it was. 


13598. That would be at a period when the Jewish Jewish 
population was compatatively small ?—The Jewish population as 


or alien population in 1871, was only 8,000. a factor in 
: : ; . _ Whitechapel 
13599. So that granted this great incursion of alien ,ojje¢ poliey. 


population, still the definite characteristic and merit, 
so to speak, of their method would be taken as indicated 
by that old state of things, though they still carry them 
on with a dwindling christian population ?— You may say 
I think, that the reduction in the relief in Whitechapel 
began when the number of aliens to the population was 
comparatively unappreciable. It was one-thicu then of 
what it is now, 8,006 as against 29,000. 


13600. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) You have given us a table 
comparing St. George’s, Hanover Square, and Kensington ? 
—yYes, I hand it in, it is the best I could do. 

13601. There is one point I do not understand ; there is Comparison 
a very much higher rate of pauperism in St. George’s, of conditions 
Hanover Square, than in Kensington ?— Yes. in Kensing- 


13602. How does it happen that taking the quarter eee: 
there is such a much larger number of applications in fanover 
Kensington than in St. George's ?—The difference is Square 
accounted for by the fact that in Kensington a labour Unions. 


yard was opened for three weeks. 

13503. About those two districts; comparing them 
both as to wealth and poverty, and as to industries, they 
are very much ona level ?—Yes, they are. 
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13604. There is a very large rate of pauperism in St. 
George’s ? There is at the present moment. Kensington 
have started on a new principle recently, and consequently 
the outdoor numbers have diminished since the election 
of the last board of guardians in 1904. I think there 
is the same tendency also with regard to administration- 
tion in St. George’s, but it is true that the percentage does 
not appear to be accounted for by the circumstances of the 
two localities, which are very much the same. 


13605. So that in that case you would say it amounts t0 
administration ?—I think to a great extent it does. 
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Domestic 13606. You point out that a large number of domestic 

eet a servants come to the Poor Law in those districts ?—Yes. 
ving 

relief. > — 13607. That does not seem at all desirable, does it ?—I 


do not know whether I have mentioned that, but the 
clerk accounts for the greater number of cases in Kensing- 
ton by the fact that they have many flats, and they have 
found it necessary to issue somewhat strict orders with 
regard to the admission of cases of that sort to the 
infirmary. They found that cases had been accepted 
at the infirmary with merely a private practitioner’s 
recommendation, and they have now reminded the super- 
intendent that except in case of sudden and_ urgent 
necessity the condition of reception in an infirmary is an 
order by the relieving officer, and they now insist on a 
teport by one of their own district medical officers. 


13608. What happens is that the employer, not wishing 
the trouble of nursing, sends them there ?—It is partly 
that. There are a large number of flats in Kensington, in 
which the occupants would have at the most one or two 
servants ; if one of the servants falls ill there is no conveni- 
ence or means of nursing them properly, and the result is 


that they have to find some place for them; then so . 


excellent is the treatment and the provision for patients 
in Poor Law institutions that the family doctor says, 
“Send them away to the infirmary.” 


13609. Do the employers ever voluntarily pay ?— 
That is another point they are considering now. In 
some cases it is impossible to refuse the case. They are 
trying to make the employers pay, but as a matter of 
fact I believe in law the employer is not responsible. 
Conditions in 
Bermondsey 
and 
Southwark 
Unions. 


13610. You find a very similar divergence between 
Bermondsey and Southwark, though I believe the indus- 
trial conditions are very similar again in those two 
districts ?—They appear to be. 


13611. I think Bermondsey is in one respect even better 
than Southwark, because it has much less density of 
population ?—That is so, I think. 


13612. Is that accounted for by any large open space, 
or any special cause, because it is a very remarkable 
difference. (Mr. Lansbury.) Are the Surrey Docks in 
Bermondsey ?—Yes, and there is the Southwark Park, 
adjoining the infirmary at Bermondsey. The population 
of Southwark is tending to diminish, I believe. 

13613. (Mr. Bosanquet.) They get a better result in 
Southwark with a smaller proportion of relieving officers 
to the population ?—Yes, although at Bermondsey they 
have a superintendent relieving officer. 

13614. That is rather contrary to the general views ?— 
Yes. 

13615. There again would you attribute it entirely 
to the difference in administration ?—I hardly know how 
to explain it because the tendency in Bermondsey now is 


Effect: of 
administra- 
tion on relief. 
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in the direction of more strict and careful administration. 
The guardians are a good deal more particular and care- 
ful than they were four or five years ago. 


13616. (Mr. Gardiner.) Does not it take a certain 
number of years for that to operate ?—Yes, it does; it 
is better to go slowly in cases of that sort. I have by 
borrowing from the clerks been able to get similar returns 
for the whole of London. It is interesting I think to note 
that, taking the whole of London, as might be expected, Previous 
the occupation most largely represented in the relief 0ccupation 
list is general or casual labour, amounting to 12,297. ° London | 
If any one had asked me before I had seen this return, I pepe 
should have said the next would be building trades prob- : | 
ably, but here we have general or casual labourers, 12,297, Applicants | 
and the next is domestic service, 5,793; the building 12 rhe 
trades come next, 3,720. Oe oe 


service.” 
13617. (Chairman.) Do they include under the head 
of general or casual labour artisans in the building trade ? 
—It depends to a certain extent on what view the person 
making up the record takes of what should be included | 
under the building trade. I find from inquiries made that 
in some cases they have included bricklayers’ labourers, 
as well as carpenters, joiners and so on, and in others 
they have left them out. Still even so, the remarkable 
thing is that domestic service comes second with 5,794. 


13618. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) I suppose that would include 
charwomen ?—There again some returns include char- 
women, and washers and so on, and others do not. I 
am inclined to think that the majority of those included 
are persons who are ordinarily resident with their em- 
ployers. But it is a question which it is not possible to 
answer without analysing the whole of the figures from 
which these returns are compiled ? 


13619. Perhaps we might have that return ?—Yes, 
J think you should have it. Itcan in fact now be obtained 
from the Statistical Department of the Board. 


13620. (Mrs. Webb.) Who has given you the figures for 
that return ?—A Return has been asked for by the 
Statistical Department of the Local Government Board 
which is a Return of the number of cases in which relief, 
exclusive of relief to insane and casual paupers, was 
applied for and granted during the quarter ended Lady 
Day, 1905, showing the ages, causes of application for 
relief and usual occupations of the persons relieved. 
I found that each clerk bad kept a copy, and I got them 
each to lend me their Return and I copied the figures 
into this. There again I find that under the head of “‘other 
trades’’ in the case of Bermondsey, they include market 
porters, hawkers etc., postmen and costermongers. In 
Southwark under ‘‘ other trades”? they have carmen, 
ostlers, glass-blowers, harness makers, sweeps, furriers, 
costers, etc. When you can only partly analyse th 
figures it is difficult to make much of them. : 

13621. (Mr. Booth.) In addition to that you have the 
fact that it depends on what the man declared himself ? 
—Yes. 

13622. Therefore you start with inaccurate informa- 
tion and tabulate it in various ways ?—True. I have at 
all events made an honest endeavour to supply the in- | 
formation, but I think it necessary to explain that the 
material is not very reliable. 

13623. (Mrs. Webb.) Does that Return relate to the 
whole country or only to London ?—Only to London. 


M. Henrt Monon, called in; and Examined. 


M. Henri 


13624. (Chairman.) I believe you are the late Directeur 
Monod. 


de Tassistance et PHygicne Publiques in France ?—Yes. 





13625. You have very kindly prepared a paper, which 
you propose to read to the Commission, on the subject 
of the system of poor relief in France. I am sure I am 
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Historical expressing the unanimous feeling of the Commission 
sketch of : ; 

Be Files when I say that we greatly appreciate the kindness and 
Pairanchs trouble you have taken in preparing it 7—I felt very 


much flattered when my friend Mr. Loch wrote that the 
Royal Commission desired to hear my views on the 
present situation in France of the Poor Laws—of what 
we call Tassistance publique. I am certainly indebted 


cl 


for that honour to the fact that our system of poor relief 
has undergone considerable changes in the last nineteen 

years during which I have been at the head of the service. 

Therefore, you expect me to tell you, I suppose, not 

so much what French legislation, relative to the relief : 
of the poor, was in former times, but what it is now. 
However, to place the present state of things before 
you in its full light, I am obliged to refer to the past ; 
but that may be done briefly. In regard to our present 
system, I wish to put before the Commission mere facts, 
legislative or administrative, and to show on what general 
principles these facts are founded, but not to attempt 
to justify the principles themselves. 
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(1.) In old times the care of the poor in France was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Catholic Church, and under its 
control, for it was one of the social obligations of the 
Church in relation to the State, as well as it was one of the 
religious obligations of every parishioner in relation to 
the Church. It has been said that in those times the 
main pre-occupation of charitable persons was rather to 
gain Heaven than to raise the poor out of misery. I 
am no judge of the question, but I must say that until 
the end of the nineteenth century I do not know of any 
work in French charitable literature which bears any 
resemblance to the pamphlet published by your Defoe 
in 1706 under the title “ Giving Alms no charity.’ 

(2.) From the beginning the Church established the 
rule that each parish must support its own poor. We will 
see further on that this rule is still a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our organisation, only instead of each parish 
(chaque paroisse), we say now each commune (chaque 
commune). 

(3.) Under the influence of religious feeling, the gifts 
and bequests for the relief of the poor were numerous and 
important; and the time came when it was necessary 
to exercise some supervision in regard to them, so as to 
ascertain that proper use was made of such large sums 
of money. Bymeans of religious congregations who were 
at the head of many of our public charitable services, 
the Church retained a very prominent part in their ad- 
ministration; but by degrees the control passed into 
the hands of public bodies, in regard to the establish- 
ment of which the Government had something to say. 

(4.) The funds available for out-door relief were ad- 
ministered by what was called les Bureaux de bienfaisance ; 
those available for in-door relief (not including the able- 
bodied, who only received out-door relief), were ad- 
ministered by the public hospitals. 

(5.) When the funds, having their origin in private 
means, seemed sufficient to justify the creation of the 
bureau or the hospital and to ensure its proper working, 
a separate decree was issued by the Government in each 
case in order to constitute them public institutions. 
Each of these institutions was administered by a board 
of seven persons, the mayor of the commune, two per- 
sons appointed by the municipal council, and four mem- 
bers appointed by the prefect of the department. 

(6.) This certainly could not be considered a fulfilment 
of the duty of relieving the poor ; but, in fact, that duty, 
which was preached as religious and individual, was 
never regarded as social by either of the two hereditary 
powers that ruled France, the Monarchy and the Empire. 
The First Republic, however, stated, with great earnest- 
ness, and ability, that principle of social duty. I will 
say later on why, in my opinion, adopting this principle, 
it failed to produce any practical results. Besides, ob- 
viously time was wanting, as it was wanting for the 
Second Republic, which in 1848 proclaimed the same 
principle as the First Republic had done; Les secours 
publics sont une dette sacrée. She soon saw herself and 
her plans of reform crushed by the Second Empire, just 
as the First Empire had crushed the First Republic and 
her reforms. It was the destiny of our Third Republic 
to realise the old republican programme as far as it could 
be realised. 

(7.) It is easy to understand why the system, or rather 
absence of system, which I have put before the Commis- 
sioners, was quite unable to provide regular relief for any 
class of the poor. 

(8.) First, the public charitable institutions, the 
Bureaux de bienfaisance and the hospitals, were established 
as I have said, just at a time when the gifts contributed on 
their behalf seemed sufficient. But circumstances had 
changed; or there had been some error in their judg- 
ment; and what had seemed sufficient did not prove 
to be so. That this was sometimes the case is obvious 
from the fact that public bodies, the Commune, or the 
Department, or even the State, had to aid the public 
establishment by way of annual allowances. In 1889 
the amount of the expenses of the Bureaux de bienfais- 
ance and hospitals in France was about three millions 
eight hundred thousand pounds sterling (£3,804,000), 
of which about three millions(£2,912,000), were pro- 
vided by themselves, and the rest by grants from public 
funds. 

(9.) Secondly, and chiefly, as these institutions had 
their origin in individual gifts only, nothing could ensure 
that there would be any proportion between resources 


429, 


‘poor, their place in Paradise. 
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and wants. Too much was done at one place, if it hap- 
pened that at that place there were many wealthy and 
devout people, anxious to secure, by large gifts to the 
In other places—at a 
great many places—nothing was done. Again, some 
kinds of distress made a more sympathetic appeal than 
did others ; those were largely relieved ; others, such as 
sickness or certain infirmities—epilepsy, for instance— 
were very seldom properly provided for, and many who 
suffered from them remained without help. Thus our 


M. Henrt 
Monod. 
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French system as a whole was founded on personal charity, arly French 
and shared alike its qualities and its defects ; for charity system of 
is spontaneous, generous, courageous, often smiling, some- relief founded. 


times charming ; but it is also capricious, often changing, 


on charity 


and sometimes blind; and, worst of all, it is often aided in 


altogether wanting. 

10. Where it had been wanting, where no public 
charitable institution had been created by private gifts, 
the local bodies had no power. They were allowed to 
help, with public money, institutions, the establishment 
of which was a proof of their usefulness; but they were 
not allowed themselves to create such institutions. The 


latter, the prohibition, seems more logical than the 


former—the permission; for public money, levied by 
compulsory taxation, ought only to be used for public 
services, and as long as the relief of the poor was con- 
sidered the business only of private liberality, private 
means alone should be required to provide the relief. 

(11.) Very many of our political men, especially those 
who belonged to what is called with us le parti avancé, 
were anxious to bring some order into this unorganised and 
unsatisfactory state of things, to resume, in the matter 
of relief, the formula of the Revolution, and, this time, 
to enforce it. 

(12.) The first step was taken by the Government about 
twenty years ago. In November, 1886, the administra- 
tive functions of the central authority connected with 
the relief of the poor were centralised in one department 
at the Ministry of the Interior, the Direction de V'assistancé 
publique. These administrative functions were few and 
limited ; but the new department—and it was then ex- 
plained that such was its chief aim—had to consider 
the whole question, and to study the means of carrying 
out a general and methodical reform. 

(13.) That was very heavy, very difficult, and 
attractive task was put on my shoulders in Feburary, 
1887. 

What was to be done ? And how was it to be done ? 

(14.) In such a work it would have been a great mis- 
take for an administrator to be too. confident of his own 
knowledge and ideas. In 1888 a decree was issued by 
which the Government establised the Conseil superieur de 
Vassistance publique, the co-operation of which was of the 
utmost service to me. It was at first composed of sixty- 
seven members, of whom thirteen were officials, mem- 
bers ex officio, while others were members of the Senate, 
of the Chamber of Deputies, of the Conseil d’ tat, of the 
Conseil Municipal de Paris; and others again, thirteen 
in number, belonged to the provinces, for in an assembly 
which had to deal with national questions it was of great 
service to have their advice. Besides these there were 
fourteen members representing every kind of political and 
religious opinion, who had long taken part in public 
or private charitable work, and by their special know- 
ledge seemed to be well qualified for membership of the 
council. The Conseil supérieur sat for the first time in 
June, 1888, and since then they have been intimately 
associated with me in the preparation of the successive 
laws and regulations which have been made for the re- 
lief of the poor. They began by discussing and then 
formulating a few general principles—the fundamental 
principles of the work that they had to accomplish. A 
statement of these principles from which they have never 
deviated is still printed at the back of their publications. 
These publications are uniform, and now number no 
less than a hundred, and they form a most valuable library 
of the history and practice of public poor relief in France. 

(15.) But French advice was not enough. Before our 
line of action was settled, questions of essential importance 
were brought before an international gathering, before 
the first Congrés international d’ assistance publique, which 
met in Paris in 1889, during the International Exhibition, 
and in the proceedings of which my friend, Mr. Loch, 
a member of the Commission before which I have the 
honour to appear, took an important part. 
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Mr. Henri (16) Now, again, what was to be done ?—It was useless 
-Monod. to proclaim once more thatit was the duty of the conmun- 





ity to relieve the poor if we were not prepared to give an 
answer to practical questions such as these :— 

Is it a social duty to relieve all classes of the poor ? 

If not, what are the categories of the poor that have a 
moral right to be helped at the public cost ? 

A close study of what had been planned, and planned in 
vain, in 1791 brought to light the chief causes of failure. 

(17) Oar first revolutionary government attempted to 
organise public help for every form of human misery, 
whether the distress was due to personal faults or not ; 
whether or not the distress was kept alive by 
such faults; whether or not the help was claimed 
by able-bodied | persons. I. firmly - believe that 
if we had proceeded on such an unlimited plan, the 
Bills which we submitted to Parliament would 
not have been adopted. And. this is the main 
difference between the English and the French system. 
In the French system—unlike, the English system-——the 
able-bodied, though not excluded from public relief, are 
excluded altogether from obligatory relief. And this is 
the force of the definition which I suggested in 1889, 
and which was approved by the International Congress— 
which the Conseil supérieur adopted as their own, and which 
has since governed the terms of all the laws and regula- 
tions on public assistance in France. The words of this 
definition I must state here in French :—“ L’assistance 
publique est due, a defaut d’autre assistance, a ceux qui sont, 
temporairement ow definitivement, dans _Pimpossibilite 
Obligatory physique de pourvoir aux necessités de la vie,’ which means 
relief tos that the public assistance is due in the absence of all other 
children, sick, help to those who for a time or definitively find it physically 
: aged and impossible to provide for themselves the necessaries of 

: life. Note the principal words—l’impossibilité physique. 

Those words include within. the province of obligatory 
relief children, and the sick, and the aged, but they 
exclude from that province all adult able-bodied persons. 
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(18) There may be with you, as there are with us, 
eager minds never satisfied with limited results, 
and inclined to look with scorn on such reforms 
as these. To their criticism I have no answer, 
except that the reforms seem important enough 
to those who are concerned in their adoption, 
most unfortunate beings who used often to be left without 
any help whatever, and who now are sure to receive 
help. And I repeat that if we had endeavoured to obtain 
more, we should probably have obtained nothing. 

So we went to work on this limited programme—the 
children, the sick, the aged and infirm. 


(19).On behalf of the children two laws were passed, 
which bear the following dates, July 24, 1889.; June 27 and 
28, 1904. These laws deal.with children. who have no 
parents, or who have parents so bad that they have to be 
deprived of their paternal authority. 


Laws as to 
relief of 
chiidrea. 


(20) Do not think that before these laws were. passed 
nothing was done for abandoned children. Much had been 
done for a long time by our Service des Enfants Assistes, of 
which, if time permitted, I should be glad to tell you more ; 
two volumes, which I present to the Commission, contain 
the results of an inquiry which I made in regard to that 
service, . But in the laws which I have. mentioned there 
were new points. They made it possible to deprive of 
their parental rights parents who ill-treated, or corrupted, 
or exploited their children. And next, they included 
within the scope of the Service des Enfants Assistés certain 
classes of children, and they made it obligatory to provide 
the expenses of their education, which before it had been 
left to the discretion of local bodies to provide. 

(21) The number of children registered in connection 
with our public service was.on January Ist, 1905, 212,378, 
of whom 66,058 were infants assisted at home, and 
146,320 were to remain until they came of age under the 
supervision of the service, and maintained at its expense. 

(22) For the complete fulfilment of the general pro- 
gramme adopted in 1889 something, and something import- 
ant, remains to be done, that is a Bill for securing sufficient 
relief to the children of good parents who are too poor to 
support them. 

Law as to (23) The second class of persons who in accordance with 
relief of sick our definition have a right to public relief are the sick—I 
ahaa mean those who when they are sick cannot. face and fight 

their sickness with their own resources. This question has 
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with this objection, and we did not present the Bill till we 


-who had nothing to live upon except the relief ate 


‘EVIDENCE ¢ 


sen settled by the law of the 15th July, 1893, which . 
rendered the assistance of such: sick persons obligatory. 
Such aid includes the attendance of a doctor and the 
provision of the necessary medicine. 


(24) It took some months to bring this law into operation 
but it has now been in operation since 1895 ; and I present i 
to the Commission four Reports in regard to its execution : 
in the years 1895 to 1902. From these Reports it appears by 
that in every one of these eight years hundreds of 
thousands of persons, sick and poor, who without this law 
would have had no relief, either from private or from 
public sources, have been the object of proper medical care. 

The total number of the sick who were assisted in 1902 

was 582,264, and of these} 28,042 were admitted to hospitals. 

The average cost of each sickness in that year was 14s. 6d. 

divided as follows between in-door and out-door relief: 

£3 10s. 10d. the average cost in the hospital; and 

10s. 3d. the average cost at the home of the patient. 

One of the sections of the law of 1893 specifies 

that, whenever it is possible, the patient must 

be attended at home, which is altogether more moral, 

and, as you may see, much more economical. But if it is Numbers 
ascertained by the certificate of the doctor that the patient sick perso: 
cannot be properly attended to at home, he must be ad- relieved. 
mitted to a hospital. You see, it is just the reverse 

of what is done here for the relief of the able-bodied—and 

so must it be. In their case in-door relief is the tule, out- 

door relief, relief at the home, the exception. 





(25) One of the consequences of the law of 1893—and in 
regard to this we shall have only to walk in your footsteps 
-—is that we must establish a system of well-trained 
nurses, for the obligation to do a thing implies the ob- . 
ligation to do it well. But in this matter serious diffi- | 
culties of more than one kind arise from the fact that the 
great majority of our publ’c hospitals are at present 
managed by Catholic sisters. 


a 
(26). I have little to say of the third class of our arohies Law as to t 4 
the aged (more than seventy years of age) the infirm, and relief of the 
the incurable. The law that concerns them is dated aged. 
July 14, 1905, and comes into operation only on January 

Ist, 1907. The principal objection raised against it, an 
objection ‘that for years checked the progress of the Bill, 

was this; “‘ You know how prevalent among our people 

is the spirit of thrift.. Would not that spirit be dis- 
couraged, or at least would it not lose its effective force, 

if the people knew that the law would:never allow them to |. is 
be completely destitute in their old age ?”’. We had todeal Nese 


et 
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had found a system by which the situation of those who . 
provided for themselves—however small that provision 
might be—would be better than the situation of those 
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received from public money. 


(27) You may now see as at a glance what has been done Rules as to 
these last seventeen years in France for those that are 7 ick 
within the limits of the definition of 1889—those that are 
in physical impossibility of providing for themselves. 
I shall now put before the Commission in a few words 
three rules that apply to all these laws for the relief ' 
of the poor. 


(28) The First Rule-—We have stuck to the old prneae ae ite i 
the parish must support its own poor. The first-revolution primarily a 
had abandoned it. That it did so was the second of its local charge. 
blunders. In 1791 they thought that it should be possible 


to, centralise in- the hands of the Government all the - oid = 


+ 


resources of poor relief, which would be poured. out from . ont 
the centre to meet local wants. J say this was a grave <i 
mistake, and we have proceeded on just the reverse <a 
method. We bel eve in individual effort first—in family af 


aid next, thirdly, in private help, ani if none of these is 
sufficient, then in the help of the smallest “ collectivity,” ; 
the commune, which is as a greater family, and which alone ° 
has the means of knowing the people who apply for help. 
This is one of the rules that is printed at the back of the 
publications of the Conseil Supérieur . 

The words are as follows :— . 

“* Lassistance publique est dessence communale. O’ est 
par la commune que doivent etre désignés les bénéfictares de 


Passistance parceque seule elle est en situation de les con- Listat per- 
sons eligible 
naitre.”’ for poor a 


Under this rule the municipal council draws up thé relief na 
lists of the inhabitants of the commune who become up by the 
eligible for assistance under the Poor Laws. commune. — 
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(29.) The Second Rule.—The commune, whose business 
it is, as has just been said, to make the lists of those who 
have a right to receive public help, must be financially 
interested in limiting theirnumber. Otherwise, especially 
in a country of universal suffrage, the danger of waste 
would be great. Public funds must be protected against 
the temptation to put on the lists persons who could do 
without public help. But there arises another danger— 
that of not putting on the lists the names of all those who 
cannot do without the public help; and here it is the 
poor who have to be protected against a spirit of exagger- 
ated parsimony. For the settlement of these cases a 
special tribunal has been established. The general rule 
is as follows :— 

“Lorganisation de Vassistance doit toujours étre telie 
que la commune soit financiérement interessée & la limitation 
du nombre de ses indigents. Des recours doivent pouvoir 
etre exercés contre sa décision si cette limitation est excessive.”? 

(30.) The Third Rule.—France is divided into depart- 
ments, and the departments into communes—the State, 
each department and each commune having a separate 
budget. Now our poor laws represent a system of joint 
responsibility, for the whole of the country, and every 
part of it is interested in their successful working. From 
this we infer that each of the three national constituent 
bodies—the commune, the department, and the State— 
must co-operate in meeting the expenses incurred under 
these laws. 

(31.) But in what proportion”are these expenses to be 
divided between the three constituent bodies? © The 
general plan is not only one of joint responsibility ; it is 
also one of relief, and if the relief passes from the com- 
munity to the individual,why should it not pass also from 
community to community ? In a department there are 
richer and poorer communes. Therefore, the share 
of the department in the expenditure will be divided 
between the communes according to their degree of wealth 
or of poverty. There are also richer or poorer depart- 
ments. Therefore the share of the State in the expen- 
diture will be divided between the departments, according 


to their degree of wealth or poverty. 


(32.) We have an administrative method of specifying 
these degrees of poverty or wealth. Following the laws of 
1893 (sick) and 1905 (aged) are tables which form a part of 
these laws, which group the communes and the de- 
partments in a certain number of classes and fix 
for each of these classes the proportions of the con- 
tribution, on the one hand of the department in 
the expenses of each. commune, on the other of the 
State in. the expenses ofeach department. For 
instance, the class of the poorest communes will have 
to pay only 20 per cent. of the expenditure on their sick, 


_and 10 per cent of the expenditure on their aged, whilst the 


class of the richest communes will have to pay 90 per 


cent for their sick, and 70 per cent. for their aged, the 
rest constituting the nominal contribution of the depart- 
ment. I say the nominal contribution, for of this con- 
tribution the class of the poorest departments will have to 
pay no more than 30 per cent. for both the sick and the 
aged, whilst the class of the richest departments will pay 
90 per cent. for the sick and 50 per cent. for the aged ; 
the rest (70 per cent. of the departmental contribution 
on the one hand, 10 and 50 per cent. on the other) being 
the obligatory contribution of the State. You see that 
by means of the departmental contribution the rich com- 
munes aid the poorer; and by means of the State con- 
tribution the richer departments aid the poorer. This 
rule is formulated in the French text as follows :— 


‘LP assistance publique est une ceuvre de solidarité nationale. 
Elle dott 8’ exercer, non seulement de la société a V individu, 
mais de groupe a groupe, les communes riches venant au 
secours des communes pauvres, les départements riches 
venant au secours des departements pauvres. La pro- 
portionnalité, et non la fixité, doit en conséquence etre la 


“regle des subventions, soit des départements, soit de I’ Etat. 
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(33.) So much for the present about public relief. 


. About private charity I have only to say that in France 


it has at all times enjoyed much independence, especially 
since our law of 1901 on the liberty of association was 
passed; . that over charitable societies (euvres de 
charite), or those that take the name of. charity, the 
central authority has no control .whatever; that my 
experience, as director of the public service, convinces me 
that this absence of control is very objectionable; and 


429, 


_ is too great, there may be supplementary help from the 
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that the efforts made by well-intentioned persons to bring M. Henri 
the public service and the private societies together, so. Monod. 





that. they may join in a common undertaking, especially 
for the exchange of information, has hitherto obtained 
very little success. 

(34.) I hope that the systematic scheme of public poor 
relief which has been adopted by our Government 
and Parliament, and which I have put. before this 
Commission, will lead charitable persons to devote 
more and more of their charity to those who are 
not the objects of obligatory belp — namely, -able- 
bodied paupers, and to study more and more the 
means, not only of relieving them casually, but of 
raising them up, of restoring to them the fulness 
of their moral health, and replacing them under normal 
conditions of life. On all these points I venture to say 
that they have a good deal to learn from the experiences 
of the Charity Organisation Society of London. 

13626. I am sure I may express what is the unanimous 
opinion of the Commission that that is a most excellent 
and valuable paper. But clear as it is, perhaps you will 
allow me to put one or two questions to you upon it. 
Speaking of the law of 15th July, 1905, you stated that you 
did not present the Bill till you had found a ‘‘ system by 
which the situation of those who provided for themselves 
—however small that provision might be—would be 
better than the situation of those who had nothing to live 
upon except the relief they received from public money.” 
I assume that a description of the principles and of the 
situation will be found in those books which you are 
kindly going to leave with us ?—It will be found in the 
text of the 20th Article of the law. According to the law, 
which, as I have already explained, does not come into 
operation until Ist January, 1907, each commune fixes, Minimum 
without regard to the circumstances of any particular scale of relief 
individual, the minimum cost of living within the com- based 01 
mune. For instance, it may be that one cannot live Minimum 
within a particular commune if one has an income of less ©°5t of living 
than 10 francs (8s.) per month ; then that sum of 8s. per ( see pa 
month will be accepted by the Council of the Department subyect ‘ote. 
and by the State as the standard. Therefore, if anyone gemation by 
living in that commune has no income at all, he must re- the depart- 
ceive the 8s. per month. But if a person has private ment and by 
means, there is of course no reason why all the collectivity the State. 
should give more than is necessary, and, therefore, his 
private means will be deducted; for instance, if he has 
3s. or 4s. per month of his own, then they would only give Disokiaent 

: ° . iscrlm1ina- 
him 5s. or 4s. per month. But-if those private means tion haben 
had. been acquired by personal foresight or thrift, then thrifty and 
only half the amount would be deducted, in arriving at the t¢hriftiess 
sum which is to be paid: to him. Therefore, necessarily, applicants. 
the situation of those who have done something to pro- 
vide for themselves is better than the situation of those 
who have done nothing at all. 


13627. Is the amount or the standard fixed by the 
commune ?—It is fixed by the commune with the 
approbation of the Conseil general du Department and of 
the State. 


13628, I presume that they can vary the scale ?— ap, jute 
Yes, and it does vary very much. A provision has been minimum 
put into the law that they must not give less than five gcale of relief 
francs per month; but I do not suppose that even in fixed by 
France there is any place where a man who has nothing Statute. 
at all can live on five francs per month. 


13629. According to the second rule, the commune 
has the right of limiting the number of those who may 
receive this assistance; is there also a limit to the amount 
of money which can be given ?—No. As the principle 
is the obligatory relief. of all those who need it, you 
cannot put a limit to the amount of money given; 
obviously that would be contradictory. 
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13630. If a commune has a great demand for help gource of 
from the poor, I gather that it would obtain resources, Poor Law 
first, from charitable institutions and, next, from the revenue of 
department, would it be ?—Yes. the com- 


13631. And then, thirdly, from the State ?—No. 0” 
The help of the State goes to the department and not to 
the communes directly. However, there is now a pro- : 
position for a certain amendment being made in the Special 


barémes, so that if the number of paupers in the commune grants by 
State to ex- 


State directly to the commune; but that would be quite ieee 
an exceptional thing. cata 
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13632. That is a proposal, not that it should come 
through the Department, but that it should come straight 
from the State ?—That last proposition is that it should 
go straight to the commune. 


13633. If a commune has a special demand upon it, has 
the department the power of giving extra aid ?—No. 
The department must give the proportion which is 
directed by the law according to the class in which the 
commune is situated. 


13634. Then if an exceptional case occurs, the State 
has to come in and deal with it ?—Yes. But that is quite 
a new thing, and it is not yet in operation. It has been 
found that there are certain communes with a great work- 
ing class population, which, according to our method 
of stating the wealth or the poverty of the commune 
in centimes, do not occupy their fair position on the 
table, and in those cases it is proposed that the State 
should give direct help to the commune. 


13635. With your great experience, have you ever 
made a calculation of the proportion or percentage of 
people in the community who are unable to help them- 
selves ?—It is very difficult to answer that in a general 
way; but we have reports each year giving the pro- 
portion of those who are on the lists to be helped in case 
of sickness. That figure is about 16 per cent. of the 
population. 


13636. As much as that ?—Yes. That is not the 
percentage of the sick, but the percentage of those who 
are on the list to be helped when sick. If they are sick 
in the course of the year, they will be helped for nothing. 
I cannot say what is the proportion of the aged, because 
that has not been ascertained yet. We were asked by 
our Parliament to give the percentage of the aged poor, 
and we were obliged to give them some calculations, but 
J remain in doubt as to the value of these calculations. 


13637. You want experience there, of course ?—Yes, 
we want experience. 


13638. As regards the children, you tell us that there 
are 212,378 registered in connection with your public service; 
what proportion would that bear to the total number 
of children in France ?—The number of births in France 
is $00,000 a year, or thereabouts. 


13639. What do you call a child in France? under 
what age, that is ?—In this number of 212,378 are in- 
cluded those who are assisted at home, and they must be 
under two or three years old. The others we have under 
our charge until they are twenty-one. When they are 
thirteen, we put them out to work, and they earn their 
own living more or less, but we have full responsibility for 
them until they are of age. 


13640. You are their parents, so to speak, until they 
are twenty-one ?—Yes. Those services are depart- 
mental and are done by the department. 


13541. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to the sick, I see 
your law emphasises their being relieved at home ?— 
Yes. 


13642. The whole experience of the English Poor Law 
has been a steady inclination to take the sick into in- 
stitutions ; but you do not agree with that ?—No, not 
at all. 


13643. Why do you say that relieving them in their 
homes is better ?—The difference in the cost is enormous. 
The average cost in the hospital has been more than £3 
and it has only been 10s. at home. 


13644. We have found, as a matter of fact, thatthe 
cost at home comes to be more, in consequence of what 
we call malingering; we have found that you cannot 
prevent a person at home from shamming illness and 
from continuing to declare himself ill longer than is neces- 
sary ?—Until now, we have not had that difficulty to 
contend with. The family ties in France, are, as you 
know, very strong, and they would not like to have their 
sick going to the hospital if they could help it. 

13645. We have found the people do not like it, but 
we have also found that it is better that they should go ? 
—But why should it be so? Every time the public 
doctor thinks it is necessary they can go to the hospital ; 
he gives a certificate, and the hospital will not be repaid 
the cost of the patient if they cannot produce the doctor’s 
certificate. 


EVIDENCE : 


13646. But you steadily discourage institutional treat- 
ment of the sick ?7—Yes, because we think it is much 
better, wherever possible, to help them in their own 
families. 


13647. (Mr. Bentham.) Can you tell us what proportion 
of the total cost is subscribed voluntarily—you have 
given us the figures for the hospitals ?—I have given 
you figures showing what was the case before our laws 
of obligatory relief were passed. 


13648. Has the effect been that the charitable donations Effect of 
have declined, as State help has increased ?—Not yet, State-aid ¢ 
but it will beso. It has been so in regard to the assistance charitable 
given to the children. More than 100 years ago, the contribu‘io 
children were only assisted by voluntary help; then 
the Service des Enfants assistés was created, and now 
there are very few voluntary donations or bequests for 
that Service, which is in fact done on entirely public money. 

Probably it will be the same in the case of the sick. 


13649. Is the management of the hosiptal entirely Administre 
in the hands of a voluntary committee ?—If a hospital tion of Pub 
has been made a public institution, then it is under the Hospitals. 
administration of that board of seven persons of which 
I have spoken ; but there may be free hospitals, and they 
would have nothing at all to do with the State. 7 


13650. What provision is there for a change in the 
constitution of the board; do its members remain 
members of the board for life ?-They do not remain mem- 
bers for life. As I have said, four members are named by 
the Prefect, and every year the powers of one of these 
four persons come to an end. But he can be appointed 
anew for four years. Then the municipal council is 
changed by election, and the two members who are 
appointed by the municipal council are changed also. 


13651. You have told us, speaking of the second rule, 
that for the settlement of case of a special kind, a special 
tribunal has been established; would you describe 
the constitution of the tribunal ?—Yes, I can do so 
from the documents I have here. The tribunal is fixed by 
Article 17, and it has the power of striking names off the list 
or of putting names on the list. It is a Cantonal Com- 
mission composed of the Sous-préfet of the Arrondissement 
as representing the State, of a member of the Consed 
Général, of a member of the Conseil de l Arrondissement, 
and of the Juge de paix of the Canton—four persons, of 
whom two belong to elected bodies. . 


13652. (Professor Smart.) You have spoken of a Rules as to 
statement of the principles which is printed on the back administra 
of your papers; do I understand that there are more tion of reli 
than the three rules you have quoted ?—In my paper in France. 
I have given you the three great rules. 


13653. Do you not think it might be good for us to 
have the whole of them ?—Yes, I will leave these 
documents with you, and you will find them on the back 
of every one. 
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13654. Do I understand that these are the principles 
on which the Poor Laws were administered before you 
came into office ?—No. They were not formulated before 
1889. 


13655. They do form the principles of the present } 
Poor Laws ?—Yes. 


13656. Then I think we might have these printed, if 
you do not mind ?—Certainly. (For translation See 
Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XXV.) 


13657. Do you anticipate a very great diminution Effect of 
in voluntary charity in consequence of these laws ?—I State-aid , 
do not anticipate a diminution in the voluntary charities upon charit 
as a whole, but I suppose they will go in the future to able con- 
the able-bodied. There will certainly not be a diminution, *!>utions. 
but I do not think these voluntary charities will come 
now to those who are the objects of obligatory public 
relief. 


13658. Then there will be voluntary charity neither 
for the sick, nor for the aged, nor for the young ?—For 
the young there will always be a lot of charitable works, 
and very good ones. I think there will be a diminution 
on behalf of those classes, but not a diminution in the 
total voluntary contributions, I think the charitable 
public will always do a great deal in France. 
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Expediency 13659. One would hope so, certainly ; but it seems to me 

f relief of that the able-bodied will not appeal to the people nearly 

yble-bodied sq much, nor will people see very easily the way to help 

ee a to them; they are a much more difficult class, are they 

Sort. ’tY not ?—Much more difficult. It is only private persons 
r who can properly do that work, I think. 


Lady Dees 13660. Do you associate any women with you in this 
nspectors 1 work ?—Yes, we have four Inspectrices générales des 


Poor Law é 
Berk, servier de Venfance. 


13661. But they are not among the governing body— 
not among the committee who decide these things ?— 
No, they are not yet. It was my intention—and I 
hope they will carry it out now that I am no longer in 
office—to have these four inspectresses on our Conseil 
superieur de Vassistance publique. I think they must get 
on that council, but they have not yet done so. And I 
had to contend with people who try to put them out of 
office altogether. 


Method of 13662. (Mr. Phelps.) If a man comes and asks for 
jrawing up medical assistance, who decides whether he is poor enough 
Lists of to receive obligatory relief ?—The list is made up every 
figible for Yea: _ Tcannot go into all the details, but in each commune 
3 iF Sal there is a Board of Assistance, and that Board of Assist- 
lief. ance prepares a list, not of those who are paupers, but of 
those who would become paupers in case of sickness. 
They make out that list, and that list is then agreed to by 
the municipal council. Now there may be cases where a 
Relief in person who is not on the list must be helped, and then the 
mergency to Maire by a special article of the law decides that help 
a? not shall be given to him. As a rule, a person to be helped 
ne must be on that list which has been prepared by the Board 
of Assistance and decided on by the municipal council. 


13663. In an average town what kind of income would 
aman have who would be put on that list ?—He would 
have about nothing if he was sick. 


13664. Would you put on that list a man who had 8 
francs a month of his own ?—That is a thing to be decided 
by the municipal council. If he has got 8 francs a month, 
and he is living in a city like Paris, of course he could 
not keep himself on that, so that he would be entitled to 
be put on the list ; but if he is living in a little place in the 
country, 8 francs a month would be quite enough. 


13665. It would vary very much, then, according to the 
place in which he lived ?—Yes. In each place it is decided 
by the municipal council. We have a large number of 
communes in France—more than 36,000; many of them 
very little communes—where all the inhabitants know 


each other. 
No stigma 13666. (Chairman.) Is it considered to be a disgrace to 
ttached to be on the list ?—No. 
medical 2 
‘elief. 13667. (Mr. Phelps.) What taxes go to the Assistance 


The finance Publique ?—The general resources of the commune. 
of poorrelief. 13668. Is there a tax on theatre tickets ?—Yes. 


13669. Are there any other taxes of that sort ?—Yes ; 
but that is special, and that does not come to very much. 


13670. Would the council see at the end of the year 
what their expenditure was likely to be ?—Yes, 


13671. They would make an estimate, would they, of 
what they thought the charge would be for the next year, 
and they would tax the people to that extent ?—The 
expenses are centralised at the department. The de- 
partment pays the expenses of in-door relief as well as 
of out-door relief. It ascertains the total expenditure, 
and then it says to one commune, “ You must pay 50 per 
cent.,” and to another, “ You must pay so much ;”’ and then 
it goes to the State and says, “ We have to receive from you 
35 per cent.,”? or 40 per cent., or whatever it is, and they 
get that amount from the State. 


13672. (Dr. Downes.) You have spoken of 8s. per month 


°. as a possible minimum subsistence in certain communes ; 
minimum : : ig : 
Scale of how is that arrived at—would it include rent, clothing and 


living. fuel ?—It would include everything. 

13673. Even food ?—Yes. I mentioned that figure of 
8s., because for a long time we tried to get the people to 
give those pensions to the aged who had nothing at all, 
and where we were successful they did give 10 francs per 
month. 

13674. Has that been found to be sufficient ?—Yes. 
The Senate found it too much, and put the minimum 
down to 5 francs per month. 


13675. With regard to medical relief, what is the MW. Heni 
position of a man who is not poor enough to be placed on Monod. 
the list to receive the gratuitous medical service, and who 
is not rich enough to pay out of his own pocket for 
very much medical assistance 7—If it is ascertained 
that he is unable to pay, he must be put on the list. He 
has a right to ask the tribunal of which I have spoken to Separate lists 
put him on the list. He does not ask to be put on what of weet ~ 
is called by us the list of the Bureau de bienfaisance, which ali $ ‘ble f ot 
is a list of what is called indigents, but he asks to be put on action! 
the list under the law of 1893, which is a law for the relief relief, 
of the sick. The two things are quite different. People 
who would not be put at all on the list of the indigents by 
the Bureau de bienfaisance for out-door relief will allow 
themselves to be placed on this list in case they are sick. 

They are people who, when they are in health, earn their 
living, but who, if they happen to be sick, have no money 
coming in at all, or very little. 


13676. Is there any provision by which a man who can Repayment 
pay a little can go into any institution for the relief of of cost of 
sickness ?—There is nothing regular about that. It sick-relief. 
may happen that he is in a commune where that sort of 
aid exists, and it may happen that he is not. In Paris 
there are such institutions, but there are a great number 
of communes where there is nothing of the kind. 


13677. I believe that in Paris you have what we call 
paying hospitals ?—Yes, we have some of those. 


13678. How much would a man have to pay in such a 
hospital, taking a man of the middle class with a small 
income ?—It would differ. Even in our public hospitals 
we havea certain number of rooms reserved for those who 
can pay something. Some will pay 5 francs per day, and 
some will pay 6 francs per day; then they have a separate 
room. 


13679. With regard to your figures as to the number Number of 
of sick who were relieved in 1902, you give the total as ®PPlications 
582,264; is that the number of different persons or the mer 
number of applications ?—1t is the number of applications. year. 

13680. So that it might include the same persons over 
again ?—Yes, but for a different sickness. 


13681. (Chairman.) Have you any hospitals in France private 
which are private hospitals not under government ?— hospitals in 
Yes; we have not very many, but we have some in the France. 
large towns. We have the English hospital in Paris, 
which is quite private. 

13682. Most of the hospitals in France are supported by 
the public funds, I think ?—No, they generally are sup- 
ported by the private gifts of which I have spoken in my 
paper. 

13683. Are they supported by the funds of the depart- 
ment or of the commune or of the State ?— Neither one nor 
the other. They are public institutions by themselves. 

But since the law of 1893 they may receive money from 
the department for the treatment of those sent to the 
hospital in execution of that law. 


13684. Are the bureaux de bienfaisance government Administra- 
departments ?—They were instituted with voluntary tion of 
funds, and then made into public institutions, each of bureaux 
them by a separate Act and a separate decree. de bien fais: 


13685. Are they under the control of publicly-appointed oo 
officials ?—Yes ; that board of seven persons of which I 
have spoken will administer each one of them. 


13686. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Is there any system among 
the working people of mutual assistance during illness, like 
our friendly societies ?—Yes, we have a great number of 
mutual societies, but they are quite apart from this. 


13687. I was wondering whether this would affect their Effect of 
numbers at all; does it reduce them ?—They were afraid medical 
it would, but it has not done so. It was alleged that it relief on 
would, and these societies were afraid that it would. Ina Provident 
speech that I made in the Senate in connection with the Societies, ete. 
law dealing with the aged people, I dealt with that matter. 

I said that one of our writers in 1885 stated that the recent 
law which instituted medical assistance to the sick would 
destroy the majority of the societies of mutual help, and I 
answered. Here are now the figures: On December 31st, 
1895 (the year of that law) there were 10,588 societies of 
mutual help with 1,354,439 members ; and on December 
31st, 1904, when that law had been in operation for nearly 
nine years, the number of societies had gone up from 
10,000 to 17,800, and the number of members from 
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“M. Henri 1,350,000 to 2,950,000. Therefore, you see the operation 
Monod, ~— of the law for relieving the sick has had no influence in 





reducing the number of societies for mutual help. 


13688. Did I understand you to say that the law which 
Right to is to come in force next year for the aged, applies to the 
relief of those infirm and incurable as well 2—Yes, when they are so 
incapacitated infirm and incurable as to be incapable of earning their 
by old age. livelihood. 


15 May 1906. 


13689. At any age in their case ?— Yes. 


13690. Is there any Employers’ Liability Act in France, 
by which employers are liable for the men who are dis- 
abled while employed by them ?—Yes. But that is a 
different law, and has nothing to do with the public assist 
ance. That comes under another ministry altogether— 
the Ministry of Commerce. 


Feeding of 136¥1. I think that in France there is a good deal of 

school feeding of school children ; is that done under the obliga- 

children and tory law ?—No, not at all. That also comes under an- 

4 Pe of other ministry—the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

Be the Sie 13692. That works side by side with your care of the 
: children ?— Yes. 

13693. Would they be dealing with tke same children 
that you do ?—No. 

13694. They would be dealing with a different set of 
children altogether ?—Yes. Our children who are what 
we call Les Hnfants Assistés, and who belong to the State, 
are not regarded as paupers at all. We have to provide 
for them, and we would not ask for any assistance in their 
feeding ; we must do that. 


Position and 13695. Would they be going to the same schools as the 
functions of other children ?—Yes, certainly; they would go to the 
Director of public schools. 


Passistan 
nubliguein 13696. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to Paris, I think I 
Paris. might ask you a question or two, your answers to which 
might be of great service to us. You have in Paris 
at the head of the general administration of Public Assist- 
ance, I believe, a director appointed by the Minister 
of the Interior on the nomination of the Prefect of the 
Seine ?—Yes. 
13697. He submits a budget of all the expenses of the 
city from that point of view, and he also is the legal 


representative of the hospital establishments and of the 
Secours d domicile ?—Yes. 


13698. He acts as the guardian of the enfants assistés, 
the enfants trouvés, and so on ?—Yes. 


13699. As representing Paris he also takes part in the 
Conseil de Surveillance ?—Yes. 


13700. And also.in the Conseil supérieur de Vassistance 
publique that you have referred to ?—Yes. 


13701. So he has. a very strong assured position in 
‘regard to the whole administration in Paris ?—Yes. 


13702. And he is in touch with the whole administration 
in the country at large ?—No. 


~ The Consett - 13703. Then, besides that, in Paris you have the Conseil 
de survetl- de surveillance, and I want to ask you if you can tell us 
la ite Paris how it is formed. As I understand, it is a consultative 
= ener body that stands beside the director of the relief in 
fc ‘ Paris as the central body of the town ?—Yes. I do 
not know the number of the members, but I can give that 
information to you. In one of these books you will 
find all the particulars about that. I think there are 
thirty or thirty-five. 
13704. I have a rough note here; there are ten repre- 
sentatives of the Conseil municipal ?—Yes. 
13705. Then there are two maires or adjoints, and also 
two administrators of the bureaux de bienfaisance ?—Yes. 
13706. It is linked to the central body by having 
one Conseiller d Ktat, I believe ?—Is there a Conseiller 
@ Etat now? Perhaps there may be, but I have nothing 
to do with it now. 
13707. Then there is a physician, who should be a 
physician attached to the hospitals ?—Yes. 
13708. And there is also an accoucheur in practice at 
the hospitals ?—~Yes. 
13709. So you have in that way a very representative 
body ?—Yes. 
13710. It is not really an elected body, but it is an 
appointed body ?—Yes. ; 


ff 
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13711. It is the same with the Bureaux de bienfaisance Members of 
and the hospital committees ; they are appointed bodies the Bureaus 
and not elected bodies ?—Do you mean in Paris only ? ae ihenfome 

13712. I mean generally ?—In general for each bureau roptenen all 
de bienfaisance and each hospital, as I have said, there is tive and 
a Board of seven persons, consisting of the maire of partly 
the commune, who is elected, two members appointed nominated,- 
by the municipal council, who are elected, and four s 
members named by the prefect. 


13713. Who are practically appointed ?—Yes. 


13714. But this central body in Paris is entirely an Constitution 
appointed body ?—Entirely ; and it is’very much sought of the Conse 
for by gentlemen in the town. It is a great honour to @e surveil-— 
be a member of that Council. lance and it 

2 aE . . Operation in 

13715. Do you think it is a good method of managing Paris, 
the general administration in Paris to have this appointed 
body at its head; does it answer ?—I did not see, whilst 
I was there, any great inconvenience in it. But the 
Paris business was very much out of my hands. There 
is a very great autonomy in our commune at Paris, 
and it will not easily accept the intervention of the 
Government, you know. 


13716. Granting their desire for.autonomy, is the ad- 
ministration, in your opinion, well-conducted from the 
point of view of the general interests of Paris ?—Yes, 
I think it is very well-conducted from the financia] point 
of view. I think their management expenses are very 
low, that is, the proportion of the expenses that do not 
go direct to the poor is very low. 


13717. To take another point, the sources of payment The finance o 
in regard to these Bureaua d’assistance—the medical the Bureaux 
body. You take into account, do you not, all endow- Passistancem 
ments that are available for paying your expenses ?—Yes. mecicale, — 


13718. The receipts of these Bureaux d’asstistance 
take into account three ressources ‘propres, namely, 
dotations, droits des pauvres and cimetieres 2—That goes 
to the Bureau de bienfaisance, but where there is no | 
Bureau de bienfaisance, the Bureau d’assistance medicale 3 
under the Article of the Law for the Relief of the Sick, 
has all the powers the Bureau de bienfaisance has under 
our law of 1879. ; 

13719. That is to say, you fall back upon the endow- 
ments which are held in the interests of, the public good 
as far as they will go ?—Yes ; but when there is a Bureau i= 
de bienfaisance, that Bureau de bienfaisance takes them, . 
under the law. You have some dotations for the sick 
and all those go to the new Board of Assistance. As 
the Bureau de bienfaisance has the entire charge of the 
relief of the poor, some of its funds must go to the sick, : 
even without a special dotation, and so the prefect tells the ; 
Bureau de bienfaisance: You must take, say, a fifth of ‘tell ‘ 
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your revenue and give it to the new Board of Assistance. ? 


13720. Then also. you may obtain reimbursement, 
may you not, from all persons, societies and corporations 
who exist for the purpose of assisting. sickness ?—If 
they have a special obligation in respect of the sick person. 
13721. That is to say. a friendly society, for instance— 
a Société de secours mutuels—might pay towards the cost 
of the medical relief ?—Yes ; they would pay what they 


are obliged to pay, according to the rules, but not more. K 
13722. Then with regard to the Enfants assistés, do . 
you not find that their numbers are increasing very J 


a 


rapidly ?—Yes. 
13723. Does that at all frighten you ?—Not at all. 


fF 13724. I notice the figures for Paris are very high now Increase in ~ 
compared with what they were in 1891. The figures seem numbers of — 
to have risen from 20,616 to 31,308 ?—I know it. But children 
I do not think it is any advantage for a child to be kept relieved. | 
by force with parents who will not keep him. I think af 
it is much better for the child to come to us. 


13725. Then with regard to the indigents, there again Increase in 







I notice a considerable increase, namely, from 47,000 in ae 
1892 to 53,000 in 1902 in Paris ?—That does not all mv” Mi 
come within the limits of our obligatory laws. bienfaisance 
13726. That is what I wanted to find out ?—That is 
the business of the Bureaux de bienfaisance of Paris. 
13727. Does it strike you that there is an increase in } 
pauperism generally in Paris under the system on which : 
they are now operating ?—No, it does not strike me-so 5 
at all. Laon es Sree 
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13728. I notice that what they call the Titulaires de 
secours représentatif dadmission & Vhopital show a very 
large increase too ?—Yes. 


13729. So that the indigents in these various depart- 
-ments are much on the increase ?—Yes; but before 
that help to the aged was obligatory, there were a great 
many who had need of help and did not*get it; but now 
they must get it. P 


. 13730. You would, therefore, make an allowance for a 
considerable margin of persons who ought to be relieved, 
and who hitherto have not been relieved ?—Certainly. 
I have seen that all round me very often. 


13731. In reference to the Barémes, the tables which are 
ation of made of the value of the centime in the various districts, 
ecost of that is made by a Government department from year 
lief between to year, I think ?—No, not at all; it is a part of the law. 


h and poor 13732. Is it actually incorporated in the law ?—Yes. 


tricts. 

18733. So that you have in this way a sort of self- 
acting system for the assistance of the Department and 
of the State in the case of each commune ?—Yes. It 
works quite mechanically and mathematically; there 
is no opportunity at all for arbitrary appreciation there. 


13734. Is it the general feeling in France that this 
distribution is fairly done ?—Yes, I think it is the general 
feeling, but I think it would be very desirable that our 
little tribunal, of which I spoke, the county tribunals, 
should do more than they have done. We have had in- 
stances of a commune where every member of the muni- 
cipal council and the maire himself put themselves on the 
list. In another, on the intervention of the Prefect, that 
tribunal struck off eighty out of a hundred. 


13735. There is a control really acting on behalf of 
the Government right through the system, in the form 
of the Prefect ?—Yes; and not only the Prefect, but 
every inhabitant of the commune can go to the tribunal 
and say, “That man ought not to be on the list,” er 
“That man ought to be on the list.” 

13736. And ultimately the Prefect. intervenes ?— 
Not ultimately. The tribunal decides. 


13737., But sooner or later, if he thinks the thing is 
wrong, he can intervene ?—He can, but he is not com- 
pelled to intervene. 


ie Barémes 
id the 


alue of 
urt for 
vision of 
lief lists. 


13738. (Chairman.) Is Paris treated as one commune ? 
—Yes, but it is divided into twenty arrondissements, and 
each arrondissement has a bureau de bienfaisance. 


oor Law 
rganisation 
f Paris. 
13739. The arrondissement is not the commune, but’ it 
takes its: place ?—Yes. There are. twenty arrondisse- 
ments, and each of those arrondissements has a maire. 


13740. Is the system under the control of the Prefect 
or of a special officer ?—-It is under the contro] of the 
Prefect, or rather of the director of whom Mr. Loch was 
speaking just now, and over the director there is the 
Prefect. 


13741. Has that resulted in pressure being brought 
on the Government in the Chamber of Deputies to relax 
the rules and give more assistance in times of distress !— 
Not very much, because Paris always has done a great 
deal more than any other town or commune in France. 

13742. Then that has not been a danger under the 
system ?—No, it has not up to now. 

13743. (Mr: Loch:) But there is a temptation, is there 
not; for the municipality to intervene and to make grants 
for relief for different purposes in Paris ?—Yvus, because 
they have to give a great deal towards it. The Public 
Assistance has to spend about 50,000,000 francs a year, 


lontribution ~ 
f Paris. 

nunicipality 
owards cost 
f poorrelief. 
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and as it only has 20,000,000 francs of its own the other M. Henri 
30,000,000 francs must be provided by the municipal Monod. 


council. As they give so much money they think they |. Mav 1906 
should have something to say as to the way that money is sa perear-eos 
spent. 


13744. (Professor Smart.) Would the 10 francs per \inimum 


month you have mentioned be per head ?—Yes. scale of 


13745. That is for aged persons alone ?—Yes. diving. 
13746. Do you seriously say that a French peasant 

of any age can live on 10 francs a month ?—In some parts 

of France, certainly. I objected very much in the Senate 

to the 5 francs a month, but I must say that I think it is 

possible in certain parts of the country to live on 10 francs 

a month. 


13747. Do you not mean that a relative would be glad 
to txke them as boarders for 10 francs ?—Yes, a relative 
would take them. 


13748. But they would not make anything out of it ?— 
Lhope not. This is a very difficult question. 


18749. (Mr. Liunsbury.) You do not mean that a man 
or a woman might have a separate house and live alone 
on that amount, do you ?—Yes. 


13750. And it would be sufficient ?—Yes, it would. 


13751. Would they have any land attached.to the 
house, and be able to grow stuff ?—-There would be a 
little bit of land and a very little house, but they might 
live on it. 


13752. Could you tell us what rent they would pay per French Poot 
month for that house ?—Perhaps 10 or 15 francs a year. Law 

With a view of helping any one who would like to go literature, 
deeper into this matter, I present the Commission with 
a certain number of documents: Ist, the inquiry of 
which I have spoken about the children—Les Enfants 
Assistes, two volumes; 2nd, 8rd, 4th, and 5th, four 
reports about the Application of the Law of 1893 (Relief 
to the Sick); 6th and 7th, two books about the public 
money spent for the relief of the poor, first in 1885, and 
second in 1896—one can see there that it was beginning to 
increase and since then it has increased a great deal more ; 
a third volume ought to be published. Then, 8th, the Law 
of July 24th, 1889, dealing with the Relief of Ill-treated 
Children and the Regulations in regard to it ;° then, 9th, 
the Law of July 15th, 1893, dealing with Relief of the Sick 
and the egulations in regard to it; 10th, the Law of 
February 4th, 1901, dealing with Gifts and Bequests under 
Public Control and the Regu ations in regard to it; 11th 
and 12th, the Laws of June 27th and 28th, 1904, dealing with: 
Children Registered in the Public Services and the 
Regulations in regard to them; 13th, the Law of July 
14th, 1905, dealing with Relief to the Aged and Invalid, and 
the Regulations in regard to it; 14th and 15th, two 
speeches I delivered to the Senate concerning. one, 
the Law of 1893 for the Relief of the Sick, and the other, the 
Law of 1905 for Relief of the Aged—in which speeches are 
developed the principles I have just put before the Com- 
mission ;-and 16th and 17th, two speeches I delivered 
at the opening of the International Congresses of 1899 and 
1900, in each of which the state of things according to the. 
Relief of the Poor is put down as it was at that time ;. 
and then, 18th, 19th, and 20th, three papers containing 
the decrees relative to the Institution of the Direction 
of the Conseil Supérieur de Vassistance publique, and the 
proceedings of the first sitting of that Council. 


13753 (Chairman.) We are very much obliged to you ; 
you have given us the greatest assistance ?—I) am very 
glad to have been able to be of help to the Commission, 
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Mr. Henry Locxwoop, recalled ; and further Examined. 


Mr. Henry 18754. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) With regard to cer- 
Lockwood. tain localities being indulgent, and others strict (not 
necessarily east and west), has the pressure not been on 
21 May 1906. the whole greatest where now (and possibly consequently) 
indulgence is greatest ?—I think pressure is apt to follow 


Effect of ad- ; as : 
SRS indulgent administration. 


onpauperism, 








13755. Is laxity the cause or effect of the present state 
of things, or is it due to want of work, poor physique and 
such matters ?—It is not easy to differentiate on this 
point. 


Variation in 13756. Which is the most luxurious—a workhouse or an 
attractive. infirmary in London ?—I do not know that there is much 
ness of work- to choose between them. 


1 S. i i 
Ere 13757. Are there not in some workhouses special features 


rendering them specially attractive ?—In some, the 
entertainments, small luxuries and so on are perhaps 
overdone, and, as I have said in previous reports, the 
leakage unavoidable in a crowded workhouse has special 
attractions for the class known as loafers. 


Effect of 13758. (Mr. Lansbury.) You have had experience 

LocalGovern- Of administration before 1894 and since ; in your judgment 

ment Act, is the Poor Law administered to-day as well as it was 

1894. before 1894, that is to say, are the guardians as public- 
spirited nowadays as they were before 1894 ?—The con- 
dition of the poor both in workhouses and in infirmaries 
is certainly more eligible now than it was prior to 1894. 


13759. Can you tell us the proportion of old soldiers 


Arm ; 
Beara who become chargeable, the age at which they become 
paupers. chargeable, how many received pensions, and the highest 


and lowest amount paid ?—I hand in a summary of lists of 
pensioners (See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (P.)) in the 
several workhouses in London. The total is 226. The 
original lists are available if desired, but they are volu- 
minous and of various sorts and sizes. The pensions 
vary considerably from 6d. to 2s. 6d. per day. 


13760. (Mr. Loch.) Why should not the Prohibitory 
Order be brought into force in London instead of the 
Outdoor Relief Regulation Order? As to the applica- 
tions at times of pressure from want of work, and in- 
clement winters, do not borough councils or “ Distress 
Committees” make provision so that the Prohibitory 
Order might, so far as the “ Unemployed” are con- 
cerned, be applied to London ?—This might be worth 
considering, but it would be well probably to have first 
full reports of the working of the distress committees 
appointed under the Act of last year. 


Proposal to 
introduce 
Outdoor 
Relief Prohi- 
bitory Order. 


The practice 
of giving con- 
tinuous relief 
in ‘sudden 
and urgent 


13761. As to “continuous, sudden, and urgent neces- 
sity relief.’ In what unions in London has this pre- 
vailed year by year since 1894 ?—InyCamberwell, Ber- 


ssity ” 
Ber henks mondsey, and Poplar, but I have no accurate figures as to 
thereon. this. 


13762. What orders or instructions, if any, have been 


given by the Local Government Board ?—No special 
instructions have been given. 

13763. What numbers of cases have been passed in 
this way by the Local Government Board, and in what- 
unions, since 1894 ?—I have not been able to get figures 
as to this. (See answer to later question, 13842.) 


13764. What is the procedure for sending up cases and 
getting approval? Have the auditors raised questions 
as to the legality of such relief, and, if so, what replies 
have been given to the auditors ?—The only instance of 
action by an auditor that I know of is a recent one in 
Poplar, where a relieving officer has been surcharged in re- 
spect of a particular case, but I am not sure that a de- 
cision has yet been arrived at. 


13765. Has the inspector approved of the system, and, 
if so, under what conditions ?—Regarded, as a temporary 
expedient, it is preferable to the stoneyard, but of course 
there should be careful inquiry in each case which should 
be reported regularly to the guardians or relief 
committee, who should have the cases before them 
regularly, and the circumstances reported on carefully, at 
short intervals. Relieving officers should not be given 
general instructions to relieve able-bodied persons con- 
tinuously under the exception in the Order. 


13766. If the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order does not 
forbid continuous, sudden, and urgent necessity relief, 
should it not do so ?—Something might be done in this 
direction, but it would not be easy to define precisely what 
was to be understood to be continuous. 


13767. (Mr. Nunn.) Can you trace to any particular 
year, or to any movement occurring during any special 
period, the decline from strict administration, that fol- 


OO OE 


a i sel all i ee Be 


. 
———— a 


The tendene¢ 
to indulgent 
administra- 


lowed the period immediately following 1869-70 ?—I tion of Poor 
cannot speak for the period immediately following 1869 Law and its 


and 1870, but the reduction in outdoor relief began in Causes. 


Whitechapel and in St. George’s-in-the-East about 1872, 
and it was brought about, I think, by the ill results fol- 
lowing upon money sent to and indiscriminately dis- 
tributed in the East End during a period of distress. 
Within my own experience the tendency to more indulgent 
administration began, I should say, in 1886 or thereabouts, 


which was the date, I think, when the agricultural labourer fynds 


? 
~ 
’ 


f 
Evils of 


for € 


was enfranchised and the inhabitant occupier came on the relief of © 4 
scene as a voter. Since then public opinion more or less distress. _ 


continuously seems to have been in favour of what on 
political platforms was called “‘ humanising the Poor Law,”’ 
and it happened that the weather of the first three months 
of 1895 immediately following the first election of guardians 
under the Act of 1894 resulted in an excess of unemploy- 
ment, particularly amongst those engaged in dock and 
river-side occupations. The Orders and Circulars issued 
by the Board from time to time during the past twelve 
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You mean to say there may be a time when it is felt Mr. Henry 
that the circumstances are such that you cannot apply Lockwood. 
any strict rules to them. 


years, all tending to ameliorate the conditions of work- 
house life, were issued, I take it, in compliance with public 
opinion as reflected in Parliament ; and though there may 





itude of 13768. Can you suggest any better means than those at mond, have you not ?—Yes. 
yistrates present obtained, for the enforcement by boards of é ' ___ workhouse. 
oenforc- guardians of their decisions in regard to the recovery of 13778. Do you know one specially attractive thing 
_. maintenance, loans, etc. ?—Unfortunately, the enforce- that used to be there in the shape of feather beds ? _ Near 
em ment by Boards of Guardians of their decisions depends Derby day we always had a very great number in the 
S1OnS. a good deal upon the caprice of individual magistrates. workhouse because of the old feather beds, which had 
2 : , been given, first of all, by a Queen, and have been con- 
eon oF } 13769. Assuming the difficulty that has been ex- tinued ?—I suppose I ought to know of the feather beds 
ebyLocal perienced by the Local G t Board i ing th ; 
teem ee by Gourd ‘oti Goandiona in tha P*Y aA stee TL hovechoord of thom. 
4 eh o. #dministration of the Poor Law, have you any suggestions } ie ; * Sree oy ne se about e es 
Bot to make for consolidating what may be described as the = i : a 5 = i cape ee ond : eee : 
sational propagandist and educative influence of the central Te ee aie ouse, in those days, very attractive? — 
ulars. | authority ?—There would be advantage, I think, in the ~"%" 18 POSSIDIY so. 
issue by the Board of a carefully prepared Circular on the 13780. (Mr. Nunn.) As an officer of the Local Govern- Methods of 
lines of Mr. Goschen’s of 1869 calling attention to the ment Board, are you satisfied with the machinery that exercising the 
importance of care and discrimination in administering lies to your hand for converting opinions that younmmay’ pines 
out-reliet, and the usefulness of co-operation with volun- have formed, as you get more and more experience of a Decal 
tary agencies. As a/detail the Circular might very well boards of guardians and their actions, into recommenda- Government 
call attention to the Annual Digest issued by the Charity tions for actual practice amongst boards of guardians. Board on 
Organisation Society, but if the Circular is to be effective Supposing you came across some special abuse in con- Guardians, 
it would be necessary, I think, to invite the observations nection with the work of any board of guardians, or in 
of the guardians to whom it was sent after a stated interval. C©Onmection with a group of boards of guardians, have 
A close and systematic co-operation with agencies of the YOU any other resource than to mention it in your 
kind referred to is, I think, an essential, in a strict out- annual report ?—You have to apply your powers of 
relief administration, and this view is expressed by the Persuasion as best you can. 
House of Lords Committee in their Report of 1888. _ 13781. You have no means of bringing the powers of 
ning of eG Beet), When.the, word! ‘lax is, used the Local Government Board to bear directly ?—No. 
pt ; : . é aa wore 
Batson with regard to administration is it understood to mean pee Re Ree ease aon 
cor Law Simply that they do not adopt a certain policy of ad- 13782. There is no system of recommendations from 
ministration, or that whatever policy of administration you to the Local Government Board that might be con- 
they do adopt they are indifferent in carrying out the verted into circulars or orders ?—No, I do not know 
policv on which it is based ?—I think laxity is not to that there is. As I say, one has to take each case as it 
be taken necessarily to mean careless administration, comes before one and deal with it as best one can. 
I should apply it rather to those cases where relief was, 13783. As to the whole question of indulgent ad- 
perhaps, too readily given. ministration of outdoor relief, which combines within 
13771. Too readily as being against certain it the question of giving to a large number of applicants, 
principles ?—Yes. and giving to them inadequately—which are two recog- 
are ised evils—is there any systematised method which you 
13772. Not that they may not be conscientiously [ ° . : : 
carrying out the aaa which they themselves hore have for getting the power of the recognised policy of the 
right ?—It is not infrequently the case that where a good os eee a aged sean hse Gan ihe 
deal of out-door relief is given it is given not in ignorance Fy ny nd) Ps a ae to hear omthoacds of Ee Was 
but with full knowledge of the circumstances ; but there eae Cine Sab oll saeictondosthe uk bat one’ aaa 
are boards of guardians who regard the condition justifying é a4 Hinnationad y ee . 
relief to be somewhat different to that regarded b LO ep eipu ete Oe SU aaa eng ey apy 1s ieee pale dl ae 
Pi 8 Y good policy, as occasion offers. 
: sag ‘ ; 13784. Might I go a little further and ask, as a matter of 
13773. *‘ Whatever is best administered is best” is -s ‘ ATE 
sometimes quoted, would you agree with that motto ?—I Aig ao Betyeeeyon _ ga ae piscine ne pees BESS 
ee Dity Iie wo that ras, xogards:: ont-door might exist for converting the experience of the inspectors 
relief it should be kept within reasonable limits. As a agena) t is ages by a eae pares Haectiel 
3 —Yes, as I rather suggested in my original answer, 
far as, 1 understand phone p7e,\three,achools, of thought think that a circular setting out the Board’s view as to 
with regard. to o8 treliet.: there are those who think it what should be done would be advantageous, provided, of 
a  arntn tod of mie ee are those Goues you were are as T suggest that it ano ad on 
is the intermediate class, like myself, who think it ought hep arene yetitid ee 
to be kept within reasonable bounds if possible ; what 13785. Would a recommendation to the Local Govern- 
those reasonable bounds are it is rather difficult to define, ™ent Board by one inspector that the time was ripe for 
I admit. P such a circular be out of place ?—No, I think not. 
13774. “Lax Administration” is a very common 13786. A consensus of the inspectors’ opinion on the 
phrase, and I want to get it more particularly defined, Subject—— ?—Would, I should think, have the effect 
because I do not think it is desirable to indirectly attack Probably of the issue of a circular. 
any particular system by using that kind of phrase. 13787. But there is no regular machinery for sending 
If I had to substitute a word, I should prefer to use up such recommendations ?—I do not know that there 
“injudicious”’ instead of “Jax.” Would you agree is any such recognised machinery. 
that that is a word which might be used ?—If I were 13 . . : : 
; 3788. (Sir Samuel Provis.) There is nothing to prevent Meetings of 
- eye aie ania ae . eee say, perhaps, an inspector making a recommendation of that kind ?— General In- 
ee ee oe Petter than either: No, either individually or collectively. spectors. 
See 13775. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) In answer to my first 13789. (Mr. Nunn.) Do the inspectors ever meet 
toftimes question on this point, you said you think pressure t her ?—Not ft 
stress on ; F ‘ , ogether ?—Not very often. 
‘ples of 1° apt to follow indulgent administration. What I was d ladionlles 
cipies OF trying to state in that question was rather this. Some- 13790. Certainly not periodically ?—No. 


inistra- 


be at present a tendency to reaction in respect of certain 
instances in which indulgent administration has been 
thought excessive, public opinion continues, I think, to 
desire that all reasonable comfort, and perhaps something 
more than what may be considered reasonable by some, 
should continue to be provided for the aged and the sick. 


times when pressure was very great, through special 
poverty or anything of that kind, the tendency was to 
make men say, “ principle must go to the wall altczether 
for the time being ” ?—I did not quite understand that, 


429. 


13776. Exactly, and the tendency, after that, would 
go to the rather over-indulgent policy ?—Yes, I think 
that is rather likely to be found in most places. 

13777. In another question I asked whether there 
are not, in some workhouses, special features rendering 


them specially attractive. You have charge of Rich- Feather-beds 
at Richmond 


13791. Do you think that would be a good plan ?— 
It has often been thought so, but somehow all efforts to 
bring about a periodical meeting have failed—why, 
exactly, I do not know. 


4B 
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13792. Are inspectors generally of-opinion that meetings * 
would be useful ?—I really cannot tell-you; I believe 
there are differences of opinion. 


13793. It is your opinion that they would be useful: ?—» 
I think so. 


13794. (Chairman.) Have. they ever met ?—They have 
on one or two occasions ; and, speaking for myself, on 
those one or two occasions, I have derived benefit from 
hearing what my colleagues thought on various subjects ; 
whether they learned anything from me, I do not know. 


13795. (Mr. Nunn.) Who would be the convener of 
such a meeting ?—I think any one of the inspectors could 
do it. 


13796. I suppose the chief inspector would be ?—As far 
as that goes, it might come from anybody. The difficulty 
is so to arrange their duties as to enable them all to meet 
together on a particular day. 


13797. To an outsider it seems that the enormous 
experience accumulated by the Local Government Board, 
and the very great power it wields, ought to be combined 
with some little more systematic machinery for giving 
vent to its opinion ?—Yes, of course, aS you are aware, 
every year there are in the Blue-books reports by each 
inspector. I have not myself met with many people who 
appear to have read them, but I daresay those who have 
read them would find in them useful information. 


13798. They are in the nature of pious opinions, are 
they not ?—My particular reports appear twice a year 
in Tre Times, but unfortunately they appear a very long 
time after the period to which they particularly apply, 
and, consequently, I have occasionally to answer incon- 
venient questions as to what I meant by this, that, and 
the other, which relate really to matters which occurred 
perhaps eight or nine months previously. 


13799. What I meant was, they do not come as practical 
proposals of administrative bodies ?—No, I cannot say 
that they do. 


13800. With reference to a previous question of mine 
taking for granted that we have the very greatest difficulty 
owing to the caprice of individual magistrates, has it ever 
occurred to you that we might have a magistrate specially 
appointed for dealing with cases arising out of the poor 
law ?—I do not know whether those cases would be 
sufficiently numerous. You mean the appointment of a 
man specially for that purpose ? 


13801. Yes; one who should have a background of 
poor law principle, and who was acquainted specially 
with the poor law ?—Of course, that would depend on 
what view the Home Office might take of it. I 
fancy very strong representations Fwould have to be 
made before they would be willing to appoint a person 
for that particular purpose. 


13302. You are aware that the way in which their cases 
are refused by stipendiaries does break up principle on 
boards of guardians to a very large extent ?—Yes, I am 
bound to say I have had not infrequent complaints of the 
way in which cases have been dealt with. 


13303. It breaks up a great deal of excellent resolution 
on their part ?—No doubt, and it is very hard indeed ona 
board of guardians who have heen strictly following up 
what they are legally entitled to do in cases of that sort, 
to find it all upset by, I will not say the caprice, but the 
opinion of the particular magistrate. 


13304. (Mr. Lansbury.) You have given me a return 
of the number of deaths from starvation in London. 
The total is 625, of which eighty-eight are Whitechapel 
Union cases, andeighteen are Poplar cases ?— Yes. 


13805. (Sir Henry Robinson.) For. what period. was 
this ?—From 1891 to 1904. ~ 


13306. (Mr. Lansbury.) There were eighty-eight deaths 
in the Whitechapel Union, as against eighteen deaths 
in the Poplar Union, Would that be anything to do 
with judicious administration in either place ?—I do 
not think so necessarily. I do not know whether it is 
in the summary, but in the original reports from which 
that summary was taken there is a column which sets 
out what is known of the cases by the Poor Law authori- 
ties. I think you will find that in very few there was 
any cognisance of the case by either the relieving officer 
or others. 

/ 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCh :; 


13807. Might-not. that be because people simply would. » 
not go tothe Poor Law ;. they had such a:terror (the 
old terror) of going to.the Poor. Law.?—I should not 
like to say that. I do not know that there is anv evi- » 
dence to point to that, really. . It:is only fair, with.re- » 
gard to Whitechapel, in this particular, instance, to say 
that I fancy that Whitechapel has a considerably larger 
number of common lodging houses and. shelters, «and 
so on, than Poplar has, and those cases would very 
possibly come from them to some extent. 


13808. On the other hand, it has a great number ot 
philanthropic homes, where people would be taken in 
without any question of how they came to be in a des- 
titute condition, and that sort of thing ?—Ido not know 
whether that would counter-balance the shelters. 


13809. I only want to put the other side: -whether it . 
is not possible to make your Poor Law so rigid and so 
strict and your administration so strict that. people would 
prefer to die rather than go to it ?--I fancy that sort of 
thing must occur very seldom. I should. be sorry that 
it should at all be understood that I have any -belief 
that the larger number of starvation cases in White- 
chapel was even indirectly the result. of their adminis- 
tration. 

13810. Still, eighty-eight as against eighteen is’ a big 
percentage, considering that the population of White- 
chapel is less than half that of Poplar ?—That is perfectly 
true, but, at the same time, I do not think I have com- 
mitted myself to svying that the Whitechapel -adminis- 
tration is responsible for it. - 





13811. With regard to workhouses having specially Attractive- 
attractive features, there is no workhouse, I suppose, in ness of 


London 


London where anyone would voluntarily end their days ? Workhouail 


—Voluntarily—no, perhaps not. 


13812. You speak of the orders and circulars issued " “a 
by the Board. I take it that is the Local Government ZZ 


Board ?— Yes. z 


7 

13813. You say they all tend to ameliorate the con- The causes: 
ditions of workhouse life, and were issued, as you take indulgent a: 
it, in compliance with public opinion as reflected in Parlia- ™inistratioz 


ment ?—I think so. of the Pos 
Law. 


13814. Is it not possible that all the rest of the things ‘7 
that have been done by Poor Law Guardians in London, } 
‘which have been contrary to what are known as the 
old Poor Law principles, have only reflected public | 
opinion, as also reflected by elections to Boards of aa 
Guardians of people to carry out a certain policy ?— : 
I think that is so. I think there can be no question 
that public opinion as to what is due to persons in the 
workhouse, certainly in the infirmaries, has materially 
changed of late years. 


13815. Has it not also changed so far as the Metro- 
polis is concerned with regard to old people not being 
sent to the workhouse ?—I do not know that you could 
really gather that from the returns of relief. If that : 
view had been accepted and effect given to it by increased 
out-relief to old people, you would find a general in- 
crease in out-relief throughout the Metropolis, I think. 





= 
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13816. In particular unions is it not within your know- 
ledge that that ha3 been done ?—Yes. You may say 
tnat in the union; in which there is more out-relief given 
than in others, in most instances it is mainly given a 
to old people. ; : 


13317. Take Camberwell, which is, I suppose, the Excessively 


most avowedly out-relief Board in the Metropolis; that out-relief at 
is their policy. Do you consider that unton properly Camberweil 
administered ?—I think they might, without any con- t 

q 


A 


siderable harm, give less out-relief. 4 


13818. Apart from that, taking it that that is their 
policy, that they go there definitely to give out-relief ~ * 
because they think people should not be taken to the 
workhouse, do you consider that those men are capable 
of administering things ?—They are capable of adminis- 
tering, certainly, and it appears to me that Guardians . 
under the Relief Regulation Order have a very wide a3 
discretion as to how they shall administer relief. a 


13819. If you look at the top of this table of Mr. Booth’s, Effect of 
Whitechapel is another Union which, since 1870, as I strict admin 
understand it, has adopted a strict indoor relief policy. stration in 
According to that table they started in 1875 with a Whitechape 
pauperism of 2°6, and they finished in 1905, thirty years - 
afterwards, with 2:3. If you look at that in the light 


{ 
‘ 


‘] 


‘ 
, 
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of the figures which we got’ otit the other day, namely, 
thatthe alien population of Whitechapel ‘would bring 


- their Gentile population down to just under 50,000, you 


roportion 
f paupers 
9 Gentile 
opulation. 


fedical relief 
o Jews in 
Vhitechapel. 


c 


rentile popu- 
ation of 
Nhitechape) 
nd St... 
eorge’s-in- 
he-East..., 


will see at once that their pauperism has increased, that 


~ is, in relation to Gentiles pure and simple ?—You mean 


if you leave out the Jewish population, that the percentage 
of pauperism would be considerably higher than it appears 
there—that is true. 


13820. It would be 33 ?—I have not worked it out. 


13821. The actual population of Whitechapel, apart from 
the Jews, at this time would approximately be 49,580 ; 
with their pauperism that would give you 3} per cent. 
My point is that there you have a Union which [as 
rigidly adhered to the in-door relief and the judicious 
policy, and yet, with that, their pauperism actually in- 
creases ?—If you take only the Gentile population, yes. 


13822. I suggest to you you must do that, because 
the Jews. go to their own Jewish Board of Guardians. 
What. is the numberof Medical Orders for the Jews 
which you have from the Whitechapel Board ?—It is 


© over 500, I think. bi 


13823. I am perfectly willing that the actual figures 
shall be put in. If you say you will put them in, I will 


not pursue it now ?—I will, I understood you wanted ~ 


figures for Whitechapel and St. George’s-in-the-East in 
which the Jewish population had been eliminated, or at 
any rate showing more distinctly what proportion of 
the pauperism is Gentile and what’ Jew. I have not 


been able to get those,:but.I may tell you I have given 
_ all the necessary particulars to,the Clerks of the Guardians, 
_.and. they: have: promised to let me have them as soon as 


. they-can. (Subsequently sent. 


Nffect of 
1um bers of 
wed on 

2um bers; of 
AUpers. — 
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13824. At any rate, there is not much difference. They 
start in 1875 with 2-6, and they finish in 1905 with 2°3. I 
want ‘you to look into the next column, and you will see 
that the persons over ‘sixty in Whitechapel number 46 
per thousand of the population ?—That is so. 

13825. In Camberwell. it is 68 per 1000 ?+-Yes, that 
is remarkable. 

13826. I want to ask you whether your experience 
ig that‘where there are a number of old people resident 


~ you get more people on the Poor Rate ?—You probably 
would, but I am afraid I have. not a sufficient knowledge 
_ofthe census returns in detail of the various Unions, and 


Conditions in 
Stepney gi 
Union. 


Conditions in 
Bermondsey 
Union. 


IT have not examined this table very minutely hitherto, 
but when you have a large percentage of old people. you 
would reasonably expect that, I think. © 

13627. I call your attention to St. George’s-in-the- 
East also. There you have only forty-eight, and in 
Stepney, which is another classical union, you have 
fifty-four. At Stepney I want to call your attention 
to the fact that that also is another’ of the group of unions 


in the East End, and they have positively increased their 


pauperism ?—So I see. 

13828. And their population is practically stationary ?— 
And up to date, with not a very large percentage of Jews 
1 think. 3 

13829. Not very large,..but. they. have some. . Would 
you trace that to laxity. or injudicious administration 
at Stepney ?—No,.1. think the policy has somewhat 
changed in Stepney within the last few years. I think 
you will find there is a good deal more out-relief given 
now than there was, say, five years ago. 

13830, With regard to Bermondsey, is the administra- 
tion there judicious or injudicious ?—I think it is fairly 
judicious. ; 

13831: I would like to call your attention to Bermondsey. 
There, with a falling population, they have increased 
their pauperism ?—So I see. 

12832, They have very nearly reached Poplar, but not 
quite. Yon have a population that is dwindling, and 
yet pauperism has increased ?—I think the increase 
is not likely to continue now. 


13833. Are we to take it that the 1905 figures here are 
the normal condition at Poplar ?—Apparently not: 


13834. Would it not be fair, in this comparison, not 
to lay too much stress on 1905 and 1906, which are two 
bad winters, but rather to take from 1875 to 1903, instead 
of 1905 and 1906, and make comparisons from those. 
I point out to you that in nearly all cases it would be 
against the Unions ?—You mean taking that long period ? 


429. 
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1335. Yes ?—In ‘my ‘answer to one of your quéstions, "wr Hevry 
I have shown that the large increase of pauperism in ~Ldehood. 
Poplar began some three years ago. ae 





4 
13836. I was not going into Poplar particularly, but, si ioe she | 


as you have made a reservation in the case of Bermondsey, Attitude of 
I wanted to get you to make one with regard to Poplar. magistrates 
With regard to the magistrates and obtaining decisions 45 to 

in reference to loans, relatives, and that sort of thing, enforcing 
have you heard of very much difficulty ?—One hears Guardians’ 
of it from time to time. I think if you were to circularise doce 
the clerks in London you would find that in the aggregate 

there were a good many cases. 





13837. Your answer to Mr. Nunn’s question~ with Charity in 
regard to co-operation with voluntary agencies, of course, poorer 
depends upon whether the voluntary agencies are there ? districts of 
— Yes. London. 


13838. And whether the charities are there ?—Yes. 


13839. And I suppose it is a well known fact, is it not 
that people who subscribe to charities do not, as a rule, 
live in places like Bermondsey, Poplar, and that kind 
of district ?—That is so. 


a 13840, (Mr. Bentham.) You were asked by Mr. Loch The practice 
what number of cases are being passed in this .way of giving 
by the Local Government Board, and in what unions, continuous 

since 1894.” That is as to the number of persons who are relief in 


relieved under the sudden and urgent necessity plea ?— cases of 
I replied to that that they were not reported. sudden 
and urgent 


13841-9. Your answer was, I think: “Ihave: not necessity” 
been able to get. figures as to. this” ?—Yes; I and checks 


confess in that answer I had got confused between the thereon...» 
..two things. 


The cases of sudden and urgent necessity 
are relieved by the relieving officer on his own responsi- 
bility, and they, are not reported to the Board, but, 
under another article of the Order, where the guardians 
for any reason propose to depart or have departed from 
the regulations, they then report to the Local Government 
Board, and the cases are considered by the Board, whether 
they should be-sanctioned or not ; but sudden and urgent 
cases are not reported. 


13843. Have you any figures as to the number that 
have been reported to the Local’ Government Board ?— 
No. “The only instance-in which, to my recollection, there 
was any report of that sort: was from Bermondsey, last 
winter, in: which they wrote saying that’ they proposed to 
deal with certain cases, not under the exceptions set 
out.in the Order, but.under Article 10 of the, Order, and 
the reply was that they had apparently misunderstood 
that. Article, and that, after having relieved persons 
in the manner provided for in Article 10 of the Order, 
they must report them to the Board; but, as a matter of 
fact, no such report was made. 


13844: It would-be an easy: matter to get a record 
of the number that have been reported to the Local 
Government Board,-in those unions mentioned, would-it 
not ?—Y¥es; 1 think it could be got if it is thought de- 
sirable. 


13345. You do not approve of relieving able-bodied 
persons -outside of the workhouse continuously, under 
the sudden and urgent necessity plea, do you ?—=No. «I 
have no desire or intention at all of shirking my full 
personal share of responsibility in this stone-yard and’ out- 
relief business. - What I told the clerk to the Bermondsey 
Board and others in the winter of 1904 was that they 
should avoid, as far as possible, except at the very 
last moment, at all events, opening a stone-yard, and it 
would: be better, rather than do that, that they should so 
deal with their workhouses that. they could take into the 
workhouses any single men; and persons who had an 
established residence in the union should be dealt with, 
not under this. sudden and urgent exception, but under 
Article 10. As it turned out, I do not know that they 
relieved very many in that way. They did not in fact 
adopt my suggestion, and the relieving officers did 
relieve a number of men under the exception to the 
Order. 

13346. As a temporary expedient, I think you prefer 
that to the stone-yard ?—Yes, as a temporary expedient. 


13847. In one of your answers you say: “* Something 
might» be done in this direction ’’—that is, forbidding con- 
tinuous, sudden, and urgent necessity relief—‘ but it would 
not be easy to define precisely what was to be understood 
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to be continuous.”’ Could it be said that a case was re- 
lieved as being suddenly and urgently in need if it was 
continued week by week ?—Probably it could not. On 
the other hand, I take it it would be difficult to say that 
a case which was relieved, we will say, this week under 
certain conditions, when the period of relief had expired, 
might not become again sudden and urgent. 


13848. It is continuous, is it not ?—It is hardly con- 
tinuous. There might be a break. The person who 
relieves under that exception is the relieving officer, 
and you have got to show that the conditions were not 
such, when he gave the relief, as to entitle him to do it. 


13849. But it cannot be sudden and urgent week by 
week, can it ?—No. 

13850. (Mr. Lansbury.) Is not it “‘ sudden or urgent” ? 
—It is ‘‘ sudden and urgent ” in the Relief Regulation 
Order. 

13851. Is there not another one: ‘“‘ sudden or urgent” ? 
—TIn the case of overseers it is ‘‘ or,’ I think. 


13852. Is there not an Order with regard to “ sudden 
or urgent necessity’ ?—It is “sudden and urgent” in 
the Prohibitory Order. I am not quite sure, but I am 
inclined to think that where it is a case of what an over- 
seer is to do, it is “ sudden or urgent,” but I am not quite 
sure about that. In the Regulation Order it is ‘‘ sudden 
and”; you want the two conditions. 


13853. (Mr. Bentham.) It is “sudden and“ in the 
Prohibitory Order. I have them both here ?—Then 
that is so. 

13854. (Professor Smart.) I am afraid I must return 
to a theoretical question. You speak now and then of 
principles, and you have been discussing principles to-day 
already. Now, are there principles in Poor Law ad- 
ministration ? You cannot have an administration of a 
law according to a principle unless you know what the 
principle is ?—No. 

13855. Is the principle understood, or is it laid down ? 
—I do not know that it is laid down in so many words. 


13856. Is it not the principle of 1834 ?-Yes, it should 
be. 

13857. Is it clearly understood that that should be so ? 
—That destitution should be the condition of relief ? 


13858. No, that is not the particular point, it is the 
eligibility ; that the condition of the pauper should be 
less eligible ?—Yes. 

13°59. That is the single principle laid down by the 
Commission of 1834 ?—True. 


13°60. And it was carried out by the Commissioners. 
The workhouse test is only a carrying out of that single 
principle, and the original Commissioners were appointed 
simply to carry out the original principle through the 
workhouse test. If you refer to principles, is it not the 
case that the only authoritative guide you can get is that 
earliest principle, namely, that the object of the Poor 
Law is to make the condition of the pauper less eligible 
than that of the independent labourer outside ?—Yes. 


13861. So that everything must be judged by that alone, 
if you are going to refer to principle at all ?—I think I 
have said before that you cannot say that the condition 
of the aged person in a workhouse now is less eligible than 
that of a good many people who have to contribute to his 
support, except for the condition of confinement. 


13862. And the deterrent in that case would be this, 
would it not, that it was clearly laid down in the original 
legislative documents that it might be possible to fulfil 
this principle without a workhouse at all. It might be, 
but it was extremely difficult, but whenever any question 
came up of how outdoor relief was to be administered, 
the sole reference was to this one principle, so as to make 
the condition of the pauper less eligible than the outside 
labourer ?—Yes. 

13863. So that there may be a very wide interpretation 
indeed of the administration of the Poor Law, and yet 
you cannot call any administration lax or strict except by 
reference to this standard. Is that not what one would 
call the philosophical case ?—I think it is, but to apply 
it in practice is not an easy thing to do, unfortunately. 


13864. I want you to explain another statement, which 
seems to be a statement of principle based on that, namely, 
that the object of the Poor Law is the discouragement 
of pauperiem and the restoration of independence ?—Yes. 

J 


EVIDENCE : 


13-65. That was never explicitly laid down, but the 
words occur continually ?—I think in the old Poor Law, 
the guardians, having relieved the destitution, were con- 
sidered to have done all that was necessary. 


13 66. Is it quite fair even to speak of strict or lex 
administration with regard to any particular union 7— 
I do not know whether it is fair. One has to do it. 


13867. You may give a dog a bad name and then hang . 
him, of course. There is another point I would like to of cL 
put to you. It is Mr. Lansbury’s point, but I should like and the Pox 
to get your opinion of it in this way: a good deal of Law. 
assistance to poor people is given generally, by way of 
charities, and by private individuals, generally inju- 
diciously given, or very often injudiciously given, which 
might be given and ought to be given by Poor Law 
authorities ; that is to say, in a good many qases private 
charity takes the place of the Poor Law authority, when 
it would be better for every one that the Poor Law author- 
ity should do it ?—I do not know that that happens very 
often. Iam thinking where the Poor Law should come in. 


13868. I am only on the point that charities and tle 
Poor Law administration very often cross each other 
and do each other’s work ?—Possibly, yes. 





13269. So that in a district where there are no charities Effect on 
and no residential benevolent rich individuals, much pauperism « 
heavier work is thrown on the Poor Law and the Poor Law absence of © 
funds than in the districts where there are charities and Charities. 
rich private individuals ?—Yes. = 

13870. So that, in such a district, the rate of pauperism * 
might rise enormously above the rate of another district 
without any reflection at all on the administration 7— 
Certainly. I think you must take into consideration the 
circumstances of every district in respect of the pauperism 
of it, though you do find pauperism increasing in districts 
where one would suppose a reasonable cause was not 
existent ; it does not follow that you have a low pauperism 
in a district where there are a good many well-to-do people 
and a good many charities. 


13871. (Mr. Phelps.) In regard to what has been asked Charities in 
you about charities in a district, is it the case in London East End. 
that the charities at all correspond with the number of 
well-to-do people ?—I do not know that I can answer 
that question. 


13872. Is it not a matter of common knowledge that an a. 
immense deal of charity goes from the West End of 
London to the East End ?—I believe that is so. 


13873. And the amount of charity distributed in the 
East End does not in the least depend on the well-to- 
doness of the inhabitants ?—I would say it does not 
depend on it altogether. ; 


13874. (Mr. Chandler.) In your answer to Mr. Russell Difficulty of 
Wakefield’s question as to special features in some enforcing 
workhouses making them specially attractive (which PrOPer ole 
he has this morning amplified by referring to the meee i: 

; a : reatment 0: 
feather beds at Richmond), you state that in some .4). bodied 
workhouses the leakage which is unavoidable has within a 
special attractions for the class known as loafers. Will Workhouse. 
you explain that ?—By leakage I mean this, parti- 
cularly if it is an overcrowded workhouse, it is 

impossible to prevent the able-bodied class sharing in the } 
comfort, and I may say the luxuries, of the older ones. 
The Dietary Order provides the old people with a better 
class of diet, and so on, and the able-bodied should be on 
a restricted diet ; there should be nothing attractive about 
it, and the conditions of the life in the workhouse should 
be distinct for them and such as to provide an incentive 
to them to earn their living outside. I say you cannot 
prevent that class finding the condition of life in a mixed 
workhouse such as, as a matter of fact, they are not 
entitled to, and which they ought not to share in. 


13875. Are there any institutions in your district for adcaneal 
the separate treatment of the young and able-bodied as nah 
distinct from the aged ?—No, I am sorry to say there are for able- _ 
not. That is a thing I have been urging the desirability of bodied 
for some time. paupers. 


13876. Do you think if some arrangement were made 
of the kind it would stop this feature you refer to as 
“the attraction to loafers” ?—I am quite certain that paucity of 
it would, only, as I have said before, you must have a genuinely — 
workhouse so arranged that you can deal with other than able-bodied. 
actual able-bodied. Amongst the persons who are classed 
as able-bodied, the percents ge of ti.ose who could go out 


Need for 
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and do a day’s work is very small indeed. As every 
workhouse master and every guardian knows, it is by no 
means the actual able-bodied man who is most trouble- 
some, it is the man who has just enough amiss with him 
to prevent the doctor certifying that he is able to do hard 
work, so you must have a workhouse in which you can 
have graduated tasks for each sort of man. It is not so 
much the severity of the task, what you have to do with 
the class of man in question is to keep him at something 
all the time. 


13377. Separate treatment in a separate institution 
you think would meet that ?—I think so, to a great extent. 


13378. (Mr. Loch.) I think you promised a return of the 
extent to which continuous sudden and urgent necessity 


imbers of 
ses in 


ndon of relief was provided during the last winter 7—I am afraid 
“SH d I must have misunderstood your request. I understood 
a % your question to refer to the sudden and urgent cases. 
cessity.” Sudden and urgent cases are not reported to the Board. 


13879. I understood they were not reported to the 
Board, but I understood you would try to obtain a return 
of the extent to which the system had worked these last 
two winters ?—I am sorry I misunderstood you; you 
shall have that. (Subsequentlysent. See Appendix Vol. 
1.(A), No. VII. (Q)). 


13380. With regard to testing the position of the 
unions, do you think it is a fair test in comparing the past 
and the present of the unions, to compare union with 
union ?—Naturally the circumstances at any time are 
presumably the same in each union. 


13881. That is, a comparison between past and present 
is fair unless there is a strong reason to the contrary ?—I 


utisticsof think so. 


pulation 13882. Taking the Camberwell Union, and comparing 
aperism in 18 past and present as set down here, the population 
hail has gone up from 206,093 to 270,718, and the pauperism 


has gone up from 3,246 to 8,484, in the period mentioned, 
from 1885 to 1905 ?—That is so. 


13883. The rise is also marked in the earlier years, 
before any question of distress arose of the larger type 
of the last few years. It was 3,246 in 1885, and it had 
doubled by 1895, when it was 6,423 ?—Yes. 


13884. Taking that as a record of administration, 
would you say it is satisfactory ?—I cannot say it is; 
but as Mr. Lansbury has suggested, it is a policy; it 
represents the policy of the Board. 

13885. Do you think as a policy it has had satisfactory 
results ?—I cannot say that it has. 


tistics of 13886. Taking another problem which refers very 

pulation much to Whitechapel, the foreign element of the popula- 

i pauper- tion has largely increased in Whitechapel since 1885, has 

ain White- it not ?—Very much. 

pel and pels AtKe : 

ypney. 13287. The actual Christian population that would 
take advantage of the poor relief is relatively smaller ?— 
Yes, probably; I think it would be. 


13888. The population has increased only from 72,602 
in 1885, to 80,497 in 1905; therefore the chances are 
that the Christian element is very much less ?—Yes, no 
doubt. I should think the greater part of that increase 
is amongst aliens. 


13889. A percentage on a decreasing population will 
show up the numbers, as it were, as against popula- 
tion ?—Yes. 

13890. If that is so, then the return of pauperism in 
Whitechapel must be considered not only in regard to 
their actual position, but with regard to the past, and 
how far the population decreasing has itself led to the 
higher increase in the percentage of pauperism ?—The 
decrease of Gentile population, do you mean ? 

13391. Yes, available for poor relief ?—That is so. 


13392. Taking past and present again, in Stepney, 
there has been an actual decrease of population between 
1885 and 1895 ?—Yes. 


13893. At the same time there has been, I think you 
would say, a considerable increase in the Jewish or alien 
element in this last decade or so ?—I think so. 


13894. The pauperism between 1885 and 1895 in- 
creased about 17 per cent. ?—Yes. 


13895. There again you see the population has been 
going down ?—It has gone up slightly again since. 
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13396. I see it has. If you take the last decade for Mr. Henry 
the population, 1905, as put down here, you will se> that Lockwood. 


the pauperism has increased greatly ?—Yes. 


13897. 1,267 in 1885; 1,489 in 1895, and 2,197 in 
1905 ?—Yes. 


13898. Do you think that that indicates a change of 
policy, as between 1885 and 1905 ?—I think that, cer- 
tainly within the last five years, there has been a section 
of the Board who have been disposed to more out-relief 
than previously was the case. 
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13899. Therefore this increase, which amounts per- 
haps to as much as 70 per cent. Letween 1885 and 1905, 
is really an increase, marked by a change of policy ?— 
To a great extent, certainly. 


13900. Comparing past and present if we take Poplar, Statistics of | 
as put down here, between 1885 and 1895, in the first population 
period you have 160,606 as your population, a d in the and my! + 
se_ond 167,604, only a small increase of population, say Pauperism) | 
about 4 per cent.; but if you take their pauperism ro 
between those years you have 5,008 in 1895 against 
3,233 in 1885; therefore comparing Poplar with Poplar 
you have something like an increase of 54 per cent. in 
pauperism, with only an increase of about 4 per cent. in 
population ?—That is so. 


13901. If you take the subsequent years 1895 to 1905 
of Poplar, which has been in the nature of a district 
specially under difficulties, in 905 you have 11,683 as 
your pauperism against 5,008 in the previous decade, 
and your population has gone up only a little ?—2,000 
only. 


13902. Therefore that pauperism has risen, whatever 
the circumstances may be, about 260 per cent ?—Of 
course it has enormously risen these last few years. 


13903. I want to clinch that by asking this: In view 
of these figures, do you think it at all advisable as showing 
the conditions of administration in different parts of 
London, to compare union with union ; is it not better 
to compare the past and present of the same union ?— 
You get facts there certainly, which there can be no 
question about at all. 


13904. I want to ask you a question about the starva- Deaths from 

tion returns. I have here the last starvation return, starvation in| 
which was for 1904. I will take the first case that comes, London in 
I take it simply as it appears. In the second column pes to 
you have the address, and then the age, 33, and the date Won 
of the inquest: Then, whether admission to the work- strationin sf 
house was offered and refused: No. Then the next certain ~ 
column is: ‘* Whether any, and if so what officer of unions. 
the union or parish was examined at the inquest ’’: 
‘* Dr. Lardner, Medical Officer and Elizabeth Dendney 
(Sister) Whitechapel Infirmary.’’ Verdict. ‘‘ Acute 
bronchitis and oedema of the lungs, accelerated by want 
of medical attention.’’ Then come the observations of 
the board of guardians: ‘‘ This man applied to the 
relieving officer on the 7th January, 1904 ’’—the inquest 
was on the 8th January—‘* for admission to the infirmary. 
He was at once admitted at 11.10 a.m., and died at 3.30 
p.m. the same day. The guardians consider that the 
deceased should have made application for admission 
earlier. Their officers had no previous knowledge of the 
case.’’ In that case do you think that the responsibility 
attaches to the board ?—No, I have already said I do 
not think you can say that. 


13905. Granted that responsibility does not attach Application: 
to the board in that case, do you think there ought to 9 necessary 
be any arrangement by which the Poor Law relief should condition 
not depend on application ?—I think you must leave it of relief. 
to the person needing relief to make his own application. 


13906. Therefore the system indicated by this return 
and justified so far as the guardians are concerned, is a 
just one in your opinion?—I think it is really; the cases 
are all very carefully gone into. I think it is quite the 
exception, amongst the large number of returns, to find 
anything suggesting a reflection on the guardians or 
their officers. There have been one or two cases, where. 
it has been thought the case might have been dealt with 
differently perhaps. 


13607. Your answer therefore would apply equally to 
districts such as Whitechapel and districts such as Poplar 
or any other district ?—Yes, a person may die of starva- 
tion anywhere of course. 
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13908. nerefore the in-relief method, or the non- 
indulgent method, or the non-lax method, whatever it may 
be called, does not make for starvation ?—I think we 
have no evidence that it does. 


13909. (Mr. Nunn.) Is there any indication in that case, 
that the man had any scruples in applying to the Poor 
Law ?—I do not know anything about the case, except 
what is stated here. 


13910. (Mr. Lansbury.) If you take particular unions 
to judge of their pauperism, you must take the. condition 
prevailing past and present ?—Yes, you must take all 
the circumstances: into’ consideration: in See at» the 
meaning of the figures. 


13911. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) I suppose there is 
very great responsibility on the relieving officer when he 
refuses an application for relief under those circumstances ? 
—Certainly. 

13912. In your experience have you ever heard’ of a 
case of prosecution following ‘where relief has been re- 
fused by a’ relieving officer under those’ circumstances ? 
‘Not within my own knowledge ; but:I happen to have 
here a copy of a foot-note to one of the articles in Glen ‘in 
which it says: ‘‘ A relieving officer has no absolute 
discretion in deciding what is urgent necessity. «A relieving 
officer having been convicted of refusing’ relief under 
Section 98 | of 4,and 5 William IV, the Court upheld. the 
eonviction.’’. That is to. say, that in his. discretion he 
srefused relief and the person died, and he was tried for 
manslaughter. 


13913. That is the only case you know of ?—Yes. 
13914. Accordingly there is a very serious responsibility 


‘on the relieving officer, and always must - be ?—Un- 


doubtedly. 


13915. (Mr. Nunn.) May I ask, was ‘that man ‘con- 


- victed of. manslaughter ?=-The note gives a reference to 
»the case, it is Clark v: Joslin;-in:a:certain numiber: of' the 


** Law Times.”* 
13916. All you meant was that the. eBheing Officer 


“having to exercise his discretion, he was* tried on the 


‘question of fact whether his discretion was justified or not ? 

—Yes. When it says, ‘‘ No absolute dis¢retion ; ’’ it 
means, as a matter of fact, he cannot say : ‘‘ I wasright’’ ; 
he is judged by results. 


13917. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Whether “he was 
justified in the action he took ?—Yes. 


13918. (Mr. Booth.) Would he be allowed to refer to one 
of the overseers, so as to protect himself by his opinion ?— 
I do not think so. The section referred to there is rather 
curious. Apparently he was tried for disobeying an 
order framed: by the Poor Law board under Section 98, 
which seems to imply that he was to relieve a case where 
apparently necessity or destitution actually existed. He 

.took on himself to say, “ this.is not a condition of things 

which needs relief.” He is to be judged by results and 
not by whether he sufficiently considered the circumstan- 
ces of the case as they appeared to bim. 

13919. (M r. Patten-MacDougall.) Who took up the 
case ?—It is an old case; I cannot give you the actual 
particulars. 

13920. On the return which you have handed in (See 


in Poplar and Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VIL (C)) there is a point I should 


West Ham. 
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like to ask you about. The outdoor relief given in kind I 
see amounts in Poplar to £9,386, and in West Ham to 
£17,000. What does “in kind” represent there gener- 
ally ?—Which year are you taking ? 

13321. I am taking the last column ; it is £9,386 in the 
case of Poplar and £17,507 in the case of West Ham ?— 
That no doubt relates to the number of so-called sudden 
and urgent cases, and, in the case of West Ham, stoneyard 
cases, which were relieved only in kind, or half in kind. 


13922. It really has relation practically to stoneyard 
relief ?—Yes, where stoneyard relief, or relief to able- 
bodied is given, half of the relief at least must be given 
in kind. In ordinary relief it is in the discretion of the 
guardians whether they will give in kind or sROnEy partly 
or wholly. 

13323. (Sir Samuel Provis.) With regard to the question 
which was raised just now as to whether it was the duty 


“ sudden and Of a relieving officer to give relief in a case of sudden 


urgent 
necessity.” 


and urgent necessity, or whether it was to give relief in 
sudden or urgent necessity, may I call attention to the 
7 


EVIDENCE : 


actual words;of. the Articles-of the Order. ‘In the first 
place the General Consolidated Order lays down, does .it 
not; the duties of the relieving officer ?—Yes. 


13924. If you look at Article 215, No. 6, it would: be’ the 
duty of the relieving officer, would it not, in every case of 
sudden or urgent necessity, to afford such ey ob to the 
adult:person as may be requisite ?—Yes. 

13925. If you turn to the Outdoor Relief Regulation 
Order, which is the order in force in London, and look. at 
Article 7, there you have the exceptions to Articles 5 and 
6 of the Order. Articles 5 and 6 of the Order prohibit the 
giving of relief to an able-bodied person while he is em- 


ployed for wages, and require that he should be set to . 


work by the guardians while he is relieved outof the 
workhouse ?—Yes. 

13926. Then the exceptions says ieee articles are not 
to be imperative in the case of a person receiving relief on 
account of sudden and urgent necessity ?—Yes. 


13927. Consequently the provisions of the two Orders 
are not. identical.?—They are not in terms. . 


13928. Again if you look in the Regulation Order, 
Article 3 prohibits the guardians or their officers from 
establishing an applicant for relief'in a trade or business 
and various other things. Then theré is\a provision at the 
end of it. to this effect: -“‘ Provided always that. nothing 
in this article contained shall apply to any shelter or 
temporary lodging procured for a poor person in any case 
of sudden or urgent necessity ? ’’—Yes. 

13929. There again’ the language of the: Qrder: is. not 
the same as it is in Article 7 ?—Yes. 

12930. Going one step further with the case of. over- 
seers, the statute lays down what is their duty and the 
words of the Statute 4 and 5 William IV., Chapter 76, 
Section 54, aré that an. overseer shall not give relief 


except in case of sudden and urgent necessity ?—You:' 


require the two conditions apparently. . 


13931. Does not that rather lead to the inference that 
no very great distinction is intended .to be drawn between 
cases of sudden and cases cf urgent necessity ?—I ceemrly 
think that it is generally understood. 


13932. That when a case is: really. urgent the question of 
the suddenness is not very much taken into account ?— 
I take it if a relieving officer were to wait and consider 
the question of suddenness he might very often find him- 
self in an awkward position. ~ 

13933. It is the duty of the relieving officer to relieve 
when the case becomes urgent, whether the necessity has 
been sudden or gradual ?—Yes, the elise | is ieee he has 
to take note of and act on. ~ 


13934. (Mr. Nunn.) Is the word “or” sometimes 
used as an explicative and sometimes as an Gebespacy 12 I 
Yes. 

13935. It is quite possible that “o 
either of those circumstances ae 


13936. (Mr. Loch.) In these cases, the urgency we are 
referring to would be continuous urgency and so con- 
tinuous relief ?—It amounts to that. 


13937. (Mr. Lansbury.) Not when seven days elapse ? 
—I said it would be very difficult to establish as against 
the relieving officer that the case was not urgent, when 
he relieved it the second time. 

13938. Within a week ?— Whenever it happened.  ~ 


15939. (Mr. Bentham.) People get hungry. every day, 
and may require some help; if they have not anything 
to eat, the relieving officer may grant relief day by day, 
week by week, and year by year; andit would be urgent 
every time he gives it, and it would come within the four 
corners of the Order ?—I think it would, but I take it no 
relieving officer would in practice do that. 


13940. (Mr. Lansbury.) Is it not also the fact that 
the relieving officer would have to report the case to his 
committee or board, and that then it would come under 
review ?—In every case of the kind the relieving officer has 
to relieve, but he has a further duty, that is, to report the 
circumstances to the guardians or tee relief committee at 
the next meeting. 

- 13941. (Mr. » Bentham.) And the guardians sanction 
that usually, they think it may be an end of the case, 
and the following week the relieving officer has the case 
up again for sanction ?— Yes. 
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13942. That might continue week by week ?—It might. 
13943. And it might be within the knowledge of the 


guardians also that this will continue week by week . 


and be urgent week by week ?—It would be within the 
knowledge of the guardians, not necessarily that it was 
urgent, but that it was being treated as an urgent case. 


uties of 13944. (Mr. Booth.) Would the case be complicated if 

slieving an order for the infirmary or the workhouse had been 

ficer where made, if the patient absolutely refused to take the relief 

plicant in that form, and then continued to be in ‘a state which 

obagial needed relief to prevent death ? Would that force the 

lief. hands ofthe relieving officer, and of the board too, to 
maintain him outside ?—I think in a case of that sort 
the relieving officer’s responsibility still continues, and 
what he is always told is, he must watch the case to see 
that no serious harm results, and it does happen some- 
times that you have very great difficulty of that sort, 
where a person ought to be in an infirmary and under 
treatment, but will not go in, and the relieving officer 
still has to see that no untoward results, or the least 
possible harm ensues to the person who obstinately 
refuses the relief which is best for him. 


13945. Although they may prefer to die outside ?—Yes. 


13946. (Mr. Loch.) Would you be in-favour of a com- 
-oposed ; : : 

Ser to pulsory power to remove. in cases which are unsuitable 
mpulsorily for out-relief:?—If I can speak as an individual, I should 


move say, yes. ‘ 
ee! 13947. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is not a case of 
i? ; sudden and urgent necessity under these circumstances 
1 reported tothe medical officer; and does not. his report 
come in with reference to whether relief is to be con- 
tinued or not ?—Only in cases of sickness; the doctor 

does not come.in where a man asks for food. 

13948. (Sir Samuel Provis.) It is the duty of the re- 
lieving officer to report the case at the next meeting of 
the guardians ?— Yes. 

Suddenand 13949. Guardians are sometimes under the impression 
‘gent that their sanction is necessary to the relief so given, 
scessity,” are they not ?—Yes, they have been. 
Bice . 18950. But that is not so, in fact ?— As a. matter of 
nardians’ fact, although the chairman would initial the column 
motion, . ~ headed “ approved,” the mere initialling of that does 
mot transfer the responsibility in any way from the 
relieving officer. The thing has been done before it 
came before the board, and the personal responsibility 
continues to be with the relieving officer. 
edical _ 13951. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) In Scotland in every 
kamination ¢ase of indoor relief there is a medical examination and 
pep ieants report almost at once, or as soon as it can be got. Is that 
hain not the case in England ?—In indoor relief it is. 
cotland. 13252. In outdoor relief, is that not so ?—No, unless 
the object of seeking the relief is the sickness of the man or 
some member of his family, or the need of medicine. In 
indoor relief the regular course is gone through. The 
inmate has to be seen and reported on by the medical 
officer within twenty-four hours of admission, or earlier 
if necessary, in every case. 
ower of 13953. (Mr. Bentham.) In the absence of an outdoor 
juardians = Jabour test for the able-bodied, this is the only means of 
ppive relieving the able-bodied, outside the workhouse, is it 
ae to not ?—It really is. There is a better way under Article 
atla~ 10 ; there the cases are more likely to come under review, 
odied in and the Board would have opportunities, if they thought 
xceptional fit, of criticising. 
ases, with © 43954. (Mr. Loch.) Which would Article 10 be ?— 
anction 


BT ocal Article 10 of the Regulation Order. 


13955. (Sir Samuel Provis.) That is, reporting the case 
to the Local Government Board as a special case ?—“ If 
the guardians ‘shall, on consideration of the special cir- 
cumstances ” —it then requires them to report within 
twenty-one days under the Regulation Order. 


13956. (Mr. Loch.) Did) any of the London unions 
tr .» report under that Article ?—The only one was Bermondsey 
as to which I had taken the responsibility (and I am quite 
. ‘prepared to support it) of suggesting that they should act 
: ‘under this Article. Instead of doing so, they wrote up 
~-and said they proposed.to do so and so. 
13957. Why should not the guardians have acted on 
that Article generally ?—It would have been better, I 
. think, if they had. 
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- 13958. By not acting. on the, Artiele they were really: Mr. Henry 
acting without supervision in that matter ?—What I, Lockwood. 
object to is that there was an unfair, as I think, responsi- =i yt ae 
bility thrown upon the relieving officers. 21 May 1906. 


13959. With regard to the point raised by Mr. Patten- Desirability 
MacDougall just now: In Scotland, as I understand it, of Medical 
there is not, technically at least, any able-bodied relief, ries on all 
but there are many men in the workhouse not unlike those Picts ie ri 
that we should classify as able-bodied. Do you think : 
that in those cases it would be desirable to have a medical 
report about able-bodied people who applied for relief, 
whether they applied for out-door relief or indoor relief?— 

Yes, Ido not see why it should not. I fancy the guardians 
could have that now if they liked. 


13960. You think it would be useful from the point of 
view of ascertaining really what the class of man is ?—I 
think so. 


13961. (Mr. Lansbury.) Have you not made a mistake 
about London unions ?—Is it not true that Poplar at the 
very commencement of their giving sudden and urgent 
relief sent up a list of cases to the Local Governm:nt Board 
and got a reply that it was a matter for the auditor ?—I 
am notsure. Possibly they did. 


13962. I know we did, as a matter of fact ?—Very Power ot 
possibly you did. I have forgotten that. In that case Local 


: ; : : . Government 
you would have been reporting under Article 10, I think. Roardeia 


13963. I am under the impression that that was so ?— sanction 
T am only speaking from memory. I thought it was the irregular out- 
other way, that they were reported as having been relieved relief to me 
by the relieving officér ; and that consequently. the reply able-bage 10 
was that it was a matter between the relieving officer Af Ouktoct 
and the auditor. Revief 


13964. (Mr. Loch.) Is that the technical answer that is Regulation 
given to a board of guardians when they report under Order. 
Article 10, to throw the responsibility back on the audi- 
tor ?—No, not so, if they report under Article 10; it 
says: “shall report the same and the grounds thereof 
to the Poor Law Board, the relief which may have been so 
given in such case by such guardians before an answer to 
such report shall have been returned by the said Board, 
shall not be deemed to be contrary to the provisions of this 
Order ; and if the Poor Law Board shall approve of such 
departure, and shall notify such approval to the guardians 
that relief given in such case after such notification, so far 
as the same shall be in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of such approval, shall be lawful, anything in 
this Order to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


13965. (Mrs. Webb.) Is not Article 10 practically the 
same position as in the Prohibitory Order ?—I think it is 
except that in the Prohibitory Order they must report 
within fifteen days, instead of twenty-one. 


13966. In effect it is the same ?—It is. 


13967. (Mr. Loch.) Are there not three ways in which 
boards of guardians can give sudden or urgent necessity 
relief, that is to say, without asking for permission at all 
and give it ; asking, as Poplar did apparently, by sending 
up a list and being referred to the auditor ; and thirdly, 
Article 10 ?—Yes. 


13938. Under Article 10, is there any control directly ? 
—Except by the auditor, there is not. 


13969. (Sir Samuel Provis.) When they sent up the 
list, did not they say that they had themselves given the 
relief, and they were referred to the auditor ?—I almost 
think that is so. 


13970. They were referred to the auditor ; the relieving 
officer was giving the relief in case of sudden and urgent 
necessity, and the point was whether he could do it 
continuously ?—The letter was sent to the Audit Depart- 
ment; I only saw it incidentally. 





13971. (Mr. WN unn.) Do not the guardians have to Responsi- 
approve what the relieving officers have done ?—They do bility of and 
approve, but yet by approving they take no responsibility checks on 
to themselves for what he has done. Relieving 


wed: Officer in 
13972. (Mr. Loch.) And the relieving officer may be respect of 


surcharged. ?— Yes. relief given in 

13973. (Mrs. Webb.) Is not that the result of the fact sudden and 
that the relieving officer practically steps into the shoes S 
of the old overseer ?—He does really. 


13974. Who was the person responsible in law ?— Yes. 


necessity.” 


Mr. Henry 
Lockwood. 
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13975. That is the historical origin of the position ?— 
Yes, the relieving officer is now in the position of the old 
overseer. 


13976. That was not swept away in 1834 ?—He incurred 
the responsibility. 


13977. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Let us take the duty of the 
relieving officer? It would be this, would it not, that in 
cases of sudden or urgent necessity he gives relief on his 
own responsibility ?— Yes. 


13978. That relief would be reported to the guardians 
in the Application and Report Book ?—It would. 


13979. The guardians might approve of it or disapprove 
of it as they thought fit ?— Yes. 


13380. But that would not in any way effect the legality 
of the action of the relieving officer ?—No; he acts 
entirely on his own responsibility. 


13931. He would be the person responsible and, suppos- 
ing the relief to be unnecessary, he would be the person to 
be surcharged by the auditor ?—Yes, he and not the 
guardians. 

13932. He can only give relief, can he not, until the next 
meeting of the board of guardians ?—That is so. 


13983. If, therefore, he went on doing it, it might be a 
question whether that was within his power or not ?— 
Yes, the guardians might question the propriety of his 
proceeding. 

13934. And the propriety of his proceeding, if it is to be 
legally tested, must be tested before the auditor ?— Yes. 


13985. The guardians themselves not being responsible 
in the matter ?—They are not responsible. 


13986. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Is not the auditor 
thereby made a Court of Appeal against the action of the 
relieving officey, the auditor not seeing either the applicant 
or knowing the circumstances under which relief is given ? 
—That has always occurred to me to be the difficulty. The 
probability is that if the auditor did surcharge a relieving 
officer he would be dealing with something which happened 
probably at least six months before, and, consequently, 
supposing he was not satisfied that the relieving officer was 
justified in doing what he did, it would be very difficult 
for him to prove the absence of sudden or urgent necessity. 


13937. Have there been cases of surcharge of relieving 
officers urder these conditions ?— Yes, there has been one 
in Poplar ; it is not settled yet. 


1388. (Chairman.) Is that an individual case ?—Yes, 
the auditor has disallowed the payment by one relieving 
officer of a small sum to what he regarded as a continuing 
case of sudden and urgent necessity. I do not know what 
precisely the position of the case is now, but it has not been 
settled, I think. 


13989. (Mr. Loch.) Does it not follow, as a conclusion 
from this, that in connection with boards of guardians 
there are two jurisdictions, the jurisdiction of the relieving 
officer direct, and tempered as it were by the jurisdiction 
of the board of guardians itself ?—Yes, it is to a great 
extent. 


13990. (Mr. Phelps.) Is the position of the relieving 
officer different if he is instructed by the guardians to 
watch a case ?—I think nothing, as far as I understand 
it, can relieve the relieving officer of responsibility 
for a particular case. He is responsible that the case 
comes to no harm, and nothing that the guardians can 
tell him to do affects it. The guardians may say: We 
offer the infirmary to this particular person, but that 
particular person may say: No, I will not go into the 
infirmary; and that particular person may be in a 
condition of either disease or dirt, serious or 
objectionable, but the relieving officer has still to see 
that no harm comes to that case, but he has ne power to 
carry him off to the infirmary. 


13391. My point of distinction is this: if he is told 
to watch the case it is his duty to visit the person, where- 
a3 if he is not, he may wait until he is applied to ?—The 
question of watching the case, I take it, comes only after 
the guardians have dealt with it. He is required to 
watch a case where he is aware of the existence of want 
or need of assistance which has been refused in the par- 
ticular form in which it was offered. 


13992. Then it is his duty not to wait until he is applied 
to by the case ?—Not, I think, a second time. If he 
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has knowledge of a case of destitution or need, it is his 
business to see that no harm comes to that case as long 
as it remains chargeable. You cannot relieve him of 
that personal responsibility as far as I can see. 

13993. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) The auditor is an Qualifica- 
accountant in most cases and is not versed in Poor Law tions of 
administration. Do you approve of the reference to an 2Uditor for 
auditor of a case which really is one of the proper exer- Spee 
cise of discretion in the giving of relief ?—Whether one | f y, of 
approves of it or no, he is there. ae 

13994. I ask whether you do not think an appeal to, 
say, the Local Government Board would be more appro- 
priate ?—The auditor has to determine the propriety 
of the payment. 

13995. The legality of the payment ?—Yes. 

13996. But this is a matter of discretion and pro- 
priety, not legality so much ?—Yes, but having got the 
facts of the case, he has to deal with it, and he ought 
to be able to judge whether the case was one of legal ; 
relief or not ; he would have to determine as to the sudden- 
ness or urgency of it. 

13,97. Is not that more a matter of propriety than of 
actual legality ?—Perhaps it is. 

13998. Therefore that is not a matter for an accoun- : 
tant so much as for an administrative body ?—On the 
other hand, it always has been so. 

13399. (Mr. Loch.) Is it possible for the auditor to 
go through all these cases case by case and come to a 
quasi judicial decision on them ?—He might try to; 
whether it is possible, I cannot say. 

14000. (Sir Samuel Provis.) He would take a test 
case ?—Yes. 

14001. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Are not a good many © 
auditors barristers or solicitors ?—A good many are, 
but I do not think it is a condition of their appointment. 

14002. (Sir Samuel Provis.) The auditor would not 
go into a question of discretion; he would go into a 
question of law, whether the payment was legal or not. 
In a matter of discretion he would consider whether 
he could go behind the action of the individual 
officer ?—That is so. ‘ 

14303. Now, coming to a different matter, with regard 
to inspectors, it is competent to an inspector, is it not, The relatioll 
if he thinks it desirable, to suggest to the Board some of she ace 
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particular action which he thinks it should take 7— inspectors 
Certainly. with the 
14004. Hither in a particular case or generally ?— Local 
Yes: Government 
Board. 


14005. It is also the practice, is it not, before any 
general action is taken in a matter, to consult the in- 
spectors ?—Yes. 

14006. With regard to their general line of action, 
they make an annual report to the Board, do they not.? 
—They do. 

14007. Those reports are published in the annual 
report of the Board ?—They are. 


14008, So that each inspector sees what his brother 
inspectors are doing ?—Yes, he can. 


14909. And he knows what is going on in their dis- 
tricts ?—Yes. 


14010. Occasionally the inspectors have been sum- 
moned up to be consulted by the Board, have they not, 
upon matters which are of general interest ?—Yes, they 
have. 


14011. So that there is no sort of difficulty or hesi- 
tation as to full communication between the inspectors 
and the Board on any general matter affecting Poor Law 
administration ?—None at all. I was only speaking of 
the meeting of the inspectors. I thought it would be a 
pleasant thing for them to do, and they might certainly 
obtain useful information from one another. 


14012. (Mr. Loch.) Can a statement be submitted 
showing how far the local electorate actually vote at 
elections of guardians ?—I hand in a summary of election proportion 0 
returns relating to Greenwich, Hackney, Kensington, electorate 
Marylebone, Poplar and Shoreditch. (See Appendix Vol. voting at 
I. (A), No. VII. (R)). local 

: : elections. 

14013. How far are those in receipt of borough em- 
ployment relief on the register for the Parliamentary 
franchise ?—The larger proportion, I should think, 
are on the register. 
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14914. How far do paupers actually lose the franchise, 
having been on the register before receiving relief ?—I 
have no precise information as to this. 


14015. Should the present condition that the Par- 
liamentary franchise is lost if medical relief with mainten- 
ance is received be adhered to, even if the law is now 
construed so as to exclude the factor of ‘‘ maintenance ”’ 
and to have on the register all who receive medical relief 
whether with or. without maintenance ?—I think it 
should be adhered to. 


14016. Should all other paupers (except those specially 
exempted by statute) lose the franchise on receipt of 
relief ?—I think they do lose the franchise. 


14017. (Mr. Lansbury.) With regard to women, can 
you tell us what is the total of legitimate births in Metro- 
politan workhouses during the past year, and what was 
the total for a similar period ten years ago? And with 
regard to Poplar, can you specifically give the number 
of births for that union ?—I am unable to answer your 
question in full, but I have the following figures :— 
Marylebone, births in workhouse for six months, legiti- 
mate, 15; illegitimate, 52; total 67. Poplar, legiti- 
mate, 16, illegitimate, 21; total 37. Hackney, legiti- 
mate, 23; illegitimate, 37; total 60. In this case 
the proportions were reversed in the previous six months, 
Michaelmas, 1905, | namely, legitimate, 35 ; illegitimate. 
24; total, 59. Bethnal Green, legitimate, 17; illegiti- 
mate, 10; total, 27. Holborn, legitimate, 27;  illegiti- 
mate, 22, total 49. St. Pancras, legitimate, 21, illegiti- 
mate, 47; total, 68. Whitechapel, legitimate, 26; 
illegitimate, 56; total 82. 


14018. Can you tell us the number of single women 
with illegitimate children chargeable throughout the 
Metropolis on any given days ten years ago, and the 
same on any given day last year? Would you also 
give us the same kind of figures with regard to Poplar ?— 
I am afraid I have not material for replying to your 
question. 


14019. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) In your Report for 
1900-1 you speak of immoderate families being re- 
sponsible for pauperism fully as much as immoderate 
drinking. Is it not rather unhealthy families ?—I 
should be inclined to say that in a large number of 
instances they become unhealthy because there are 
tco many of them, and more than the parents can afford 
to feed, house, and generally maintain properly. 


14020. Would you not think many persons over sixty 
suitable for pensions?—Some, perhaps, I will hardly 
say many. 

14021. Has not physique gone down? Would this 
account for the theory ‘“‘too old at fifty ”’?—I should have 
thought that physique must have degenerated under 
present conditions of keeping everything alive that is 
born, and allowing it to reproduce itself, but this view is, 
I understand, not borne out by the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the subject. 


14022. In your 1894 Report you say the aged must be 
relieved in the workhouse, the reason being that they are 
not able to look after themselves and that medical care 
is required; but is not 2 per cent. as the proportion of 
those able to be relieved outside a very low estimate ?—2 
per cent., perhaps, is somewhat low, but I am inclined 
to question whether it would exceed 3 per cent. 


14023. With regard to old people in the workhouses 
generally, do you believe in classification ; is it possible 
in one building ?—I do not think it possible to satis- 
factorily classify the different classes in one building. 


1402426. Do not shelters help to manufacture paupers 
by attracting to London and accustoming to a casual 
sort of life ? (Mr. Gardiner.) Can you state the effect of 
‘* shelters’ on Poor Law relief in particular unions ?— 
No doubt shelters attract weaklings of sorts to London. 
As to particulars of shelters; in six months the following 
number of applications were received from shelters in 
Marylebone :—Shaftesbury, 6; Church Army, 25; Salva- 
tion Army, 400; common lodging-houses, 71. In 
Greenwich the following number of persons were ad- 
mitted from Carrington House to the workhouse, 231 ; 
to the infirmary, 74 ; of these 29 were reported removable. 
In the Strand Union the number of persons admitted 
to Bareyard workhouse in six months ending 31st January, 
1906, from the Salvation Army, 272; and the Labour 
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Tent, Church Army, 17; of these 26 were removed under Mr. Henry 

justices’ orders, and in 19 cases there was no evidence of Lockwood. 

Site W Sbinasaalaed 21 May 1908. 
14°27. (Mr. Gardiner.) When you attend Boards of 

guardians or relief committees, do you find that the Divergent 

guardians in poorer unions regard the Poor Law as the views of 

means of relieving destitution, or of rendering charitable Guardians as 

assistance to the distressed? Do you find that the aa liaigs 

guardians as a rule have any real knowledge of their work, “vh 

the principles of the Poor Law, etc. ?—The views of 

guardians with regard to the Poor Law vary, of course. 

Some say it is their duty to think first of the poor, others 

think it is their duty to think first of the ratepayer. I 

think guardians as a rule have knowledge of their work. 


14028. (Mr. Nunn.) Can you trace the results of the Effect of the 
case paper system in any better administration of the Poor case-paper 
Law unions where it is in use ?—Paddington has nearly system on 
always been exemplary in relief matters. The case paper P@uperism. 
system was invented here. Its adoption at both Bethnal 
Green and Bermondsey was followed by a reduction in 
pauperism, and the same is expected to take place in 
Kensington where it has quite recently been adopted. 


14029. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) In reference to question Improba- 
4078, do you regard the present increase of pauperism in bility of | 
London as temporary ?—I think we may look for a decrease in 
decrease in out-relief, but I question whether there is any ee a 
likelihood of an appreciable diminution of the numbers in ee 
the infirmary or workhouse. eT ae 


14030. Can you give the percentage of deaths in Poor 
Law institutions in London as compared to the total 
number of deaths ?—I will try and get this from the 
London County Council. (Subzequently sent. See Ap- 
pendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (5)). 


14031. (Mr. Lansbury.) Have you anything to do with Proposal to 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board ? Do you consider the transfer 
affairs of that body wisely and economically managed ?— duties of 


Metropolitan 
On the whole I should say yes. Asylums 


14632. Would you be in favour of the abolition of that Board to 
board and the handing over to the County Council of all County 
its duties ?—I would not abolish it, though, as I have said Council. 
elsewhere; I think its duties in relation to imbeciles and 
infectious diseases might be taken over by the County 
Council. 


14.33. (Mr. Nunn.) Have you any further suggestions 
as to a new terminology or classifications or definitions for 
descriptive purposes under a reformed “ Poor” Law for 
example, able-bodied, ‘“ Poor”’ Law, “Poor” rate, ‘* Re- 
lieving ” officer, “adequate” relief, “ destitution” ?—I 
do not know that I have, though I think for the institu- 
tions occupied by the aged and infirm the “ Poor’s House ” 
would be more appropriate than the workhouse.” 


14034. (Mr. Gardiner.) How far have the dock strike, 
the Employers’ Liability Act, etc., and the slackened 
rate of increase in building (due, perhaps, to increased 
cost of labour and materials) affected the number of ap- 
plications for relief in the judgment of certain selected 
relieving officers ? (Mr. Lansbury.) Can you give us any 
evidence as to the conditions of employment at the docks 
and wharves since the dock strike, that is, as to the number 
and kind of men engaged as regular hands; also the 
number engaged in casual occupations ?—Mr. Craig, 
superintendent relieving officer, St. Pancras, can give 
valuable information about this, and probably others also. 


14°35. (Mr. Gardiner.) Can you give any evidence to 
show the result of the introduction of machinery? Has 
the extension of the employment of boys and girls dimin- 
ished the demand for adult labour, and, if so, with what 
effect on the percentage of pauperism ?—I can give no 
evidence as regards machinery. Boys and girls, no doubt, 
oust to some extent their elders, but I cannot say the 
precise effect of this on pauperism. 

14036. (Mr. Loch.) Can you say whether the 4s. grant 
for lunatics acts well, or whether some other system for 
subvention, if subvention is necessary, should be devised ? 
_J doubt if the 4s. grant has the effect in London, as 
assumed in the country, of inducing guardians to shift 
senile dements to asylums. The whole question of sub- 
ventiors and common fund charges is dealt with in the 
report by the Local Government and Museums Committee 
dated 16th and 30th March, See London County Council 
agenda for 10th April, 1905, page 4, paragraph 3 and 
passim. i 
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14036 (a). Can you give the statistics of lunacy in the 
county of London and West Ham ; their number, cost of 
maintenance, cost of buildings, etc., and the number of 
pauper lunatics ?—I would refer you to the report of the 
Local Government and Museums Committee ; statistical 
abstract, London County Council, 1905, Vol. VIII., return 
24 and 26 pages, 34 and 35, which gives the total number 
of lunatics in workhouses 1904-5 as 6,539, in asylums, 
17,238. I cannot give figures as to cost of buildings, etc., 
or maintenance. 


14037. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) Is not compounding 


compounding a great reason in West End of London for indifference to 


for rates. 
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the whole citizen life of the Metropolis ?—I think there is 
no doubt of that. There are tens of thousands of people 
living in flats who pay their rates in the rent and conse- 
quently seem to imagine that the rates are of no import- 
ance to them. 


14038. (Mr. Lansbury.) I understand you are not in 
favour of compounding for rates. Is it a fact that the 
rents are sometimes higher in a low-rated district than in a 
district with high rates ? For instance, can you put in a 
return showing the average rate per room for any given 
street in Whitechapel and Poplar respectively ?—I am 
sorry I cannot give a return of room rating, but rents are 
certainly sometimes higher in low-rated districts than in 
high-rated districts. Mr. Craig told me that when he 
went from Poplar to St. Pancras, the higher rents in the 
latter about balanced the difference in the rates. 


14039. (Mr. Gardiner.) What has been the effect 
of the out-relief policy on friendly societies in London ? 
—I have not been able to get any precise information as 
to this. 


14039 (a). (Mr. Nunn.) Can you indicate any special 
lines of inquiry for tracing a casual connection between 
the friendly societies’ movement and pauperism in 
London ?—I fear, I cannot help much in suggesting any 
special lines of inquiry. 


14040. (Mr. Nunn.) Can you describe any methods of 
co-operation between the Poor Law and the municipal 
authorities, and charitable agencies, for the treatment 
of poor persons suffering from phthisis, and the prevention 
of the spread of the disease. Would you regard the 
intervention of the Metropolitan Asylums Board as 
desirable ?—I have no intimate knowledge of any instance 
of co-operation of this kind. The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board have, I think, already as much to do as they 
can be expected to do well. The authority which should 
deal with phthisis should be, I think, municipal rather 
than Poor Law. 


14041. (Chairman.) You have handed in a return of 
persons who vote at Poor Law elections in London ? 
—Yes, a return of the elections of guardians for 1904 
in Greenwich Hackney, Kensington, Poplar, Shoreditch 
and Marylebone. 


14042. Have you the percentages worked out ?—Yes. 


14043. Perhaps you will state them each in turn ?— 
In Greenwich, in the Marsh Ward, the number of electors 
was 2,362, and the number of votes recorded was 576: 
percentage of voters to electorate, 24-4. Perhaps it will 
be enough if I give the percentages. In the South Ward, 
the percentage of voters to the electorate was 39:8. In 
St. Paul’s, Deptford, in the North Ward, the percentage 
was 49-2, and in the South Ward 32:4. At a bye-election 
in the South Ward of Greenwich the percentage of voters 
to electorate was 49°2. In the union of Hackney, in the 
Hackney parish, the percentage of voters to electorate was 
24; in Homerton, 17:5; in the Kingsland Ward, 20°6 ; 
and there were twelve other wards uncontested. In 
Kensington, in the St. Charles Ward, the percentage 
of voters to electorate was 16; in the Golborne Ward, 
13°3, and in the Earl’s Court Ward 26°3. In Poplar, the 
North West Ward, no contest; in the West Ward the 
percentage was 45°8 ; in the East Ward 35:1; and in the 
remaining wards there was no contest. In Bromley, in 
the North West Ward it was 35 per cent.; and in the 
South West Ward there was no contest. The North 
East Ward, 46 per cent. ; Central, 46-2 per cent., and 
South East, 47 per cent. In Bow the percentages were : 
North West, no contest ; West, no contest ; Central, 
34:3, and South, 36:2. Then when we come to Shoreditch 
we find some very different figures - Moorfields, no poll 
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taken ; in the Church Ward the percentage of voters 
was 96°5; Hoxton, 80:2; Wenlock, 67:1; Whitemoor, 
49-7 ; Kingsland, 63-2 ; Haggerston, 64°3, and Acton, 58-4. 
In Marylebone: the Church Ward was 73:5 per cent. ; 
the Langham Ward, 49°5 per cent. ; and the Cavendish 
Ward 57 percent. Those are all I have collected. 


14044. As regards illegitimacy, it has been represented Proposed 
to us by previous witnesses that there is a certain class of Power of — 
girls not exactly feeble-minded, but very near it, who are aoe 
constantly returning to the maternity wards. It has been nother ‘ 
suggested that after one or two births there should be some ‘ 
control exercised over those girls. Do you agree ?—I do. 

There is no doubt there is a deplorable number of cases 
of that sort ; poor creatures who are really not compos 
mentis, who are victims of others. 


14045. Assuming it was thought desirable to exercise 
some power of detention over them, would you go further 
as regards unmarried women, who are in possession of 
their wits, but who constantly resort to these maternity 
wards for the birth of their children ?—I rather hesitate 
to give an opinion upon that. I think it is a very 
difficult subject. 


14046. You are clearly of opinion that the erection of a Effect oi 
certain class of shelters attracts weaklings to London ?—- “ shelters. 


Yes, I think there is no question of that. and 
14047. These weaklings come, and I assume that a Londen 


certain proportion of them stay ?—Yes. = 
14048. You are clear on that point ; they do not come 7 

. 

; 


—— TO ee 


and go; a certain proportion remain ?—Such are the 
attractions of this great Metropolis that I am afraid a 
person of that class who once finds himself in London 
is never going to leave it permanently. He may go 
out of London for hop-picking or fruit-picking, or to 
the seaside for the season, but he finds his way back to : 
London for the winter. : 


14049. From time to time funds have been raised to 
meet distress in London; in your opinion, have they 
had the same effect as shelters; have they attracted ‘ 
weaklings ?—I am afraid so. 


14050. And, so far as you know, a certain proportion 
of those remain ?—I am afraid so. 


14051. In the case of any fund that is raised, in your 
judgment very great care is required in its administration ? 
—Certainly. You may remember that in distributing 
the money raised for Mr. Long’s scheme, to begin with, 
a condition was that, where possible, six months’ or a 
year’s residence in the locality should be clearly estab- 
lished, to prevent, as far as possible, the incursion of new- 
comers of that sort. 


14052. Was that fairly successful ?—I think it was. 
Of course, a good deal depends upon the vigilance of the 
distress committees ; but I think in most instances they 
have been very particular. 


14053. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Under the Unemployed Residence 
Workmen Act there must be a residence, must there qualificatio 
not, in London, for 12 months ?—Yes. under 


14054. You have been asked a question about the ee 
names of workhouses: have there been suggestions in 4 4 re 
your district that the name should be changed, so as not 
to use the word ‘‘ workhouse ’’ ?—Yes, there have. 
There have been suggestions that they should be called 24 termi 

ae 


Homes of Rest, Homes for the Aged, and so on. ology. 


14055. They have not actually been adopted, have i 
they ?—No. : 
14056, With regard to compounding, you are probably Compound. 
aware that there is a good deal of difficulty in collecting ing for rate 
the rates where there is no compounding ?—Yes. evils therec 


14057. That matter was gone into by the Local Taxa- er 
tion Commission, who recommended that the system of and report: 
compounding should be continued ?—Did they? Ifocal 
suppose they realised the extreme difficulty of direct Taxation 
collection. Com mission 

14058. They recognise the extreme difficulty of collect- 2 
ing the rates, and give instances showing the difficulty 4 
there would be supposing there was no compounding ; 
but it has been suggested that the difficulty of collecting 
the rates, where there are shifting tenancies, might be got 
over if the rates were collected more frequently, say 
fortnightly or weekly, like the rents are. Have you ever 
considered that point at all, or has it ever come before 
you in any way ?—I have considered it in this way. I 
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have made inquiries of the collector in my own parish 


and he says it would not be impossible, but it would re-° 


quire obviously an increase in the collecting staff, and in 
any case you would have to allow for a certain amount of 
leakage. I may say at once that in 1894, I think it was, 
the Deptford Borough issued a circular—I do not know 
whether it was to all of the boroughs, but they communi- 
cated with Paddington—and the gist of their circular was 
that they had been in the habit of allowing a 25 per cent. 
rebate, under the Act of 1869, and they thinking it 
was too much, proposed in future to allow not more 
than 10 pet cent. to any compounder under the Act. 
The Paddington Borough Council gave notice to various 
owners or representatives of property who had hitherto 
been receiving, I think, 20 per cent., saying that in 
future they would receive only 10 per cent; and the 
reply was: ‘‘ Very well, you may collect for yourself.’’ 
Briefly stated, I think they have come to the con- 
clusion now that 10 per cent. is the outside it would be 
worth their while to allow to any owner compounding 
under that Act. One could understand that it would 
depend a good deal on the number of industrial dwellings 
there were in the district, and on the number of weekly 
lodgers ; but I think it must be recognised that, if you do 
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14066. They realise that also I think, because they Yr, JJen) 
begin by saying: “‘ The system of compounding hasbeen Lockwood. 


frequently condemned on the ground that those who 
have the right. to vote for the election, or become members, 
of local. authorities entrusted with the raising and ex- 
penditure of money derived from rates, should pay rates 
directly themselves, and we entirely concur with this 
view” ?—Yes. I think I have said before, and I should 
like to emphasise the fact that, apart altogether from 
this question of compounding, it is very much to be 
regretted that many well-to-do people, who are living 
in flats and paying their rates in their rents, seem really 
to be under the impression that they do not pay any 
rates at all; they never see a denand note and know 
nothing of local administration and its cost. 


14067. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) In the case of an 
application for relief on the ground that the applicant is 
suffering from tuberculosis or phthisis, or that any of 
his family is suffering from it, and he desires relief for 
them, is the relief given to them now Poor Law relief ? 
—yYes, I think so. In one or two infirmaries they have 
made special provision for open-air treatment of those 
cases. 








14068. In no case is phthisis or tuberculosis, as far Proposal to 
as you are aware, treated as a public health question and make treat- 
handed over to the public health authority ?—Not at ment of 


+ phthisis a 
present in London. < public 


14069. No step has been taken towards that ?—No, health’ 
it has been talked about a good deal, but nothing has matter. 


undertake to collect yourself, you must make a propor- 
tionate increase in the staff. On the other hand, it always 
seems to me there ought to be no particular difficulty in 
bringing home, even to weekly tenants, what the rates are 
doing. I do not know whether legislation would be 
necessary, but, supposing it is, I think it would be useful 


legislation, to the effect that in what corresponds to the 
rent book, every person paying his rent ought to be en- 
titled to see, on the front page of it, what the rates were 
at that time, and what they were at the last assessment ; 
and it is I think gen»rally agreed to be desirable that 
everybody should, if possible, know something about the 
way the rates are going: they are generally going up. 
14059. A very frequent collection of rates would in- 
volve a considerable increase in the staff ?—Yes. 


14060. Have you at all considered whether the saving 
in not allowing a composition would be sufficient to pay 
the increased staff ?—Yes, I should say that you would 
probably find that experienced persons in that depart- 
ment in a borough would tell you that the cost of in- 
creasing their staff for direct collection would not be 
equal to 25 per cent. of the rate. Now they can allow 
up to 30 per cent., but in a good number of cases until 
quite recently 25 per cent. was the abatement. I think 
you will find that any experienced collector will tell you 
that the cost of the increase of the staff will be less than 
that percentage of the total amount collected. 


14061. They would not save all that, because the 
larger allowance is only made where the rates are paid 
whether the houses are occupied or not ?—Yes. 


14062. Supposing there was no compounding, they 
would only get in the rates when the tenements were 
occupied ?—True. 

14063. You must make an allowance for that ?— 
Certainly, that is a very important point. 


14564. You think the saving on the compounding 
would be sufficient probably ?—I am inclined to think 
it would. I was not aware that the Commission had 
reported so directly against it. They must have more 
evidence and knowledge than I can pretend to. I am 
only speaking of what I have heard from conversations 
with men who have had practical experience. 


14°65. I will read the passage: “* But, however desir- 
_able in principle it might be to abolish compounding, it 
is generally agreed that the practical difficulties of col- 
lecting and enforcing payment from the large numbers 
of the poorer classes in the large towns who are weekly 
_ tenants and frequently moving from one tenement to 
another are insuperable. This view has been endorsed 
by officials of local authorities-in large boroughs, and 


been done yet, I think. 


14070. How does it strike you, do you think that 
would be a proper step and that workhouses and the 
Poor Law authorities should be relieved entirely of the 
care of the cases of tuberculosis ?—I think it might be 
so. I think I have already suggested it. I have always 
understood that it is generally admitted by the advocates of 
the open-air treatment of phthisis, that the possibility of 
success depends very largely upon the early stage of the 
disease in which a person comes under that treatment, 
and so far as my experience is concerned, those cases 
that are treated in Poor Law infirmaries are very seldom, 
so to say, caught soon enough, and therefore if special 
hospitals are to be established for phthisis, they ought 
to be established rather by the municipal authorities, 
with the arrangement that the guardians could, if neces- 
sary send patients there. 

14071. Phthisis now being recognised as an infectious 
or an understanding disease ?—Yes.—I think that if any 
special provision is to be made it should be made rather 
by municipal than Poor Law authorities. 


14072. And the Poor Law authority should be relieved 
of all cases of that kind ?—Yes, they should be ablx, where 
necessary or desirable, to send their cases to this special 
hospital. 


14073. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the ins and outs, Return as to 
have you been able to get any return on the subject ?— London 
As a matter of 20:1 outs.” 


Yes, I have a return of the ins and outs. 
fact I have very voluminous lists, but I can give a summary 
of the total number. I have regarded as ins and outs for 
the purpose of this return the inmates who have to give 168 
hours notice of discharge. They are in varying numbers, 
but the total of all classes in London at the date of this 
return was 908, and they are of all ages, that is the re- 
markable thing, some are quite old people of seventy or 
eighty, and there are a good many over sixty. 


14074. Who have been in and out in this way 7—Yes, 
I assume they are confirmed ins and outs, because the 
guardians have thought it desirable to give them the 
maximum detention. 

14075. Might we have that return put in in some detail ? 
—J shall hand in the summary and shall be plexsed to 
furnish you with further particulars from the lists if desired. 
(For Summary, Sce Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. VII. (T)). 


some of them have suggested that the limit of rateable 
value below which compounding is allowed should be 
slightly raised. Witnesses of this character have also 
expressed the opinion that the same system of com- 
pounding should apply to all rates subject to compo- 
sition, though the adoption of the system should remain 


14076. That raises the further question, do you think Proposed 
that the evil will be remedied by a yet longer detention ?— increased 


I think powers of detention should be extended. aes of 


14077. Could it be dealt with under the Vagrancy Act, outs” and its 
or some statute as a better method, that is to say to be difficulties. 





optional with the local authorities.” ?—They were talk- 
ing apparently there rather of the cost than the moral 
effect of direct collection. 


429. 


dealt with as a kind of offence ?—Yes, but the difficulty 
of course is, as I say, that amongst those: on the list 
there are so many quite old people. It is difficult to know 
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what to do with an old person of over seventy, who insists 
on going out. 


14078. You say they are of all sorts ?—Yes. 


14079. Supposing we take the other sorts, could not 
they be dealt with ?—Yes, the younger ones. 


14080. If there were an exception made on the basis of 
age, we should meet the difficulty ?—Yes. 


14081. Do you think the kind of treatment that is laid 
down in the Vagrancy Act is really applicable to this ?— 
No, I should say that I had in mind that those of the 
younger age would be, if not adequately, more satisfactorily 
dealt with in some sort of separate institution, as I have 
suggested, where the conditions should be continuous, 
though not necessarily very severe work, a very moderate 
diet, and strict discipline if the legislature will confer it, 
with an increased power of detention. Iam assuming that 
some of those I have in mind are capable of reform and 
improvement and setting-up again. 


14082. Would you be in favour of a power of detention 
adjustable to the reform or apparent reform of the person ? 
—Yes, I think that would be a very good way of arranging 
it. 


14083. You would rather not adopt the power of the 
Vagrancy Act, but something better and new ?—In all 
these cases, I think, you must have public opinion behind 
you more or less. I think you would be more likely to 
have their support if it was known that there was an 
endeavour to re-establish where possible. 


14.84. Now, with regard to the case of unfortunate 
women who come in and give birth to children in the 
workhouse, would you be in favour of a medical examina- 
tion of the persons to show whether they were feeble 
minded or not, and then, as soon as possible, the removal 
of the case to another place altogether, or, to put the 
alternative, would you prefer that such cases should 
come into a different door or a different department to a 
normal workhouse, received into a separate institution, 
and so dealt with ?—Ithink the latter would be the better 
alternative. They would be under restraint. I take it 
the conditions of their relief would be different to those 
of ordinary able-bodied persons, and so on, they would be 
treated with consideration. 

14085. I am speaking purely of the defective. Would 
you send them to an institution outside, other than the 
workhouse, when they were better and could more or 
less look after their own children ?—I suppose it would 
be desirable that you should have grades or conditions ; 
if you found individual cases improving and likely to 
be able to take care of themselves, you would deal with 
them accordingly. 

14086. What would the board of guardians be able to 
pay for such cases ?—I suppose they might pay for cases 
of that sort, they might be regarded as coming under 
that section of the Act of 1876 which enables the guardians 
to contribute to institutions which are rendering useful 
aid in the relief of the poor. 


14087. What would be the weekly sum paid, 10s. or 
12s. ?—I could not say that. 


14°88. One of the great difficulties has been to get the 
guardians to send the cases, because of the payment and, 
even though the payment may be comparatively small, 
if it is rather higher than the normal, as it must be in 
these cases, because the child and the mother have to be 
cared for, a difficulty is put in the way ?—I quite see 
that, but it appears to me that some special treatment 
of that kind is very desirable, that means ought to be 
taken whereby guardians practically would have no choice ; 
they would have to pay what was really a reasonable sum 
for the special care and treatment. 

14089. What the result is of treating these women on 
the lines I have suggested has never come before the 
board ?—I think not. I think we have no experience of 
that at present. 

14.90. To take another question with regard to vag- 
rants, have you ever made an investigation in the winter 
part of the year of the number of vagrants in the vag- 
rant wards in the neighbourhood of London and on the 
main roads to London ?—No, I have not made any 
special investigation recently, but I think it may be said 
to be common knowledge, or it is at any rate within the 
knowledge of the visiting officers appointed by the Board, 
that there are certain periods of migration in the early 
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autumn and the late autumn, in which the vagrant 
wards in the direction of Kent, for instance, and in fact 
many directions, are temporarily occupied by the migratory 
casual leaving London for a period, and later on, we will 
say in October and November, you will find them coming 
back again along the same route. 


14091. There has not been published by any Com- 
mittee or the Board any document showing what those 
are ?—No. 

14092. Would it be possible to make an inquiry on 
that point by going through the books of the casual 
ward ?—I suppose you could get the numbers returned 
in any or every casual ward in the country on a given 
night or for a series of nights. 


14093. But the examination of the books in the neigh- 
bourhood at particular times of the year would follow it 
up, would it not ?—Yes; it would be very interesting, 
I think. You would not get much more than the num- 
bers. Of course, in statements by vagrants you have 
to take a good deal on trust. 


14094. Of course, all you could say is that the vagrant 
said that he was on the way to London ?—To be sure, 
and you have to accept what he said as to where heslept 
the night before and all the rest of it. 


14095. With regard to the 4s. grant for lunatics, are Effect of 
Do lunatic gr 


you in favour of the continuance of that method ? 
you think it is desirable, so far as London is concerned ?— 
As I think I have said in my evidence before, it seems to 
me that the grant is hardly sufficient in London to be a 
temptation to send the cases away. 


14096. You mean it would be in a case where living 
was cheaper, but not here ?—No, I think in the country | 
it has frequently been alleged that the 4s. grant 
has been an inducement to guardians to get rid of 
troublesome cases, senile dements, and that class of 
case who help to fill up the beds in a lunatic asylum, 
which might very much better have been occupied by 
really cureable cases. If that was what you had in your 
mind in asking the question, with regard to London, I 
do not think it operates in London; to begin with, there 
is the Asylums Board’s institutions, to which they send 
senile dements. 


14097. Are there not a very large number of senile 
dements sent by the Poor Law authorities to the country ? 
—From London ? 

14098. Yes ?—I do not know that there are. 
there are a great number of cases. 

14099. Do we have the return ?—No, we do not get 
returns. In the Statistical Abstract for London, 1905, you 
will find a return of the number of lunatics in workhouses 
on a given day, I think, and the numberin asylums. There 
are a very large number in workhouses—some thousands — 
but I do not know that amongst these there would be a 
large number of short-period lunatics. I do not think 
they transfer a large number. 

14100. You have no return ?—No, I have no evidence; 
it is only a surmise. 

14101. There are no returns saying how many are sent 
by the Foor Law authorities ?—No, I think in that book 
there are particulars relating to pauper lunatics, and in 
the Appendix they give you lunatics in workhouses, and 
pauper lunatics in asylums. You will see that the 
pauper lunatics in asylums considerably exceed those in 
the workhouses. 

14102. That is a sign that the Act is being used in such 
a way as to throw a large number of paupers, who are 
lunatics, into these institutions, and it is suggested that 
that is because of the 4s. grant ?—I can quite understand 
its operating in the country, but I should not have thought 
it would have operated very considerably in London. 


14103. The London figures, I fancy—we may take it that 
these come under the head of pauper lunatics chargeable 
to London unions—shows a continuous increase in the 
items ‘‘in asylums and licensed houses,” and also there 
are a large number of imbeciles; the total number of 
lunatics and imbeciles go from 18,000 of 1895, to 19,000 
in 1896, and nearly 20,000 in 1897, and there are 24,000 
in 1905 ?—Yes. 

14104. Showing a very large increase ?—Yes. 


14105. Is not it likely that that is due partly to this 
system ?—It may be. 
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14106. Do you think it would be well to have all the 
department, 
including possibly the lunatics, that is to say, the idiots, 
imbeciles for whom there is very little provision, and 
those who come under the general term feeble-minded ?— 
I do not see why they should not all be dealt with by one 
authority. 


14107. You disapprove of compounding, at-any rate 
among what may be called the upper classes ?—I think it 
is regrettable. 


14108. With regard to the Report of the Local Taxa- 
tion Commission on the subject, you have not, I suppose, 
been through the evidence ?—No, I confess I have not. 


14109. So that since that Report was issued you would 
not know whether there have been other experiments 
made with a view of ensuring, as you suggest, that the 
tenant might know the rate, and pay it in some form, 
knowing how much he paid ?—I have heard of experi- 
ments of that sort, but I have no personal knowledge 
of them. 


14110. If those experiments were proved practically 
to be advisable, then your wish would be fulfilled, would it 
not ?—I think you cannot very well go further than that. 
The point is that every individual, rich or poor, should 
have—they will not take the trouble to look for themselves 
—automatically brouxht under their notice what is 
happening with regard to the rates. 


14111. From the point of view of the officials who have 
to collect the rates, a simplification by which they can 
deal with one man instead of twenty or fifty is a great 
advantage ?—Of course it is. 


14112. Therefore the test of the matter would not bea 
simplification of his own methods to the maximum, but 
rather what was good for the people at large ?—Quite so, 
I agree. 


14113. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) You say you think all paupers 
lose the franchise on receiving relief; that of course 
does not apply to women, does it ?—No. 


14114. Therefore, there are no deterrent conditions 


on out-relief to women ?—Not in respect of the franchise. 


14115. There is no substitute for that, is there ?—That 
iS so. 


14116. Would this position, do you think, depend 
on the assumption that women form a class which is 
naturally dependent ?—I might assume that they were 
so naturally, but I do not know whether they are in 
fact in these days. They are very well able to take 
care of themselves for the most part, I think. 


14117. I quite agree with you; but if that were gener- 
ally recognised, the economic position of women would 
be greatly improved, would it not ?—Probably, yes. 


14118. You cannot really make outdoor relief deterrent 
to women by any means, can you ?—You cannot give 
less relief ?—No, you cannot. 


14119. I do not know whether that is the motive 
of the guardians in giving inadequate relief, but it is 
obviously a wrong way to do it ?—I agree. 


14120. So that, as a matter of fact, you cannot apply 
the law now to women in the same way that you can 
to men in respect to out-door relief ?—No. 


14121. Do you think this would be an argument for 
extending the franchise to women ?—It might be used 
as such. 

14122. (Miss Hill.) Mr. Russell Wakefield asked you 
whether you would not think that many persons over 
sixty were suitable for pensions ; how did you understand 
that question ? Is not a pension simply the same thing 
as outdoor relief, or how would you distinguish a pension 
from -outdoor relief ? When you answered that question, 
did you mean to say how many people would be able to 
live out of the house without the care of a nurse and so 
on ?—That is what I rather thought of. 


14123. Then might not the words “outdoor relief” 
be substituted for “ pensions”? ?—You see I must not 
interfere with the question. 


14124. I only wanted to know how you understood 
it; I was not proposing to alter it. Very often I do not 
see the distinction between pensions and outdoor 
relief 2—Possibly some of the old people who are receiving 
out-relief might be suitable persons for pensions, if there 
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was an existing fund from which the money could be Mr, Henry 


provided. 


Lockwood. 


14125. A pension to a person is outdoor relief, is it 9] May 1903. 


not ?—Hardly. 


14126. I do not mean a pension for services rendered, 
or anything of that kind ?—At present, as far as I am 
aware, you may say that outdoor relief amounts in 
effect to a pension ; but assuming that pensions generally 
were provided for, a condition would be that disfranchise- 
ment would not follow. 


14'27. Then with regard to the question of com- 





Possibility 
of abolishing 


pounding ; the percentage allowed by law is 15 per cent., , »mpound- 
and, therefore, if any borough offers less than that, the ing. 


acceptance of it is dependent on the owner’s agreement 
to it; that is so; is it not ?—I think it is not quite 
that. I think that under the Act relating to com- 
pounding, when the owner agrees to be responsible for 
ghe rate whether the tenement is occupied or not, the 
rating authority can allow as much as 30 per cent. 


14128. Leaving out of question the allowance for let or 
unlet, which is quite a different point, if they make com- 
pounding compulsory in any parish, they are obliged by 
the Act to give 15 per cent. are they not ?—Yes, I think so. 


14129. All landlords can get their rents collected for 5 
per cent.—that is the common price, is it not 7—Not being 
a landlord myself, I cannot speak from experience, but I 
believe that is so. 


14130. Supposing that any local authority wished to 
promote the intelligent education of the voter, they might 
conceivably collect weekly or fortnightly, and still have 
a good deal to go upon for either losses or profits to the 
rate, for they need not pay more than 5 per cent. ?—The 
extra cost of the weekly collection would be more than 
covered by the percentage now given. 


14331. It would be covered three times over, would it 
not ?—Very possibly that may be so. 


14132. Therefore, I am unable to see on what ground 
the Royal Commission on Local Taxation decided that 
it would be impossible, although it may be difficult ; and 
I think it very important that the facts should be well 
before the people. Then the compounding allowance 
above the 15 per cent. is either for let or unlet, which of 
course must vary very much in the district ?—Yes, 
undoubtedly it would. 


14133. Or else it is a matter of favour; they need not 
give, if they like, more than the 15 per cent., but the 15 
per cent. they are bound to give ?—Yes. Anything above 
15 percent. is voluntary on the part of the rating 
authority. 

14134. And anything below 15 per cent. is a matter 
of agreement on the part of the owner ?—Yes. 


14135. Has there been any plan suggested that you are 
aware of, with regard to the richer people who do not 
pay rates direct ?—No. 

14136. I have never heard of any suggestion as to how 
it could be brought to bear upon them ?—In my humble 
opinion, it is quite as important that those well-to-do 
people should, whether they wish it or not, know how 
things are going with regard to the rates. 

14137. It has never been proposed that votes should be 
dependent on the production of receipts for rates I am 
afraid, but I should like to see that very much ?—lt 
would be a very good way of meeting the point. 


14138. In answering a question put to you by Mr. Number of 


Loch, “ How far are those in receipt of borough employ- 
ment relief, on the register for the Parliamentary fran- * 
chise,” you said you thought the larger proportion are on 


persons 
elieved by 
boroughs on 


the register ; that means that there are more on the perce” 
register than are off it, does it not ?—Yes, I should think register. 


that would be the case in the matter of borough employ- 
ment. 

14139. Have you made any tests at all of that ?—No, 
I have not. 

14140. You have not inquired into any number of cases 
in order to ascertain what proportion would be on the 
register, and what proportion not ?—No, I have not. 


14141. This is merely a conjecture on your part then ? 
—Yes. 


Classification 


14142. With regard to Mr. Russell Wakefield’s question by work- 
about classification, if I understand your answer, you think houses, 
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it is not possible to classify satisfactorily the different 
classes in one building at the present time. Are we to 
understand from that answer that you are in favour of 
classification by separate institutions, or classification in 
the same buildings if it be possible ?—I can imagine 
instances where classification as between the aged and 
the able-bodied might be possible, but certainly in any 
large workhouse I do not think it can be satisfactorily 
provided for. It is that belief which has induced me to 
desire to see a separate establishment or separate establish- 
ments in which the able-bodied class should be provided 
for distinctly and separately from the aged and infirm. 


14143. Do you mean that if they had room, it is not 
desirable to classify them separately on the same side ?— 
I do not think you can satisfactorily deal with the 
able-bodied class unless you have them entirely by 
themselves. That is my feeling. 


14144. (Mrs. Webb.) With regard to old age, do you 
think it better to have a separate institution, as they have 
at Woolwich, for old people of good character ?—I do. I 
know that there are differences of opinion on that subject. 
You have instanced Woolwich, and I am quite prepared 
to say that I am responsible for the existence of that 
institution—it is called Firs Lodge—and the fact that a 
certain number of old women are provided for there. 
When there was a question of the acquisition of this 
particular property, the workhouse generally was 
crowded more or less continually, and there was the 
consequent difficulty of which I have spoken in other cases, 
of dealing satisfactorily with all classes. I advocated 
the acquisition by the guardians of this particular place, 
with a view to providing for classification in a separate 
institution such as was provided, rather than endeavouring 
ineffectually to carry it out in the existing workhouse. 
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14145. It enables ‘you to give the old people far more 
liberty 7?—Yes, if it is desirable. 

14146. If you had them in the same institution, it 
would be rather difficult to make great distinctions be- 
tween one person and another with regard to going out 
in the week, would it not ?—That is one of the great 
difficulties. I cannot conceive myself one institution, 
in which you could possibly provide for the classification 
which in my mind would be ideal, that is to say, where 
not only should the work be different, and the hours 
different, but the food should be different and every- 
thing else should be entirely different as between the 
several clacses. You cannot do that in one institution 
where you have several classes grouped together, each 
one seeing what the other is doing and receiving. 


14147. With regard to Miss Hill’s questions about 
between out- pensions, would you not say that the characteristic of a 
relief and old pension as compared with out-door relief is that it cannot 
age pensions. he withdrawn, and that in all the pension schemes in 
the colonies it is given once for all to an old person, and 
is never withdrawn ?—I do not know how that would 
be in practice, but certainly there is this difference be- 
tween a pension and relief. It is true that a person has 
a right to relief, but he or she has no right to say what 
particular form the relief shall take, whereas in the case 
of a pensioner the pension has been acqnired ky service 
of some Lind, and it is inalienable, I take it. 


Difference 


14148. The theory of pensions in the colonies is that 
the person has paid in rates and taxes an insurance 
against old age, and receives in return a pension exactly 
as he would if he put it into an insurance company ?— 
I do not know what the system in the colonies is, but I 
can understand that that would be the theory and the 
principle of pensions as distinguished from relief. 

14149. It is the consciousness of the persons’ feeling 


that they have paid for the pension that makes the 
difference ?—No doubt that would be so. 


Improbability 14150. In reply to Mr. Russell Wakefield’s question 
of decrease about the present increase of pauperism in London, 
in London —_—you say you do not think “ there is any likelihood of an 
indoor | appreciable diminution of the numbers in the infirmary 
pauperism. or workhouse”; do you differentiate between the in- 


firmary and the workhouse, and is it in the infirmary 
that you expect the increase ?—I am afraid that there 
is not likely to be a diminution in either. Probably the 
numbers in the infirmaries will be more likely to keep 
high than the numbers in the workhouse. I have spoken 
of the specially improved conditions of relief of recent 
years, and I think that those improved conditions are 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE ¢ 


more noticeable in the infirmary perhaps than in the “ 
workhouse. ! 


14151. Do you anticipate that presently the Poor Law Decreased — 
infirmary will be completely relieved from any stigma deterrency — 
of pauperism, and that therefore we shall all go into one of ee - 
when we require medical attendance and nursing ?— ““°)° 
I do not know how far the question of stigma may affect 7 
the question, but I suppose it has something to do with 4 
it. People do not realise that going into a Poor Law 4 
infirmary is really accepting Poor Law relief, and that 
consequently disfranchisement follows. As I have said 
before, the conditions of relief in a Poor Law infirmary are 
so excellent in every way nowadays, that a good many 
people who possibly in ordinary circumstances would 
make shift to provide for themselves, have little or no 
hesitation in availing themselves of that sort of relief. 


14152. Do you think, for instance, with regard to Question o 
phthisis as well as the ordinary intectious complaints, treatment 
it is desirable that there should not be any stigma upon @ll infectio 
going into such an institution ?—I do not know that cone by 
had that in my mind when I was answering Mr. Nunn’s are ~~ 
question about phthisis. I was thinking only of what Authority 
was probably the best way of dealing with phthisis under 7 
the open-air treatment. I take it that in order that 
the open-air treatment should have satisfactory results, 
it is very important that the case should be so dealt with 
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in the earlier stages of the disease. 


14153. That is to say, you would put phthisis on 
exactly the same basis as scarlet fever ?—I do not see 
why you should not. All cases of scarlet fever at the 
present moment, I take it, are dealt with by the Asylums 
Board. 


14154. And there is no stigma there; on the cone 
trary there is compulsion to accept it ?—True. 


14155. And you would rather extend that to phthisis? 
—I see no objection to its extension to phthisis. 


' 
’ 

14156. Supposing it were discovered that other diseases _ 
were directly or indirectly infectious, would you suggest * 
that we should extend that principle ?—It appears to “a 
me that if you once establish that a disease is infectious, , 
and that it is desirable in the interests of the community . 3 
that it should be isolated and dealt with separately as 
soon as possible, then I think you might say that the 
question of infectiousness would become one in respect 
to which you will have to consider whether it should be 
dealt with by the Poor Law authorities or by some in- 
dependent authority. 


14157. Would you extend that principle to what you 
may call infectious mental states ?_ I mean to say, you 
might get a person who infects a whole street, or at any 
rate, a whole household, with very disagreeable character- _— 
istics ; would you put him into an institution, but relieve 
him from the stigma of pauperism ?—I have never got so 
far as to consider mental infection. 


14158. We have got lunacy and imbecility dealt with in 
that way on the one hand, and we have got infectious 
diseases and presently phthisis dealt with in that way on 
the other hand ; and there would be a great many diseases ; 
which require as much isolation as lunacy or scarlet fever 
in a sense. Do you look forward to the extension of that i 
principle—speaking practically and without laughing—to 
all such people who are injurious to the rest of the com- 
munity ?—I think if you could get public opinion to — ] 
realise the advantage of some such process as that, it 
might be done ; but I doubt whether you will ever be able 
to doit. I think in itself it might be advantageous. 


14159. We are rather creeping towards it—lunacy on 
the one side, and infectious diseases on the other ?—Yes— 
and we are including phthsis now. 

14160. Then with regard to compounding ; is it proved The ineidenl 
from an economic point of view that if you lower rates of rates as 
you lower rent? Is not rent determined by the number of between 
people who are applying for housing accommodation on a rea “ 
given site ?—Yes. ; 

14161. Therefore, if you lowered the rates, the landlord ’ 
would get that amount in additional rent, because rates 
and rent are taken together ?—One feels that he does do 
that, and what one wishes is that the tenant might know 
really how much of that is going into the landlord’s pocket. 


14162. How does it affect me as a tenant if my rates are 
lowered and my landlord by so much raises my rent? I 
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do not care as a tenant, but I would rather pay it to the 
municipality ?—Still, you know where it is going, so to say. 


14163. No, I do not really ; although in the one case it 
goes into the landlord’s pocket, and in the other case it 
goes to the municipality who gives me something for it ?— 
If you are paying the whole amount direct to the landlord, 
you really do not know what proportion goes to the one 
and what proportion to the other. 


14164. All I want to suggest is that it makes no differ- 
ence to me if my rates are lowered and my rent goes up 
by so much. The alternative to me is that either I pay so 
much to the landlord, or I pay the same amount, half to 
the landlord and half, say, to the County Council, who give 
me something for it ?—That may be so. 


14165. Therefore I have no interest as an occupier 
whether the money goes altogether to the landlord, or 
partly to the landlord and partly to the rate-levying 
authority 7—I do not quite see that. You nave to pay 
the same amount in either case, of course. 


14166. I have to pay a certain amount to live on a 
certain site, and if the rates are lowered, I have to pay 
that much more to my landlord. That is the economic 
theory of it, is it not ?—Yes. 


14167. Therefore, as an occupier it suits me better to pay 
it as rates for which I get services, than to pay it in rent 
for which I get nothing ?—Yes, except that the rate being 
included in the rent paid, is paid more or less under the 
system of compounding, and so far as the rent-payer is 
concerned, it is paid blindly ; I mean to say, he does not 
necessarily know where it is going. But if an arrange- 
ment is made by which he knows that so much goes in 
this direction, and so much in that—even though he may 
say in the end “I do not care ; I pay no more or no less 
than I did before ”—still there is an advantage, I think, 
in knowing how much is so pail that you get something 
back again. 

14168. Quite so ; and that would make me as an occu- 
pier, if I had that clearly in my mind, vote for a repre- 
sentative who would do his best to raise the rates ?— 
That might be the result. 


14169. So if you were properly economically instructed, 
and if you had to pay rates, you would wish to pay as much 
rates as possible ?—You would have to be very well 
instructed to wish that. 


14170. That is the argument—that we should all desire 
to pay as much rates as possible in order to take it away 
from, say, the Duke of Bedford ?—I am not an expert in 
these things. 


14171. (Mr. Lansbury.) In reference to some of these 
single women, in answer to Mr. Loch I understood you to 
say that you are in favour of detaining them for a certain 
period. Would you be in favour of strengthening the law 
with regard to the men through whom these women come 
into the workhouse to be confined ?7—Yes, very much, if 
one could. 


14172. We could do it, if the Legislature would do it, 
could we not ?—Yes. 


14173. Why should it not be made a positive crime ?— 
I know no reason why it should not. 


14174. Are we not in danger of punishing, very often- 
the least guilty party in these things ?—I am afraid that 
is so. 

14175. By visiting not only all the affliction that comes 
from this sort of thing on the girl, but by letting the man 
999 times out of 1,000 go scot free ?—Yes. 


14176. In any legislation for giving effect to your wish, 
would you be in favour of embodying some legislation to 
deal with the man ?—Certainly. I think that probably 
in most cases the man-is the more to blame of the two. 


14177. And therefore should be punished ?—Yes. 


14178, Then with regard to pensions, the people in the 
colonies have paid rates and taxes, and they take their 
pension as a matter of right; is that not also what some 
of the poor people here think, who have paid rates and 
taxes as we are told through their rents for a number of 
years, and therefore are only getting what they are entitled 
to in their old age ?—Yes, one frequently hears that. 


14179. Then about this question of compounding ; is it 
not true that rents are considerably higher in all the low- 
rated districts of London than they are in the heavily- 
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rated districts such as Bermondsey and Poplar ?—1 do not 
know what it is in all of them, but I have given a particular 
case in which an acquaintance of mine found that when he 


removed from Poplar to St. Pancras the rents in the latter 2 


parish were considerably higher than in the place he had 
left. 

14180. So that if you abolished compounding, the 
landlord would get his pound of flesh just the same ?— 
I do not know. Do you mean that he would raise his rent 
in order to compensate himself and to meet the rate ? 


14181. No; I suggest to you that the rent is not fixed 
by anything which concerns the rates at all, but by the 
number that there are going after one house or one room ? 
—That may be so, but then, on the other hand, what I 
contend is that it is desirable that every occupier, rich or 
poor, should have some ready means of ascertaining, not 
necessarily how his rent is affected thereby, but how the 
rates are going to be used, one way or the other. 


14182. Why should he be interested in the amount of 
the rates unless it does affect his rent ?—I think it would 
in some degree affect his rent. 


14183. How is it that in Whitechapel rents are higher 
than they are in Poplar ?—I cannot tell you that ; indeed, 
I did not know that they were. 


14184. It is due to the greater density of population, 
surely ?—To a great extent it may be so. 


14185. Assuming people want to live on a given area, 
and therefore the rates do not enter into the question, them 
the landlord simply puts the rent up as much as ever he 
can ?—That is a question of supply and demand, really. 
He will ask as much rent as he can get, in point of fact. 
There is very good reason why every person voting or 
living in a district should have a better knowledge than he 
has at present of how the rates are being spent. 

14186. That is all right from the point of view of 
economy, but the point I want to make is that it does not, 
as a matter of fact, affect the rent. Did you ever know a 


district where the rates went down considerably, and the - 


landlord lowered the rents forthwith ?—No, I never did ; 
I admit that. 

14187. On the other hand, have you ever known land- 
lords put up the rents when the rates went up 7—Yes, I 
think that is a common practice. 

14188. Might that not stop some little service being 
carried through, because of the rapacity of certain land- 
lords ?—Yes, but I cannot be regarded as an expert on 
the subject. 

14189. (Mr. Nunn.) If a man went to the War Office 
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The 


and said that he had paid taxes all his life and he now justification - 


thought he had a right to a rifle, would you think that a for generous - - 


sound argument ?—I do not know what the War Office 
might think of it ; probably they would not. 


14190. I suppose the answer would be that the rifles 
were at the service of every citizen of the community under 
the conditions prescribed by the Government ?—Possibly 
yes. 

14191. And therefore when a man said that he had’ 
paid rates all his life and he now wanted 5s. a week, the 
answer would be that he had a right to subsistence as a. 
ratepayer according as the guardians should prescribe ?— 
Yes, that is reasonable. 


out-relief. 


14192. With regard to the new terminology in a re- Suggested 
formed Poor Law, on which I asked you a question, I think new Poor 
our discussion this morning rather indicates that it is very Law 
necessary, for instance, with regard to the question of terminology. 


‘sudden and urgent necessity ” ?—Yes. 


14193. You suggest an addition to the terms suggested 
by me, namely, “ poor’s house,” for the aged poor ?— 
Yes. That was the term that was originally used. 


14194. Would that be likely to suggest to applicants 
that poverty and not destitution was to be the test of a 
man’s right to relief ?—I hardly think it would do that. 
Recollect, that I want to see my able-bodied institution, 
which would be really the workhouse as distinguished 
from the poor’s house. 


14195. It is called the infirmary, I believe, ow by the 
old people who are not on the sick list ?—As a matter of 
fact, “workhouse” is the official term which is recognised. 
There is the infirmary, which is for the sick as distinguished 
from those who do not require medical treatment and 
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more clearly your view on the matter of the pension as Differences 
Lockwood. 


against outdoor relief. In my previous question I did between old 
not suggest that everybody over sixty should be suitable age pension 
for pensions, but I suggested that many would, and and out-relic 


nursing, and there is the workhouse, which I confess 
with the great majority of inmates is a misnomer, 
inasmuch as they are not put there to work; the 
older people are put there to be taken care of, you may 
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Difficulty of 
making relief 
to the aged 


deterrent. | both, I think. They are there because they are destitute Poor Law. There is a very clear definition morally 
in the sense that they have no means of keeping them- between the idea of outdoor relief and the idea of a 
selves. pension, is there not ?—In the case of outdoor relief the 

14197. Does that not mean that you have abandoned only thing considered is the poverty, the destitution, of 
ineligibility as a guiding principle of the Poor Law?—Yes, the person, is it not ?—Yes; strictly speaking, the 
there is no question that it does mean that, to a great guardians are not concerned with the case until it hes 
extent so far as the old are concerned. arrived at a condition of destitution. 

14198. What principle would you substitute in the 14208. There is no question as to the character of that 
place of ineligibility ?—I can only say that, though one person so long as he is destitute ?—No; the person is 
ean take a sheet of paper and write out a series of rules entitled to relief certainly by the fact that he or she is 
which should guide you in dealing with this that or the destitute—and that is irrespective of character, but of 
other, when you come to deal with the old people in the course character does come in to some extent. 
concrete, it is very difficult to say how you are to arrange 14209. And the usefulness of the past life is not 
that the indoor relief you give them shall be of an in-  gonsidered, either 7?—Not very much. 
eligible character, because you must treat them with . : : 
toasonnblomnpuehiont Gea 14210. Of course in regard to pensions it would be 

quite possible to consider those matters, when they would 

14199. Would not a very large number of persons not be considered in regard to out-door relief ?—Yes. I 
probably apply if they found they were simply going into take it that in any scheme for pensions the past life would 
_ house with no restriction on their freedom ?—But be considered. 
there is a certain amount of restriction, even in this place. : 
They have to conform to certain rules. I solr ae hae rab eperelore that, woe be ide kie eaely 
have to rise at a certain time, they have to take their ea cuatingtion belwoen the gr anting of a pension 
meals at a certain time, and they are allowed leave out and the granting of guidors: relief }~-Yea 5» You mmigee 
only under restrictions. say that there is this distinction between the two, that a 

Need for 14200. With x i: person would not get a pension who had not qualified for 
ciciporaticn ame . With regard to phthisis, under the present it by his or her past life. | 
of various ee en AER Or EP RT OEY, considerable iene 14212. And one would not consider it anything un- 
authorities Me actual-vases that’ one has to deal with, ranging from reasonable that after a person had led a life of that kind, 


for dealing 
with phthisis. 


Say. 


14196. But in the case of Woolwich, I suppose you 
would really consider that that house is for poor old 
people as apart from destitute old people ?—It is for 


a case of merely threatened phthisis in a home where one 
feels pretty sure that the people are sufficiently well 
educated and careful to prevent the communication of 
the disease, down to the case of a hopeless person in 
destitute circumstances whose relatives have no inten- 
tion at all of carrying out any preventive measures ?— 
Yes, that is so. 


14201. All such very different cases call for different 
kinds of treatment, and you could not decide that they 
should all be sent off to the field hospital or the like, 
because it would be rather a blundering way, would it not, 
to deal with the problem like that ?—Yes. I committed 
myself to that opinion just now, but of course it is per- 
fectly true that there would be cases in which it would 
be quite a question whether you should send them away. 


14202. At present one has various agencies in every 
union or borough which practically take up different 
departments of the work; the borough council, for 
instance, accepts notifications of the disease and pro- 
vides for disinfection, and the Poor Law provides 
open-air treatment for the hopeless cases, and chari- 
table institutions take up the hopeful cases and cure 
them ?—They take them up, but I do not know to what 
extent they cure them. Certainly they are more likely 
to cure them under the circumstances in which they 
receive them than the Poor Law authorities are, because 
as I have said, the Poor Law authorities get the cases far 
too late. 


14203. Does that not suggest that as circumstances 
are at present, in the various boroughs at any rate in 
London, it is absolutely necessary to have some method 
of co-operation between the various agencies like the 
borough council and the board of guardians ?—As 
things are at present, yes. As you have been kind 
enough to remind me—it is the only instance that I am 
aware of—there is some organised co-operation of that 
sort existing in Hampstead. 


14204. It is almost impossible to deal with phthisis 


cases scientifically under present circumstances without 
that co-operation, is it not ?—I think so certainly, only 


indeed I would hardly say many ?—Are you speaking of 
all the population over sixty, or of those assisted by the 
guardians ? 


14207. Of those who come under the operation of the 


he should have something which was not withdrawable 
at pleasure ?—I do not think it is unreasonable. 

14213. Would you think it is immoral ?—No, certainly 
not. The whole question hinges upon what it will cost 
and how it can be provided. 

14214, If the State chooses to do it, and if it is desirable, 
there are moral reasons to favour it ?—If you can show 
that it is desirable there is nothing immoral about it. 


14215. With regard to shelters, in answer to Mr. Effect of 
Gardiner you have selected two localities ; had you any “ shelters ” 


special reason for taking those two ; 
are more shelters in those localities than in 
happened to be places that I was specially acquainte 
with. As regards Marylebone, those printed returns of 
which we have heard before show the very large number 
of persons from the shelters in the Marylebone parish, 
you may almost say week by week, who have to be dealt 
with by the relieving officer. ‘ 


14216. Would you associate with the shelters the fact of 
there being two large parks close by to which these people 
may resort in the day-time ? Would those parks being 
close by lead people, do you think, to go into a locality 
where there were shelters ? At any rate, they would con- 
gregate there, would they not ?—I do not know whether 
the parks have much effect, because as a matter of fact 
I believe that they have fewer applications from these 
shelters in the summer than they have in the winter. 
Therefore if the parks had any effect at all, they would have 
the effect of reducing the numbers who would come from 
the shelters. 


14217. Do you say there are fewer in the summer ?— 
I did not quite perhaps understand your question. Did 
you ask me whether there was any sort of relation between 
the shelters and the persons who came from the shelters 
for relief to districts in the neighbourhood of the parks ? 

14218. Yes ?—This class of person, whom one sees lying 
about in the parks occasionally, would be there in the 
summer and not in the winter. 


is it because there and parks | 


others ?—Those Marylebon« 
q Union. 


I still hold this, that when you have devised your scheme 14219. I think you wanted to say something with regard Return as 
for dealing with phthisis’ scientifically or Teil to the aged people in a particular workhouse 1—-Yes, oer Poe 
the Poor Law authority should not be the one that should I want to refer to the large numbez of women and men Wes 


undertake the duty. 


14205. But should only take up the hopeless residuum 
which cannot be dealt with otherwise ?—Yes. 


14206. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) I want to get a little 
J 


in the Marylebone workhouse over eighty—some of them 
over ninety—and there are a great many between sixty- 
five and seventy-five—whose records show that they 
have been a considerable number of years in the work- 
house. Many of the old ladies who are now between 
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Mr. Henry 


eighty and ninety apparently came into the workhouse 
Lockwood. 


nearly twenty years ago, when they were not many years 
over sixty, and there they remain, and, I will not say 


14221. Those people escape responsibility in every way ? 
—Yes, these flat-livers do. 


14222. They treat the parish much as one of them said 9] May 1906. 


pathy cf 
enants of 
lats as to 
ocal affairs. 


flourish, but it does seem to me that under the conditions 
in which they live in the Marylebone workhouse they reach 
so to say, here on earth, the condition of Nirvana, which 
Bhuddists imagine can only be achieved after «ons of well 
living. It seems to imply that the circumstances of indoor 
relief for the aged, rightly or wrongly, are such that they 
tend to prolong life. Ihave here the return for Marylebone, 
and this is an epitome of it—over ninety there are seven ; 
over eighty and upwards there are forty-nine who have 
been in the workhouse from five to twenty-three years ; 
between seventy and eighty there are 101 who have been 
in the workhouse from five to fifteen years, and then 
between sixty-five and seventy there are eighty-four who 
have been in the workhouse from five to ten years. These 
figures go to show that there is nothing tending to 
the shortening of human life in the conditions in which 
they live. 


14220. In regard to the whole matter of compounding, 
my contention has nothing to do with the finances of it, 
but what I say is that people take absolutely no interest 
in what happens in their locality in those cases where 
they live in flats, especially the well-to-do, because they 
do not wish to be bothered with the thing at all. What is 
your view ?—That is so, and I still take leave to say that 
I think it is most deplorable that that should be the 
case. No matter where the rates or the rents go to, I 
think that every citizen ought to be induced to take an 
immediate and active interest in what is being done by 
the authorities who demand and spen1 the rates. 


he wished to treat the clergy once when I went to call on 


him :—‘‘ Don’t you know that we live here in order to 
escape the parson ?’’—they want to escape everything ?— 
Yes. They pay so much a quarter and there is an end of 


it, and they have no responsibility or interest in anything 
that is going on around them. 


14223. ‘Mr. Booth.) With regard to the attitude with 
which ratepayers should contemplate the rates, do you 
mean that they should consider the amount spent or the 
manner and method in which it is spent ?—I think they 
should have the means of considering both. 


14224. Which in your view is the more important of 
the two ?—I think one is as important as the other. It 
depends perhaps to some extent upon the advantage that 
a person thinks he is going to get out of rate-expenditure. 
Take as an instance the question of the tramways we will 
say; a person who is not likely to use the tramway would 
probably consider that that was not a good way of spend- 
ing the rates and he would prefer the money to be spent 
in some other way; but, on the other hand, a person to 
whom the tramway would be an advantage would say 
possibly in effect, “‘ I do not mind paying so much more 
rates, because by this I am going to have locomotion 
facilitated for myself.’’ 

14225. Ought he to limit his consideration solely to 
his own requirements, or ought he not also to consider 
the public benefit ?—I think he ought to do both, but 
probably he begins by thinking about himself. 


—_—_ 


Miss INA STANSFELD, called in; and Examined. 


14238. Do you think that is very desirable ?—I think Miss Ina 
it would be well. Stansfeld. 


14226. (Chairman.) You have given us a very clear 
and comprehensive statement of your duties, and also 
of certain recommendations which you would like to see 
applied to the infirmaries under the Poor Law (see Appen- 
dix Vol. I. (A), No. XXVJ. (A-N)). I understand you 
were appointed an assistant poor law inspector in the 
Metropolitan District under the Local Government Board 





14239. Are there any complaints that you have ever 2i May 1906. 
heard in that respect ?—I have never heard of any 
complaints on that point. 





14240. You give in the Appendix a very interesting esr 


\dvantages 

f treating 
,ondon as 
me Poor Law 
rea. 


in 1897 ?—Yes. 


14227. And that previously to that you had had a con- 
siderable experience in work germane to that which was 
given to you to perform ?—Yes. 


14228. You make a number of suggestions, and towards 
the end of your memorandum you point out that those 
suggestions cannot be practically carried out unless the 
administration of London is treated as a single unit ?— 
Yes. 


14229. Therefore, one of the advantages of making 
London a single unit would be that it would facilitate a 
good many changes in the infirmaries, which you, after 
considerable experience, think advisable ?—I think it 
would facilitate desirable changes in the infirmar'es and 
workhouses. 


account of many associations which in different unions jng un- 
are working with the Poor Law authorities in trying to get married 
girls who have gone wrong restored afterwards to some mothers. 


form of employment; that movement is on the increase, 
is it not ?—It is very much on the increase. I think the 
amount of voluntary work which is now being done in the 
maternity wards of the Metropolis is wonderful. I do 
not think that I remember any one single instance, 
when asking a girl whether she would receive help on 
leaving, of her saying no; and I nearly always ask that 
question. 


14241. You have seen a great increase of that kind of 
help during the nine years that you have been assistant 
inspector, I take it ?—Yes. . 


14242. I see you give a long account of the Hampstead 


Advantages 14230. I will take you shortly through one or two of Unionand their scheme, and that you hold that up rather 
f having your suggestions. First, you are of opinion that the as a model ?—Yes, I do; it gives the girl the best chance, 
Sa maternity wards should be in the workhouse rather than and it tends to keep the rates down at the same time. 
eae i i ?—I think it i ients. I : m 
Workhouses ce sm bree 2 pratense ie ee ne pent a 14243. Then I think you are of opinion that feeble- Largenumber 
father than tient wh ie Pend ia th g cy minded women, some of whom constantly come to these of feeble- 
NSN cerita cena daca maternity wards, should be put under some detention ?— minded 
14231-3. I can understand that; but why is it betterfor Yes, I think they should. They are there really in beers 
the patients ?—I think it is a bad thing, is it not, if they alarming numbers. _ It is very difficult for me to say the Workhouses 
become too much familiarised with the Poor Law ? exact percentage. I have sometimes tried to work it out, sere 
14234, You would. like to subdivide’ the ‘maternity 204.1 think about 75 pos ven’. oF piel rome ee 
wards as they are now conducted ?—Yes. ee 4 ‘ , Lee 
Proposed re- 14235. You would like to have a central institution in ee a is 75 per cent. of the mothers of illegitimate 
organisation London for women with their first eld? alioulkd Tike | cearen i =e. 


of maternity 
wards. 


to have a central institution in London, with opportunities 
for their employment in laundry work and needlework 
and whatever was most suitable, for some months previous 
to the birth of their child, and also for some months 
afterwards. 


14236. That would be in the case of a girl’s first child ?— 
Yes. 

14237. Then you would like also to separate the re- 
spectable women from those of bad character ?—Yes, I 
should. — 
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14245. As much as 75 per cent. ?—Ishouldsay so, They 
are feeble-minded. or something between feeble-minded 
and normal-minded. 


14246. Would it be easy for a medical authority to draw 
a line between these people and the people who are fully 
in possession of their wits, or would there be a difficulty in 
most cases ?—I think that a medical authority in going 
round and examining the women one by one would be able 
without difficulty to divide them into the two classes 
at a glance. 


4G 


Miss Ina 
Stansfeld. 





21 May 1908. 
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14247. One of the advantages, if London was unified 
and had central infirmaries, is that you would be able 
to deal much more satisfactorily with the lock cases ?— 
Yes. I have received, during the last two years especially, 
many complaints about the want of separation-accommo- 
dation for the female lock cases in the metropolitan 
infirmaries. 


14248. Do these cases form any considerable percentage? 
—It is very difficult to determine, in fact almost impossible, 
as often that condition is secondary to another. The 
respectable married woman resents very much finding a 
patient of that kind in the general wards. 


14249. Then in paragraph 24 you suggest that the 
senile and bedridden women should be segregated, and 
that at present they give a great deal of trouble to the 
nurses, distributed as they are through the wards, and also 
some annoyance to the other inmates?—Yes, they are 4a 
troublesome. 


14250. You suggest that they should be classified, and if 
possible located in a special institution ?—Yes, I do. 


14251. Would they be much more easily managed if 
they were thus segregated ?—No, I do not think they 
would ever be easily managed. Perhaps they might be 
more difficult to manage, because that condition of mind 
is very often very infectious. 


14252. I suppose you have put these proposals for- 
ward from an administrative point of view, and you have 





of view.as an inspector of the nursing arrangements. 


14253. You are looking at it simply from the adminis- 
trative point of view ?—Yes. From the point of view of 
what is best for the infirmaries and workhouses, and 
what is best for the inmates. 


14254. In paragraph 41, you make the suggestion 
that there should be male nurses, owing to the fact that 
there are a certain class of patients who, you state, are 
at times apt to make themselves disagreeable ?—Yes ; 
they exist in all the infirmaries. It is the commonest 
experience for me to go round an infirmary and to find 
two or three men isolated in separation-rooms, because 
their behaviour or their language has been impossible 
in the general ward, They are obviously men who 
need to be handled by men. 


14255.’ Under the present system, can you inflict any 
punishment upon them for that ?—No. 


14256. Your idea would be to remove them to some 
wards where the conditions would be less comfortable ? 
—Yes, to a Special Infirmary, where the conditions would 
be less comfortable and the discipline stricter. 


14257. And enforced by male attendants ?—Yes; I 
think they would take less advantage then. 


14258. Would your male nurses be pauper nurses ? 
—No. 


14259. Would they be trained male nurses ?—Yes, 
and [ think they would be of very great use to the nation. 
I think a service of trained male nurses would be 
useful in the nursing of mental cases and delirium tremens 
cases, and that they would easily find employment after 
training, and be of great value in the Metropolitan 
infirmaries during their training. 


14260. Have you often had complaints from nurses 
of the misconduct of this sort of men ?—I have had a 
few complaints, but generally I think I may say that 
I have a statement that they have been troublesome : 
“Why is this man in this little room all by himself?” 
IT ask. ‘‘ Because he has been so troublesome that he 
could not be managed by the nurses in the general ward.” 


14261. Passing on to the nurses, I gather that you 
are very well satisfied with the quality and class of 
nurses that you now get ?—I am thoroughly satisfied 
with Poor Law nursing as it exists in the Metropolis. 
Every year it is improving. 


14262. And you are prepared to submit—which 
appears to me to be very sensible—to the fact that the 
hospitals of London will always get rather the pick of 
the nurses ?7—Yes. After having written my memo- 
randum, I was afraid that perhaps by having admitted 
that, I might have injured those instifations ; but the 


hospitals, with their great traditions and their great 
work, I think have every right to lead the way. 


14263. I assume they produce a larger number of 
interesting cases and a lesser number of chronic cases 
than the infirmaries do ?—They are supposed to do so, 
but I do not know that they really do. In my memo- 
randum I have quoted an operation which I saw per- 
formed by Doctor Parsons, medical superintendent of 
Fulham Infirmary, not very long ago, in which he carefully 
explained to the nurses why he was going to do every- 
thing and what effect every action during the operation 
would have. N. aturally, I think, the nurses must be- 
come more interested in a case which they are taught 
thoroughly to understand, than they can be in a general 
hospital where the surgeon’s chief business lies with the 
medical students, and where it is nobody’s business, in 
the theatre itself, to instruct or to explain to the pro- 
bationers or to the nurses. 


14264. You have something to say as regards the Need for 
pensions of nurses; I believe you think the age is some- lowering 


what low ?—The age is very much too advanced. qualifying age 
for pensions | 


14265. They are entitled to a pension at the Civil for nurses. re 
Service age, 60 to 65, are they not ?—Yes. 


14266. What is your experience; does it want a very 
strong woman, who begins nursing at about 25, to last 
till 60 ?—Yes. In the Poor Law infirmaries the life is 
exceedingly close. There is no variety in it, and it is 
one of continuous responsibility. There is comparatively 
little change in the life of a matron of an infirmary, and 
that does tend very much, I think, to age a woman. 


14267. In your experience, have you known any 
good nurses who have broken down without becoming 
qualified for a pension ?—Yes, I have. 


14268. About what sort of age would they begin to 
break down ?—The woman of whom I am thinking was, 
I believe, about fifty-five. A certain number of years 
were put on, because it was found that her health was 
in a very precarious condition, and she was allowed to 
retire. ; 


14269. With a pension ?—Yes. 


14270. Then you would like the children to be all Need for 
removed from the adult wards ?—Yes. I do not like proposed 
children in adult wards. They annoy the elder patients, epee in- 
and I do not think it. is good for the children. from either f firmary wards 

or children. 
the physical or the moral point of view.. 


14271. The general practice in most infirmaries. is to 
remove them, is it not ?—Some infirmaries do and some 
do not. Structurally, many of the infirmaries are at a 
disadvantage, and even if they have children’s wards for 
general complaints, they are obliged to scatter cases of 
measles, whooping-cough, and infectious complaints 
among the adult wards; and measles and whooping- 
cough are two very important diseases in the infirmaries. 


14272. In the existing infirmaries, it would necessitate 
some enlargement and extra wards if they were so separ- 
ated, I assume?—Yes. The mortality among the 
children in the C -mberwell infirmary, before it was 
recently enlarged, was very high ; now, when it has new 
wards and separation-rooms attached, it is almost nominal. 


14273. How do you come officially in contact with the Inspection of 
Poor Law schools ? Do you inspect them ?— Yes. ~ Poor Law 


, Schools. d 
14274-5. Both sides; boys and girls ?— Yes. 


14276. Are you very well satisfied with the results of the seth sique and 
Poor Law education on the children ?— Yes, I am indeed =F Children in. 


very well satisfied. , Poor Law 


14277. And you do not endorse the strong objections Schools. 
that are entertained in some quarters to the big Poor Law 
schools ?—No,; I have never seen the “‘ pauper taint” ; I 
have heard of it, but I have never seen it. 


14278. Do you believe that the children in these large 
schools are better physically trained and looked after — 
I am sure they are. 


14279. Have you been able to get any records of how ‘ 
the majority of these children, after leaving the 
schools, have turned out ?—I have not attempted to get 
any written records for this Commission, but I make very 
continuous inquiries. I have appended in one of my 


Nhe tit karts x 


food results 14280. This return, Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XXVI. when she wakes in the morning, she has every right to 
. os (N), is well worth looking at. These figures I understand say toher child, ‘‘Godownand make me a cup of tea; 
am were furnished you by Mr. Thurnall, the clerk to the but thatsort of thing would not be permitted in a scattered 
‘ : Lambeth guardians. The schools they refer to are both of home. The mother must do everything, and must be 
them big schools, are they not ?—Yes. The Lambeth always at work. : 
schools, West Norwood, are large schools on the block 142992 : 
system ; they are certified for 664 children. eed ca pea neem tithe the 
14281. These figures, if they are correct, are very re- average ?—I think that all mothers in such small in- 
markable, because they show that out of 25,075 inmates stitutions—for after all they are only small institutions 
of workhouses there were only thirty who had been trained —are more or less tired, 
ae oe Liw aia out of ee ate 14293. How long has the system been in -force ?— 
les, there were onty three cases who had been traimed in J syppose about twelve or fifteen years, but I.really could 
a Poor Law school. Thatreturn, remarkable asitisin the jot give you an accurate answer 
results shown, is in conformity with your experience, I ‘ : 
understand ?—Yes. Poor Law schools havea great - 14294, Have many of the foster-mothers given up work Difficulty in 
advantage in this, that their children are regularly fed— —because that would be a proof, would it not, that they finding foster 
food is such an immense factor in a child’s development ; had found it too hard ?—I could not anewer,that question, mothers for 
they are regularly sent to bed, and they do not run about but I know that it is exceedingly difficult to find foster- cottage 
Phelstecets) asitiie children’do ~whovare in London; ‘their Mothers. The Kensington and Chelsea guardians adver- S0N®*: 
sports are wonderfully organised, and they are taught to tised not long ago for a cottage mother and very few 
take such interest in them that their physical education is oe ea uae ols pe ree cite siaida Bins ie di es ee 
: 5 when the day came she failed to 
spparcable appear. They had then to begin to advertise all over 
14282. It is alleged that they have too much done for again at an expenditure of from £6 to £8. Women know 
ie a the aaa eg oa eoner yey, when yest? it is a very hard life, and they do not readily come to it. 
out into practical life they have a difficulty in adapting : 
themselves to circumstances; have you ever heard that ta wees gts ro ein Whosn deca taba got 
complaint ?—I have heard that allegation, but I do not : 6} i : big 
attach any importance to it. 14296. (Chairman.) A fixed salary is it 7—Yes. 
—— w 14297. Is everything provided by order for her as 
14283. You dismiss it ?— Yes. regards feeding sid SO te ?—There it different systems , 
14284. Summarily ?—Summarily, because they cer- 14298. But she is allowed so much a child ?—She does 
tainly do not return to the workhouses—and that is the not handle the money; she is as a rule allowed to orde, 
chief point. from selected tradespeople up to a given sum per child. 
- 14285. As regards cottage homes, you think they want 14299. To go to another point, you are rather concerned Need for 
very careful inspection, I understand ?— Yes. as to the age at which girls are sent out to service ?— raising the 
») . Yes, Iam very much concerned. I do not think that minimum 
isadvan- 14286. I suppose you have examined a good many? any girl ought to go out to service before the age I have age for girls 
ages = —Yes, a great many. quoted. going out to 
10 o . . Z eC. 
Tomes. 14287. Even with strict supervision would you object 14300. That is fifteen ?—Yes. pti 
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appendices some records given to me by Mr. Thurnall, the 
clerk to the Lambeth guardians, and I have examined a 
considerable number of Case Papers of the Kensington 
guardians, the Fulham guardians, and the Holborn guard- 
ians. I find that practically none returned to the 
maternity wards ; the number is so small that it is hardly 
worth mentioning. 


to them ?—I would rather not have them. Of course I 
would rather have them with strong supervision than not 
with strong supervision. They are a terrible strain 
upon the cottage mother. May I give an illustration ? 


14288. Certainly ?—On Saturday I was inspecting a 
scattered home. I knocked at the door, and after a 
considerable time an untidy girl came to answer 
it. -I asked for the mother. The house was 
generaJiy very untidy. The mother was an exceedingly 
nice person. She had bcenan ex-pupil tcacher under the 
London School Board. She understood children and she 
understood how to manage them. She was very fond 
of all her children, and there was a most excellent tone 
which one could not help feciing in the house. At the 
end of my visit, I called her attention to the points 
which were unsatisfactory—the disorder, the general 
want of domestic management, and the untidiness of 
the girls. The poor woman began to cry at once. 
I said, “Don’t cry; I should not be doing my duty 
if I did not call your attention to these things; I come 
here to see that a certain standard is kept up.” 
She said ‘‘I know that, and I know it too well; I know 
that all you say is perfectly just, but the strain is 
something terrible.” “‘I have thirteen children upon 
my mind from the time I get up in the morning till 
the time I go to bed at night.” A woman with a natural 
family of nine or ten children knows that when she has 
brought those children up her family will have grown 
up and will perhaps help her. But it is not so with the 
mother of a scattered home, who has thirteen of other 
people’s children to bring up. When the time comes for 
the first boy or girl to go out into the world, another child 
is instantly given her, and she has to begin all over again. 
I do not think that educationally it is good that children 
should be placed under the care of people who are under 
strain or who are overtired. 
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14289. Thirteen is the maximum number, is it not 7— 
No, fifteen is as a rule the maximum, and in some cottage 
home colonies there are more than that. 


14290: Would the mother have to do most of the work ? 
—Yes, she has to do everything. 


14291. In the cottage ?—Of course the children help, 
but if a mother in her own home does not feel very well 


14301. Of course if these girls were not in a pauper 
school, but were members of a large family, say, of a 
labouring man, or a man in receipt of only comparatively 
small wages, they might go out to work before fifteen ? 
—Yes, that is true, they would. But as a rule a child 
who comes into a Poor Law school comes in very 
backward, underfed, having had far too little sleep, and 
very undeveloped. It takes a year or two to regulate 
her in that respect. Then there is the education. 
It is very bad from an éducational point of view for 
children to be over-pressed. There is such a tendency 
to over-pressure, they must be doing something at 
every hour, and every hour of the day is fixed and 
planned ‘beforehand: | There is so little of that leisure 
which brings the child’s best development. I think up 
to the age of fourteen school and play should divide the 
day, and then there: oughtto be a year for domestic 
training before the girls go out to service. 


14302. I thought you meant that the pressure upon 
the children is the pressure due to their going out at an 
earlier age. If there is undue pressure before fourteen, 
is that not rather the fault of the curriculum of the 
school, or do you suggest that it is in order to bring the- 
children up to the level of outside children ?—The guar- 
dians of a union who send their girls out at fourteen must 
give them a certain amount of domestic education before 
they go, and that must affect the procedure in the school. 
But if it were to be an understood thing that the girls 
should not go out till fifteen, that would leave a clear 
year after the girl left school for her to be taught nothing 
but to do all those things which would make her a 
servant. Ido not like half-timers or half-measures. 


14303. Where would these children go? Would you 
have an intermediate school for them ?—Not necessarily, 
There is plenty of opportunity in the kitchens, laundries 
dormitories, needlerooms, the matron’s quarters, and in 
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Miss Ina other parts of the school, for first-rate domestic education, 
Stansfeld. and I think that a very good domestic education is 
being given to the girls. 
21 May 1906. 


14304. You would simply keep them for a year longer ? 
—yYes. I had an argument with the Islington guardians 
not long ago on that subject. I am sorry to say they 
have arranged for the girls to go out at fourteen. 


14305. (Mr. Gardiner.) Do you not find great diffi- 
culty in getting places for the girls at fourteen ?—I 
think that servants are so difficult to get now that a 
mistress, especially a London mistress who cannot afford 
very high wages, will take anything—she will take a 
dishonest girl. 


14306. And then you ruin the girls ?—Of course you 
do. 

14307. So really you have kept your child for ten 
years in a Poor Law school and you ruin her through not 
keeping her a year longer ?—Exactly ; you ruin her for 
lack of that year’s training which would qualify her for 
taking a better situation, and would give her a better 
chance from the start. It is not economical. 

14308. (Chairman.) Do the 
Catholic schools ?—Yes. 


Dr. : 14309. Have you examined any of the Waifs and 
Barnardo’s trays, and Dr. Barnardo’s establishments ?—Yes, all 





you examine Roman 


es Made the certified homes in the Metropolitan District. 
Homes. 14310. Have you been satisfied with what you have 


seen of those homes ?—I think they require a great deal 
of supervision, but I think they are fairly satisfactory— 
some are very satisfactory indeed. 


14311. They are the schools in which, I assume, Poor 
Law children have been placed ?—Yes; they are cer- 
tified for that purpose. 
Inspection of 
** certified 
schools.” . 


14312. Do you only examine a school when there are 
Poor Law children there, or do you examine a school in 
order to certify ?—I very often go to examine a school 
to certify ; I think generally I am the inspector who is 
sent, 


14313. In summing up your opinions as regards edu- 
cation I see you state in paragraph 74 some very satis- 
factory results ; I suppose you want nothing better than 
that that system should be continued and improved 
from time to time as the ideas of the day suggest ?—Yes. 
I am very well satisfied in this direction. 


Number of 14314. (Mr. Booth.) I have only one question to ask 

probationer on your most interesting memorandum, and that is to 

nurses trained clear up a point which I do not quite understand. In 

at London paragraph 32, speaking with regard to the examination 

Hospital. for physical fitness in the case of candidates admitted to 
the London Hospital, you say, “In illustration of this 
I would state that after medical examination, guarantee- 
ing physical fitness, twenty-eight candidates are admitted 
every seven weeks by the authorities of the London 
Hospital to Tredegar House for a month of preliminary 
training ’’—that is in effect. four a week on the avorage ? 
—Yes. 


14315. Then you go on to say, “Such a number of 
admissions naturally presumes an equal number of 
discharges.” But will not a certain number of admissions 
for preliminary training imply that they go on to further 
training ? Why should there be an equal number of 
discharges out of those who are taken on for the prelimin- 
ary month, which, I presume, is intended to lead to further 
training ?—The staff of the London Hospital numbe's 
603 nurses, and twenty-eight multiplied by seven gives 
the total of admissions for the year. That would imply 
that that same number would have to be discharged 
for private nursing, or to be dealt with as the London 
hospital deals with them. They do not discharge them, 
but they keep private nurses on their staff. They would 
have to dispense with their services in the hospital, or 
the nurses would have to leave, because their training had 
come to an end, 


14316. (Mr. Nunn.) In Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XXVI. 
(N), you give us the results of education in the Poor Law 
schools. Although it is your contention that it does not pro- 
duce application to the Poor | aw again, I notice that taking 
those three years, 1903, 1904, and 1905, the number of such 
returns steadily goes up ?—That is so. 


14317. Do you think that rise is constant, because, if so, 


After careers 
of Poor Law 
Children. 
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it rather tells against the schools ?—I think it is quite 
accidental. I have carefully noted these cases. They 
have nearly all been due to some physical defect—either 
feeble-mindedness, or deafness, or hip disease, or some- 
thing which has disqualified the child for life. 


14318. We have come across this point before in some 
other departments of our inquiry; in getting information 
of this kind, you do not merely take the statement of the 
persons you find in the workhouse that they were brought 
up in the Poor J aw schools, but I suppose you verify it 
afterwards ?— How is it possible to verify it ? 


14319. By going back to the school ?—I did verify 
many of the statements in that way. I have had the 
children looked up in the school books. 


14320. So that one can depend upon those figures such 
as they are; but they tell a little against your view 
instead of favouring it, by reason of the increasing number? 
—Yes. 


14321. It is an inquiry in a very small area, and there- Disadvantage 
fore it is hardly worth while dwelling upon it, because it of Poor Law 
might be refuted by the next set of figures. With regard Children 
to the scattered home system, have you found that an 8g to 
objection to it is that the children bring infectious diseases Sanits ae 
into the home ?—I think wherever the children go out to pried 
the neighbouring board schools they bring back a great ‘ 
deal of infection. 


14322. That is a matter of observation ?—Yes; I find 
that very marked in the intermediate schools where 
teaching is not done in the establishment. 


14323. May I ask how the mothers are selected as a rule, Type and 
and what is their status in society before they are taken qualification 
on ?—One of the great weaknesses of the system is that of foster 
they have had no training. Nearly every woman thinks mother for 
she can be a cottage mother ; if she can do nothing else, potlege noms 
she thinks she can do that. 


14324. There is no machinery for training them, is 
there ?—No. That is where I have tried to show that the 
Roman Catholic schools are strong. They have their 
system oi training for their sisterhoods, and they do not 
put women in positions of responsibility until they have 
been through long and drastic training. I often ask 
these cottage mothers what their previous experience has 
been, I remember one cottage mother told me she had 
lost her mother and then she had lost her aunt, and she 
did not know what to do, and so she thought she could do 
this. 

14325. Turning now to your paragraph on nursing, are Value of 
you in favour of a system of registration of nurses ?—The State _ 
question of State registration is such a very serious one Tegistration 
and opens so much argument that I would rather not £7 Poor Lay 
express an opinion upon it otherwise than as I know it "™S**: 
would affect the Poor Law nurse. 


14326. How would it affect the Poor Law nurse ?—The 
annual examination by the Central Board previous to 
State registration would give the nurses from all the hos- 
pitals and all the Poor Law infirmaries of the country 
an equal chance, and it would make it possible for 
the Gold Medal of the year to be won by a Poor Law 
nurse. AsI know that the training in the Metropolitan 
Poor Law infirmaries is in many cases equa] and in some 
cases superior to that which is given in the general hospitals, 
I should naturally welcome State registration as the only 
way of obtaining for Poor Law nurses the public 
recognition which I think they deserve, but which they do 
not get. 


14327. With regard to the selection of nurses by Method of 
guardians, I was very pleased to read in paragraph 36 Selecting Poor 
“ There is an increasing inclination on the part of boards Law Nurses. 
of guardians to leave the selection of candidates to medical 
superintendents and matrons.” Is it the case with many -_ 
boards of guardians, do you think, that they leave the 
selection to the medical officer and matron ?—The greater 
number are wise enough to do that. Do you not think it 
wise ? 


14328. I think it is excellent, but it is quite new to me ? 
The medical superintendent is naturally an expert in 
physique; and the matron knows well which young 
woman she can train into a good nurse. There have 
been many failures, and there are still, with those boards 
who insist upon retaining that power in their own hands. 
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14329. (Mr. Gardiner.) Do the medical superintendent 
and the matron recommend the name of one person if 
there is only one vacancy ?—Yes. 


14330. And the board appoints that one ?—Yes. 


14331. (Mr. Nunn.) I think your suggestion about male 
nurses was rather coupled with the suggestion that there 
should ke separate institutions for cases which could be 
best dealt with in them ?—Yes. I should like to see that 
class of men who are so troublesome—it is only a small 
class—peremptorily placed there, and at the first time 
they misconduct themselves. 

14332. They are not usually suffering from diseases so 
as to prevent that, are they ?—No. 


od for male 
ses for 


rgreeable 
le cases, 


) proper 14333. There is one point with regard to the removal of 

ipment of patients from infirmaries, which in my experience has 

ients on caused a good deal of trouble. Patients go into one of 

ying Poor our Poor Law infirmaries and they are fitted with garments 

v In- or appliances which the doctor considers necessary for 

pee sce: their use, but when they go out again they are suddenly 
deprived of them ; for instance, a flannel belt or something 
of that kind, which is really necessary is supplied in the 
infirmary, and then when the patient is removed it goes 
back to stock again and the patient goes out, perhaps in 
mid-winter, without it. Do you know of any method by 
which a difficulty of that kind might be overcome ?—I 
think that is a very cruel thing, and I did not know that 
it was possible. 


14334. Do you think that superintendents of infirmaries 
make paupers presents of such things, or does it come 
before boards of guardians, who relieve them in that 
way ?—I have never heard of such an instance. 


14335. Do you think that they receive them during 
their stay in the infirmary, and do you think that having 
used them they are sent out without them ?—I think that 
if they are supplied with them, they are sent out with 
them. 

14336. That would be practically giving them extra 
relief without application to the board? I am only 
anxious to know what the system is with boards of 
guardians ?—I do not quite understand. 


14337. (Sir Samuel Provis.) If it was a medical or 
surgical appliance, would not the recipient usually be 
allowed to take it away ?—Such asasplint? Yes. The 
patient in many cases would have to take away such an 
appliance, or would not be able to leave the infirmary. 


14338. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) And if it were left 
behind, the patient would probably come back again 
to the infirmary ?—It would be against the interest of the 
medical superintendent, of the matron, of the guar- 
dians, and against his own interest ; indeed it would be 
against everybody’s interest for him to leave it behind 
him. 

14339. Ifit is necessary to his health he must have it ?— 
Certainly. 

14340. (Mr. Booth.) While they are in the infirmary 
they do not wear the clothes in which they came to the 
infirmary, I suppose ?—No, they do not. 


14341. So that apart from anything that can be called 
a surgical or medical appliance, the clothes supplied there 
might be much better for their health than those they 
entered the infirmary in ?—Yes, that is quite true. 


14342. And in the clothes in which they entered they 
have to go away ?—Yes. 

14343. (Mr. Nunn.) On that second point raised by Mr. 
Booth, which is perhaps a less aggravated form of the 
same evil, do you know of any arrangements that are made 
by nursing committees or boards of guardians to see that 
patients go out properly clothed ?—No, I do not. 


14344. Have you ever had complaints of that kind come 
before your notice ?—Never. 

14345. With regard to some of these committees of 
women who look after these workhouse girls, I think 
some are appointed by the guardians and some not ?— 
They are all permitted by the guardians. 

14346. They are added to from the outside, but mainly 
consist of women guardians, I think ?—Yes. 

14347. Have you come across any cases of friction 
between the women guardians and the women coming in 
from the outside, or any difficulty with regard to dis- 
cipline in the workhouse ?—I have never had any 
complaints of that nature. 
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14348, Do they work harmoniously on these com Miss Ina 
mittees as a rule ?—Yes, I think so. Stansfeld. 


14349. When these girls leave the workhouse, are they 91 May 1906 
provided permanently with visitors, or do they just go j 
out in the world without the supervision of these befriend- 
ing societies ? Is it part of the scheme of these societies 
to aid the workhouse girls ?—The scheme of the Work- 
house Girls’ Aid Society is really to make good women 
of them, and I think they do follow them up. 


14350. Do they follow them up personally ?—Yes, 
most of those who help in that way are very devoted 
women. I think they realise that the after-care is per- 
haps the most important care of all. 





14351. In how many cases—I have not been able to 
gather it from your memorandum—do the guardians 
subscribe to the funds, should you say, roughly ?—I 
could not answer that question. 


14352. Some do, do they not ?—Yes, they do. 


14353-4. With regard to the Paper issued by Dr. Downes Observance of 
in reference to ophthalmia, are the regulations pretty Dr. Downes’ 
generally carried out ?—They are very generally carried Memorandum 
out. In some instances the medical superintendent i be ea 
prescribes for each child at birth exactly what is to be done rag faecal ae 
to its eyes, and in some instances the written rules are i 
given to the nurse and she administers whatever is pre- 
scribed by them. 


14355. (Mrs. Webb.) Are we to understand that some Practice of 
unions adopt it as a principle to send lying-in cases into Sending 
the infirmary and that other unions adoptit as a principle S°™e mothers 
to send them into the workhouse ?—In some cases the t0 Work- 


: : : ' < os ee HOUSES, 
maternity ward is the infirmary, and in some cases it is in peat: ey ao 
the workhouse. firmaries. 


14356-7. Do you ever get lying-in cases treated in the 
workhouse and in the infirmary in the same union ?— 
Yes; because sometimes when the maternity ward is 
in the workhouse and some complication arises after 
the child’s birth, the mother is transferred to the infirmary 
for further treatment. 


14358. I see that in London there were ten of these 
mothers who died in 1905; am I right in supposing that 
there were only ten of them ?—Yes. 


14359. If you add one to the ten you get a very big Proposed re- 
rate. I mean to say when you have got such smal] organisation 
figures as that to begin with, you may get a tremendous ne 
death rate by adding a very few, so that if one or two Laat awit 
serious cases are sent into the infirmary it would enor- lying = oases 
mously increase the rate when you are dealing with tiny 
figures ?—Of course it would. 


14360. If some of these cases which are presumed to be 
going to be serious cases are transferred to the infirmary, 
then, starting with these very low figures, you would 
increase your rate in proportion ?—Yes. I can find all 
that out for you. 


14361. We should rather like to have, I think, the 
unions in which the lying-in cases are treated exclusively 
in the infirmaries, and those in which they are treated 
exclusively in the workhouses, and whether as a matter 
of fact cases are transferred to the infirmaries when they 
are presumed to be serious ?—I have here a return 
relating to the maternity wards, which I got out for Dr. 
Downes a month or so ago, which might answer some of 
your questions (handing in same. See Appendix Vol. I. (A), 
No. X XVI. (O)). 

14362-3. IT do not quite gather from what you say 
whether you desire that lying-in cases should be treated 
in infirmaries or in workhouses ?—I think on the whole I 
prefer their being placed in workhouses. [ think it is 
better in every way for the woman; it is considerably 
more of a disgrace to begin with, and I think that is 


good. 


14364. Do you wish to make it a disgrace ?—I think 
it ought to be deterrent. 


14365-6. On the assumption that it ought to be a dis- 
grace, you wish them to be treated in the workhouses ? 
—Yes; I do not think it would do to open the doors 
too widely. 


14367. Do you think that on the whole it is better for 
the woman—quite apart from the deterrent effect—to 
go into the workhouse ?—She must go into the work- 
house before the birth of her child. 


Miss Ina 
Stansfeld. 
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14368. She does anyhow, does she ?—Yes; and it 
is a great inconvenience sometimes to transfer the mother, 
especially when the infirmary is at some distance. I 
think that taking it all round, I do really prefer that the 
lying-in ward should be in the workhouse. 


14369. I see you expressly recommend a lying-in 
hospital for a certain class of cases ?—Yes, I do. 


14370. Would the same objection apply to a general 
lying-in hospital as applies in your mind to a general 
Poor Law infirmary ?—Do you mean its being too easy 
of access to be deterrent? I only advise that central 
maternity home for young women applying for maternity 
relief for the first time. I look upon them as a special 
class. 

14371. Do you think it desirable that those people 
should not go through the workhouse ?—I should not 
allow them to go through the workhouse or to come 
under the Poor Law in any way at all. Upon applica- 
tion I should refer them to a ladies’ committee, on 
the lines of the Hampstead ladies’ committee, or I 
should instruct the relieving officer that they were to 
be sent to a central maternity home under the Poor 
Law. 

14372. That is to say, that all destitute young women 
lying-in for the first time, you would desire should go 
to the lying-in hospital ?—Yes. 

14373. As regards cases which come at frequent in- 
tervals, which are the terribly difficult cases to deal 
with, would you make any distinction between persons 
who were defective in the sense of being weak-minded, 
and persons who were perhaps vicious; I mean to say 
would you segregate weak-minded people more than you 
would segregate people who were vicious ?7—Yes, I 
should, for I think very often the feeble-minded are not 
at all vicious, but they are exceedingly weak, and they 
catch up influences and expressions and habits and words 
to an alarming degree from those who are. stronger- 
minded than themselves. 

14374. That would mean, if it was ‘to be any good, 
that it would be a compulsory detention for life, prac- 
for life. 


14375. Does not that same argument hold good with 
regard. to people who are vicious? Why should you 
let them out on society ?. Their children may not be 
unsound in body, but if heredity goes for anything they 
are unsound in mind ?—I. could not answer that ques- 
tion. 

14376. There does not seem to be any reason why 
you should not detain these imbecile young women and 
prevent them having children—which I agree with most 
heartily ; so why should you not detain wilfully vicious 
women and prevent. them having children ?—The whole 
question strikes at the freedom of the subject, does it 
not? 

14377. I quite see that ?—I am very clear about the 


-feeble-minded, but I should not like to express an opinion 
-about the others. 


14378. It comes to this, that as regards lying-in hospitals 
those women who come for the first time are to go to 
special lying-in institutions, and those women who. are 
imbecile and defective and come constantly are to go 
into separate lying-in institutions ?— Yes. 

14379. So that there is only left the class of vicious 
people to go into the workhouses ?— And a few respectable 
married women. 

14380. Would you suggest the respectable people 
should go with the girls who were lying-in with their 
first child ?—I should always give them the chance. I 
think the number is very small. 


14331. Therefore the respectable people would be 
allocated to this first-time lying-in hospital ?— Yes. 

14382. So that leaves nothing but the vicious people 
for the workhouse 7—Yes; and for them I should have 
a very strict rule—no luxuries, no comfort, beyond 
what was absolutely necessary. 

14383. Is it quite fair to the other inhabitants of the 
workhouse to put those people in? Why should you 
not segregate them too in another institution ?—I am 
afraid there are a great many of the same kind in the 
workhouse. 

14384. Would you put those people under definite 
disciplinary regulations ?—Yes. / 
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14385. You would not be inclined to compulsorily 
detain those people ?—I would rather not express an 
opinion upon that point. 


14386. With regard to the death rate of infants which Death rat 
you refer to in paragraph 7, does that mean during the infants in 
first year of life ?—During the period spent in the Poor Law 


maternity ward. 

14387. Have you compared it at all with the normal 
death rate of the district ?—No, I have not. 

14388. Then you do not know how it compares ?—No. 

14389. Could you tell us how many infants there are, 
because that is important from the point of view of the 
normal death rate ?—I have given it in paragraph 5. 

14390. That gives the number of births in the institu- 
tions ?—Yes, and in paragraph 7 are the corresponding 
deaths. 


14391. With regard to the different systems of educa- Block sys 


institutio. 


‘a 


: 


tion, you do not differentiate the block system. The °f schools 


block system seems to be an intermediate between the 
associated schools and the cottage homes; is that so ?— 
Yes, it is. In one of the appendices I have given the 
number of children in the blocks of the various schools. 


14392. But you do not give us any opinion about the 
block system ?—I do not think it is as dangerous as the 
cottage homes or the scattered homes, but I do not think 
it is as good as the associated schools. I think it is very 
much less dangerous than the smaller systems. 

14393. Your conclusion about the associated schools 
is rather startling ?—I know it is a heresy. Fo 


14394. I was not saying that it is a heresy, but, that Advantag 
it is rather startling. Could you say anything more to of barracl 
explain exactly what you mean by believing this so schools. 


strongly ? Do you think that the whole indictment of 
barrack schools falls to the ground ?—All—absolutely. 
When I am asked that question, I first of all think what 
I should wish for my children if I were a working woman 
and I were dying and leaving ‘them to the public to 
bring up. I should certainly wish that they should be 
sent to an associated school. Then I try to think of 
myself as a child and wonder which I should be the 
happiest and the best in. I should certainly wish to go 
to an associated school. It is a happier, brighter, freer, 
breezier life. It is full of interest. The cottage home, 
especially the scattered bome, is very often exceedingly 
dull. : 


14395. But there is a great difference between a Disadvan- 


cottage home and a scattered home. 


I noticed that tages of 


your illustration of the tired-out mother was from a cottage an 


scattered home ?—Yes, but that applies to cottage 
homes as well. 

14396. In the case of cottage homes surely they have 
a system of relief; the mother, for instance, goes. out 
once a week, and there is an odd mother kept ?—Yes ; 


scattered 
hom 


es. 


there are relief mothers attached to every group of — 


scattered homes. The strain is perhaps less acute upon 
the mother in the cottage home colony. One can never 
make up to the children for the great loss of their own 
home and their own parents, but there are many 
advantages in the associated school which the children 
in the cottage homes and the scattered homes can never 
have; for instance, there is the swimming bath. 

14397. The cottage homes have a swimming bath at 
Chorlton ?—Yes, they have, but some cottage colonies 
and scattered homes have not. 

14398. Very much of what you say applies only to 
the scattered homes, I think ?—I think scattered homes 
are much the less satisfactory, but I think the cottage 
homes have very many fewer advantages than the 
associated school. 


14399. In the cottage homes they have swimming 
baths and workshops, indeed they have all sorts of things ? 
—Yes, they have. 

14400. You are of opinion that the Poor Law child on 
the whole turns out better than the child of tlre same class 
which is not a Poor Law child ?—Yes, I am; because 
T think that physical education and physical strength are 
great factors in a successful adult age, and the children 
in the Poor Law schools are admirably fed, sent to bed 
early instead of being up at night, and are well clothed 
and kept occupied, and they are exceedingly happy. 

14401. When you talk of the home being such an 
advantage, you are talking of the ideal home, and not 
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of the home of that particular «lass, because in a home 
of that particular class you may rightly say that the 
children stay up till ten or eleven o’clock at night ?—Yes. 
14402. So that when you are comparing it with the 
home, it is not. with the home of the class to which that 
child belongs ?—It is with the good home’ of the class 
to which that child belongs. 
14403. But not the average home ?—No. 
ss of 14404, I gather you think that the Catholic schools 
lic Poor are particularly successful in their effect on the children ? 
schools. Yes, I do, I think they are managed by women who 
have given up the whole of their lives to it, and who have 
been prepared by drastic training for it. Then there is 
the fact that the system adopted for the management 
of the school does not come to an end when a Reverend 
Mother is withdrawn or dies, but is at once carried on by 
someone educated on the same principles and perhaps 
even more adept and clever than she has been. 
14405. That is to say, where you get a religious order 
looking after education, you get continuity of good ?— 
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You get continuity of good, which you can get in no other 
way. 


Miss Ina 
Stansfeld.” 
14406. Do you especially think that is so with respeot 21 May-1906. 
to the education of girls, in other words, that the Orders : 
are particularly successful with the girls ?—I think they are 
particularly successful with the girls, and I think they are 
wonderfully successful with the boys. It wasa very bold 
experiment to put into the hands of Sisters of Mercy, St. 
Mary’s, North Hyde, certified for 697 boys, which had 
been allowed to get into a very unsatisfactory condition 
by a brotherhood who did not know how to manage the 
schools. The boys now have carried off the shields for 
football and for cricket from all the metropolitan schools ; 
the schools have been re-organised, the boys are in good 
hands, the discipline is excellent, and the schools are 
thriving. t 
14407. On the whole, would you say that the Catholic 
schools are on a very high level ?—I think they are on a 


very high level. I think the Catholics are great educ- 
tionists. I am not a Catholic myself. 
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Miss Ina STANSFELD, re-called; and further Examined. 


p death 14408. (Mrs. Webb.) I want to ask you about the 
in Poor 


Eawtibu: death rate of infants ; looking at the total number of 
deaths of infants and the number born, it is an amazingly 
low death rate. I make it out to be between 40 and 50 
per 1,000. The average death rate is, I think, about 
150, and the death rate amongst that class in those dis- 
tricts would be about 250. If this really represents 
the deaths of infants in the first year it is only about 40 
or 50 per 1000, which is an amazing result ?—Do you 
refer to the death rate of infants contained in my memor- 
andum ? ' 


14409. Yes; you have the number of infants dying 
and the number of infants born, and it works out, if those 
figures are correct, at something between 40 and 50 
per 1,000 for the different years, which is an amazingly 
low death rate ?—It is an amazingly low death rate. 
I believe those figures are absolutely accurate. 


14410. My only doubt is whether you were really 
calculating the first year; if it was only for the first two 
months it would be amazing ?—It is for the first month. 


14411. You said it was for the first year 2—I ought not 
to have said so ; it was for the first month. 


14412. Even then it is very low. Could you give it 
us rather more accurately ? Could you find out whether 
it is for the first month or for the period which those infants 
inhabited the workhouse, which I rather suspect it is ?—- 


It is for the period for which those infants were in the 
maternity wards. 


Miss Ina 
Stansfeld. 





14413. That might not be the first month, it might 22 May 1906. 
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be the first three months ?—No, it is the first month. 





14414, I want to clear that up. It is v:ry likely that 
it is the number that die in the workhouse b fore the 
mother takes her discharge, which she might do in a 
month or in three months. All I should like brought out 
is, taking the real death rate apart from the period death 
rate, taking the real comparison, whether the infants 
born in workhouses and infirmaries have an enormous 
advantage from the point of view of survivorship. Would 
it be possible for us to get those statistics, first, as regards 
the comparison of the death rate with the ordinary death 
rate of that class in that district ; and also in comparison 
with the death rate of infants belonging to mothers who 
are given outdoor relief when they are lying-in. I think 
those are very important points? I think I could get 
those statistics. [Miss Stansfeld subsequently replied as 
follows: —“ I have endeavoured to ascertain the ordinary 
“death rate but am informed by the Registrar General that 
“he his unable to furnish me with the death rates of infants 
“under one month of age.”’] 


14415. (Mr. Booth.) Are the cases followed up at 
all? Do you know what happens after the first month ? 
If they leave the workhouse after the first month, do 
you at all know what happens to the mother and child, 


Miss Ina 
Stansfeld. 


22 May 1906. 
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say, during the next six or eight months ?—Many of the 
ladies on the Girls’ Aid Committees help the girls, and 
they do follow the girls up very closely and see how 
they are going on. 

14416. There is no information you could bring forward 
about that ?—I gave some information on that point 
in my appendix on that subject. I could also obtain 
more information quite definitely if you wish for it. 

14417. I think it would be rather important if it proves 
that the death rate is very low while under the charge 
of the guardians, because therefore, presumably, the 
child left in a good condition, and it would be very interest- 
ing to know whether after that time there is possibly 
an exceptionally high number for the rest of the year ?— 
I will if possible obtain that information. [Miss Stansfeld 
subsequently replied as follows:—‘“I have been unable to 
‘obtain information as to the death rate of infants after 
‘discharge from the maternity wards and after the mothers 
‘have taken their discharge from the workhouse.’ 

14418. (Mr. Bentham.) In your memorandum you do 
not specify very definitely your duties as an assistant 
inspector ?7—My duties have never really been very 
clearly specified. I am the assistant inspector for the 
Metropolis, and I assist the inspectors in both the districts : 
the district north of the Thames, and the district south of 
the Thames. My special duties have, I think I may say, 
lain in the maternity wards, in the workhouse nurseries, 
in the inspection of the nursing of the infirmaries, and of 
the schools; those duties being such as are specially 
women’s work. 

14419. And cottage homes ?—Yes, they come under 
the schools. 

14420. Do you deal with children boarded-out within 
the union at all ?—No, I have nothing to do with children 
boarded-out. 

14421. The word, “infirmary,” as you use it, applies 
absolutely to the workhouse nursing institutions, is that 
not so ?—Entirely. ; 

14422. The word ‘hospital,’ when you use it, applies 
to voluntary institutions ?—Yes, St. Bartholomew’s, St. 
Thomas’ and the like. 

14423. Exactly the opposite is the case in the north, I 
think ?—Yes. 

14424. You seem to point out a danger in having 
maternity wards connected with the infirmaries because 
of their attractiveness. It might be an encouragement 
for people to avail themselves of these wards because they 
are situated in the infirmaries you say ; and you instance 
a case of a married woman who availed herself of the 
maternity ward who ought not to have done so; is that not 
so ?—Yes. 

14425. Yourecommend the establishment of a maternity 
institution which might be, as I understand, a joint 
institution for all the London boards ?—Yes. I recom- 
mend that all the young women applying for maternity 
relief for the first time, should be provided for in a 
special and central maternity institution. I further 
recommend that this need having been supplied, the 
discipline of the workhouse and infirmary maternity 
wards should be greatly increaced—that they shculd be 
depleted cf all luxuries and conducted on hard end plain 
lines deterrent to the undesicables and the vicious 
characters who, at the expence of the ratepayers too 
often make use of them. If this were done it wculd 
surely be necessary to make some special provision, duly 
safe-guarded for the very small class of respectable 
married women, bona fide deserted wives, or wcmen 
suffering from extreme poverty. It is well known that 
the best administered unions ate those whose guardians 
make the mcst searching investigations into the 
characters and circumstances of the applicants for relief. 
The better clas ification of applicants for maternity 
relief must depend upon increcsed individualising efforts, 
and the institution by each unicn of a lacies’ ecmmittee, 
such as that at Hampstead—so long as London is not 
unified for the purpcses cf Poor Law administration, 
which unification would at once initiate a readjustment 
of the principles of relief. 

14426. And the object of that institution is, if I under- 
stand you aright, to take in those first cases, and also, 
you say, so that respectable married women might avail 
themselves of the institution ?—Yes. 

14427. Then you are not afraid of an institution of 
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that class, if it were formed, attracting women of a 
respectable class to it ? Would it not rather tend in that 
direction ?—It might possibly tend in that direction to a 
very small degree; but I think that the feeling is very 
strong, so far, in the minds of the women of the working 
class, that it is rather a social disgrace to accept help from 
the Poor Law under any condition. They would feel it 
much less than applying to the workhouse, as they feel 
it very much less applying to the infirmary than applying 
to the workhouse. 

14428. They would feel it much less applying to be 
admitted to an institution of this kind than they would to 
an infirmary, would they not ?—Yes. 

14429. Therefore, it is making it easier ?7—I have 
ventured to suggest that I should like to see the methods 
adopted by the Hampstead guardians adopted all over 
London. The amount of education ladies on committees 
of that kind can give to the women is great; showing 
them how to help themselves and how to prevent them- 
selves coming upon the rates. Such a committee must 
always be a great protection against the undue use of 
the Poor Law maternity institutions. 

14430. In the case of the person you mention who 
refused such assistance because of the good treatment she 
had heard of in the workhouse infirmary ?—Yes, it 
does take a little time, I think, to educate a neighbour- 
hood. 


14431. Do you not think there would be less chance 
of educating people to apply to other institutions if a 
separate home, such as you suggest, was established under 
the Poor Law ?—I suggested that that institution should 
be primarily established for young women applying for 
maternity relief in the first instance, and I should always 
hope that it would exist mainly for them. The number 
of cases of bona fide respectable married women I do not 
think would be very great. It is always possible, of 
course, to institute charges. 


14432. Under the Poor Law ?—I think in that case the Power to 


Hampstead Board, finding that the 
after all to be taken to the infirmary, charged her husband 
10s., half the doctor’s fee, 8s. a week maintenance in the 
infirmary ; 34s. in all; 
which a county court summons has been taken out. I 
think I am right in saying the Kensington guardians have 
made charges. 

14433. They cannot institute a charge, can they; they 
can only enforce repayment ; there is a difference, is there 
not ?—I ought to have called it enforcing a repayment. 


14434. There is a distinction there which ought to be 
noted ?—Yes. 

14435. (Mrs. Webb.) Do they take paying patients ? 
Do they willingly accept anyone who is ready to pay the 
cost, as they do in lunatic asylums ?—I am sorry I cannot 
answer that question. 

14436. They do that in pauper lunatic asylums ?— 
Yes. 


woman had applied recover cost 
of maternit 
cases in Po 


; aw 
there is a balance due of 10s. for inatitubiae 


14437. (Mr. Bentham.) I want to point out that the Difficulties 
danger you wish to avoid by having a lying-in ward to proposes 
in a workhouse in preference to one in an infirmary central 


would probably be enormously enhanced by the provision * 
of a separate establishment which is to be a more desirable 


establishment even than an infirmary, it being apart © 


altogether from either workhouse or infirmary. There 
may be a danger, but I think it would be more then 
counter-ba!anced by the benefits wl ich would result from 
savirg the younger women from evil influences, and as 
I have said, it is primarily in their interests that I make 
the recommendation. 

14438. Do you think that could be practically carried 
out? Boards of guardians, of course, differ in their view 
as to the kind of case they would probably desire to send 
there ; and it is rather unlikely that you could get a 
number of boards of guardians to join who would carry 
out explicitly the view that you have of only selecting 
that particular kind of case ; there would be a danger of 
their sending all the cases, would there not ?—Yes, but 
some conditions of admission would need to be instituted. 

14439. Particularly if they had to pay their share cf 
the cost on any other basis than on the number of 
persons sent. They would want to avail themselves of 
the advantages which they were paying for? They 
would ultimately send all the cases if it paid them to do 
so. Do you not think it would tend in that direction ? 


nstitution 


for materni 


ases. 
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—TI think in shaping any new scheme dangers always 
crop up which one hardly realises beforehand, they have 
to be met and handled as they arise. 


has not applied. St. George’s-in-the-East: the medical Miss Ina 
officer made application to be recognised asa teacher, but Stansfeld. 
he was refused, which naturally he took “as a gratuitous : 
insult, and has therefore lost all interest in the matter.’? 22 May 1905. 


14440. Do you think your recommendation avoids the 


danger which you point out exists by providing for such 
cases in an infirmary ?—No. 

14441. Itis not made with that object ?—No, it is made 
primarily to provide greater seclusion and more helpful 
assistance to young women who come for the first time. 


Lewisham: recognition promised, after carrying out the 
regulations as to the details of the ward work. Green- 
wich: granted. Hackney: the clerk of the board is in 
communication at the present time. Hamrysteal: the 
medical offeer has applied for recognition as a teacher 


: and has received no reply. Holborn: there is not 
orkhouses 14442. Are there any lying-in wards in workhouses sufficient accommodation. Islington has not applied. 
pathinets as apart from the infirmaries, where the infirmary is at Kensington is recognised. Lambeth applied and was 
ds. 


a distance from the workhouse ?—Yes. 
14443. Where are they ?—St. Pancras and Marylebone. 


14444. St. Pancras is quite an infirmary on the work- 
house site; there is a matron of the infirmary also, a 
resident medical officer ?—Yes ; perhaps St. Pancras is 
not a good one to quote, but I was rather thinking of the 
infirmary at Dartmouth Park Hill and the workhouse 
near King’s Cross. Marylebone, of course, is some 
distance. 


14445. Are there no other kind of sick cases on the 
workhouse site than lying-in cases ?—Do you mean in 
the case of the Marylebone infirmary or St. Pancras in- 
firmary ? 

14446. In the case of Marylebone ?—Yes, there are 
sick wards. . ; 


14447. Therefore, it is really an infirmary, is it not ?— 


refused. Lambeth is one of our best lying-in wards. 


14661. And that was refused ?—Yes; City of London 
(Thavies Inn), was refused. Marylebone Mile End and 
Bermondsey have not applied. Paddington; application 
made and refused. St. Pancras, Poplar, Richmond 
(Surrey) and Southwark (Newington) have not applied. 
Shoreditch: application has been made and the medical 
man or representative of the Central Midwives Board 
has made an exhaustive inspection of the wards. Step- 
ney, Strand, Strand (Bear Yard) and Wandsworth have 
not applied. West Ham has been sanctioned by the 
Central Midwives Board. Westminster: no application. 
Whitchapel: letter received and permission declined 
owing to structural defects in the ward. Woolwich has 
not applied; it did not consider the number sufficient. 
I may say that the midwifery in Whitechapel, ever since 
I have been in office, has been extremely satisfactory. 


No, it is a workhouse. 
14448. Have they a resident medical officer ?—No. 
14449. Have they a matron of the sick ward apart 


14462. You have referred in your memorandum to poor Law 
the lock wards in the London unions; are those usually provision for 
provided for women separately from the other patients ? female lock 
—I think that the arrangements for the reception of cases. 


yssibility of 


from the workhouse matron ?—They have a superinten- 
dent nurse. 


14450. Then it is quite an infirmary, is it not ?—No, 
it is a very large workhouse ; it is an unusually large 
workhouse and there are perhaps an unusual number of 
infirm in the workhouse sick wards. 


14451. I want to get exactly what you meant by a 
workhouse in that case, whether it is a lying-in ward 
in a workhouse which is an able-bodied workhouse with 
no other sick cases there; did you mean that ?—I 
meant a lying-in ward in a workhouse. 

14452. Even though there might be no other sick 
eases there ?—Whether there are, or whether there are 
not, 


14453. In your appendix (See Appendix Vol. I. 


female lock patients in the metropolitan institutions 
leave a good deal to be desired. In a good many work- 
houses there are wards set apart for such patients, com- 
bined with those who are suffering from ‘‘ scabies,” which 
is a skin disease ; and in one or two of the infirmaries 
there are female lock wards. 


14463. Do you advocate separate wards ?—That is 
a very difficult question to answer—there are so many 
pros and cons. I do not advocate such patients being 
scattered about the general wards: I should prefer to see 
all young girls under twenty withdrawn entirely from 
the Metropolitan Poor Law institutions and treated in an 
institution, perhaps just outside London, where prolonged 
treatment, and what I think is much more important, 
prolonged influence could be brought to bear. 


14464. Do you find that the common ward there has: 


tendin A), No. XXVI. (O), you give a list of the lying-in : 

erik of Ly athe in London. Do you think those institutions the same dangers that you find with regard to the common 

luntary could be made useful to the extent of taking the cases Ward for maternity cases ?—Very much so indeed. 

Gee which you would recommend to be sent to a special 14465. Do you advocate detention in any of these 

stitutions. home that you suggest being formed ?—I think if that cases ?—I could not answer that question. 
method were taken Se a one wits cores eens they 14466. You have referred to the children that are in Children 
could be made fariiee Pe eet ae ee the adult wards of infirmaries. Is it usual to provide suffering from.. 

14454. You think with organisation all the cases you separate wards or separate detached buildings for in- measles and 

have mentioned might be dealt with outside the Poor  fectious cases, such as measles and whooping cough ?— whooping 
Law ?—Yes, that would meet all that I wish, because No, it is not—not separate detached buildings. cough in 
what I want is that the young women should never ‘ ; adult wards 
be allowed to get accustomed to workhouse ways or 14467. The usual method is to scatter those children of Poor Law ~ 
workhouse society. who are suffering from infection about the adult wards infirmaries. 

pitdde Of 14455. You mention in your memorandum the Central aveid may maa ae Biya gbildren Jai 38, the only 

tral Mid- yfiqwives Board and the fact that they refused the method possible under the existing provisions. 

begs hace: application of the Whitechapel Guardians to have their _ 14468. You think that is undesirable ?—I think it is Proposed 

“ha POS OO in firm ary recognised as a training school for midwives; always undesirable to have children among adult patients, Separate 

stitutions is that not so ?—That is so. I do not think that the presence of the adult sick is ever pager 

training 14456. And you refer to some structural defects ; were good for children, and I think as the children regain [infectious] 

hools. those defects serious enough to warrant the board in health their turbulence disturbs the adult sick, and gijoicos 


refusing ?—In my opinion they were not. 

14457. Do you think there is in the minds of the Central 
Midwives Board a prejudice against workhouse institu- 
tions ?—I think there is. 

14458. Have you evidence of it in any other London 
infirmaries ?—I could not answer that question. 


14459. Have any of the others been refused sanction ? 
—Yes. 

14460. Could you name them ?—Bethnal Green has 
applied; it is not yet settled. Camberwell applied and 
there has been no result, except that a medical man has 
been to inspect. Chelsea has not applied. Croydon has 
applied and been accepted. Fulham has applied and been 


accepted. St. George’s, Hanover Square (Wallis Yard), 


429. 


when they are very ill their crying does. I should like 
to see all children withdrawn from metropolitan in- 
firmaries where there are no children’s wards. 


14469. How would you have them dealt with ?—I 
should have four houses taken, north, south, east and 
west of the Metropolis for the reception of measles. It 
is not at all good to move a child too far when the measles 
has already established itself sufficient for diagnosis. I 
should have whooping cough dealt with in the same way 
as ringworm and ophthalmia are dealt with by the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board—I mean to say, in such institu- 
tions. Whooping cough lasts a very long time; 
education during that time is necessary, and if the child 
does not receive education a great deal of time is 
wasted. 
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Miss Ina 14470. You have described the various methods of 
Stansfeld. dealing with healthy children. I do not see the distinction 
between what you term schools on the block system and 
cottage hore colonies ?—There is a great distinction. 
When an associated school is broken up into blocks 
the blocks receive a large number of children: quite too 
many to be compared in any kind of way with the largest 
cottage ; and we have some very large cottages—too large. 

14471, Jn some cases the houses which are provided on 
what you call the block system will have about forty or 
fifty children ; does not that often obtain in the case of a 
cottage home colony ?—No, not in a cottage home. 

14472. Is that the only distinction—that there are a 
larger number in each cottage ?—The blocks are not 
cottages at all—they are sections of a large building. 

14473. It is an old barrack school divided up ?—No, 
it is a school built for that special purpose. 


14474. You have an objection, I think, to scattered 
homes ?—Yes,. I have. 


22 May 1906. 
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14475. One reason you gave yesterday was that the 
mother who might not feel so well in the morning, when 
it is time to get up and look after the children, cannot 
have the comfort of a cup of tea brought to her bed- 
room, and cannot remain in bed longer than is usual ; 
she must get up and attend to the children, whatever 
her state of health. Can she have those comforts that 
you desire her to have under any other system ?—No: « I 
think I mentioned that in connection ‘with the mother 
of the scatteréd home whom I found one day last week 
working under great strain, and I- was endeavouring to 
show that the scattered home is not really a home: that 
the mother of a family of her own could-say to one of 
the older children, “‘ Get up, and go down and make me 
a cup of tea, I am not very well this morning,” but-I 
venture to hope that no mother.at the head of a scattered 
home would ever presume or expect such a thing to be 
done. 

14476. The connection is between the idea in the 
child’s mind as to what is a mother, andthe idea na 
mother’s mind as to the duties of the child; her own 
child would do it, but she would not ask a child in a 
cottage home to do it ?—Yes. 


14477. Is that really so, do not all these little affec- 
tionate atten#ions enter into cottage home life ?—They are 
necessarily«limited, and I think that the size of the 
families in the cottage. homes brings about many 
restrictions along those lines. 


14478. What are the numbers that you had in mind 
at the scattered home that you take exception to ?— 
The scattered home which I. visited last- week was certi- 
fied for fifteen, I found in it thirteen. Personally I do 
not think that any cottage home should be certified for 
more than six children, if one woman alone is expected 
to take care of them. 

14479. You think the nearer it approximates to the 
size of a real home the more likely it is to be successful ? 
—That is what I mean. : 

14480. Your objection is principally to the size of the 
home and the unreal family life?—It could never be real 
where there are fifteen to twenty children mothered by 
one woman, and the number always kept up. 


os canbe , _ 14481. Is there not an advantage in this way that 
em hosts these children get in touch with the child life of the 
~~~" neighbourhood, although they have not swimming baths, 
, cricket fields and so on, they still have the same advan- 
tage that people have of the same rank by sharing in the 
public provision of these things ?—I do not think they 
have. 
14482. As the training they receive in a large school ? 
No, there is so much esprit de corps in a school, and I 
am glad to say that in our metropolitan schools on the 
Associated system, sports and games and activity are 
the order of the day. I cannot conceive any better 
counteractant. of the pauper heredity of idleness. 
14483. In dealing with the children in bulk it is not 
likely that any attendant can get to understand the 


Proper 
number of 
children for a 
cottage home. 


child, and its little idiosyncrasies, and its temper, having 


so many children to deal with. as a foster mother can 
in a cottage home with a few children ?—I do not 
quite agree there. I have known officers in our schools 
and I know officers in our schools to-day, who do get to 
‘know their children. I am quite sure phat the mother 
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in a scattered home who has to take care of fifteen to 
twenty children has not much time to get to know the 
idiosyncrasies of her children. 


14484. You think it is an advantage for child life 
that it should get up to the ringing of a bell, it should 
have its breakfast announced by the same process, and 
dinner and all the rest of the meals of the day ?—Yes 
I do not see any objection to the ringing of a bell. 


14485. With regard to boarding-out, you haveno Advantages — 
opinion, have you ?—I have indeed. I think that when boarding 
boarding out is good it is ideal, quite the best system rt hildren,- 
that the State can possibly adopt, but when it is not cane a 
good it is fatal. 

14486. On the ground I suppose that the child gets i 
absorbed into the community more readily by that pro- 
cess, it being done in early life, than by any other method 
of dealing with children ?—I think in an ideal boarded- ' 
out home, the child really becomes one of the family. 

4 
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I do think under those conditions that the child is likely 
to be understood and to develop as a natural and ordi- 
nary child would do, but boarding out can neyer deal 
with more than a comparative few of the number of 
cuildren for whom the State has to provide. 


14487. There are drawbacks in the same way to a@Need for 
large school are there not, that we might get an undesir- high class _ 
able person as the head of the establishment. Take personnel in 
the Brentwood case for instance. You remember that, institutions — 
do you not ?—I have heard of it. for children. © 


14488. The person there got five years’ penal servitude 
for cruelty ?—That case occurred before I was appointed. ; 
That leads up to an expression which I should like to 
give, and that is that I do not mind really so very much 
which system is adopted if the personnel of the adminis-: 
trator is all that can be desired. All the systems depend 
upon those who administer, more than upon their 
methods. 


14489. There must be a difference in principle in the 
different methods that are in vogue; with boarding out_ 
you admit that the child is more readily absorbed into 3 
the community and becomes one of the family and has a 
home, that is different entirely to any kind of training 
it can possibly have in a large institution, therefore, it is 
different in that respect, and, in a lesser degree probably, 
scattered homes have a tendency to get the children 
absorbed into ordinary society. You agree to that dis- 
tinction, do you ?—No, I do not think I do agree with 
that distinction. I think the children in scattered homes 
are exceedingly marked and set apart. For instance, in 
the house of a natural mother the front door is generally 
open ; the door of a scattered home is always hermetically 
closed; the steps are scrupulously clean, and there are 
a great many institutional distinctions which apply to 
the children as well. 


14490. There again it is management, is it not ?—You 
mean it depends on the mother. 

14491. Yes.—I suppose it does. 

14492. With regard to the training of foster mothers Difficulty in 
you said that there ought to be some method of training obtaining 
the foster mothers who will take care of the children in Ye are 
a scattered home. Yes. Riis 

children, 


14493. That would apply to the block system or to _ 
the cottages in a colony, would it not ?—It would certainly 
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apply to cottage homes, whether in colony or whether 
scattered. J 

14494. Do you find that suitable foster mothers can . 
be so well obtained in the south ?—No, I believe there * 
is very universal difficulty in finding the right women, { > 
There really is no doubt that that is a very serious 2: 
difficulty. + 


14495. Do you find that obtains elsewhere, say in the 
north of England ?—I do not know anything of the 
working of the system in other parts of England as to 
cottage homes. 

14496. (Professor Smart.) With regard to schools, Advantages’ 
your principle evidently is that the boarding school of large Poor 
system which we approve with regard to children of Law schools. 
the upper classes should be extended as far as possible 
to the pauper children ?—Yes. 







14497. At what age do you send them to the associated 
homes ?—Three years of age. 
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14498. That is rather earlier than we care to send*our 
own children to boarding schools, is it not ?—Yes.—But 
in the associated schools there are infants’ Ccepart- 
ments where the little ones are kept entirely apart and 
are, as a rule, under the care of expert nurses, so' that 
they do not really bear the brunt of mixing with the 
older boys and girls. They have charming nurseries, 
very suitable food and a programme of their own, and 
they mix hardly at all with the older ones. Boarding 
schools for our own class do not make provision for 
‘infants. 


14499. Still one could quite well approve of the board- 
ing school system for grown-up children, and strongly 
disapprove of it for young children, if it could possibly be - 
aranged otherwise. I cannot help thinking that there 
is rather a contradiction between your statement that 
the boarding-out system is your ideal, and at the same 
time your speaking so strongly for the boarding school 
system with regard to associated schools ?—I think 
the boarding-out system is excellent where it is good, 
but I know the boarding-out system can only deal with 
a nominal number of the children the State has to provide 
for, therefore some provision must be made for a very 
large number, and in making that provision I must say 
that I do prefer an associated school and such treatment 
for the boys as isigiven by the training ship ““ Exmouth,” 
off Grays, on the Thames. 


isdom of 14500. You speak of the efforts made by the Church 
ovisi0on for Army, the Salvation Army, Rescue Societies, and so on, 
aa rendering assistance to women and making provision for 
Ey. Y them. outside the workhouse. Those, of course, are 
cont . y women who otherwise would have to go to the workhouse ? 
stitutions, es, they are women who are in need. 


_ 14501. Is it not desirable that maternity cases should, 
so far as possible, be dealt with by private charity?— 
Always, I think. 


14502. You are very strong on that ?—I feel that very 
strongly indeed; I also feel that the more Poor Law 
authorities and boards of guardians will co-operate with 
‘the volunatry charities the better will it be for the girls 
who are treated, and of course the better for the rates. 


14503. I rather thought you had strong views on the 
deterrent influences of the maternity wards, for example, 
and where you approve of the Church Army, Salvation 
Army and so on, you consider them from the ground 
simply of the feelings of the applicants. There is no 
disgrace attaching to a person who goes to one of the 
Salvation Homes, for instance ?—No. 


14504. Yet I think you were rather strong that there 
should be some disgrace ?—No, not for young women 
applying for the first time. I feel very strongly that 
many of them have been more sinned against than 
sinning, and they need discreet and wisely administered 
help. 


14505. I am glad to get your opinion, so far, as to the 
superiority of private charity over the workhouse treat- 
ment ?—It is not because I think such girls are not 
well looked after in workhouse wards, because I think 
the influence brought to bear by the matrons and nurses 
working at any rate in the maternity wards of the Metro- 
polis is excellent. It is entirely because of the companion- 
ship of habituées and women of bad, and not only 
bad, but dangerous, character, that I think that such 
young women should be kept out at any cost. 


14506. (Mr. Bentham.) That can scarcely be avoided in 
the workhouse ?—You cannot avoid it. 


14507.. (Professor Smart.) You speak in your memoran- 
dum of the young mother who elects to remain with her 
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vith babies child during the first few months of life. Is that possible ? 
ind its dura- —Yes. 

ion. 


_ 14508. By paying, I suppose ?—There is no payment. 
She simply remains in the house as an able-bodied 
woman. 

14509. She can remain in the house as long as she 
likes ?—She can remain in the house till she takes her 
discharge. 

14510. Exactly like an ordinary pauper ?—I have 
never known the guardians turn anyone out. 
14511. (Mr. Booth.) Is that without limit of time ? 
Do you mean they would not turn her out after a year ?— 
They are never turned out until they take their discharge. 
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14512. (Miss Hill.) Is that so, even if they are strong Miss Tna 
and able to earn-?**Perhaps a lady may find them a Stansfeld. 
place, but I do not think the ‘guardians turn them out. 00M 190 6 

14513. (Mr. Booth.) If a'woman had a baby outside, 
and after six months she was stiJl able-bodied, would 
she be allowed to come into the workhouse ? Where does 
the destitution come in ?—What is destitution? A 
woman who.is going to work may come to the end of 
her week’s wages and may be destitute. She has got 
through the last few shillings she earned, she, is dest-tute. 


14514. Is every woman who has a child: with- her to 
support necessarily destitute ? That gives ay entirely 
new conception of destitution. (IM/issaffll.) Is.it because 
itis difficult to prove that she can support herself and the 
child 7—As Mr. Nunn has said to me, the theory of the 
English Poor Law is that you test the Xbility or the in- 
ability of able-bodied men and women t6 work by using 
the workhouse test; that is supposed to be a sufficient 
deterrent-in itself to prevent any able-bodied: persons 
who could maintain themselves out of doors accepting 
that. NONI g, 


14515. (Mr. Bentham.) In that respect they are treated 
like all other inmates of the house, that is, they remain 
in, unless there is somebody who takes an interest to get 
them out, or the guardéans ask them to take their dis- 
charge ?—HExae¢tly so,‘ and they remain among the able- 
bodied. 


14516. (Professor Smart.) In your memorandum you The cireum- 
speak about the factory girls of Stepney and‘so on. I Stances of 
suppose that you would say that, with the current rate WO"e? a 
of wages which these women earn, it would be quite eae asi 
impossible for them to pay their own maternity expenses ? atid y 
—I should think absolutely impossible. ; 


14517. Do you mean the married women as well ?— 
When a married woman works in 4-factory, one naturally 
presumes that her husband is also working,‘and that their 
wages conjointly ought to be able to produce the payment. 


14518. Of those cases you mention, the factory girls 
for example, and the other class which I see you mention, 
namely the theatr4l and music hall professiory, is a large 
proportion that of single women ?—Yes. 


14519. It is rather.an unpleasant question, but I think it 
must be asked. You have made yourself acquainted with 
the antecedents of these factory girls as far as possible, 
I suppose ?—I have not time to make myself acquainted 
with the antecedents of indivitlual women in the ward. 
Do you mean to say their circumstances ? , 





14520. Yes. Have you thought anything, for example, 
of the connection of low wages with immorality ?—No, 
I have not. : f 


14521. Do you consider, as a class, these girls are the 
victims of circumstances, of passion, or of necessary 
conditions attaching to low wages ?—Of defective 
education and insufficient home frotection very often, I 
think. “es il : 


14522. Do you not think that these low wages, especially 
in the case of warehouse girls, are very often supplemented 
by the wages of*immorality ?—I do ‘not think that it is 
so in quite so low and poor a class, as_ that, but I am 
afraid in the rather betteT class of working girls in London 
that is so. ae i 


14523. I have been very much struck by the emphasis 
you give to the theatrical and music hall profession. Had 
you any particular reason for mentioning that ?—No, 
I only mention that in all the maternity wards I find a 
small proportion, not a very large proportion. They are 
generally very horheless and look very sad and lonely. 


14524. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) They are very. badly 
paid too ?—Yes.+ 5 dys -ekg indie 
14525. (Professor Smart.) *You speak of the deterrent Possibility of 
poligy adopted by at least one union. Would you mind making 
telling us what, you mean by the deterrent policy ?— maternity 
Not making the maternity wards too pleasant. .  Telief deter- 
14526. Under a definite policy ?—A definite policy not ee 
to make the maternity ward too pleasant, or to give the 
patients any. comforts they covld do without. the: 
14527. Have you.heard any expression of the,pringiple 
on which they do-that, and why they,do it j—~It is,,I 
think, because the board which adopts that policy wishes.to 
do everything possible to discourage the } ung women from 
coming in a second time. They feel those little differences 
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very much. In one of the maternity wards there is an 
old nurse who has been there very, many years. She 
is an exceedingly kind woman, and if she thinks a patient 
is not very well and she is making a.cup of tea for herself 
after lunch, she will say to the patient: ‘“‘I am going 
to make a cup of tea for myself, I will make one for 
you too”; and she makes it and takes it to her. 
I generally find that ward pretty full. Iam quite sure that 
there is a system of telegraphy among the Metropolitan 
paupers, and that they readily find out where they receive 
such little attentions and where they do not. 


Miss Ina 
Stansfeld. 
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Metrorolitan 14528. You speak of Metropolitan maternity homes ; 


maternity what are these ?—By a Metropolitan maternity home, 
homes. I mean those of which I have given a list in my Appendix 
III. They represent voluntary charities, 
14529. Always ?— Yes. 
cree of 14530. With regard to the 75 per cent. of the feeble- 
feeble: sninded that you spoke of, you do not mean simply stupid, 


mindedness of feckless, and unintelligent people, but you mean people 
unmarried whom you would definitely say are feeble-minded ?—No, 
mothers in. J do not mean people whom I should say definitely were 
workhouses. feeble-minded. I mean young women who entirely lack 
' the power of self-support in life and who are not mentally 

up to the average. One meets such people in all classes. 


14531. You do not mean people who are what we call 
in Scotland ‘‘ wanting ’’ ?—Well, not very bright. 


14532. Exactly ?—There is a great difference between 
““not very bright’’ and ‘‘ wanting,’’ is there not? There 
is a distinct line, is there not ? 


The work- 14533. You use the words ‘‘ feeble-minded class,’’ 

house routine but the class of stupid women and unintelligent women, I 

for mothers am afraid, is enormously large compared with the feeble- 

with babies. minded. With regard to the workhouse nurseries, how 
far is it compulsory on the mothers to spend the greater 
part of the time in those nurseries ?—When a mother is 
discharged from the maternity ward and elects to remain 
in the workhouse she is at once put to able-bodied work, 
and as a rule pretty hard work, in the laundry, for instance, 
and she assists the upkeep of the institution by her 
laundry work, or she will go and work in the scullery. 
Then there are only stated times, such times beyond the 
hours when she has to be at work, that she is allowed 
to be with the child in the nursery. She sleeps with her 
child. 

14534. And that is all ?— Yes. 

14535. After work where. does the child go, with the 
mother in the ordinary common sitting-room ?—To 
the nursery. 

14536. Always ?—Yes. 

14537. She can only see the child in the nursery ?— 
‘Yes. 

14538. She cannot take it into the house ?—No. 


Disadvant- 14539. (Miss Hill.) I am extremely interested in your 
ages of opinion as to the relative merits of the small homes and 
cottage the schools, because it rather bears out my own impression ; 
homes as not that Tam at all an authority upon the matter. May 
CH este I ask whether your opinion is at all based on the feeling 
wil roor 


that in the small homes, if any evil does come into them, 
there is very much less possibility or chance of its becoming 
known ?—Very, very much less, and I think that the 
dangers involved in those small bedrooms of conversation 
and undesirable anecdotes ot experience related, which 
the children have witnessed before their admission, are 
so insurmountable and so great and important that 
cottage homes should be put out of court altogether on 
that point alone. 

14540. That would have been my impression very much, 
but, quite independent of the brio and stimulus and ani- 
mation of the school, the greater support to the teachers 
and officials of meeting one another is also better for the 
children ?— Yes, it reflects very much. 


14541. You really would feel there would be a danger 
in the smaller groups ?—An intense danger. 


14542. And in the small bedrooms ?— Yes. 


14543. Because, of course, these children have seen 
many things which children ought not to be talking about ? 
— Ofcourse they have; they have frequented the common 
lodging-houses ; I know of an instance which occurred 
where the orphans of a respectable joiner and his wife 
who, as working people, had given their children every ad- 
vantage and guarded them carefully and brought them up 
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well; those children were left orphans suddenly, and they 
were sent to one of our Metropolitan schools on the cottage 
home colony system. They were two little girls, and they 
were put to sleep in one bedroom. Classification is very 
difficult when you have large numbers to deal with, and in 
a week or so there came along a girl about their age, who 
had been dragged about common lodging-houses by her 
parents, and who knew as much evil as most grown-up 
people know, and in two or three days she had told those 
children such terrible things that they were talking about 
it in the home and about the schools, and so it came 
to the knowledge of the superintendent and matron. 


14544, Any danger of anything approaching to cruelty 
in the same way would not be found out ?—Bullying 
might go on to an alarming degree ; it might go on very 
much in boys’ homes, of course. 


14545. You have not a real family life, and it is no good 
calling it a home or calling the people mothers ?—No. 


14546. It is not like a boarded-out home, where there is 
the real family life in the cottage ?—That is so, and per- 
sonally I very much object to the use of the word ‘‘ Mother.” 
I donot think that we have any right to expect children to 
be brought to a home to meet a stranger whom they have 
never seen before in their lives, and be told that they are 
to call her “‘ Mother.” As a rule, children in that class 
do not mind what they call anyone—granny, or auntie, 
or anything; but every now and then you come across a 
child who has really loved her mother. In one instance 
which came to my knowledge the child looked up into the 
the face of the matron and said, “‘ Must I?” 


14547. You think the Metropolitan Poor Law Schools 
have very greatly improved; there is much more life in 
them now, more games ?—Yes, they correspond with the 
high schools and the public schools. They are happy, 
bracing atmospheres, and the officers are as happy amongst 
themselves as the chi dren are amongst themselves, and 
one reflects upon the other. 


14548. You find the children willing to return to the 
schools when they grow up, very many of them without _ 
any sense of disgrace, and with affection for it, I suppose ? 
—Yes ; one only has to go to the prize days and see old 
boys and girls returning so proud and happy if they are 
doing well. 


14549. (Mr. Gardiner.) Are you satisfied with the nurses’ exces: 
nurses’ hours of work ?—Are not the hours of nurses in sive working 
some cases very long ?—I am not at all satisfied with the hours. 
nurses’ hours of work. I think they are too long. 


14550. Is there anything further you would wish 
to say definitely on that point beyond a general state- 
ment ?—I do not think that that can be helped, unless 
there were considerably more nurses employed, or three 
shifts in the twenty-four hours were adopted, which would. 
be at present quite impossible. I think the strain is very 
much too great upon the young nurses. There have been 
two cases of suicide in the last six months in London 
entirely due to the girls having been over-pressed and 
dreading their examinations. 

14551. (Dr. Downes.) Were those in Poor Law in- 
stitutions ?—One was in a general hospital and one was in 
one of the infirmaries. 

14552. This over-stress of nurses is not peculiar to Poor 
Law institutions, I take it ?—No, I think it exists every- 
where. 

14553. (Mr. Gardiner.) Would you extend the powers 
of inspection under the Infant Life Protection Act ?—I 
could not answer that question. 


14554. You have not had an opportunity of getting 
information ?—No. 

14555. Are you able to give as much time as you would Question of 
wish to the very considerable number of institutions under size of 
your inspection, that is to say, if there were not so many assistant 
could not you give more time to the individual institutions, abi. 
and so improve their level of administration ?—I think “'™'®% 
there is such a thing as over-inspection, and as I cover the 
districts of two assistant-inspectors, I think that itis quite Difficulty of 
sufficient. Sadie tial 

14556. Do you wish to amplify what you have said in couples with 
your memorandum about the Poor Law officers adver- children 
tisements, because I thoroughly agree with what you have obtaining 
said ?—It seems to me so inconsistent. We lay such Poor Law , 
tremendous stress upon the handling of our children, and pam 
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the treatment they are to receive in these cottage homes, 
where they are to call the matron “ Mother,” and in some 
cases the husband “ Father,” and then you see the same 
body, representing the State, advertising for a married 
couple “‘ without encumbrances ”; it is altogether incon- 
sistent. Ofcourse, children are rather an inconvenience in 
an institution, but I think that more consideration to- 
wards children of officers might be given. 


set of 14557. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) Do you think that perhaps 
lical one reason why women would prefer an infirmary even to 
ols an hospital would be that there are no medical schools in 
wched to the infirmaries. I have known women who have a great 
pray objection to go into hospitals, because of the students, 


ae and the fact that their cases are interesting ?—The 
maternity hospitals have medical schools, have they not, 
where students attend the women in their own. homes. I 
think that’ there is a well-rooted objection to the Poor 
Law altogether, but I think that women are much less 
afraid of the infirmaries, and the maternity wards which are 
in the infirmaries. 


. 


14558. But, taking infirmaries altogether, do you not 
think, in all the wards, the women prefer them as having 
no medical schools attached, where their cases will not 
be made illustrative to the students ?—Do you think 
they are quite aware of it ? 


14559. You think not ?—I really have not worked 
sufficiently among the women outside in their own homes 
to ke able to answer that. I do not think I could. 


14560. I have met with very great objections ?—I 
have no doubt there are such objections. 


14561. You do not think it tells with regard to in- 
firmaries ?—I think a very comparatively small number 
of really respectable women apply for maternity assist- 
ance to the Poor Law at all. 


d for 14562. You have given us a list of a number of rescue 

st ad- homes and maternity charities. It is possible, I suppose, 

istration that these may become almost as demoralising as the 

oluntary maternity wards of a workhouse if they are not under 

ane good management ?—Every institution depends enor- 

murtons. mously upon its administration, and I think all voluntary 
institutions have a tendency to change: either to be on 
the upward grade or else to be deteriorating. 


14563. Can you tell me this, I do not know whether 
it is in your line: can anyone open a rescue home, or 
must they be inspected and certified? Is there any 
supervision at all of such places ?—There need not be 
any supervision at all. 


14564. You point out that a very large proportion 
of domestic servants come into the maternity wards. 
That indicates, I suppose, a very great carelessness, very 
often, on the part of their employers ?—Very great 
carelessness on the part of their mistresses, but it also 
means, I think, that there are a great many country 
girls who come up to London quite ignorant of London 
ways and London’s temptations ; they are unprotected and 
unguarded, and they are thus led astray. 


14565. That goes together with the carelessness of the” 
mistresses who take no pains to provide for their leisure 
time ?—Yes, and the means of recreation in London are 
surrounded by dangers to young and unsophisticated 
girls. 

14566. Does it occur to you that there is any means 
of bringing home to employers their responsibility in 
this connection: that they are responsible for the girls 
who enter their families ?—I suppose it can only be 
done through the Press, and I think such a society as 
the M.A.B.Y.S. must have an extraordinary, influence 
along that line, because a number of ladies who visit 
as representatives of the M.A.B.Y.S., come into contact 
with the mistresses, and the mistresses have to account 
to them if a girl goes wrong obviously because she has 
not been properly looked after. 


letention 14567. Turning to the question of feeble-minded girls, 
eeble- I think everybody is agreed that if we could detain. them 
ded girls. in some way it would be well, but the object of that 
would be entirely their own protection, would it not— 
it would not be as a punishment ?—First of all, it would 
be to protect them, and, secondly, surely, it would be 
a sort of safety for the State, because it is exceedingly 
hard that the State should have to bring up large numbers 
of feeble-minded children who cannot possibly be of 
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any use to it. I should advocate permanent detention 
in institutions with every possible attraction, recreative 
and otherwise. This would be due to them. 


14568. With regard to nurses, is it compulsory that 
they should wear their uniforms when they are off duty ? 
—Do you mean their outdoor uniform ? 


14569. Yes ?—It is not compulsory, but I should 
like to see outdoor uniforms entirely abolished. Twenty 
years ago it was a protection to nurses in the streets of 
London, but now it is by no means a protection, rather 
the reverse ; it is worn by women of all classes, of all grades 
of character; by women who are trained, by women who 
are not trained; by little nursemaids who earn about £8 a 
year, who in extraordinarily loud costumes, dirty cap strings, 
holey gloves, and untidy boots, take out their mistresses’ 
babies. It is abused. Some years ago I met a society 
woman who told m@ she visited a hospital once a week, 
and she went on tosay she always went to them in nurse’s 
dress, because she thought it more sympathetic and 
suitable. Only last week I heard of a nurse who lent 
her uniform to a girl friend of hers, to be photographed in. 


14570. It is considered to be picturesque ?—Yes, I 
suppose it is, but anyone who- lives in the streets 
of London, as I do, and sees the abuse to which 
it is put, would wish that all institutions would beg 
their nurses not to wear it, and that no _ board 
of guardians should ever think of providing outdcor 
uniform ? 


14571. At present it is provided for them, but they are 
not compelled to wear it ?—In some very few insti.u- 
tions ; I do not think that there is any instance of pio- 
vision of outdoor uniform in Poor Law infirmaries, but 
I think some of the general hospitals provide it. Nurses 
wear outdoor uniform if they like, and they do not if 
they do not like, so it ceases to be a uniform. 


14572. (Mrs. Webb.) May I suggest the one great 
advantage of the uniform is the question of expense ; 
that you can look nice on £10 a year in uniform which 
you cannot look under £40 a year in ordinary dress. It 
really is a question of expense. You can look a charming 
person on £10 a year in uniform, but you cannot look 
at all distinguished and nice under £50 or £60 a year out 
of uniform ?—There is the washing of those white strings. 


14573. Even that, I went into very carefully with a 
nurse and we discovered that you can look very charming 
on £10 a year. (Mr. Russell Wakefield.) But that adds 
to the possibility of abuse ?—It does. 


14574. (Mrs. Webb.) As a Sumptuary Law, as a mode 
of getting our living less expensive, it- might be advisable. 
A uniform has a tremendous advantage, and. I would like 
to see it adopted by many women ?—I do not think it 
is at all a good thing that a nurse should leave the w rd 
when she has not very long off duty, put her cloak 
over her apron, and get into an omnibus, which un- 
doubtedly has an exceedingly septic atmosphere ; that 
dress and that apron come back and bring, you do not 
know what, to the wards. 


14575. (Mr. Bentham.) Is outdoor uniform ever pro- 
vided by the London unions ?—I do not think it is— 
(I think some of the general hospitals do)—but it is 
permitted. I once saw four or five nurses going out on 
leave from one of our infirmaries and they each had a 
costume of different colour, one had dark green, one dark 
blue, and so on. That is not uniform, there is no sense 
in it, and I believe it is worn by women of exceedingly 
doubtful character. I have no evidence to give of that. 
but I do not think I am wrong in saying so. 

14576. (Mr. Chandler.) Do you think there is any diffi- The supply of 
culty in obtaining an adequate supply of nurses for Poor Law 
Poor Law ?—No I do not think the stream of probationers Purses. 
will ever run dry. I think there will be quite sufficient 
applications. I think as Poor Law nursing becomes 
more really recognised it will hold an increasingly good 
position. It is only a question of time, and I think there 
will be less and less difficulty. 

14577. You think more women will take to it as a 
profession ?—Yes, it has to live down great prejudices 
it has to live down unkind words, which takes time and 
which is not easy. 

14578. I had in my mind your reference to what you 
call the inadequacy of the Poor Law Superannuation 
Act as applied to the matrons and nurses. You do not 
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think that has any effect of keeping ladies from, adopting 
nursing as a profession ?—I have no doubt if ‘they, com- 

pare what is given in the general hospitals, and find-that 
much less is given in Poor Law Institutions, it would be 
a deterrent. The length of period of service to a thought- 
ful girl who chooses to go into it is very alarming. I do 
not think a matron or a nurse, especially under the Poor 
Law, ought to be required to work after she: is -sixty. 

I think it ought to be competent for her to resign at fifty- 
five 

14579. And yet you admit that at St. Battho1mew? 8 
hospital very few people apply for pensions, and few 
continue in the service for any length of time ?—Yes 
a good many marry, and some go abroad. The training 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital is looked upon a8a gocd 
education and is an asset in the hands of a nurse, and at 
the end of her period she makes what arrangements she 
likes, she goes out to the eg and she rey a 
profession in her hands. 

14580. A great many of them, on a large .percentege, 
marry, and therefore cease to need it ?—Yes, and at the © 
London Hospital, they never have to give many pensi-ns 
for the same reason. 

14581. With regard to Poor Law schools, you hold sume 
very pronounced views as to the merits of the different 
schemes. I notice you favour very strongly the associated 
school above all other systems in force ?— Yes. 


14582. You tell us, as a reason for your belief, that the 
last corresponds with that of the public and high schools 
with their peculiar advantages, amongst which you 
mention a band-master, accomplished musicians, drill 
instruction, and training in all different kinds of trades, 
etc., that are among the additional advantages of public 
schools; and the associated schools largely embrace 
those ?— Yes. , 

14583. If the cottage home system embraces those 
features, your objection would mainly be removed ?— 
Some of the cottage homes in colonies have all those points. 


14584. Your objection is largely removed in a case 
like that, where the cottage home in colonies émbraces 
all those features ?—It is to a certain extent removed, 
but the cottage home bedroom would always be an 
insuperable objection to me. 


14585. The fact of there being half a dozen children in a 
bedroom ?—Not so many ; two or three. 27 

14586. Do you think there is all that absolute freedom 
from any of those contingencies you have referréd to in a 
large dormitory ?—Yes, absolute. The large dormitories 
are never left unguarded by attendants. After the 
children are once in bed they cannot talk, or, if they do 
talk, what they say is overheard. The officers sleep in 
cubicles in those large wards, and in some of the schools 
there is a night watchman and a night nurse. 


14587. (Mr. Bentham.) There are other opportunities 
for conversation besides in the bedroom *—But not so 
favourable ? The child is generally sent to bed a little 
earlier than it wants to go. 

14588. (Mr. Chandler.) I was trying to find out how far 
your theory of contamination and improper discourse 
related exclusively to the bedroom. Mr. Bentham was 
putting the point which I was arriving at. There must be 
association in !arge numbers in all schools, whether in 
Poor Law schools or universities in this case ?—There are 
so many officers about, and with such a large number of 
boys and girls rising to be monitors, after a good education 
they have a sense of responsibility, and they also, act as 
witnesses ; the children forget they are observed, but they 
are observed ; they are always, I think I may sy ‘under 
observation. 

14589. My point again is this, if I can make it under- 
stood, that it does not necessarily follow that,,because 
the children we have in our Poor Law schools came from 
a very poor class of people, they are more liable to be 
vicious in their habits than even a few amongst a larger 
and a better class ?—I quite agree with you. I do not 
think it is a class question at all. I think it is a question 
for all to consider who have the management and the 
direction and the education of children, especially the 
boarding education of children. 

14590. (Mr. Loch.) With regard to the nurses, at what 
age do you think they should be entitled to receive a 
pension ?—I think they should be able to apply for a 


pension at fifty-five. 5 


° 


tug thé competition of ‘hospitals*and so on ?—The London 


‘nurse iggnOt what it really dught to be in the nursing 
- world; «or;rather that. it does not rank as high as- nursing 


Phaaie 


EVIDEN : 5 


2, ;Not before ?—I think most women sve to be Qualifying 


abje ri ean till they are fifty-five. age for and 
14592. With regard to hospitals, a ofeiie many of the ronan a 


hurses are@loing work outside in partioular cases, with long poor Law 
holidays in between ?—That is so, and that is a great point. nurses, } 


14593. Therefore, i is’ not it, rather late to say fifty-five, 
if they ‘aré willing to fétire ‘at fifty Nobody would be 
more pleased than [ should if it were possible to say fifty. 
The nurse I have quoted before as being.so kind to the 
patients in the miternity ward of a-workhouse is a woman 
of fifty, but that woman,looks like sixty- ‘five, because she 
has always been shut up.. «+. 


14594. What pension do you think would be able to 
attract as $ood a class %s possible to the service, consider- 


ae 


6 


SS a a 


~*~ 


Hospital gives a very large pension % ? 


14598, Do you thipk, @ pension apptoaching: that is 
scessary ¢—No, I think not. 


14596. What would you say 1—That i is a very import- 
ant point, and it is one I have not considered. I feel 
its importance so much that I really do not like to answer 
without time for consideration. 


14597. I thought it might have Seehiaee ‘to you.in the Difficulties a a 
course of your visiting. With regard to these defective to guardian 
women, have you found that the guardi ans are disinclined, sending 
on‘account of the payment that is ‘made, to provide for feeble-minde 


n 


- 
_-— ee 


these women in an institutioh outside, when they first nn ets - to 
come into the matemity wards 7~Some guardians might fustitatin a 


be, I suppose. I think the guardians of the Metropolis 
are very’ keen and ‘rgalise very much the intense im- 
portance of segregating them, and that, for that reason, 
they moult be more ready. é 


14598. Do -you not’ think; tl af if you are to deal with 
this class as a whole, it would.be necessary to make some 
quite special provision for them outside the infirmaries in 
connection” with the Board, but requiring a payment for 
them at some home, “and not allowing them to be in 
the infirmary ?—I think pba would, be most important, 
and I think’ to make it at all Hiective it ought to be done 
on such a very large Scale that it would be impossible to 
leave it to, the discretion of the guardians, 


14°99: (Mr. . Paijen-MacDougall.) 1 think. your view High 


is. that the position,.and.the status of the Poor Law qualities 
required of 


Poor Law 
in the Zenetal hospitals ?—I am obliged to admit I do not a oe 
think it does rank as high. I do fot think it would be so 

if the public understood how excellent the training under 

the Poor Taw.is, how. Poor Law nursing really requires 

the best, women, how .it is infinitely finer work to 

phurse - @& poor bedridden - -woman fe) continually wants 

lifting and feeding, or te watch a chronic case, than it .is 

to assist in one of those great accident cases in one of the 
general hospitals. I do not think it-will. be long before 

the public will come to this recognitions and before the 

public will, also recognise that.the private nurse, trained 

in a Poor Law institution, is likely to be an infinitely 

more pfietive and satisfactory private nurse than the 
privaf® nu¥se trained in. the :Reheral hospital. 


14600..I am, glad to hear you. gay that, because that 
view is held in many qwarters now:,*I thin the view is 
sometimes taken that, when nurses have to deal in the 
poorhouses or workhoyses with all people of all classes of 
teinper, who are always there, their position and their é 
duty. is sometimes rendered *very difficult. I think Sir 
Henry Burdett himself said that, “* Whereas in a. general 
hospital_an' patient who may-be guilty of gross. breaches 
of miles, or may otherwise be found. objectionable, can be 
dismissed from the hospital, patients in-the Poor Law 
infirmary must still be retained and dealt with as the 
circumstances. best permit.” That is a view with which 
you agree ?—Yes, I think that the nurse in the, Poor 
Law ingtitution is really, worthy of a higher status than 
the nurse in a general hospital. 


1460]. as it. ever PoRDETE to you { that it might pris Buzgestedl 
the Poor Taw nursing if there were a register of nurses of register of 
Poor Law institutions who were qualified by examina- Poor Law 
tion ?—I think State registration alone will entirely nurses. 
capabhaty the Poor Law nurse’s position. 


14602° Apart from State registyation, which -would be 
of all nurses, would you advocaté a register for Poor Law 
nurses onl, with a qualifying examination? Do- you 


Pyar . 
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think that would be of any benefit ?—I think that might 
be a help, . because the medical superintendents. and 
the matrons are;so intensely anxious ; they are’ so keen 
about: the results of: those examinations. It would help’ 
along that line; jt would grade the infirmaries at once, 
and it would be,an incentive. Mee 
yper 14603. What is your view as*to the proportion of 
portion of nurses which is required for efficient ‘nursing in Poor Law 
lents to institutions ?—It is excéedingly difficult to say any 
nurse. number. I think I have ‘mentioned that eight’ beds 
per nurse conveys nothing to me, unless I have found out 
exactly what the cases are. A nurse might .bé+able 
to manage eight patients perfectly well, without. any 
undue effort ; but, on the other hand, eight patients might 
mean work far beyond one nurse, and perhaps beyond 
two. 
of heavy cases in some of the infirmaries.. ‘ hee 
14604. Is there a nurse now for. each eight . patients, 
or anything like it ?—I could not answer that, question. 
14605. (Sir Samuel Provis.) I think in one of ‘your 
answers you refer to the expediency of making the Me- 
hority for tropolis one unit for Poor. Law .administration. You 


estion of 


It is extraordinary how there are almost,epidemics” 
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14611. You made a very careful report in 1889 on the Muss Ina 
industrial training of girls in separate district schools, did Stansfeld. 
you not ?—Yes. RRS 

14612. I think in connection with that you got a good ~~ Bay are: 
deal of information as to how far girls who had been sent Mise 
out to service had turned out satisfactorily ? Could you gtansfeld’s 
state at all, generally, what the result of your investiga- Report on 
tion was on that matter? Was it good or bad ?—It was industrial 
excellent. “I was trying to think of the percentage of training of 
failures, but I feel a little nervous in saying what I think girls in Poor 
it was, for fear I should not be correct. I believe the Law schools 
fa‘lures were 5 per cent. and. ite repaM. 

14613. That information might be useful to the Com- 
mission, and if you would: put that report in as a part 
of your evidence it would be convenient ?—I will do 
so, certainly.* 

14614. In the last paragraph of your memorandum Difficulty of 
you refer to the advertisement by boards of guardians parents with 
for married couples. without encumbrances. Is that children 
usually the gase with a master and matron ?—No, couples obtaining 
with two or three children are engaged as superintendent Poor Law 
and matron. DOS 














ndon in- annals i ‘ ee: 14615. What officers had you exactly in your mind ? 
or relief. Perhap o ie ag : pared h ae ae er ery ai - —Gate porters, drill masters, and Gabordinnis officers. 
A pcre os ane get as he " Yo. me SPBaeemen ty: 0 p 14616. There is a good deal of difficulty, is there not, 
institutions, Is that 50 eS ee ‘ in providing accommodation for children of that class ?— 
14606. You were not intending to say it should be one ‘There would have to be a little rearrangement. I think 
unit for outdoor relief 2—No, J was not thinking pf out- those officers would have to live outside the schools or 
door relief. « . ‘ rae outside the institution, and provision would have to be 
erlapping 14607. Were you thinking af worlshouses generally or made for their children while they were away at work. 
institu- = only particular institutions ?—I “was thinking of all the [t disqualifies so many couples who would do excellent 
of a institutions. - I think there is a great*deal of ov@lapping, work. I think we might venture to expect that men 
ar and a great deal might be done underythose circumstances and women who have children of their own are 
ae which cannot possibly be -done now.” - sind ove much more likely to understand other people’s children 
14608. Would you think, the nufnber of institutions than those who have not. 
large to be placed under ‘one body ? There would be, 14617. {Mr. Loch.) Would the overlapping you refer Overlapping 
of course, a very large number, would there not ?—No, to bé overlapping as between institution and institution of in- 
I do not think so, if under a competent body. ~ connected with the Poor Law ?—I think there is a good stitutions for 
14609. How would they work ?. Were you thinking of deal of overlapping in institutions both with the Poor Telief of the 
committées ?—Yes, I suppose one large central com- Law and institutions not in connection with the Poor P°°™ 
mittee with sub-committees. a Law. ; 
14610. With “a committee to look after each institu- 14618. That is based on your finding applicants in 
tion ?—Yes, a sub-committee. I am.quite sure that a one place and then in another ?—Yes. 
great deal might be done in that why, which cahnot be i 
done now. pee Fone 2 * Report (Cd. 287—1899) not printed in Appendix. 
oe : ‘ "i z 8 * 3 . 
"> ws Mr. Bowarp Joun Mort, called in; and Examined. 
14619. *(Chairman.) You have. been clerk to the 14522. Does the wife bear the whole cost of the main- Mr. Edward 
guardians for the parish of Fulham for several ‘years, 1 tenance of her husband ?—She contributes nothing at John Mott. 
believe ?—Yes. iS ope AF aaa wa * all. She draws his pension, and the claim on the Ex- 22 M 1906 
14620. Wh pa Sar inte ?—In 1899 chequer is not allowed, but the whole cost of the main- ~~ “18Y oe 
pay: io rtae id ah ary ; tenance is a charge upon the Common Poor Fund. Metropolitan 
tropolitan 14621. You have written for us 4 mémorandygy stating 14623. Then your suggestion would be, I suppose, that Common 
mmon what you think ould be the effect of the Metropolitan the payment of 4s. should be made, quite irrespective of Poor Fund. 
or Fund: Common Poor F und, and wg will take that memorandum ¢ontributions from relatives ?—It would be better if 
as your evidence-in-chief (see Appendix, Vol. I. (A),-No. it were go. 
XXVIT. (A-B)) but there are one or two questions I should ; rs 
3 like to ask you’ upon it. ‘Referring to paragraph 4;' does 14624 Under the present ecko em be ‘a 
ect of a tienen Shore hee So. ee: tendency to reduce the contribution from the relatives, 
atic grant Pe ee eres’ i adh scenes mast Pay gate S ot to make the cost of maintenance a loss of 4s 
ahe connection ‘with each lunatic, at. all.djminish the dmount Pe ih 3 di A Te 3 : 
overy of that the guardians would otMerwise'get 7—Ihave one case *° “© Suarcians :— BY . 


intenance here that I will mention to you, which might perhaps 
show the effect generally. his ‘an actual ease which 
has recently occurred. The, nia# is in an asylum, and 
he is entitled to a pension of £19 9s. 8d. per, annum. 
The pension is, I think, from the- General: Post Office, 
or, at: arty rate, from some Government Departnient. 
The guardtans have d. that the wife of the lunatic 
should draw the’pensibn. If they réceived it themselves, 
of course, there would not be a charge of 4s. weekly: in’ 
respect of the lunatic, and thie claim upon’'the Exchequer 
would not be allowed. They have: allowed the wife, 
as I said, to take the pension,-bttt the Governm@nt De- 
partment have made it-a condition that the grant shall 
not be allowed, and it is only being paid to. the grife upon 
that condition.. .The effect of that is merely to throw 
the burden upon the Common Poor Fund. It makes no 
difference to Fulham whether they receive the grant or 
not, because if they receive it it would have to be credited 
to the Fund ; and, therefore, by allowing the wife to take 
the pension, the financial effect on- Fulham is just the 
sume. “rig : oh 


rdians. 


14625. I gather from your fifth paragraph that your Higher class 
experience is, that people of rather a higher social status of person 
than before try to avail themselves of the gratuitous applying for 
maintenance and treatment provided for them when 8ratuitous 


j : ; : treatment of 
Fh de : 
suffering from certain forms of illness ?—Yes, that is so. infontinnes 


14626. Is that tendency increasing, do you think ?— diseases. 
The percentage of admissions to notifications in the case 
of the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board has 
increased’ in tthe case of scarlet fever from 42 per cent. in 
1890 to 84 per cent. in 1904, and in the case of diphtheria 
from 17 per cent. in 1890 to 79 per cent. in 1904; so that 
the number of admissions has gone up very considerably 
indeed in consequence of that. 

14627. Is that rise simply due to the numbers having 
gone up, or is it due to a special outbreak; in other 
words, have there been any exceptional circumstances 
to disturb that comparison that you make ?—None 
whatever, I think. 


14628. It just shows the tendency of which you were 
speaking ?—Yes, quite so. 
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Mr. Edward 14629, Are your figures for the Fulham union or for the 
John Mott. Metropolis ?—They are the figures for London. 


99 May 1906. 14630. From paragraph 9 I gather that you think 
that the distribution of the Metropolitan Common Poor 
Fund operates rather to the detriment of the salaries of 


Metropolitan 


Common certain Poor Law officials in London ?—Yes, [am sure it 
Poor Fund. Anes. 

Sa 14631. In consequence of the local authorities having 
Metropolitan to make special applications in every case to the Local 
Common Government Board ?—I do not know that it is entirely in 


consequence of having to make special application to the 
Local Government Board; I think it is because of the 
operation of the Common Poor Fund. 

14632. That is the say, the guardians do not wish to 
put any burden upon the local rates in connection with 
these salaries ?—Of course, the guardians are very much 
averse to that. 


Poor Fund on 
salaries of 
Poor Law 
officers. 


14633. Is there not a system of gratuities in force by 
which in certain cases, with the assent of the Local 
Government Board, a special grant will be made to an 
officer out of the local rates ?—That is being done to 
some extent, but, of course, the guardians do not like that 
sort of thing. It is very objectionable to everyone 
concerned—both guardians and _ officers. 


14634. It is invidious 
most objectionable. 


and _ personal ?—Yes; it is 


Imperial 
contribution 
to cost of 
relief in 
London and 
the country. 


14635. Would you look, please, at paragraph 24; 
that seems to me a little germane to what you complain 
of in paragraph 9. You say there, “‘In London, of 
the amount expended in connection with the relief of 
the poor about 5 per cent. is contributed from the Imperial 
Exchequer, as compared with about 30 per cent. outside 
the Metropolis.” How do you get those two sets of 
figures? Is there not a contribution from the Imperial 
Exchequer which goes through the London County 
Council and is paid under the head of ‘‘ County rate” ?— 
That is the 5 per cent. 


14636. It is not more than 5 per cent., then ?—No, it 
is not more. There is another grant which probably 
you have in your mind, but that is a charge not on the 
Exchequer contribution account, but on the county rate. 


14637. The Imperial Government contribute to that, 
do they not ?—I think there is some small balance which 


partly makes it up, but it certainly is not sufficient to pay . 


the whole of the grant by a very long way. 


14638. What do boards of guardians outside the 
Metropolis get, which inside the Metropolis they do not 
get, from the Imperial Exchequer ?—They get a grant 
based upon the amount paid in respect of the salaries 
and maintenance of their officers on an average of the 
five years ended Lady Day, 1888. It is paid under the 
Local Government Act, 1888. 


14639. And is very much in excess of any similar 
contribution to the London unions ?—Very much. 


Detrimental 14640. Under the procedure laid down, application 
effect of has to be made to the Local Government Board in con- 
Fund on nection with an increase of salary of certain officials, 
eae from which the provincial guardians are exempt, I 


believe ; is that so ?—I think that the provincial guar- 
dians have to apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction in the same way. 


14641. How does the administration of the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund operate to the detriment 
of the Poor Law officials in London ?—I have one or 
two cases here, and perhaps the best thing would be 
to let you have them. The first one I made a note of is 
that of a sculleryman in the infirmary. The man had 
been in the service of the guardians for ten years, and 
it was proposed that his wages should be increased from 
20s. to 22s. per week. The Local Government Board 
at first refused to sanction it. The man was at work 
from six o'clock in the morning till six o’clock at night, 
and he only had only alternate Sundays off. The Local 
Government Board finally wrote as follows: “I am 
directed to state the Board have again given the matter 
their consideration, but that they do not feel justified 
in assenting to any increase in the present charge upon 
the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund in respect of this 
officer’s remuneration. They would not object, however, 
to the amount of the proposcd increment being paid to 
the officer out of the common fund ofthe parish.” 


EVIDENCE : 


14642. Is what you mean that, although the assent Metropolitan 
of the Local Government Board may in certain cases be Common 
required as regards an increase in the salary of provincial Poor Fund. 
officers, yet the fact that the Local Government Board 
are supposed to specially guard the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund makes them more reluctant, as regards London, 
to give their assent to those increases than they would be in 
the country; am [right ?—I suppose they are anxious to 
secure that one particular district is not getting riore : 
out of the fund than another in the way of salaries. Q 


14643. The idea of the equalisation of salaries, so to 
say, is present to their mind, and they fear that an increase 
in one quarter might be followed by demands for an in- 
crease in many other quarters which, if a precedent were 
once set, it would be difficult to refuse ?—That, of course, 
must be the reason. 

14644. I see you are in favour of there being a common {; ES 
fund, but I see from paragraph 16 that you would prefer ned 3 frou 
some other system of distribution, and I think you suggest eeond toward 
population as a basis ?—Yes, I do. general co: 

14645. Your idea would be, would it, simply a grant of Relief. 
in aid of local rates, or would you attach any conditions | 
to it ?—The grant should, of course, be for the relief 
of the poor; but it should not be ear-marked to any 
particular item. | 

14646. The drawback to that might be that as regards 
certain special services—the nursing of the sick, and 
infirmaries—which it was desirable should be kept up in 
a high state of efficiency, they might—TI do not say they 
would, but they might—be allowed to lapse into a 
state of inefficiency, the money which was obtained from 
the common fund going to other services ?—That could 
always be guarded against by making it a condition that 
the grant would not be allowed in the event of such a 
state of affairs being brought about. 


14647. Then there would have to be some conditions 
attached ?—Yes, possibly. 


14648. It would not be simply an unconditional 
in aid of the local rates ?—No, perhaps not. 

14649. In paragraphs 17, 18, and 19 you put forward Effect of - 
a very interesting theory, namely, that the increased cost increased — 
of the institutions has made thém s6 comfortable that they ae 7 
have ceased to be an effective deterrent against applica- antitaueil 
tions, and. that, therefore, the number in the workhouses ;, regard to! 
has goné up until they are practically full, and conse- the work- — 
quently in times of distress they are not able to apply house test. — 
the test of the house, and outdoor relief has gone up to a a 
considerable amount. Am I accurate in so describing 
your theory ?—That certainly seems to have been’ the 
position. What I endeavoured to do was to compare 
the London system with practically wiat would be a 
national system. 

14650. Do you think that if your method of distributing 
the fund could be adopted, it would check what you con- 
sider has been the tendency just rfe:red to?—I have 
every hope that it would. The theory is that instead of 
having an equal rate which all bodies should draw upon 
according to their expenditure, they should be provided 
with, as near as it is possibleto get it, an equal income. 

14651. I believe there are certain anomalies which Anomalies a 
have been permitted, by which certain boards of guardians to charge 1 
are allowed to get relief for children maintained in sick asy- Fund of cos 
lums, which concession has not yet been made to other oF age ¢ 
boards of guardians ?—That is so. pea 

14652. Is your board of guardians one of those boards : 
which have had this concession ?—No, we have not had it. 

It is due to the fact that in the Poor Law statutes the word 
“infirmary” does not appear. An infirmary is a work- : 
house, and the maintenance of childrén in a workhouse 

is not to be made a charge upon the fund. The children ; 
whose maintenance is charged on the fund are in asylums. : 
Of course, thesé asylums really are infirmaries, just the 4 
same as the separate infirmaries, and they were established - 
equally with the infirmaries as a consequence of the passing £ 
of the Metropolitan Poor Act. This was quite an over- $ 
sight, I should think. 

14653. In paragraph 23 you point out that in certain Effect of 
cases the recoveries from relatives, which are very diffi- Fund on 
cult to effect, go to the credit of the common poor fund, *°°OVerY °° 


> 7 2 
and not to the credit of the parish ?—Yes, that is so. oe tones 


14654. In your judgment that has an inevitable ten. relatives. 
dency to check the efforts that would otherwise be made 
to get these recoveries ?—I think it must be so. 
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14655. It is, I assume, an unpopular and a very tire- 
some work ?—Very, indeed. 


14656. Should you think that this operates to any 
considerable extent in preventing the relatives from 
otherwise contributing as they ought to ?—The figures 
are not published, and it is very difficult to say how that 
operates. I have a list of figures here in respect of the 
half-year ended Michaelmas, 1903, from which I notice 
that for Fulham, for instance, where we try to do the 
work as carefully as possible, £1,107 was credited to the 
common poor fund within the half-year; while in the 
adjoining parish of Chelsea, a parish certainly as rich, 
with more pauperism (in respect of which there should be 
a larger sum collected), the amount credited is £493. 


14657. Are you allowed first to repay yourselves the 
necessary legal expenses, if there are any ?—The com- 
mission of the collector is a charge on the fund. I have 
two of the claims here; I do not know whether any of 
the Commissioners would like to examine them; if they 
are not acquainted with the fund, probably they may 
like to see them (handing in same.*) 


14658. You contend that as this is necessary, un- 
pleasant, and distasteful work, unless the union has some 
inducement to undertake it, it naturally becomes rather 
lax in enforcing what would nevertheless be a legal 
claim ?—That certainly does appear to be so. 


14659. In your last paragraph you state the change 
you would like to see, which would be not the unification 
of London for Poor Law purpose, but the continued ex- 
istence of the present areas, and the distribution of the 
equalised rate on a basis which would not tend to extin- 
guish the local interest ; and at the same time the adop- 
tion of a system which would not penalise localities 
which are economically administered. Are there cascs 
now where effective economy is at all punished under 
the distribution and procedure of the Common Poor 
Fund ?—I give an instance in paragraph 22 in con- 
nection with the emigration of children. 


14660. That was a special charge, and I assume the 
£1,000 did not legally fall within the scope of the charges 
which can be imposed upon the Metropolitan Common Poor 
Fund ?—Not at present. 


14661. How would the position of Fulham as regards 
that £1,000 be improved under your scheme ?—The 
grant that Fulham would receive would be independent of 
the cost of the maintenance of the children in the schools, 
therefore the expenditure of the £1,000 would relieve 
the parish of the burden of the seventy children, and 
the guardians would suffer no diminished grant. 


14662. By removing those seventy children you got 
rid of certain charges that would have fallen on the local 
rates, and also certain charges that would have had to 
be paid out of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?— 
Yes. The principal charges are those which would have 
been charged upon the Common Poor Fund. 


14663. Therefore really your contention is that this 
£1,000 was an economic expenditure, not only for the 
local rates, but for the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund 
in the future ?—Yes. 

14664. The fact that the whole £1,000 had to come 
out of the local rates is deterrent to guardians adopting 
this or any similar measures, which, although they are a 
charge for the moment, tend to relieve both the rates 
and the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund for the future ? 
—It must have that effect, unless, of course, they all do 
the same. If every Board spent £,1000, the result, of 
course, would be different. 

14665. I assume your contention is that you have 
benefited the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund at the 
expense of the local rates ?7—At the expense of Fulham. 


14666. I assume that there are other branches or other 
items of expenditure which might have that effect, and 


- which the Fulham Board of Guardians would not care 


to incur, because, though the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund would be benefited, the money that came 
from the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund could not 
be applied to this purpose ?—Yes, that is so. Out- 
relief would be one of those. 

14667. (Sir Samuel Provis.) Would you mind looking 
at Paragraph 5 of your memorandum, which refers to 


* Not printed in Appendix. 
429, 
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the maintenance of persons suffering from fever, small- Mr. Edward 
pox and diphtheria. You point out there, quite correctly, /on Mott. 
that attention should be drawn “ to the fact that the 
power that exists outside of the Metropolis for recovering 
the expenses of maintenance of a patient in a hospital yfotropolitan 
for infectious diseases‘ does not now extend to London. Common 
Then you add, “Such power was taken away from the Poor Fund. 
Guardians by the Public Health Act, 1891 ;”’ was that Absence of 
quite so ?—Yes, that was so. The Act under which they power to 
were empowered was 52 and 53 Vic., Cap. 56, Sec. 3, recover 
By that Act the guardians were empowered to recover ™@intenance 
these expenses from any person so treated, or from any °f patient in 
person liable by law to maintain him. That Section meses 
3 was repealed by the Public Health Act, 1891, and Totada ce 
most of the provisions of the former Act were re-enacted ; 
in the later Act, but the provision under which the guar- 
dians could recover the expenses of maintenance from 
the patients, or those liable for them, was not re-enacted, 
and consequently the guardians are not now empowered 
to recover any such expenses. 

14668. Then you were not thinking of the power the 
sanitary authority had, but you were thinking of the 
power the Guardians had under the 52 and 53 Vic., Cap. 
56 ?—Yes. The sanitary authority has no similar 
power, I believe. 

14669. It has outside London, and there was an excep- Conditions of 
tion made in the case of infectious diseases with regard proposed 
to the sanitary authorities by the Public Health (London) charge of 
Act. In paragraph 12 you suggest that superannuation SUperannua- 
allowances might properly be charged on the Metropolitan pes 
Common Poor Fund ; in that case, you no doubt would 3 sie 
say, too, that the contributions must be credited to the e : 
Fund ?—I suppose so. 

14670. Do you not think so ?—Yes, they shculd. 


14671. You have suggested that there might be a Effect of 
contribution to boards of guardians, in lieu of the Metro- Fund in 
politan Common Poor Fund, based on population. Do Sncouraging 
you not think that the fact that the charges on the Metro- La tain Poor 
politan Common Poor Fund have been made in respect of |, ee 
particular kinds of expenditure has been beneficial in this ; 
way, that it has encouraged that class of expenditure ; for 
instance, it has encouraged getting the children out of 
the workhouses ?—I think that would have happened 
the same if the boards of guardians had the funds at their 
disposal to bring about that change. 


14672. Was that not one of the reasons why particular - 
classes of expenditure were selected, namely, to encourage 
such things as getting the children and the imbeciles out 
of the workhouses, and so on ?—It was not extended 
to the remainder of England. 


14673. No, and, therefore, they have not got them 
out ?—If they had the funds at their disposal, I have 
no doubt they would, whether the funds were specially 
ear-marked for that purpose or not. 

14674. You would not question, would you, that 
the allocation of a charge for a particular purpose, or, 
to put it in another way, the benefit of enabling the 
guardians to charge the Metropolis with a certain class 
of expenditure, dces tend to encourage that expenditure ? 
—It has done so in London ; it certainly has encouraged 
the expense of in-maintenance. 

14675. And you yourself say so, do you not, in your 
second paragraph—‘ For the purpose of evenly dis- 
tributing so large a proportion of the cost of relief of 
the poor over the whole of London, the fund has been 
most useful, and especially has it been beneficial in 
enabling the provision of suitable establishments for 
the treatment of the sick poor and maintenance and care 
of children to be made in all parts of the Metropolis.” 
The underlying notion of that is, is it not, that by making 
those things a Metropolitan charge you encourage them ?— 
Yes. Of course the actual cost of the provision of the 
establishment is not a charge on the fund. The cost of 
maintenance is, and in that way it has, there is no doubt, 
done as you say. London is now very well supplied 
with institutions, and the question is whether the tine 
has not now arrived when some change might be made. 


14676. Then you have explained with regard to para- Cost of 
graph 21 that the reason for the difference between the separate 
unions you have mentioned and the others, is really that infirmaries 
the Metropolitan Poor Act does not include a separate not charge- 
infirmary as one of the institutions the cost of mainten- able to Fund. 
ance of which is a charge on the fund ?—Yes, that is so, 
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14677. That of course, is statutory and therefore 
cannot be altered without legislation ?—That is so. 
I think most of the boards of guardians appealed to the 
Local Government Board some four or five years ago to 
make the cost a charge on the fund, but nothing was done. 


14678. I think a good deal is to be said for your view 
that there is no real difference between the case 
of a separate infirmary provided for one union, and the 
case of an infirmary provided for a number of unions 
combined ?—There really is not much difference between 
the cases. 


14679. In reference to paragraph 24, have you com- 
pared the amount which the unions outside London get 
from the officers’ grant with the amount which unions 
inside London get from the indoor poor grant ?—I made 
that comparison in 1902. 


14680. What was the net result of the comparison ?— 
At that time, after deducting the expenditure of the 
metropolitan asylums board in respect of infectious 
diseases, the poor law expenditure in London was 
£3,093,122 and the grants from the Exchequer Con- 
tribution Account amounted to £223,045; whilst out- 
side of London the Poor Law expenditure was £8,348,618, 
and the grants, including that under the Agricultural 
Rates Act, amounted to £2,054,000. 


14681. Did that take in all the grant ?—Yes. 
14682. There is this difference, is there not, between 


Officers’Grant the metropolis and the rest of the country, that in the 


in country 
and In-door 
Maintenance 
Grant in 
London. 


metropolis the guardians get a grant in respect of indoor 
relief and they do not get it outside London ?—The 
London grant is from the local rates of London. 


14683. It is a grant to the boards of guardians, so far 
as they are concerned ?—So far as they are concerned, 
yes. 

14684. Outside London there is an officers’ grant, and 
the grant for indoor relief was given in lieu of that 
o‘icers’ grant ?—Yes, but it did not come from the same 
source. 


14685. It did come from the same source, surely ?— 
Not from the Imperial taxation. 


14686. But the other does not come from Imperial 
taxation; it is a charge on the county fund ?—No. 


14687. Both are a charge on the county fund. In 
London the indoor relief is a charge on the county 
fund, and outside London the officers grant is a charge 
on the county fund ?—The county council is the channel 
through which the money passes, but the cutside London 
erant does not come from local rates. 


14688. That has nothing to-do with it; the amount 
which goes to the county council is not in any way based 
on the amount which is paid to the boards of guardians 
in respect of indoor officers; it is arrived at in an en- 
tirely different way ?—It comes from the death duties 
and, the beer and spirit taxes. 


14689. Certain funds go to the county council in 
respect of a share in the estate duty and in the licences, 
but the amount which the county council get from that 
source in no way depends on what the charges are upon 
them in respect of officers ?—It so happens that outside 
-of London the amount which the county councils receive 
from this particular source is sufficient to pay the grant, 
whereas in London it is not. In that way the London 
grant is a charge on the county rates of London. 


14690. That may show that the amount of the alloca- 
‘tion to the London County Council as compared with the 
allocation to other county councils should be greater ; 
but when comparing the amounts which the boards 
of guardians receive, you ought to compare the amount 
of the officers’ grant outside London with the amount of 
the indoor grant inside J.ondon, ought you not ?—If 
we were dealing with the grants in aid of Poor Law ex- 
penditure, of course I should do that. 


14691. Perhaps you have not exactly compared 
them ?—I know the amount of the indoor pauper grant 
in London it is £320,000. I have not included that. 


14692. (Chairman.) Which is an imperial contribution 
paid through the county council ?—I do not agree that 
it is an imperial contribution. 


14693. (Sir Samuel! Provis.) It comes from the county 
council ?—Yes 


fp 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE ; 


14694. (Chairman.) Your contention is that though Metropolits 


it comes from a central fund and a certain proportion of Common 


it does come from what I may call imperial taxation, Poor Fund. 


the remainder comes from local rates ; is that so ?—Yes, 
the largest portion comes from the local rates. 


14695. And therefore is not a subvention, but is a 
—charge common to the whole of London ?—Yes, it is. 


14696. (Sir Samuel Provis.) The same would happen 
outside London, supposing the amount which a particular 
county council receives is not sufficient, would it not ?— 
That might happen if it were not sufficient. Still 
that was not contemplated, because the Act provided 
that in the country the payment to the guardians 
should be made direct from the Exchequer contribution 
account. In London it is especially provided that this 
indoor pauper grant should be paid, not from the Ex- 
chequer contribution account, but from the county rate. 
So that it was never contemplated that the Imperial taxes 
should provide sufficient for London, whereas it was so 
contemplated outside of London. 


14697. Was that so, having regard to the terms of 
Section 26 of the Local Government Act, 1888, which is 
the officers’ grant ?—Yes. 


14698. Look at Section 26: ‘‘ After the 3lst day of 
March next after the passing of this Act, every county 
council, other than the London County Council, shall 
grant to the guardians of every Poor Law union, wholly 
or partly in their county, an annual sum for the costs of 
the officers of the union and of district schools to which the 
union contributes; and, until Parliament otherwise de- 
termine, the said annual sum shall be such sum as the 


Local Government Board certify to have been expended 


by the guardians of each Poor Law union during the 
financial year ending the 25th day of March next before 
the passing of this Act, on the salaries, remuneration, and 
superannuation allowances of the said officers (other than 
teachers in Poor Law schools), and on drugs and medical 
appliances.” That would be paid out of the county 
fund, would it not ?—No, it comes out of the Exchequer 
contribution account. See Local Government Act, 1888, 
Sec. 23 (2) (iii). : 


~ 


14699. I have only one other point, and that is with pificulties 


regard to paragraph 25. You would not be in favour of to 


making a unification of London for all purposes, but establishing 
would you think there would be any advantage in any one authori 
unification for the purposes of the administration of for in-door 
institutions such as workhouses, infirmaries and so forth ? Telief in — 


I do not think there would be any advantage in unifying 
London for the purposes of administration. For the 
purposes of classification it certainly seems that there 
might be more to be said. 


14700. That is to say, you could have different work- 
houses for different classes of people ?—Yes. 


14701. Do there seem to you to be objections to that 
arrangement, looking to the large number of tho institu- 
tions ?—Is the proposal to administer the Poor Law of 
London from one central authority ? 

14702. I am only taking the institutions now, and I am 
leaving aside the question of outdoor relief ?—I think it 
would be an enormous thing. I do not see how you can 
separate the indoor relief from the outdoor relief. 


14703. But you do that in certain cases, do you not ; 


for instance, you place certain classes of the indoor poor | 


now under the Asylums Board ?—Yes, but that Board 
merely provides the establishments. It is the guardians 
that keep in touch with the inmates, and have all the 
local work. 


14704. Does it seem to you that it would be in any’ way 
possible to apply that system to the indoor poor generally ? 
—It would prove to be a most expensive system. 


14705. You think the expense would be one objection 
does any other objection occur to you? For instance, 
would there be a difficulty in administration, because, 
owing to the large number, the local authority them- 
selves could not look after them, but must delegate that 
work to committees ?—The difficulty of administering 
such a system would be immense. The classes that are 
at present dealt with by other authorities, say by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, are stationary classes, 
The imbeciles, for instance, are confined in the asylums, 
the fever cases we will leave out of account, but the 
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tropolitan children of course are also confined. When you come to 


14718. Then with one stroke of the pen you would Mr. Edward 
mmon deal with men and women free’y admitting and discharg- 


take away the whole question of salaries, or any control John Mott. 





or Fund, ing themselves, I think such a system would break down. over them ?—Such control as is exercised for the purpose 4, 7 ag 
¢ : — The system at the present. time, with regard to Of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. Yes. ore ee 
estion Of the expenditure of the Asylums Board, is this, is it not, 14719. So long as you thought a block s Metropolitan 
Be att that they charge each board of guardians with the cost the local ee lee Rael the charge gl ne eS Canaan 
pendmure of the maintenance of the persons sent from the union, Pasay eT een did! thatevou uibideelT caidaratond Poor Fund. 
tropolitan and ene eeecione recover thataum from the:common 8 crite tion” basis for the distribution of “tha Pants 
ylums PAGES Aree SH IEEO. that is, raised on a rateable value basis, it would go out 
ard upon 14707. Consequently, that becomes a charge on the on population basis ?—I have not quite fixed upon 
ferent whole metropolis ?—Yes. thie uiati l ( a = 
e. é population alone. Of course, one can but recognise 
lording 14708. Would there be an advantage in the Asylums that poverty is not equally distributed. 
Ri oir Boards making one order on each board of guardians for 14721. That is the point I wanted to work from. Sup- 
feable MiyS=P enditure based upon rateable value, and not pose you did not for the moment say that po alationt 
fn, charging them in respect of individual cases ?—No, you ais at TENE Lee nee Or eee ee ad Pop éh ats 
would conceal the fact that the cost of maintenance in any be-P2T Rat is Pather Gi ae a bhp fe te * bie 
pAveeias locality is very great, because you spread it over oe ty PAT) 48 him paneaaa ; ies ae x aie ie 
soon Wises ldaiteesth ruled oF Praait the distribution of the different classes of people, and 
: : rather a simpliication, wo where the workers are to be found; they also show us 
not ?—It certainly would be simpler. the places where overcrowding exists, and overcrowding 
14710. But you think that that would be balanced, do is, of course, a very prolific cause of pauperism. I think 
you, by the fact that it would not be shown what the cost on those two, taken together, some basis could be found 
of en oie in any elena union ?—Yes, it is only a upon which this fund could be better distributed. 
Pane ACCouDS. ere 18 no reason why it should be 14722. Apart from solving the question in regard 
dealt with other than the way it is. to salaries ra you have 2 ae ie you consider ng 
Bel of 14711. Do you remember that the Workhouse Ac- whether or not you could find a basis in the number 
al counts Committee made some representations upon that of houses or tenements, say, of a certain rateable value ; 
vernment Subject ?—The Metropolitan Asylums Board itself did, that is to say, that a district which has a large number 
ard on I think. of a certain low rateable value—£30, or whatever it 
pointment 14712. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) Am I right in assum- might be—should have a grant according to that, there 
officersin ing that it is not in regard to the appointment of every being, by implication, a kind of test of need in the class 
don. officer that you require the sanction of the Local Govern- of house in the district ?—I had not previously thought. 
ment Board, but only in regard to the question of the of that. It would require to be looked into; I could 
salary being made a charge against the grant ?—The not say off-hand. 
entire question of the appintment of officers is in a most 14723. I am trying to take some concurrent or other 
extraordinary position in connection with the Local basis for your own proposition ?—It is much on the 
Government Board and the Metropolitan Common Poor same lines as the suggestion that the amount of over- 
vanes I a only mentioned one case, but I have crowding should be ascertained. 
another one here in which the Board sanctioned the . . : . 
: ; i 14724. Only I think that is more difficult to ascertain, 
apppimneny of an ipeaisiant clerk, but made it a con- and that a oti on the rate-book as to houses and 
ition that no portion of his salary should be a charge t aa comld. fanntal cod: line, oh denarestionsti.- 
on the common poor fund—a most illegal proceeding, ee 4 vee iaeal 
L. believe The number of rooms which each person occupies is set- 
14713 lt ete it, ae ; f out in the census tables. 
at a = ee ae urate of be bie a 14725. It is, I know. Might we take for the moment 
that the sanction of the Tees} Government Board of aciotantineho cee eenerol BEOEP eal. dan tavomon the 
rege ho: feeling that the rating in one union is, so to speak, based. 
} ; on an idea that you should do what is best for your own. 
14714. Supposing you make an appointment, you union, and that the assessment, therefore, is rather low ? 
do not necessarily go to the Local Government Board —T have nothing whatever to do with the assessment: 
for the sanction of that appointment, do you, apart from part of the business, and I am afraid I cannot answer that. 
the question of the salary ?—There is an Order in exist- 14726. You have not had before you the suggestion 
ence which enables the guardians to appoint what Ce re due cies tablet e doot nie 
assistant officers they please in connection with the é : y 
maintenance and care of the indoor poor; but that does ser abing.whatoues short tha 
not extend to, say, the clerks’ office. Notwithstanding 14727. Putting that point aside, do you think that to 
that, the Local Government Board have, in their insure quite similar equality in regard to rating right. 
discretion, confirmed the appointment but made the through London, there might be for that purpose some 
condition; whether they have legal authority for it method of distributing on the basis of London a rate 
or not, I do not know, but I very much doubt it. made for London as a whole, so that one authority should. 
dvantaces 14715. (Mr. Loch.) To go back to this question of make the calculations as to what should be the rateable 


Sa the salaries and rations of the officers, I understand that 
.. ae your chief objection is to the interminable labour in 
a possible correspondence, and your next that it leads to “‘ vexa- 
sis for such tious differences, and dissatisfaction, boards of guardians 
ock-grants. being only too frequently, in the interests of good ad- 


ministration, forced to charge upon the local rates sums 


value for London, and on that basis the rate should be 
made ?—I should certainly leave the Common Poor 
Fund rate and its distribution to the Local Government 
Board. 

14728. Or the county council ?—No, I should prefer to 
see it left with the Local Government Board. 


the Legislature intended should be charged upon the 
common fund of London.” Your last case had refer- 
ence to that, had it not ?—Both the cases I mentioned 
had—the scullery man and his 2s. a week, and the salary 
of the assistant clerk. 


14716. Is it within your idea that there might be 


14729. Do you think, taking your block grant sugges- Necessary 
tion, that in some form you might make a system by conditions to . 
which some central authority should, on a rateable value be attached 
for the whole of London, distribute for particular pur- to proposed 
poses whatever you might suggest, and the local body, “ block- 
that is the Board, should raise the rate for certain other grants 


certain charges for salaries which should not come up 
for sanction in detail, while others, the more important 
ones, should come up; is that how you would stop this 
interminable labour, etc., or what is your cure for it ? 
—The block grant, or a grant distributed upon some 
other basis, as I have before suggested. 


14717. That is to say, for the moment you would 
suggest, so to speak, the abolition of detail, and a grant 
given towards those purposes which, you say, are put 
down as the present purposes of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund ?—Yes. 
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definite purposes ?—No. My first idea was that it should 
not be ear-marked for any particular purpose—that that 
should be the income. for the Board, and that the 
guardians should be expected to do their work within 
the amount of that income. 

14730. True; but, as was said, if you do not have any 
purposes earmarked will you not require that a certificate 
of the work being properly done should be submitted to 
the central authority ?7—Yes. 

14731. Then does it not come to this, that the grant 
made to you under those terms would be a grant made on 
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Mr. Edward approbation of the policy of the Board; and that, possibly, 
John Mott. not only in regard to the institutions benefiting by the 
29M 4 O06 common poor fund, but generally ?—Yes, it would 

aney 1°" certainly be necessary that the central authority should 
be satisfied with the general policy of the Board. 


14732. Then if you take that step, are you not driven 
to go one step further, and to say that you must have for 
the Metropolis some kind of board of supervision ?—The 
Local Government Board is that board of supervision. 





Metropolitan 
Common 
Poor Fund. 


14733. True; but you are altering the whole basis under 
which it makes its grants. At present it makes grants in 
regard to various points in respect to which you have to 
report minutely; that protection is to be withdrawn, 
and you fall back really upon general inspection, which 
must itself be made very much: more close if a central 
board or the Local Government Board is to be satisfied, 
must it not ?—There is no reason why that should not 
be made more close. 

14734. What is your objection to a central governing 
body, in a manner, a central board for London ?—It is 
unnecessary. It is simply adding one more to the local 
euthorities of London. 


Difficulties as 
to one Poor 
Law author- 
ity for 
London. 


14735. We are already treating London as a separate 
geographical area, from the point of view of finance, by 
the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ?—That is so. 


14736. And you have another central body already 
in the Metropolitan Asylums Board. If London has 
interests in common right throughout, then does it not 
imply that both in regard to outdoor relief, which is a 
very important item, and in regard to indoor relief, there 
should be an equality of supervision?—But that central 
board could only do that which the Local Government 
Board is at present in a position to do—it could only 
issue orders to its local committees or local boards. 


14737. To take the question of outdoor relief, it 
practically stands outside, and you yourself see from 
the statistics, which you know very well, what variations 
there are on the present system ?—Yes; but how are 
you to avoid those variations with the present unequal 
distribution of the different classes of people ? 


14738. If your block grant which you propose is a 
block grant on a policy through and through in refer- 
ence to a body that thoroughly understands London, 
possibly in a very close manner, would you not have a 
chance of amending those variations ?—To some extent, 
possibly. 

14739. Then to take some other points; in paragraph 
3 you refer to the question of the lunatics; are you 
2 in favour of the continuance of the 4s. grant ?—Cer- 
y guardians. tainly; I am in favour of the Imperial Exchequer con- 

tributing as much as possible. 


14740. I am speaking of it in the form in which it is 
given; are you in favour of a grant per pauper, as it 
were? I take it that your criticism has this result, 
that it puts a hindrance on the guardians raising as 
much as they could from the relations, because other- 
wise they may be without the 4s. grant ?—Yes. But 
that is a small point, and I should think it is quite easy 
of amendment. 

14741. What would your amendment be ?—I should 
prefer to see the 4s. given, whether the relatives con- 
tribute or not. 

14742. Would not the effect of that be that at any rate 
in some unions where they are careful, they would be 
induced to care less for the money of the relatives ?— 
Not if the locality benefited entirely by it. 


14743. There again, with regard to this 4s. grant 
does it not tend to clear the workhouse of rather senile 
people, who are put into lunatic asylums, which are very 
expensive ?—I do not think the 4s. grant ever enters into 
account ‘there at all. 

14744, Not at all ?—I am sure it does not. It is quite 
trve that a number of aged persons go from the workhouses 
to the asylums, but that is not because of the 4s. grant ; 
it is because they are almost intolerable in the workhouse. 


Effect of 
lunatic grant 
on recovery 
of cost of 
maintenance 


14745. And it is not because you want to clear the 


Effect of institutions to a certain extent, and to have more room ? 
Mee in : —Not on that account. 
Meachiy 14746. On the present basis of the Metropolitan 


Common Poor Fund, are you inclined to think that it pays 
a rich district to be extravagant, as it were? That 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: - - 


seems to be a point of your table in the Appendix, and of 
one of your paragraphs ?—Yes. ‘ 

14747. So that a rich district which actually has largely Metropolitan 
taxed itself gets an advantage, in your opinion, from its Common 
large claims on the fund?—If it does not increase Poor Fund, — 
its claim on the fund it must necessarily increase | 
i‘s contribution to the fund. 


14748. There*ore the fund is acting rather as an 
impulse towards extravagance in rich districts ?—It 


certainly has that appearance. 


14749. To take this year-by-year expenditure, is it your : 
opinion and your experience that constantly there are 
larger charges under rations and salaries every year in 
your own union? Taking the unions as they are put out 
in the Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 
and comparing, we will say, a matter of twenty years, it 
seems almost as if there were a perpetual rise everywhere 
in everything ?—It has been so, but it is, I think, prin- 
cipally due to the Metropolitan Asylums Board that the 
charges in respect of salaries have inereased enormously. 
: 
| 


14750. Would you say that that really accounted for 
it ?—Not entirely. 

14751. That is so say, allowing a considerable margin, Increase in 
there would be, as on those figures, a great increase in charges upo 
the expenditure incurred by boards of guardians and the Fund. 
charged upon the fund; for instance, here you have a 
matter of 60 per cent. as the increase between 1885 
and 1905, that is, in 1885, the expenditure charged upon 
the fund was £1,001,939, as against £1,619,568 in 1905 ; 
and that increase seems from the figures to have been 
pretty well scattered over every item of expenditure ? 
—I do not think you are quoting from my table. 

14752. No, I have had these figures handed to me by 
Sir Hugh Owen. Is it not clear from these figures that 
the whole system is productive of large extravagance, 
may we say ?—That is what I have attempted to suggest 
—the system is wrong. 


14753. To take the items of the fund, is it desirable Reason for — 
that there should be a separate entry of salaries and a distinguishin 
separate entry of rations; what is the necessity of an “rations” 
item like that coming on a central fund for London ?—I¢ from salaries 
is part of the remuneration of the officer, and if the salary 
is to be on, there is no reason why the rations should’ 
not be on. 








14754. Is it necessary to split the salary into two parts, 
and to call it salary and rations ?—The Local Govern- 
ment Board find it very convenient. 


14755. In order to check the expenditure ?—No, not 
always that; but in order to provide some deserving 
officer with an increase of salary without making it entirely 
a charge on the fund. 

14756. Then it is really at the basis a matter of 
accounting ?—Entirely. 

14757. Then with regard to registration fees; would The incidence 
you be in favour from that point. of view of continuing of registra- 
those as a charge in relation to the Poor Law ?—There cet Re 
can be no reason why they should not be continued. scone 

14758. And vaccination fees ?—Yes; I see no reason 
why they should not be on. 

14759. Then with regard to medical relief, which again 
is a question of detail; would your block grant be for all 
these things, or would you say that the medical relief 
should be a separate block grant ?—That would depend 
upon how it would work out in different localities. I quite 
see that to alter the basis of the distribution of a grant 
like this, off-hand, would certainly not suit those places 
that have flourished, may I say, under the common poor 
fund system. ’ 

14760. If we could adopt certain principles, we might Functions o! 
work towards them, and an adjustment might be made the police i 
and, as I understand it, your object chiefly is to suggest Telation to 
principles. With regard to paragraph 23, why should not the Poor 
the police do a lot of the work of ascertaining the means “” 
and assessing the amounts to be contributed, which is 
so very difficult? The time occupied in doing that 
and in reconsidering cases, excusing arreas, etc., is, you 
say, very considerable ; and you add that it frequently 
becomes necessary to take proceedings in the county court. 

You do employ the police, do you not, in desertion cases ® 
and such like cases ?—No, not at all. Of course a warrant 
can only be executed by a police officer; only to that 
extent are the police used at all. 
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14761. Have the inquiries to be done by yourselves 
right through ?—Yes. 


14762. How much of an officer’s time does it take in 
Fulham to ascertain means, and to do the whole of the 
work that is referred to in paragraph 23 ?—That work 
is distributed amongst several officers, and I could not 
tell you how much time it takes altogether. One man’s 
time is entirely taken up in collecting money and accounting 
for it, and in looking after the people after the order is 
made. 


fect of — 14763. Therefore taking the whole general adminis- 

ind in dis- {ration of Fulham, it really depends upon whether the 

‘ee f clerk and the guardians are intent upon getting their money 

thea back ?—To a very great extent it does. That can make 
a difference of a penny or a twopenny rate very easily. 


14764. Granted that that is good and should be added 
on, I understand your criticisms to be that you practically 
get no credit for that on the present system ?—We are 
simply collecting for the rest of London. 


14765. For yourselves, do you collect largely locally 
in cases that have nothing to do with the metropolitan 
common poor fund ?—Almost all that we collect is 
credited to the common poor fund. 


14766. Almost all ?—Yes, but not entirely; because 
in respect of the maintenance in the workhouse, the 
charge on the fund is only 5d. a day, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board have decided that we need not credit 
more than 5d. 


' 14767. How comes it that the work is so entirely done, 
or almost en‘irely done, by the common poor fund, because 
you must have many cases that you deal with apart from 
that fund ?—Nearly all maintenance, whether for lunacy, 
children, or boarding-out, or what not, is a charge upon 
the fund. 

14768. That is to say, the fund covers such a large 
range that practically it touches you everywhere ?— 
Yes. It is only the sums in respect of outdoor relief 
that are not credited to the fund ; and they are few. 


14769. So then we may say, in accordance with your 
paragraphs 17, 18, and 19, that generally you think the 
system is working in a way which puts a bounty on institu- 
tions, and then allows a new difficulty to arise, owing to 
the institutions not being sufficiently large for the appli- 
cations ?—Yes. 

14770. And then comes the tendency to revert to out- 
door relief ?— Yes. 

etrimental 14771. (Mr. Chandler.) You tell us. of instances where 
ffect of the Local Government Board have refused to sanction 
‘und on Poor advances in salary, unless the guardians choose to pay 
aw salaries those advances out of the rates; have you ever known 
ae ] any cases where they absolutely refuse to sanction the 
oe appointment of necessary officers on that ground ? at; 
for instance, the guardians recommend, after mature 
consideration, that a certain officer is necessary—it 
may be an additional officer—have you in your experience 
known the Local Government Board refuse to sanction the 
appointment of that officer on the ground that his salary 
would become an additional charge on this common 
poor fund ?—They have not done so lately. They have 
gone on the lines of allowing the guardians to appoint 
the officers they need, provided the salary is not a charge 

on the common poor fund. 


14772. That is, they have sanctioned the appointment, 
but with the distinct understanding that it is not to be 
an additional charge on the fund ?—That is so. 


14773. Have you found that that has resultea in less 
qualified officers being appointed for the administration 
of the Poor Law in London ?—I have another case here. 
The guardians had an electrical installation at the work- 
house, and the engineer who had previously been engaged 
was not competent to act ¢s engineer under the new system, 
so it became necessary to get a more highly skilled man. 
The guardians, after taking the best advice, applied to the 
Local Government Board for permission to engage a man 
at £200 a year. The Local Government Board sanctioned 
the appointment, but on the condition that £50 of it was 
in lieu of lodging, coals, and lighting. That meant that 
£150 was to be a charge on the fund, but £50 was to be a 
charge on the local rates. In that case the guardians 
agreed ; they had to get a man, and there is no doubt 
they were bound to have a qualified man. But in the 
course of time that man went, and then the guardians 
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said, “‘ We will reduce the wages of the next man down Mr. Edward 
to the amount which the Local Government Board John Mott. 
sanctioned upon the fund.” They did not understand .. ~~ 
that the amount which the Local Government Board 22 May 1906. 
sanction for the purposes of the fund has no relation to Rom, 
the value of the services. In that way it does tend to rien 2. 
depress the salaries, and it may be to get people of lower Poor Fund. 
qualifications. 


14774. Do you think it has that effect ?—It is not 
unreasonable to expect that it would. 


14775. In making a change such as you describe, is it 
not usual to start at a lower rate of salary ?—In this 
particular instance that I have given you, the two men 
started one at £200, and the other at £120. 


14776. In your judgment the administration of this 
common poor fund rather tends to keep down the 
qualifications of the officers, I gather ?—It is not un- 
reasonable to expect that it would. 


14777. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) By making your distribution : 
of the block grant on any such basis as the poverty pea oe 
or over-crowding of a district, or any particular type ah ee bea 
of house in the district, would you not put a premium “blbok gente 
on maintaining those conditions ?—I do not think that 
the local authority would be able to check it. Certainly 
the board of guardians would have nothing whatever 
to do with maintaining those conditions. 


14778. Supposing the local authority had it in view 
to clear an insanitary area, or to pull down a certain 
type of house where there was over-crowding ; as they 
might to a large extent be the same people as the board 
of guardians, might they not be influenced by the fact 
that any such policy might reduce their grant ?—There 
is that possibility. 

14779. (Mr. Bentham.) In paragraph 9 you give us Detrimental 
the impression that salaries generally are lower in London effect of 
than in the provinces; have any steps been taken by Fund on Poor 
the officers of the London boards of guardians to induce Law salaries. 
the Local Government Board to raise the maxima of 
these salaries that are already specified ?—I think that 
many appeals have been made. 


14780. Individual appeals ?—Appeals 
associations of officers. 


14781. Has that been done collectively ?—Yes, it has. 


14782. Do you think those salaries are much below 
what are paid in the provinces in unions of a similar 
size and responsibility to the London ones ?—There 
are many instances where they are much lower. 


14783. In London, the cost of living being higher, the 
maximum really ought to be higher than in the provinces ? 
_Then the work itself is much more difficult in London 
than it is in the provinces, I think. 


14784. With regard to the cost of rations, rations now, Proportion of 
I think, are fixed at 8s. 9d. per week, but you give the cost © rations ” 
in Fulham as actually being 14s. 9d. for the principal chargeable to 
officers and lls. 10}d. for subordinates. Is that fixed Fund. 
on any scale of diet ?—Yes. 


14785. Are the principal officers appointed without 
any scale, or does the scale apply to all officers ?—In 
this book you will find two scales, one for the principal 
officers and the other for the subordinate officers. 


14786. Do you think the amount allowed of 8s. 9d. 
per week will be insufficient to give a proper scale of 
rations for the officers ?—I do not raise any objection 
about the 8s. 9d. per week, because the guardians can 
improve it if they choose without the sanction of the 
Local Government Board. 

14787. There is a difference of 6s. there, you see, 
between 14s. 9d. and 8s. 9d., and that is rather a serious 
matter ?—Yes, it is, but that is a matter for the locality. 
T am not in favour of releasing the locality from all 


by different 


' responsibility. 


14788. With regard to the grants generally, are YOU Pffect of 
of opinion that grants tend to extravagance in administra- Tmperial 
tion ?—-Not necessarily. I do not think they are when grant on _ad- 
they are distributed on a proper basis. I have not found ministration. 
guardians to be unduly extravagant. 
14789. It is always much easier to spend other people’s 
money than money belonging to the ratepayers of the 
locality, is it not ?—It is easier, certainly, than to spend 
your own money. es 


Mr. Edward 
John Mott. 
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14790. If the whole expenses of the unions in London 
were borne by the the national exchequer, do you think 
that that would tend to economy in London ?—It 
certainly would not. 


14791. Then you would say that grants generally do 
not lead to economy in expenditure particularly if they 
come from the national exchequer and are locally ad- 
ministered ?— A grant such as the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund grant does not. 


14792. There has been a proposal to rather alter the 
basis of that grant and to abolish the county grant 
altogether, and instead of that to give a grant of 10d. per 
day for all indoor paupers; would that not simplify 
matters very considerably ?—No. It would be a worse 
system than the present system. Whatever evils there 
are in the present system would be increased by that. 


14793. Then that would not assist you at all ?—No, 
I think not. I do not think that would be a good thing 
for London. That is the proposal of the Local Govern- 
ment Committee of the London County Council, and it 
has been rejected by the council. 


14794. In paragraph 19 you refer to the extension of 
outdoor relief; do you think that the tendency of the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund from the beginning 
was towards restricting outdoor relief ?—Yes, I think 
that must have been so. 


14795. Now, that has been overtaken, and the tendency 
is in the opposite direction, because of the accommoda- 
tion being insufficient to deal with the indoor poor—I 
think you attribute it to that ?—That does appear to be 
so. 


14796. Do you not think there is a change in the public 
sentiment with regard to outdoor relief generally in 
London, and that it is now in favour of giving outdoor 
relief instead of indoor relief ?—There is a large number 
of ill-informed persons who are certainly in favour of it. 


14797. Do you think that the tendency all over London 
is in that direction ?—I do not think that is so. 

14798. Does the opinion in that respect differ in dif- 
ferent unions in London ?—Yes, certainly it does. 

14799. (Mr. Nunn.) In seeking a basis for an ap- 
portionment of the block grant, I think you said just 


now, in reply to Mr. Loch, you were rather in favour of - 


some estimate based upon the number of rooms occupied 
by a tenant ?—What I should like to get at would be the 
prospective needs-of the different localities. 


14800. Do you think that could be attained by taking 
the figures of the census of the persons who occupied 
one, two, three, four, or five rooms ?—I mentioned that 
table as probably containing a possible basis. 


14801. Or a partial contribution towards it, per- 
haps ?— Yes. 

14802. A considerable number of persons are rather 
over-crowded in London, because it is absolutely necessary 
for them to live especially near to the centres; they 
give up a certain amount of the physical comfort which 
is derived from living in more spacious apartments in 
order that they may live more closely to the City, for 
example. Therefore you cannot judge their wealth 


Sir Huen OWEN, G.C.B., 


14815. (Chairman.) You were, as we know, for several 
years Permanent Secretary-to the Local Government 
Board ?—Yes. 

14816. And you are the Receiver of the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund, having been appointed to that office 
on the death of Sir John Lambert ?—Yes. 

14817. You have been kind enough to prepare for us a 
Memorandum on the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, 
which very clearly gives its history and explains the pur- 
poses for which it was instituted and its present operation. 
(See Appendix Vol. I. (A), No. XXVIII. (A-E)). There are 
two separate questions I should like to put to you at once 
upon this Memorandum, and the first is. Is the erection of the 
casual wards a charge upon this fund ?—Yes; and the 
cost is very considerable. The payments in respect of 

principal and interest on account of the !oans amount 
to nearly one-half of the whole charge for houseless 
poor. J 


‘the amount that a district earned—to use a phrase adopted 


called in; and Examined. 


EVIDENCE ; 


or poverty from the fact that they are living in one, two, Metropolita: 
or three rooms ?—If that is so, of course that does Common 
detract from the value of that table as a basis. Poor Fund. 


14803. I think there is another set of tables in the 
census from which you might select, for instance, a 
certain number of trades in each district, and then you 
could ascertain from the Poor Law Returns of each 
district the numbers belonging to those trades who had 
within a certain number of past years applied for Poor 
Low relief ?—Yes, you could do that. 


14804. That would give you a figure that would be 
much closer, I take it, to what you need, would it not ?—I 
think it is possible; at any rate, it is between those two 
tables, I think, that we must look for any different basis. 


14805. You should balance the two ?—Yes. 


14806. You are in favour of the stricter as opposed to 
the laxer administration of outdoor relief ?— Yes. 


14807. Do you think it is possible that by giving up Gonditions 
the system started in 1870, and withdrawing outdoor be attache 
relief from the purely local funds, and substituting a to block- 
very careful system of inspection which would base grants. 
grants upon the propriety of the relief given by the 
guardians, that system of inspection, considering the 
needs of the district, the amount of indoor relief re- 
quired, the adequacy of the outdoor relief, and the 
amount of efficient work done by the boards of guardians— 
if it were done by a system of that kind, do you think 
that one might compensate for the purely economical 
motive the 1870 system inaugurated ?—I am afraid - 

I do not quite follow you. 

14808. I am afraid I found some difficulty in expressing 
it myself. I mean to substitute for the purely economical 
motive of the Act of 1870 a system of inspection, so that 


in another department of local government—should be 
dependent upon the efficiency of all its arrangements in 
administration ?—I should certainly make that a condition. 


14809. Would it be practicable ?—That really comes 
to distributing the grant on the number of officers engaged, 
does it not——? 
14810. No, I should think not, but on the general 
propriety of the arrangements that were made, including 
the officers and the amount of outdoor relief that was 
given, and the economy with which the establishments 
were conducted ?—Certainly efficiency should enter into . 
it. 
14811. And the fall or rise of pauperism in the district, 
taking several years together ?—Yes. Under the present 
system the fall in pauperism does not. help us; under 
certain circumstances it might act aginst the district. 
14812. Do you think that the stricter administration of 
outdoor relief might possibly gain and not lose under 
such a system ?—Gain in amount, do you mean ? 


14813. No, but the administration might gain in strict- 
ness, possibly, under such a system, even though the 
economic motive provided by the regulations under the 
Act of 1870 were dispensed with ?—I should think so, if 
the central authority acted with fairness and firmness. 

14814. A great deal would depend on that ?—Entirely 
sO. 


14818. The second question is, Do you find that the Metropolita 
power of declaring a union in default is a power which you Common 
can put into practical use ?—It never has been exercised, Poor Fund. 
but it has been threatened from time to time and the Pxercise by 


threat has secured the desired result. Local Govern 
: ait oer eae n ent Board 
14819. The difficulty of putting it into effect would, I 5¢ power to 


assume, be that if you did deprive the union of a grant declare a 
from the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, the very union in — 
services it was the object of the Act of Parliament to default. 
promote might become starved ?—I do not think there is 
any probability of an authority standing out; the loss 
would be so great. 


Inadvisa- 
14820. Therefore in that sense it is an effective weapon ? bility of 
— Yes. increasing 


A ; class of ex- 
14821. There are various questions that suggest them- penditure 


selves in connection with the Metropolitan Common Poor chargeable 
Fund, and you will allow me to put them to you One of the Fund. — 
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to secure an improved administration; are there any 
further items of expenditure which in your opinion 
should be charged on the fund for a like object ?—I have 
in the Memorandum set out somewhat fully the object of 
the fund, apart from the equalisation ; it was to secure 
improvement in administration, an improvement which 
was very greatly needed. If you ask me whether at the 
present time I think that there is any item of expenditure 
of boards of guardians in respect of which some stimulus 
to additional expenditure is required, I should say certainly 
not. 


14822. During the last year or two have there not been 
suggestions made to the Local Government Board by 
some boards of guardians for an extension of the operation 
of the common foor fund, with a view to further aid being 
given to the poorer unions ?—Yes. There has been rather 
a large number of suggestions from different unions, and 
especially from the unions which are now receiving from 
the fund. ‘Those who contribute have not gencrally 
proposed any extension. 


14823. What is your opinion about this suggestion, 
that the whole cost of the net expenditure should be a 
charge on the common yoor fund ?—It seems to me to be 
altogether inconsistent with any separate administration 
of the several unions. If the whole expenditure of a 
union were charged on the fund as suggested, there would 
be no check on extravagant administration by a union, 
whilst any such extravagance would cause an undue 
burden to be cast on the other unions. 


14824. Has there been any suggestion as to out-relief 
being charged on the fund ?—Yes. The Camberwell, 
Bermondsey, Mile End Old Town, Stepney, Poplar, and 
Wandsworth Guardians have proposed this. 


14825. What is your opinion of that proposal ?—_In my 
memorandum I have shown that 70 per cent. of the total 
expenditure by boards of guardians is now borne by the 
grants made out of sums raised by imperial taxation or 
other receipts in aid, or by rates levied throughout 
London in the proportion of the rateable value ofthe unions. 
That being the case it appears to me to be a grave question 
whether it would be judicious to further reduce the pro- 
portion of the charges which is to be borne exclusively 
by the unions incurring the expenditure. As regards 


-_out-relief, it appears to me that it is especially undesirable 


that the charge should not be borne by the particular unions 
by which the relief is granted. There is a marked differ- 
ence between indoor relief and outdoor relief. With 
comparatively few exceptions a person will not go into 
a workhouse unless his destitution is such as to leave him 
no alternative, and this gives him an incentive to make 
every possible effort to avoid becoming a pauper inmate. 
Relatives and others interested will often assist a person 
to keep out of the workhouse. I admit that these con- 
siderations do not apply te anything like the same extent 
in the case of workhouse infirmaries, as in the minds of 
the poor the infirmary is regarded as very different from 
the workhouse. But a person must be suffering from 
illness to qualify himself for admission to the workhouse 
infirmary. On the other hand, out-relief may be granted 
to almost any extent. A person who is most reluctant 
to go into a workhouse will readily receive out-relief and 
congratulate himself on obtaining it. The burden of the 
relief, it is to be remembered, is borne not merely by the 
well-to-do, but also by the struggling, independent poor, 
who have to pay their share of the rates either directly 
or indirectly in their rents. Unwise expenditure in the 


case of other expenses of the guardians means at the worst ~ 


a waste of money; but an injudicious administration 
of out-relief may have much more serious results in its 
effect in undermining the self-reliance and independence 
of the poor. From my memorandum it will be s*en that 
there are several unions which would each contribute to an 
expenditure by them of £500 in out-relief a sum not exceed- 
ing £10, the remaining part of the £500 being borne by 
other unions. The effect of placing the out-relief in the 
year ended Ladyday, 1904, on the common poor fund 
would have been to increase the burdens on some of the 
East End unions. 


14826. There have been proposals that out-relief to 
certain classes of the poor should be made a charge on 
the fund, I believe? Yes. The Greenwich Guardians 
proposed that the sums given in out-relief should be a 
charge on the fund to a strictly limited extent, and in 


7 


respect of a clearly defined class or classes. The Isling- Sir Hugh 
ton Guardians suggested that out-relief limited to persons Owen,@.C.B, 
of 65 years and upwards might be a charge on the fund, i 
and the Lewisham Guardians suggested the same in the 22 May 1906. 
case of widows and children. The observations I have yrop.onolit, 
made as to out-relief generally apply to these cases also. Coma - 
With regard to the suggestion of the Lewisham Guardians, Poor Fond 

I know that it was the practice in some unions, with the 
view to enabling a respectable widow to maintain herself 

without outdoor relief, to take some of the children into 

the separate school of the union, this being an advantage 

to the children; but I cannot say to what extent at 

present that practice continues. 


14827. Then as regards the indoor poor, have there Proposals 
been any proposals as to increasing the payment out of for increasing 
the common poor fund for that ?—The guardians of the 2™ounts 
Stepney and Poplar unions have suggested that the chargeable 
total cost of the maintenance of all classes of the poor “P i 
in the workhouses and separate infirmaries should be a heist 
borne by the fund. The guardians of Lambeth and weliof a 
Hackney desire that there should be an increase of the j 


rate of 5d. per head per day. Camberwell, Lambeth, and 








Islington suggest that children under the age of sixteen 


in workhouses and infirmaries should be allowed to be 
claimed for. The Fulham, Greenwich, Hackney, and St. 
Pancras Guardians make a similar suggestion as to chil- 
dren under sixteen who are in separate infirmaries. The 
proposal of Hackney also referred to children in work- 
houses and separate infirmaries under the age of three 
years. 
14828. What is your opinion of these proposals?— The 
Suggestion that the whole cost of the maintenance of the 
inmates of workhouses and infirmaries should be borne 
by the common poor fund, I think, is not one that should 
be entertained. The adoption of the proposal would 
remove any safeguard against extravagant expenditure 
in connection with indoor relief by one union at the 
expense of the other unions of the Metropolis. As to the pro- 
posal that the payment at the rate of 5d. per head per day 
should be increased, the fact of the payment by the London 
County Council at the rate of 4d. per head per day on the 
average number of indoor poor in the five years ended 
Ladyday, 1888, will be borne in mind. I doubt the ex- 
pediency of increasing the rate per head per day charged 
on the fund. Then as to the proposal that the payment 
of 5d. per head per day should be made in the case 
of children who are under the age of sixteen in work- 
houses or workhouse infirmaries, the only children 
under the age of sixteen years who should be retained 
in workhouses or infirmaries are the infants under three 
or those who are suffering from illness. As to the infants, 
many of whom are nursed by their mothers, the cost 
would be comparatively small. The number of children 
who are not removed to separate schools in consequence 
of illness will now be somewhat reduced by the managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylum District providing for chil- 
dren suffering from ophthalmia or other contagious 
diseases of the eye and contagious diseases of the skin 
or scalp. As regards other children who are retained 
in separate infirmaries in consequence of illness, I should 
not see any objection to the 5d. per head per day being 
allowed as a charge on the fund, especially as this is the , 
arrangement in the case of sick children in an asylum of Ane 
a sick asylum district. At present it is somewhat of an is be Saal 
anomaly that 5d. per head per day should be paid in the ie acak or 
case of sick children in a sick asylum, whilst no such yelief to sick 
payment is made in the case of children in a separate children. 
infirmary. 
14829. Then going to another point, have any sugges- Salaries 
tions been made as regards the remuneration of officers ? chargeable 
The full salaries of all officers whose appointments against the 
have been sanctioned by the Local Government Board Fund and 
are now repaid from the fund. This applies to temporary proposal to 
as well as to permanent officers, provided that the sanction eee 
of the Board is obtained to the appointments. The thereof. 
guardians of the Poplar union proposed that the salaries 
to be repaid should be so fixed that they should include 
any additional emoluments of the officers, so that the 
full cost of the officers should be borne by the fund, and 
that the extra fees to medical officers, the cost of uniforms 
and any gratuities to officers should be repaid. The 
Stepney Guardians also propo3ed that the salaries of 
temporary officers (although the salaries may not have 
been sanctioned by the Local Government Board) ana 
gratuities to officers should be allowed. As to the first 
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point, there is nothing at present to preclude guardians, 
with the consent of the Board, giving inclusive salaries 
in the exceptional cases where emoluments in addition 
to salaries are allowed to officers. With respect to the cost 
of uniforms and gratuities to officers, there is nothing in 
the character of these charges which appears to require 
that they should be a charge on the fund. 

14830. Have there been any proposals made that, in 
lieu of the repayment of actual expenditure, the common 
poor fund should contribute the expenditure based on 
some scale or some system of averages ?—There have been 
several suggestions of this character. Lambeth sug- 
gested that the claim for salaries and rations should be 
abolished, and that a sum calculated on the certified 
number of inmates of the several institutions should be 
borne by the fund. Fulham suggested that an average 
sum per officer in respect of the majority of indoor officers 
should be paid, or that a sum to be fixed, instead of the 
allowance of 5d. per head per day for indoor poor, should 
include a sum to cover the cost of the salaries of officers. 
Greenwich suggested that in lieu of the present payment 
of salaries the daily sum for the maintenance of indoor 
poor might be increased. Woolwich proposed that a lump 
sum should be paid in respect of salaries on an average of 
three or five years; and Islington suggested that on an 
estimate of the sums properly chargeable in respect of offi- 
cers in each Poor Law union a fixed sum should be settled, 
the sum so fixed being subject to revision from time to 
time. 

14831. What do you think of those suggestions ?—Some 
of the proposals are only made with a view of the unions 
being saved giving details in their claims on the fund. 
I think that there will be the greatest difficulty in devising 
any general scale according to averages or otherwise which 
will be regarded as satisfactory to the unions generally. 
A receiving union would object to any scale which would 
give that union less than that which it is now entitled to 
receive; and a contributing union would object to any 
scale which would impose on them a larger contribution 
than that which they can now be required to pay. In 
the case of both classes of unions it would appear, as a 
general rule, more equitable that the payment from the 
fund should be on the actual expenditure authorised to 
be charged on the fund, rather than on avereges or 
estimates, 

14832. Now, you have made use of the words “ asa 
general rule;”’ will you please explain them ?—I was 
thinking of the washers and scrubbers in the infirmaries. 
There is a very large number of women employed in the 
infirmaries in the work of washing and scrubbing ; they 
are paid a daily wage, and there are frequent changes in the 
persons employed. The reporting to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction of the employment of the indi- 
viduals, and the setting forth in the claims on the fund 
the particulars of all the cases, involve a good deal of 
trouble, and I am sure that it would be appreciated if 
some arrangement could be adopted by which the Board 
could sanction a certain sum to be allowed to a union 
from the fund for the services of those washers and 
scrubbers without any sanction of the employment of 
particular persons, subject to such sum being actually 
paid by the guardians. This cannot, however, be done 
under the existing law. The same principle might perhaps 
be applied in the case of some other classes of subordinate 
officers and servants. 

14833. Now there is the question of the salaries which 
are to be paid to the officers; does that not at times 
cause friction between the Local Government Board and 
the guardians of London unions ?—It has always been a 
source of friction. The guardians consider that they 
are the representatives of the ratepayers and know the 
value of the services of the particular officer to whom 
they propose to give an increased remuneration ; but they 
are not always mindful of the fact that the union making 
the proposal does not pay the increased cost, but that 
the cost is borne by all the unions in London ; and, in 
fairness to other unions, the increase should not be sanc- 
tioned unless the circumstances fully justify it. If one 
union offers for a particular office a higher salary than 
that generally paid in London, that union would pro- 
bably induce an officer of some other union in London 
to become a candidate for the office and secure his ser- 
vices. The union losing their officer would then not 
unnaturally desire that the salary assigned to the office 
in their union should be increased to ae amount paid 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE 


in the other union. The salaries paid in respect of = 
particular offices in different unions are generally known, Common 
and the salary paid in one union is continually quoted Poor Fund, 
by other unions in support of proposals for increased 

salaries, and there is pressure to secure a levelling up. 

The effect of a sanction of an increase in one union often ; 
extends much beyond that particular union. I know that 

it was the practice of the board to have for their guidance 

in respect of certain offices, scales of salaries on which 

they acted when applications for an increase of salary 

were made, and in other cases each proposal was 

considered in connection with the salaries for like offices 

held in other unions, having regard, of course, as far as ‘ 
practicable to the varying circumstances of the unions. 
This continually involved the preparation of very elaborate 
comparative statements. This, I believe, is still the 


practice. The trouble involved is very great, and when 
the question is as to the salary to be paid to a very sub- 
ordinate officer, it appears scarcely seemly that the 
Local Government Board should be in conflict with a ~ 


board of guardians over a question of a few shillings 
a week; but, of course, the decision may affect the rate 
of remuneration of a very large number of persons of the . 
same class, involving in the aggregate a considerable sum. 
The endeavour to safeguard the common poor fund 
has, however, the disadvantage that in equalising salaries 
there is not the scope that is desirable for the recognition 
of the services of specially zealous and valuable officers. 
For instance, one union may have a master of the work- 
house who may so discharge his duties that he may 
greatly increase the efficiency of the administration of 
the workhouse, and possibly with a diminished expendi- 
ture ; whilst in another union the master may discherge 
his duties with no special zeal or efficiency. The tendency 
of the operation of the fund is to give the two officers equal 
salaries—assuming that the workhouses are of a similar 
character. 


14834. Have you any suggested alternatives that you Proposal tha 
could make for meeting this difficulty ?—I think thatit guardians _ 
would have been better if a proportion of the salaries sanc- Should be _ 
tioned, rather than the whole, had been made a charge on ©™ Powered t 
the fund. It would be difficult now to propose to take PY pee 
away from the poorer unions the benefit to which they - praaeekoe? 
have so long been entitled in connection with the salaries chargeable 
of officers, but in the case of the more important offices, upon the 
I think it might help if the guardians of a union were Fund. 5 
empowered within certain limits to pay out of the rates » 
of that union in the case of a specially deserving officer 
a sum in excess of that which for the purposes of the 
common poor fund may be sanctioned by the Board. 


14835. Have you anything to say about the rations proposal to 
of officers ?—The Stepney and Poplar Guardians propose charge whole 
that the whole cost of the rations should be charged on cost of a 
the fund. The St. Pancras Guardians desire that the rations upon 
scale which was fixed in 1887 should be revised; and the Fund. ~ 
the Greenwich Guardians propose that it should be 
increased. Mr. Ritchie, in the year referred to, obtained 
returns of the actual cost of the rations of the officers in 
the different unions, and settled as high a scale as it was 
then considered should be adopted. There is, at present, ‘ 
no evidence, so far as I am aware, to show that the scale F 
should be increased. “ 

14836. There is a question I should like to ask you Loans } 
about loans. I am not quite clear on this point: Are chargeable to 
all the loans for building which are charged to the common *he Fund. 
poor fund raised on the security of the whole of the 
rates of London ?—The only loans which are charged on ; 
the fund are those in respect of casual wards, and the 
amount is comparatively a small sum—it is only about ’ 
£14,000 or £15,000 a year. These loans are raised on t 
the security of the ra‘es of the union incurring the 
expenditure, not on that of the whole rates of London. 
Taking the payments of principal and the payments 
of interest generally, they exceed £400,000 a year in 
London. 

14837. What would those loans be in connection with ? 
—TI am referring to loans for all purposes in connection 
with the erection of buildings. Those are the only 
purposes practically for which loans can be raised. 


14838. Does each union pay the cost of its own work- Incidence 
houses ?—Yes. The principal and interest amoun‘ing to of cost of © 
£490,000, which I re’erred to, are not a charge on the erection of © 
fund, but are an expenditure of the guardians, which the W“T*houses. 
unions bear. 
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14839. That being the law now, have any suggestions 
been made with regard to charging onthe fund pay- 
ments in respect of loans ?—Yes. Greenwich has sug- 
gested that the operation of the fund might be extended 
to include a sum in respect of the provision of accom- 
modation; and Bermondsey, Stepney and Poplar have 
proposed that loan repayments should be made a charge 
on the fund. The repayment of the principal of loans 
and the payment of the interest on loans constitute one 
of the heaviest items of expenditure borne exclusively 
by the unions by which the loans were raised. The 
amount of these payments in the year ended Lady Day 
1904 (excluding the payments in respect of loans for 
casual wards, which are already a charge on the fund), 
amounted to £403,167. If these payments in the year 
referred to had been charged on the fund, the unions, 
which would have been the gainers, would, with two or 
three exceptions, have been the poorer unions which 
are now receiving aid from the fund. Personally, I 
have great doubt as to the expediency of any additional 
charge being cast on the fund, except that in the case 
already referred to of sick children in separate infirmaries. 
The expenditure of guardians which is now borne by 
the union incurring the expense, it appears to me, is 
not greater than is desirable in the interest of economical 
administration. If, however, the conclusion arrived at 
is that the operation of the fund should be extended, 
it may be desirable to consider whether one half of the 
expenditure on principal and interest in respect of loans 
might be so charged. 

14840. Have any suggestions been made that the cost 
of the maintenance of the inmates of the asylums pro- 
vided by the managers of the Metropolitan Asylum Dis- 
trict should be charged to the several unions, in the same 
way as the common charges of the district are distri- 
roposed buted ?—Yes. The Poplar Guardians suggested that 
teration In aj] the expenditure of the managers of the Asylum Dis- 
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ethod of trict should be apportioned to the several unions accord- 
praying ¢ ing to rateable value, and excluded from the operation 
Peapoli an Of the Common Poor Fund ; and Lambeth made a similar 
ylums proposal. The cost of the maintenance of inmates cf 


asylums under the Metropolitan Asylums Board would, 
if they were dealt with in the same way as common 
charges, be borne by the different unions on practically 
the same basis as if the payments continued to be made 
from the Common Poor Fund. The change would not 
involve the simplification to any extent of the present 
claims on the fund, but if the alteration suggested is 
deemed desirable, I am not aware of any reason why it 
should not be carried out. Of course, if this change were 
made, it would be necessary that the London County 
Council should pay to the managers of the Asylum 
District, instead of to the guardians of the unions as at 
present, the grants in respect of the expenditure of the 
managers. 

14841. Are there any other suggestions which have 
been made as to placing charges on the fund ?—Stepney 
oposal 10 proposed that the expenses of certification and removal 
of patients to and from asylums, and the cost of the 
conveyance of patients to infirmaries and sick asylums, 
should be made a charge on the fund. Camberwell, 
Lewisham, Greenwich, Hackney, Poplar, Stepney, 
Lambeth and Woolwich, suggested that the cost of the 
superannuation of officers, less the sums received from 
the officers, should be so chargeable. In the year ended 
Lady Day 1904, these superannuation allowances 
amounted to £30,968, the deductions from salaries to- 
wards superannuation being £11,001, leaving on the 
unions a charge of less than £20,000. There does not 
appear to be any ground for these proposals other than 
the desire to obtain larger contributions from the more 
wealthy unions. Then there are proposals that unions 
should not be required to give credit in connection with 
the claims on the fund for the receipts from relatives. 
This is supported by Lambeth and Camberwell. Such 
a proposal appears to be unfair to the unions which have 
to bear the burden of contributing to the charges of 
other unions. 
aed 14842. There have been some suggestions made, have 
plification there not, that the form in which claims on the fund 
form of are required to be made might be simplified ?—Yes, 

there have been several representations to that effect. 
It is the fact that a great mass of detail is required to 
be given in the forms which have been settled, and the 
preparation of the claims involves a considerable amount 
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of labour on the clerks to the Guardians. But details gir Hugh 
are essential if the Receiver of the Fund is to have any Owen,G.C.B. 
means of checking the claims. The fact that these details = 
have to be supplied, and that it is known that they 22 May 1906. 
are very carefully examined before any claim is allowed, M ibaa lit 
ensures accuracy to an extent which would not otherwise Cc weber se 
be obtained. There have been cases where without such Page Fund. 
an examination the fund would have been improperly 
charged with sums of considerable amount. It is note- 
worthy that the complaints as to the detailed character 
of the claims, with one or two exceptions, come from 
the receiving unions. This may be regarded as some 
evidence thet the contributing unions, whilst they are 
subjected to the same trouble in making their claims, 
generally appreciate the safeguard which the fact that 
these details have to be supplied affords. The suggestion 
that I have made in regard to washers and scrubbers 
would effect a saving in the preparation of the claims 
without, J think, any disadvantage. There is another 
class of items which I should see no objection to exclud- 
ing. All payments made by relatives or others in respect 
of the maintenance of paupers, with the exception of 
receipts from other Boards of Guardians in the metro- 
polis, might, it appears to me, be omitted from the 
claims. The details as regaras these payments which 
are now given are not such as can be utilised by the 
Receiver in checking the amount which shovld be de- 
ducted from the claim, and their omission (the aggregate 
amount of such payments only being entered) would 
effect a material saving of time in the preparation of the 
claims. 
14843. If these paymerts were omitted from the claims, 
I assume they would go to the credit of the unions who 
enforced them ?—No. I merely suggest that all the 
details as to the payments which are made by relatives 
and others should be omitted from the claim, but that the 
total of those amounts should be deducted. It is only 
saving certain details being furnished. 
14844. The Fund should still get the benefit of it ?— 
Clearly. 
14845. But the accounts should be in the aggregate 
and not in detail?—Yes. That is with the view of 
simplifying the preparation of the claim. 


14846. With the exception which you have very 
clearly stated, you are, I see, opposed to any further 
charges being yut on the Common Fund ?—That is my 
view. I think that you must have a margin of charge 
on a union if you are to get something like economical 
administration. 

14847.¢/ Ur. Bentham.) In paragraph 39 you refer to the The basis 
method of assessing the various localities on the rateable for raising 
value; is any allowance made in the rate for leakage the Fund. 
in collection, or is it taken on the net amount of the 
rateable value ?—It is the net amount of the rateable 
value. In London, as you are aware, there is aspecial Act, 
the Valuation of Property (Metropolis) Act, and certain 
valuation lists Lecome absolutely conclusive as a basis of 
charge. The rateable value according to those valuation 
lists is taken as the basis of distribution. No doubt there 
is a leakage, especially in some of the parishes of London, 
in consequence of the compounding. There are cases 
where there is voluntary compounding, the limit being 
£20 rateable value; and in others the authority may 
make an order for the actual rating of the owners instead 
of the occupiers in the case of all properties not exceeding 
the limit of £20, there being an additional allowance 
when the owners undertake to pay the rates for the 
properties whether occupied or not. 

14848. In a locality where leakage is rather large, it 
might take a 7d. rate to raise the 6d. which they have to 
pay ?—The actual rate that it is necessary to levy in 
order to raise a certain sum must vary in different 
unions and parishes, 

14849. Is there anything in the point which was raised Effect of 
just now. by a question that was asked of another witness, the Fund in 
with respect to the effect of administration on the con- discouraging 
tributing unions, namely, whether they are less careful CConomy. 
because they contribute a larger amount to the expenses 
of the administration of the Poor Law generally ?—As 
long as human nature is what it is, I ieei sure you 
can never constitute a common joor fund for defraying 
expenses, without some of the expenditure not being so 
carefully considered as would be the case if the whole 
charge were cast upon the union. 
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14850. I am afraid I did not make myself understood ; 
I meant to put the question the other way round ?—I 
beg your pardon. I should say, first, that I think the 
receiving unions sometimes put forward claims which 
they would be less willing to do if they haa to bear the 
whole expense, and then the contributing unions are 
sometimes, I think, disposed to say, “‘ Well, there are 
those unions that we contribute to receiving so much, 
why should not we benefit a little more from the fund ?”’ 


14851. (Dr. Downes.) I gather from what you said 
that you rather think that the stimulus on expenditure 
which was originally needed when the fund was es- 
tablished, is not so necessary now ?—I certainly do not 
think it is acute. 

14852. Is it not the fact that the distribution of the 
fund essentially rests on expenditure ?—Yes, and I 
think it is extremely difficult to find any other basis. 


14853. I did not know whether you had considered 
the possibility of any other basis than that of expendi- 
ture ?—I know population has been suggested, but 
population is not the basis of expense. You may have a 
parish with a considerable population -of well-to-do 
people, and obviously the population there is no criterion 
as to the extent of expenditure in connection with the 
poor relief that may be required. 


14854. Is not what is wanted rather a measure of the 
true poverty of a district ?—When the Local Government 
Bill of 1888 was passed, the question what should be the 
basis of a contribution by the London County Council to 
the unions was very carefully considered ? It was con- 
sidered then, after every proposal that could be suggested 
had been weighed, that the best basis was the number 
of indoor poor. That was to a certain extent a test of 
administration, and it was also a test of the poverty of 
the district. You cannot make indoor poor unless people 
are really destitute. 


14855. Would you apply that principle to the in- 
firmaries as they are now constituted ?—I have made an 
exception as regards infirmaries. I think in the minds 
of the poorer classes there is a very marked distinction 
between the workhouse and the workhouse infirmary. 
The workhouse infirmary is practically a hospital. 


14856. Should I put the problem correctly if I said it 
was to distribute the fund equitably with a view to 
equalisation, but in such a way as not to remove any 
stimulus to local carefulness ?—Yes. When the Bill 
was introduced by Mr. Gathorne-Hardy he said, “I 
want to select what will not admit of extravagance and 
jobbery.” He said people would not go into fever and 
small-pox hospitals unless they had fever or small-pox ; 
and he selected lunatics, because you cannot make a 
person a lunatic in order to get him on the fund. So 
it was with almost every item, There was intended to 
be some check and control. 


14857. With regard to the lunatics, I do not know 
whether you are aware that there is alleged to be an 
increased tendency to send old people to asylums nowa- 
days, both to the Asylums Board asylums and to the 
county council asylums ?—I cannot speak with any 
certainty as to what has happened in recent years, but 
I have known some cases in Provinc’al unions where it 
was considered that it was more economical to send the 
insane inmates of a workhouse to the county asylum, 
than it would be to erect additional buildings. 


14858. Is there an advantage accruing to a union by 
sending such old people to, we will say, an Asylums 
Board asylum? If they keep them in their own work- 
house they obtain only a certain repayment, do they not, 
but if they send them to the Asylums Board asylum they 
get the whole maintenance ?—They get the whole main- 
tenance then, and apart from that, if they have a pressure 
on the workhouse, it is convenient to reduce the number, 
because if the certified number for the workhouse is 
exceeded, the guardians get no allowance—no 5d. per 
day—for the number in excess. So that they may get an 
advantage both ways. If the old person remains in the 
workhouse, they receive the 5d. per day, and if he goes 
to the asylum, the whole cost of the maintenance is 
borne by the fund. Then there is the further advantage 
that I have just referred to, that you get spare accom- 
modation in the workhouse, and can fill up that accom- 
modation without diminishing and possibly increasing 
the claim on the fund. 7 
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14859. May not all that offer a temptation to send old 


The 


people to the asylums ?—I think it is quite possible Metropolitan 


that it may, but still the increase in the numbers sent to 


Common 


the Asylums Board’s asylum is not equal to the increase Poor Fund. 


in the numbers sent to county asylums and licensed 
houses. 


14860. Where no fund exists ?—I think so. 


The charge Figures as 


on the fund for insane poor has increased from £215,973 to increase o 


in 1885 to £378,683 in 1905. That increase is chiefly 
attributable to the increase in the number of the insane 
poor. The number of pauper patients in county and 
borough asylums, registered hospitals, and licensed 
houses was, in 1885, 8,714, and in 1905, 17,198, an in- 
crease of 8,484. The number in the asylums of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board was 5,404 in 1885 and 
6,642 in 1905, an increase of 1,238, the total increase 
being 9,722. 

14861. I may perhaps remind you that it has been 
alleged that the accommodation has been insufficient in 
the case of the Asylums Board ?—More might possibly 
have been sent if there had been more accommodation. 


14862. I believe that under the Act of 1867 all medicine 
and medical surgical appliances supplied to the poor are 
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charged on to the common poor fund, or at any rate decreasing © 
economy in 


what is not charged on to that fund is charged on to 
the county grant ?—The total cost of medicines and 
medical and surgical appliances is charged on the Common 
Poor Fund. The county council make a grant out of the 
moneys they receive from the Imperial taxation, the 
grant being equal to one-half of the cost of the drugs, 
and that is deducted. 


14863. So that practically the guardians are not 
troubled with any local expense for drugs ?—None 
whatever. 


14864. Then what stimulus to economy remains 
to them ?—I cannot say that there is any in the case of 
this item. 


14865. Have you noticed that the claim for drugs 
is increasing ?—Almost every item chargeable on the 
Fund has increased, but in connection with drugs, I think 
you must have regard to the epidemics that have existed 
in London, because that makes a considerable difference. 
In 1902, the year of the small-pox epidemic, there were 
over 32,000 admissions to the asylums of the Asylums 
Board, and of course the whole of the drugs required 
for those patients had to be paid for. 


14866. I was speaking more particularly of special 
unions. I happen to hold in my hand a contract of one 
of the unions for drugs, and I will only say of it that it 
does not strike me as showing any tendency to economy. 
I rather wanted to ascertain whether there was any 
incentive to economy on the part of the guardians ?— 
I think that the guardians are advised by other medical 
officers, and they are very much in the hands if those 
officers'as to the drugs that should be obtained. 


14867. Should you consider it desirable that more 
effective checks should be introduced ?—I do not see 
what check you can have, unless you are going to throw 
a portion of that expenditure on to the union which 
incurs the expenditure. ' 


14868. Butif the union itself had to bear the larger share 
do I gather that you think that would be an additional 
check ?—Yes. I feel, however, there is a good deal of 
difficulty about that item, because the guardians would 
naturally be guided by the views of their medical officers. 
They would say: We do not ourselves know what drugs 
are required for the patients. 


14869. But would they not possibly compare themselves 
with other unions ?—I do not think they do, but no doubt 
there would be an advantage if, this were done. 


14870. Or notice whether the expenditure was increas- 
ing, that is, whether it is more under one officer than it 
had been under another ?—You might find that with 
one board of guardians, but perhaps not with another. 
It is very desirable no doubt that attention should be 
given to that point. I am under the impression that 
there has been rather a falling off in the cost of drugs. 
In 1905 it was £24,600, in the previous year it was £22,354, 
in the year before that it was £26,437, and in the year 
before that it was £28,303 ; so that there has been some 
diminution of the charge. 
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14871. But I think as you pointed out those years are 
rather affected by the operations of the Asylums Board ?— 
They are considerably, no doubt. 

14872. (Mr. Patten-MacDougall.) To meet the very 
obvious objections and disadvantages which pertain to 
the present conditions of things, under which the whole 
salaries are charged against the fund, I understand 
that you suggest that a portion of these at any rate 
should be paid out of the rates. Would you approve of 
the system which prevails in Scotland, where there is a 
fixed sum of £20,000 granted towards medical relief, and 
that sum is devoted to nursing in the first place and then 
to all expenditure which falls under the head of medical 
relief, the balance being paid out of the rates? The result, 
I am sorry to say, is that the sum is a diminishing sum, 
for whereas 10s. per head was payable some twenty years 
ago, it is now reduced to only 6s. per head, the total 
grant being a fixed sum ?—We do a great deal more 
apparently than you do in Scotland, because we pay 
from the fund the whole salaries of the medical officers 
and the whole salaries of the nurses, and we pay for all 
the drugs and medical and surgical appliances. So 
that we go much beyond you. ; 


14873. We have not got that at all, but I understand 
that your opinion is that that rather leads to extravagance 
on the part of the union ?—What I said with regard to 
the salaries was that according to my view it would 
have been better if, in the first instance, instead of throwing 
the whole burden on the fund, you had only charged 
aproportion, leaving the unions to bear the difference. But 
after this has been going on for nearly forty years 
it is extremely difficult to take away from the poorer 
unions the help that they have hitherto had. 

14874. (Mr. Loch.) There is no form of re-adjustment 
that you can suggest otherwise to carry out your prin- 
ciple, is there ?—I am sorry to say that I cannot suggest 
any. I believe myself that the actual expenditure is 
the best test. 

14875. (Sir Samuel Provis.) That charge under the 
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Valuation (Metropolis) Act on the Metropolitan Common Sir Hugh 
Poor Fund has nothing to do really with the fund proper Owen,G.C. B. 
—it is not a poor law expenditure, in any way, is it ?— 
No. It was considered at the time a convenient way of 22 May 1906 
raising the amount over the whole of London. a ee 
Metropolitan 


14876. Might it not now more properly come off the Common 
fund, and be paid by the London County Council ?— Poor Fund. 
The amount is only about £300 or £400 a year. It is Origin of 


hardly sufficient to render it necessary to make a change. V@luation 
expenses 


14877. It is not worth while to make a change, you being charged 
think ?—No. I may say that the Act allows a payment on the Fund. 
to the clerk to the county council being charged on the 
fund, but for some years past the county council have 
made an arrangement with their officer which renders 
unnecessary any claim on the fund for his services. 


14878 It was in fact intended, was it not, by the 
Act of 1888 that it should be paid as part of the costs 
of the Quarter Sessions in London ?—Yes. When the 
Act was passed there was an Assessment Sessions for 
the three counties. Then, when London became one 
county, and there was a separate Quarter Sessions, these 





- duties were transferred. 


14879. It has been suggested to us by a previous wit- Proposal to 
ness that the superannuation allowances might properly make super- 
be charged to the fund inasmuch as the salaries are ; annuation 
would you have any view about that ?—When a union allowances a 
wishes to draw more largely from the fund, they are charge on 
ingenious in finding reasons for it. They say because the Fund. 
the salaries are paid, then any fees, any gratuities, any 
uniforms, any allowances of any kind to officers, and 
the superannuation allowances, all ought to be brought 
on the fund. But there is no reason for it as far as I 
see, beyond the desire to draw more largely from the fund 


14880. Of course, assuming that the superannuation 
allowances are to be charged on the fund, the Fund 
ought to be credited with the contributions ?—Yes, 
and no doubt they would be. The contributions are not 
at present nearly so large as the superannuation allowances. 
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inutes of Evidence mainly of the Officers of the Local Government Board f. 
peeend and Wales. Ist'to 34th Days: 8th January to 22nd May, 1906: Odea 
o 14,880. 
Vif oe ee Me a 
ppendices to the Minutes of Evidence included in Vol. L., being main] the evi 
of the Officers of the Local Government Board for England and Wades ce ae 
I. B.—Inpex. 
Index to Appendix Vols. I. and I. A. 
IJ.—Lonpon a aahaae 
Minutes of Evidence (with Appendices) mainly of London witnesses. 35th to 48th 
Days: 28th May to 23rd July, 1906 : Questions 14,881 to 24,739. : 
II. A.—InpeEx. 
Index to Appendix Vol. II. 
III.—AssociaTions AND Critics. 
d Minutes of Evidence (with Appendices) mainly of critics of the Poor Law and of 
witnesses representing Poor Law and Charitable Associations. 49th to 71st Days: 
1st October to 17th December, 1906 : Questions 24,740 to 35,450. 
Til. A—Inpex. 
Index to Appendix Vol. ITT. 


ITV.—Urpan Centres.—Liverpoor, Mancurster, West YorKs, AND Mipranps. 

Minutes of Evidence (with Appendices) containing the oral and written evidence of 
the British Medical Association and of witnesses from the following provincial urban 
centres—Liverpool and Manchester districts, West Yorkshire, Midland Towns. 72nd to 
89th Days: 14th January to 26th March, 1907 : Questions 35,451 to 48,347. 

IV. A.—InpEx. 
Index to Appendix Vol. IV. 


V.—URBAN CENTRES.—SouTH WaLEs AND NortH EASTERN Counties. 

_ Minutes of Evidence (with Appendices) containing the oral and written evidence of 
witnesses from urban centres in the following districts :—South Wales and North 
Eastern Counties, 90th to 94th Days: 15th April to 30th April, 1907 : Questions 48,348 
to 53,067. 

V. A.—INDEx. 
Index to Appendix Vol V. 
VI.—Scornanp, 
Minutes of Evidence (with Appendices) relating to Scotland. 95th to 110th Days, 
and 139th and 149th Days: 6th May to 21st June, 1907, and 13th January and 
2nd March, 1908 : Questions 53,068 to 67,565 3; 88,667 to 89,046 ; 94,629 to 95,323. 
VI. A.—INpDEx. 
Index to Appendix Vol. VI. 


VII.—Rourat CEentres.—F RIENDLY Socretiss, ETC. 

Minutes of Evidence (with Appendices) containing the oral and written evidence of 
witnesses from various rural centres in the South Western, Western, and Eastern 
Counties, from the Parish of Poplar Borough and from the National Conference of 
Friendly Societies, 111th to 122nd Days: 9th July to 7th October, 1907: Questions 
67,566 to 77,734. 

Vil. A.—InpDeEx. 
Index to Appendix Vol. VII. 


VITI.— UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Minutes of Evidence (with Appendices) containing the oral and written evidence of 
witnesses relating chiefly to the subject of “ Unemployment.” 123rd to 138th Days: 
14th October to 10th December, 1907 : Questions 77,735 to 88, 666. 
VIII. A—InpEx. 
Index to Appendix Vol. VIII. 


IX.— UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Minutes of Evidence (with Appendices) containing the oral and written evidence of 
further witnesses relating to the subject of Unemployment, ete. 140th to 148th J Jays : 
150th to 156th Days, and 158th Day: 14th January, 1908, to 11th May, 1908. Questions 
89,048 to 94,628 ; 95,324 to 99,350 ; 100,020 to 100,590. 

IX. A.—INpDEx. 
Index to Appendix Vol. IX. 


X.—IRELAND. _ : 
Minutes of Evidence (with A pendices) relating to Ireland. 157th and 159th Days: 
25th April and 12th May, 1908: Questions 99,351 to 100,019 ; 100,591 to 100,928. 
X. A.—INDEX. 
Index to Appendix Vol. X. 
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APPENDIX VoL. 


Miscellaneous Papers. Communications from Boards of Guardians and Others, 
etc., etc. 
XII.—CommissIonEers’ MEMORANDA. : 
Reports, Memoranda, and Tables prepared by certain of the Commissioners. 
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AppeNpDIx Vou. XIII.—-Diocesan Reports. 
Diocesan Reports on the Methods of administering Charitable Assistance and the 


extent and intensity of Poverty in England and Wales. 


Appenpix Vou. X1V.—InvesticatTors’ Reports.—Mepicat RELIEF. 
Report on the Methods and Results of the present system of administering Indoor 
and Outdoor Poor Law Medical Relief in certain Unions in England and Wales, by 
Dr. McVail. 
Appentix Vou. XV.—Investicators’ Reports.—CHARITY. 
Report on the Administrative Relation of Charity and the Poor Law, and the extent 
and the actual and potential utility of Endowed and Voluntary Charities in England and 
Scotland, by Mr. A. C. Kay and Mr. H. Y. Toynbee. 


Appenpix Vout. XVL—InvesticaTors’ REPorts.—INDUSTRIAL AND SANITARY CONDITIONS. 
Reports on the Relation of Industrial and Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism, by 
Mr. Steel Maitland and Miss R. E. Squire. 


Apprenpix Vou. XVIL—Investicators’ Reports.—OUT-RELIEF AND WAGES. 
Reports on the effect of Outdoor Relief on Wages, and the Conditions of Employment, 
by Mr. Thomas Jones and Miss Williams. 


Appenpix Vou. XVIIL—Investicators’ REports.—CHILDREN : ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Report on the condition of the Children who are in receipt of the various forms of 
Poor Law Relief in certain Unions in London and in the Provinces, by Dr. Ethel Williams 
and Miss Longman and Miss Phillips. 


Apprnpix VoL. XIX.—Investicators’ Reports.—UNEMPLOYMENT: ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed since 
1886 as a means of relieving Distress outside the Poor Law in London, and generally 
throughout England and Wales, by Mr. Cyril Jackson and the Rev. J. C. Pringle. 


Apprnpix Vou, XIX. A.—Investicators’ Reports.—UNEMPLOYMENT: SCOTLAND. 
Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed since 
ric a pate of relieving Distress outside the Poor Law in Scotland, by the Rev. 
. C. Pringle. 


Appenpix Vou. XIX. B.—Investicarors’ Reports—UNEMPLOYMENT: IRELAND. 
Report on the Effects of Employment or Assistance given to the Unemployed since 
ae asa means of relieving Distress outside the Poor Law in Ireland, by Mr. Cyril 
ackson. 


AppEnpIx Vou. XX.—Investicators’ Rerorts.—Boy Laxour. 
Report on Boy Labour in London and certain other Typical Towns, by Mr. Cyril 
Jackson, with a Memorandum from the General Post Office on the Conditions of 
Employment of Telegraph Messengers. 


Appenpix Vou. XXI.—INVESTIGATORS’ Reports.—REFUSAL OF OUT-RELIEF. 
Reports on the Effect of the Refusal of Out-relief on the Applicants for such Relief, 


by Miss G. Harlock. 


Appenpix Vou. XXIL.—Investicators’ ReportTs.—OVERLAPPING OF MepicaL REetier In Lonpon. 
Report on the Overlapping of the Work of the Voluntary General Hospitals with 
that of Poor Law Medical Relief in certain districts of London, by Miss N. B. Roberts. 


Appenpix Vou XXIIL.—Investicators’ Reports.—CHILDREN : SCOTLAND. 
Report on the Condition of the Children who are in receipt of the various forms of 
Poor Law Relief in certain parishes in Scotland, by Dr, C. T. Parsonsand Miss Longman 


and Miss Phillips. 


Appenpix Vou. XXIV.—INVEsTIGATORS’ Reports.—-ABLE-BODIED AND “ORDINARY” PAUPERS IN ENGLAND 


AND SCOTLAND. : fu 
Report on a Comparison of the Physical Condition of “ Ordinary” Paupers in 


certain Scottish Poorhouses with that of the Able-bodied Paupers in certain English 
Workhouses and Labour Yards, by Dr. C. T. Parsons. 


Appenpix Vou. XXV.—STATISTICAL. 
Statistical Memoranda and Tables relating to England and Wales, prepared by the 


Staff of the Commission and by Government Departments, and Others, and Actuarial 
Reports. 


Appenpix Vou. XX VI.—CuaritiEs. ' ; by ; 
Documents relating more especially to the Administration of Charities. 


Appenprx Vou. XXVII.—Repries or DIsTRESS CoMMITTEES. 
Replies by Distress Committees in England and Wales to Questions circulated on 
the subject of the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905. 
Appenpix Vou. XXVIII.—Visirs. te 
Reports of Visits to Poor Law and Charitable Institutions and to Meetings of Loca. 
Authorities in the United Kingdom. ; 


Appenpix VoL. XXIX.—Report py GeneraL ASSEMBLY OF CuurcH or SCOTLAND. 


Report on the Methods of Administering Charitable Assistance and the extent and 
intensity of Poverty in Scotland, prepared by the Committee on Church Interests 
appointed by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


Appenpix Vou. XXX.—Scornann. 
Documents relating specially to Scotland. 


Vou. XX XI.—IRELAND. 
Seer esate Statistical Memoranda and Tables relating to Ireland, etc. 


Appenpix Vou. XXXII.—Foruten Lazour CoLonrEs COMMITTEE. 
Report on Visits paid by the Foreign Labour Colonies Committee of the Commission 
to certain Institutions in Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. 
penpDIx VoL. XXXIII.—-Forrien Poor RELIEF SYSTEMS. 
$2 Foreign and Colonial Systems of Poor Relief, with a Memorandum on the Relief of 
Famines in India. : 


Vou. XXXIV.-—List or, WITNESSES. 
as Alphabetical Lists of Oral and Non-oral Witnesses, 
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